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“Not Bey to Paihe” 
Your Opportunity to “Sell” 


The Master Painter and Decorator Who Is a Salesman Will Discover That the Large 
Is Secured from Those Who at First Declared That 


Bulk of New Business 


time and time again—‘Not 

Ready to Paint.” You, as a 
salesman start in on your pet selling 
talk and are jolted with “I am not 
ready to paint. The old home looks 
pretty good, and I guess we can 
weather another year or two.” 

But that should be your opportunity. 
If you were to follow the reports of 
“New Business” closed by five lead- 
ing master painters in a certain Cen- 
tral-Western city, you would discover 
a very high average of this business, 
or the bulk of it, is “sold” by paint- 
ers to those who are “not ready to 
paint.” 

Every painter should be a salesman 
—his present success demands it, and 
if he ever becomes a dealer, real 
salesmanship is required. If it is true 
that salesmen are born, I would like 
to know who publishes the birth list. 
I think someone ought to publish a 
list of all these geniuses, so that we 
would know when they were born. 
Sales people are not “born.” They are 
“made’—developed. This development 
of the individual involves, necessarily, 
the element of time. Rome wasn’t 
built in a day; neither can one achieve 
success in the selling field over night. 
It takes experience, practice and study. 
All this takes time. 

What would you think of a man who 
went around continually scattering 
silver dollars in the street? precisely. 
That’s exactly what I would think, 
too. Yet the average individual is do- 
ing something even more foolish— 


Fine painter has heard this 


They “Must Wait Awhile.” 
By Frederick Arnold Farrar 


throwing away the golden minutes and 


hours of his life, which he might turn . 


A great Roman philosopher 
“We complain that life 


to profit. 
once said: 


66 T> EMEMBER that 

when a man is 
ready to paint he goes 
ahead and paints—buys 
from the first: man 
who offers what he 
wants—and by the time 
that you get there he 
doesn’t need a blessed 
thing. Be glad that he 
is not ready, and, there- 
fore, has not already 
bought. When you 
come along and a man 
says he is not ready to 
buy — that’s your cue 
to wade in and tackle 
him hard—make him 
ready to buy—then sell 
him quick—and get the 
job done.” 


is too short, yet we live each day as 
if it were a thousand years.” 
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Time is your only asset and the way 
you invest it is going to decide 
whether you will be a success or 
whether you will go down the other 
side in the evening of life without 
ever having accomplished much of 
anything. The painter who wins is the 
one who loves the paint and varnish 
game best, who can create in the con- 
sumer, large and small, a conviction 
that he needs paint today. 

Call on any ten men, or women, you 
may select, or any ten at random, ask 
them if they are in the market for 
painting—I guess you know the 
answer in advance—not one is ready. 

Now, if you will stop right here and 
carefully consider where all this leads 
to, you will surely come to the same 
conclusion at which I arrived some 
time ago. With most buyers—with 
nearly all—it is always too early or 
too late to buy. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of paints 
and varnishes are sold every year and 
will continue to be sold, to buyers who 

e “Not Ready to Buy.” You may 
well ask what makes this possible. 
Salesmanship—good salesmanship— 
enthusiasm—hard work and_ determi- 
nation. You have an advantage, for a 
man who sells paints, etc., has a com- 
modity which can be seen, is always 
in season, can be demonstrated, is used 
every day. Just make up your mind 
that good luck is twisting herself all 
out of shape in an effort to help you 
out. Just let a warm glow of grati- 
tude permeate your entire system be- 
cause your man is not ready to buy. 
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Remember that when a man is ready 
to paint, he goes ahead and paints— 
buys from, the first man who offers 
what he wants—and by the time you 
get there he doesn't need a blessed 
thing. Be glad that he is not ready, 


and, therefore, has not already bought. 

When you come along and a man 
says he is not ready to buy—that’s 
your cue to wade in and tackle him 
hard—make him ready to buy—then 
sell him quick—and get the job done. 
If you fail to sell a man who is “‘Not 
Ready to Buy”—and who, therefore, 
has not bought—then you have fallen 
down on your selling. Admit this to 
yourself, try to study out how you 
have fallen down and tackle the next 
buyer with renewed determination. 

A job is something like a Century 
plant. It blooms once in a long while, 
and the time to get the flower is then 
—later it is gone—some other fellow 
- got it—and it’s a jong time between 
blooms—and jobs. If you don’t get 
the order right then, the next man to 
come along will get it. And the “Not 
Ready to Buy” chestnut is merely a 
stall to pass the order along to some 
other fellow for whom he is waiting. 
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Remember, friend painter, you are a 
salesman, and that your skill consists 
in making a man or woman want what 
you have to sell right then. You must 
create a demand for your wares, and 
then supply it and apply it. 

Review the events of each day— 
whether painting or selling. Study the 
difficulties and objections met with. 
In some cases you may think that you 
have made a sale and didn’t, or pro- 
duced a better job and didn’t. Try 
to remember what you said, or what 
you did, or what happened during 
your talk with the customer that lost 
the sale. Bill Nye once said, “Bein’ 
a fool don’t consist of makin’ mis- 
takes, but in makin’ the same one 
twict.” 

As much as possible, plan your 
work for the next day. In order to 
do your best work, you must know 
absolutely what you are going ta do 
before you start out. If you get on 
the job in the morning and scratch 
your head and say to yourself, “Now, 
I wonder what I'll do today,” you'll 
spend the best part of the day won- 
dering. Plan your work ahead of 
time, and then work that plan. 

Study the goods you are selling and 
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the people you wish to sell to. Find 
out all about them. Study them from 
every angle and from every viewpoint. 
It is impossible to know too much 
about them. ; 

Somewhere in my reading I ran 
across the following paragraph. I 
don’t know who wrote it, but it is so 
full of meaning and is so closely re- 
lated to the subject in hand that I 
am going to repeat it here: 

The men who have achieved 
success aré the men who have 
worked, thought, and studied 
more than was absolutely nec- 
essary ; who have not been content 
with knowledge sufficient for the 
present need, but who have sought 
additional information and stored 
it away for the emergency re- 
serve. It is the superfluous labor 
that equips a man for everything 
that counts most in life. 

The business of selling is the busi- 
ness of profits.. One creates the other 
and true salesmanship consists in mak- 
ing the other fellow think as you do. 
To you, enthusiasm must be con- 
tagious, so that the prospect who is 
not ready to buy is turned into an 
immediate purchaser. 


Partial Payments and Painting Contracts 


By Wiltam Downie 


Chairman Save the Surface Committee of the International Association of Master House Painters and Decorators of the United States and Canada 


T would be appreciated if you 
would read this communication 
from the Save the Surface Com- 

mittee of the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and 
Canada, at the next meeting of your 
association, as it tells of a plan which 
makes available unlimited capital for 
the master painter, enabling him to 
double his business. 

Over 75 years ago the plan of sell- 
ing homes on the installment plan was 
inaugurated. Like every innovation, 
in the beginning the enterprise was 
frowned upon; staid business said it 
could not be done; the public itself 
was skeptical. 

Today there are over 10,000 build- 
ing associations in the United States 
with a membership of over seven 
million and total assets of over four 
billion. 

As contracting painters, our one ob- 
ject in business is to make money 
legitimately. To make money we must 
secure contracts for painting at a 
profit. The more business we can se- 
cure, the more money we can make. 

In the vicinity of every painter there 
are actually hundreds of houses that 
need painting—hundreds of potential 
prospects for profit. The reason why 
most of these houses are not being 
painted is that the owner does not have 


or cannot afford to part with the 
ready cash. 

But, you say, the painter cannot take 
painting contracts, pay cash for his 
labor and wait months for his money. 
In order to greatly increase the pres- 
ent volume of business that is being 
done by contractors it is necessary 
that the contractor be sure of receiv- 
ing his money immediately on com- 
pletion of the job. For many months 
the paint and varnish industry, 
through the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, has been studying this very 
question. Other industries employing 
the installment plan in selling have 
been studied and their methods 
analyzed from the standpoint of the 
contracting painter. The results of 
this investigation disclose the fact 
that through the installment plan the 
painter can unmistakably and ma- 
terially increase his sales and profits 
without takink any risk of loss. 

Offhand this may seem like a broad 
statement, but it is now possible for 
every contracting painter to offer to 
accept painting work enabling home 
owners to pay over a period of ten 
months time, and the painter receives 
his cash several days after the work 
has been completed and the job ap- 
proved by the home owner. 

The Aetna Finance Corporation, 
Jefferson Building, in Philadelphia, 


and the Commercial Credit Company, 
in Baltimore, with offices in every big 
city and connections in.many of the 
smaller cities, have adopted the fol- 
lowing plan: 

Painter finds home owner who de- 
sires to paint and pay for same over a 
period of time. 

Painter submits estimate in writing 
to the home owner, and, if satisfac- 
tory, the owner is asked to sign a con- 
tract in which he agrees to make a 
cash payment of at least one-fifth of 
the amount of the contract to the 
painter, and the balance to the finance 
company in not more than ten equal 
monthly installments. 

Having secured the contract signed, 
the painter asks for certain credit in- 
formation on a standard credit in- 
formation blank, furnished by the 
finance company. 

This credit information blank is 
submitted to the finance company, 
which promptly investigates the credit 
of the owner. Painter is notified if 
credit has been accepted or rejected. 


For each credit investigation the 
painter pays $1.50 to the finance 
company. 


The painter collects the cash pay- 
ment of at least one-fifth of the 
amount of the contract from the own-. 
er, either before starting work— 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Massachusetts 34th Convention 


Bay State Organization Holds Highly Successful Meeting in Boston, January 6, 7 and 
8—John Lingard, of Somerville, Elected President for the Coming Year— 


tion of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators, held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, on January 6, 7 
and 8, was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of this progressive 
and substantial organization. The 
large attendance, the continued inter- 
est, the constructive advance steps 
taken, all showed the active life of 
the organization. Many constructive 
papers and addresses were presented. 
Seventy manufacturers were rep- 
resented in the exhibition hall, which 
joined the convention hall. There was 
a creditable exhibition of the master 
painters’ work in the rear of the con- 
. vention hall, which, it is expected, will 
be even a larger feature in another 
year. 
Among the important decisions 
made by the convention were: 


4 ie: thirty-fourth annual conven- 


The convention voted in favor of 
incorporating the Society. 

It was decided to draft and adopt 
a new constitution, which is now in 
the hands of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. 

By unanimous vote it was decided 
to offer to the International “the full 
financial support of the Massa- 
chusetts Society as far as it is neces- 
sary.” 


Progress was reported in all Trade 

School activities. 

In opening the first business ses- 
sion President Arthur L. Perkins, of 
Chelsea, declared that the large 
amount of work that had been out- 
lined for the convention made it nec- 
essary for the delegates to meet prop- 
erly and for the speakers and the dis- 
cussions to be kept within certain lim- 
its. In announcing his schedule the 
president said that he expected to live 
up to it. When the gavel was finally 
dropped for the last time the schedule 
had been carried out and completed on 
time. ; 

An important feature of the conven- 
tion was the activity and cooperation 
of the Massachusetts Women’s Auxil- 
iary, which will celebrate its fourth 
anniversary this spring, having been 
granted a charter by the Massa- 
chusetts Society on April 26, 1921. 
This organization directed the enter- 
tainment of the convention visitors and 
was largely responsible for the suc- 
cessful social functions. Mrs. Ivory 
H. Morse was elected president of the 
Massachusetts Auxiliary, as will be 
told elsewhere in this issue. 


Society Decides to Incorporate. 


Massachusetts Society 
Elects 1925 Officers 
At Boston Convention 


President 
TOUUNGS Ts ENGAGE onteteicicat steers Somerville 
First Vice-President 
IN NSE Ve lO MG OVOM MEM, OP a io, Cone Eee Boston 
Second Vice-President 
GHORGiieAce Wo EER Rietenreraa scicies Quincy 
Treasurer 
CHESTER F. ROBART........Brookline 
Secretary 
RP MANOTHRILEER. ¢..cs.... Hyde Park 
Delegates at Large 
ie se EV ASYSHiS mice: steasvevac arises Newburyport 
EP Ba CORNHIG a. jaaaer North Attleboro 
oy OE Nadine VGC EVACISEL atenstets crecn eae ces Natick 
CES COR RIM Gs. toaeaeserdiccaacs East Lynn 
TAMES SH OUSTONiaa. accents cule Salem 
Trustees 
ARTHUR L. PERKINS, chairman 
Chelsea 
GEORGE B. GILBERT....... Cambridge 
yee Co MA PUNO yemen Save fantuete shaceh ey ave Attleboro 
International Executive Board Mem- 
bers 
EDWARD! Coy BHC KY irsitsce eats Roxbury 
International Convention Delegates 
TRE ED ea CLA e enr atapeceh eaehaerse ae Fitchburg 
JOEUNSRIUCENG:IAR Die ocheeaite ce. Somerville 
eWVsL te eA VI VV ACK Pa trereuen aretensne Somerville 


The Opening Session 

There was a registration of 114 re- 
ported ‘when the opening session was 
called to order by President Perkins. 
The Rev. John H. Quint, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Chelsea, offered the invocation after 
the roll call of officers. Vice-Presi- 
dent John Lingard took the chair 
while the president’s annual address 
was presented by Mr. Perkins. He 
voiced the hope that the time might 
not be far distant until the associa- 


tion might own its own building, with - 


an adequately paid secretary, and that 
the work might be greatly expanded. 
Mr. Perkins’s address was as follows: 


The President’s Address 
President Arthur L. Perkins, of 
Chelsea, then presented the annual ad- 
dress of the president, which included 
his recommendations for the coming 
year. His address follows: . 


HIS is the thirty-fourth annual 
convention of this association. 

This statement alone is impressive. I 
cannot draw the picture of the growth 


represented in this time. Of all the 
loyal efforts put in to make this asso- 
ciation what it is. Many of you now 
here, together with others who have 
gone beyond and whose names are re- 
spected by all of us, have helped to 
make this history. One year ago you 
elected me as your president and, I 
assure you that it has been a pleasure 
to meet the brothers in different parts 
of the State and to find a body of 
men who are banded together for the 
benefit of this society and the uplift 
of the craft. It is amazing to find o 
many brothers who cheerfully give 
their time and money to further the 
interest of this society. 

One of my first duties was the ap- 
pointment of a Prudential committee, 
and, I must sav that a more energetic 
committee, I have never seen. The 
support and enthusiasm of all the com- 
mittee has been excellent. Also the 
members have helped to make the 
visitations to Fitchburg and _ Fall 
River the success they were. 

The General Executive Convention 
committee has done wonders, as you 
can see by the exhibition. Too much 
praise cannot be given them. At the 
beginning of the year we had to pur- 
chase many office appliances to bring 
the work of the secretary to where it 
belongs. Also we decided to paint and 
decorate our rooms and put them in 
such shape that it is now a pleasure 
to take anyone to. Our headquarters 
are in a building owned by the Boston 
Building Associates, every one of them 
a member of the Boston Association. 
I can see in the future a building 
owned by this association with an ex- 
pert secretary and organizer, devoting 
all of his time to our work. 

We must expand and take in more 
of the State. Early in the year it be- 
came necessary to appoint a committee 
to meet the Labor committee at the 
State House. This committee has 
given freely of their time, and I am 
sure that they have saved many dollars 
to every master painter in the State. 

It has been a pleasure to preside at 
the Executive Board meetings, perfect 
harmony prevailing at all times. The 
members at large and of locals should 
make more effort to attend these meet- 
ings, which are open to every mem- 
ber of this society. Many instructive 
papers were read. While we have 
tried to give them to you in the Bul- 
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MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY OF MASTER HOUSE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
Standing at the right with a bugle in his hand is Past President William EH. Wall, known and loved all through the International 
Association, with his hand on Matthew Willem, organizer of the State of New Jersey. Above, in the back row, are Past Presi- 
dents George B. Kelley and Ivory H. Morse, side by side. 


letin, they are more interesting when 
discussed. 

The officers have been faithful to 
their duties. The secretary’s books 
and files are kept up to date. His 
work on the Bulletin deserves praise. 
One year ago, I told you that I was 
proud of being elected president, as 1 
considered it an honor to my native 
city of Chelsea. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 

That this society incorporate. 

That a new constitution be 
drawn up by the Prudential com- 
mittee. 

That the sum of twerty-five 
dollars be placed in the hands of 
the secretary for incidentals. 

That a telephone be furnished 
for the business of the scciety. 

That the sum of five hundred 


dollars be placed in the hands of 
the treasurer to maintain a proper 
bank balance. 


There is no stagnation in the uni- 
verse. The whole universe is good. 
Every expression in it is really good. 
Consequently, when man_ realizes 
cheer of anv good, all power in the 
universe works to increase that re- 
alization. The cheerful salesman 
prospers; the optimistic employee is 
promoted ; the genial proprietor 1s suc- 
cessful. (Vincent R. Redmond: The 
Master Mind). 

President Perkins then announced 
the appointment of the following com- 
mittees : 


Resolutions 
WILLTAM] Hb eWALUEaes ot Cambridge 
GEORGE B. CRESSY..Manchester, N. H, 
THOMAS I Wes COds . cterucseesiels. Weston 


President's Address 


CHESTER F. ROBART........Brookline 

ERNEST SCHUPBACH. =aaen Boston 

GEORGE H. FISHER.........Wallostan 
Nominations 

FRED A. CLARK =>... eee Attleboro 

B.S. DIGG joe ca . Dorchester 

W.. F' McMULLEN (5. eee ...-Malden 


The reports of officers was then or- 
dered. R. M. Nothelfer presented the 
secretary’s report as follows: 


My total receipts from all 
sources is $1,945.00, which has 
been duly turned over to the 
treasurer, 

During the past year, this of- 
fice has handled 3,408 pieces of 
mail matter, an increase of 130 
per cent. over the previous year. 

To date 214 members have paid 
their dues for the ensuing year. 


ee 


year. 
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STANDING IN FRONT OF HO 


In the front row is the International president, C 
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John Lingard, and retiring president, A. L. Perkins. 


The exact number of our mem- 
bership for 1925 will not be de- 
termined until the end of the con- 
vention. 

I wish to take this opportunity 
to thank the members of the as- 
sociation who have cooperated 
with this office, and assure you 
that it has been a distinct honor 
and pleasure to serve as your 
secretary during the past year. 


Board meetings during the past 
year. 

These meetings have been ex- 
ceptionally well attended, the av- 
erage number of members pres- 
ent being twenty-six at each 
meeting. The visits made by the 
Board and members to Fitchburg 
and Fall River were both very 
interesting and enjoyable, which 
was borne out by the large num- 
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RTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7 
Sitting between Mrs. J. J. Haley and Pretty Miss Haley, is Past President George B. Gilbert, who directed the convention last 
harles Greenhalgh, of Paterson, New Jersey, with the new president, 


caused widespread interest and 
many other important and inter- 
esting features. 

I wish to thank the brothers 
for the wonderful support they 
have given the Executive Board 
during the past and trust that 
they will continue the same 
spirit toward their new officers 
during the ensuing year. 


A report of the membership was. 


Chester F. Robart made his report 
as treasurer, showing a balance on 
hand of $2,451.67. Past President 
George B. Gilbert read the trustees 
report. Vice-President F. I. Cate 
made the following report of Ex- 
ecutive Board meetings held during 
the year: 

The Society of Master House 

Painters and Decorators of Mas- 

sachusetts has held ten Executive 


ber of members making these made by Vice-President John Lin- 
visits. Many lectures and reports gard, chairman, as follows: 

were made to the Board during Mr. President, Officers and 
the year. Among the outstand- Members: The report of the 
ing features may be noted the Meinbership Committee this year 
work and reports of the Legisla- is a great pleasure, and I think 
tive committee, which were al- will give pleasure to the society. 
ways very interesting, and a paper There has been no drive for 
under the heading of ‘“Mil- membership, but the Executive 
dew,” by Brother Thomas B. Board has been very busy, lay- 
Aiken, of New Bedford, which ing the foundation for the future 
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MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY WHO DIRECTED ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


From left to the right, in the front row, are Mrs, George B. Gilbert, Mrs. John Lingard, Mrs. A. L. Perkins, Mrs. Thomas 


Scott, Mrs. F. I. Cate, and Mrs. Martha Rich. These ladies are all active in the affairs of the Massachusetts Auxiliary, which 
did much to make the convention the great success it was. 


membership of the master painter 
in our society. The standard has 
been placed very high, but even 
now, the results are justifying 
that standard. The time has pass- 
ed when we have to beg 
for master painters to become 
members, but the time has ar- 
rived for our present members 
to explain the objects and ad- 
vantages to the desirable master 
painter in his community to the 
extent that he will find it to his 
direct benefit to join us, rather 
than to be on the outside. 


The past year shows a gain of 
approximately six per cent., 
verifying the fact that the mem- 
bership fees ought to be com- 
mensurate with the benefits de- 
rived from the Society. 

We have had meetings in Fitch- 


burg, Fall River, and other cen- 
ters, and have met with very 
gratifying results. We hope this 
year to take in the master paint- 
ers of another city. 

Each local association, with 
few exceptions, has held its own, 
and in some cases has made a 
healthy gain. The membership 
today is of very good quality and 
the quantity will easily take care 
of itself. 

In conclusion, the committee 
can see nothing but very bright 
prospects for the future of the 
Massachusetts Society of Master 
House Painters and Decorators. 

Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN LINGARD. 
First Vice-President, Chair- 
man of Committee. 


President Charles Greenhalgh, of 


the International Association, was 
then escorted to the platform by 
Past President William E. Wall, to- 
gether with Matthew Willem, of En- 
glewood, New Jersey, organizer for 
that State. President Greenhalgh 
spoke as follows: 


President Greenhalgh Speaks 


¢.~ APPRECIATE the honor you 
have confered upon me in in- 


viting me to address you at your 


thirty-fourth annual convention. 

have a great deal of respect for the 
painting trade in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. I have noticed with a great 
deal of interest the part that the mem- 


bers of the craft have taken in mat-— 
ters both in your State association © 


and in the International, the earnest- 
ness*with which you attack the prob- 


lems that confront you and the trade 


op fa 
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MANY MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES WERE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE CONVENTION 
Seated in the front row from left to right are Mrs. Harry Cornell, Mrs. J. M. McDonald, Mrs. Stuart Hanson, Mrs. J. H. Sullivan, Mrs. 
L. A. Sieberlich, Mrs. H. W. Christensen and Mrs. John Hebb, also workers in the Massachusetts Auxiliary, which has a mem- 
bership of eighty. 


in general. Men like M. F. Shay, W. 
J. Edwards, W. E. Wall, E. C. Beck, 
H. B. Kelley and others, serious men, 
men that have left their mark and are 
still going strong. 

“Possibly you want to hear some- 
thing from me on International affairs. 
In the first place I am happy to be 
able to inform you that we expect a 
large increase in membership. The 
International Association needs a 
larger income, to my mind one way 
to increase the income of the Inter- 
national is to increase the member- 
ship, by so doing we are killing two 
birds with one stone. I realize there 
has been no apparently organized ef- 
fort to this end, the working out of 
a plan has been spasmodically started 
by various presidents as they have 
come into office with varying results. 
I have noticed the best assistance we 


have had in this matter has come from 
the material salesmen in our State or- 
ganizations, besides many individual 
members, they have brought in new 
associations en bloc and in voicing 
my hearty approval and commenda- 
tions at a meeting of the manufac- 
turers, the employers of these sales- 
men, they insisted on going on record 
that they instructed their men _ to 
render all possible assistance to our 
organization, looking to the upbuild- 
ing and increasing the membership. 


“The question often arises in my 
mind should our organization be a so- 
cial, business, or fraternal organiza- 
tion? I think it should be a combina- 
tion of all three and I am sure you 
people here in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts have gone farther than 
any other State association to make 


your Society embrace all these essen- 
tials. 

“You have a very interesting pro- 
gram before you and it is going to keep 
you busy these three days. For in- 
stance the Vocational School question 
is so well started on its way by the 
attention and publicity of the trade 
given to the subject that it is begin- 
ning to bear fruit in such an abun- 
dance that I doubt if all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could 
arrest its future progress. 

“The subject of financing painting 
contracts is coming to the front and 
has already made large strides, it will 
be a prominent feature of our Inter- 
national convention and I might say 
here that again we have the hearty 
cooperation of the manufacturers in 
this matter. 

“Before concluding I might’say it 


14 


appears to be the intention of Secre- 
tary McGhan of the International to 
retire from office at the close of the 
convention at Des Moines. His semi- 
annual report, which he submitted to 
the Executive Board meeting at 
Waukegan, brought forth much dis- 
cussion as to ways and means, acting 
upon a resolution I appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the matter, consist- 
ing of Ex-President “Rubins, chair- 
man; Ex-President Muirhead and Ex- 
ecutive Board member E. C. Beck; 
these gentlemen will bring in their re- 
port at Des Moines. I would very 
much like Mr. Beck to seek the opin- 
ion of your convention on the mat- 
ter, not as a member of that commit- 
tee, but that he may be able as your 
representative to voice the sentiments 
of your society when the matter 
comes up for discussion in the Inter- 
national convention. 

“Like a good many other organiza- 
tions we have come to a point where 
it seems we are stalled, both finan- 
cially and numerically, possibly it only 
needs a little extra energy, a little 
boost, let us try and see if we cannot 
discover what that little something is 
that is lacking to help us over the 
crest. 

“Before closing my remarks I want 
to say a word to the ladies. From 
personal observations the ladies have 
been largely responsible for the in- 
creased attendance at our State and 
International conventions. They have 
been a wonderful help and now that 
they are organizing into Ladies Auxil- 
laries they are going to be of greater 
assistance in the future development of 
our State and International associa- 
tions.” 


Mr. Willem was introduced to the 
convention and spoke on the necessity 
of organization. 

Fire Commissioner Theodore A. 
Glynn, of the Boston fire department, 
representing Mayor Curley, of Bos- 
ton, welcomed the delegates to the 
city. Past President George Whigelt, 
of the New York State Association, 
also was introduced and greeted the 
convention. 


Auxiliary Presents Flag 


Mrs. George B. Gilbert, president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, which was 
organized two years ago, with officers 
of the auxiliary, came to the front 
of the convention hall, bearing a large 
silk flag, which she presented to the 
Massachusetts Society, on behalf of 
the auxiliary. The auxiliary was 
given a rising vote of thanks. 


Past President Wall, on behalf 
of the Convention Committee, pre- 
sented a large, handsome banner, 
suitably inscribed, to the Society. It 
was ordered that it be kept in a case 
at the State Society’s room and dis- 
played at all future conventions. 
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M. F. Shay, George W. Brooks, 
Jesse Roberts, and George Buckley, 
who have retired from active busi- 
ness, were elected honorary members 
ot the Society. 

Past President Charles J. Copp, 
of the Railway Master Painters Asso- 
ciation, was introduced and extended 
his greetings. The following letter 
from Past International President 
James Phinnemore, of Toronto, was 
read: 

My Dear Brother Wall: 


I just received an invitation to 
attend your State Convention, 
which was very kind of your sec- 
retary and president. Nothing 
would give me greater pleasure 
than to be with you. I still have 
very pleasant memories of your 
kindness last year, and the flags 
are side by side in my room up- 
stairs. The flowers that went 
with them are as fragrant today 
as when you presented them, be- 
cause of the expressions of good 
will that went with them. Kindly 
convey these sentiments to all my 
brethren in the association and 
wish them all a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 


JAMES PHINNEMORE. 


The Educational Session 
Henry B. Kelley, chairman of the 
Committee on Trade Schools, pre- 
sided at the opening of the afternoon 
session. He made the following re- 
port: 


HE class in painting and dec- 
orating, held at the Dimond In- 
dustrial School at Fall River, is con- 
tinuing its good work. Both the day 
and evening classes being well filled. 
In Boston, the Saturday afternoon 
class at the North Bennet Street In- 
dustrial School is doing well, with a 
good attendance. 

A suggestion from our good 
brother, William E. Wall, as to the 
necessity of interesting and training 
some of our workers in the art of 
graining, met with an instant re- 
sponse and with the hearty coopera- 
tion of Dr. W. H. Crawford, an eve- 
ning class was formed at the Boston 
Trade School, with Mr. Wall as the 
instructor, with an assistant instructor 
in plain painting for those not suffi- 
ciently advanced to study graining. 
The enrollment is at present forty-two, 
with additions at every session. Quite 
a few of our members and sons of 


members are taking this opportunity. 


to enlarge their knowledge of the 
practice of graining with this very 
competent instructor. 

A class was formed in the spring 
at our State Headquarters for instruc- 
tion in paper hanging, and although 
successful, it was not continued this 
winter, as an evening class in paper 
hanging has been formed at the Bos- 
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ton Trade School. This class, too, is. 
meeting with great success, twenty- 
seven being enrolled. 

At Springfield a class in painting 
and graining has been started by the 
Painters’ Union, at the expense of the 
union, and has a large enrollment. 

The Boston Commission on Appren- 
tices for the Building Industries, con- 
sisting of representatives from the 
architects, employers, and the Build- 
ing Trades Council, has been making 
plans to relieve the shortage of ap- 
prentices by placing boys in the trades 
with instruction in the Trade Schools. 

The need for apprentices is con- 
ceded, but it must be realized that 
there is also a great need of trade 
education all along the line. Every 
man connected in any way with the 
painting trade, either as worker, em- 
ployer, or in the selling end, should 
constantly aim to learn more; and if 
a man thinks he knows everything 
there is to know about paints and 
painting, he is surely mentally ossi- 
fied! We can all learn more every 
day, and many of us need to learn a 
great deal more; and with classes and 
meetings where instruction and dis- 
cussions are held, it will arouse a feel- 
ing that painting is worth studying. 

Your committee is still working on 
the problem of starting classes in 
other localities. We have also at- 
tended the meetings of the New Eng- 
land Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, as representing this Society, and 
you will be interested in this work as 
explained by a following speaker. 

Recent developments in building 
new thoroughfares across the city, 
with resultant large real estate deals, 
will surely bring a boom in the build- 
ing industries in our city, and we look 
to a prosperous future for our trade, 
with an awakened desire for a greater 
efficiency and greater educational fa- 
cilities for our workers. 


Respectfully submitted. 


HENRY B. KELLEY. 
WILLIAM E. WALL, 
H. W. CHRISTENSEN. 


“Practical Applications of Voca- 
tional Guidance” was the subject of 
an address by Thomas Davis Ginn, vo- 
cational instructor of the Boston 
Trade School, which was as follows: 


OR the last three years I have been 
an interested auditor at these educa-_ 
tional sessions which you have so wisely 
instituted, and I have enjoyed the good 
natured discussion which is always 
helpful. Last year I listened to one of 
your members berate this group for not 
giving the young men of today a chance 
to learn the trade of painting and dec- 
orating. So now at the Boston Trade. 
School and at the North Bennet School 
two of your own members are giving 
instruction to interested pupils and it is 
up to you to see that they have a job. 
“The world makes way for the man 
who knows where he is going.” So- 
ciety is full’ of misfits for whom the 
careful choice of an education and a 
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fitting vocation might have meant all the 
differences between success and failure— 
happiness and wretchedness. A_ great 
deal of human energy is being wastefully 
dissipated and great stores are but wait- 
jing to be released. In a recent investi- 
gation of The Federal American Engi- 
neering Society “showed industry to be 
but 50 per cent. efficient, when judged 
by no criterion of perfection, but rather 
by attainments actually achieved in cer- 
tain plants at certain times.’ The pub- 
lic is seriously questioning the value of 
an education that largely ignores the life 
of today and concerns itself chiefly with 
academic matters and events of the 
past; the traditional courses that drive 
away one-half of the boys and girls of 
the nation before they are fifteen years 
old to drift hopelessly about from one 
job to another. Today we are living in 
an age of specialization when training 
is needed to meet the rising tide of com- 
petition. Society must face the ques- 
tion of the life careers of its youth and 
the school is the institution best 
qualified to bridge the gap between educa- 
tion and industry. 


Some ten years ago a Department of 
Vocational Guidance was organized by 
the Boston School committee. Today it 
has a staff of ten full time workers 
whose business it is to help persons “to 
choose, prepare for, enter upon, and 
make progress in an occupation.” Of- 
fice hours are held each morning, and 
also two evenings a month for consulta- 
tion at 15 Beacon Street, Room 11. In 
each high school and in every elementary 
school district a teacher is designated 
to act as a counselor. This work is car- 
ried on in addition to his teaching. One 
of the members of the staff supervises 
the work in occupations in an interme- 
diate school. The pupils study the va- 
rious occupations and start to plan their 
life work. A file of school and college 
catalogs is kept for the work in educa- 
tional guidance. Many boys and girls 
are helped to a choice of an evening 
school. These students are kept in touch 
with and encouraged to graduate. I want 
to make it clear that the person seek- 
ing advice is not dictated to. He is ad- 
vised, given material to read, and helped 
to form his own plan. All good guidance, 
of course, should lead to self guidance. 
When it is apparent to all concerned 
that the young person must go into in- 
dustry, the department endeavors to 
place him in the kind of work for which 
he is prepared and which will offer him 
an opportunity. The department prepared 
“A Guide to the Choice of a Secondary 
School.” This school document is studied 
in class under the guidance of the 
teacher in the eighth grade before the 
pupil makes a choice of a secondary 
school. On page 22 of this document 
your trade painting appears. Let me 
quote from page 23 of this same docu- 
ment: “At present the demand for 
skilled workmen in the trades is greater 
than the supply, and this demand seems 
to be increasing steadily. Hence, if you 
are a boy who can do things well with 
your hands you will find in the practical 
training given in the well equipped shops 
and laboratories of the Boston Trade 


School an excellent opportunity to pre- 


Pare yourself for industry,” again, ‘You 


cannot expect to master in a few months 
or a year the principles that make for 
achievement in business and industry. 
Sound preparation is needed and that is 
a matter of continuous, steady growth.” 

At the Boston Trade School, where I 
spend a little more than half of my 
time, I interview every pupil in the 
school at least twice during the year. 
Twice a month I meet the members of 
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of the 
Society. 


New President Massachusetts 


the entefing class in department groups 
and discuss their vocation with them. 
The fourth year class I meet twice a 
week and such subjects as the following 
are taken up: Personal qualities nec- 
essary for success, laws relating to labor, 
scientific management, securing promo- 
tion, trade papers, and keeping up-to- 
date. In conjunction with the English 
Department four lengthy papers are writ- 
ten: ; 

1. “A Description of My Trade.” 

2. “A Biography.” 

3. “A Book Bearing on My Trade.” 

4. “Any Book Approved by the In- 
structor.” 

A careful personal record is kept of 
each pupil, which in conjunction with his 
school records, forms the basis for place- 
ment when he leaves school. The State 
of Massachusetts requires that every 
pupil in a trade school for six months 
or more must be followed for a period 
of five years. This follow up is done by 
questionnaires, visits to the persons on 
the job, calls at the central office at eve- 
ning office hour and by home visits. In 
a study made of the graduates of the 
Boston Trade School, covering a period 
of five years were in the trade 
trained for. A good showing you will 
admit. , 

Boys who are slipping in their studies 
are interviewed, and plans for coaching 
made. The home is visited and the 
friendly cooperation gained. In this way 
many a lad is helped over a hard place 
and retained in school. Financial help 
is often available for exception students, 
and last year three of the members of 
the fourth year class. were able to remain 
and graduate, who otherwise would have 
been forced to leave. Today one of the 
young men is earning $17.50 a week in 
a sheet metal shop, another is earning 
$21.00 a week in a drafting room of a 
large concern, while the third, is in charge 
of the layout work in a sheet metal 
shop and draws $18.00 a week. Two of 
these young men are attending evening 
school at Franklin Union, and all three 
plan to enter Lowell Institute next fall. 

I will now take up some concrete 
cases: 
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1. To Illustrate Choice—A young Ital- 
ian, good type, nineteen years old when 
he came to America. Had attended a 
technical school in Italy. Was discovered 
in the steamer class of an elementary 
school in E. B. learning English. Must 
support himself. Placed in a brass fac- 
tory. Work arduous, wanted to teach. 
Went to evening school, a position teach- 
ing boys in a _ private school, after- 
noons, secured. Now, after two years 
is teaching part time in two schools, and 
last month took the examinations to 
teach in the Boston schools. 

2. Prepare For—A youhg man, son of 
a cabinet maker. Graduated from the 
two-year W. W. course B. T. S. in 1914. 
Worked with father each summer. Older 
brother went to M.I. T. This boy wanted 
to go to college. Had a leaning towards 
social work. Had a good voice, and had 


earned $300 singing in a church be- 
fore his voice changed. Was a good 
scholar, and could run. Obtained a 


scholarship at a private school and pre- 
pared for Dartmouth in three years. En- 
tered in 1919. Received his B. §S. degree 
in 1924. Had to drop out a year to earn 
money. His senior year he received a 
$600 scholarship in music. Is now singing 
in the West. His first year he earned 
$9.00 a week making frames for the local 
photographer. 
é 3. To Enter Upon—Graduate of print- 
ing IIT. B. T. S., excellent student but 
shy, liked composition. Wanted work 
directly on graduation. Placed at press 
feeding at $15.00. In two months was 
given composition and a raise to $17.00 
An elderly employee put some false no- 
tions into the young man’s head and he 
lied to the boss to force a raise. The boss 
called me and the matter was adjusted 
and the young man retained. 
fe. To Make Progress in An Occupa- 
tion—Graduate of W. W. dept., wanted 
to be a cabinet maker. Placed in a cabinet 
shop. Remained in Same shop a little 
over seven years. Rose steadily; em- 
ployer considered him an excellent work- 
man. Attended evening school. Took 
State training course for teachers. Taught 
a i fe a evening class. At present 
structor in a U. S. i in- 
pyle S. Vocational Train 

5 Part Time Job—A pu Tle 
wished to leave school. Veen Rist 
Head of department wished him to re- 
main in school. Talked with father, has 
Just bought a new home, boy feels he 
ought to help. Father doesn’t want boy 
to leave school. Stepmother (very good 
to boy) doesn’t want him to leave, but 
they must count every penny. Boy given 
a job after school, and Saturday, earns 
$5.00 weekly—happy, still in school, do- 
ing well. 

6. Boy Must Leave, Economic—One of 
two boys, father dead; mother remar- 
ried; stepfather thinks boys should be 
at work. Mother works to support boys. 
Oldest studying agriculture, this boy de- 
Sires to be a machinist. Honor roll at 
B. T. S., worked last summer, earned 
$15.00 a week. Has a scholarship of $50.00 
a week secured by department. Will re- 
main in school and graduate. 

7. A Young Man Out of. School Ten 
Years Has Just Written for Guidance— 
Has been with one firm since gradua- 
tion. 

I will close gentlemen with a quotation 
from Bulletin No. '85 United States Bu- 
reau of Education 1918. “Education in a 
democracy, both within and without the 
school should develop in each individual 
the knowledge, interest, ideals, habits, 
and powers whereby he will find his place 
and use that place to shape both him- 
ae and society toward ever nobler 
ends.” 
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Dr. William C. Crawford, director 
of the Boston Trade School, was the 
closing speaker in the educational ses- 
sion. His subject was “Training for 
the Job.” Some of the high lights in 
his address were as follows: 

“Facilities are increasing in Boston 
to enable us to teach the boy the 
trades. We have been asked and you 
have been asked if this is not a ‘fad’? 
Anything new or any advance step 
looks like a fad to the old fogey. 

“The city and the State and the gov- 
ernment are willing to donate money 
to carry on this work when it shows 
real business minds back of it. 

“Fifty years ago 3 per cent. of the 
population lived in the cities. Now 
40 per cent. lives in the cities. The 
boy or girl seventy-five years ago re- 
ceived a good industrial education on 
the farms and in the gardens. Now, 
with the changed living conditions we 
must find new methods to meet them. 

“We are trying in these newer 
schools to give the boys and girls a 
chance to do things. It has been like 
sending boys and girls to school with 
their arms lashed to their sides—like 
trying to teach a boy after you have 
blinded him. 

“Now we have to send to Europe 
for nine-tenths of the superintendents 
in the big industrial concerns, for there 
they train him for his job. 

“Massachusetts is preparing to of- 
fer the same opportunity to the girl or 
to the boy 1o receive an industrial 
training that will fit him to earn a 
livelihood as the boy or girl who is go- 
ing to college to prepare for a profes- 
sional career.” 


An inspirational lecture by Pro- 
fessor J. Frank De Chant, of the 
Sheldon Business College, closed the 
first day’s business session. His sub- 
ject was “Business Service and 
Fundamentals of the Painting and 
Decorating Business.” 


The Second Day 


RESIDENT PERKINS. called 
the convention to order Wed- 
nesday morning, promptly at 10 
o’clock, with a good representation of 
the delegates in their seats. After the 
opening of the Question Box and a 
discussion of various problems the 
first paper of the day was read by 
George A. Winch, of Allston, a mem- 
ber of the Boston association. The 
subject of Mr. Winch’s paper was 
“What to Do in the Winter Months.” 


Mr. Winch’s Address 
I AM going to take the liberty of chang- 
ing the title of my paper slightly and 
call it ‘‘What the Painter Can Do in the 
Winter Months.” 

I am indebted to two members of the 
Boston association for the suggestions 
which they have given me in the prep- 
aration of this paper. 

We are all familiar or at least should 
be familiar with the advantages of keep- 
ing busy all’the year. Our overhead, 
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which is a very important item, but one 
that too few understand, goes on whether 
we are busy or not. Items such as rent, 
fire insurance, and telephone bills are 
paid in the winter as well as in the sum- 
mer. Overhead cannot be avoided, but 
with all the year business there is no 
need to worry about it. The turnover of 
labor is a very expensive item and would 
be a handsome profit to some _ busi- 
ness men if it could be avoided. Hvery 
time a new man is put to work it costs 
something that we have not figured on. 
Then, too, if we do not soon have work 
all the year there will not be any ap- 
prentices learning our trade. 

“More than 35,000 men die or retire 
from the building trades each year,” says 
a report. “Comparing the 1920 census 
with that of 1910 the former shows the 
percentage of carpenters over forty-five 
years’ of age have increased from 38.9 
to 44.9, bricklayers from. 34.6 to 44.6, and 
paperhangers from 24.6 to 41.4.” 

In other words more than two-fifths of 
the men in the craft named were over 
torty-five years of age. 
are not mentioned in this report, they 
would probably be about the same as the 
other trades. 

We are prone to blame the weather, 
labor, politics, the banker and other 
things for the condition of our business, 
but each man will succeed or fail to suc- 
ceed by his own effort or lack of effort. 

A report made to Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover by a special investigating 
committee shows that construction and 
repair work slacken aS much in the 
Sunny South and California as they do 
in Central and Northern States. Does 
this not prove that the winter dull sea- 
son is a condition of mind? 

I read a story the other day and while 
I cannot vouch for its authenticity, it is 
a good illustration of the kind of thing 
that is apt to affect business. A portrait 
painter was in the habit of going to a 
certain restaurant in pre-Volstead days 
and he ordered with his dinner a bottle 
of wine and a good cigar. On this par- 
ticular day he happened to pick up a 
newspaper which lay there and read an 
article telling, how hard times would be 
during the coming winter. He told his 
friend, the proprietor, that he would be 
unable to come there for dinner any 
more in view of the hard times ahead. 
The proprietor, in turn, decided that he 
could not let his wife have the hat she 
wanted. The milliner would not buy the 
fur coat she intended to, and the furrier 
decided not to have the picture of his 
wife and daughter painted, as he had 
planned to. So the hard times which 
the painter read about came true. A 
short time later, going to the restaurant 
for a special occasion, he happened to see 
the same paper and looking at it dis- 
covered he had read an article four years 
old. 

I believe that it is only through co- 
operation not alone of the master paint- 
ers but of all the building trades and 
labor unions that the dull season bugbear 
can be put down quickly and success- 
fully. A prominent labor leader is re- 
ported to have said that the reason a lot 
of people only work two-thirds of the 
time is that they want to rest one-third 
of the time. We have been so used to 
sitting back and taking it easy during 
the winter that as a rule no effort is 
made to get business during that pe- 
riod. To get the “can’t do it in winter” 
idea out of the heads of the property 
owners we must first get it out of our 
own. 

There is not enough interest in the 
trade as a whole shown by the master 
painter. It is every man for himself, 
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whereas, if each one put a little effort 

into the common pool, the trade would 
be benefited as well as every individual 
that helps it. When we have time the 
best results can be obtained by asso- 
ciating with the successful men in the 
business. There are new ideas and 
methods constantly coming up and no 
man is so trade-wise that he can attord 
to miss this chance for associating. 

Advertising will do a great deal to 
lengthen the ‘painting season, if it is 
properly used. However, it requires 
knowledge of the art or it is money 
wasted... There are so many factors to 
be considered that it is not as easy to 
advertise in our business as in a retail 
business that goods already made. Still 
it can and is being done very success- 
fully. Two or three years ago we had 
an expert on advertising address this 
convention. He said in part that the 
best form of advertising was by personal 
call. Next came the personal letter, 
which is probably more widely used than 
the first. And then advertising in the 
local papers. The latter method to be of 
any practical value should not be simply 
a business card, but the reading matter 
should command attention and should be 
changed frequently. One of the chief 
talking points for dull season advertising 
is that the best men can be put on the 
job and more personal attention given to 
the work. 

In certain sections of the West where 
they go at things a little differently from 
what we do here in New England, the 
campaigns which I spoke of last year, 
sponsored by the manufacturers, jobbers, 
the master painters and the unions, have 
in some cases been very successful. 

Every man has or should have a side 
line, but the trouble with a great many 
shops today is that through lack of heat 
they are not equipped to handle shop 
work during the winter months. The 
refinishing of furniture is a very profit- 
able occupation for the winter where 
facilities are available. Automobile 
painting is also being done by some of 
the brothers during the winter. 

At least one of our members builds 
houses, having the foundation laid dur- 
ing November, so that the inside paint- 
ing will come along at the proper time. 
Others go to their bankers, borrow money, 
buy up property, put it in good condi- 
tion and sell for a profit in the spring. 

The method of financing or of time 
payments which is to be discussed at 
several of the State conventions and 
also at the International convention 
might be used to advantage in some 
cases to stimulate winter business. Of 
course it may have to be altered slightly 
to suit the individual needs. i 

It seems to me this might be a good 
subject for discussion at the meetings of 
the local associations and we might ar- 
rive at some conclusions which would 
be of advantage to the whole trade. ~ / 


i 

AST President Ivory A. Morse,” 

of Hyde Park, chairman of a7 
special committee to revise State rules — 
and regulations for the painting baa 
ness, including the mechanical applica-_ 
tion of paint, made a progressive re- — 
port covering the work of the com- 
mittee during the past year, together 
with a report of the discussions and 
findings made after a joint session 
with the Department of Labor and 
Industry and representatives of labor 
organizations. Mr. Morse said the 
committee would hold more sessions 
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with these organizations and that a 
final report would be made at the next 
convention of the society. 

Concerning the mechanical applica- 
tion of paint made it possible “For 
every master painter to add at least 
ten thousand dollars of profitable 
business to his present business and 
that this should yield a net profit of 
ten per cent., or one thousand dollars 
to his income.” 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
Chairman Morse and the members of 
the committee for the progressive re- 
port that was made. 

A letter of greeting from the Con- 
necticut Society, by the secretary, O. 
V. Marsh, offering best wishes for 
a successful convention in Boston, 
was read by President Perkins, and 
was ordered placed on file. 


The Progressive Painter 


“The Progressive Painter” was the 
subject of a paper read by Gordon P. 
Marshall, of the Boston Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Marshall’s paper was as fol- 
lows : 


6s7T\HE PROGRESSIVE PAINTER,” the 

title of this paper, is a very in- 
clusive one and could cover almost every 
line of our business; but I am going to 
try to divide it into four groups; first, 
products and methods; second, financing; 
third, business getting; and lastly, the 
most important, the human factors con- 
cerning relationship between the em- 
ployer and his men. 

We are now living in an age of great 
speed and intense progress. In the past 
century our civilization with regara to 
mechanical, chemical, and material 
things has grown more than in many 
centuries before, and we are now dis- 
covering and inventing at the highest 
rate ever known. Our meens of trans- 
portation, of communication, of warfare, 
of living, are being intensely refined and 
improved every day. Gentlemen, what 
is true of other things is also true in 
paints and painting. 

Not a week goes by that a drummer 
or paint salesman does not call at my 
office wishing to show me a moisture 
proof sandpaper; a mill white that will 
resist all dampness, vibration or acid; a 
new aenser pigment, etc. What is our 
attitude towards these men? Do we say 
why I have used such and such for 
twenty years and it is good enough, or 
do we say it is impossible for paint to 
stick on damp surfaces? Do we ridicule 
them? Do we turn them down without 
a hearing? The day of good enough is 
past. That painter who will not listen 
to new products, does not make honest 
experiments and tests, will find himself 
hopelessly outdistanced by his more mod- 
ern competitor. 

Throughout this paper let us get the 
proper basis for discussion by getting 
back to fundamental facts. What are 
we in business for? To make money. 
How can we make the most money? By 
rendering che most efficient and satisfac- 
tory service at the least cost. There- 
fore, is it not worth your while to be 
progressive, to know cheaper and more 
efficient ways to accomplish the same 
or better results? Fellow painters, you 
cannot afford not to be Jjrogressive, to 
search out better materials and better 
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methods. And in these things the manu- 
facturers are our best friends. Let us 
cooperate and help them in every way. 

I have only time in these few minutes 
to speak of two things with regard to 
methods; first, rigging, and secondly, 
spray painting. Every man should be on 
the lookout for safer and more economical 
ways of rigging, there are many patent 
devices for various rigging problems; 
drum ana cable apparatuses for large, 
high, exterior surface staging; light and 
easily adjustable standards to hold planks 
for extensive interior ceiling work of ap- 
proximately even height. Theodore 
Roosevelt said, ‘Every man owes some 
of his time to the upbuilding of the 
profession t> which he belongs.” This 
convention is one of the best ways to 
help. Discuss your problems with each 
other. If all the painting knowledge of 
this gathering was concentrated in one 
man, he would be infinitely better than 
any of us. To help each other to im- 
prove and build up our industry is the 
duty of every individual. 

You all know more or less what spray 
painting is. In strict accordance with 
the trend of the times, towards lavor sav- 
ing devices and more efficient tools, 
manufacturers and painters have develop- 
ed machines for applying nearly: every 
kind of paint by means of compressed 
air. ‘These mechanical devices do not 
fit every problem or entirely replace 
brushes, but they are more efficient and 
cheaper under certain conditions and will 
undoubtedly come more and more into 
use in accordance with public demanv in 
spite of the opposition of labor, which 
has so often in the past opposed such 
labor saving methods. I will not at- 
tempt here to say it spreads the paint 
evener, uses more or less material, is 
cheaper or not, but it is our duty to the 
public intrusted by them with the paint- 
ing industry to give spray painting se- 
rious consideration. 

The second of the four groups I men- 
tioned is financing. May I point out the 
absolute necessity of taking advantage 
of the one, two, or three per cent. dis- 
counts on material? ‘ompetition is much 
keener than formerly and every cent 
counts. Practically every manufacturer 
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allows a ten-day discount. Have you ever 
figured the return a hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars used to meet bills on ten- 
day discount terms would pay? Let us 
all agree that six or seven per cent. per 
year is a good return on money invested 
in bonds or stocks. Now take a thou- 
sand dollars and discount your bills, with 
a turnover each month. You save say 
two per cent.; $20 the first month, $20 
the second, making a total of $240 in 
the year. Wouldn’t it pay you to cash 
some of your bonds and take your dis- 
counts, making a 24 per cent. return on 
your money, instead of 6 per cent? I 
know of one concern whose discounts 
save them over fifty dollars a week, sufti- 
cient to pay their bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher. Is it not worth while, if not 
absolutely necessary? 

Have you heard of the new approved 
method of financing paint jobs and pur- 
chases of paint on deferred payments? 
One man has said, that if a way could 
be found whereby the property owner 
could get painting done on the partial 
payment plan, and the painter could 
discount the contract, the painting in- 
dustry would be more than doubled. 

A uniform method of making such 
transactions possible was approved in Oc- 
tober by the National Paint and the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions, as well as by the executive com- 
mittee of the “Save the Surface Cam- 
paign.” Briefly summarized, it is as 
follows: 

1. The master painter finds a prop- 
erty owner who wants to paint and pay 
for same over a period of time. 

2. The painter includes an additiona’ 
ten per cent. in his estimate. 

3. A finance company investigates ar 
accepts or rejects the proposition. 

4. The property owner agrees to pay 
the master painter twenty per cent. cash 
at the completion of his work and the 
rest to the finance company in install- 
ments. 

5. On completion the painter gets his 
twenty per cent, cash and discounts his 
contract with the finance company, get- 
ting cash less the ten per cent. originally 
added, which the finance company keeps 
for their services and the interest costs. 

As I understand it, the “Save the Sur- 
face Campaign” is prepared to furnish 
names of finance companies who are will- 
ing to handle these transactions. Ex- 
actly the same method can be followed 
by manufacturers of paint in selling on 
the installment plan to property owners. 
If this plan will double or even increase 
our industry to any degree, it is certainly 
worth looking into by progressive paint- 
ers who want bigger profits attainable 
by rendering greater service. 

Now, let us consider business getting 
with its associated ideas, estimating re- 
lations with architécts and builders, and 
cost keeping. To all of us business get- 
ting is of primary importance because un- 
less we have a job we have no way of 
showing our efficiency or the true value 
of our work. Twenty years ago prac- 
tically every contract was let on the basis 
of the lowest bid, and it was unethical 
for architects or builders to do other- 
wise. Now, that is no longer true, we are 
getting nearer every day to a much 
fairer and more reasonable basis, that of 
giving the best value not the cheapest. 
What does it avail a man to have his 
factory or house painted for $2,000 and 
have the paint come off in two years 
where a bid of $3,000 would give him 
a job lasting for five years. Our clients 
are beginning to realize this and no man’s 
business is secure that is based on cheap- 
ness not quality. 

Percentage and cost plus work is be- 
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coming more frequent because the buyers 
of paint jobs are beginning to find out 
that it is the most economical way for 
them, providing they hire a contractor of 
unquestionable reliability, 

We are confronted by competition 
called skinning the job, putting on in- 
ferior materials and less coats than are 
specified. Such contractors are not alto- 
gether to blame. It is mighty hard to 
put on six coats specified, where three 
do a perfect job and additional ones only 
increase the danger of peeling or crack- 
ing. Progressive painters should co- 
operate with architects and builders to 
educate them so that they specify only 
what is actually needed. This will help 
to make skinning impossibie. 

The tendency of our times is towards 
precision and accuracy. This applies es- 
pecially to estimating. All painters will 
admit that painting estimating is harder 
than any other kind. But, gentlemen, 
haphazard guessing or only a general 
knowledge of costs will no longer pay 
in our business. Hither you are too low 
and get stuck, or you lose the job. Just as 
in the manufacturing industry costs must 
be found accurately, soin our business by 
careful study and averaging we must 
know how long it will take a man to lay 
in small ceilings, how far a pound of 
water color will go, how much faster a 
man can finish interior trim with shellac 
than.varnish, and how much less ma- 
terial it takes. The man who does not 
go after business with an accurate knowl- 
edge of his costs will fail to show a 
profit at the end of the year. Fifteen 
years ago bids varied often three or four 
hundred per cent., today it is not true. 
I hear continually of jobs where the mar- 
gin is very small; on a recent $14,000 
job four bids were within three hundred 
dollars; on another of $5,000 the low man 
was just $50 below the next man. After 
studying several groups of bids it is not 
hard for a building contractor to find 
out who is most consistent, most reliable, 
and who really knows his business. The 
openings for such a painter are very 
great; for instance, fire jobs, alterations, 
approximates, etc. The contractor will 
call in the man he knows is going to be 
right. 

Here, before I go on to my last group, 
I just wart to mention a few things 
about the municipal and State work in 
connection with painting. The tendancy 
towards regulation and restriction which 
is growing in our country has not missed 
our industry. State Labor Commissions 
and Industrial Boards are looking into 
painting and making regulations with re- 
gard to rigging, to working conditions, to 
questionable materials, etc. We cannot 
blame them if they make errors, they are 
not painters. Therefore, let us find out 
what is being done, what is going on. 
Let us take an active interest and part 
in these regulations. It is our duty as 
progressive men and painters to give our 
knowledge for the betterment of our in- 
dustry. 

Municipal authorities are aiding in 
many ways the education of apprentices. 
The permanency and the standards of 
our business depends on the new men 
coming into it. Are you doing your 
share to help apprentices, to make paint- 
ing attractive, and to decrease the time 
it takes to develop a real all around 
mechanic? 

Now I come to the personal relations 
between the employer and his men, the 
most important thing upon which de- 
pends the success of any business. That 
relation today is very different from 
what it used to be. The development of 
trade unions, the introduction of many 
mechanical devices, the higher standard 
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of living, has changed things. Are we 
keeping up with the times? Do you 
know what this new relationship is? 
Without such understanding no man can 
get his mechanics to give their best ef- 
forts. 

What we need today is a more per- 
sonal and intimate contact with those we 
work with. Let us create a common 
interest, a feeling of brotherhood not 
only between the workers, but between 
them and the superintendent and the 
boss. It is regrettable that the spirit 
of the workmen and the employers has 
grown continually apart, that each is 
looking more and more towards their own 
selfish interests without consideration of 
the other. It is too bad that the em- 
ployer and the employee often regard 
each other almost antagonistically and 
endeavor to do as little.as possible in 
return for as much as they can get. We 
must get together, we must develop this 
common interest not only in our own 
but in each others welfare. 

The reason for this antagonistic feel- 
ing is due to many causes. On the em- 
ployers side there has been a tendency 
to oppose almost instinctively every move 
of labor, and, on the other hand, labor 
has created certain conditions which are 
entirely foreign to our American tradi- 
tions of individual-liberty and- individual 
opportunity. 

Unfortunately from time immemorial 
it has been human nature for competitors 
to oppose each other, but only through 
sincere cooperation and interest and un- 
derstanding of the individual problems 
of each employer can we expect to better 
these conditions. The American public 
will not long stand for such rules that 
are entirely contrary to the spirit under 
which we live and do business. 

I hope you all, as men vitally inter- 
ested in the painting industry will get 
together, will put painting on the pro- 
gressive basis of other lines. I hope you 
will feel free to discuss your problems 
with each other, will look eczerly for new 
improved methods and materials, and will 
encourage a better feeling between em- 
ployer and employee to the benefit of 
the. industry and the’ mutual welfare 
of all. ; : 


Prudential Committee Report 


HE report of the Prudential com- 
mittee on the subject of the in- 
corporation of the Massachusetts so- 
ciety was made by E. C. Beck, chair- 
man of the committee, who stated that 
the report was of a progressive 
nature and that a final report, or re- 
‘vised report, would be made later. He 
stressed the advantage and necessity 


of united action and of a legal incor- 


poration, for the protection of the so- 
ciety and of its property. 

Mr. Beck read a draft of the pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws, which 
will be adopted, after possible amend- 
ments and revision, by the Massa- 
chusetts society, according to a motion 
that was carried without a dissenting 
vote at the conclusion of the reading 
of the preliminary report. 


The afternoon session was held in 
the exhibition hall, adjoining the con- 
vention room. After a song hour Pro- 
fessor David D. Vaughn spoke on 
“The Human Factor in Business.’ 
The convention delegates, with the 
salesmen and dealers, made a large 
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audience for the speaker, who was 
loudly applauded for his lecture. 


The Closing Day 


EEPING right with his schedule 
President Perkins called the 
convention to order promptly at 10 
o’clock, Thursday morning, the clos- 
ing day of the meeting. After a pre- 
liminary report from the nominating 
committee Chairman Chester Hobart, 
of the Committee on the President’s 
Address, read the finding of the com- 
mittee on the recommendations made 
by the president. 
ported favorably on the matter of in- 
corporating the society, favorably on 
the drafting of a new constitution by 
the Prudential committee, approved 
the appropriation of twenty-five dol- 
lars for the secretary’s incidental ex- 
penses and also that a balance of $300 
be credited to the treasurer’s account 
in bank. The recommendation for a 
telephone for the secretary was not 
approved. This report was signed by 
Chairman Hobart, Ernest Schupbach 
and George A. Fisher. © 
Henry B. Kelley, chairman, made 
the following report for the Commit- 
tee on the Practical Work Exhibi- 
tion: 

The society is indebted to those 
members who have given of their 
time and talents to make these ex- 
hibits: 

Wm. EH. Wall—A large exhibit of 
graining, marbling and moire silk 
fabric effects and an exhibition of 
graining from friends in Australia. 

Ottomar Willburg (deceased 1917) 
—A panel of light and shade work 
owned by the society. 

James Muncey—Two landscapes. 

Albert D. Howlett Co.—Two 1lu- 
nettes. 

P. Holdenson Co.—Figure piece 
and three interior sketches. 

Arthur L. Perkins—Samples of 
sponge stippling. 

Schupbach & Zeller—Samples of 
moulding and stippling. 

Wordman & Keeling—Texture sam- 
ples—travertine and mosaic. 

Henry B. Keeling—Figure panel 
and antique tray. 

North Bennet Street School— 
Painted ornaments, landscape, color 
chart, texture samples. 


Committee: 
HENRY B. KEELING, Chairman. 
STUART H. HANSON. 
H. W, CHRISTENSEN, 
JOHN BRADLEY. 
WM. SUNDELL. 
L. A. C. KELLEY. 


E. C. Beck, for the General Ex- 
ecutive Convention Committee, made 
a brief report, showing that more than 
a thousand admission tickets each day 
had been taken at the door, not in- 
cluding the large number of dele- 
gates and exhibitors who were ad- 
mitted on their badges. He declared 
that the Massachusetts Society was the 
best organization in the International 
association in the United States, at 
the same time paying a high tribute 
to the Canadian association, which, he 
said, was one hundred per cent. in- 


The committee re- 
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terested in the work of the organiza- 
tion in the Dominion. 


Ivory H. Morse reported for the 
Program committee, quoting from the 
foreword, published on the inside 
cover of the program, as follows: 


| These conventions and exhibitions are 
the result of a desire of those interested 
in paint and the application of paint to 
meet and exchange ideas and progressive 

uggestions, and to become better ac- 
-quainted with representatives of the 
—eraft. 

The master painter free from business 
cares and inspired by the discussions at 
convention sessions is receptive to help- 
ful suggestions and information about 
new materials and methods that would 
assist in building for him a bigger and a 
better business. 

The exhibitor, forgetting his many dis- 
appointments of road traveling, comes 
with an abundance of good cheer to meet 
what are recognized as the leading 
masters of the painting industry and to 
cooperate with them in maintaining the 
present high standards of the painting 
and decorating business. 

Thus we meet to contribute our part 
to this great movement of progressive 
paint education and to promote that ele- 
ment of good-will known as Business 
Fraternity, 


“The Romance of Your Job” was 
the subject of an interesting address 
by Charles A. Arms, who was thanked 
by a rising vote of the convention. 


B. S. Dill, of Dorchester, then re- 
ported for the Nominating committee. 
It was moved and carried that the 
secretary should cast the vote of the 
convention for the ticket as nominated 
and the new officers were duly de- 
clared elected. 


Mr. Beck’s Report 


herrepott of Eb. S.- Beck, repre- 
sentative on the International Ex- 
ecutive Board, covering the last In- 
ternational convention, held at Atlan- 
tic City, together with a report cover- 
ing the summer International Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, held at Wau- 
kegan, was next made. His report was 
as follows: 


uf 
The last International convention was 


one of the best ever held by the asso- 
ciation. The superb Hotel Ambassador 
Was convention headquarters and is one 
of the finest in Atlantic City. Seventy 
delegates and their wives attended this 
wonderful convention from Massachu- 
setts. The whole number made several 
stop-overs on the homeward trip, after 
thoroughly enjoying four days in the 
playground of America. 
It would be a pleasure for the Ex- 
ecutive Board delegate to go into de- 
tail, of one of the finest arranged con- 
ventions he has ever attended, and one 
of great value toward uplift and progres- 
gion to our craft, but the time and your 
“program will not permit, at this conven- 
ui0n,. 
Your delegate has made two reports 
on International matters; one at the Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, February 26, 1924, 
and one at the Executive Board meeting 
held in Fall River on August 23, 1924. 
You also received a descriptive report 
in Series 2, No. 3 Bulletin on February 
22, 1924, and Series 2, No. 6 Bulletin, in 
August, 1924. 
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I would suggest that all our mei bers 
keep their bulletins on file. They have 
been a wonderful aid to keep our entire 
membership informed on trade and asso- 
ciation matters. And, further, all mas- 
ter painter. should thoroughly read our 
trade magazines, especially the Pa‘nrrers 
MaGazinge. It prints in full the pro- 
ceedings of all the State association con- 
ventions, as well as International. 

I am exceedingly grateful for the 
honor you have conferred upon me as 
your representative to the International 
Association of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, and trust my successor will en- 
joy it as I have. 

A discussion of the report, covering 
the affairs of the International Asso- 
ciation, followed. It was agreed that 
the International association must 
have a largely increased financial sup- 
port and, it was declared that the 
Massachusetts society was ready to do 
its part in this support. 

A motion made by William E. Wall 
that the Massachusetts Society add 
one dollar per capita to its subscrip- 
tion to the International association 
was amended to read that “the Massa- 
chusetts society is ready to lend such 
financial support to the International 
association as is necessary at this 
time” was carried by unanimous vote. 
Mr. Beck was instructed to bring 
this action to the attention of the In- 
ternational association at the Des 
Moines convention next month. 


Installation of Officers 


The installation of the new officers 
was the order of business, following 
the noon lunch. Past President Will- 
iam E. Wall, who is also a past master 
of installation ceremonies, was named 
installing officer, and Milo D. Clay, of 
Lowell, also a past president, was 
made grand marshal. At the direction 
of the installing officer each officer, 
commencing with President - Elect 
John Lingard, of Somerville, was es- 
corted to the platform and instructed 
in the duties of his office, and the em- 
blem of his office pinned to his coat. 
Each new officer pledged his best ef- 
forts for the coming year, and at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies they 
were all declared duly elected and in- 
stalled. 

President Lingard took the gavel, 
and thanking the delegates for their 
consideration and attention, declared 
the thirty-fourth convention  ad- 
journed. 


The Entertainment 


The Massachusetts Women’s Auxil- 
iary was very active in directing the 
entertainment features of the con- 
vention. As has been stated the pres- 
entation of the silk flag to the Massa- 
chusetts society was one of the pleas- 
ant features of the first day’s session. 

Tuesday evening a costume party 
was held in the convention hall, which 
was largely attended, almost all the 
delegates and their friends being 
dressed in some fantastic raiment. 
President and Mrs. Lingard appeared 
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as visitors from the Sunny South, 
with their faces black. President and 
Mrs, A. L. Perkins were also prize 
winners for their costumes. 

A whist party for the ladies was 
given Wednesday afternoon, with Mrs. 
Ivory Morse, chairman of the com- 
mittee, in charge. In the evening the 
ladies were entertained at a theatre 
party, with Mrs. H. C. Christensen, 
chairman of the committee. While the 
ladies were at the theatre the delegates 
and the exhibitors were entertained at 
a smoker in the convention hall, which 
was a highly successful affair and 
widely praised. Professional talent 
had been brought in for the evening. 

The annual banquet Thursday eve- 
ning, followed by the reception to the 
newly elected President and Mrs. 
John Lingard, closed the week’s fes- 
tivities. Past President Thomas B. 
Akin, of New Bedford, presided as 
chairman. A number of entertainers 
contributed to make the dinner and 
evening a success. A large dancing 
party finally closed the evening. 


Exhibitors at Convention 


The following manufacturers and 
agents were represented in the exhibition 
hall at the Massachusetts Convention: 


Dexter Brothers Company, Boston, Mass. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Samoset Paint 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank Bownes Co., Ine., Lynn, Mass. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., Boston, Mass. 

National Lead Company of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

James H. Prince Paint Co., Boston, Mass. 

Boston Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 

Norfolk Varnish Co., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 

John W. Masury & Son, New York, N. Y. 

Campbell & Wiswell, Boston, Mass. 

Asakel Wheeler Co., Boston, Mass. 

Carpenter-Morton Co., Boston, Mass. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Watson, Hallett Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Paste Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Chadwick-Boston Lead Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gould & Cutler, Boston, Mass. 

Sidney M. Warshauer, Boston, Mass. 

The Craftex Co., Boston, Mass. 

C. W. H. Moulton Co., Boston, Mass. 

Kwix Company, Boston, Mass. 

John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emil Calman & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Diemont-Levy Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wall-Goodbar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Briggs-Maroney Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. N. Y. 

The Hagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Bradley Stuc-o-tint Co., Boston, Mass. 

James B. Sipe & Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 
ene A. Munn’s Kalsomine Co., Brooklyn, 

HK. W. Nash Co., Boston, Mass. 

Beacon Paint Products Co., Boston, Mass. 

Hazard Lead Works Co., Ine. Boston, 
Mass. 

American Manufacturers Company of New 
England, Boston, Mass. 

The Huron Milling Co., Boston, Mass. 

Wm. H. King & Co., Long Island City, 


and Varaish Company, 


VaRYS: 

The Glidden Company of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

Valentine & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schroeder & Tremayne, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Shellac Co., Dorchester, Mass. 

Geo. W. Reinhardt Co., Inc., South Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boston Mill Remnants Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Thibaut & Walker Co., Long Island 
Clay wNy ay 

Armitage Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Patent Cereals Co., Geneva. N. Y. 

Martin Varnish Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sulgrave, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 

The Arco Co.. Cleveland, O. 

Quaker City Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Tri-State Holds 15th Convention 


L. R. Henderson, of Denver, Elected President of Association Representing Colorado 


b] 


Wyoming and New Mexico—F. W. Heidbrak Re-Elected Secretary- 
Treasurer, and A. I. Clark, Field Secretary 


HE fifteenth annual convention 

I of the Tri-State ‘Association 

of Master House Painters 
and Decorators was held in the AI- 
bany Hotel, Denver, Colorado, on De- 
cember 8, 9 and 10. President L. D. 
Myres, of Denver, presided. The at- 
tendance was large and there was a 
lively interest manifest. The dele- 
gates represented the three States 
comprising the association, Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico. There 
were a number of master painters 
present from other Western States. 

In welcoming the convention to the 
city, Mayor Stapleton, of Denver. 
said : 

“IT am glad to welcome you men to 
‘Denver because you are a ‘clean-up’ 
crowd. I never saw a man with a 
paint brush who wasn’t helping some 
one to clean up and beautify things. 
The city is yours.” 


President Myres’ Address 


The annual address of the presi- 
dent was presented by L. D. Myres, 
who held this position for four years, 
having been succeeded this year by L. 
R. Henderson, who was elected at the 
close of the convention. Mr. Myres’ 
address was as follows: 


DECADE) and a half ago a 
few of our members organ- 
- ized the Western Tri-State Associa- 
tion. Today, we are meeting in the 
fifteenth annual convention. The aims 
of our organization and association 
were to give better service to the pub- 
lic. The public is made up of all kinds 
of people. P is for Philip, U is for 
you, B is for bill, L is for Lizzie, I 
for Isaac and C is for Charley. 

During the past year this associa- 
tion has experienced its most vigor- 
ous growth. It has increased its 
membership fifty per cent. in spite of 
the loss of fifteen members through 
death or non-payment of dues. This 
growth is especially due to our be- 
loved brother member W. B. Sale. 
During the past year he has worked 
in all kinds of places, altitudes and 
conditions to influence and persuade 
reputable contractors to become mem- 
bers of our body. We see today evi- 
dences of his handiwork from Lead- 
ville, Sterling, Casper, Greeley, and 
many other places which time does 
not permit me to mention. 

I wish to point out a few of our 
activities during the past year: 


Western Tri-State Elects 
Officers for 1925 at 
Convention in Denver 


President 
eR ENDERSON Ss ssn. Denver, Colo. 


First Vice-President 


‘J, B. HILDRICH. .Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Second Vice-President 
GEORGE REIMER....Longmount, Colo. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


I. W. HHEIDBRAK.........Denver, Colo. 
Field Secretary 
T. HOWARD NANCE...... Denver, Colo. 
Executive Board Members 
API aACTAR Ke eee Greeley, Colo. 
He Ga veiRiGKS ON anwients es Casper, Wyo. 
Delegate to International Convention 
TPE ECHO e cure stan ea crt Denver, Colo. 
First. The association last year 


adopted a scale or calculator to be 
used in ascertaining the costs on vari- 
ous materials and labor. The Berry 
Bros. Varnish company printed ten 
thousand of these and they have been 
mailed out to every member, both 
in Canada and the United States. Our 
Mr. McGahn, secretary of the Inter- 
national Master House Painters and 
Decorators Association, said of this 
calculator, “It fills a long felt want 
and I will see to it that every master 
painter in our association has a copy. 
It informs the estimator as to cost, but 
does not establish a_ selling price, 
which would be illegal.” 

The name of our association is on 
the front cover and we will gain wide 
publicity through this circulation. 

Secondly. We sent to each active 
and each associate member, a 10- by 
12-inch framed, ingraved certificate of 
membership in our association and 
even has the wire put on in order that 
it may be hung up in the shop, 
store or office at once. A druggist 
has his diploma, the doctor his cer- 
tificate, the lawyer his sheepskin, and 
it is proper that the painter have his 
paint skin. I would like to see this 
idea taken up by every association in 
the country. It is a sign of education 
in our trade. The very word “Skins” 
is significant. “S” stands for skill, 
“K” for knowledge, “I” for informa- 
Hone for’ name and )"S” for 
styles. 

This skill is gained through experi- 
ence and practice, knowledge is the 
result of reading, travel, inquiry, ob- 
servation; information is given out 
with helpful hints, ideas, swapped or 


exchanged; names are established 
through personality and styles are 
created through suggestions from 
architects, members and customers. 

A word about advertising. If your 
business is not worth advertising, ad- 
vertise it for sale. There are various 
mediums of advertising: Newspapers, 
magazines, programs, calendars, blot- 
ters, letters, rulers, pencils and many 
others. Make your copy as simple 
as possible. Like a toast, it should be 
much in little. Talk to them, not at 
them. John Wanamaker said that he 
was Satisfied that one-third. of the 
money he spent on advertising was 
wasted, but he would give any man 
a half million dollars to tell him which 
third. Your personality advertises 
you. Join clubs, lodges, associations 
and attend the meetings. Get up and 
speak, as I am speaking, and get 
some notoriety or publicity as the case 
may be. 

Another thing which I want to 
speak about is the practice of buying 
brushes, materials and equipment 
from painters without exacting a bill 
of sale or evidence that they were 
bought and paid for in the regular 
way. Many of us have had materials 
offered to us by sellers at greatly re- 
duced prices and some of us purchase 
these goods. It might be that the 
goods were stolen from one of your 
competitors and you might make a 
few dollars through the deal. Then 
the next time, your neighbor might 
buy materials which have been stolen 
from your shop or off the job. It is 
wise for us to refrain from buying 
these snaps and thus discourage this 
evil. By so doing we remove a mar- 
ket for stolen goods. The other day 
a man offered me 200 pounds of white 
lead for $7.50 and told me that he 
had bought it from a local firm. I 
inquired and found that he had never 
purchased the material. I do not 
know what he did do with it, but I do 
know that I did not buy it. 


According to a Chinese proverb, 
“Fhe man who runs the shop should 
wear a smile.” Smiles is the longest 
word in the English language. It’s a 
mile between the first and last letter. 
It is the face and the voice with a 
smile that wins. There are many 
sources for smiles in our business. The 
first letter in smiles is ‘“S,” which 
stands for surface. This is the founda- 
tion and bulwark of our business. It 
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is here, there, and everywhere. It 
is to the north, east, south, west, up, 
down, and here. It may be seen to 
the right or left, before or behind you, 
and above you and beneath you. It 
is subjected to the ravages of old man 
Decay. He is perpetual motion. He 
is active, day by day, in every way. 
Watch him as he uses the elements 
in his persistent efforts to waste and 
wear away. With his spotlight he 
fades and bleaches, hues and tints; 
with his solar blow-torch he blisters 
and burns all that he touches; with 
his sprinkling cart he spills rain from 
above; with his hailstone hammer he 
beats down all resistance; with his 
sleet, snow and ice he freezes the 
surface; with his blasts of wind he 
carries dirt, sand, smoke and noxious 
gasses and deposits it upon all material 
things. 

Thus he has worked since the world 
began. The only thing that stands be- 
tween this demon and the surface of 
the owners is the painter and his life 
preserving tonic. He is the one who 
stops this perpetual motion and he 
does it by the application of paint and 
varnish. Save the surface and you 
save all is a slogan we should use 
summer, winter, spring and fall. 

“M” is the second letter in smiles 
and it stands for Material. If you 
want to generate a substantial smile 
here today just give each one of these 
salesmen a carload order. The smile 
of prosperity is on every can; the 
smile of contentment is on every 
label; the smile of health is seen in 
the reflection of the paint film. This 
material smile is not on the face, but 
on the surface. It is the retaining wall 
between preservation and decay; be- 
tween permanancy and now; between 
conservation and waste. Care and use. 
These smiles will broaden with care 
and use. They will shrink with neglect 
and abuse. 

The third letter is ‘I,’ which stands 
for insurance. Insurance is a broad 
term. There are many kinds. Fire, 
life, accident, property and _ liability 
and so on without end. Liability in- 
surance should be carried by every 
master painter. If you do carry it 
some day you may smile. If you do 
not carry it, some day you may smile 
on the other side of your face. It is 
a triangle, a trinity. It protects the 
owner, the employer and the em- 
ployee. If the contractor does not 
carry insurance on his men, in many 
States the owner is liable. Many 
firms as individuals will not give.their 
work to contractors who do not carry 
insurance. Use this as a business get- 
ter. Tell your customers that you carry 
employers’ liability insurance. I do 
not think that insurance increases the 
cost of doing work. I believe that my 
men will do better work and do more 
of it when they know that I have pro- 
tected them with insurance. I carry 
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insurance and which I would not get 
if I did not protect my men thus. 

“L” is the next character in this 
word puzzle. It starts Labor. This is 
the most desirable thing in life. With- 
out work none could be healthy, happy 
or useful. The hidden wealth and vast 
resources of the earth would have no 
value without work. It has saved 
many men from despair and suicide. 
Labor is behind every fortune, every 
industry, every accomplishment of 
man. The man or woman who tries 
to live without work is characterless, 
selfish, undeveloped, useless, un- 
profitable members of society. Of all 
the privileges God has bestowed upon 
man, work or labor is the greatest. 
It makes Him the instrument which 
He, the Greatest Master Painter of 
all, creates power and beauty in a 
multitude of ways. The labor around 
our shops is done by the manager, the 
clerks, the drivers, the salesmen, the 
collectors, and the painters. Labor is 
defined as “getting back some of the 
money you have loaned.” But that is 
sometimes hopeless, while real gen- 
uine labor will always produce results 
and benefits, if rightly directed. 

The fifth on the list is “E.” This 
signifies Estimating. This is where 
the right and the wrong way is very 
essential. If you know two things 
well you will be able to smile often. 
How far will the material go and how 
much will he do. 

Conditions govern calculations and 
your experience, coupled with your 
observations, in the past, will regulate 
your judgment. If you know the con- 
dition of the surface, if you know 
how much material it will take to 
cover that surface, if you know just 
how easy or how hard the material 
is to spread, if you know what the 
weather will be, if you know the dis- 
position or inclination of your men, 
if you can visualize the accessibility 
of your work or rather the ease 
with which you may reach the surface, 
if you can base your calculations on 
these essentials then vou will be able 
to arrive at the cost of your labor 
and materials. Then, if you have an 
overhead, add it. Then, if you want 
to make a profit, add it. But if you 
have no overhead and you are in busi- 
ness for your health, just omit the 
last two items. But do not expect to 
smile much, and do not blame the 
other fellow if he should frown upon 
you. 

The last section of this cross word 
puzzle is “S.” It reminds us of ser- 
vxe. By serving the public we help 
ourselves. We serve the Public by 
helping ourselves. The preacher’s ser- 
vice is eternal. The physician’s service 
is internal. The painters’ service is 
external. The preacher saves the soul, 
the physician the face, and the painter 
the surface. 

If you wish to smile, if you desire 
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to make the surface smile, make the 
Public smile, and create miles and 
miles of smiles treat the  sur- 
face right, use the material right, be 
sure to insure right, be careful that 
your labor is right, take pains to see 
that your estimate is right and great- 
est of all see that your service is right. 

When Fortune smiles upon you, do 
not squander her favors. If painting 
smiles you seek, these eight rules ob- 
serve with care: 


What you paint, 

With what you paint, 
For what you paint, 
For whom you paint, 
With whom you paint, 
How, 

When, and 

Where. 


In brief, the surface, the material, 
the price, the customer, the employee, 
the manner, the time, and the place 
govern the quality of smiles. 


Salesmanship 


Salesmanship was the subject of a 
paper presented by C. A. Ommanney, 
vice-president of the Elastic Paint and 
Manufacturing company, o° Denver, 
which was as follows: 


R. Myres and myself sometime 
ago agreed that there is an 
important subject which should be 
brought before this convention. He, 
therefore, agreed to allow me the floor, 
but told me there are three essentials — 
for a speaker to bear in mind, namely, 
to “Get Up, Speak Up, and Shut Up.” 


The program committee made a mis- 
take when they put me down for a talk 
on “Salesmanship”’; it is something I 
have discovered I know very little 
about. My real subject is a selling 
proposition on which I hope to induce 
you gentlemen to use your own brand 
of salesmanship, and while I happen 
to be one of the owners of a paint 
manufacturing business, in a way I 
believe I voice the sentiments of all 
paint and varnish manufacturers. 

These manufacturers employ a great 
number of salesmen, but are unable 
to get in touch with any large propor- 
tion of the ultimate consumers, who 
are really your customers; it is in con- 
nection with these ultimate consumers, 
or property owners, that we wish your 
help. 

While I have not the exact figures 
before me, it is a fact that only com- 
paratively small proportion of prop- 
erty is at present properly painted, and 
there will be a very large amount of — 
new work in 1925. The manufacturers — 
are making efforts to see that all this 
work is done, are very much inter-— 
ested in having it done by the best class — 
of painters, with the best material, and ~ 
in the most efficient manner. We be-_ 
lieve that you gentlemen are just as_ 
must interested in this matter as we 
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are, and that by working together we 
can accomplish the greatest amount 
of service, to the mutual profit and ad- 
vantage of the consumer as well as 
ourselves. We are fully capable of 
selling the paint idea and also the ma- 
terial to you, but it is necessary for 
you to help us sell the paint idea to 
the property owner. 

It is also highly desirable that you 
emphasize the advisability of regular 
and systematic painting, done by re- 
sponsible and capable painters, who 
have real service in mind. 

Much has been said during the past 
year on lengthening the painting sea- 
son; in my opinion nothing will help 
so much to lengthen the painting sea- 
son and to make it an all year 
season, as for each master painter to 
build up a regular string of custom- 
ers, whose work he can do at regular 
intervals, and at times convenient to 
him. With a following of this sort 
a painter can do the outside work at 
the time when the weather permits, 
and save the inside work for the pe- 
riod when it is impossible to work 
outside. 

All corporations plan their painting 
in this way, and with proper sugges- 
tions from their painter, private in- 
dividuals can be induced to see the 
wisdom of the procedure. It is go- 
ing to take a high type of salesman- 
ship on your part to get this idea and 
program across to the public, but with 
- concerted effort it can be done. 

Salesmanship has been mentioned 
several times, so possibly we had bet- 
ter find out what salesmanship 
really is. 

One authority defines it as the abil- 
ity to sell goods at a profit, which in 
the master painters’ case means the 
ability to land jobs at a profit. This 
will permit him to do the work right, 
so that his customer will also profit. 

Another authority says salesman- 
ship means getting up at 7 o’clock in 
the morning, being able to speak the 
English language, knowing your busi- 
ness, and then seeing enough people. 


In other words, if you gentlemen 
will only see enough owners whose 
property needs painting, if you talk 
the language, and know your business, 
you will be able to induce enough of 
them to paint and paint regularly,:so 
that you will build up a regular busi- 
ness, at a profit, which means pros- 
perity for the entire paint fraternity, 
and greater property value for the en- 
tire country. It is highly desirable that 
all this painting be done by the best 
class of painters, with the best ma- 
terials, and at a profit. 

If the work is done by irresponsible 
men, it will not be properly done, good 
material and workmanship will not be 
used, there will be no profit in the 
business for any of us, and the prop- 
erty owner will be out of pocket and 
out of luck. 
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Men, it takes real salesmanship to 
drive these facts into the heads of the 
paint buying public, but you must do 
it if you are going to survive against 
the argument of the cheap painter. In 
order for all of us to make a profit, 
it is going to take the highest sort of 
salesmanship to overcome the low 
price of the cheap man. 

Now, a cheap man takes work cheap 
either because. he is deliberately 
crooked and expects to skin the job, or 
because he is ignorant, and does not 
know what the job is actually worth. 
A property owner is simply crazy 
who gives work to a crook or a fool, 
instead of to an honest and able man; 
if you men cannot show, show him 
that it is bad for him to deal with a 
crook or a fool, you certainly should 
take a course in salesmanship. Of 
course, if any of you take work in 
which there is no profit, in order to 
compete with a crook or a fool, you 
belong in an asylum. It is a certainty 
that an able and responsible painter 
cannot do first class work for the same 
money that a cheap man charges for 
poor work. 

There is a difference in the ability 
and responsibility of painters, just as 
there is a difference in the quality of 
material. This difference in ability 
should be evident to the property 
owner, and he should especially con- 
sider difference in responsibility. 

If you gentlemen cannot show a 
sensible owner why you are entitled 
to a legitimate price, you should em- 
ploy an able salesman to do your talk- 
ing for you. If you cannot show any 
sensible man you are entitled to the 
preference as against a crook or a fool, 
you should employ an able lawyer. 
How can a profitable contracting busi- 
ness be built up? It must be built 
upon confidence, honest work, satis- 


factory service, and responsibility, the 


same as any other business. 

This word service is worth consider- 
ing for a minute. Webster’s definition 
might have been written with master 
painters in mind. Service is the per- 
formance of labor for the benefit of 
another. 

It has been well said, “He profits 
most who serves best.” Real paint 
service means supplying the right sort 
of paint for the particular job in hand, 
applying the paint so as to protect the 
property for the greatest length of 
time, and beautifying the property for 
the pleasure of all beholders. This 
sort of service takes real painters, who 
know their business, and have the best 
interests of the owner and the com- 
munity in mind. If you render this 
sort of service, if you preserve and 
beautify a man’s property, thus add- 
ing to the wealth and pleasure of the 
whole community, he believes you are 
entitled to a profit, and in the long 
run you wiil get it. 

This brings us to the point of or- 
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ganizing master painters, so that the 
majority of work shall be done by 
responsible men, at a profit, to the end 
that illegitimate competition may be 
eliminated. This means gaining the 
confidence of the public, and con- 
fidence is the base on which all pros- 
perity and credit eventually rests. 

If we can gain the confidence of the 
public, we have gone a long way to- 
ward eliminating the irresponsible and 
inefficient painter, and it seems to me 
that in order to gain the confidence of 
the public, a contracting painter owes 
it to himself to join this organization 
of responsib:: and able men. 

It is evident that a master painter 
should be a master salesman if he is 
going to build up a regular business, 
gain the confidence of the public, and 
make a fair profit. 

As I see the proposition in 1925 all 
of us must not only sell ideas of 
painting, but we must sell the idea of 
regular painting, by regular painters. 
This means building up a _ regular 
business, which means being a good 
business man, and it is more important 
to be a good business man than a good 
painter, 


Hardwood Finishing 
O. C. Bromstead discussed the sub- 
ject “Hardwood Finishing.” His 
paper was as follows: 


WISH to say a few words in re- 
| gards to hardwood and it’s finish. 
But before we come to the finish, let 
me say a few words about the be- 
ginning of the hardwood. 

As you go through the woods you 
will see a tiny sapling or a sprout 
peeping out of the ground. It does 
not seem to amount to much, but in 
time, or as time goes by, this little 
twig grows into a large tree. 

We will say that this tree happens 
to be a walnut tree. It has grown 
up to serve a good many different pur- 
poses. To make shade, and wind 
brakes, for human as well as animals. 
Birds have come along and built their 
homes in its branches, where their 
happy families have been hatched, and 
made it their homes. 

After the tree has grown to a cer- 
tain size it catches the eye of the cruel 
wood-man, and with his axe he chops 
away at its trunk until finally it falls 
over onto the ground. ‘The limbs are 
trimmed off and its trunk cut into con- 
venient lengths, so it can be handled 
easily. Then hauled to the saw-mills, 


‘where it is cut up into boards and 


piled up in piles to dry. Later on it 
is made into doors, casings, furniture, 
fixtures, and many other things to 
serve the human race. After it has 
been made into all those useful things 
by the carpenter or cabinet maker, it 
is then up to the hardwood finisher to 
color and to finish it. 

But the finisher, or the painter, is 
not the one who puts the beautiful 
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color in the wood, such as Walnut. 
Nature is the color mixer, which was 
done when the beautiful tree was 
growing out in the woods. The mix- 
ing was all done by nature, and the 
natural color of this wood is so beau- 
tiful that it would be impossible for 
any human being to mix and to make 
it look as beautiful as nature has 
made it. 

Coloring different kinds of wood is 
only a fad, same as any other passing 
fad. In days gone by, most all kinds 
of wood was finished in its natural 
color. It was very seldom that any 
hardwood was artificially colored. 


For instance, take a piece of 
American walnut, that has been 
dressed, and apply water with a 
sponge or rag, and while it is wet you 
can see all the beautiful colors that 
nature has produced in its mixing, 
while the tree was standing on its root. 

In applying shellac and varnish on 
to the wood, is simply to bring out the 
color and hold it. But, again, in many 
case, a finisher, or painter will come 
along and kill some of the beautiful 
colors and effects in the wood, by 
using the wrong mixtures of stains. 
It simply covers up the beavtiful ef- 
fects which has been put into the weod 
by nature. 

I can also refer to oak, maliogany, 
maple, poplar, birch. Birch is a wood 
that can be very successfuily stained 
and finished to imitate other woods 
such as mahogany and walnut. Oak 
is in a class of its own. It doesn’t 
matter what color you may put on oak 
it is oak and nothing else. Poplar is 
a cheap grade of wood, but a fair imi- 
tation of walnut, or mahogany can 
be made. 

Speaking of oak, a few years ago, 
the German consul shipped a good 
many pieces of furniture over to the 
United States from Germany, and as 
some of the furniture had been dam- 
aged in shipping, he called on ime to 
refinish them. The oak furniture was 
finished black, and I thought it had 
been stained. The doors of his book- 
cases had to be glued up and as the 
cabinet maker was repairing the dif- 
terent pieces occasionally had to use 
his plane. And as he planed them off 
we found that this wood was coal 
black all the way through the wood. 

When. I spoke to the consul about 
this, he informed me that the furni- 
ture had been made from oak logs that 
had been pulled out of the bottom 
of a river, where they probably had 
been deposited for hundreds of years. 
The wood seemed to be harder than 
ordinary oak. No stain was required 
in touching up where it had been 
planed off. We simply — shellaced 
and waxed over the bare wood. 

Up until thirty years ago cherry 
wood was very plentiful, but I have 
not seen any furniture or fixtures made 
from cherry since that time. It was 
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very pretty in color, but not much 
grain. Walnut, was also used to a 
great extent at that time, but owing 
to its scarcity it has not been used 
until about five years ago, and is now 
very popular. Maple, is not used very 
much at the present time. 

There are a great many different 
kinds of mahogany. The most expen- 
sive and most beautiful Mahogany 
comes from the Santo Domingo Is- 
lands, and is very scarce. Then there 
is the Spanish Mahogany, which 
comes from Cuba and South America, 
then the so-called Mexican mahogany, 
which is really Mexican Cedar, but is 
sold as mahogany. Its grain is very 
poor and soft. And in order to nro- 
duce any kind of a finish on it, the 
best way I have found, is to first, 
sponge it with water, which raises the 
fuzzy grain, and after it is dry then 
sand it good, then use an Analene 
Stain which will give it a clear color, 
then apply a thin coat of Shellac. 
Sand-paper smooth and then fill it 
with an ordinary mahogany oil filler. 
Then shellac and finish it the same as 
with any other wood. This wood is 
used for cigar boxes. By coloring the 
filler and applying it on the bare wood 
leaves it muddy and dirty. Same thing 
applies to other woods. In my experi- 
ence I have found that using analene 
stains is far superior to the ordinary 
oil colors. 

At the present time hard-woods are 
being finished and colored by what I 
would call freakish colors, and, as | 
said before, it is simply a passing fed, 
which really creates a lot of work 
when they all go out of style, as the 
color has to be removed and some other 
color is applied. Especially since the 
varnish remover has come on the mar- 
ket. Before that time is was almost 
impossible to change a natural oak or 
any other natural color to darker 
shades. As it required hand scrap- 
ing, which made it very expensive. 


In applying shellac and varnish and 
rubbing same, on hard wood, is not 
much of a trick if a man knows how 
to handle a brush. But in my estima- 
tion the staining and filling is the most 
important part of the job. 

I have found so many mechanics 
who do not understand the principal of 
doing a good job of filling. 

Mixing filler is something that 
should be understood. If you get it 
too oily, it does not fill, if it is too 
short, it does not stick in the pores. 
Filler should be made into a paste, 
and left on the wood from ten to 
fifteen minutes, then rubbed with a 
piece of burlap or sea grass, and wiped 
clean with a cloth, and should dry for 
at least twenty-four hours before ap- 
plying shellac or varnish. 

I oftentimes take a piece of putty 
after the filler is dry in the pores and 
press the putty against the surface, 
then pull it straight out and you will 
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find the impression of the open pores 
on the putty. I think that is a good 
way to test a filling job. 

After oak or any other wood has 
been properly filled, one heavy coat of 
shellac, well sand-papered, and two 
coats of good varnish put on as it 
comes from the can properly applied 
and rubbed with pumicestone and oil, 
makes a very good job. 


Credits 
“Credits” was the subject of a paper 
read by John E. Roberts, of the Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity company of Den- 
ver. Mr. Roberts’ paper was as fol- 
lows: 


NHE subject of credit is an ex- 
ceedingly broad one. It will be 
impossible to go very deeply into it 
during the time allotted. However, 
we will endeavor to consider a few 
points, at least, which might prove 
beneficial to those present and to the 
paint industry. There is no factor in 
modern business that cuts a larger 
figure than mercantile credit; as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is an indispensable ele- 
ment in present day commerce. The 
prosperity of the world is based upon 
it. In the year 1910, Dr. David Kin- 
ley conducted an investigation for the 
National Monetary Commission and 
concluded that approximately 86 per 
cent. of combined wholesale and retail 
business of the country was done with 
checks and other credit paper. No 
doubt, at this time, it is safe to assert 
that credit has gradually assumed a 
more and more important part as a 
medium of exchange in business trans- 
actions and that all but a small per- 
centage of the world’s commerce is 
carried on in this way. It is a fact 
that business has increased and de- 
veloped to such an extent that money 
as a medium of exchange is entirely 
inadequate, although it is, of course, 
necessary to measure all credit trans- 
actions in terms of money. 

It may be well to consider, for a 
moment, the meaning of the word 
“credit.” In a general way, everyone 
is, no doubt, familiar with the term 
“getting credit” or “buying on credit.” 
Ordinarily, it means the obtaining, in 
the present, of something for which 
payment is to be made in the future. 
One writer tells us credit is a reputa- 
tion of character of confidence or trust, 
a good name or opinion gained by up- 
right conduct in business—a reputa- 
tion of solvency. With these points 


in mind, it is reasonable to conclude 


that a man’s credit is one of his most 
important assets—it provides a work- 
ing capital in his business contributed 
by another individual or concern who 
has placed confidence in his promise 
and ability to pay at a future time. The 
obligation incurred by the debtor, 
therefore, should be considered as 
sacred, and he should make sure that 
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nothing be left undone to protect his 


credit reputation. 


The keynote of our entire work 
should be co-operation. Co-operation 
between debtor and creditor cannot be 
better expressed in practice than by 
a high sense of honor in carrying out 
the terms and obligations of a credit 
contract. The trade abuse should be 
exceptional in our industry—as matter 
of fact, it has become so frequent and 


extensive as to seriously affect the 


sanctity of sales and credit contracts. 

Under the term “trade abuse,” I 
might include the taking of cash dis- 
count after the discount period has 
expired, the return of merchandise for 
credit, which has increased so exten- 
sively, cancellation of orders except for 
reasons agreeable to both parties, fail- 
ure to stick close to the terms of sale 
under the credit contract. All of these 
abuses tend to increase the cost of do- 
ing business, which must eventually 
be passed on to the consumer. 

With the growing commercial and 
industrial powers of the nation during 
the “Eighties,” there was nothing but 


floundering and some of the basest 


able ends. 


kind of competition, chiefly because 
men lacked faith in one another and 
were unwilling to cooperate for desir- 
With the appreciation of 
the merits and value of a sound co- 
operative policy, and the adoption of 
this policy, much of this competition 
of the baser sort will be removed and 
greater strides will be made toward 
the betterment of the painting trade. 


_ Your president has requested me to 
dwell on the matter of collections to 
some extent. No doubt, master paint- 
ers have their troubles along this line 
the same as the Material man. I 
might first state that, when a bill is 
not paid when due, we assume at least 
one of three causes may account for 
the delinquency: First, Carelessness ; 
second, Inability to pay; third, Un- 
willingness to pay. Our first step then 
should be to ascertain which of these 
exists for upon this knowledge de- 
pends our selection of the remedy. 
Where carelessness is merely the cause, 
the right kind of pressure promptly 
applied will usually bring the money 
with an apology for the oversight. 
In case of inability to pay, it is ap- 
parent that pressure should not be ap- 
plied. It may be necessary to grant 
additional time in which the delinquent 


debtor can work out of his tempo- 


tary difficulty. In this event, the 
creditor should be properly secured if 
possible. Where the real cause of de- 
linquency is unwillingness to pay, 
neither persuasion nor assistance will 
meet the situation. After making a 
reasonable attempt, it may be necessary 
to take more drastic action to save the 
account. 

As a general rule, if a debtor takes 
his creditors into his confidence, ex- 
plaining his circumstances, some satis- 
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factory solution of the problem is 
possible. If the debtor refuses this 
business courtesy, the creditor has no 
choice but to resort to the services of 
an attorney or collection agency. In 
this connection, however, only the ser- 
vices of reputable attorneys and agen- 
cies should be obtained as there are 
many: unscrupulous attorneys and 
many fake collection agencies in ex- 
istence. It has been well said that a 
good lawyer is one who, among other 
things, is disposed to avoid litigation, 
which is frequently fruitless and al- 
ways expensive. I have found that 
a good time to collect an account or 
to insure against loss is at the time 
the account is opened—by securing 
the necessary information at the 
start, which enables one to use better 


judgment. 


“Good jedgmint is de Re-sults fum 
Expe’ience, en Expeience is Gin’ally 
alluz de Re-sults fum Po’ jedgmint.” 

No doubt, most of us are aware 
that one of the most effective means of 
protection among material men and 
tradesmen is afforded by the Me- 
chanic’s Lien Law. This statute va- 
ries considerably in Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and New Mexico, and_ those 
of the different States should fa- 
miliarize themselves as fully as possi- 
ble with the details of the statute in 
their particular State. In. all three 
States, every person who performs 
work or furnishes material for the con- 
struction or alteration of a building or 
improvement is entitled to a lien upon 
complying with certain requirements. 
I will dwell more fully on the Colorado 
statute and possibly most of principles 
involved would be applicable in the 
other States. 

In the first place, it is good prac- 
tice to ascertain all facts possible 
about the property upon which the 
work is to be performed before start- 
ing such work: First, the exact legal 
description of the property should be 
obtained; second, the name of the 
owner ; third, the encumbrance, if any, 
and when same was recorded. 

A brief reference to mortgages 
might here be in order: When prop- 
erty or land is mortgaged after the 
commencement’ of the work, such 
mortgage is inferior or secondary to 
the lien in as much as the lien dates 
back to the commencement of the work. 


Where the mortgage is placed on 
land prior to the commencement of the 
work, it is superior to the lien, ex- 
cept where an entire structiure is put 
up such lien right has preference as 
to the structure alone, and such struc- 
ture may be sold to enforce such lien. 
However, if the money advanced on 
such mortgage was for the purpose 
of financing the structure, I believe 
it has been ruled that the mortgagee 
may prorate with the lien claimants. 
The entire interest in both land and 
structure is subject to a lien except 
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where a recorded contract is entered 
into. The owner may protect himself 
by entering into a contract with the 
principal contractor (where amount 
exceeds $500), a copy of same to be 
recorded before work is begun, and 
showing the following: 

Names of the parties, descrip- 
tion of property, statement of 
general character of work, 
amount to be paid and times and 
stages of work for making pay- 
ments. 

In this event, owner and property 
can only be held in so far as owner 
has failed to comply with contract. 
Any person given a lien right where 
contract has been filed, except the 
principal contractor, should give the 
owner written notice that he is about 
to perform labor or furnish materia} 
on his property and it shall be the 
duty of the owner to withhold, from 
the principal contractor, sufficient 
money to satisfy such claim. 

Where there are different lien 
claims, they rank as follows: First, 
laborers and mechanics; second, all 
other sub-contractors and material 
men; third, principal contractors. 

After foreclosure, they are satisfied 
in this order. Upon payment of 
amount of lien, claimant, upon re- 
quest, shall acknowledge, of record, 
satisfaction of the lien as, upon {ail- 
ure to do so, he shall subject himself 
to a penalty of $10 per day. 

No lien will hold good on property 
longer than six months after com- 
pletion of the work, unless suit has 
been commenced to enforce the same. 
When property is occupied under a 
99-year lease, for example, and work 
ordered by the lessee, it is probable 
that the lease only could be attacked 
in as much as the wording of such 
leases usually affords ample protec- 
tion to the owner or lessor, and leases 
are usually recorded. 


A lien cannot be filed on a mu- 
nicipal, State or federal building, or 
project. However, provision has been 
made whereby any person, partner- 
ship or corporation having furnished 
material or labor in the actual con- 
struction of such building or project, 
and who has not been paid by the con- 
tractor, may, at any time up to final 
settlement for the work contracted to 
be done, which settlement shall be ad- 
vertised, I think, ten days prior 
thereto, file, with the contracting body 
or person who awarded the contract, a 
verified statement of such claim. Upon 
the filing of any such claim, suff- 
cient funds will be withheld to insure 
payment of it. 

Usually, a claimant may commence 
action against the surety or bonding 
company within ninety days after 
final settlement in case payment has 
not been received from the contractor 
or sub-contractor. 
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Organizing the Painting and the 
Decorating Contractor 


By E. R. Oxnam 


Business Manager for the Painters and Decorators Mutual Association of Chicago 


$6 OW can we get the Master 
H Painter interested in his 
own association?” The an- 
swer, I believe, is have the association 
render such service and benefits to 
the membership so that every paint- 
ing and decorating contractor will de- 
sire to be a member, and will be at 
a. disadvantage with his fellow con- 
tractor if he is not a member, further- 
more, make him see that it is his loss, 
not the association’s, if he misses a 
meeting. If you buy a ticket to a 
show, and then not attend the show, 
can you go to the box office and get 
your money back? 


Today business is not conducted as 
is was years ago. It is. the day of the 
specialist. You do not call in the 
family doctor when you have trouble 
with your nose, ears, or eyes. 

The same is true of organization 
work. For the past eight years schools 
have beet. conducted educating men in 
the profession of organizing and op- 
erating community and trade associa- 
tions, so that, where it is not possible 
to secure the services of a member 
from the ranks of your association 
with the experience in organization 
work essential to fit him for the posi- 
tion of a business manager, such a po- 
sition can be successfully filled from 
the ranks of those who specialize in 
this particular activity. 

A short history of the Painters and 
Decorators Mutual Association of the 
City of Chicago and vicinity may help 
some other association. 

This association was formed in 1920 
and, characteristic of organizations of 
the master painter, had a slow growth, 
due to lack of sufficient interest and 
activity of its members. 

President George E. Hart, on Sep- 
tember 15, 1924, told the membership 
something must be done if we would 
better the conditions of our business 
and properly build up our association. 
He said, ““We must have a man to head 
this organization as a business man- 
ager, and he must have competent help 
to conduct the affairs of our organiza- 
tion. To do this, money is needed, and 
I am willing to help to underwrite our 
organization by us all loaning to the 
association, money at the rate of ten 
per cent., payable on or before Sep- 
tember 15, 1927. If we succeed we 
all get our i.oney back with interest, 
if we fail, we lose and are through.” 


Following his leadership, in twenty 
minutes, $1,500 was pledged for this 
purpose, and the writer hired as busi- 
ness manager. At that time there 
were seventy-five members in the as- 
sociation, and in three months’ time 
this had increased to 200. 

One of the first things we did was 
to divide the territory served by the 
association into thirteen districts. The 
president, with the’ sanction of the 
Board of Directors, appointed a chair- 
man for each district, and they in turn 
selected, within their districts, five as- 
sistant chairmen, known as Attendance 
Chairmen, to aid them in getting out 
prospects for district meetings, which 
were held at the rate of three to four 
a week, in various parts of the city. 
President Hart and Secretary-Treas- 
arer A. T. Hatch, with the business 
manager, attended these meetings, ex- 
plaining to the members and prospects, 
the value of organization and the aims 
of the association. Every old member 
and new one signed up, was asked to 
fill out a questionnaire on which two 
questions were asked. First, What, 
in your opinion, is the most important 
thing this association can take up for 
the benefit of the craft or profession 
of painting and decorating contrac- 
tors? Second, In what manner can 
this association help you in your own 
trade or business? 

From the answers signed by the 
members and returned, we were able 
to find out just what the members 
wanted the association to do. An- 
other thing this did, each member im- 
mediately realized that he had some- 
thing to say as to what the associa- 
tion should do. The association thus 
organized cannot be run by a so-called 
clique. There may be thirteen or four- 
teen cliques, but never one clique. 

We have provided a downtown of- 
fice adequately equipped for the use 
of members, and have selected an ef- 
ficient legislative committee whose 
duties involve the care of legislative 
matters of interest to the trade. We 
maintain a collection service for our 
members that has been getting new re- 
sults. We hold semi-monthly meetings 
at headquarters, and to date we have 
had an average attendance of from 
35 to 40 per cent. of our member- 
ship, notwithstanding the fact that 
they are scattered over more than two 
hundred and two square miles of ter- 
ritory. Our new constitution and by- 


laws make it mandatory for at least 
two representatives from each district 
to attend these semi-monthly meetings 
at headquarters. These are appointed 
by the district chairman. 

The Painters and Decorators Mu- 
tual members are trying their best to 
carry out the meaning of the word 
Mutual, by maintaining a fellowship 
with their brother contractors, with 
the journeymen painters, and with the 
people or clients with whom they do 
business, 

We are arranging in the districts, 
for the exchanging of men, thus keep- 
ing our good mechanics working for 
mutual members. Arrangements have 
also been made at paint stores in the 
different sections, so that contractors 
holding a Mutual membership card get 
a ten per cent. reduction from the 
painter’s price. In addition to the 
above, we have enrolled our member- 
ship as soon as was possible in the 
State and International associations, 
thus adding to the strength of those 
two bodies. 

In conclusion, permit me to state 
that these things have been accom- 
plished by every man in the associa- 
tion taking off his coat and going to 
work urder proper icadership. Again 
I say, the master painter and dec- 
orator will be interested in his asso- 
ciation if his association has the fol- 
lowing qualifications : 

1. An adequate income. 

2. A representative and working 
membership. 

3. A definite program of work sug- 
gested by the membership. 

4, A recognition of interwoven in- 
terests with fellow contractors, em- 
ployees and patrons. 

5. Enjoying full measure of public 
trust. 

6. Officers selected because of their 
fitness for work. 

7. Internal and external publicity 
well prepared. 

8. Your best partner, your wife or 
mother interested in the association, 
local, State and International auxil- 
iaries, and active in its social fune- 
tions. . 

9. A good office system. 

10. Entire association thinking in 
terms of tomorrow. 

11. Competent leadership. 


12. Interchange of experience and — 


cooperation with other organizations 
and associations, 
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“New Jndividual and Unusually 
Beautiful Two and Three Tone fects 


ARMITAGE 


FLAT sical 


Is Particularly Adaptable to the Newer Two-and-Three Tone Effects 


GREAT variety of new, individual and unusually beautiful effects can be 
obtained by stippling, mottling, shading and glazing ARMORITE. 


ARMORITE possesses peculiar properties which lend themselves exceedingly well to 
this class of work, which is now so deservedly popular. 
Trial Order Solicited for 6-1_gallon cans of ARMORITE Flat Finish 
A White Enamel that Combines Highest Quality with Moderateness of Price— 
ARMITAGE ARMORITE GOLD SEAL GLOSS WHITE 


Trial order solicited for 6-1 gallon cans 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY NEWARK, N.]. 
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. Factory: Belleville, New Jersey 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers — 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthe handle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 


I 
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What Color Shall We Paint It ? 


Problem of Decorating the Automobile Is One of the Most Important That Comes to 
the Vehicle Painter for Solution—Combinations Suggested That the 


Result May Be Pleasing to the Customer 


new year with his mind fixed 

upon the manner of service he 
may contribute to his clientele that 
shall be mutually helpful. At the mo- 
ment there are numerous revolutionary 
features of trade practice impending, 
none of which have been sufficiently 
stabilized to pass into the circle of ac- 
cepted results. He is therefore com- 
pelled to assume a waiting attitude in 
respect to these phases of the impend- 
ing developments, meanwhile adhering, 
so far as possib‘e, to the tried-and-true 
steps along the way which appear to 
hold the most in store for him. 

Annually at this season there comes 

the subject of color employment to 
engage the vehicle painter’s attention. 
‘The automobile equipment, so far as 
body design is concerned, has become 
‘standardized to such an extent that 
color and combinations of color are 
practically all that is left to create an 
individuality impressive enough to at- 
tract attention. Perhaps nothing makes 
the appeal to pride of ownership quite 
so directly as enticing co'or presenta- 
tion. This disp!ay may come by the 
way of a single color or by two or three 
or more colors. 

It is well: understood by trained 

craftsmen, at least, that the difficulty 
of creating correctly balanced color dis- 
play is increased in direct ratio to the 
number of pigments employed in the 
picture. The fewer colors used, for 
sxample, confer a like simplicity upon 
the work of selecting the prospect. A 
‘wo-color combination is termed a sim- 
dle problem in color selection; beyond 
hat point complexities arise, and the 
way leads out to more devious points 
xf view. Nevertheless, in this era of 
wider use of colors of a gayer and 
ighter fancy, it is a matter of impor- 
ance to have in mind the courses by 
vhich these brighter selections may be 
nade without transgressing the laws 
f harmony and contrast. 

The study of color, even in a simple 
vay,.is not an easy task. It involves 
N appreciation of color and its possi- 
ilities. and with it must go a natural 
ptitude for color selective work, along 
vith a trained information respecting 
he fundamentals of the colorist’s art. 
‘ome men just naturally know color 
ke the seaman knows the salt spray, 
nd to unite a two or three-toned out- 


: | ae vehicle painter comes into the 


| 
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By M. C. Hillick 


lay in a manner to delight the car 
owner is the simplest job imaginable, 
but such adepts are comparatively few: 
To the rank and file the work is in- 
vested with an interplay of compound 
relationships. To the men engaged in 


The Colorist’s Art 


66” F HE study of color 
even in a simple 
Way is not an easy task. 
It involves an apprecia- 
tion of color and its re- 
sponsibilities, and with it 
must go a natural apti- 
tude for color selective 
work along with a 
trained information re- 
specting the fundamen- 
tals of the colorist’s art,” 
says Mr. Hillick. 
“Some men just natu- 
rally know color as the 
seaman knows the salt 
Spray, and to unite a two 
or three toned outlay in 
a manner to delight the 
car owner Is the simplest 
job imaginable, but such 
adepts are comparative- 
ly few. To the rank and 
file the work is invested 
with an interplay of 
compound relationships. 


the vehicle-painting business at this 
time, and for those who are to come 
after, an important part of the venture 
lies in presenting the color picture in a 
way to carry an appeal of the most per- 
suasive nature, 


OME of the combinations which 
are at this time arresting the at- 
tention of paint-shop managers, using 
the closed car to convey the field 
prospect, consist in the range of gray 


effects, of using for the upper works, 
Plymouth gray ; main-body panels, Pil- 
grim gray; moldings, black; stripe, 
single line of Flamingo carmine. Sec- 
ond selection would make for the upper 
works, English ivory black; main- 
body panels, Plymouth gray; stripe, 
two fine lines of Fiamingo red with a 
one-eighth-inch black line between, An- 
other field in gray may consist, for up- 
per works, Sheraton gray; main-body 
panels, Musketeer gray; moldings, 
ivory black; stripe, shark gray, one- 
sixteenth-inch linc. Two fine lines of 
this gray offer a second selection for 
decorative effects. Still in grays we 
have for upper works, Pueblo gray; 
main-hody panels, Arizona gray ; mold- 
ings, Sheraton gray; stripe, mandarin 
vermilion, one-sixteenth-inch line, For 
another selection, use for upper works, 
ivory drop biack; main-body panels, 
Arizona gray; moldings, ivory drop 
black; stripe, two fine lines of man- 
darin red five-eighths-inch apart. A 
fine prospect is for the upper works, 
cactus gray; main-body panels, Yucca 
gray; moldings, ferric green; stripe, 
oriole red, one-sixteenth-inch line. A 
striping variation is had with a one- 
quarter-inch line of ivory drop black 
edged with a fine line of oriole red. 
For upper works, matchlock gray; 
main-body panels, musketeer gray; 
moldings, ivory drop black; stripe, 
rattan yellow, one-sixteenth-inch line. 
Variation in lining work: Matchlock 
gray, one-quarter-inch line, with edge 
effects in fine line rattan yellow. A 
glowing effect in gray is had with 
upper works Killarney gray; main- 
body panels, Dundee gray; moldings, 
black; stripe, one-sixteenth-inch line 
pistache green. An aristocratic com- 
bination of gray is upper works, Well- 
ington gray; main-body panels, Ken- 
sington gray; moldings, English ivory 
black; stripe, sea gull gray, one-six- 
teenth-inch line. Another striping 
selection: Two fine lines of seal gull 
gray one-half inch apart. 

In blue effects we have, for upper 
works, Dagestan blue; main-body 
panels, Daytona blue; moldings, ivory 
drop black; stripe, maize color, one- 
sixteenth-inch line. To set forth this 
line edge with a hairline of arctic white, 
or, perhaps better still, use the arctic 
white lines as distance lines, say, three- 
eighths inch apart, by which use they 
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offer magical high lighting effects. 
Again, have upper works, radio blue; 
main-body panels, hydro blue; mold- 
ings, English jet black; stripe, Mankeen 
cream, one-sixteenth-inch line. Pref- 
erably, we should make this color into 
two fine lines seven-sixteenths inch 
apart, with a one-sixteenth-inch line at 
the center between. Another combi- 
nation of exceptional attraction con- 
sists for the upper works, ocean blue ; 
main-body panels, sea fog gray ; mold- 
ings, ivory drop black; stripe, two fine 
lines of English jet black. For nove! 
effect, stripe one-quarter-inch line of 
ocean blue on the gray, and edge with 
fine line of black. For upper works, 
Harsmworth blue; main-body panels, 
regatta blue; moldings, ivory drop 
black; stripe, one-sixteenth-inch line 
of flamingo red; or, better still, three 
hair lines of red one-eighth inch apart. 
Upper works, Algerian blue; main- 
body panels, Bambalina blue; mold- 
ings, English jet black; stripe, fawn 
gray, one-sixteenth-inch line or two 
fine lines of same color one-half inch 
apart. Upper works, coolie blue; 
main-body panel, Ching blue; mold- 
ings, English jet black; stripe, gold leaf 
one-sixteenth-inch line or two fine lines 
of imitation gold paint. Upper works, 
Tarragon green; main-body panels, 
palmetto green; moldings, Sheffield 
ereen; stripe, Catawba green one-six- 
teenth-inch line, or a one-quarter-inch 
line of Tarragon green on the main- 
body panels, edged with hair line of 
Catawba green. Upper works, Shetf- 
field green; main-body panels, slate 
green; moldings, ivory drop black; 
stripe, rattan yellow, one-sixteenth-inch 
inch line, or three hair lines of this 
green one-eighth inch apart. Upper 
works, Bagdad green; main-body 
panels, Topango green ; moldings, Eng- 
lish jet black; stripe, one-quarter-inch 
line of gold leaf, edged with fine line 
of Bagdad green. The above is an 
arresting combination. Upper works, 
ferric green; main-body panels, shale 
green; moldings, ivory drop black; 
stripe, rattan yellow, one-sixteenth-inch 
line, or a three-eighths-inch line of 
ferric green split at center with hairline 
of rattan yellow. Upper works, tar- 
tan green; main-body panels, Bakst 
green; moldings ivory drop_ black; 
stripe, three hairlines of Catawba 
green three-sixteenths inch apart. 


For winter color use, for upper 
works, Veronica maroon; main-body 
panels, Uranian red; moldings, Eng- 
lish jet black; stripe, one-sixteenth- 
inch line flamingo red or two fine lines 
of same red three-eighths inch apart. 
Upper works, Granada maroon; main- 
body panels, Coromandel maroon; 
moldings, ivory drop black; stripe, 
maize co'or, one-sixteenth-inch line, or 
two fine lines of this color five-eighths 
inch apart, with a one-sixteenth-inch 
line of black at center between the two. 
Another striking combination is, for 
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upper works, verbena lake ; main-body 
panels, Madonna lake ; moldings, Eng- 
lish jet black; stripe, two fine lines 
flamingo red. 


In a clarifying address on “Nitro- 
cellulose Automobile Finishes” before 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 18, 1924, L. Valentine Pulsifer, 
vice-president and chief chemist of 
Valentine & Co., made it plain that we 
still have far to go before reaching a 
point in the manufacture and use of 
nitro-cellu'ose finishes in their relation 
to the automobite finishing industry, 
where definite and satisfactorily reli- 
able results may be expected all along 
the line. 


S an illustration showing the dif- 

ferent types of cotton, Mr. Pul- 

sifer exhibited four bottles containing 

solutions of different types. He re- 

marked, in calling attention to these 
solutions : 


“The first two show 2 percent solu- 
tions of a high and low viscosity cot- 
ton; the second two, 5 percent solutions 
of the same two cottons. The differ- 
ence in viscosity is very marked. These 
varying types of cotton yield films of 
different characteristics.as well as dif- 
ferent thicknesses, and are used for 
different purposes. They are produced 
by varying the kind of raw cotton used, 
by varying the preparation of the cot- 
ton, and varying the nitration process. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
know that nitrated cottons fall roughly 
into three groups: artificial leather cot- 
ton, containing 11.5 to 12 percent nitro- 
gen; lacquer and film cotton, contain- 
ing around 12 percent, and explosive 
cottons, ranging from smokeless pow- 
der, containing 12.6 per cent, to military 
gun cotton, containing '13.2 percent 
nitrogen. The maximum theoretical 
nitrogen concent possible is 14.2 per- 
cent, but this yields a compound too 
unstable for use.” 


To show his hearers the rather star- 
tling difference between the raw cotton 
and nitrated cotton, the speaker re- 
marked: 


“Observed in polarized light they 
can be told apart instantly, but in the 
absence of a po!ariscope I am going to 
show you an even more simple test for 
finding out which is which. The only 
apparatus needed for this test is a par- 
lor match plus plenty of elbow room, 
for the nitrated member of the family 
resents confinement! This piece of 
ordinary cotton when lighted burns 
readily, but takes some time to be com- 
pletely consumed. The burning of the 
nitrated cotton, is, however, a consid- 
erably more speedy operation—an in- 
stantaneus flash and it is gone.” 

In two glass jars Mr. Pulsifer 
showed the same solvent. In one he 
placed a piece of raw cotton; in the 
second jar he placed a piece of nitrated 
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cotton. The raw cotton remained un- 
changed and will always remain un- 
changed. The nitrated cotton com- 
menced at once to go to solution, and 
in a few minutes dissolved completely. 


The speaker explained a list of va- 
ried materials, highly complicated, — 
from which the nitro-celluiose lacquers 
are made, and stated that “in their 
usual form are not very durable when 
exposed to the weather —not much 
more durable than the usual grades of 
rubbing varnish. The chief cause of 
their shortness of life is their extreme 
susceptibility to the destructive action 
of the ultra-violet rays in sunlight, this 
aggravated by the more rapid evapo- 
ration of the volatile softeners when 
exposed to the weather. It is, how- 
ever, quite possible to make clear nitro- 
cellulose lacquers which, on outdoor 
exposure, will outwear the most dura- 
ble oleo-resinous finishing varnishes-” 


Another point supplied by the 
speaker: ‘“‘As previously stated, the 
actinic or chemical rays in sunlight are 
the chief enemy of nitro-cellulose lac- 
quer, and remarkable increases in dur- 
ability are achieved by merely pigment- 
ing these lacquers and thereby auto- 
matically shutting out the sunlight— 
and, of course, the greatest additional 
durability is produced by the pigments 
that shut out the most light. The value 
of this opacity ratio on durability is 
influenced, of course, by the chemical 
nature of the pigments used, some such 
as ultramarine blue and grays made on 
a white lead base having themselves 
an injurious chemical reaction on the 
lacquer.” 

Another paragraph to remember: 
“In addition there is the great diff- 
culty in securing proper relative bal- 
ance in elasticity where each added 
coat becomes to a certain extent an 
integral part of each and every preced- 
ing coat. Ordinary paint systems are 
essentially laminated structures with 
each coat stuck to but not otherwise 
affecting the coats above and below it. 


Also another : “This accounts for the 
failure of many attempts to produce 
complete nitro-cellulose systems anc 
the consequent recommendation by 
some lacquer manufacturers that var. 
nish type undercoats—preferably fore 
dried — be used under nitro-cellulos 
finishing coats. Where this is done ; 
substantial part of the remarkabl 
time, labor and fuel saving made pos 
sible by a complete air dry nitro-cellu 
lose system is lost.” 

Again Mr. Pulsifer plainly admon 
ishes his audience: “Lustre on nitro 
cellulose finishes is at present obtain 
able only through a polishing opere 
tion, and this lustre is much less dee 
and brilliant than that obtainable wit 
finishing varnish in large productio 
and costs heavily in labor. The futut 
holds the possibility of deep, lustroa 
durable, clear nitro-cellulose lacquer 
but for the present they do not exis 
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Bonaventure Arms Apts. 
A stated ¥. structure in 
Atlanta, Ga. Raymond C. 
Snow & Co., Archts. Fin- 
ished with Moleta by Wm. 
Wilson Decorating Co. 


The Biltmore, Seattle’s new 
$650,000 Apartment House. 
Stewart and Wheatley, 
Archts. Enameled with 
Moleta by Mr. James Tinto, 
Supt. of Painting. 


The original enamel in the 
square can — pure white, 
brilliant gloss, Iong in life. 


Peachtree Terrace Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga., W. H. Butter- 
field, Archt. Adorned with 
Moleta by Wm, Wilson 
Decorating Co. 


These pictures tell a story—more powerful than words 
—of the confidence in Moleta White Enamel as ex- 
pressed in two cities hundreds of miles apart, and its 
adoption where beauty, utility and long life are sought, 


Distributors in atl Principal Cities 


MONROE, LEDERER & TAUSSIG 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE QUALITY OF A THING'S B 
FINISHERS 
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EAUTY DECIDES TH& QUALITY OF ITS VARNISH. 
OF COSTLY FURNITURE AND INTERIORS AND OF FINER 


CARRIAGES AND CARS ARE THE CHIEF USERS OF MURPHY VARNISH. 
THEIR GOOD OPINION DURING THREE GENERATIONS HAS MADE. 


THE TRADITION OF MURPHY QUALITY 


Mr: Larsen asks us a question 


This is the story: 


Now Louis Larsen, of Sussex, N.J., happened 


Frequently the man who is using Murphy to see it. He wrote to us: 

Finishes is considered ‘“‘the best painter in town!” ‘“My name is Larsen, and I have been using Murphy 
; Finishes for 37 years. Was this just a regular adver- 

Please do not misunderstand us. The use of tisement, or was it based on fact, and do I happen 


Murphy Finishes, alone, has not raised this man ~ to be the Larsen you mean?”’ 


to such an enviable standing. 


The real reason for his success is simply 
this. He is a man proud of his work. 
He {would rather lose a job than cut 


his prices by skimping on the quality 


oft his materials. He has the horse 
sense to know that in the long run 
his policy wins out. 

In September we ran an advertise- 
ment (based on such a man, familar 
from boyhood to the writer) called 
“You had better get Larsen,” and 
pointing out that Larsen had gained 
his reputation in the above manner. 


We assured him he was the man. For 
Murphy uses only FACTS in its ad- 
vertising. 


We shall be glad to hear personally 
from other painters and decorators, 
telling us their frank opinion of Murphy 
Finishes. We are not looking for 
flattery, but real-life stories; letters 
that may be of service to others who 
are interested in becoming “the best 

painter in town.” 

* 


r ; a ee 
Send also for your copy of “The Book 
of Decoration” and ‘Specifications 
for Wood Finishing.”’ 


~~ Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N.J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Natural Wood for Railway Cars 


Return to Finishing Feature Predicted with the Projection of These Interiors by a Num- 
ber of American and Canadian Roads—Mahogany and Walnut Are 
the Two Varieties Now Most Favored 


N railway car finishing during the 
last few years the natural wood 
finishing feature has been to a 

very considerable -extent neglected. 
This neglect is chiefly due, if we go 
over the situation lucidly, to the intro- 
duction of the steel coach invested with 
an all-steel interior. However, on 
roads where this type of car is pre- 
dominant the dining cars, private and 
business cars have chairs, tables and 
much other interior furnishing, all of 
wood construction and for which a 
natural wood finish must be provided. 
And with the projection of the wood 
interior into the steel car shell, as is 
markedly the case on Canadian rail- 
ways, and promises to be the case on 
an increasing number of American 
railways, we are to presently see more 
of the natural wood finish. 

At the moment mahogany—Euro- 
pean, Central and South American— 
with walnut — American, Hungarian 
and Circassian—represent the two 
woods most admired and employed for 
the car interior finish. To be sure, 
there is found use for some bay wood 
—sycamore, bird’s eye maple, birch 
and cherry—and possibly, with more 
of the car interiors coming along in 
wood finish, we shall see for special 
equipment many examples of ver- 
milion wood. Nota few of the famous 
limited trains have some interior parts 
carrying the trim in vermilion wood. 
The natural wood finish has always 
been popular with the master car 
painter, for it gives him opportunity 
for the exercise of his ingenuity in 
finishing and in maintaining the 
finish. 

In handling this type of finishing 
there is a chance for what one might 
call live action, as compared to nosing 
about the imitation effect, which, at its 
best, has few thrills. This is not to 
say that in the production of the imi- 
‘tation there is no place in which the 
craftsman is unable to distinguish him- 
self, and, in fact, does distinguish him- 
self. The fine art of graining has many 
able exponents, and wherever one may 
voyage, at home or abroad, it is pos- 
sible to note beautiful examples of the 
grainer’s art. In the production of 
mahogany especially the American 
grainer has achieved surprisingly ma- 
jestic effects clothed with charms to 
deceive the very elect of connoisseurs. 


By M. C. Hillick 


In the field of wa:nut imitation, going 
through a range of many wonderful 
examples, he has a.:so made a name for 
himself. But in all this art, conceding 
to it every glow of reality, there is lack- 


Nature Excels 
66 HE fine art of 


Olan in oie s 
many able exponents,” 
said Mr. Hillick, “and 
wherever one may voy- 
age, at home or abroad, 
it 1s possible to note 
beautiful examples of 
the grainer’s art. In the 
production of mahogany 
especially, the American 
grainer has achieved sur- 
prisingly majestic effects 
clothed with charms to 
deceive the very elect of 
connoisseurs. In the field 
of walnut imitation, go- 
ing through a range of 
many wonderful exam- 
ples, he has also made a 
name for himself. But 
in all this art, conceding 
to it every glow of real- 
ity, there is lacking that 
supreme refinement of 
detail which Nature, the 
master hand, confers.” 


ing that supreme refinement of detail 
which Nature, the master hand, 
confers. 


HILE black birch has never 

been a popular wood for natu- 

ral wood effects, apart from the fur- 
niture field, it is, nevertheless, an 
exceedingly fine wood, with a close 
grain and susceptible to a high polish 
at the minimum outlay of labor. It 
has the advantage, also, of taking prac- 


tically all sorts of stains exceedingly 
wel. It has a natural color approxi- 
mating wild cherry, being rather light, 
so it is usualy stained- By manipu- 
lating the stains it can be made to imi- 
tate mahogany or black walnut, and 
in the hands of an expert the stain 
may be so adjusted as to develop in 
the birch a very close imitation feath- 
ered mahogany. A great variety of 
magically compelling finishes are pos- 
sib.e of creation upon good samples of 
black birch. The high prevailing cost 
of this wood has served to limit its use, 
although not a few exceptional sur- 
faces of birch are to be found in rail- 
way passenger equipment interiors, and 
it 1s expected that the wood is listed 
to become more popular with the 
larger employment of wood interiors, 

Red quarter-sawed beech is another 
wood that bids fair, we are advised, to 
enjoy popularity in car interior work. 
A very good imitation of cherry can 
be worked out in the finishing of beech, 
and practically all varieties offer, when 
rightly finished, fair imitations of wal- 
nut and mahogany. Wild cherry is 
predominantly an American wood and, 
because of this, unustial esteem is felt 
for it. It is a most usable wood, hav- 
ing a large general purpose character. 
It is easily stained to imitate mahog- 
any, too. Its advantages from the 
point of view of the woodworker is 
that it does not warp and easily mis- 
shape. It has the capacity of staying 
where it is put. Being a fine-grained 
wood, it takes at moderate effort an 
exceedingly high polisk. In common 
with birch and beech, cherry does not 
really require a paste filler in finishing, 
but this type of filler, for at least some 
kinds of finish, is selected by the best 
wood finishers. Where a wood of this 
type has been stained a properly col- 
ored filler assists in bringing out cer- 
tain details, adding greatly to the 
beauty of the wood, which might other- 
wise lie dormant. 

For the car interior oak has appar- 
ently lost its hold upon the American 
traveling public. It has an assertive 
prominence, a character for sometimes 
showing off too much, that has actu- 
ally discredited it and helped to under- 
mine its former prestige. Oak in its 
different varieties has long been ac- 
corded the honor of having combined 
within itself the good graces and merits 
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of all the other woods: Of this wood 
there are some forty different varieties, 
but red, black and white are the most 
used forms, and these, when quarter 
sawed, yield magnificent grained ef- 
fects. Oak is a mastertul looking 
wood, even in an unfinished state, and 
while, for car work, at least, it has in 
these latter days suffered dethrone- 
ment, it is, nevertheless, still an 1m- 
perial timber. It requires a generous 
supply of filer and plenty of shellac 
coats, and no small amount of varnish 
on top of these, to furnish a finish nice 
enough to go without further refine- 
ment or one that may be rubbed to a 
satisfactory state of finery. 

Of late finishers have moved largely 
to stain oak in finishing to fetch our 
some traceries of beauty which usually 
lie dormant and to otherwise develop 
increased tokens of art. Possibly 
through these means of “making up” 
the face of the wood it is expected to 
restore this noble wood to its former 
kingship. Mahogany, in common with 
oak, is not capable of posing for any- 
thing but its own beautiful and natural 
self. There are several varieties at 
least of mahogany, and in some speci- 
mens there is the flush of cherry tones 
and in others there is a decided lack of 
color, so much so, indeed, that the 
wood lacks “living cotor,’ and must 
be stained and otherwise fussed up to 
bring out its smartness. The featured 
variety is the most sought for. 


N staining it is always advisable to 
undertake to imitate nature, for 
here we have that distinguished effect 
that lives in the memory and gives to 
the natural wood finish an artistry that 
retains the effections of the succeeding 


generations. Mahogany needs a filler ; 
it needs much staining and light 


touches of the master finisher to make 
it serve the purpose which nature in- 
tended it should. And it needs two or 
three coats of shellac for a surfacing 
foundation to lay hold of and back up 
the varnish film. 

Maple is a wood that has distinction. 
Of maple there are many varieties, 
chief among which, for wood-finishing 
purposes of creative effects, is the hard 
maple of the bird’s eye variety. This 
is a wood of distinctive formation of 
fiber structure, and at the moment it 
is a “society wood,” and milady talks 
in superlative adjectives concerning its 
charms: The soft and delicate tracings 
of the wood represent royalty in the 
concrete, and, for pure richness of 
grain, hard maple is unsurpassed, if 
even approached. Due to the fact that 
it is not possible to stain maple and 
obtain an effect that is desirable, it 
should always be finished in its natural 
color, in which state, under a highly 
polished finish, it discloses vistas of 
compelling attractiveness. Sycamore, 
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that old boyhood friend, is a wood that 
in these modern times has a following 
in interior car natural wood finshing. 
It has long since passed out of the 
tobacco-box era. It is a wood neither 
sober nor gay; there is a brightness 
about its co.oration that gives it stand- 
ing among blithesome people. The 
bravest examples are to be had in the 
quarter-sawed material. Such speci- 
mens, when made to undergo chemical 
changes, filled properly and subdued 
under numerous coats of orange shel- 
lac, take on a pinkish glow that confers 
an appearance of exceptional good 
looks. ‘Sycamore is a comparatively 
close-grained wood and its structural 
formation and unique figures many 
years ago won for it the name of but- 
tonwood. Of walnut it may be said 
that, in the range of its varieties, it 
has much distinction apart from the 
grand effects it yields when good sam- 
ples are well finished. Of the Amert- 
can sorts the burl walnut lays main 
claims to fame, for here we have a 
luxury of form and cotor. that puts it 
out of the class of the “also ran.” It 
is distinctly a wood that is always 
running. Even the plain specimens 
have a charm, when rightly finished, 
that is quite irresistible. The noted 
Hungarian wa'nut, used inside some 
of the highest-priced automobiles, is a 
wood of magical effects, with a lighter 
and richer tone than we are accustomed 
to see in our native stock. It has glori- 
ous depths of quiet toned color, with 
wonderful grain weaves and under a 
well-finished rubbed and polished effect 
it shows rare gleams of distinction. 
As an overseas product it comes to 
America equipped with charms not to 
be overlooked: 


IRCASSIAN walnut, a true na- 

tive of the Himalaya Mountains, 
is largely used in the United States. 
In Europe and America it has been 
considerably planted, in the United 
States being chiefly known as English 
walnut. The bulk of the true Circas- 
sian walnut now comes for uses in this 
country from the Black Sea and from 
other parts of Asia. Those specimens 
grown in this country lack the essential 
qualities which cabinet makers and car 
manufacturers find so _ necessary. 
American red gum is said to have 
found large use here as a substitute for 
Circassian walnut, but between the two 
there is to be noted all the difference 
existing between the rose and the this- 
tle. There are South American sam- 
ples of walnut that resemble Circassian 
walnut, but it is a mere resemblance— 
nothing more. 
cence of the latter is never approached 
by masquerading native or immigrants. 
The skilled wood finished knows full 
well that no wood, however beautiful 
it may be, can be made truly represen- 
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The effulgent magnifi- 
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tative of its race, and surely an allur- 
ing and an abiding canvas of effects, 
unless it is given the advantage of a 
good finish, using the word in its inti- 
mate relation with all the coats of 
material applied. The major process 
is the filung of the wood; making cer- 
tain, first of all, that this work is well 
performed and that the wood is actu- 
ally filed. ‘hen there is the staining 
of the wood, of the filler, if need be, 
as a prior requirement of the process 
leading up to the application of the 
shellac. 
heen given to bestow less attention to 
the use of shel.ac than his brother of 
the furniture shop. He appears to 
believe that rubbing varnish will serve 
much better, on the whole, than shellac 
for the foundation preceding: the fin- 
ished result. This is not, in our opin- 
in, a correct view. 

Rubbing varnish in its relation to 
delicate wood displays is credited with 
an excess of discoloring propensities, 
and these are exerted in all such cases 
to a damaging extent. White or orange 
shellac, used appropriately in the order 
of their suitability, provide the manner 
of fetching up the under-surface foun- 
dation with the minimum suffocation 
and discoloration of the natural wood 
effect. Moreover, this effect is pro- 
duced more quickly through the em- 


ployment of shellac than by the aid of 


varnish, and we believe there is less 
labor cost, if, indeed, not less material 
costs. Above two or three coats of 
shellac the varnish coats come into 
their right estate and in the order of 
their use. Employed as a substitute 
for sheilac, varnish, in the field of 
wood finishing, is regarded by the 
creators of the imperial finishes for 


house-furnishing articles as invested 


with scant merits. In the ultimate 
wear of the finish, subject to lesser 
change in the original complexion of 
the wood, shellac affects to the abso- 
lute minimum the things which give 
tenacity to service, taken as an under- 
coating medium. 


The car wood finisher has 


But the unquestioned first important | 
step in the finishing prospect is to de- 


velop a filling condition in which every 


filament and every grain formation is 


hard choked with filler. 


With this 


condition assured, it remains to have 


all the additional coats and processes 
applied with the view of creating a 
finish consistent with the merits of the 
primary foundation as disclosed in this 
grain-filling plan. 
over the natural wood outlay it is a 
prime need to see that all coats are 
furnished in fine form, clean, and free 
from roughage and deficiencies which 
contribute to much labor in ridding the 


surface of them. And in the reduction 


of these coats waterproof sandpaper 
offers a rapid working medium of first 
order. 


In the varnishing 
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Read This Column 
Then Think It Over 


One morning a Jewish gentle- 
man in New York City, met 
a friend walking down Madi- 
son Avenue to business. 


‘*Hello Abe,” said he, ‘‘Walk- 


ing to voik” ? 


‘Sure. And I save five cents 
car fare too’. 


“Vel den’’, said the first man, 
“Why don’t you walk down 
Fifth Avenue and save ten 
cents” ) 


All of which may seem absurd 
and silly, but just the same 
there is a germ of an idea 
there, for many business men. 


Points You Should Know Take painters. 
About Texturing Materials Ree gage serra ning 
ie you are not yet after this great wave of textured walk business, it’s rough your business: lives, 


seemingly content with a cer- 
time now to begin. tain profit. 


But before you start, there are some things about texturing materials you 


should know. Yet by simply changing the 
Knowing them will save you untold grief and money - likewise, make you course of your walk, you could 
profits that will surprise you. often double it. 


1.— Take Craftex for example, 


Here is a material throughly tested by over ten years of results It seems that every ume we 
in the finest kind of decorative work. start a painter using Craftex 
Nothing doubtful or unproven about it. instead of some makeshift 
It gets results and makes you profits. texturing mixture, he imme- 

2.—One of the big points in favor of Craftex, is that it does not set in diately goes up the street of 
the pail - nor set too quickly on the wall. increased profits. 


Both of which points are not true of materials containing glue or 
plaster of Paris. 


3.—Then there is the question of disagreeable odor. 
Craftex has none. 
Nor will it dust off or disintegrate. You simply leave one street 


Furthermore, it can be applied to any surface that paint can, and and walk on the next. 
quite as easily. 


Bear these points in mind when you buy wall texturing materials. 
For further details of Craftex, write us today. 


It does not mean any radical 
change in your business to 
use Craftex. 


With Craftex you use your 
same tools, same men, same 
knowledge, even sell the same 


customers. 
( RQ A C i The only difference is you 
“a PERMANENT WALL FINISH” greatly increase your profits. 
CRAFTEX COMPANY If you don’t believe it, we can 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. prove it. 


146 Summer St. 101 Park Avenue 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
372 
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PITTSBURGH 
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_ GLASS ~PAINT~VARNISH~BRUSHES 


TELEPHONE waTKINS 1418 20T" STREET. 
313 WEST ° ‘ 


AOD 7 
- We Gorhy sovenver 17th, 1924, 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Long Island City, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


We are pleased in being eble to state, 


that we have used your VELUMINA flat wall paint on 
several large operations with very satisfactory re-~ 
sults, in fact better than any material (and we 

have used practically all of them) thet we have used 
to date and that your cleim for this product is fully 
justified. It eovers properly, works easily under 
the brush, does not set up too rapidly nor does it 
Show laps or brush marks when used on large surfaces. 


We also wish to thenk you for your promnt 


service. ; 


Very truly yours, 
ROBERT BE. MACKAY INC. 


/ Bein’ Rag President. 
U 


ALL CONTRACTS CONTINGENT ON STRIKES OR OTHER QAUSES BEYOND OUR CONTROL 


[HE reasons for the popularity of Velumina among 
decorators is summed up in this letter. 

If you wish to know more about this washable, oil flat wall paint, write 

for the Velumina Color Card Deluxe showing 54 Velumina colors. 


Fifty-second 
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Willtam Outts Allison 


Worn March 30, 1849 


press of his life will endure through generations, 

because of his influence in the publishing, com- 
mercial and financial circles where his activities were laid. 
His was a constructive purpose, and his the desire to keep 
this publication up to the high standard he set for it when 
it was established. 

Mr. Allison, while not brought up as a painter, was a 
practical man, and his keen, analytical mind grasped 
situations in the painting trade as that of a master painter 
would have done. His constructive talents carried him into 
other fields, but he never lost interest in the affairs of the 
vocation in which a large part of his life’s work had been 
performed. 

Mr. Allison established THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE more 
than fifty years ago. His purpose when he established this 


magazine and to his end continued to be to serve. His 
tireless energy, and his shrewd common sense combined 


to assure the achievement of his desires. To these is due 
the authoritative position which THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
has always occupied. 

The owner of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE was also at the 
head of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter and of The Drug- 
gists Circular, the former of which he founded more than 
fifty years ago and the latter acquired in 1884. Although 
he intrusted the details of the direction of these publica- 

tions during the last quarter century and more of his life 
to the one who here would do honor to his memory, he 
was always to be reached for consultation. In his unwav- 


Wiese c OUTIS ALLISON is dead but the im- 


Died December 18, 1924 


ering loyalty to the callings which had been his stepping 
stones to a position of affluence, he always felt that he 
owed them the best that he could give, and thus did he give 
through his chosen means of service. 

The sudden severance of an intimate relation which be- 
gan over thirty-four years ago, when the writer was a 
boy of seventeen, and ever strengthened in its ties, and the 
acute bereavement in the loss of one who was in every 
sense a friend, unfit him to recall here adequately the 
personal aspects of his association with Mr. Allison. But 
a word or two is due, though sorrow makes expression 
most difficult. Our relations, personally as well as in the 
affairs of business, were uncommonly close. Mr. Allison 
inspired not only admiration for his judgment and in- 
tegrity, but also a deep affection for his humane and lovable 
character. Our confidences were more intimate than those 
of mere business association. We entered each other’s 
home life to share in and to enhance the gladness thereof, 
or to bear in part and to lessen the poignancy of grievous 
visitations. We were friends. 

Although in the exigencies of business Mr. Allison 
could be austere, in his personal relations and toward the 
call of the needy he always revealed a bigness of heart 
and a warmth of nature which endeared him to many. 
My years of intimate association with him, in which he 
gave much helpful counsel and innumerable manifestations 
of his readiness to share sorrow or joy, will always live 
as a happy memory. 

Harry J. SCHNELL. 
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iki ae Pe NAS, 
SE are standing at the gateway 
W of a new year—1925— 
with its new opportunities, 
its new hopes, its new prospects, its 
new goal, with its 
new clean sheet in 


the ledger. The old 
year has gone, with 


its successes and 
with its failures— 
the successes, an 


incentive to greater 
achievements in 
the coming twelve 
months, and its 
failures marking 
mistakes that must 
not be made again. 

It is a time to 
take stock, not only 
of the pounds of 
lead and zinc and the gallons of oil 


on hand, but what is more important, 
an inventory of that curious some- 
thing that we call self. What are we 
out of? What are we lacking? Have 
we tact sufficient to carry us through 
the coming year? Have we a suffi- 
cient supply of energy, and of will- 
ingness to work, and of initiative, of 
pride in our work, and of the essen- 
tial something that we call vision? 
Are not all these vital to our greatest 
advancement in the year just open- 
ing? 

The painter and the decorator 
rightly should have, and in a large 
measure does have, the satisfaction 
that he is an important factor in mak- 
ing his community a better, cleaner, 
happier place in which to live. And 
a part of his reward comes in a re- 
alization of this fact and a knowledge 
that his fellow men appreciate that 
this is true. It was a happy expres- 
sion that has been carried by the paint 
and varnish makers in their associa- 
tion work—“In the Public Service’— 
a statement that is more true of this 
industry in all its branches than of 
any other. And the painter and dec- 
orator is a member of one of the im- 
portant branches of this industry. 

So it is without any fear of the final 
results that we step forward through 
the open doorway of the New Year. 
There is only encouragement in the 
outlook. It is no time to sit back 
and wait. It is a time to be doing. 
But the doing will bring rewards, sure 
and certain. And the effort must not 
be left to the leaders in the Interna- 
tional association, but it must be made 
in the State associations and in the 
local associations, and finally it must 
be a real effort on the part of every 
individual member. 

May happiness and prosperity come 
to us all in this year—1925! 


Chief Lin-Zin-Lea-Lac. 
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PAINTING IN WINTER 

HE strong“effort “of all’ branches 
T of the a and varnish indus- 

- try in the United States to ex- 
tend painting and decorating to cover 
the entire year by the educational ap- 
peal to the public has its counterpart 
in England. The leading editorial in 
the current issue of the Journal of 
Decorative Art and British Decorator, 
published in London, offers the follow- 
ing argument for a year-round busi- 


ness for the painter and decorator : 
Midway through November, the follow- 

ing letter was sent out, by, the Painters’ 

and Decorators’ 
of Great Britain 

Country: 

The Editor. 

_ Sir—A year ago you_ were good 
enough to publish a letter? “whiclt dfew 
attention to a phase of unemployment, 
the remedy for which lies in the hands 
of the public. 

At this time of the year there is in- 
variably distress in the painting trade, 
arising, not from any lack of general 
demand, but from the habit which the 
public has acquired, of putting in hand 
decorative work at one time of the 
year only. 

When spring arrives, there will be 
actual competition for the services of 
men who are now walking the streets 
solely because of a habit of mind on 
the part of the average housewife. 

There is no real reason why paint- 
ing work should not be done in the 
winter months. We submit that there 
are many reasons why it should, 
among them the following: 

1. The householder who. puts 
work in hand in the slack season 
gets the pick of the men, and 
hence the best work. 

2. The- master decorator has 
time to give individual attention 
and supervision, which is not pos- 
sible during the “rush” season. 

3. The state o fbusiness must 
inevitably have an effect upon esti- 
mates, to the advantage of the 
householder who places work in 
the winter. 

4. It is bad business to pay (as 
we all must) to support men on 
the “dole” when there is work in 
plenty for them to do, and it is 
only a matter of rearrangement of 
dates to keep them busy. This 
point should appeal with especial 
force to public bodies. 

It will be noted that we make no 
appeal on philanthropic grounds. In- 
terior decorative work in winter is 
sound business, and our object is to 
get the public to see it. The fact that 
it also relieves the distress of a bodv 
of citizens is incidental. 

Yours, etc., 
W. G. SUTHERLAND, 


Secretary, The Painters’ and Decora- 
tors’ Industrial Joint Council of Great 
Britain. 

This marks a further effort to influence 
the public in the direction of placing 
painting work in the winter months, and 
already it has produced results. 

it has been recognised for a very long 
time that the slack winter season -repre- 
sents the most urgent of all the problems 
confronting the organizers of both sides 
of the painting trade. Efforts have been 
made to grapple with it, but never yet on 
the scale which the seriousness of the 
question demands. 

Early this year the most comprehensive 
scheme yet proposed was prepared, but 


to the Press of the 


Industriaf Joint’ Council - 
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unhappily the crait wasted its energies in 
interests, and’ the .schteme@wa's “bloiwrt: sky- 
high. 

What is needed is a concerted and a 
continuous effort by all those in‘erested. 

It is just- because of this and similar 
problems that painters, operatives and em- 
ployers, must introduce an element’ of 
logic into their arrangements for the 
necessary regulation of ‘their craft. 

It is surely a truism to say that there 
is something wrong about a state of af- 
fairs which precludes any serious attack 
upon so terrible an evil as the regular 
winter spell of unemployment. It is for 
those who control policies to decide 
whether any policy which makes for the 
perpetuation of this evil can be fegarded 
as satisfactory. oan w 


DES MOINES—ALL ABOARD! 
LL is in readiness for the forty- 
first annual.convention of the 
‘International Association of 
Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators of the United States and 
Canada to be held in the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
convention will be called to order at 
10 o'clock, Tuesday morngag, Febru- 
ary 3, and will continue diroueh the 
week, closing with the election of of- 
ficers on Friday. 

It is a convention that will be of 
great interest to every master painter 
and decorator. In drafting the pro- 
gram the International executive 
committee was guided by the determi- 
nation to make it “a practical con- 
vention.” ‘The program as published 
is a program of practical subjects. 

There are many matters of im- 
portance to the association that will 
come up for decision. After many 
years of faithful service General Sec- 
retary A. H. McGhan has announced 
his retirement. His place must be 
filled. This is one of the important 
decisions that must be made. 

The organization of an international 


auxiliary association of the women 


who are vitally interested in the ad- 
vancement of the organization is an- 
other matter that will come up for 
consideration. The value of the wom- 


en’s organizations is already appre- 


ciated in the craft. 

The geographical location of Des 
Moines, in the central part of the Mid- 
ale West, will surely bring a large 
representation from that section of 
the country. The East will be largely 
represented. The Des Moines com- 
mittee promises the most generous 
hospitality. Every master painter and 
decorator in the United States and 
Canada should make a real effort to 
be present, and should be accompanied 
by his wife. 

By the time that another issue of 
The Painters Magazine is published 
the forty-first annual convention 
will be a matter of history. A 
full and comprehensive report of the 
proceedings will be published in 
the February issue. 

Des Moines is the next station— 
All Aboard! 
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The Painter’s Paint 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., CHICAGO 
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HIS rapid drying, elastic varnish is a perfect first coater on new 
work. Serviceseal seals the wood with an elastic waterproof coat- 
ing which does not become brittle. Serviceseal prevents the chipping 
and scratching which is evident even where good varnish is applied 
over shellac. Serviceseal is of special interest as a first coater on floors. 
One or two coats of Serviceseal followed by a coat of good floor varnish 


gives a finish which is lasting. 


Serviceseal can be second coated in a working day. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS ARE 
PREPARED TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS: 


AIDA Y; WING Wily OLK ines pela olin M. G. Stoneman & Son 
Asheville, North Carolina....... Teubner-Palmer Paint Co. 
ALAN tan Ge Or eld se acl tayh eee ne The Quality Paint Co. 
BaltimoreswMarylando- soccer Tee eee John Werner 
Bangor Maines. 6s cress ntsc) tare een < MeN ee Rice & Miller Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois...Smith-Alsop Bloomington Paint Co. 
IOStON, IMIASSaaiscie jet New England Oil, Paint & Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn NGWwe nok s vate oictelosiele pictele ce cead onan ere S. B. Kraus 
Busrtaloy Nie wae Or Ketanices cere chee eee aie Towns Paint Co., Inc. 
CedareRapids. low ae iae cere Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Charlotte North iGarolinaecce: sce ee Pritchard Paint Co. 
(NICAL O LLUTMOUS Sresiagetetens teey ieleueaeeeloces ae oe George E. Watson Co. 
Chicaso Lilinois ss. aime nee eee Wallbrunn, Kling & Co. 
Cincininatin, Ol Garg rnwiase een reeue ene Saeger-Winstel Co. 
Cleveland ObiG es sits eee The Century Glass & Paint Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio...The Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. 
Columbia, ‘South Carolinay......-. Columbia Paint Co., Ine. 
Columbus: rOhioteerssc eee ee eee ee Dean & Barry Co. 
Davenport, lO Wasco nia ra eee Chas. Naeckels & Sons 
Day tons. ODIO 2 cron e eer aee oui eet The Roemhildt Co. 
Denver) ColoradOmachacme st trtarere Elastic Paint & Mfg. Co. 
DesrVoiness LOwana ses ene Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
DMecroite Michies mt ae te eee Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. 
rie “Pennsylvania. Geist coe ae eee Erie Paint Co. 
Wargo, NOnth eDaikOLal semntersteuites Fargo Glass & Paint Co. 
Mort. Wayner 1ndiana senso: The Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan..Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. 
Indianapolis; sind: eens bck Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co. 
Jacksonville BH lonidameesmatssteeuenes Dozier & Gay Paint Co. 
Kansas iCitys wMissouUrier cates scene Lisle Paint & Glass Co. 
Knoxvilles Tenness Geinerea se ie cetrien Chapman Drug Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska).<.2%).00.... Van Sickle Glass & Paint Co. 
Louisville ei entuckoye. ae cacti ioe eee Bridges-Smith & Co. 
Macon) ‘Georgia san ese eee eee iL. CeibUrkern ne: 
Madison, (Wisconsin. .tn cere ee Mautz Paint & Glass Co. 
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Memphis, Tennessee, sacks cee eee E. P. Gilson & Co. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin. 2.2. ses mere Frank Dau Paint Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota........ Gamble & Ludwig Paint Co. 
Nashville, a Mennessee.ic,.vcre weitere tha nents Eason-Morgan Co, 
New Haven, Connecticut...... The F. &. Spencer Co., Inc. 
New Orleans, Louisiana....David Bernhardt Paint Co., Ltd. 
New York City, New York..............:..dlsley & Held Co. 
Omaha;.JNebraskaninn, «etre seen coat The Atlastic Midwest Co. 
Paducah, Kentuckian. ae cee cee E. P. Gilson & Co. 
Philadelphia; Pennsylvaniasneeeekeee eee M. Buten & Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanians sete C. A. Michel & Co. 
Portland Maine. . snes siisme eaters M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
Portland sOreron’ 1.4 aes oceans Rasmussen & Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island....Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co. 
Raeime; “WASGCONSIN Sag ks fi heccannceient es a eee The Langlois Co. 
Rochester, INew = Works os. qeceeihe ae The R. F. DeVisser Co. 
Sawtelle, iGalitornianerc eee ecco Dau-Hansen Paint Co. 
South Bend, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop South Bend Paint Co. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota....Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 
Springbeld Malinois. :.cs00 errr George Edward Day Sons 
Springfield, Massachusetts..New England Paint Supply Co. . 
St wJosephiaMissourl... saris Pimbley Paint & Glass Co. 
StasOuis se MEISSOUtiineg mor ei roe Scott-Sullivan Paint Co. 
Sti baul, viinnesotalencie sakimineien Elvgren Paint Supply Co. 
Syracuse, New, Y OV kwscriste see ctereraeter ease C. A. Reeve & Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 
TOlEAOe ONiOmetreriersiece eters The Toledo Paint Supply Co. 
Trenton, ING w Werseyin. vores sc. oe ne Trenton Plate Glass Co. 
Washington, District of Columbia....Watkins-Whitney Co. 
Waterloo, qLO Wace sani tao ee Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Wichita, Kealisa'ss ie asvechreic iene eeneece United Sash & Door Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware.......... Bamberger & Robbins, Ine. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina.......... Cordon Paint Co. 
Neovelie, 1exe harp midadkiie: onan cote York Paint & Hardware Co. 
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Questions Answered D 


Polychrome Effects 

ILLERSBURG, Ohio—L. G._ D.: 

Transfer ornaments of all kinds 
may be purchased from Palm Fechteler 
& Co., 67 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Polychrome effects are produced in 
various ways, and are much used on 
furniture and lamps. The method of oper- 
ation is usually as follows: The furni- 
ture or object is painted first in the 
solid colors and then when thoroughly 
dry and hard the polychrome effect is 
further enhanced by an over glazing, 
mottling, blending or stippling. There 
are no limitations except the ability of the 
artist, There is every opportunity for 
individuality and innovations, e. g., a 
piece of furniture may be finished in 
ivory enamel and then a glazing color 
thinly applied and stippled either with 
a dry brush such as a badger blender 
or bristle ‘‘flogger’” or it may be dabbed 
over with a ball of cheesecloth. 

An old ivory effect is produced by 
making up a glazing color of raw sienna 
and raw umber mixed with oil and tur- 
pentine and dryers. This glazing color 
applied over moldings and then wiped 
off with the ball of cheesecloth leaves 
a dark or antique cffect in the grooves 
and a clean effect on the high lights of 
moldings. It is difficult to instruct in 
the small space of a written reply. All 
that can be done is to advise the corre- 
spondent to experiment with the glaz- 
ing colors and stippling. Some of the 
effects produced remind one of the old 
style of marblizing or imitations of 
granite or stone, with the difference that 
brighter and more numerous colors are 
used. 

When the polychrome is used in con- 
junction with transfer ornaments it de- 


pends on just what effect is desired by - 


the decorator. If the intention is to pro- 
duce an “antique” effect the glazing or 
stippling is applied over the ornament 
and then wiped out and blended in such 
a manner that the ornament appears to 
be partially hidden by a thin veil of the 
predominating tint. In other words, the 
effort is made first, to disguise the fact 
that the ornament is a transfer orna- 
ment, and, secondly, to remove the ef- 
fect of newness or cheapness, which by 
some critical buyers of furniture is an 
objection, 


Refinishing Oak 

EW BEDFORD, Mass.—J. A. B. says: 
Last June I refinished a front hall, 
the staircase and wainscoting of which 
were of an oak finish. All the wood- 
work was washed with varnish remover 
and given two coats of shellac, which 
was cut with grain alcohol. It was then 
rubbed with crude petroleum and pumice 
stone. In October I was notified that all 
the woodwork was turning milky. Can 
you tell me where the trouble lies and 
how to remedy it? I can furnish you a 
sample of the shellac if you can tell bet- 

ter from it what the trouble is, 


It seems to us that your trouble is 
probably caused by not having properly 
washed the woodwork to remove the ef 

fects of the solution. It shonld be fol- 
lowed up by washing the woodwork with 
benzine after its use, or if it is a scda 
solution, the woodwork should be washed 
with vinegar to neutralize the effect of 
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the soda. Your description of the trou- 
ble would seem to indicate that the oak 
woodwork was not thoroughly dry when 
the shellac was applied, or that it was 
applied in damp weather. We would 
suggest that you wash down a portion 
of the work with pure alcohol and rub 
with fine sandpaper, then apply a coat 
of shellac. If you have reason ito sus- 
pect that the trouble is caused by the 
grade of shellac used, we would advise 
that you a chemist analyze the shellac 
and on the basis of his report communi- 
cate with the manufacturer, or it might 
be better to report the condition of your 
job to the manufacturer and give him 
an opportunity to investigate and to de- 
termine responsibility for the trouble. 


To Clean Painted Walls 


ALTIMORE, Md., C. F., wants help in 

cleaning painted walls in a church. 

I want to get a formula or the names 

of products and firms where I can pur- 

chase the cleaner. This job was done 

sixteen years ago with flat oil and gold 
trimming, 


There are many ways and different 
sorts of materials to clean old flat painted 
walls. The most frequently used material 
is so-called soap powder. There is not 
much choice of products of this nature, 
any of them are good when used care- 
fully by those who have had experience. 
The main trouble with the use of these 
powders is their being used too strong, 
with the result that the soda, of which 
they are largely composed, destroys and 
leaves the wall streaky in spots. 

The following formula which you can 
prepare yourself is perfectly safe and 
very effective for the cleaning and re- 
storing of walls that have been well 


Have You Any 


Paint Troubles P 


N this department of “Ques- 


tions Answered” THE 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE Offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties. 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THe PAINTERS MAGAZINE, 
100 William Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value ‘o you. 
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epartment 


painted in the first place. Soak up a 
pail of Gilder’s Whiting or Paris White, 


-add to it about one-half pound of Glue 


(flake white glue or geiatin) in the same 
manner as if you were preparing kalso- 
mine. When this has been thoroughly 
well mixed, add to it two or three hand- 
fuls of powdered pumice. Apply this to 
the wall exactly as you would if apply- 
ing kalsomine, but have it thin, just 
enough to cover. Leave this on the wall 
for twenty-four hours, then sponge down 
with clean water. If you work sys- 
tematically from top to bottom of wall 
with up and down strokes and keep 
changing the water until the last pail re- 
mains clean, after the wall is rinsed, we 
think you will find that you have pro- 
duced the very best results that can be 
accomplished by any method. 

When using soap powders the following 
is the best instruction we can give you: 
Fill a pail full of lukewarm _ water, 
sprinkle into it a handful of soap powder, 
stir up until thoroughly well mixed. 
First, wet the wall from top to bottom 
with clear water, preferably warm. Then 
with a sponge quickly wash the walls 
down with this soap powder solution 
and then quickly rinse off. In using this 
sort of cleanser you should be careful 
that the lower stretch of wall is wet so 
that the soapy water from the upper 
stretch will not leave scars or burns as 
it would, if it had been permitted to run 
down on the dry wall. It is good man: 
agement to have enough men at work to 
insure all of the walls from top to bot- 
tom of a stretch kept wet and being 
cleaned at the same time, and it is a 
good plan to have one team washing the 
wall and another team following up with 
the clean water to rinse off and finish up. 


Filler for All Woods 


OS ANGELES, Calif. X. Y. Z— 
The very best filler that we know of 
for this class of work is shellac var- 
nish, but we take it for granted that 
you want a shellac substitute, something 
that will cost you far less than shellac 
varnish. Take, say two pounds of ground 
silex or the same quantity of finely pul- 
verized china clay, stir into this one pint 
of good liquid drier, beating the mass 
thoroughly; then add gradually while 
stirring three quarts of extra light hard 
oil finish or a good, pale furniture varnish; 
let. stand awhile and then strain through 
a fine sieve. If too stout to work freely, 
thin with spirits of turpentine. The 
silex or clay must be bone-dry. 


Removing Wax Polishes 


ARRISBURG, Pa., H. I. T.—Use pure 
spirits of turpentine and a cloth, first 
saturating the surface several times to 
dissolve the wax, then rubbing briskly 
with the cloth that has been well moist- 
ened with the turpentine also.. In order 
to dissolve the wax more rapidly warm 
the turpentine on a steam radiator or in 
a hot water bath, but keep it away from 
an open flame. To ascertain if all the 
wax has been removed by redissolving it 
with the turpentine, go over a portion of 
the surface with a sharp scraper lightly 
and note whether any waxy substance 
adheres to the sharp edge of the tool and 
if so use pumice flour, saturated with 
turps, and rub the surface carefully using 
a piece of rubbing felt, then wash off 
with turps or benzine. 
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Paint for Linoleum 

ENSALL, Ont., H. H. L. writes: I 

have a few linoleums to paint. Could 
you give me a good formula? I have 
tried white lead and lineseed oil and it 
just stays on a short time. Also how 
would you make a paint the shade of 
graining light or dark oak. 


Before painting your linileum be sure 
to thoroughly remove all grease or dirt 
that may be upon its’ surface. Use 
strong brown soap in your water or any 
of the standard washing powders. 

When the linoleum is thoroughly dry 
apply a coat of paint composed of Yellow 
ochre, linseed oil and dryers and tur- 
pentine, the proportions being Linseed 
Oil two parts, Turpentine one part. If 
you desire to change the color add either 
burnt or Raw Umber to your ochre, or 
any other color that you desire to use. 
Yellow ochre makes a good paint for 
floors of any kind as it drys hard and 
wears well. 

To make a paint a shade of grained 
light or dark oak, mix white lead, yellow 
ochre and Raw Umber for light oak and 
increase the ochre and umber for dark 
oak. 


To Repair Art Glass 
NE YORK, N. Y., J. H. T.—Referring 
to your letter wherein you request 
information on the subject of art glass 
windows and your desire to procure a 
book of instructions to enable you to 
make repairs on windows with lead and 
zinc: The only book that I know of at 
the present time is ‘Decorative Glass 
Processes,” by Arthur Louis Duthie. 
However, if you are handy with tools 
and can use a “soldering iron” you may 
be able to repair leaded glass windows 
without a book of instructions, by pur- 
chasing the “Lead Calms” from the Col- 
well Lead company, 437 Bast 162nd 
Street, New York, and glass from glass 
manufacturers. It is a very simple mat- 
ter to cut the glass with ordinary glass 
cutters as follows: Make a paper pat- 
tern of the shape of glass to be cut to 
fit the space, then lay this on the glass 
and cut around the outline. When this 
is accomplished the piece is fitted into 
the space on the window with the Lead 
Calms and the joints of the lead soldered. 
The space between lead and glass is then 
filled in with putty or cement composed 
of stiff white lead and litharge. 


To Varnish Over Wallpaper 
RESSONA, Pa., J. D. T., says: I have 
a job to varnish over Sanitas wall- 
paper. Could you advise me how to go 


about it, and what grade of varnish would 
be best to use? 


Apply two coats of Glue Size over the 
Sanitas and then a coat of Pale Interior 
Coach Varnish. . If you desire to have a 
clear, white varnish use Damar Var- 
nish. 


Rust on Metal Ceiling 


RERGENFIELD, N. J., A. R. G., writes: 

I would be glad to have your advice 
how to stop a metal ceiling in a restau- 
rant from turning rusty or bleeding? It 
is caused by steam from the cooking. 
The ceiling gets wet from the steam 
until it drips, then after it dries it shows 
like rust spots all over. It has had one 
coat of red lead, and one coat of flat, but 
it is almost as bad as it was before. 


You can overcome this trouble by the 
application of a heavy coat of enamel 
paint on top of your flat paint, as it re- 
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quires a full glaze surface to prevent 
the steam penetrating through the paint. 
The flat paint is no protection whatever 
against the effect of the steam. 


Causes of Painting Troubles 


pee CHESTE RAEN. Yiceds Hinkh msays: 
I painted the outside of a house 
about a year ago, three coats, last coat 
a light gray, now the house shows white 
patches here and there all over it as if 
the gray had flown out of it and left 
the undercoat. Would like if you could 
tell me the cause of same. Th3 wood is 
cedar, Atlantic lead, linseed oil, turpen- 
tine, dryer and lamp black in oil was 
used. 


There are many possible reasons for 


the trouble described by you. The most 


probable reason being that the last coat 
was not thoroughly well mixed and the 
lamp black after exposure to the weather, 
being heavier in some places than in 
others due to lack of thorough mixing, 
would show spots in the manner de- 
scribed. 

Another likely cause would be that your 
undercoat was too light in color as a 
foundation for the gray paint and in 
brushing on the gray coat the painters 
may have “rubbed out” in some places 
more than in others. This would also 
show up light in about a year’s time 
such as you have described. It is a good 
rule for painters to follow that the pre- 


ceding coats should be a trifle darker — 


than the finishing coats. It is impossible 
to get a solid, durable job unless the 
foundation coats are darker than the 
finishing coats, the theory being that if 
you put a darker coat over a light coat 
the fading out will give the appearance 
of an uneven glaze. 

Another possible cause of this trouble 
is the use of Lamp Black ground in in- 
ferior oil. Of course we do not know 
what color you use to make your paint 
with and, therefore, can not pass on this 
point. 

There is also a possibility of having 
used too heavy a shellac for ‘‘knotting.” 
It is the mistake of many painters to 
shellac all knots with a heavy coat of 
shellac, whereas, it should have been 
with a thin coat. The heavy coat will 
in time show up light spots, such as you 
describe. 

Still another possible cause of trouble 
is due to the use of too much oil in 
the second coat on a three-coat job. If 
the first coatsis rich in oil, the second 
coat should be cut with turpentine, and 
the final coat rich in oil. The purpose 
of cutting the second coat with turpentine 
is to enable the three coats to unite, 
whereas, if the three coats are rich in oil 
they become like three layers or skins 
and none of the coats unite with each 
other, nor does the color of the last coat 
penetrate the second coat. 


EW YORK, N. Y., L. G. K. makes fol- 
lowing inquiry: I have had had 
experiences on kitchen ceilings. After 
washing off the old stuff, the new coat of 
kalsomine running together, wrinkles or 
yellow spots strike through. The cause 
is because the ceiling is greasy, soap 
powder water or shellac helps little or 
nothing, too much work and not sure. 
One coat of flat paint is best, but does not 
pay. Please advise me what could be 
done and the cheapest and surest way to 
make a kitchen ceiling safe for rekal- 
soming. Sometimes grease on some kit- 
chen walls are heavy, also on woodwork, 
what can be done to cut this to make fit 
for painting and so that paint will dry 
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safely and not sticky? The quickest way 
to handle such cases. 


The quickest and best way to handle 
such cases is to thoroughly wash down 
all of the plaster and woodwork with 
soda water and then to follow up with 
vinegar water to kill or neutralize the 
Soda. Then apply a coat of good ceiling 
varnish to which you add some Plaster 
of Paris, and while using the ceiling 
varnish keep stirring up the varnish in 
order to be sure that the plaster does 
not settle to the bottom of the pot. If 
your varnish is of good quality and is 
thinned with turpentine or benzine, this 
will make a good ground for your kalso- 
mine, and one which will insure your 
having a good, smooth job, 


Old Ivory Shade 
OSTON, Mass., D. W. S., writes: In 
your next issue please state how to 
mix an old ivory color for walls, the 
color to be as dark as possible so that 
it will still look an old ivory shade. 


Add to your white paint raw sienna 
to produce a light cream and then add 
to it a sufficient quantity of raw amber 
to turn the cream into an ivory tone. 
Tinting colors should be ground in oil. 


Mahogany Rub Finish 
ASHINGTON, D. C., EH. M. W. says: 
I have 180 rooms, trimmed with 
“Golden Oak,” and want to finish in Ma- 
hogany Rub Finish over the old var- 
nish. Will you advise me the best and 
quickest way. 


The quickest way to ‘“Mahoganize” 
over the “Golden Oak” is to wash all of 
the work with a soda solution and then 
to neutralize the effect of the soda by 
washing down with vinegar. After the 
woodwork is thoroughly dry from this 
treatment apply a coat of shellac stain 
composed of Bismark Brown and Brown 
Shellac. This then may be lightly rubbed 
with sandpaper and varnished with flat- 
ting varnish. This will produce a Ma- 
hogany' rubbed effect finish. The best 
way. of course, would be to remove all 
of the varnish with a varnish remover 
and stain with Analine Mahogany Stains 
and then varnish two coats of varnish, 
one coat of cabinet or furniture varnish 
and one coat of flatting varnish. 

It is a difficult proposition to treat 
Golden Oak woodwork to resemble Ma- 
hogany as the grain is difficult to cover 
up or disguise, but if you intend to make 
a dark mahogany it will be possible to 
produce a fairly good job by the process 
advised. If the Mahogany shellac stain 
does not cover completely and produce 
a spotty effect it is possible to overcome 
this difficulty with an Over Glaze com- 
posed of the following ingredients: Burnt 
Sienna ground in Oil thinned with tur- 


) 
: 


pentine, to which is added a small quan- — 


tity of Van Dye Brown in oil, and a 
small quantity of furniture varnish. 
Brush this over the first shellac coat 
and, then varnish, 


Finish for Golf Balls 
ONKERS, N. Y., E. S., writes: 
appreciate any information you can 


\ 


I will 


give me regarding a glossy white finish i 


on a hard rubber substance (golf ball) 


that will stand hard knocks and not chip. 


First coat your rubber ball with paint 


composed of half white lead, half French 


zinc, turpentine and oil, (2-3 turpentine, 


1-3 oil) and smal: quantity of dryer. For 
finish coat use the best slow drying white 
enamel that you can procure, 
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The Secretaries’ Forum 


ANNOUNCE STATE PROGRAM 
FOR DAKOTAS CONVENTION 


The fifth annuai 
North and South Dakota Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators will be 
held at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Jan- 
uary 29 and 30, The membership of this 
association has been doubled in the last 
year and a large attendance is promised 
for the state convention. A large revre- 
sentation is planning to be present at the 
international convention to be held in 
Des Moines. The program for the Sioux 
Falls convention is as follows: 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29 
8.30 A. M. 
Registration of members and visitors. 
9.00 A. M. 
Call to order by President M. N. Chris- 
tensen, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Prayer, by the Rev. G. P. Squires, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 
Roll call. 
Reading of minutes. 
President’s address. 
Report of the secretary-treasurer, J. A. 
Canniff. . 
Appointment of committees. 
Moving picture, “Romance of Paint and 
Varnish.” 
1.30 P.M. 


. Address, by Dr. W. T. Pearce, head of 
School of Chemistry and Technology, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North 

Dakota. 

_ Question box. 

Address, by A. B. Fairbanks, Sioux Falls, 

South Dakota. 

6.30 P. M. 


entertainment, Cataract 
Michael G. Luddy, toastmaster. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 30. 
9.00 A. M. 


Call to order. 

Roll call. 

Reports of committees, 

Address of George W. Coughlin, credit 
manager, St. Paul White Lead & Oil com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. : 

Communications. 

Introduction of resolutions. 

30: P. M. : 

Arrangements for next convention. 

Nomination and election of officers. 

Question box. 

General discussion. 

Unfinished business. 

Officers of Association: 

-Delegate to International Convention, M. 
N. Christensen, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

__ President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

First vice-president, J. W. Criser, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Second vice-president, L. C., McCaffery, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Third vice-president, J. A. Stinson, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. Canniff, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

State Educational Committee: 

H. Boerth, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Executive Committee: 

R. C. Akeley, Fargo, North Dakota. 

George Lindquist, Sioux Falls. 
Dakota. 

O. P. Sigerseth, Minot, North Dakota. 

M. J. Manley, Watertown, South Dakota. 

Board.of Directors: 

J. E. Orbom, Fargo, North Dakota. 

R. S. Pixley, Fargo, North Dakota. 

S. J. Foss, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Committee on Education: 

Nels Iverson, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

J. A. Stinson, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Fred Junker, Eureka, South Dakota. 

R. C. Akeley, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Legislation Committee: 

J. W. Criser, Fargo, North Dakota. 

O. P. Sigerseth, Minot, North Dakota. 

4 a H. Johnson, Grand Forks, North Da- 
ota. 

John Hauge, Aberdeen. South Dakota. 

Auditing Committee: 

J. W. Criser, Fargo, North Dakota. 

R. S. Pixley, Fargo, North Dakota. 
George Charlson, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Clean-Up and Paint-Up Committee : 

J. A. Canniff, Fargo, North Dakota, chair- 
man. 

H. P. Schletz, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Bert Ehle, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Nels Iverson, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Banquet and 
Hotel. 


South 


conventino of the-° 


A. H. McGHAN 


General Secretary of the International 

Association who has announced his re- 

tirement from that office to take effect 
next month. 


CLEVELAND PUSHING ALL 
YEAR ROUND PAINTING 

According to H, H. Kluth, chairman of 
the Cleveland All Year Round Painting 
committee, every effort is being made to 
stimulate winter painting in Cleveland. 

The Painters’ District Council has 
sent out a letter to its 3,500 members, 
requesting that they and their wives, 
when they go into a store, if it looks as 
though it needs painting, they should tell 
that dealer about this movement to make 
painting an all-year round proposition 
and then explain to the dealer how by 
having his place painted now he saves 
money, increases his business due to the 
improvement in his store, keeps the 
painter busy, and in the end he is really 
getting his money back from the painter 
and so is able to continue to deal with 
him. 

Through the co-operation of the Dis- 
tribution Committee of the Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen’s Club, bulletins anid 
booklets are being placed in parked au 
tomobiles throughout the entire business 
section of the city. It is expected in 
this way to distribute some 35,000 to 
50,000 pieces of literature. 


OF EL WICK PRESIDEN Fi sg 
NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention of the Nebraska 
Association of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators was held in Omaha, December 
10, 11 and 12. The newly elected officers 
are: C. L. Elwick, of Lincoln, president; 
G. A. Steinheimer, of Omaha, vice-presi- 
dent; A. C. Smith, of Omaha, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Fred Parks, retir- 
ing president, of Omaha, was elected as 
Nebraska representative on the Interna- 
tional Executive Board. A full report of 
the convention proceedings will appear in 
a latter issue of THe PAINTERS MaGa- 
ZINE. 


SEC'Y McGHAN EXPECTS 
MANY NEW MEMBERS 


Secretary A. H. M. McGhan has sent 
the following announcement to the craft: 
The Des Moines members have 
everything in fine shape already for the 
convention to be held February 3, 4, 5, 
6, 1925. Better make reservations now 
—Headquarters, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. The program has been ar- 
ranged. It is very full. There will 

be four busy days at Des Moines. 

The necessary application has been 
made to the railroads for the one-half 
return fare. They have not yet re- 
plied but there is no doubt that it 
will be granted. 

There is every reason to expect a 
very large attendance at this conven- 
tion, Six thousand (6,000) copies of 
the folders “Reasons Why a Master 
Painter Should Join an Association” 
have been distributed. Miore than nine 
thousand (9,000) text books have been 
sold. More than twenty-five (25) 
classes have been opened in schools 
where painting and decorating is being 
taught. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of house organs have 
carried our appeal for membership 
broadcast and all the magazines cir- 
culating in the industry have carried 
it. A large increase in membership is 
confidently looked for. 

Yours very truly, 


A. H. McGHAN, 
General Secretary. 


VOCATIONAL MOVEMENT 
MEETING WITH SUCCESS 


Efforts to establish painting and deco- 
rating classes in the vocational depart- 
ments of the public schools over the 
country is meeting with much success, ac- 
cording to W. J. Pitt, promotion man- 
ager of the Paint Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers Association. In the December is- 
sue of the Bulletin, published by these or- 
ganizations, Mr, Pitt makes the following 
report: 

The loca: master painters’ associa- 
tions, and other organizations and 
clubs within the industry are support- 
ing the movement; and the Interna- 
tional Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators is fostering 
the work. The enlightened knowledge 
of the need, the aims and the methods 
has engendered greater interest on the 
part of various groups in the industry 
than in the past. Important facts, 
heretofore obscure, have been de- 
veloped by research, and disseminated. 
The world: and business are not 
guided solely by statistics, but when 
important facts, the accumulated 
growth of years, have been impressed 
upon those drawing upon this great 
industry for their welfare the reaction 
has been amazing; understanding has 
brought co-operation and action. 

In Philadelphia, apprentice _com- 
mittees from the master painters’ as- 
sociation, paint club, dealers’ associa- 
tion and salesmen’s club are now 
negotiating with the School Board; 
further conferences are being arranged. 
The school authorities are sympathetic 
to the plan proposed, and all indica- 
tions point to success. Similar work 
is proceeding at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
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latest reports from the chairman of 
the master painters’ committee assure 
the teaching of painting and decor- 
ating in their vocational schools in the 
near future. There are many other 
smaller cities where similar work is 
progressing satisfactorily, and in 
others a favorable attitude being pro- 
moted for like action. 

Unusual interest is being manifested 
in this modern and economical method. 
Many inquiries are received, especially 
from master painters and maintenance 
men. Information is given them 
whereby to secure the data they desire. 
It shows the country is awakening to 
the possibilities of satisfactory service 
in the spread of more paint and varnish 
with this economical appliance. _ 

The Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is developing its program of 
definite work; its membership is in- 
creasing and it is fair to predict real 
progress through their aims and ef- 
forts. Of particular interest is the 
zeal they are putting forth to penetrate 
the farm market through exhibits at 
fairs, etc., and actual demonstration of 
its practicability in that field. 

The excellent survey of the farm 
market for paint and varnish has been 
the basis for some promising work 
with the various bureaus of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
it is being followed up with the Direc- 
tors of Agricultural Extension Work, 
etc. who are in direct contact with 
the local farmers’ clubs and groups. 

Every opportunity and occasion is 
being utilized to stress the wisdom and 
economy of dull season painting— 
especially interior work. The Survey 
of Seasonal Construction of the De- 
partment of Commerce, in which we 
participated, has unquestionably given 
forceful impetus to this movement. 
At every meeting, conference, con- 
vention, etc., this vital subject is em- 
phasized as strongly as possible and 
we are confident the age-long resist- 
ance or inertia on the part of the pub- 
lic is yielding to this great industrial, 
economic, and sociological problem. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
GIVES CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The annual dinner and dancing party 
of the Contracting Painters and Dec- 
orators Association, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was held at Gray’s Armory Clubrooms on 
Wednesday evening, December 17. One 
hundred and forty members, friends, and 
ladies were present. The tables were 
beautifully decorated, and a splendid New 
Orleans Creole dinner was served, which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 
Miss Ethel Rhody gave several vocal se- 
lections. 

After the dinner, the toastmaster, Con- 
rad Krause, announced that three-min- 
ute talks would be the order of the eve- 
ning on account of the lateness of the 
hour. Those responding to the call of 
the taastmaster were: John Heiniger, 
re-elected president of the Cleveland as- 
sociation; William Downie, the newly 
elected vice-president; Mrs. Thomas F. 
Coffey, president of the Cleveland Li: dies 
Auxiliary; Edward L. Bolce, president of 
the State Association; Wm. S. Goldshot, 
vice-president of the Stat Association; 
Joel Kennedy, past president of the In- 
ternational and State associations; Mrs. 
Conrad Krause, president of the Ohio 
Women’s Auxiliary; Conant Van Blarcom, 
president of the Cleveland Builders’ Ex- 


change. 
John Heiniger introduced Conrad 
Krause. the re-elected secretary-treas- 
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user, of the Cleveland Association. Rich- 
ard Heiniger and Marlo Stunger sang 
several duets, accompanied by Miss Helen 
Heiniger at the piano, receiving great 
applause. 

While the room was being cleared for 
dancing, the party retired to the loung- 
ing room, where they were entertained 
by Gerdina, the celebrated magician, giv- 
ing a wonderful exhibition of magic art. 
The party then returned to the ballroom, 
skipping the light fantastic until a late 
hour. 

Mr. and Mrs. EB. J. Luthe, also Jimmie 
Arthur and sister, of Akron, were present. 


A MESSAGE FROM PENN. 


Secretary G. S. Stuart, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association, sends the following 
message: 

“The State Association was never 
more healthy nor more ambitious in its 
entire history than it is this very day. 
During the past year three new locals 
have been organized and ten new. asso- 
ciate and as many individual members 
have been added to our enrollment. Next 
year we hope to do better. 

“The association hopes to put on a 
regular membership campaign during 
1925 designed to organize every industrial 
centre in the State having a population 
of 25,000 or more. The Keystone State 
proposes to take its proper place among 
the State organizations of the country. 

“There are several members from 
Philadelphia talking of going to the In- 
ternational convention at Des Moines. 
Charles H. Fowler is going and he loses 
no opportunity to urge other Master 
Painters in this city to go with him. 

“All of our local associations are lend- 
ing their ‘bit’ of energy, publicity, etc., 
toward lengthening the painting season to 
such an extent that the painting trade, 
may in the near future, be made an all 
the year round proposition. That will be 
one of our great contentions in our or- 
ganization program for next year. Each 
local will be asked to put on a local pub- 
licity campaign to educate the public to 
the opinion that painting can be done in 
winter as well as, or better, than in 
summer. I am trying to learn now, by 
questionnaire, whether any of our paint- 
ers have lost any orders during the rush 
season that may be traced to the fact 
that they have not lengthened the paint- 
ing season, that is, if the old seasonal 
idea still exists.” 


APPRECIATES AUXILIARY 
SECTION 


Mrs. William Trapp, president of the 
Iowa Woman’s Auxiliary, writes: 

“T am very much pleased with the 
Women’s section in the December issue 
of The Painters Magazine. I appre- 
ciated the editorial concerning the sup- 
port the Auxiliaries should receive from 
the master painter and decorator. We 
certainly will need all the strength and 
cooperation the various State Associa- 

g@tions can give to us in the organization 
of an International Auxiliary. Many 
thanks to The Painters Magazine for its 
loyal support.” 


CONNECTICUT GREETINGS 


David H,. MacKenzie, president of the 
Connecticut Society, sends the following 
greeting: 

“T take this opportunity to extend to 
each member of our society a most cordial 
greeting to this our eighteenth annual 
convention. 

“T wish particularly to extend a hearty 
welcome to all our new members and 
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trust that this, their first convention, 
will prove enjoyable and interesting. 

“T urge the cooperation of every mem- 
ber in making this convention a success 
and their support of the officers in the 
work of our society in the ever broaden- 
ing field which lies before it. 

“It is only by the individual effort of 
every member that the greatest good for 
all can be accomplished.” 


CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
MEETS AT SAN JOSE 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Master Painters and Decorators As- 
sociation of the State of California was 
held the 8th, 9th, and 10th of this month 
at San Jose, located in the famous “Val- 
ley of Heart’s Delights.” A full report of 
this meeting will be published in a later 
issue of The Painters Magazine. The 
following is a list of the papers read be- 
fore the convention: 

“Vocational Training 
Schools,” L. F. Danforth. 

“Co-operation,” Frank Dixon. 

“The New Master-Painter,”’ 
Simmonds. 

“Why the Master Painters Should Be 
Organized,” H, D. Van Wye. 

“The Painting Business as a Profes- 
sion,’ A. Van Heerden. 

“How the Painting Business 
Be Advertised,” W. McDonald. 

“Paper,” A. Pearson. 

“Construction Industries,’ Melville Do- 
zier, Jr. 


in Our Public — 


Clyde S. 


Should 


SECRETARY BUSH’S MESSAGE 


Secretary E. J. Bush, of the Illinois 
Association, offers the following greet- 
ing and counsel: 

“This is the time of the year in which 
we are taking stock of past results and 
formulating plans for the coming months. 
I wonder if we have taken full advantage 


‘of the education available at our conven- 


tions? 
“Have we accepted the fellowship of 
our members and asked for needed in- 
formation, which can he so easily gained? 
“Have we thoroughly studied and ap- 


plied the valuable information set forth — 


in our offcial organ, The Painters Maga: 
zine, and other kindred trade papers? 

“Have we given of our time to inform 
other master painters of the good things 
which go with a membership in our.State 
and International association? 

“Have we properly tied up with the 
Save the Surface campaign and Clean-- 
up and Paint-up? . 

“If we have not done these things, let 
us resolve to appreciate the advantages 
placed before us and act upon the op- 
portunites for the ensuing year. Let us 
do all we can to increase the member- 
ship of our association and spread the 
gospel of good painting amongst the non- 
members of our craft. 

“Our State Association thoroughly 
appreciates the courteous publicity you 
have given our affairs during the past 
year and hope we will continue to re- 
ceive good-will.” é 


Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Wenrick enter- 
tained the retail store sales force of the 
Erie Window Glass company and their 
wives at a dinner and theatre party in 
Erie, Pa., on Friday evening, December 
12. The Erie Window Glass Co., Erie, 
Pa., are wholesale distributors for the 
McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. Mr. Wenrick 
is sales representative for McDougall- 
Butler Co. in the Erie territory. N. M 
Graves, vice-president of the company 
with his wife, also attended the party. 


| 
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For all such interior uses Barreled Sunlight offers painters a highly attractive 
finish—costs less than enamel, requires fewer coats and is easy to apply 


Chosen for one of America’s 
newest and finest structures 


VER 2,000 gallons of Barreled Sunlight 5-gallon buckets. Can be readily tinted. 
were used on the interior of this Where a primer is required use Barreled 
new building of the Woman’s Institute of Sunlight Undercoat. 


Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. Mail the coupon for a free sample of 
Like all office buildings, schools, clubs, Barreled Sunlight and Undercoat — no 

hotels and institutions, the Woman’s In- obligation. 

stitute wanted an attractive, light finish 

that would reflect light without glare. And 

they wanted lasting cleanliness. 


Progressive painters carry Barreled Sun- 
light in stock for just such work. It costs 
less than enamel, requires fewer coats and 
is easy to apply—flows smoothly without 
dragging. 


Ground to the finest degree, its finish is 
smooth and velvety as the most expensive 


Architect—Wm. C. Lowndes, A. 0. A. 


enamel and has a deep lustre without glare This view shows the Woman’s Institute of Domestic 
y 4 Arts and Sciences, Inc., at Scranton, Pa., finished 
Made by our exclusive ‘“‘Rice Process. ”’ throughout with Barreled Sunlight, white and in 
b ? 
Barreled Sunlight is actually guaranteed vrei AL dS ‘| 
to remain white longer than any gloss paint U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. iS 
or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied oe ete and es Mca haa A 
a: Resid, 
under the same conditions. New York—350 Madison Ave. ee. One brush- 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. ul of Bar- 
Barreled Sunlight is sold in containers San Franciaco—38 O'Farrell St. Ye pec a aalight 
° : és Distribut in all principal cities of 
from half pints to barrels, including handy Pis*s2ytars in al! e Svaciw here pide. Mae ots Reis 


4 mame and address for a 
7 sample can of Undercoat 
7 and Finishing Coat. 


Barreled Sunlight 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO. 
21 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 


THE kICE PROCESS WHITE 
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Elks Memorial Home, Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Permanent Advertising Value of a Good Job 


HE best advertisements that any 
painter can have are the buildings 
that he painted. From year to year there 
is nothing that will sell painting so well 
for you as the jobs you painted in the past. 
Shown above is the “Elks Memorial 
Home” at Wheeling, W. Va., painted by 
W. E. Sligar of that city. It is typical of 
the fine work that is regularly bringing 
him new jobs. 

Each year more and more painters are 
using Eagle White Lead, for they find that 
it best meets owners desires for durability 
and long continued whiteness of the 
painted surface. 


The Old Dutch Process of slow sure 
corrosion develops these qualities of du- 
rability and long continued whiteness, as _ 
well as easy breaking up and smooth and 
easy brushing in Eagle White Lead during 
the ninety daysthatthe White Lead is form- 
ing inthe corroding potsin the tan barkbeds. 


Should a process be discovered that is a 
better process for the production of White 
Lead and not merely a cheaper one, The 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company will consider 
its adoption. Until sucha time Eagle White 
Lead in Oil will continue to be Pure Old 
Dutch Process, the W hite Lead in Oil that 


the master painter has known since 1843. 


General Offices: The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY « 879-208 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


Sales offices : CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS’ KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 


© The E.PLL.Co., 1925 ©Plants: CINCINNATI ' NEWARK GALENA, KAS. HENRYETTA, OKLA. PICHER, OKLA. CHICAGO 
eer aki EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. ARGO, ILL. JOPLIN, MO. HILLSBORO, ILL. (2 Plants) ONTARIO, OKLA. 
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CLEVELAND TRADE SCHOOL 


OPENS WITH 100 PUPILS 


William Downie, chairman of the 


Trade School Apprentice Committee of 


the Cleveland, O., Master Painters’ Asso- 


ciation, make the following report on the 
opening of the new vocational school in 


Building on 120th 


that city: 

The Cleveland Painters’ Trade 
School started functioning on Jan- 
uary 5th, 1925, at Oakland School 

street, between 
Euclid and Superior roads. We have 
a large, well-lighted school room in 
which we have the carpenter ap- 
prentices setting up separate booths 
in which the apprentices can per- 
form their practical operations sep- 
arately on walls and ceilings, mold- 
ings, chair rails, base-boards and 
floors in their separate units. 

The Cleveland Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club have donated the re- 
quired amount of brushes, pigments 
and oils to start with. The teacher 
has been appointed and his creden- 
tials are now before the State Board 
for its approval. The money to pay 
the teacher has been allowed by the 
State and all other necessary funds 
have been donated by the Cleveland 
master painters. The number of 
pupils that will open the school will 
probably be about one hundred, 
_The general supervision of the 
school will come under an enlarged 
operating Trade School Committee 
consisting of two members of The 
Cleveland Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion; two members of the local union 
trade organization; one from the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club and one 
from the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion and one from the Employers’ 
Trade Association. 

The textbook “Elementary Stud- 
ies in House Painting and Decorat- 
ing and Paperhanging,” published by 
the International Associtaion of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada, 
will be used as the official textbook 
for this school. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION 


OFFERS STATE PROGRAM 


The Iowa State Association will hold 
a one-day convention this year, meeting 
Monday, February 2, just preceding the 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion. The convention will be held in the 


Fort Des Moines:Hotel, Des Moines. It 


is expected that there will be a large at- 


tendance of master painters and dec- 


orators from outside the State, as well 
as a record attendance of Iowa crafts- 
men, who will remain for the week to be 


present during the International conven- 


tion. 
The program for the Iowa meeting is 
as follows: 


Monday, February 2 
10: 00 A. M.—Called to order by H. Jesse 
pple, President Des Moines Associa- 
ion 
Invocation—Dr. Robert T. Craig. 
Address of Welcome—Geo. E. Hamilton. 
Reply to Address of Welcome—S. B. Paige. 
aed over Convention to President Chas. 
Cameron and Introducing Visitors. 
bident’s Address. 

Reading of Minutes of last convention. 
Appointment of committees on President’s 
Address and Resolutions. 
Report of Delegates to International. 

Adjourn—Noon Luncheon. . 

Report of Committee on President’s 
dress. 

Short Addresses by Past President of Inter- 

: nationtal, Fred -Dupke, Wisconsin; H. 

Ww. Rubins, Minnesota; John De War, 
Pennsylvania, and we hope, others. 

Place Holding Next Convention, Election of 
Officers, 


Ad- 
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W. H. HERMAN 


Chairman of the Convention Committee 
for the California Association 


MR. GREENHALGH PRAISES 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


The financing of painting contracts was 
reported to the executive committee meet- 
ing of the Save the Surface Campaign, 
held in New York in December and was 
the subject of a long discussion. Presi- 
dent-Charles Greenhalgh, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Master Painters’ and 
Decorators’, who represented the associa- 
tion at the board meeting, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

It is most gratifying to see the great 
amount of time, and keen interest that 
is being shown here today by leaders 
of the industry in this matter of 
financing painting contracts, which will 
most of all benefit the painter. I only 
wish the painters of the United States 
could appreciate as I do how thoroughly 
the Save the Surface Campaign Ex- 
ecutive Committee looks into a matter 
of this kind, in order to make possible 
a plan that will benefit the master 
painter and’ protect him in every pos- 
sible way.” 

The financial report covering the Save 
the Surface Campaign from January, l, 
1924, to November 30, showed total re- 
ceipts of $222,506.48, with expenditures of 
$207,128.04. 

The committee decided to issue the fol- 
lowing letter to manufacturers, with re- 
gard to their relations with finance com- 
panies: 

Now or later, if you are working 
with some finance company on this 
proposition, we suggest that either you 
or the finance company get in touch 
with us and submit the proposed 
forms in order that we may review 
them, giving you the benefit of such 
experience as we have had in this 
matter, It seems most important to 
us that there should be uniformity on 
the essential points. 

Having brought this subject to the 
attention of the industry: as a_ sales 
opportunity, it seems very desirable 
that the interests of all branches of 
the trade be safe-guarded in every pos- 
sible way. 
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PROGRAM FOR CONNECTICUT 
CONVENTION IS ANNOUNCED 


The program of the eighteenth annual 
convention of the Society of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of Con- 
necticut, Inc., was announced at a 
meeting of the executive board held 
Thursday, December 18, at the Hotel 
Burritt, New Britain. The convention 
will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, January 14 and 15. A meeting of 
the executive board. will precede the 
opening of the convention, Wednesday 
morning. 

The program as adopted is as follows: 

WEDNTSDAY, JANUARY 14 
9.30 A. M.—Executive Board meeting. 
9.45 A. M.—Chorus singing 
10.00 A. M.—Opening of convention by H. 
U. Thompson, 
convention. 
Call to order by President D. 
H. MacKenzie. 
Minutes of last convention and 
executive board meeting. 
Reports by Secretary-Treas- 
urer O. V.- Marsh. 
President’s address. 
Appointment of committees: 
Nominations. 
Memorials. 
Credentials. 
President’s address. 
Resolutions, 
Reports: 
Trustees. Auditors. 
Craft exhibit committee. 
Convention committee. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Afternoon Session 


chairman of the 


1.30 P. M.—Chorus singing. 

1.45 P. M.—Call to order. 
“Trade. Schools,’ by E. M. 
Walsh, of New Haven, Conn. 

2.15 P. M.—Address. ‘““‘White Lead, Its Past, 
Present and Future,’’ by R. L. 
Hallett, National Lead ~com- 
pany. 

3.00 P. M.—Address. “Zine Pigments,” by 
W. Homer Hendricks, New 
Jersey Zine Sales company. 

3.45 P. M.—Unfinished business. 
New business. 

, 010s : * and entertainment in 
the ballroom. The visiting 
ladies will be entertained by a 
committee. 
Tickets for the annual banquet 
will be $4.00, which includes 
admission to the smoker. Those 
not holding banquet tickets 
will be charged $1.00 for ad- 
mission to the smoker. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 

Morning Session: 

9.45 A. M.—Chorus singing. 

10.00 A. M.—Call to order. 

Report of International Ex- 
ecutive Board member, EF. M. 
Walsh. 

1030 A, M.—Address. “Varnish” Filmed, by 
R. W. Lindsay, general sales 
manager Pratt & Lambert. Inc. 

Tans) eAs Wi Adoress)) — Wall Paper. | by 
Howard M. Heston. vice-presi- 
dent and secretary M. H. Birge 
Birge & Sons company. 

12.15 Noon—wUnfinished business. New busi- 


ness. 
Afternoon Session: 
30 P. M.—Chorous singing. 
45 P. M.—Call to order. 
Address, 
John L. 
Questions 
vited. 
3.00 P. M.-—Reports of committees: 
Credentials. 
Resolutions. 
Nominations. 
Memorials. 
President’s 
Unfinished business. 
ness, 
Election of officers. 
Installation of officers. 


1 
ue 
“Paint Problems,” by 
Mitchell. t 
and discussion in- 


address. : 
New busi- 


7.30 P. M.—Annual banquet in the ball- 
room. 
The speaker of the evening is Pro- 


fessor Marcu White of the State Normal 
School, New Britain, Conn. Throughout 
the banquet competitive singing will 
hold forth, featuring old-time favorite 
choruses, with “Sweet Adeline” by spe- 
cial request as a headliner. 

At the conclusion of the banquet an 
entertainment by artists of international 
reputation will be rendered by Miss 
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Alice Sullivan, the Convention Instru- 
mental Trio and Dave Young. 

At the board meeting a communica- 
tion was read from the Iowa Women’s 
Auxiliary that will have charge of the 
entertainment of the ladies at the Inter- 
national Association Convention, invit- 
ing them to accept their hospitality. 

Mr. Thompson, Chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee, reported that the 
year book was in the thands of the 
printer. He announced the Chairmen of 
the Convention Committees: 

Press—A. E. Wallen. 

Craft Exhibits—Walter Korden. 

Registration—J, E. Crowley. 

Decorating—Geo. Krowl. 

Banquet—Steven Robb. 

Entertainment—W. P. Occupin. 

Publicity—H. C. Kingsley. 

Aids—Geo. D. Morgan, John K. Peter- 
son, John E, Johnson, Christian Berg, 
A. G. Lindgren. 

Ladies’ Committee—Mrs. H. C. Kings- 
ley, Chairman. 

The following were elected to mem- 
bership: Boston Varnish Company, Asso- 
ciate; Crowley Brothers, New Britain, 
Active. 

The Child Labor Committee made the 
following report, which was accepted: 

Report of Committee on Child Labor 

The Committee on Child Labor ~ 
begs leave to report as follows: 

The Committee finds that there is 
a very great difference of opinion 
and objective with the forces for and 
against the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment. 

Those who are against the amend- 
ment claim that the object is to 
stop a child from working at any- 
thing until he is eighteen years of 
age; also that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no right to interfere with 
the rights of the several States to 
enact their own child labor laws. 

Those who favor the amendment 
state that their object is not to stop 
the child from working before he is 
eighteen years of age; in fact, not 
to stop him before he is sixteen 
years old, and that the amendment 
does not state that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall make any law, but that 
should the Senate tind that the child 
labor laws should be changed to 
make them uniform in all States, 
then the Senate may have the right 
to enact such legislation as may be 
deemed necessary. 

One member of the committee is 
against the amendment, and, there- 
fore, in favor of the resolution pre- 
sented. Another member of the 
.committee is in favor of the amend- 
ment and therefore against the 
resolution, 

The third member of the commit- 
tee can see good and bad on both 
sides and does not care to register 
his vote for or against either. 


Respectfully submitted, 
NEIL M. MUIRHEAD. 


As the report took no stand for or 
against the resolution it was merely ac- 
cepted as a report and a motion to adopt 
the original resolution was made and 


carried without a dissenting voice. The 
resolution follows: 
Child Labor Resolution 
Whereas, well-known educators 


have frequently stated that more 
than seventy-five per cent. of the 
poys finishing the eighth grade are 
not sufficiently book-minded to bene- 
fit by their attending high school; 
and 

Whereas, the building trades and 
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their mechanical trades are sadly - 
lacking in apprentices, and these 
boys, who are not  book-minded, 
would have the opportunity of be- 
coming useful members of society 
and good citizens by being appren- 
ticed to mechanical trades or taking 
courses in properly managed trade 
schools, after completing the eighth 
grade. As it has been proved that 
good mechanics have a greater earn- 
ing power than is offered by the 
so-called “white collar” jobs, which 
a high school education leads up to; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we are opposed to 
the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States, the aim of which 
seems to be to keep boys in school 
and forbid them to engage in any 
gainful occupations before they are 
eighteen years of age and which 
would therefore injuriously affect 
every mechanical trade and, more- 
over, would tend to make our Amer- 
ican boys, who are mechanically in- 
clined idlers and useless members of 
society, rather than the good and 
useful citizens they might otherwise 
become, could they begin their ap- 
prenticeship or trade school train- 
ing at the age of fifteen, when the 
habits of industry would be more 
readily formed than after they had 
reached the age of eighteen. 


A motion was carried that the pro- 
gram committee be given the power to 
add to the program an address on financ- 
ing painting jobs. 

Mr. Walsh reported, on behalf of the 
members of the educational committee 
that they had met the representatives of 
the State Board of Education and that 
a satisfactory arrangement had been 
made whereby the association’s plan 
would be followed in those cities where 
trade schools are already established, 
and the other plan would be followed, 
with schools to be established, until the 
association plan could be adopted in 
them, 

Mr. Mead brought up the much-dis- 
cussed question of whether there is any 
way of preventing manufacturers from 
selling painting materials direct to 


-_property owners at the same price as 


to the painters. He believed that some 
plan should be adopted whereby the 
painter could be assured of his legiti- 
mate profit on material he used. 

On motion, a committee was appointed 
to bring in a report to be presented at 
the next Executive Board meeting to see 
if any satisfactory solution could be 
arran,ed. 


ROCHESTER BOWLERS 
DEFEAT BUFFALO TEAM 


The annual bowling match between the 
Rochester and Buffalo Association was 
held at the F. of A. alleys in Rochester, 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 6. The Roches- 
ter team was successful in winning all 
three games. The games were very hotly 
contested and the rooters for the two 
teams worked overtime cheering their 
favorites. State Vice-president Jesse 
Dudley of Syracuse was a visitor and 
seemed to be neutral. 

After the match the Rochester mem- 
bers entertained the guests with a dinner. 
State Secretary I. A. Jacobs, who is 
president of the Rochester Association, 
acted as toastmaster. 

The Rochester team will go to Buffalo 
Jan. 31, for the return half of the match. 

This annual event has been kept up for 
the past ten years and tends to cement 
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the very good spirit of fellowship which 
exists between the two associations. There 
is talk of adding Syracuse to the league 


next year, 
The scores were as follows: 
BUFFALO 
t rc 183 
Caine \y. o.p sconireraets 117 14 
Rieke: sang: caer 123 152 98 
Goltz, C 104 124 151 
Dew Puy asso 127 101 107 
Goltz,” As: <ciscstesie 107 175 163 
Total (ge sacks p ese 578 698 672 
ROCHESTER 
i 33 181 
Bortom acca nearer 146 19 
De Visser, Jie ee aes 144 127 
Vyerbere 9a. 153 132 135 
Martino. sicw -ho eens 108 128 116 
Hunter -.00:%.. casera 133 199 190 
Totals “she a Sinerceee 683 796 699 


Total pins to count. ; 
Rochester wins by 220 pins. 


DINNER FOR PAINTERS 
OF UNIONTOWN, PA. 


The B. D. Weiss Paint & Glass Co. of 
Uniontown, Pa. and the George. 
Wetherill Co. of Philadelphia, entertained 
about one hundred master painters and 
journeymen at a dinner-meeting held at 
the Hotel Titlow, Uniontown on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 2. : 

The Cgient of the evening, Ralph N. 
Jones, advertising manager of the Weth- 
erill company, discussed the evolution of 
paint and the industry, one of absorbing 
interest to all. He spoke of the painter 
as a professional who can make his craft 
his adeal, his offering to the betterment 
of the community and likened him in this 
respect to the doctor and attorney. 

In his lecture, Mr. Jones was aided by 
a special series of paint slides and a three- 
reel film, “Don’t Put It Off: Put It On,’ 
both prepared by the “Save the Surface” 
campaign, 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
MEMBERSHIP: IS DOUBLED 


The membership of the North and 

South Dakota Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion has been increased one hundred per 
cent. in the last twelve months, due to 
the efforts of President M. N. Christen- 
sen. 
H. P. Schletz reports that the Sioux 
Falls Convention Committee will have 
the best banquet and entertainment in 
the history of the association, 

In the fall of 1922, the North) and 
South Dakota Master Painters and 
Decoratros’ Association succeeded in hav- 
ing a class in painting and decorating 
started at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, at Fargo. The 1924-25 terms 
opens right after January first and our 
association is advertising in our state 
paper for students. 


MICHIGAN TO SEND 
FORTY TO CONVENTION 


Michigan held an executive board 
meeting at Post Tavern, Battle Creek, 
Mich., December 3rd. Members from all 
the leading cities were present. 

It was decided to hold the State con- 
vention in the early part of July, 1925, 
at Post Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek. The 
details of the program were left with 
the officers. 

Since last summer locals were organ- 
ized at Kalamazoo, Battle Creek and 
Grand Haven. 

Detroit and Grand Rapids both expect 
to have a private car for the Des Moines 


convention. Michigan expects to send 
at least forty members, including the 
ladies. 
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Six months’ work 
from his first prospect 


“Thank you for the Never Fail 
Plan. I obtained enough work 
from the first person I called on 
to last me six months.” 

Dennis M. Murphy, Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE Never Fail Plan got business quickly for Mr. 
Murphy. The very first prospect called on after this 
plan was sent out gave him enough work to last for 
half a year. And with more prospects still to be heard 
from, this master painter has little time to worry about 
what some painters call “‘dull seasons.” 


For years past painters everywhere have been getting 
similar results with the Never Fail Plan. Mr. Murphy’s 
letter is only one of hundreds of enthusiastic reports 
received from master painters testifying to the value 
of the plan in helping to get new business in off seasons, 
as well as in the spring and fall. 


When jobs are hard to Set, the Never Fail Plan 
helps to pull the contracts. 


In most communities there are painting jobs waiting 
for some alert painter to go out and get them. The 
Never Fail Plan helps you get this business and keep 
your crew busy through winter months, as well as 
through the regular painting seasons. 


j : 5 7 
Mail this coupon to us today. Immediately the Never A 
Fail Plan will begin its work for you. Me 
o/ 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 7 __ National 
New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Py Lead Company 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 a, 111 Broadway 
West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 Cali- 
fornia Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth GO,7 New York, N. Y. 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 7% 
es Gentlemen: 
Ey, Please send me details of 
2 7 your Never Fail Plan. Tell me 
“F, how it can help me in getting 
SG more jobs in my locality. 
vA 
ye Signed 
7 
A Address 


7 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 


Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 


It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 


Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


HIGH GLOSS WHITE 
Benjamin Moore & Co. 


FACTORIES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints, Varnishes. and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 


AND PAINT AND 


R.. J. HENDERSON 


Chairman Executive General Convention 
Committee 


BES MOINES IS READY”— 
SAYS PRESIDENT MILLER 


In a final invitation to the master 
painters and decorators of the country 
to come to Des Moines, Iowa, for the an- 
nual convention of the International As- 
sociation, President H. Jesse Miller, of 
the Des Moines Association, announces 
that all arrangements for a record at- 
tendance have been made. He writes: 


We want the many readers of The 
‘Painters Magazine to know that the 
committees who have in charge the 
planning and entertainment of mem- 
bers and their friends to the Inter- 
national Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada to be held 
in Des Moines, February 8, 4, 5, and 
6, 1925, are using every means to 
make this the most successful con- 
vention that has ever been held. 

Des Moines being centrally located, 
there is every reason to believe the 
attendance will be a credit to our 
“City of Certainties.” 

The financing of so great an un- 
dertaking is sponsored by the Des 
Moines Paint Club, of which Ross 
J. Clemens is the president. The 
Paint Club is issuing a booklet as a 
medium for advertising which prom- 
ises to be a very interesting and 
worthwhile souvenir. It will be pub- 
lished in sufficient numbers that each 
delegate will receive one upon re- 
quest; they will be placed at each 
plate\ at the banquet, delivered v0 
those attending the painters’ short 
course, and distributed throughout 
the city to each master painter, 
paint-contractor, journeyman and 
paint dealer. 


PROMINENT ILLINOIS MASTER 
HURT IN FALL ON ICE 


C. H. McConnell, well Known to many 
master painters over the country, was 
hurt in a fall on the ice during the 
holidays. He was found almost frozen 
after the accident, in which his leg was 
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H. JESSE MILLER 
President, Des Moines Association. 


fractured. Secretary E. J. Bush, of the 
Illinois Association, telling of Mr. Mce- 
Connell’s accident, writes: 

C. H. McConnell is a past president 
of the Illinois State Association and 
at one time served on the Interna- 
tional Executive Board. He is well 
known throughout the State and 
International membership and it may 
be of interest to this membership to 
learn of an accident from which he 
is now suffering. He went to Griggs- 
ville to spend the holidays. Christ- 
mas Eve he had the misfortune to 
fall on the ice and broke his leg. 
He was alone at the time of the 
accident and was nearly frozen when 
assistance arrived. We hope for no 
serious results from the exposure. 


Hotel Rates 


At Des Moines 


HE Hotel Fort Des Moines and 

the Hotel Savery, both under 

the same management, offered the fol- 

lowing rates for the International Con- 

vention, which were accepted by the 
Executive Board members: 


Number of Rooms 


Hotel Fort Des Moines...... mrZ250 
Piorel Savery? ook, ee oe 200 
Rates for Rooms 
Single rate, one in room..... $4 a day 


Double rate, two in room.... 5aday 
All Rooms Have Bath 


Meal Rates 
FreperlAt MMICHEOI slo es alee ens. ors $ .75 
PGMA T IB NEL, Aa ca eteacsesesh stuis, s ag bP) 


Breakfast a la carte; also cafeteria. 
Make Your Reservations Now. 


CHARLES CAMERON 
President, Iowa Association. 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 
BERG > 1925<OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the Master 
Painters and Decorators Association of 
Greater St. Louis the following officers 
were elected for 1925: 

President, L. Nichols; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. L. Trump; second vice-president, 
W. C. Loomis; secretary, H. R. Brindle; 
treasurer, E. E. Bailey; sergeant-at-Arms, 
Wm. McKim; bo:.rd of directors, O. J. 
Hekert, W. Rauss, P. B. Lawrence, D. E. 
Daley, A. Wendt. 


President Nichols writes as follows: 

It will be the policy of the new of- 

ficers to make every meeting inter- 
esting and something to look forward 
to instead of to shun. However ac- 
tion and facts of the record we make 
will speak for itself and we will 
save our big noise for after we have 
done our bit. You will hear a lot 
from us during 1925. 
“The St. Louis Association came 
to the front with a crash on Decem- 
ber 6 and gave a ball that was a suc- 
cess not only because it was truly a 
representative group, but because 
everybody had a good time. 

The 500 or more that attended 
were with very few exceptions 
master painters and decorators, ma- 
terial men and their families who 
were all invited regardless of whether 
they belonged to our organization or 
not. 

It was a very familiar saying all 
evening, “Yes, I have often heard of 
you, but never met you.” One man 
had bought material from another 
for twenty years and lived only two 
blocks apart and never had spoken 
to each other. 

The wall has proven to be the best 
tonic that our organization has ever 
had and now we are going out to 
double our membership in 1925. 


Lester E. Wilson, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the National Lead Com- 
pany, sailed for Europe December 9 on 
thes “Paris..’ 
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OHIO ADOPTS PROGRAM; 
TO MEET JULY 21-24 


The Board of Trustees of the Master 
House Painters and Decorators Associa- 
tion of Ohio held its mid-winter meet- 
ing at the Hotel Warner, Warren, Ohio, 
Thursday, December 18, and was called 
to order at 1.30 P. M. Those present 
were: President Edward L. Bolce; Vice- 
President Wm. S, Goldshodt; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Organizer Conrad Krauss; 
trustees, active members, H. C. Schubert 
and Adam McKee, Cleveland; and Ralph 
Hobill, Elyrio. From the manufacturers, 
J. G. Isham, of Cincinnati; C. W. Cadle 
and S. B. Goulding, of Cleveland. .Ex- 
presidents, Fred Epple, Conrad Krause, 
C. M. Uber, Joel Kennedy, and George D. 
Cornell. Active members present were: 
J. HE. Aylard, William Downie, H. R. 
Farnham, John Heiniger, W. C. Hartman, 
John C. McGregar, of Cleveland; and Le- 
land H. Younger, of Youngstown. Wm. 
G, Rogan, representing the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass company, and H. C. Wilson, 
of the Eagle-Picher Lead company, of 
Cleveland branch, were also present. 


Edward A. Smith, representing the G. 
A. Boeckling company, offered the usual 
concessions granted at the convention. 
He also recommended the period between 
July 21 and July 24 for our convention 
next summer. A motion was made by 
Joel Kennedy that the dates, July 21, 22, 
23, and 24 be selected for the next con- 
vention. Carried and so ordered. 


Vice-President Goldshodt referred to 
the matter of hotel rates. Several mem- 
bers had apparently been overcharged 
when paying their bill. Mr. Smith prom- 
ised practically the same rates which 
prevailed last year, also that clerks would 
be instructed to this effect and that any 
mistakes which might occur would be 
rectified by notifying the management. 
A registration room and meeting room 
was also granted for the Ladies Auxiliary, 
who will function at the convention. 


Secretary-Treasurer Krause read the 
following report: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 
December 17, 1924. 


As your secretary-treasurer I beg 
to submit this my semi-annual re- 
port. Immediately after our last 
convention at Cedar Point in July, 
the membership was revised and a 
directory printed and _ distributed 
among the members and craft 
throughout the State, United States 
and Canada. The directory shows a 
roster of 239 active, sixty-four as- 
sociate, and twelve salesmen mem- 
bers. Also one life member and two 
honorary members. Two new active 
members have been added to the roll, 
making a total of 241 active mem- 
bers, practically all in good standing, 
a gain of twenty-five active, two 
associate, and three salesmen mem- 
bers, since one year ago. 


While we have lost members in 
some localities, this loss has been 
offset by gains in Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, and Toledo, showing appreciable 
efforts made in those cities. 


This meeting is called for the pur- 
pose of formulating our program for 
hext summer’s convention. All mem- 
bers have been notified to this effect 
and it is to be hoped, that all present 
have come prepared to offer suitable 
and appropriate suggestions, which 
may result in a successful conven- 
tion next summer. 

As your Organizer, I wish to re- 
port progress. A great deal of work 
has been done through the mail. A 
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number of applications. have been 
sent to prospective members. 

This meeting has been called in 
Warren for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the Warren painters who were 
formerly affiliated with us. A meet- 
ing has been arranged to be held in 
this room at 7.30 this evening and I 
would ask, that all present will re- 
main and attend that meeting, and 
give all possible assistance in en- 
couraging the reinstatement of our 
Warren brothers. 


My financial report follows: 


Balance as per audit July 25, 1924. .$1,661.15 
Receipts: 

From Associate members..$135.00 

From Individual members. 30.00 


From Local Associations. 80.00 

Liberty Bond Coupons... 6.40 251.40 
Totals eck ate Re $1,912.55 

Disbursements: 

Vouchers 434 to 448, inclusive..... yar AE) 
Balance: In treasury: feiss ae sclekers $1,140.26 

Liberty Bonds in safe deposit..... 300.00 


Total cash and bonds on hand..$1,440.26 


The report was referred to the Audit- 
ing committee. 

The secretary read a communication 
from the Industrial Commission an- 
nouncing a meeting which was to be held 
at Columbus on that day, for the purpose 
of considering amendments to the Com- 
pensation Law. Owing to the inability of 
the secretary to attend this meeting, a 
request had been sent to F. A. Silber- 
nagel and Earl C. Andrue, of Columbus, 
to be present and represent our associa- 
tion. 

President Bolce now announced that 
the drafting of the program for the next 
summer convention would be in arder. 
A number of interesting suggestions were 
presented from Karl Holm, of the Lima 
local; John Heiniger, of the Cleveland 
local; William Downie; J. G. Isham; the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass company, and 
others. 

A motion by Mr, Goldshodt that we 
dispense witu the practical demonstra- 
tion at our next convention and that all 
members wishing to make an exhibit, have 
that privilege. Amended by Heiniger, 
that we give Trade Schools and Appren- 
ticeship more consideration. Motion sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mr. Kennedy moved that the first nine 
usual numbers be adopted ea bloc, so or- 
dered. 

The following numbers were then se- 
lected: 

Paper, “Experimental Results in the 
Use of Cellulose Coatings,” assigned to 
Edward L. Bolce, of Cincinnati. 

Paper, “Relative Merits of Blue Lead, 
Zinc Dust, and Red Lead,” assigned to 
the Cleveland local. 

Paper, “Coatings for Sappy Redwood, 
Cyprus, Etc. and Its Prevention From 
Bleeding,” assigned to Dr. Harry A. Gard- 
ner, of Washington, The Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association is to be invited to offer 
any information on this subject. 

Report, “The Progress of the Trade 
School in Cleveland,” assigned to Earl 
D. Flood, of Cleveland. 

Report, “Progress and Revision in In- 
dustrial Compensation and Safety Code,” 
assigned to Earl B. Flood, of Cleveland. 

Report, ‘Condensed Recent Experiences 
With the Industrial Commission,” by 
George J. Lang, of Cleveland. 

Paper, ‘“Undercoatings and Hnamels 
From a Practical Standpoint,” assigned 
to A. C. Rapp, of Pittsburgh. 

The usual last four numbers on the 
program were adopted en bloc. 

A motion that the Ladies Auxiliary act 
in conjunction with the Entertainment 
Committee was seconded and carried, 
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Mr. Uber reported that the Auditing 
Committee had examined the books of 
the secretary-treasury and found same 
correct as per report. 

President Bolce appointed S. B. Gould- 
ing, chairman; J. G.. Isham and C. W. 
Cadle on tne Entertainment Committee. 

There being nothing further, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 5.30 P. M, 


This has been conceded to have been 


the most successful board meeting ever 
held. 
land and traveled to Warren via special 
’*bus, with nineteen in the party. 

After the evening meal a rousing meet: 
ing was held at which several Warren 


painters were present: Organizer Krause, ' 


who presided, called on all home paint- 
ers to state the reasons for their recent 
disorganization. After all had responded, 
the nine men present unanimously 
agreed upon the formation of a new 
local association, after an earnest plea 
by the organizer. This was done with 
enthusiastic speed and it took but a 
short time for the selection of the of- 
ficers. The following were elected: 
President, George R. Reasman; _ vice- 
president, Walter Pike; and George EH. 
Forrest, secretary-treasurer. 

Stirring remarks were made by Joel 
Kennedy, Edward L. Bolce, Wm. S. Gold- 
shodt, Fred Epple, William Downie and 
others, complimenting the Warren 
painters for their wisdom in taking this 
action, giving them a great deal of ben- 
eficial advice, admonishing them to stick 
to their organization from now on. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended 
to Wm. G. Rogan and H. C. Wilson for 
their assistance in making the meeting a 
success. 


PAINTING OUTLOOK BRIGHT 
IN WINNIPEG DISTRICT 


A bright outlook for the painting and 
decorating business in the district 
around Winnipeg, Manitoba, is forecast 
by William C. Clark, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Master Painters Association, 
who writes as follows: 


The outlook for the future is very 
bright, The Hudson’s Bay company 
are about to erect their new build- 
ing on Portage Avenue, which has 
been in abeyance during the war pe- 
riod, this will be a large depart- 
ment store costing on first esti- 
mate $5,000,000, also a large pulp 
factory is to be erected in the near 
neighborhood and many new indus- 
tries are coming in. 

Stores have at present no com- 

plaint to make over sales and re- 
turns. The wheat crop for Manitoba 
being so good and prices ruling high 
and higher, but as the bulk of the 
grain is not yet marketed the money 
is not being circulated, this means 
a vast turnover of ready cash to this 
city and prosperity will come to all 
in good time. 
' We have, therefore, a very pros- 
perous outlook ahead of us for the 
coming year and hope to have a con- 
vention of master painters soon, none 
being held since 1913, there is diffi- 
culty of organizing in this Western 
part of Canada, but being urged by 
our Eastern brethren strongly we may 
strive to get a move toward that 
end. 


R. E. Young has joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Paint and Varnish Di- 
vision of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Young for several years was 
connected with the Harrison Works. 


The entire board met at Cleve-: 
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and Dutch Boy 


AND WALL PAPER 


All of the interiors of the new 
Liberty Theater, Portland, Ore- 
gon, were painted by Mr. Blaes- 
ing with Dutch Boy white-lead 
flatting oil. 
This work has been highly com- 
mended by the Portland papers. 
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Blaesing paints 
while Portland sleeps 


Dutch Boy flatting oil helps him fulfill unusual painting 
contract. He redecorates entire theater without delaying 


R. W. F. Blaesing, a leading 

painter in Portland, Oregon, 

for the past twenty-seven years, 

recently finished a most unusual 
painting contract. 


This contract called for complete 
redecorating of the Liberty Theater 
without interrupting a single per- 
formance or in any way interfering 
with the theater’s seating capacity. 
The work had to be done between 
night and morning. So every night, 
after the curtain was rung down for 
the last act, Mr. Blaesing went into 

_action with his crew of fifteen men. 


The completed job is so com- 
mendable that the Portland papers 
devoted big space to a description 
of the theater, with particular men- 
tion of Mr. Blaesing’s skill in han- 
dling this difficult painting work. 

Not a little of the praise, accord- 
ing to Mr. Blaesing, should go to 
Dutch Boy flatting oil, which helped 
him to carry out the work so suc- 


a single performance. 


cessfully. From past experiences Mr. 
Blaesing knew that white-lead paint 
made with Dutch Boy flatting oil 
was ideally suited to the trying con- 
ditions of this unusual job. Speed 
was essential. Yet quality was de- 
manded. And the white-lead and 
flatting oil paint met both these re- 
quirements, for it combines ease and 
speed in application with results 
rich and velvety in appearance. 


The auditorium pictured above 
was painted in beautiful shades of 
tan, old gold and blue with Dutch 
Boy white-lead and flatting oil. For 
other parts of the theater the flat 
paint was tinted in tones of old 
ivory, soft shades of old rose and 
turquoise blue. Flatting oil was also 
used for glazing the side walls in 
delicate russet and autumn tints. 


Like Mr. Blaesing, painters from 
all sections of the country are find- 
ing that Dutch Boy flatting oil not 
only makes possible new beauties in 


interior work, but that it is sensibly 
economical as well. Flat paint made 
with it gives great coverage, and 
also flows on so smoothly that worth- 
while savings in application are 
effected. 

Try Dutch Boy flatting oil on 
your next interior job. You will be 
highly pleased with the results. Just 
follow the directions on the one and 
five-gallon cans, using no driers, no 
turpentine, no linseed oil. Dutch 
Boy flatting oil is a complete flatting 
medium in itself. 

We have a booklet, ‘‘ Wall Effects 
of Distinction for the Home,”’ which 
describes some of the smart flat wall 
treatments possible with Dutch Boy 
flatting oil. Write for a copy if you 
have not already received one. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, Nationa] 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 437 Chestnut Street. 
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KYANIZE 
WHITE 

ENAMEL 
Is Exvastic 


AN ENAMEL THAT WILL 
ENDURE THIS TREAT= 


meNT 1s DURABLE 


One Hundred Bends—But Not a Crack 


The piece of tin above illustrated represents a real test of durability. Two coats of 
Kyanize White Enamel were applied to the surface and when dry the tin was bent back 
and forth over one hundred times—and the enamel failed to crack, chip or peel. IT WAS 


AKyanize 


WHITE ENAMEL 


THE HIGHEST GRADE ENAMEL IN THE WORLD 


Leading Architects and Master Painters are today specifying and using Kyanize White 
Enamel on their foremost projects. Particular Painters prefer it. 

Durability, as shown by the above test, combined with easy application and great coy- 
ering capacity, make Kyanize White Enamel the choice inevitably where the highest type 
of white finish is required. Most emphatically, you should specify and use Kyan:ze. 


MASTER PAINTERS—Send for this Test Bending Tin 


Demonstrate to your own satisfaction the exceptional durability of Kyanize White 
Enamel. Let us send you a sample test tin so that you can subject it to the above 
treatment. Just write us today, a postal will do, 


San Francisco BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY - Chicago 


Warehouse and Office Everett Station Warehouse and Office 
1151 Mission St. BOSTON, 49 MASS,, U. S. A. 525 W. Roosevelt Road 


AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


With the Womens’ 


SOMES TO DES, MOINES’ — 
IOWA WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


By Mrs. Grace Barngrover 


N the anticipation of a large attend- 
l ance at the International Conven- 
tion, which will convene at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, in Des Moines, Iowa, 
February 3 to 6, inclusive, 1925, much in- 


terest is being manifested, and everyone 
is anxious to contribute to the success 
thereof by cooperating with the Executive 
Committee of the Iowa local and asso- 
ciations and the women’s auxiliary, 

Des Moines is noted for its hospitality. 
It bears the cognomen “City of Certain- 
ties,’ and there is no question in the 
mind of the public but that it is the 
leading convention city of the Middle 
West, as well as the “Hartford of the 
West.” 

The committees report that their 
plans are well under way, and all de- 
tails will be completed by the last of 
January. Ample arrangements have 
been made to accommodate a record- 
breaking attendance. 

The activities of the Iowa Women’s 
Auxiliary will be a predominant feature 
_ of the entertainment, in so far as the 
ladies are concerned. And, along that 
line, emphasis is placed upon the fact 
that the gentlemen of the convention will 
not be overlooked, and all are aware 
that the kiddies are to be taken care 
of adequately. It is the cherished hope 
of the ladies that the modest part taken 
by them in this affair will contribute 
toward the pleasure and success of tnese 
representative citizens of the United 
States and Canada. 

Too much cannot be said of the vital 
importance of the work done by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, of which Robert J. 
Henderson, of Des Moines, is chairman. 

The Hotel Fort Des Moines will be the 
headquarters for the entire convention. 
The lobby in this fine hostelry is pe- 
culiarly adapted to an affair of this 
kind. The large Ivory Banquet Hall will 
be utilized for the president’s reception 
and as the convention hall during the 
sessions. 

D. J. Linnane, with the assistance of 
his able committees, has prepared a 
sumptuous feast. The dinner will be 
served at 6:30 in the Ivory Banquet 
Hall of the Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

The toastmaster, Ed O’Dea (everybody 
in Iowa knows Ed) is a most genial gen- 
tleman. Every dinner which he attends 
is assured of success. Professor J. P. 
Ryan, of Grinnell, will give an address 
at the close of the dinner. The dinner 
will be followed by dancing which, as 
has heretofore been announced, will be 
informal. 

The late Elbert Hubbard once said, 
that if a man built a better mousetrap 
than any one else in the world, even 
though he lived in an impenetrable for- 
est, civilization would beat a path to his 
door. So it is with the convention at 
Des Moines. It is the fond aspiration of 
all that a broad and ineffacable path will 
be beaten to the portals of the City of 
Certainties, and that the guests, after 
they shall have departed, will have a 
lingering and sweet memory of the In- 
ternational Convention held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in the year of our Lord 
1925. 
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MRS. IVORY H. MORSH 


President, Massachusetts Women’s 
Auxiliary. 


MASSACHUSETTS AUXILIARY 
BEECTS OFFICERS’ FOR?1925 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Women’s Auxiliary to the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Master Painters and 
Decorators was held Thursday morning, 
January 8, when new officers were elected 
for the coming year. Mrs. George Gil- 
bert, the retiring president, presided. The 
new officers are as follows: 


MRS. SARAH E. MORSE...... President 
MRS. SARAH E. PERKINS, 
First Vice-President 
MRS. ELIZABETH KRAY, 
Second Vice-President 
MRS. SARAH E. SULLIVAN, 
Third Vice-President 
WESESS AHOVE AE IDIAD NG a pier pee clo a Secretary 
MRS. ALICE CHRISTENSEN. Treasurer 


Board of Trustees 


MRS. J. J. HALEY MRS. MARY KING 
MRS. J. H. HENDERSON 


Plans for the coming year were dis- 
cussed. The Massachusetts auxiliary 
holds the honor of being the first or- 
ganization cf the kind in the craft. This 
auxiliary was granted a charter by the 
Massachusetts society on April 26, 1921, 
and will celebrate its fourth birthday 
this spring, 

The organization has a membership of 
eighty, and the membership is limited 
to the wives of master painters and dec- 
orators who are affiliated with the Mas- 
sachusetts society. Regular monthly 
meetings are held and the auxiliary once 
a year entertains the master painters 
and decorators, at dinner, besides ar- 
ranging for the summer outings, con- 
vention entertainment features for the 
visitors, dances and other social func- 
tions. 

A spirit of Christmas pervaded the 
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Auxiliaries 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
BOOSTS ILLINOIS AUXILIARY 


The Master Painters and Decorators 
Mutual Association of Chicago held its 
annual installation of officers and “zget- 
together’ dinner and aance at the Hotel 
Morrison, January 7. About 180 were 
present. The toastmaster, Mr. Agun, in- 
stalled the district chairman, board cf 
directors and officers in order. 

President ‘A. T. Hart spoke informally 
on the Mutual, its work and purpose, 
and then introduced Mrs. Louis A. Lar- 
sen, of Waukegan, Ill., State president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary, who stated the 
purpose of the auxiliary, giving a his- 
tory of its origin and closing by ac- 
cepting the challenge of Ohio as to the 
bringing of the largest enrollment to Des 
Moines. Mrs. Larsen met with much 
enthusiasm—the result being that thirty- 
eight new members were signed up on the 
spot. 

Belleville, Ill., Knowing of this Chi- 
cago drive, encouraged, wired the good 
news of eight new members in that 
city. The result of the efforts of Louis 
Staltz, a loyal member of the State Mas- 
ter Painters and International Master 
Painters and Decorators Association. 

This week Mr. Hatch is mailing out 
the following letter to the Mutual a4so- 
ciation: 

Every member of our association 
automatically becomes a member of 
the Illinois State and International 
associations, the membership fees for 
which are paid by tha Painters and 
Decorators Mutual Association, and, 
therefore, does not cost members any- 
thing, as their dues include this 
membership. 

There is, however, a ladies auxil- 
iary to the State association, com- 
posed of the wives, or women rela- 
tives of the members. ‘These women 
exercise an important influence at 
our conventions, arrany? all the en 
tertainments and generaily assist in 
matters relating to our membership 
welfare, where their services can 
be utilized. ‘The dues for member- 
ship is one dollar per year, which is 
used to cov2r cost of their associa: 
tion work. The following are the of- 
ficers of that association: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. A. Larsen; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. A, Langston; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. C. Ji. Bruner; ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Geo. EK. Hart, 
of Chicago, and Mrs. W. H. Uarsen, 
of Waukegan. 

The names of all our members en- 
rolled in the State organization have 
been forwarded to the Ladies Auxil- 
iary, and they will send you a letter 
inviting you to enroll your wife or 
lady relatives in this organization. 


(Continued on page 75) 


Thursday meetings. Mrs. Morse, the 
newly elected president, was given a 
bouquet. Mrs. George Gilbert presented 
the members of her convention com- 
mittee with gifts. Mrs. Morse presented 
the secretary and treasurer with gifts, 
and Mrs. John Haley was given a beauti- 
ful butterfly tray, for having sold the 
largest number of tickets to tLe costume 
party, which was under the direction of 
the auxiliary ana a highly successful en- 
tertainment. 
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President Greenhalgh Says— 


LL aboard for Des 
Moines. The time 
is fast approaching 
when we will entrain for 
our forty-first annual 
convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 
3,°4,°5).6; 1925; 
Reports indicate an 
increased membership. 
Our summer activities 


have been very gratify- 


ing. Now for the win- 
ter work. Let us “whoop 
her up” for a large at- 
tendance. The program 
is very attractive, this is 
the first opportunity I 
have had to speak about 
it. Those of you who 
read the program as 
published in THE PAINT- 
ERS’ MaGaziNn_E for Sep- 
tember will have no- 
ticed that we shall con- 
sider new subjects. Our 
Iowa brothers are going 
to put on their cele- 
brated short course for 
master painters and 
journeymen. There is a 
pressing need for this, 
and the time to fill that 
need is now. 

The education of ap- 
prentices through the 
medium of the voca- 
tional school will be 
given full consideration. 
We have been pushing 
this matter to the front, 
and we are beginning to 
see results, but it re- 
quires more work, more 
publicity, more propa- 
ganda. Master painters 


CHARLES GREENHALGH 


President, International Association 


Master Painters and Decorators. 


joined together in a 
local organization can 
2o before a board of 
education and get con- 
sideration, where as in- 
dividuals we should be 
turned down. 


The past few years 
have seen a constantly 


_ growing attendance at 


our international con- 
ventions, due to the fact 
the unaffiliated are be- 
ginning to see that we 
have an organization 
that is making itself felt. 
Prestige is a great asset 
to a business man; to 
belong to a master paint- 
ers’ association, and 
through that  associa- 
tion to a State organiza- 
tion and _ international 
association gives pres- 
tige to its limit. 

The financing of 
‘painting contracts is an- 
other new subject and a 
mighty interesting one. 
Come and learn some- 
thing about it, or better 
yet, you may have some 
good suggestion to offer. 


The International Convention 


Program 


66 PRAGTICAL. Program” 

was the objective the 
International Executive Board 
had in view in drafting the pro- 
gram for the Des Moines con- 
vention, which will be held Feb- 


ruary 3, 4,5 and 6. This is the 
program the committee presents: 


“The Future Master Painter,” for- 
mer President H. W. Rubins, Minne- 
apolis. 

Address and demonstrations by 
manufacturers’ representatives: 

A. “A Practical Demonstration of 
the Preparation and Use of Lace Sten- 
cils in Decorations,’ Samuel T. Ball- 
inger, New Jersey Zinc Company, 
New York. 

B. “Wall Paper.” Speaker not an- 
nounced. 

C. “The Application of Finishers in 
Decoration Producing Antique Effects 
on Walls.” Speaker not announced. 

D. “The Paint Spray Machine.” 
Speaker not announced. 


“Business Methods in Trade Edu- 
cation.” Discussion under the direc- 
tion of the following committee: W. 
G. Baxter, chairman; Frank M. Schulz, 
Carl H. Dabelstein, E. M. Walsh and 
William Paris. 

“Linseed Oil.” Subject assigned to 
the Wisconsin State Association. 

“Save the Surface and What It 
Means to the Master Painter,” by a 
member of the Save-the-Surface 
executive committee. 

“The Clean-Up and Paint-Up Cam- 
paign,” by R. W. Emerson, executive 
secretary, St. Louis. 

“Lessons from the Sayville Paint Ex- 
perimental Station,” Robert L. Hal- 
lett, National Lead Company, New 
York. 

“Ethics the Soul of Business.” 
Speaker to be announced by former 
President Neil M.;Muirhead, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“A Demonstration of the Short 
Paint Course System for the Journey- 
man and Employer,” assigned to the 
lowa associaion. 

“Financing of Painting Contracts,” 
F. M. Michael, International vice- 
president, Waterloo, lowa. 
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“Say, Jim, where do you buy those handy little paint buckets?” 


“T don’t buy them, Bill. I get one whenever I buy a gallon of Sipe’s Colorfast Colors, and I burn it 
out after I have used the color.” 


“Are you buying Colorfast Colors simply for the sake of the pails, Jim?” 


“No, Bill, I buy Colorfast Colors, because, when mixed with Sipe’s Japan Oil AA Extra, they are 
the strongest tinting colors, and make longer wearing solid color paints than any I have ever used; 
but I like Colorfast Colors better because of the handy little pails in which they are packed.” 


ct 


“You speak very positively, Jim.” 


“T do, Bill, and I’ll bet you and any other painter in the United States will speak just as positively 
if you will fill in and mail the coupon below, accept the proposition which James B. Sipe & Company 
will make you, and give Colorfast Colors a very critical trial.” 


“Taken, Jim, I am going to sign and mail that coupon, today, and give Colorfast Colors a careful 
trial as you suggest.” 


OUR WAREHOUSE CITIES } JAMES B. SIPE & COMPANY, l 

] Bridgeville, Pa. l 

San Francisco Minneapolis Los Angeles Tacoma ] Please send me special offer on Sipe’s Colorfast J 
Pittsburgh Newark Buffalo Detroit @olors: 

Philadelphia New York Cleveland Chicago | l 

Baltimore Boston Cincinnati St. Louis | INJEWASIE) “2 ES AED ROR Ei Cee SE nS, he 28.88 Cee I 

Toronto, Canada | Parsiieas l 

J MES B SIPE COMP i NY | Address 2) CRORE stoi Sn Sere CCM acl Ca oo) CIC. EPERGIC. CISD ECE CUES O 2 OTH SHC ACES “REED 

f \ U) & | INLET Cw) Lie 1) GONE mcltrred Aa siekmeeketeta adoernic. stew hs sicieteane ae aie I 

BRIDGEVILLE, PA. lacie at eee tee. 
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It’s in the Air 


1925 offers splendid chances of 
winning the goal. Ameri- 
can industry is headed for new heights 


of prosperity. The spirit in business 
is one of courage and confidence. 


The paint and varnish industry is driv- 
ing ahead. It gained ground in the 
past year when others fell back. While 
cotton, iron and steel, coal and other 
key industries dropped 11% to 24%, 
paint and varnish advanced. 


Six years of co-operation in the public 
service, expressed in “‘Save the surface 
and you save all”, has brought its re- 
ward. Our industry, always a leader, 
is traveling on and up with added spirit. 
Are you with it? Have you bought 
your ticket? 


Do you support the 
Save the Surface Campaign? 


The 1925 Save the Surface advertising 
has a message of authority and broad 


scope. It will win for paint and var- 
nish still greater recognition from the 
publicand from all divisions of industry. 


This campaign to the public is a power- 
fulcreator both of sales and sales oppor- 
tunities. Save the Surface activities in 
local communities are powerful trans- 
formers of opportunities into sales, 


If in your business you are not actively 
co-operating with the Save the Surface 
movement, write Save the Surface 
headquarters to inform you how you 
can do so for your benefit. 


Every man engaged in the paint and 
varnish business—manufacturer, job- 
ber, salesman, dealer, master painter— 
should get set and organized to accom- 
plish his utmost in 1925. 


Careful planning on your part, followed 
by action—will “Make 1925 the Great- 
est Paint and Varnish year and double 
the Industry ahead of time.” 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILLIAM O. ALLISON 


William Outis Allison, founder of “HE 
PAInreRS MAGAZINE and its pu”lisher for 
fifty-one years, died at his residence in 
this city on the morning of December 18, 
of multiple thrombosis, following an at- 
tack of pneumonia. He was in his sev- 
enty-sixth year, having been born in 
Bergen county, New Jersey, March 30, 
1849. 


Mr. Allison was the son of William 
Henry and Catherine (Jordan) Allison. 
On his father’s side he was descended 
from John Allison, who, in 1644, was one 
of the founders of the town of Hemp- 
stead, Long Island. John’s father was 
Lawrence, the first member of the family 
known in America, who was one of the 
early settlers in the New Haven colony. 
John Allison, Jr., moved from Hempstead 
and bought land in what is now Rock- 
land county, New York. His son, Joseph, 
added to the landed estate. One of 
Joseph’s grandsons, Hendrick, settled on 
the Hudson River to the south of the 
other Allisons, and here his son, William. 
Henry, was born in 1820. William Henry 
married the daughter of David and Eliza- 
beth (Blauvelt) Jordan and had three 
sons and a daughter, William O. Allison 
having been the third son as well as the 
third child. The place on which he was 
born had been in possession of his moth- 
er’s ancestors for over two hundred years. 
The Jordans were descended from a 
French soldier, Jourdon, who fought 
under Lafayette in the Revolutionary 
War. 


Mr. Allison’s parents were poor, and 
the boy in his earlier years endured the 
hardships and privations and enjoyed the 
freedom of outdoor life that have been 
the portion of many of this country’s 
most highly honored citizens. He never 
ceased to have a passionate fondness for 
the Palisades, with their rocks and trees, 
many of which he knew as individuals, 
and their birds and animals, for which 
he always entertained a sort of fraternal 
feeling. He was a close and accurate stu- 
dent of the history of the eastern side of 
Bergen county, New Jersey, and could 
entertain his listeners for hours with reci- 
tations of incidents connected with the 
older people of that section. 
spoke of wanting to write a history of 
the countryside along the Palisades and 
did actually gather a large amount of 
material for such a work. 

When Mr. Ailison was eleven years of 
age he attracted the attention of Mrs. 
William B. Dana, a wealthy neighbor, 
who invited him to join her household. 
This he did, and he remained a member 
of the Dana family until he was mar- 
ried.. He always alluded to Mrs. Dana 
with affection and gratitude and freely 
acknowledged the great debt he owed her 
for the good influence she exerted on his 
character in its formative period. Mr. 
Dana and his brother-in-law, Mr. Floyd, 
published the Financial Chronicle and 
the Daily Bulletin, and when the lad was 
Seventeen he began with them his career 
as a journalist. So able a market re- 
porter did he become that his informa- 
tion and opinion were sought by promi- 
nent men in the trade and by the news- 
papers. He was asked to and did be- 
come a regular contributor to the mar- 
ket columns of the New York Tribune, 
the New York Evening Post and the 
Philadelphia North American. When he 
Was twenty-two years old he decided to 
capitalize his talent and ability by estab- 
lishing a weekly market publication of 


He often — 
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WILLIAM O. ALLISON 


his own, and the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter is the result. After two years 
of struggle against odds which would 
have thwarted any but a  dauntless 
spirit, Mr. Allison began to know success, 
and from that time to his death went 
steadily onward and upward. 


In 1874 Mr. Allison established THE 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE, : nd about ten years 
later bought The Druggists Circular, both 
monthlies, and. successfully continued 
their publication as long as he lived. 

Because of his broad vision and con- 
structive ability, Mr. Allison’s aid and 
advice were frequently sought in finan- 
cial circles. After the money panic of 
1907, through persistent urging, he was 
prevailed upon to accept the presidency 
of the National Reserve Bank, this city. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Allison was 
vice-president of the Palisades Trust and 
Guaranty Company, Englewood, N. J., and 
a director of the Empire Trust Company, 
this city, and of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany. Jersey City. 

Mr. Allison organized the borough of 
Englewood Cliffs in 1885, bearing all the 
expense incident to the establishment of 
that mu. cipality. 


Mr. Allison left three children, Mrs. P. 
Roderick MacLean, Mrs. Frances C. Alli- 
son and John Blauvelt Allison. Five 
grandchildren also survive. His first wife 
and the mother of his children was Miss 
Caroline L. Hovey, Syracuse, N. Y., the 
adopted daughter of Hon, George F. 
Comstock, at one time Attorney-General 
of the United States and Chief Judge of 
the New York State Court of Appeals. 
They mere married October 22, 1884, and 
made their home on the Palisades at a 
point overlooking the present Dyckman 
street ferry. Mrs. Allison died March 31, 
1896. His second wife, who was Mrs. 
Caroline Comstock, survives. 


Funeral services were held at his resi- 
dence in Englewood Cliffs, Saturday aft- 
ernoon at 2:30 o’clock. Many representa- 
tive men from the publishing, business 
and financial circles of the Metropolitan 
District attended. The offices of Mr. Al- 
lison’s publications were closed on the 
day of the funeral. Interment, in Brook- 
side Cemetery, Englewood, was private. 
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DR. HOWARD B. FELTON 

Dr. Hlward B. Felton, treasurer of 
Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc., paint and var- 
nish manufacturers, Philadelphia, died 
December 7 following a paralytic stroke 
December 1. He had not been in good 
health for two years. Dr. Felton was 
born in Philadelphia, July 2, 1859, the 
son of the late Samuel K. and Anna M. 
Felton. After going through the public 


schools of Philadelphia, Dr. Felton took a 
course in Lauderbach’s Academy. Sub- 
sequent to this he was graduated from 
the University) of Pennsylvania in 1881 
and from the veterinary school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1888. From 
that date to 1914 he was engaged in the 
practice of veterinary medicine. 

In 1914 Dr. Felton connected himself 
with Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc., and acted 
as treasurer of the corporation until his 
death. He was a founder of the Wesley 
Foundation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His widow, with two brothers and 
sisters, survive. 


~——— 


FRED F. MORAN 
Fred F. Moran, managing director of 
the Apprenticeship Commission, New 
York Building Congress, whose convinc- 


ing discussion of the vocational training 
of apprentices at the last convention of 
the International association, held last 
February in Atlantic City, died suddenly 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on De- 
cember 31, 1924, at the age of forty-two 
years. 

When the Apprenticeship Commission 
of the New York Building Congress was 
attempting a work needing special train- 
ed assistance, he offered his services. In 
March, 1923, he was selected as managing 
director of the Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion, which position he held in conjunc- 
tion with his advisory board work until 
his sudden death. 

The growth of the Apprenticeship Com- 
mission work under his guidance is 
strikingly shown by the fact that whereas 
only two trades with 432 apprentices 
were under its direction in the early 
part of 1923, there are now seven trades 
with 3,783 apprentices. In addition there 
are hundreds more on the eve of enroll- 
ment for training. 


EDWARD STANLEY 


Edward Stanley, for thirty-five years 
connected with the James H. Prince Paint 
Company, Boston, and during tthe last 
twelve years president and general man- 
ager of this company, died suddenly, De- 
cember 10, at the home of his nephew, 
Chester C. Stanley, Portland, Me., where 
he was visiting. Mr. Stanley was born 
seventy-five years ago at Dixfield. He 
was a member of the Paint and Oil Club 
of New England, Boston Paint & Oil Golf 
Club, the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of the United States, Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, Boston City Club, and other 
organizations. Mrs. Stanley died two 
years ago. 


JAMES. W. MacKENZIE 


James William MacKenzie, twenty 
years a traveling salesman for J. C. 
Pushee & Sons, brush manufacturers, Bos- 
ton, with. territory in the Middle West 
and a part of the South, died December 4, 
at his home, 27 Upland road, Quincy, 
Mass. He was fiftysone years old, a na- 
tive of Nova Scotia, and had been con- 
nected with Boston business houses from 
boyhood. 
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CHARLES L. UEBELE 


Charles L. Uebele, author of “Paint and 
Color Grinding,” and a well-known paint 
technician, died suddenly December 24 at 
his home, 5724 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
after an allness of two days. 

Mr. Uebele was born January 15, 1849, 
at Neuensbadt on der Linde in Wuert- 
temberg, the oldest son of the postmaster 
of that town. Because of political changes, 
through the progress of the times, the 
father was compelled to leave the postal 
service and so became a contractor in the 
building of railroads, which then was an 
infant industry. This made a change of 
locality frequently necessary, so that the 
boy was obliged to visit different schools, 
which were not of higher than elemen- 
tary, middle and high schools. To take 
a course in college was out of the ques- 
tion for him on account of the lack of 
the required funds, so at the age of 
eighteen he followed a call of relatives in 
Philadelphia to try his fortune in 
America, where he landed on March 30, 
1867, and learned the business of iron 
and brass finisher. When, however, the 
great panic of 1873 came on, there were 
no prospects for steady work, so he looked 
for and found employment as bookkeeper. 
In 1887 he entered the employ of one of 
the greatest chemical and paint manu- 
facturing establishments of the country, 
“The Harrison Bros. & Co.” at Gray’s 
Ferry, Philadelphia, as stock-keeper, but 
by energy and thoroughness, he was se- 
lected as superintendent of the various 
paint departments in 1888, which position 
he held until 1910, when he associated 
himself with one of his sons under the 
firm “Pyramid Paint Co.” Having been 
a frequent contributor to paint literature 
and the author of a volume, “Paint 
Making and Color Grinding,” published 
in 1913 by The Painters Magazine, New 
York, his name is well and favorably 
known by the trade in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 

Mr. Uebele was past master of Hum- 
boldt Lodge, No. 359, F. & A. M., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, He is survived by four 
sons, Charles J. Uebele, with Mann & Coy 
Philadelphia; Herman H. Uebele, -man- 
ager, Reed & Whiting Co., Pittsburgh; 
Wm. H. Uebele, manager, Pyramid Paint 
Co., Philadelphia, and Frederick UL. 
Uebele, superintendent, paint products di- 
vision, The Southern Cotton Oil Co. Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Also two daughters, Miss 
Lillian B. Uebele and Mrs, Louise C. Du- 
senberg, both of Philadelphia. 

The funeral took place in Philadelphia 
on Monday, December 29, 1924, from his 
residence, interment being at Fernwood 
Cemetery. It was attended by a large 
number of prominent manufacturers and 
citizens. The many beautiful floral 
tributes attested to the esteem in which 
he was held by the community. He was 
a business man of sterling integrity and 
made many friends in the trade who will 
greatly regret his loss. But aside from 
his trade acquaintance, Mr. Uebele was 
a man who made many warm personal 
friends. Already ready to look upon the 
best side of his fellow men, he was quick 
to discern the worth that was in them, 
and his friendship went out to them, 


GEORGE C. WUENKER 


George C. Wuenker, treasurer of the 
Charles Moser Paint company, Cincinnati, 
died December 24 at his home, 3019 
Reading road, Cincinnati, after an illness 
of four weeks. He was sixty years old. 
Mr. Wuenker was born in Cincinnati in 
1864, and became associated with the 
Charles Moser Paint Company shortly 


after his graduation from Woodward 
High School in 1882. 
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CHARLES L. UEBELE 


EDWARD H. MEYER 


Edward H. Meyer, member of the firm 
of Meyer Brothers, Erie, Pa., painting 
contractors, died on January 4, after 2 
long illness. The widow and five chil- 
dren survive. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
PLANS DES MOINES -TRIP 


The Cleveland Contracting Painters 
and Decorators Association announces a 
personally conducted party to the Inter- 
national Association Convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa, leaving Cleveland Sunday 
night, February 1, via Chicago, thenze 
direct to Des Moines, arriving the eve- 
ning of February 2. 

At the conclusion of the convention, it 
is planned to leave Des Moines Friday 
night, February 6, spending Saturday in 
Chicago, arriving home Sunday morning. 

The cost of the trip including round 
trip certificate plan ticket, sleeping car, 
breakfast in Chicago on the going trip, 
all meals and sightseeing in Chicago 2n 
the return will be approximately $69.00, 
one in a lower berth; $66, one in an up- 
per berth. The additional expense to the 
member would be two dining car mea!s «‘n 
the going trip, one on the return, and 
meals and hotel while in Des Moines. 

Arrangements have been made for tne 
party to have dinner in the Terrace 
Garden of the Morrison Hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

The committee is desirous of ascertain- 
ing the approximate number that will join 
the party. Mail your reservations, en- 
closing check, to Conrad Krause, 1378 
East Highty-eighth street, Clevcland, 
Ohio. 


PROMOTION FOR LEMPERLY 


C. M. Lemperly, for the past eleven 
years in charge of the advertising and 
publicity department of the Sherwin-Will- 
iams.company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been promoted to director of sales develop- 
ment. In this office Mr, Lemperly will 
work with the company’s executive sales 
department heads on special problems 
pertaining to their particular fields. 

The department, which is a new one 
in the Sherwin-Williams organization, is 
to be a clearing house for sales informa- 
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.tion and will give the various depart- 


ments and individuals of the company 
items of general information on advanc- 
ing the business. N. A. Schuele has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Lemperly. Mr. 
Schuele has been associated with the com- 
pany in the advertising department for 
the past eight years. 


INSTALLS CLASS IN GRAINING 


At the suggestion of the Society of 
Master House Painters and Decorators 
of Massachusetts, a class for instruction 
in graining was opened at the Boston 
Trade School, Parker Street, Roxbury, 
Mass., on Tuesday, October 7, 1924, under 
the instruction of William EH. Wall, 
grainer to the trade, 

The class meets on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings at 7.30 P. M. and now 
numbers thirty-four young men, all of 
whom are daily employed in the painting 
business. 

A large and well lighted corridor is 
provided in the school and each student 
has his own door to work on. 


CHICAGO WANTS A TEACHER 


Five classes in wall paper hanging and 
interior decorating are ready to begin 
their work as a part of the Chicago school 
system just the moment the teacher ap- 
pears at his desk in the classroom. 
Everything has been arranged. The Chi- 
cago Board of Education has approved 
the plan of the Chicago Wall Paper 
Guild, and the students to be have signed 
up and signified their readiness to report 
for the first lesson whenever they are 
called. But therein lies the rub. Neither 
the school board of Chicago, nor Presi- 
dent L. C. Davis, of the Paint and Wall 
Paper Dealers’ Association, of Chicago, 
nor F. W. Trest, of S. A, Maxwell & Co., 
at 125 North Wabash Avenue, who is in 
immediate charge of the matter, have 
been able to find the teacher. 


NUTMEG STATE FLOURISHING _ 


Secretary O. V. Marsh writes: The Con- 
necticut society is growing by leaps and 
bounds and new members are coming in 
every month. The New Britain conven- 
tion will be a big success. A trade class 
in painting is to .be started January 8 
in Hartford. About 
have enrolled for the Des Moines conven- 
tion at the present time. Every one is 
looking for a prosperous year. 


At the Aurora, Ill., shops of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy, Master 
Painter F. E, Long is stepping briskly 
into the shops’ winter stride under a 


production schedule that measures up — 


second to none on the system. For the 


“chic” appearance of some of the Bur- — 


lington’s crack trains F. E. Long is re- 
sponsible. 


Alpha Kenyon, in charge of all paint- 
ing affairs at Hannibal, Mo., for the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph is a veteran 
with his road and in his craft, an or- 
ganization man always ready for the con- 
vention roll call, and a useful citizen. 


That, after all, is the sum of a good and © 


efficient railway paint shop manager. 


E. J. Lyons, of Providence, R. I., for 
many years the Hastern representative 
for the F. O. Pierce Company, paint and 
varnish manufacturers, this city, has 
been appointed sales manager. Mr. Lyons 
will retain a portion of his present ter- 


ritory and will be assisted by W. A. Pal-— 


more, of Hartford, Conn., a salesman in 
that territory. H. A. Fitch, who has held 
the position of sales manager for a num- 


ber of years, has resigned to assume the 


duties of director of publicity. 


sixteen members © 
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—just shop talk 


“Velvet” 


Friend Bill Rost of Wisconsin says when he 
finishes a job with JOHNSON’S, results most 
always mean a little extra business right then 
and there. 


“You see, says Bill,“‘Ican’t doallthepainting 
in the world in the first place because I haven’t 
got time, and in the second place because hu- 
man nature is so constituted that it likes to 
play with a paint brush. They’ve all got some 
little odd job they want to do themselves but 
they don’t know a bloomin’ thing about how 
to do it or what to use. So I tell them how and 
sell them a little bill of JOHNSON’S goods out 
of my own stock to do it with before I leave 
the house! 


“Maybe JOHNSON does most of it because 
they’ve got a fine example of JOHNSON re- 
sults just finished, and besides they’ve used 
JOHNSON’S WAX so long’ they trust that 
label like a U. S. Government stamp. 


“Results—a better customer than ever and 
my profit on a job I'd never get to do and 
wouldn’t want to bother with anyway.” 


Cleveland 


Denver 


Des Moines 
Detroit 
Kansas City 


New Orleans 


Brantford, Canada 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON BRANCHES 


7106 Superior Avenue 
1846 Arapahoe Street 
1435 W. 29th Street 

3155 Grand River Avenue Phone Glendale 4780 
611 Delaware Street 


Los Angeles 1151 Santee Street 
Louisville 623 W. Market Street 
Milwaukee 864 Third Street 


508 Magazine Street 
New York City 46-48 Lispenard Street 


Omaha 1818 St. Mary’s Avenue 
Philadelphia 401-403 Commerce Street 
San Francisco 1250 Folsom Street 

St. Louis 19 South 3rd Street 

St. Paul 1600 University Avenue 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Racine, Wis. 


West Drayton, England 


—— (Advertisement) 


A Real Labor-Saver 


en! 

Sand the first two coats,” says Ernie Antell 
of Illinois, “used to mean darned near 
house-maid’s knee on some of my floor jobs 
until I was accidentally presented with the 
greatest little labor-saver in the business, 


FREE. 


“Tt was like this. I had to have one of these 
Johnson Weighted Polishing Brushes for my 
waxed floors and wrote and asked them about 
prices, etc., on the 15-pound painter’s special 
brush and they came back showing me five 


ways I could get one FOR NOTHING. 


“Well, they didn’t have to do that because I 
was using JOHNSON’S goods anyway but ’m 
not passing up anything like that, so Isent in 
my little order—and, man, it came with a 


SANDING ATTACHMENT! 


“The simplest, easiest thing I ever used, and 
with that fifteen pounds on top of it, it 
worked like a charm. You ought to try it.” 


Write and ask JOHNSON how you can get 
the whole outfit FREE. 


Phone Randolph 1826 


Phone Drake 8233 


Phone Victor 1047 
Phone Vandike 4196 
City 6943, Main 1306 
Phone Lincoln 912 
Phone Galvez 389 
Phone Canal 7593 
Phone Atlantic 1634 
Phone Market 1674 
Phone Hemlock 1150 
Phone Bell-Olive 9416 
Phone Midway 2822 


Sydney, Australia 


Our Sixteen Children 


Didn’t know you had a branch within a 
thousand miles of here where I could get real 
painter service,’ writes Herman Brown, of 
California. ‘‘I just moved out here and I 
wanted a barrel of your Floor Varnish like I 
used to buy from you back East and I wanted 
a quart of your No. 180 Wood Dye for a special 
purpose. Well, of course, nobody here had Var- 
nish in barrels and No. 180 Wood Dye was just 
the shade no store here carried and Racine was 
a long way off, so when I happened to see that 
Johnson sign when I was up to Los Angeles the 
other day, it sure was welcome. 

““Butsay, why don’t youlet us all know where 
your branches are? You have got the goods and 
the prices and the service painters like and 
maybe some others would like to know where 
they can get all those things handy.” 

All right, here they are on this page. Every 
one of them is a “chip off the old block” and the 
kind of a place a painter likes to do business 
with. Stop by and look us over whether you 
are buying wood finishes or not. 


Speaking of Waxed Floors 


Speaking of waxed floors, the very latest and 
easiest method is to use Liquid Wax and John- 
son’s Wax Applying Mop, a handy little wool- 
skin mop developed especially for this purpose. 
The wool-skin idea has solved the problem of 
carrying and spreading the wax without absorb- 
ing it. Just another time- and back-saver for 
the up-to-date finisher. Costs practically 
nothing—ask Johnson. 


A Hard-Boiled Salesman 


The star salesman for S. C. JOHNSON & 
SON, of Racine, Wis., is a tough egg. Never 
shaves, has bristles on him sometimes six 
inches long. 

He is YOUR OWN PAINT BRUSH. 

He can tell you more good things about 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes than any 
salesman alive. And to make it easy for him and 
you, too, we’ve got some Extra Special Intro- 
ductory Offers (like the one Ernie mentioned 
above) that will let you give Johnson’s mate- 
rials a real try-out on your own brush and 
save you money while you are doing it. » 

It’s a sure-thing bet. Just tear off the corner 
of this page and send it in to us. Or present it 
to any of our warehouses that may be handy. 
Get the straight dope for yourself right now. 
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News of the Paint S 


NEW - YORK TRAVELERS 
TO HOLD DINNER JAN. 24 


A large attendance markea the last 
meeting for 1924 of the New York Travel- 
ers Association, which was held in the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, Decem- 
ber 14, President Thomas P. Nolan pre- 
siding. The annual election of officers 
resulted in the unanimous choice of the 
following ticket, which had been pre- 
sented by the nominating committee: 


J.obn Cy YES oioic rouse ccateishoteteatioleuenn et oie President 
Wilham” By” Quirk seins. sicteteus Vice-President 
Ji de. GAMASWera cs ae actescenrtteseers Treasurer 


O. B. Strong, 
Recording and Financial Secretary 
Co EDL TB O1B vata besasioks Sergeant-at-Arms 
Directors for (ne Year 
A. L. LaMothe O. B. Strong 
W. L. Schroeder BD. Turner 
Directors for Two Years 
A. L. Somers Thomas F.. Williams 
Charles H. Unckles 
Directors for Three Years 
W. A. Reintanz Harry H. Bush 
Fred De Puy H. S. Tennis 


These officers will be installed at the 
next meeting. 

Al G. Schuman, of the entertainment 
committee, announced that the annual 
dinner of the association would be held 
in the St. George Hotel, on January 24. 


The board of trustees reported a rec-- 


ommendation in favor of increasing the 
secretary’s salary to $150 per year. 
Treasurer Gallagher announced a balance 
of $1,308.33 in the treasury. Charles 
Bailiff, of John McQuade & Co., and 
Philip R. Forrest, of Benj. Moore & Co., 
elected to membership. Letters were 
read from A. L. Somers, a club mem- 
ber, who was recently elected to Con- 
gress, thanking the association for its 
congratulations, and from W, G. Lahey, 
president of the National Association of 
Save the Surface Salesmen, also thanking 
the club for its letter of congratulation 
upon his election, and outlining his 
plan of work for the coming year. 

The club ordered a Christmas greeting 
sent to Robert F. Birmingham, a mem- 
ber, who is confined to ase Hospital 
No. 4, in Connecticut. 


DAVIS RETIRES FROM 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Announcement is made by the Stand- 
ard Varnish Works of the retirement 
from active work at his own request of 
Arthur Davis, president of that company, 
on January 1, 1925. Mr. Davis is mak- 
ing his future home in California, where 
his family have resided for many years. 
Mr. Davis will retain his financial inter- 
est in the company. 

Entering the Chicago house of the 
Standard Varnish Works in 1903, Mr. 
Davis went to New York in 1914, and for 
the past nine years has held the office 
of president. Mr. Davis has had a con- 
spicuous part in the company’s develop- 
ment. Retiring at the age of fifty-eight, 
he carries with him the high regard of 
those he has been associated with. Mr. 
Davis has held important official posi- 
tions in the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association for many years, and 
was chairman of the War Service com- 
mittee. 

J. William Baboon general manager of 
the company, who entered the firm at an 
edrly age, will succeed Mr. Davis. Mr. 
Davis gave a dinner at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York, on the evening of De- 
cember 22 to the officials, branch man- 
agers, and sales managers of the Stand- 
ard Varnish Works. 
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JOHN C. BALL 


President, New York Travelers Associa- 
tion. 


John C. Ball, who was unanimously 
elected president of the New York Travel- 
ers Association of Paint and Allied 
Trades at the regular meeting of the or- 
ganization held December 14, has long 
been an active and enthusiastic member 
of the club. For almost twenty-five years 
he has represented the M. Ewing Fox 
Company in the New York district. Mr. 
Ball will be installed at the next meeting 
of the association, succeeu ng President 
Thomas P. Nolan, who has served during 
the past year. 


BONUSES FOR EMPLOYEES 


OF PRATT & LAMBERT 


At a meeting of all employees of both 
the Buffalo and the Bridgeburg plants of 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., held at the Buf- 
falo factory on December 24, five veterans 
in the company were presented with 
gifts. ©. M. O’Connell and H. S. Mc- 
Donald, who had reached the twenty- 
year service period, received gold 
watches. Cuff-links were presented to 
the following three Buffalo men for ten 
years’ service: Jerome C. Gates, Frank 
Kientz, and John W. Wuertz. The pres- 
entations were made by J. H. McNulty, 
president of the company. At the Chi- 
cago plant, Albert Sathren was likewise 
the recipient of a pair of cuff-links. 

Cash service bonuses were also dis- 
tributed to all who had been in the em- 
ploy of the company six months or more. 
In his address to the gathering, Mr, Mc- 
Nulty thanked the employees for -heir 
help in making a good year’s business 
possible. 


ANNOUNCES BENEFIT PLANS 


The Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of paint and varnish products, 
have announced a bonus plan, free life 


‘insurance and plans for a mutual benefit 


aid association to its factory and office 
employees. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. TO RAISE 
$5,000 FOR SALES CAMPAIGN 


At a mass meeting of 150 members of 
the paint trade of Rochester, N. Y., De- 
cember 16, at the Powers Hotel, it was 
decided to raise a fuid of $5,000 to con- 
tinue the campaign to get rid of the dull 
months, 

J. F. Garner, president of the Rochester 
Paint Club, presided at the meeting. Talks 
were made by George V. Horgan, secre- 
tary of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association ; 1X Steakel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Security Trust Company, and 
Arthur M. East, business manager of the 
Save the Surface Campaign. 

An All-Year Painting committee was 
formed, composed of Miller Van Hoesen, 
of the F. P. Van Hoesen Company; Ray 
Fowler, of Barnard, Porter & Remington; 


I. A. Jacobs, President, Master Painters’ 
and Decorators’ Association; G. R. 
Hunter, Secretary, Master Painters’ and 


Decorators’ Association; J. E. Shatzel, 
and A. D. Martin, officers of the Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. 

The Rochester paint trade has been con- 
ducting a nine weeks intensive newspaper 
campaign and the mass meeting was for 
the purpose of securing willingness on the 
part of all branches of the trade to co- 
operate. 

Following the meeting the Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen’s Club of Rochester was 
formed with twenty-three charter mem- 
bers. D. J. MacMillon was elected presi- 
dent. 


PHILADELPHIA SALESMEN 
WELCOME NEW OFFICERS 


President Alex. D. Graf and his staff 
were greeted by a fine turnout of members 
when they took over the duties of steer- 
ing the Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club 
of Philadelphia during 1925, on December 
13. 

It was a big happy Christmas party. the 
tables being appropriately decorated with 
small Christmas trees. Al. Langish, new 
chairman of the entertainment committee, 
kept his associates, Williams and Loewen- 
stein, busy distributing Christmas gifts. 
“A useful present for everyone” was their 
slogan. Werner, Hughes, Kahn, Maston 
and Binswanger now believe in Santa 
Claus—they drew the big gifts from the 
bag. Three acts of vaudeville were also 
provided. Following a happy custom the 
club voted a substantial sum to provide 
Christmas baskets for worthy folks con- 
nected with the industry. 

The members were all asked to keep 
an eye on the State Convention of Master 
House Painters’ and Decorators’, which 
will be held at Altoona, January 20-22, 
1925. The Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club of Pittsburgh will act as host to the 
delegates, with the Philadelphia Club as- 
sisting. 

In memory of those who have passed 
away during the past year, the club stood 
in bowed silence for several minutes. 

Although the club membership is around 
two hundred, President Gram proposed an 
objective—“Double the Membership . by 
1926.” The big drive starts January first, 
to be completed by the time of the sum- 
mer outing. 

Two new members were voted into the 
club—Alfred J. Lincoln, representing the 
Turpsene Manufacturing Company, and 
Harry K. Fitch of the Fitch-Riggall Paint 
and Varnish Company. 
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Recommendation 


CHICAGO 


318 West Washington St. 


State 4636 


Many painters wonder why they have 
a dull season, while others are busy the year 
around. They have worked skilfully and 
honestly and have made each job look like a 
masterpiece. 


But — six months later — discoloration, 
crazing or some other of the many faults of 
cheap material have become apparent. The 
painter is blamed—good materials make your 
recommendation. 


Cameo White Enamel! Gloss really rivals 
porcelain in its even glossy smoothness, wear- 
resistance and color permanence. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte (Satin 
Finish) is uniform, works easily, saves one 
or more coats on a job and does not rub 
glossy. 


Cameo White Flat has no equal as an 
Undercoat or Wall Finish. It covers. Used 
under Cameo Enamels, its sag-free, elastic 
smoothness makes an ideal foundation. 


Cameo is the least expensive in the long 
run. Cameo is the wise painter’s choice. 


White Ename 
and White F) 


Denny Hilborn GRosenbach 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


230 N. 12th St. 15 East 40th St. 
Locust 4240 Murray Hill 71567 
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S.-C. JOHNSON EMPLOYEES 
GET CHRISTMAS BONUS 


Bonus checks to the amount of $78,- 
767.44 were distributed the day before 
Christmas to the employees of the S. C. 
Johnson & Son company, Racine, Wis., 
which has, during the eight years its 
bonus plan: has been followed, given its 
employees a sum which is not far from 
a half million of dollars. The exact 
figure is $415,000, which is expected to be 
swelled to the half million mark at the 
close of business in 1925. 


It was announced that 348 persons 
benefit from the bonus plan, 148 being 
office employees, 121 factory workers and 
seventy-nine salesmen. 

“The sales of the company,’ Herbert 
F. Johnson explained, “have increased 
400 per cent. since the bonus was in- 
augurated, and the 1924 sales show a 
larger percentage of profit than any pre- 
vious year in the history of the busi- 
ness.” 

The bonus plan of the company is based 
on length of service and remuneration, 
the scale being five per cent. for those 
who have been with the firm for one year 
and ranges to 30 per cent, for ten years 
or longer of service. 


CLEVELAND SALESMEN 
DISCUSS PAINT-UP WORK 
The regular monthly meeting of the 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Cleveland was held at the Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland, December 5. After the 


usual dinner, the greater part of the bus-1 
ness session was devoted to perfecting 
plans for the fall and winter painting 
campaign. Great strides were reported. 
President Coffey and Mr. Kluth both 
spoke, bringing out more good ideas, and 
pointing out the possibilities of the cam- 
paign. 
Conrad Krause, secretary of the Mas- 
ter Painters’ Association, and W. J. Casey 
of the Martin Varnish Company were the 
visitors of the evening and made short 
addresses. The next meeting will be a 
joint one with the Master Painters’ Asso- 
ciation about the middle of January. 
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WILLIAM R. EWING 


WILLIAM R. EWING BUYS 
ASAHEL WHEELER COMPANY 


William R. Ewing, formerly secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Breinig 
Brothers, Inc., has purchased the Asahel 


Wheeler Company at 54-58 High street, 
Boston, Mass., from Mr. Richard Y. Good 
and the estate of the late Auston G. 
Brown. 

The Asahel Wheeler company was 
established in 1842 by Asahel Wheeler and 
Charles Hollis, who was a_ practical 
painter, and had a shop in the old historic 
“Green Dragan Tavern.” A general paint 
supply business was carried on by Mr. 
Wheeler and different partners until 1860, 
when Mr. Wheeler withdrew from the 
partnership, which was then in existence, 
and carried on the business himself. 
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Mr. Ewing joined the corporation of 
Breinig Brothers, Inc., in 1921, when the 
company was organized, and was made 
assistant treasurer of the company at that 
time. He has been in charge of the 
financial department of the business, and 
has also been secretary of the company 
since early 1923. Mr. Ewing resigned 
from Breinig Brothers, Inc., December 1, 
1924, in order that his entire time may be 
devoted to the direction of the Asahel 
Wheeler Company. He will take up his 
residence in Boston about the first of the 
year. Mr. Ewing will be assisted in the 
conduction of the Asahel Wheeler Com- 
pany by Richard Y. Good, whose associa- 
tion with the Asahel Wheeler Company 
dates back over forty years of continuous 
service. 


HEADS ROBERTSON COMPANY 


Fred J. Passonno, former manager of 
Benjamin Moore & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
who has recently been connected with 
the Robertson Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
to the presidency of this corporation. 


Mr. Passonno has spent most of his 
life with the Benjamin Moore & Co., first 
on the road as salesman and later ad- 
vancing to the position of sales manager 
of the Brooklyn organization. 


Robert L. Hutchins, former factory 
superintendent with the Benjamin Moore 
& Co., is also connected with the Robert- — 
son Paint and Varnish Company, and was 
recently elected vice-president. 


J. H. MCNULTY, PRESIDENT 
THE BUFFALO CLUB 


J. H. MeNulty, president of Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc., has just been elected 
president of the Buffalo Club, one of the 
city’s oldest and best known organiza- 
tions, in which Mr. McNulty has been ac- 
tive for many years. The Buffalo Club 
has a unique history, covering over sixty 
years. Its first president was a president 
of the United States—Millard Fillmore. 
Grover Cleveland also was an active mem- 
ber of this club. 


MOST 200 ATTEND “OPPORTUNITY CONVENTION” HELD BY THE PRATT 
'C., COMPANY AT BUFFALO HEADQUARTERS 


ywing Mr. McNulty, J. N. Tervet, 
al superintendent, Robert Ingham 
& Co., Ltd., British associate of 

Lambert, Inc., responded to the 


> extended the British delegates . 


ingly commented upon the splen- 
ing existing between the two 


topics and speakers of the first 
ssion were: ‘The Development 


of Our Business in the West,’ J. N. Wel- 
ter, vice-president; “The Development of 
Our Business in the Hast, J. B. Bouck, 
Jr., vice-president; “Increasing the Out- 
put,” F. W. Robinson, vice-president; 
“Improving the Output,” W. R. Fuller, 
technical director; ‘‘Well Bought, Half 
Sold,” H. E. Webster, secretary; and 
“Slow Pay, but Good,’ L. M. Winslow, 
comptroller. 
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Mror el ERS TELL BRITISH 
ABOUT INSTALLMENT PLAN 


E. V. Peters, of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, president of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association of the United 
States, returned early in December from 
a five weeks’ trip to Europe, during which 
he attended the annual convention of the 
National Federation of Associated Paint, 
Colour and Varnish Manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, held in London, as the 
guest of honor. 

Mr. Peters was the chief guest and the 
only speaker at the convention banquet, 
held at the Trocadero restaurant, London, 
on the evening of Thursday, November 27. 
Mr. Peters was also a guest at the clos- 
ing business session of the federation con- 
vention, held on Friday, November 28. 
He explained the workings of the partial 
payment plan for financing painting and 
decorating work which is now’ becoming 
so popular in this country, and found the 
British trade deeply interested in this sub- 
ject. A lengthy report of Mr. Peters’ 
remarks upon, this subject was published 
in the London Daily News and reprinted 
in many other papers throughout the 
United Kingdom. As a result of his pres- 
entation of the installment idea, one of 
the largest British painting and decorat- 
ing firms is now making plans to intro- 
duce the plan on a wide scale in Europe 

At the business session of the federa- 
tion Mr. Peters found the English paint 
men deeply interested in the functioning 
of the industry in the United States, 
through the local and national trade or- 
ganizations. He outlined the various 
trade promotional campaigns and educa- 
tional work which the American trade 
has done, and found. that the British 
trade wants to pattern their operations 
and associational activities along the lines 
already proved so successful in the United 
States. 

A delegation of British paint trade 
leaders was-invited to attend the 1925 con- 
vention of the American association in 
Cleveland, and a committee of ten or 
twelve is expected to come over for the 
event. It is possible that this delegation 
will include Mark Harrison, A. G. Cryer, 
A. Selby Wood and J. Russel Thornebery, 
officers of the British federation. 
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THOMAS F. COFFEY 


President, Cleveland Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s Club 


Following his visit in England, Mr. 
Peters traveled through Holland, Ger- 
many, France and Belgium. He found 
all of these countries, notably Germany, 
suffering from a housing shortage, and ex- 
pressed the belief that with the steady 
and gradual economic recovery in Europe 
a building boom of large proportions may 
be looked for in the near future, with a 
resultant increase in the demand for paints 
and varnishes. The extension of the partial 
payment plan to these countries, which is 
receiving serious consideration by Euro- 
pean trade factors, will greatly facilitate 
this building boom, in Mr. Peters’ opinion. 
The installment payment method of 
financing painting and decorating opera- 
tions has found particular favor in Ger- 
many. 
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DU PONT SALES CONVENTION 


The paint and varnish division of KE. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
held a convention of trade salesmen in 
the Eastern districts at the Philadelphia 
works, December 29 and 30. The meet- 
Ing was conducted by G. A. Biesecker, 
sales manager, Philadelphia; B. H, King, 
sales manager, Boston; and S. B. Wood- 
bridge, director of sales. 


Gs Thompson, manager of the paint 
and varnish division, spoke on “What the 
Management Expects for 1925"; Wed. 
Overbeck, plant superintendent, on “Qual- 
ity First”; W. A. Hart, director of ad- 
vertising, on “The National Advertising 
Program for 1D One AG Hardy, man- 
ager, sales service, on “Merchandising 
and Sales Promotion.” Important fea- 
tures of the convention were demon- 


trations of leading du Pont paints, var- 
nishes and specialties. 


It was reported that paint and varnish 
trade sales for 1924 were approximately 


25 per cent. greater than the previous 
year, 


penne 


Personals 


A. M, Vance, manager of the export 
department of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
company, is on a business trip to Japan. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Vance. 


The National Varnish Company, New 
York, is capitalizating from $100,000 to 
$500,000, exclusive of 6,000 shares of stock 
of no par value. 


S. M. Archer, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company, Minneapolis, has gone 
with his family to Phoenix, Ariz., to spend 
a month or two at the winter home of 
his father, G. A. Archer. 


W. J. Barrett, in charge of painting af- 
fairs at the Rutland, Vt., shops of the. 
Rutland Railway, is one of the veteran 
New Hngland master workmen who not 
only knows good work, and how to do 
it, but insists upon doing it. And the 
Rutland’s equipment in appearance and 
service confirms this statement. 


FOUR DAY CONVENTION BRINGS SALESMEN. TOGETHER FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY TO PLAN WORK FOR 
COMING YEAR. 


al 


Dinner at the Hotel Statler Monday 
evening was followed by a theatre party 
where the conventioneers were joined by 
other members of the “Pratt & Lambert 
Family,’ composed of the employees of 
the Buffalo and Bridgeburg, Ontario, 
plants and ‘their families. Rousing P. 
& L. songs; always a feature of every 
Such occasion, were sung at the dinner. 

The final’ big° event of the’ convention 


was the banquet at the Hotel Lafayette 
on Thursaay evening, President Mc- 
Nulty acting as toastmaster. Many sur- 
prise stunts contributed to the enjoyment 
of the occasion, those outstanding being 
the clever mirth-provoking mind-reading 
“demonstrations” by C. W. Machemer, 
“Buffalo Sales’ Representative, and R. E. 
’ Townsend, industrial sales ‘department, 
“Buifhate ee 2 ; 


Over 175 sales representatives, ex- 
ecutives and managers attended the con- 
vention, which is held biennially. 


This convention brings together the 
salesmen of the entire organization and 
it is looked: forward to, year after year, 
as one of the most important meetings 
in the many that are held by the Pratt 
& Lambert company, 
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Legal Points for the Painter 


Rights Against Employees 
A VERY important and very interest- 
ing decision was haided down by 
the New York Supreme Court for Bronx 
County in the case of Steinberg vs. 
Steinberg, 206 New York Supplement, 
134. In that case it appeared that plain- 
tiff was the owner of a chain of shops 
and that a brother and sister were em- 
ployed in one of them. The brother and 
sisterasecretly obtained a lease on that 
shop for their own benefit and plaintiff 
successfully sued to have the lease de- 
clared to be held in trust for him. Dis- 

posing of the case, the Court said: 
“Although, as against his lessor, plain- 
tiff had no legal right to a renewal of 
the lease, as against all others he had 
that reasonable expectation of a renewal 
which ‘the law recognizes. as a 
valuable property right.’ ae et: 
their clandestine dealings with Ostroff 
[the landlord], the sister and brother 
sought to make it impossible for plain- 
tiff to make use of that property right, 
not, of course, to harm him, but to ben- 
efit themsclves. Their act was in de- 
struction of the very business they were 
paid to promote and advance. It is 
argued that, as the sister and brother 
held merely subordinate positions that 
imposed no executive duties, they were 
not in situations that called for the sort 
of degree of trust and confidence upon 
which plaintiff must rely in order to suc- 
eeed herein. I think the plain and sim- 


ple answer is that they were no more at” 


liberty to destroy the plaintiff's expecta- 
tion of a renewal of his lease than they 
were to destroy the stockings and gloves 
and other articles they were employed 
to sell. 

“Ostroff contends that, as he was under 
no legal duty to give a renewal to plain- 
tiff, he was at complete liberty to deal 
with the sister, and that he cannct be 
compelled to accept plaintiff as his ten- 
ant. I am of the opinion that, as he 
knew the sister was an employee of 
plaintiff, and as it must be presumed 
that he knew the law, he knowingly took 
part in her unlawful act, and is in no 
different situation from that of a seller 
who participates in the fraud of a faith- 
less express agent by agreeing to trans- 
fer to the agent as an individual the 
title to a thing the agent was, to the 
knowledge of the seller, under the duty 
of purchasing for his principal.” 


Liability of Banks 


N attorney received a check payable 
to his client. Without the client’s 
knowledge or consent, he so altered the 
check as to make it payable to himself 
as the client’s attorney. He had two 
accounts in defendant bank, one private 
and one as attorney. He had no account 
as attorney for the particular client, 
plaintiff. The attorney ultimately over- 
drew his account as attorney, default- 
ing in payments due plaintiff. In the 
case of Charleston Paint Company vs. 
Exchange Banking & Trust Company, 123 
Southeastern Reporter, 830, the South 
Carolina Supreme Court passed upon 
plaintiff's right to hold the defendant 
bank liable, and the following is an ab- 
stract of that court’s conclusions: 
A bank reeeiving trust funds from a 
trustee is liable to the true owner for 


By A. L. 1. Street 


the defalcation of the trustee, (1) if the 
bank violates the terms of the deposit 
contract, (2) if the bank applies the fund 
to payment of the trustee’s private in- 
debtedness to the bank, or (3) if the 
bank assists the trustee to misappro- 
priate the fund, actually or constructively 
knowing that the fraud is being per- 
petrated. But the bank, though know- 
ing of a trust, may assume, in the ab- 
sence of the intimation to the contrary, 
that the trustee will faithfully disburse 
the fund, 

The attorney’s act in altering the 
check in the manner above noted amount- 
ed to forgery, making the check void ex- 
cepting as to holders in due course. The 
bank in this case was not a holder in due 


course, because the check bere unmis- 
takable evidence that it had been al- 
tered. 


Transfer of the check to the bank for 
deposit in the attorney’s account as at- 
torn.y passed no title, as against the 
plaintiff, to whom the bank became liable 
on paying the proceeds over to the attor- 
ney in his individual capacity. “If the 
check was a forged instrument it was 
void, regardless of the diligence or neg- 
ligence of the bank in the matter of the 
discovery of the forgery.” 

That a bank’s contract with its de- 
positors provides that it accepts checks 
on other banks for collection only does 
not relieve it of obligation to pass upon 
the genuin:ness of checks received for 
deposit. 


Misrepresentations by Salesman 
HERE a customer is induced to order 
a quantity of paint through mis- 
representation made by the seller’s sales- 
man as to its quality:-and the area it 
will cover, he is not bound to pay more 
than the actual value of the paint, al- 
though the sale may have been made 
under a written contract which specifies 
no guaranty of quality, etc., and which 
states there are no conditions of sale not 
expressed. in it. 

So held the Texas Court of Appeals 
(207 Southwestern Reporter, 569). 

A paint manufacturing company sued 
to recover $155.86, the agreed price for 
four barrels of roof paint. The defense 
interposed was that plaintiff's salesman 
induced the purchase by orally repre- 
senting that the material was first-class 


Yoof paint, and would withstand the 


Texas climate; that a roof painted with 
it would not leak, and that the quantity 
ordered would cover defendant’s roof. It 
was claimed that, although the material 
was applied in a good and workmanlike 
manner, it failed to cover more than 
one-half of the roof and to turn water, 
proving worthless. 

Plaintiff replied in the suit that its 
salesman had no authority to make any 
representations or guaranties in making 
the sale; that the contract of the parties 
was evidenced in writing, and contained 
a provision to the effect that there were 
no conditions of sale not expressed in 
the written agreement. 

Trial before a justice of the peace re- 
sulted in plaintiff being given judgment 
for $75 only, but defendant appealed to 
the county court at Dallas, where a new 
trial resulted in qa judgment for $136 
in plaintiff's favor, Defendant took a 
further appeal to the Court of Civic Ap- 


4 


peals, which reversed the judgment ap- 
pealed from, holding that the county 
judge erred in his rulings concerning the 
legal effect of the written contract. The 
trial judge refused to receive testimony 
supporting defendant’s claim as to the 
verbal misrepresentations, ruling that the 
written contract could net be contradicted 
in this way. But the higher court said: 

“Defendant pleaded the making of 
said representations when the sale was 
made by plaintiff’s agent, and his acting 
thereon, and the evidence, if introduced 
and believed by the jury was sufficient to 


- defeat plaintiff's cause of action, at !east 


in part, on feefendant’s plea of failure 
of consideration. If the representations 
were made by the agent as stated, it con- 
stituted a fraud, and the testimony was 
admissible for the consideration of the 
jury. Whether or not the agent’s rep- 
resentations were true or false, or 
whether or not the agent believed them 
to be so, if, in fact, they were false, 
and if the defendant believed said rep- 
resentations and relied thereon in mak- 
ing the order, he is entitled to relief, if 
damaged thereby.” 


Taking Out Insurance 


DECISION of the Wisconsin Su- 

preme Court is to the effect that if 
an insuralrce agent agrees to procure in- 
surance for a customer and fails to do 
so, he is liable for resulting damages to 
the latter. (Milwaukee Bedding Com- 
pany vs. Graebner, 196 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 533). 
agent. made out a memorandum for in- 
surance in a particular company there 
was a binding contract between insured 
and that company, relieving the agent 
from liability In the course of its Cpe 
ion the Supreme Court said: 

“It is the general rule that, where an 
application for insurance is made to an 
agent who represents several companies, 
no contract of insurance is engendered 
between the insured, and any particu- 
lar company until such company is desig- 
nated by the agent. But, where 


But it was held that if an 


the company is selected by the agent, and. 


in some manner designated as the com- 
pany in which the insurance is to be 
written, a binding contract results. 

, In such case the agent becomes 
the agent of the insured for the purpose 
of selecting the company.” 


Thefts by Employees 

HEN goods are misappropriated by 

an employee, it sometimes becomes 
important to determine whether a crimi- 
nal offense constitutes embezzlement or 
larceny, since accusation of one of these 
offenses will not sustain a conviction on 
proof of the other. As shown by a de- 
cision of a Pennsylvania court, ordi- 
narily, the vsffense constitutes larceny, 
and not embezzlement (Commonwealth 
vs, Brandler, 81 Pennsylvania Superior 
Court Reports, 585). In that case con- 
vction of a salesman on the charge of 
stealing goods from his employer’s store 
was sustained. The court said: 

“There is no evidence in the case that 
the defendant had any general control 
over the goods in the store. When he 
abstracted a part of the goods with a 
fraudulent intent to convert them to his 
own use, the offense was larceny.” 
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Paint Material Markets Firm 


Lead Pigments Again Advanced and Dry Colors Are Higher—Dodge Corporation 
Reports That 1924 Was a Record Breaking Building Year, Which Was a Large 
Increase Over the Previous Twelve Months. 


Ss advances have marked the ° 


paint material market during 

the past month, and further 
increases may be expected. While buy- 
ing showed improvement in several of 
the lines affected by rising production 
costs, it was evident that many con- 
suming manufacturers were still en- 
tertaining extremely conservative 
views on the market. This was due in 
no small measure, perhaps, to the dis- 
appointments suffered last year, when 
the spring business ran into large to- 
tals, and unseasonable weather toward 
the second quarter of the year abruptly 
halted the strengthening market ten- 
dency and brought about price reac- 
tions. Fear of a repetition of such a 
condition appeared to be playing no 
small part in the attitude of many 
members of the trade toward the mar- 
ket. 


Alcohol 
Alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 
‘ 95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 
barrels .... 74 @ 78 
97 percent, drums 70 @ 72 
barrels ...... 76 @ 80 
purified, drums BR a, ht. SO 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 
barrels ete. on skis Peal. 683%4%@ 65% 
special No. 1, parrels. Beal. 644@ 68% 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 


weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 
BLACKS 
PVELGED Siteialclsys'e iss 0 Baeratsntise ---@lb. 40 @ 45 
PXPOD) © aes Rearetatotatete tate cishecaic, le/eis sca. efeie'e 36 @ — 
MUMSLITERY Maes lalis is 505 «06 6 ole Sissi vleins cis csigee 45 @ — 
MEE th e's 6 sin'k is oa walne slerkia Nate sieve 30 @ 32 
Biettering 2.2... aimala pia leetevelnele sta iaiate 4 @ — 
; BLUES 
STOKE ec. 6/010 0 04.5 itissaces eID: 95 @ 1.05 
i een eeratetatetele 2, 0\s)<. 3 areicehe GO. a Gs tO: 
ROSE eso. 5 ote RC oe Mraiclsra: ote <ottte, ore 60 @ — 
ORIISUELT |< o:0pisid ole s( «516 ofaietalela Seictels:a's 8 @ — 
INDY dL Sco. Oh a ae © ors tle en 99 @ — 
MMUIUITAMATING 2. oscceiasielc vse eidiets ste «o-- 55 @ 60 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt..@lb. 40 @ — 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt....... 35 @ — 
NIU ARO Rial pcg t s/o sais ofc a /cics 2 etevensieisvece & 38 @ — 
GREENS 
METRE ek c'or0, axe 0is.0\0'0 6 5 sn ONE Oe «@lb 35 @ — 
ep, Se Oe a 3 @ — 
Chrome, chemically pure, according 
EG SHBG) bie race cc 0:00 cee 40 @ 71 
commercial, 20@25 “percent color 35 @ — 
MEIER O E15, .cfoie's,0. 0014. «lacie 00's enero nee 386 @ 42 
] REDS 
American vermilion ...........8lb. 60 @ — 
Brick, flat and gloss........ Rela tts + 22> @ 24 
C. P. English vermilion.............. Nominal 
RIMES dia'a''e eYataiesK’vikreiateje o tie + sie'e elo - Nominal 
MEP CR ene ap ticle cs a'e slo cna seden ae’. - 6&6 @ — 
pe he Sieisisiaatel «ein siaislelews’siele eats aisis » 60 - 
MET cele cole’ i sttnsie cs esate cases s OD - 
urkey ....... Bete cie;0 a1 audthve’a,arbte Rte teuy are er 
ak a eee - 50 —- 
sia. s.0. 0,514 6, a/00 alee airisiaxe A s§ _ 


French ocher, pure.. ; 
_ Golden ocher, pure ..... 
Washed 


R 
999NH RS9QHH 9OH999 
jit e 


Recent advances in prices for lead 
pigments and oxides, and other paint 
materials affected by the pig lead mar- 
ket, have concentrated the attention 
of the trade on the lead market. Con- 
sumption of lead in the United States 
has been increasing rapidly. The do- 
mestic consumption during 1923, total- 
ing 602,923 short tons, broke all pre- 
vious records. While consumption 
figures for 1924 are not available, it 
was believed that the total was large, 
possibly exceeding that for 1923. In- 
creuses in practically all lead-consum- 
ing industries, excepting white lead 
and terne-plate, occurred in 1923. The 
peak of lead consumption for paint 
was reached in 1922, requirements for 
this purpose in 1923 declining 26,000 
tons. It is probable, however, that 
much of this loss was regained dur- 
ing the year which just closed. 


Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused............ 18 @ 20 
palmitate, precipitated.......... 25 @ 2 
resinate, precipitated .......... 13 @ 15 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 
Calcium, linoleate .......... is) cfaretevele 2 @ — 
resinate, precipitated. .......... 15 @ 17 
stearate, precipitated ....... cae Teor Qe 2s 
CODAIE MACCEALG. cee cisecmme cate ceicieleate le Oe = 
GAT DOMALC IAs ster clelersieel sis aVAie iaotattol d 2.00 @ 2.10 
DVORACC) Yointsrste’s © a -wtelsro aT eres Semin ye 2.65 @ — 
linoleate, solid ...... Meblerrsrtete s 51 @ — 
PASteTATYCK: sect vies s ee AGoutd 66 20 @ 50 
nesinate,, fused#iea. acces os cals 12%@ 17% 
precipitated! wre. . «ccsciatin ores 4@ — 
Teas ACECARE ak aisles slit chia sisie\cieceieee « 13%@ 16 
HinGleete, SONGI. -ieeeiireie -telas,ofete.s @ 27 
oxide (litharge) ........ finial viele 11@éi— 
TORINGES, <LUSEd! cis Ges edie p lst s 10 Ra. 1% 
VEC MEATE & . Was wete col cieveus ste « 15 @ 16 
Manganese, borate, chem. pure...... 30 @ 35 
TOCRMIGE ! - & Hersatetels-stalelayeta state's 20 @ 2 
oxide, 85 percent.. 544@ 6% 
resinate, fused .... @ tt 
precipitated ...... 13 @ 716 
sulphate (anhydrous) .......... alae 6 P2 
Zinc, carbonate: 3 cme ssc 16 @ 2 
resinate, fused .. 8 @ 10 
precipitated ... 146 @ 18 
sulphate crystals 44@ 5% 
stearate, precipitated .......... 28 @ 82 
Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
IBPOWN, JADAMA aii. ats, veh ole ---..@ gal. 250 @ — 
WBrONZOM NGI ds eric slaietelervistarsldtecs eis cole 250 @ — 
Coach ‘grinders® Japan vesseeccsscvcs 5.75 @ — 
Coach painters’ JaDAM.. sass cee cas ates 3.00 @ — 
Japan gold size .......... skshaveiste sein -- 4.25 @ 5.25 
MUL ALVET) ac c.areiercldlelactele visicte ofc cla te 2.75 @ — 
TMImpentine, JAPATI 1s vis ctei.s s\aje'clsce\slel dre 5.75 @ — 
White japan ....... eid clea G4 Ces 'bieie alae 4.25 @ - 
Glues 
xtra, whitew.. sss 2 iP hiciscse erereve geterace 30 @ 40 
Medium, “WHIte .. cece cisccsesiasscsicne 19 @ 25 
‘Cabinet, white or clear....... cle iets 17 @ -26 
TOOWMETAOGY oiciss'esk.0 sidinlewiss sips e.sa,e.s edt @ Ae 
FIOOEESTOCK So chess aiere ties Foc. JORG was OQ. 18 
EIDGWH. Gates cll x ciptsis miele yeaa Slee c Sais. « st 13 @ 1s 
GEG Mon, WOME. catsine ed ateiets sce oe e.easeele 13 @ 16 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..# gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 
Gold and Other Leaf 
Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 3%x 
3% in. ...........% pkg. 9.75 @12.00 
834x8%, XX deep ........++.--11.75 @12.50 
XX, imported, 3%x5yy in....... 17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 2%x3% 1n..... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 5%4x5% in..... Lae 1tS5: °@ Bi 


Composition metal leaf, 54%x5%4 in... 1.70 @ — 
Package consists of 500 leaves, in 

books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 

ject to a discount of 2 percent for 


cash. 


Another record-breaking building 
year was 1924, according to F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, which reports 
total contracts awarded during the 
year in the thirty-six Eastern States 
amounted to $4,481,807,000, indicat- 
ing that the total volume for the en- 
tire country was well over $5,000,- 
000,000. The increases over 1923, 
which was itself-a record-breaking 
year, was 12 per cent. The big in- 
crease in building last year was shared 
in by every important class of con- 
struction except industrial, which fell 
off 22° per cent.: from:.1923 figures. 
Increased demand ffor industrial 
buildings, public works and _ utilities, 
and the smaller types of residential 
buildings suitable for the wage-earn- 
ing classes is likely to develop as the 
new year progresses, the report adds. 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots, For 5-case lots less add le. 
per lb. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or eocne Pras icrevete,s!siey exer ®ilb. 29 @ 31 
Sine aporer AN lis sreiesic.c.c viele siejeseis eee 30 @ 32 
INGOs eco cisrals ese eietsiccete «sie sistas Soe. LoL Orme 22 
Naib es See Sie ec rood Pea. wise 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
BGld) DAO pe. «crn eee ehh ieee aia Plb. 15 @ 16 
BIOL BIBCK. sirelaie tie.s shee scfwlawiase66 94@Q0 10% 
B extra 58 @ 65 
B No, 1 37 @ 41 
B No, 2 28 @ 31 
Chips , 25 @ 26 
Dust 7 @ 8 
White, bold 1a S21 
Nubs, pale 12 @ i184 
Chips 11 @ — 
Prime 30 @ 31 
Nubs 14 @ 15 
Chips 11 @ 18 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. Ib 64@ 7 
Pitch 4@ 4% 
DiC %6°@ © 8% 
View ae O: COMI ur 
Diamond Bros cscascats Malelatersieeg Mecsas Qiu 
SunervHne; ( OTANSS ss dies veces neces waace 65 @ 67 
WITIG:, OLATLLCLis)s1ciere,0 ¥ a.n)s\c.ee/e.cle sie: sie'siy/e 64 @ 66 
TEIN S aiesio ee Sit kuelere bie 66 ons Paaigia S's hae 61 @ 63 
ACE ATMEL cur plais sia eas elolele ele. ein'e's ale 60 @ 61 
BlEWeHed.s STOUNG). eicle cies oislcisye sicies cies 62 @ 63 
bene dry ..... SOD OOO OD OCICS 73 @ 4 
Linseed and Other Oils 
Linseed oil, raw (7% lbs, to gal) in 
B=DDLI AGS ce cccias ® gal. 1.15 @ — 
in single barrels ........... 116 @ — 
in cans, charged extra, 7% 

lbs. to gal. by measure... 1.20 _ 

boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 

price of raw oil 

double boiled, add 3c. 

refined, add 4c. 
China wood oll, bbig.....0..... #8 lb 17 @ — 
Corn, orude;- bbls, 4... 5... wiclataiere/s\a?e 15 @ — 
Soya, crude; DDB... cccciecccvceccce 14@ — 
Menhaden fish ni erude, f.0.b, fac- 

TOU V cite aeiis cliscecccrtac pees 62 @ — 
light, bivathed Se Hee ACM CD 4 @ — 
yellow, bleached .,...... sauce IT! Oo = 
white, bleached .......-+.-+e- oan roe @ 80 

Pigraents, Dry 
Cents 
per pound. 


Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- 
lb. bags (bags extra).... 234@ 2% 
in 700-lb, bbls, (bbls. extra).... 3%@ 3 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 44@ — 
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powd., in 


Flake white, American, 
100-lb. drums 

Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs.... 
500 Ibs. up to 600 Ibs........... 
Kegs (100 Ibs.) 

All above prices subject to 


cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 


Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 
single barrelS ...--cccesseceees 
Metallic paint, best brown, 300-1b 
POIs cic sivsine sels eielstleeiee 

best red, 400-lb. bbls.....-..--- 
Orange mineral, Amer., 800-1b 
casks, Kegs ...-+eserreee 

in barrels, 500-lbs.......- + 

Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in 
bbis., 500-600 lbs........ 

White lead, basic carbonat:. cor- 
roded, in oil, in 100-lb. 


GTUMB ssccccsscccvcseses 

in 500-Ibs. bbIs-.......-.+:-. 

basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 

dry, 500-lbs. casks....... 

basie lead sulphate, blue, bbls., 

400 Ibs. -. 8 1b 

All above prices subject to 

cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 


Zine oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
“Horse Head’’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 


SO, Oe TOO Bae OOO Do 
‘“‘Leaded’’ brands— 
Standard 
Sterling 
Superior 
Lehigh 
French process— 
“Wlcorence’’ brands— 
White seal 
Green seal 
Red seal 
Albalith lithopone ..- 
Leaded grades, Ame~“*f°u process— 
commercially lea “fee........- 
Lead grades 


ec eee ese oreo eseerseeee 
eee e eee e eerste eeererseee 
eee reece orseorroesoes 


Pee 


ee 
OC 
eect rete ee oeeceseesrres 


eeerceesore 


eoceeh = eeeerreter 


Pigments in Oil 


White lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs. .@ lb. 
Red lead in wil, 100-lb. kegs........ 
Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 lbs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
5-ton lots and less than a carload, 
105, and 714%4%; carloads, 10% and 
‘Oe 


12%@ 
164@ 


6%@ 
7 @ 


2%4@ 
3%4@ 


164@ 
164@ 


134%4@ 
154@ 
114@ 
11 @ 
114%@ 


164@ 
174%4@ 


he 


1 | 
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Zinc in oil (Green Seal)— 
Net weight packages— 


5O-Ib. kegs ....-ccccsee sgieee tal De 
Shale KORE) » ssic ce mab wee 2 AINA bao 
121%4-lb. kegs ......0- clateielelere.« sie%s\o 
500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of 
10%. 


All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. 

Red lead, in oil, steel kegs, less than 


te 
= 
QO99 


BOO WbBi. tists # 100 lbs.16.50 @ 
500 lbs. up to 2,000 lbs........- 14.85 @ 
2,500 lbs. up to 10,000 lIbs....... 14.25 @ 
10,000 lbs. up to 30,000 lbs.....13.36 @ 


All above prices for red lead 
and red lead in cil are subject 
to cash discount of 2 percent 
and are for single delivery. 


Sandpaper 


Price per quire. 


quire 
Grade 9x11 in 
GOO) Bistanenivistele cteleos cstetsinistersier $7.50 
OO). ciste sc teicie e's [siete ities ielelelctete storie 7.50 
132 A ee aa Oaanonanon ata e 7.50 
Wh sc fejeteleieiiateis yore Bivteueseke sucials eioene 7.95 
Let cic avspste cicumsielecotsteraipieters mieretoiers 9.00 
DLS Wake -Porewsieiatens stares iciais tata 10.50 
Dagar toterstere 12.15 
Det race 13.95 
BiWe ale sislnte ots cekerelste borers 15.90 
Assorted 10.50 


Smallest lot sold, half 


8%x10% in. 
$6.75 


6.75 
6.75 
7.20 
8.10 
9.15 
10.35 
11.70 
13.20 
9.15 


Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 


20 to 40 percent. 


Shellac. 


See Gums 


Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. 
percent and more off. 
5-lb. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 


® gal. 4.55 @ 
5-lb. pure orange shellac (1-gal. cans) 4.25 @ 
Full cases pure white shellac....... 4.25 @ 
Full cases pure orange shellac....... 3.95 @ 
Usual differential for barrels and 
5-gal. cans. 
Steel Wool 
Grade OOO ser sis sterstovs, crs) cierersiareneters # lb. 1.00 @ 
COURS oo teucloteleteraictsce ctoretelaleictelais eletriete 67 @ 
Aiiycteveterstolaterstela)o ereter ele taterstverers a tetel<ts 53 @ 
iD \sstale dusishe fanevereoreve wei elereteietelereetetersbete 40 @ 
SB bowie, oie lefeleierel sherevote as totetererslaleisisieierets 33 @ 
Sha vines Ocis a:storels ole sete clatalsioielaleiciestaiere 27 @ 
Above prices subject to 20 
percent discount on 500-lb. lots, 
5 percent on 100-lb. lots. 
Household sizes .......s--ec5 ® gross 9.00 @ 
Bi STOSS' WOUS| Sc cis e:stereisevsloleta sis taele 8.10 @ 
LO STOSSHIOES We os ois c's cle.nie't stalatolele 7.80 @ 


Pate 
OWWo 
CUSTOUOT 


Larger packages, 10 
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Turpentine and Rosin 


Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.# gal. 1.03 @ 1.04 
Wood turpentine, steamed, dist...... 8 @ — 
GEStrUCtIVE 6c). cisicle 6 vice elee siaieierels 688 @ — 
C= 
e = 
@ = 
@ — 
es 
@ = 
@ = 
@ ik 
Go 
@ = 
SEG @ — 
Wie Wi. o cin sroveiatersisisioratelens a eae @ — 
Rosin, pitch ...0..0s-20sceceese @ — 
Rosin oil, first rectified @ 45 
second rectified .......secsesee 46 @ 47 
third rectified .....ccecccvences 50 @ 52 
fourth rectified .....cccccsceces 55 @ 56 
Window Glass 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A B 
95 (6x08> “ton lOxiSi. on $24.00 $20.00 $19.00 
11x142 
84 125185 to 14x20... ..7. 25.00 21.00 20.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 1.00 
18x22 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 28.00 23.70 22.00 
54 15x26 to 24x30....:. 29.00 24.50 22.50 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 30.00 26.00 23. 
26x34) 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25.25 
30x80 J 
32x38 2 
80 384x36§ to 30xd50...... 36.50 33.25 28.75 
84 80x52 to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 31.25 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A B 
25 6x8) to, TO Sines $32.00 $28.00 $26.50 
11x14 
34 12x13§ to 14x20.....% 00 31.00 29.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 39.00 34.00 31.00 
18x22 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 42.00 37.00 34.50 
54 15x36 ‘to ,24x307 07... 43.00 38.00 35.00 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 44.00 39.00 35.50 
26x34 
70 28x82+ to 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 38.00 
30x30 
32x38 
80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 41.50 
84 30x52 to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 42.50 
90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 46.00 
94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 47.00 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.00 


Sizes making 
100-foot cases only. 


105 40x62 to 40x64..... $142.00 $130.00 $120.00 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 136.00 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152.00 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180.00 


Ys 


Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century's 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


' 
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AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS AND 
PAINTING CONTRACTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


when the first coat has been applied— 
or on completion of the job, according 
to the arrangements he can make. 


On completion of the work the 
painter mails the bill made out in the 
name of the owner to finance com- 
pany. This bill shows the total amount 
of the contract, the amount paid, and 
the balance due. 


The finance company mails this bill 
to the owner for approval. On receipt 
of the approved bill from the owner, 
the finance company pays to the painter 
871%4% of the amount still due, re- 
taining 124%4%, which includes the 
charge for service to painter and: in- 
terest. No reserve is held by the 
finance company. 


In figuring the contract price to the 
owner, the painter takes into con- 
sideration the cost of financing by add- 
ing 12% of the estimated cost of the 
job. (This 12% of the estimated cost 
of the job is equivalent to the finance 
charge of 10% of the unpaid balance 
plus an interest charge of 214% of the 
unpaid balance and the investigation 
charge of $1.50.) 

The painting contract is a direct 
obligation on the part of the owner 
to pay the unpaid balance to the 


The Keystone Line 
includes a finish 
for every surface. 


Line up now with this established, 
standard product. 
original flat, washable wall finish, 
is still first in quality, and its abil- 
ity to make and retain satisfied 
customers. 


January 1925 


finance company. Neither the painter 
nor any agency of the paint and var- 
nish industry becomes an endorser or 
guarantor, or in any way contingently 
liable for payment of the amount due 
the finance company. 


It should also be borne in mind 
that the partial payment plan will not 
only enable the painter to increase his 
sales. This plan will also do away 
with financial concern resulting from 
slow pay on contracts heretofore sold 
for cash. The painter can now sell 
the slow pay account on the partial 
payment plan and instead of waiting 
60, 90 or perhaps 120 days for his 
money, can receive payment in full on 
completion of the work. Such a cus- 
tomer will pay on the installment plan, 
since this plan affords him ample time. 

Under this plan, for which we are 
indebted to the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, the contracting painter is no 
longer limited by his own working 
capital. The amount of business which 
he can do depends entirely upon his 
ability to secure business and the ex- 
ecution of his work honestly. The 
finance company becomes the credit 
agent for the painter. They approve 
every job for the painter before the 
work is started. Once the job is ap- 
proved it is up to the painter to do 
satisfactory work. As in the past, 
the work must be satisfactory to the 
property owner before the painter can 


Keystona—the 
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expect to collect his money from the 
finance company. The finance com- 
pany makes all collections. 


Once the painter has collected his 
20% down payment from the property 
owner and received the balance due 
from the finance company he no 
longer has any further obligation, pro- 
vided a satisfactory job has been done. 
Should the work fall down before the 
property owner has finished making 
his payments over a period of ten 
months, the contractor will be ex- 
pected to make good on the job. If 
several jobs that have been done by 
one contractor go bad and he fails to 
make good the finance company can 
no longer be expected to finance his 
jobs. On account of this the continued 
facilities of the finance company will 
be made available only to reputable 
painters. 


The Save the Surface Campaign has 
now provided us with a plan of benefit 
to the master painter far beyond that 
which those who conceived it ever 
dreamed. It is for us as a group to 
take advantage of this plan and at 
every opportunity to show those con- 
nected with the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign how much we appreciate what 
has been done. 

Members are urged to write the 
Save the Surface Headquarters, 507 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
forms immediately. 


U.S. uae 
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OME .. . What loving 
memories must exist with- 
in echo of the fire place pictured 
here! Hi 


Wisely chosen. for this simple 
and ‘‘homey”’ interior—the flat 
white on chimney and wood- 
work, the softly lustrous varnish - 
on floors. 


For such work, Hilo Flat White 


: 
i 
gives a smooth, uniform, dull- | 


FEL SPAR 


LL VARNISHES look pretty 
much alike when first applied. 


It is only the ‘‘test of time’’ that 


determines the quality. ; ie Se 7 
q y tone; Hilo Floor Finish imparts 


a pleasing glow to the floor — 
warm friendly backgrounds for 
such a cozy room. 


Felspar, an inside and outside var- | 
nish, one of the well known Felton- 
Sibley products, has a record for 


permanency covering many years. || 


Hilo Flat White and Hilo Floor 
It withstands extremes of tempera- 


ture, it resists effects of light and 
atmospheric gases, and the abrasive 
action of wind and dust. Felspar 
will not scar or scratch white and 
is absolutely water-proof. 


Finish are daily helping decora- 
tors produce attractive cozy in- q 
teriors. There’s good quality in : 
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Hilo Varnishes and Enamels. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


; - (Moller & Schumann Co.) 
Ask us for full information on 


Brooxtyn, | Gerry Street 


Felspar. Williamsburg 5380 
j 2: CHICAGO: 2420 Washburne Ave., Seeley 0150 ‘ 
2: PHILA.; 27 So. Fourth St., Capitol 4832 4 
i BOSTON: 104 Hanover St., Haym't 3311 fH 
FELTON“ SIBLEY €& CO.isc. H 
er de ce a pore Ng 2: 
== } 
FELTON- SIBLEY | 
| 
Colors, Paints and erty. A Since 1863 
: 
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AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


International Association Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada.—President, Charles 
Greenhalgh, Paterson, N. J.; vice-presi- 
dent, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, Iowa; sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. H. McGhan, 1513-15 
Eleventh street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1925 convention, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 

President, R. V. Germain, Los Angeles; 
secretary, William Woolley, 241 Highland 
avenue, Burlingame. 1925 convention, 
San Jose, January 8, 9 and 10. 

CANADA 

President, W. G. Borland, Montreal; sec- 
retary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen 
street, West Toronto; treasurer, W. Bav- 
ington, 2030 Dundas street, West Toronto. 
1925 convention, Chatham, Ont. 

CONNECTICUT 

President, D. H. MacKenzie, Bridge- 
port; secretary, O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, 
Hartford. The 1925 convention will be 
held in New Britain January 14 and 15. 

ILLINOIS : 

President, J. P. Rising, Chicago; sec- 
retary, E. J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson 
avenue, Peoria. 1925. convention, Elgin, 
August 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

INDIANA 

President, M. U. Clark, Fort Wayne; 
secretary-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 
North Noble St., Indianapolis. 1925' con- 
vention, Indianapolis, January 27, 28, 29. 

IOWA 


President, Charles Cameron, Davenport; 
secretary, F. M. Michael, Waterloo. 1925 
Convention, Des Moines, February 2. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, John Lingard, Somerville; 

secretary, R. M. Nothelfer, Hyde Park. 
MICHIGAN 

President, Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; 
secretary-treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 
531 Eastern avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids. 
1925 convention. Battle Creek. ‘ 

MINNESOTA 

President, Carl Munger, Hibbing; sec- 
retary, D. B. Green, 2936 Fremont ave- 
nue, S., Minneapolis. 1925 convention, 
Hibbing, January 20, 21 and 22. 

MISSOURI-KANSAS 

President, J. H. Thaden, Atchison, Kan.; 
secretary - treasurer, Dan W._ Brown, 
2021 W. Douglas street, Wichita, Kan. 


NEBRASKA 
President, C. L. Elwick, Lincoln; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. C. Smith, 4024 Cum- 
Ming street, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
President, John M. Roddy, Bloomfield; 
William F. Christiansen, 2 North Park 
Street, East Orange. 


NEW YORK 
President, Alfred E. Joy, New York 
City; secretary, Irving A. Jacobs, 116 Earl 
street, Rochester. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, 
S.Dak.; secretary, J. A. Canniff, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 1925 convention, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., January 29 and 30. 


Pia OHIO 

President, Edward L..Bolce, Cincinnati; 
secretary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 
‘Mast Highty-eighth street, Cleveland. 1925 
convention, Cedar Point, July 21, 22, 23 


and 24. 
OREGON 
President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secre- 
tary. Frank Demme. 265 Russell street, 


Portland. 
: PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Asnmer M. Blake, Harris- 
burg; secretary, G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch 
Street. Philadelphia. 1925 convention in 
Altoona, January 20, 21 and 22. 
WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma: sec- 


retary, F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, 
‘Seattle. 


January 1925 
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WESTERN CANADA 
Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Mary- 
land street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, 
Colo.; secretary-treasurer, F. D. Heid- 

brak, 74 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; 
secretary-treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 
College avenue, Racine. 1925 convention, 
Milwaukee. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY ASSOCIATIONS 
ILLINOIS 


President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chest- 
nut street, Waukegan; secretary-treasur- 
er, Mrs. C. E. Bruner, Waukegan. 


OHIO 
President, Mrs. Conrad Krause, 1378 
East 88th street, Cleveland; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Elyria. 


IOWA 
President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 
Jefferson avenue, Des Moines; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Leo Magnus. Des Moines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde 
Park; secretary, Mrs. Ida Kelley. 


PAINT AND ALLIED SALESMEN’S 

National Association of Paint Sales- 
men,—President, J. W. Kelly, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, Marcy and Flushing avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; secretary, L. M. Hardy, 
177 Standish street, New Haven, Conn. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hast Bay Paint and Wall Paper Sales- 
men’s Club—President, D. M. Schindler, 
National Lead Co.,:750 McKinley avenue, 
Oakland; secretary, Robert Roe, 1810 San 
Paolo, Oakland. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club.— 
President, Nelson Parker, Norwich; secre- 


tary, Chester E. Hammond, 116 Lancaster 


road, West Hartford. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Paint Salesmen’s Club of New England. 
—President, Floyd HE. Rich, Winthrop; 
secretary, Edward Healey, 14 Curve street, 
Wellesley. 


NEW JERSEY 
Travelers’ Association of Paint and 
Allied Salesmen of New Jersey.—Presi- 
dent, O. G. Schaefer, P. O. Box 353, Mont- 
clair; secretary, E. J. Fellows, Newark. 
Meets first and third Fridays of each 
month at Achtel-Stetters, Broad street, 
Newark. 
NEW YORK 
Travelers’ Association of the Local Paint 
and Allied Trades of New York.—Presi- 
dent, J. C. Ball, New York; secretary, O. 
B. Strong, Brooklyn. 


SAVE-THE-SURFACE SALESMEN’S 
CLUBS 


National Association of Save-the-Sur- 
face Salesmen.—President, W. G. Lahey, 
Newark, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
M. East, Save-the-Surface Campaign, 
Philadelphia. 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 

New England States.—Joseph L. White, 
New Haven, President Connecticut Paint 
Salesmen’s Club. 

Ohio, Kentucky, Western New York and 
Pennsylvania.—E. H. Kluth, Cleveland, 
President Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club of Cleveland. 

Kansas, Missouri, Ohlahoma, Nebraska 
and Western lowa.—G. E. Sheen, Kansas 
City, President Save tie Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Kansas City. 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Eastern 
lowa.—J. B. Morrison, Chicago, President 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Illinois. 


Directory of National Associations, Master 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota.-—J. W. Kelly, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Wisconsin. 

Pacific Coast.—D. M. Schindler, Oakland, 
Cal., President Hast Bay Paint and Wall- 
paper Salesmen’s Club. 

Southern States.—R. D. Sullivan, 424 
Josephine street, New Orleans. 


BUFFALO 
President, A. S. Thompson, 431 Delaware 
avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Harry 
C. Brant, 30 W. Girard blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS 
President, J. B. Morrison, John Lucas & 
Co., Chicago; secretary, James T. Comer, 
Heath & Milliken Co., 1833 Seward street, 


Chicago. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
President, Harry F. Reed, A. Burdsal 
Co., Indianapolis; secretary, Robert P. 
Giddens, Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co., 
Indianapolis. 
KANSAS CITY 
President, Walter K. Hoffman, Fifth and 
Wyandotte streets, Kansas City; secre- 
tary, W. D. Hanchey, 308 Delaware ave- 
nue, Kansas City. 
DETROIT 
President, A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb 
street, Detroit; secretary, George Moser, 
Jr., Detroit Oil & Naval Stores, Detroit. 


CINCINNATI 
President, S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead 
Co., Cincinnati; secretary, Charles Sin- 
clair, North Side Paint Co. 
CLEVELAND 
President, Thomas F. Coffey, 426 Huron 
Road; secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo 
Ave. Meets Hotel Winton last Friday of 


month. 
PHILADELPHIA 

President, Willard E. Maston, the Eagle- 
Picher Co., Philadelphia; secretary, G. G. 
Williams, John Lucas & Co., 322 Race 
street, Philadelphia. Meets second Friday 
of each month at Hotel Vendig, Thirteenth 
and Filbert streets, Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH 


President, L. C. Sadd, T. H. Nevin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

President, E. T. Jones, 1101 S. 3d street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 
304 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEXAS 
President, Charles P. Jarrett, Dallas 
Texas; secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Mar- 
ket street, Dallas, Texas. 


WISCONSIN 
Secretary, A. F. Mack, Top Oil and Sup- 
ply Co., Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation—President, C. V. Peters, New 
York, N. Y.; secretary, George V. Horgan, 
18 East Forty-first street, New York. 1925 
convention, Cleveland, Ohio, October 19- 
23. 

National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors.—President, Henry Woodlock, Detroit. 
Secretary, E. R. Drake, 140 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. 


Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States.—President, Donald A. Kohr, 
Dayton, O.; secretary, George B. Heckel, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Fa. 


National Varnish Manufasturers’ Asso- 
ciation.—President, S. B. Woodbridge, Wil- 
mington, Del.; secretary, George B. Heckel, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Railway Equipment Painting Division.— 
Chairman, F. W. Bowers, Kent, Ohio; 
secretary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 


Maintenance of Way Master Paintezs.— 
President, H. F. Jones, Wabash, Ind.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. EH. Martin, Room 19, 
Union Pacifiv Building. Kansas Citv. Mo 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip 


It is seldom that the christening of 
a new locomotive reaches the ‘propor- 
tions of a real public. event, but this is 
precisely what occurred at Colonie, N. 
Y., December 4th, 1924, when the Ho- 
ratio Allen received its name and suf- 
fered a bottle of champagne to be broken 
over its ample girth by Mrs. R. D. Lewis, 
of Hast Orange, N. J., granddaughter of 
the man first to operate a steam locomo- 


tive on the Western Hemisphere, in 
whose honor the modern Samson is 
named. The principal address of the 


occasion was made by L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany, Horatio Allen was commissioned 
by the D. & H. Company to go to Eng- 
land about 1828 to purchase four loco- 
motives. One of these, the “Stour- 
bridge Lion,’ from the works, Foster, 
Trastrick & Co., Stourbridge, was set up 
at Honesdale, Pa., August 8th, 1829, Mr. 
Allen acting as engineer on the first 
trip. We are informed that beside the 
sable and unembellished Horatio Allen 
of today the “Stourbridge Lion” of 
ninety-five years ago was a richly be- 
decked pigmy with golden thigamajigs 
bristling at every twist and angle. 


The Pullman Car and Manufacturers’ 
Corporation is building for the Northern 
Pacific ten steel coaches, five baggage 
and five baggage and express cars, the 
painting of which will be under the vigi- 
lant inspection of Master Painter A. J. 
Bishop’s department. 

J. F. Klughart, as foreman painter, at 
Pitcairn, Pa., shops of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, succeeds L. A. Morse, assigned 
to the M. of W. department, as foreman 
painter. Mr. Klughart has for several 
years been employed in the Pitcairn 
shops as a journeyman painter. 

O. S. Minnich, master painter at the 
Hagerstown, Md., shops of the Western 
Maryland is one of the recognized ex- 
perts in the painting annals of this fa- 
mous Maryland system, At the Hagers- 
town shops a high quality of work is 
maintained, which forms the ground- 
work for Minnich’s fame. 

A recent word from Kent, Ohio, is to 
the effect that Master Painter F. W. 
Bowers, of the Erie’s shops, and Chair- 
man of the Equipment Painting Section, 
who submitted to the amputation of one 
of his legs some months ago, is again 
on duty and feeling much improved in 
health. 

H. V. McKedy, railway representative 
of the Patterson-Sargent Company, the 
axis of whose orbit is New York, doesn’t 
profess any ‘practical railway ;aint shop 
experience, but carries, nevertheless, a 
smart working knowledge of things 
worth while’ intimately associated with 
ear and locomotive painting. McKedy 
learns with a seeing eye which in these 
days is frequently equivalent to a disci- 
plined hand. 

At the St.. Charles, Mo., shops oi the 
American Car and Foundry Company 
Master Painter W. H. Estabrook, ex- 
ceedingly busy for the past eight months, 
is enjoying somewhat easier work while 
the company is waiting for the arrival 
of steel construction shipments, It is 
expected that early in the New Year all 
departments of the plant will be running 
at full production capacity. 


January 1925 


By M. C. Hillick 


C. L. EDINGER 


Mayor of Stroudsburg, Penna, and 
Master Painter of the Erie Railroad 
Shops in the Famous “City 
of Opportunities” 


Here are the salient notations in C. L. 
Edinger’s biographical sketch-book: Born 
September 7th, 18738, at Oxford, N. J. 
Graduated from the East Stroudsburg, 


Pa., High School, 1891. Learned the 
painting trade from 1891 to 1895, master- 
ing all branches. Employed by the D., 
L. & Western railroad from 1895 to 1898. 
Entered the service of the Erie as a 
mechanic, 1898;. promoted two years 
later, has continued with the company 
uninterruptedly since, and for many years 
has been in sole charge of the Hrie’s 
painting affairs in Stroudsburg. Elected 
Mayor of Stroudsburg in 1914 and at 
this writing is holding his third term, 
which will expire in 1925, and if the 
electorate has its way he is promised an 
indefinite tenure of the chief magistracy 
of the city. Appointed Associate Judge 
of Monroe County, Pa., to fill the term 
of a deceased member, by Governor 
Sproul, 1922, being the first Mayor in 
the country to hold two offices, civil and 
judicial, simultaneously, a fact that 
aroused feverish comment in the daily 
press of the period. Is vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania State Borough Associ- 
ation, having held the office for eight 
years, and representing a constituency 
of 3,000,000 people He is a Republican 
in a Democratic county, and the first 
mayor of the city to hold more than ons 
term of office. He is a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason, a Shriner of the Irem Tem- 
ple, an assistant of the Potentate of his 
district, a charter member of the local 
Rotary Club, an Elk and a high cocka- 
lorium in Stroudsburg’s Community of 
Good Fellowship. 
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Fred Elmquist, of the | 
liams organization, who for many years © 
has been visiting railway paint shops in © 
all parts of the country, was formerly a 
pencil hand in the employ of the Pull- 
man Company at the Chicago plant. 
Fred painted the wreath used on the 
original Lehigh Valley Black Diamond — 
train, and it was about the jauntiest 
ornament that famous flyer over the © 
American Switzerland route ever flaunted. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmquist are spending the — 
winter in Cuba, where a New York snow- 
bank would be worth a million dollars. 

Master Painter C. B. Howard, for the 
past thirty years master painter of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Huntington, is 
hustling his usual winter quota of care-_ 
fully painted passenger equipment cars 
through the shops. “Charley” has justy 
moved into a new brick residence, re-— 
cently erected to meet his views of an 
ideal home, that is modern in every 7 
tail even to a burglar alarm and a fire- 
escape. 

At Columbus, Ohio, Master Painter | 
J. Hoffman, of the Hocking Valley, is 
busier than a woodman. felling the last | 
tree, and in this activity keeps the 
standard of work right at the top-notch, 
He and F. B. Davenport, master painter — 
at the Pennsylvania’s shops, at Columa 
bus, have more than a local reputation — 
for knowing all the blessed ways of do-— 
ing good craftsmanship and managing — 
men in the manner of it. 

At Princeton, Inds Wee: Franklin, — 
foreman painter for the Southern Rail- — 
way, is reported as turning out some 
exceedingly fine work. He has been a 
long time attendant at the conventions, — 
Recently with his wife he completed an 
automobile trip through! the Carolinas, 
Virginias and other parts of the South’s — 
wonderland. 4 

Master Painter C. F. Adams, of the 
Richmond, Va., shops of the Richmond, © 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, has in 
creased duties inspecting the painting of 
new equipment under construction at 
the American Car and Foundry plant 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, and to be deliv- 
ered to his company before these lines s- 
are printed, at 

J. A. Gohen has retired from the Ball 
Chemical Company to rest in the quiet 
of life’s serene evening. James A. 
Gohen, as a master painter internation- 
ally known as an eloquent speaker, al 
able manager of men, and a wheel J.orse — 
of the old Master Car and Locomotive 
Painters’ Association, and its president 
during 1891, for many years wielded a 
influence foremost in railway painting 
circles throughout the country. “Uncle 
Jim,” as his friends affectionately. call | 
him, will celebrate his seventy-sixth | 
birthday next May, and at this writing 
tells us that he’s just as young as he 
used to be. ¢ 

Cc. H. Comstock, master painter of the 
Osgcod-Bradley Car Company, is direct 
ing the paint and finish work being ap- 
plied to eighty-five street cars. which his 
company is building at its Worcester, 
Mass., plant for the Brooklyn” City Rail 
road. 

C. F. Holmstrom, master painter of the 
Kansas City Street Railway Company, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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You should have 
this leaflet 


A : 
4) 


GLOSS F 
-DAVIS COMP. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


It gives valuable facts 
about how to— 


Get a rubbed enamel effect on 


paint; Clean floors, stairs, etc. 


as the marble from which it takes: its name. 
Free flowing — self-leveling — high gloss. 
A long oil enamel for inside or outside work. 


for revarnishing; Level plaster 


spots; F emove tiled or varnish- 


ed wall paper; 


Wetordry is the original waterproof sand- 
paper that made sanding with water pos- 
sible. It is manufactured exclusively by 
the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company 
(the 3M Company) of Saint Paul, Minn. 


By permitting the use of water in sanding 
it eliminates dust and enables the painter 
to produce an elegant finish with less 
effort than the old way required. 


(GS 
ete Lie 


[§ 
“I 


ery 


Address your request for the booklet to 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


795 FOREST STREET SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


A better Paint for better Painters 


A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
heavy body — to be slightly thinned for 
regular work—but in its original consistency 
it’s a “dandy” for stippling. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


ETORDR 
THE ORIGINAL 
WATERPROOF 
SANDPAPER 


If your dealer does not handle them—vrite us : 


The H. B. Davis Company 


Bayard, Severn, Bush and Paca Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY PAINT SHOP GOSSIP 
(Continued from page 72 ) 


has been in charge of painting affairs for 
this company many years. He has one 
of the best equipped shops in the Central 
West. He has recently finished two cars 
with a new lacquer finish for test pur- 
poses. These cars have body in orange 
chrome yellow, with cream color- trim. 
The Louisville, Ky., Street Railway 
Company also have two cars finished in 
lacquer for test purposes, with Master 
Painter O. P. Davis in charge. 


Succeeding the late S, E. Breese, at the 
Collinwood (near Cleveland), Ohio, shops 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, Herman Newman, mastor 
painter, is getting the winter monthly 
production at the peak tide in volume 
without diminishing the quality of the 
work. 

George Paullis, a former railway mas- 
ter car painter, is in charge of the paint- 
ing of the equipment of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Street Railway Company, and his 
employing company is backing George to 
the limit for good work which out of a 
rich experience he knows how to do. 


Master Painter George J. Lehmen, of 
the Danville, Ill, shops of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, is making his mid- 
winter drive on shop output, but not at 
the expense of quality. Lehmen has been 
with the C. & E. I. for many years and 
knows no other master. 


At the Covington, Ky., shops of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Master Painter Fred 
Kautter, in charge of locomotive paint- 
ing and terminal car cleaning, is per- 
forming his customary duties with his 
old-time enthusiasm and efficiency. With- 
out Kautter the C, & O. would lose it- 


. self in the depths of the Blue Ridge, 


which is a way of saying that the wily 
paint boss is an invaluable part of tne 
famous old road. 


W. O. Quest, for many years master 
car painter at the McKees Rocks, Pa., 
shops of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 
and for several years past, since sever- 
ing his connection with this road, asso- 
ciated in an advisory capacity with the 
Ball Chemical Company, Pittsburgh, is 
doing valiantly at past seventy under the 
managerial direction of H. G. Taylor, 
himself a former master car and locomo- 
tive painter. 

Master Locomotive Painter J. W. Gib- 
bons, of the Topeka, Kansas, shops of 
the Sante Fe, is also serving as assistant 
to the general foreman of car repairs, 
at these shops. Master Painter John 
Hartley, master car painter at the same 
shops, is a large user of the spray ma- 
chine in car painting work. In fact, a 
recent visitor at John’s department ad- 
vises us that on the outside of passenger 
equipment cars practically everything 
except the roof and clear story gets the 
spray method for every coat. The in- 
terior of postal, express and baggage cars 
receives the spray method of painting. 
Both Gibbons and Hartley are reported 
as enthusiastic over the spray system as 
an efficient and effective method of 
painting and finishing passenger equip- 
ment cars and locomotives. 


At Whistler, Alabama, Master Painter 
W A. Cato, successor to the late J. H. 
Pitard, of the Mobile & Ohio, is making 
a fine reputation as a master craftsman 
and shop executive, and the output is 
responding in both proportion and 
quality. 

The latest report from J. T. McCracken, 
ex-president of the former M. C. and L. 
P. Association, and for a number of years 
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Somebody’s 


Going to 
Make Money 
On These! 


‘CLEANS. 
WALL PAPE 


15c size * 1-Ib. retails 35c 


There’s a new year right 
ahead of us and when it 
comes it’s going to bring 
some real worth-while busi- 
ness to a great many dealers. 
It will be the kind of business 
that does not require close 
watching or high pressure. 


Those dealers are the ones 
who are going to cash in on 
the existing demand for : 


ABSORENE HRH ZEV 


Wall-Paper Cleaner PaintCleaner Brush Cleaner 


These three items are not 
shelf-warmers. You need 
not coax them to turn over 
into cash. You'll have a real 
steady demand from the 
day you put them in. 


Put in an order now—just 
while you’re thinking of it. 


New York Trade Supplied 
From our Warehouse 


THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


4-oz. ‘‘Colt’’ size 10c 
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master painter of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, is 
to the effect that the urbane and versa- 
tile Pacific Coast migrant is traveling 
for a paint supply house, his base of 
operations being centered at or near the 
bright lights of Hollywood. 

Patrick Warren, successor to J. T. Mc- 
Cracken, as master painter of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit, is a paint shop 
warrior of no mean girth and stride, 
with many winters of experience cred- 
ited by notches on his gun stock. If 
any knotty paint question chokes the 
day’s doings on the Interborough the 
management lets Patrick crack the nut. 

H. T. Dickerman, foreman painter at the 
Boston & Maine’s Concord, N.H., shop, is 
taking care of the usual winter volume 
of painting repairs in the manner char- 
acteristic of him, which is to say that 
the work is well performed, for H. T. 
knows no other way. Incidentally, it 
would be a tricky paint problem that 
Dickerman couldn’t solve with the wily 
Warner Bailey, of the home town, at his 
elbow as consulting expert. 

ist 5. er ae 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
BOOSTS ILLINOIS AUXILIARY 


(Continued from page 55) 


It is the hope of your officers, that 
you will take out this membership 

_ for your women folks before the In- 
ternational convention takes place at 
Des Moines, on February 3, 1925, so 
that the Mutual will have a strong 
representation of not only its male 
members, but its women folks, thus 
giving our membership a full one 
hundred per cent. influence at all 
conventions. 

This is particularly desirable at 
this time for the reason that every 
State in the Union having women’s 
auxiliaries will form an Interna- 
tional auxiliary, and Illinois, we 
hope, will lead the procession. Our 
membership is the largest of all the 
locals in the State, if our members 
will enroll their women in the auxil- 
lary by that stated time, we shall 
have the largest auxiliary. The mem- 
bership fee is one dollar per year, 
no other cost, and we feel sure a 
ready response will be made by every 
member hereto. 

Every addition to the strength and 
solidity of our organization adds to 
its prestige and backbone. 


Fraternally , 
President. 
ARTHUR T. HATCH, 
Secretary. 


GEO. E. HART, 


PITTSBURG ELECTS OFFICERS 


Officers of the Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Pittsburgh were elected 
December 26, as follows: President, L. 
C. Sadd, T. H. Nevin company; first vice- 
president, Frank Sampson, Pittsburgh 
Paint Supply company; second vice- 
president, J. A. Kepler, John Lucas & 
Co.; treasurer, C. A. Beisel, National 
Lead company; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


CHICAGO CLUB MEETING 


The Save-the-Surface Salesmen’s Club 
of Illinois is planning a big joint meet- 
ing with the Wallpaper Dealers Associa- 
tion of Chicago, at the Chicago athletic 
association rooms on the night of Janu- 
ary 21. An elaborate program will in- 
elude an address by Col. H. J. Smith, 
British secret service agent. 


“Come on boys— 


whose gonna win de 


nickle-plated bucket ?”’ 


“We wanna knock ’em dead dis year—so me and 
Cresto is habin a big grand prize contest! Gatha ’round 
and gimme your ears and I'll tell ya all ’bout it. 


“First ob all—we knows dat Solarite and Cresto is as 
finely milled as dey can be, dat they is got hiding power 
dat will turn a lump of coal white, dat they is the 
smoothest-flowen, evenest-colored kalsomines that is! 


“Now here’s where de grand prize kums in: 


“You get a cupple of boxes of Solarite or Cresto and 
use ’em, and if you kin prove dat they is any betta than 
we says they is—you get de nickel-plated bucket!” 


* * * * a 


Solarite and Cresto are certainly sold on themselves, 
just as all their painter friends are. 


If you haven’t tried either Solarite or Cresto, you will 
be surprised how good they are, how easy they are to 
apply and how pleasing the results are to both you and 
your client. 


Get a package and try one of them. Any paint dealer 
will supply you or order for you. 


THe Of ComMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


S$t.Louis.Mo. 


REG.US. PAT OFF 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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NP in Onde Ver ar OF PIG 
TO VISIT PAINT CLUBS 


E. V. Peters, president of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, and 
George V. Horgan, secretary, are now 
engaged in planning their itinerary in 
connection with their visits to the paint 
clubs of the country. January 15 they 
will be the guests of the New York lub, 
and January 21 they will attend the din- 
ner of the Philadelphia paint club. 

There will be a meeting of the National 
“Clean-Up and Paint-Up” Campaign Com- 
mittee to discuss plans for 1925 at 9:30 
Tuesday morning, January 13, at the oi- 
fices of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, 18 East 41st street, this 
city. 

President Peters has just announced 
that Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Robinette save 
agreed to serve as host and hostess for 
the 1925 convention of the associtacion at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW YORK BOARD 
MEETS JANUARY 17 


President Alfred E. Joy, of the New 
York association, announces that the mid- 
winter Executive Board meeting of the 
New York State association will take 
place at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, 
Saturday night, January 17. 

“T would like to take this opportunity 
of wishing everybody a happy and 
prosperous New Year and if it starts in 
anywhere near like mine we shall all 
be busy.” He adds, “I don’t know the 
reason but I have been on the jump day 
and night for ten days and am still 
smothered with work.” 

Yours very truly, 

ALFRED E. JOY, 
President. 


| Always on 
the Good 


& 


§ 
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Any paint and any paint-brush may “save the 
surface —" BUT it takes good paint and a good 
paint-brush to save a surface well enough to be 


worth “ saving” again ! 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES have been 


saving surfaces for 116 years. Save your surfaces 


with a brush that knows the job ! 


| Painter’s | 


January 1925 


WALTON H. PRICE 


Walton H. Price has been elected to 
the board of directors of John Lucas & 
Co., Inc., succeeding the late John Lucas. 

Mr. Price has had wide experience in 
the selling end of the paint and varnish 
business. He was born in Baltimore and 
after leaving the Baltimore City College 
entered the employ of the Sherwin-Will- 
iams company in 1901 as a salesman 
in the South. Two years later he was 
transferred to a _ territory with Balti- 
more as headquarters and remained in 
this field until 1916 when he resigned 
to take a position with the Cleveland 
Varnish company. 


marked. 


Do it with WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years and the Largest in the World 


Mines and Mills: 
Tamms, Iil. 


SILVER BOND 


SILICA 


Very Fine—Always Uniform—Very White 
Water Ground and Water Floated 


THE BEST GRADE FOR WOOD 
FILLERS and PRIMING COATS 


Add 15% to 25% of Silver Bond Silica to Pure Lead and 
Linseed Oil and make a better paint at a reduced cost. 


The addition of this Silica prevents chalking and checking. 
It re-inforces the Lead. 


The largest Paint Manufacturers, Railroads, and the Gov- 
ernment use this grade of Silver Bond Silica in their paints. 


THERE IS A REASON 
Why should you not use it also? 


We will send you our SILICA CATECHISM upon request - 
giving more valuable information and FORMULAS for 
using Silver Bond Silica in Paints, Fillers and Primers. 


PRICE IS NO HIGHER 
than coarser inferior grades. 
SPECIFY Silver Bond grade and see that Barrel is so 


IF YOUR DEALER cannot supply you, write us for prices. 


TAMMS SILICA CO. 
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In 1917 Mr. Price was called to Cleve- 
land for special work, at which time he 
was also placed in charge of sales of 
the black department, an important part 
of the Cleveland Varnish company’s busi- 
ness. In 1919 he was made general sales 
manager of the company, a position 
which he held until January 1, 1922, 
when he became associated with the 
Lucas organization. Mr. Price is located 


at the home office of John Lucas & Com- 


pany, Inc., Philadelphia, and is in charge 
of the industrial sales work of the com- 
pany. 


Business Opportunities 
Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


A Job Selling and Demonstrating on the 
road for a well-known and established 
manufacturer is open to the right man. 
This man must have had experience with 
spraying methods and equipment and 
with paints and other finishing materials 
—he will be paid accordingly. Are you 
that man and do you want this job? In — 
making application please give age and 
full extent of education and experience. 
Address BOX 135, The Painters Maga- 
zine 


To the Up-to-Date Painter and Decorator. 
Increase your business by becoming fa- 
miliar with the latest Decorating 
Method. A new, practical booklet with 
Photos, hints and helps, will tell you 
how. Mailed all over the U. S. and 
Canada. Price, $1.00, with your order. 
$1.25 for Canada. Eagle Stencil Co., 
Washington-Bridge Sta., Box 55, New 
York, Nea: 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
AM 89 
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OUNONDLANAGLURDOTEREOHAGODARGORRORROC DUNO REDAzORRNO NOS: 


«2 Daint G&Wall Paper Dealer 


100 William Street NW. . Established 1874 
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U:-KALO 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
COLD WATER KALSOMINE 


Dealers should line up NOW with the 
U-S-K proposition and be prepared 
for the greatest Kalsomine year. 


THIS MEANS 
Be %o Profit. 


Jree advertising 
in a local ogi 
ull Freight 

allowance. 
Been Ve 
$a les rights. 


WALL COATING if 


READY FOR USE 
WHEN MIXED WITH 
COLD WATER 


your Jobber at once. 
-write US. 


United States Kalsomine Co. 


Main Office 7 
30 Church St., New York 
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International Takes Forward 
Steps in Forty-first Convention 


\dopts Budget to Provide Increased Revenue Necessary for Expansion of the Associa- 
tion—F. M. Michael, Iowa, Elected President and Carl Dabelstein, New 
| York, General Secretary—Philadelphia in 1926 


ANY. advance steps were 
Vi taken by the International 
r Association of Master 
fouse Painters and Decorators of 
1¢ United States and Canada in its 
orty-first annual convention, held 
‘ebruary 3, 4, 5 and 6, in Des Moines, 
owa. It was the general agreement 
t the conclusion of the four day’s 
1eeting that the association had com- 
leted one of the most important con- 
entions in the history of the or- 
anization. 

There was a total registration of 
50, according to the report of the sec- 
stary’s office. At the annual banquet 
25 were seated. 

The association expressed its ap- 
reciation of the long and efficient ser- 
ice of General Secretary A. H. Mc- 
than, who retired, by formal resolu- 
ons, tokens of the esteem of the 
embers and, by making him the 
rst of its Life Members. 

The selection of Carl H. Dabelstein, 
f New York City, a member of the 
iternational Executive board, to suc- 
sed Mr. McGhan, by a large ma- 
writy on the first ballot, indicated the 
eneral approval of the association. 

Philadelphia was named as the con- 
ention city for 1926, winning over 
lilwaukee, Wis., whose representa- 
ves declared their intention of re- 
eating their invitation a year hence. 
The Iowa State association and the 
les Moines committees received much 
raise for the carefully prepared plans 
x the entertainment of the visiting 
slegations that had been made and 
lat were carried out without delay 
> confusion. : 


. 
. 


International Officers 
Elected at Des Moines 
For the Coming Year 


President 
EMEe MICH ABI... cen Waterloo, Iowa 


Vice-President 
a des MEMMSRONCERS Sr oer se Chicago, Ill. 


General Secretary 
CARL H. DABELSTEIN.New York, N. Y. 


Board of Directors 
President, F. M. Michael 
Vice-President, J. P. Rising 

General Secretary, Carl H. Dabelstein 


JOEL KENNEDY....... Cincinnati, Ohio 
H. W. RUBINS.......Minneapolis, Minn. 
JAMES PHENNIMORE. .Toronto,Canada 
W.GaeBAXCEE Ring see a: Hartford, Conn. 


The association in convention placed 
its stamp of approval on the follow- 


ing progressive measures: 

Approved a budget to provide an in- 
creased income necessary for the ex- 
pansion of the association’s work, 
presented by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Voted for an increase in the per 
capita tax, raising it from one dollar 
to one dollar and fifty cents, effective 
in 1926. 

Unanimously agreed to ask the 
State associations to make a contri- 
bution to the International Associa- 
tion of fifty cents per member cov- 
ering this year. 

Adopted a plan and proceedure for 
the training of apprentices over the 
country, presented by the Committee 
on Trade Schools. 

Voted favorably to an investigation 
of the partial payment plans for 
financing painting contracts, without 
committing the association to any 
one plan. 

Approved the organization of an In- 
ternational Women’s Auxiliary. 


Established Life Memberships to 
honor men in the craft who have. dis- 
tinguished themselves in their work 
for the International Association. 

Voted continued financial and moral 
support to the Save the Surface and 
the Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paigns. 

Suggested consideration of the plan 
to organize a second association cov- 
ering the States west of the Rocky 
Mountains, with separate officers, ex- 
cept the general secretary. 

Ordered a revision of the Interna- 
tional text book before another edi- 
tion is printed. 


The Opening Session 
HEN the convention was called 
to order the delegates stood 
and sang together the national anthems 
of the United States and Canada, “My 
Country; > lis oie] hee,’*-and.. “God 
Save the King,” after which the in- 
vocation was offered by the Rev. 
Charles S. Medbury, of Des Moines. 

In an address of welcome Governor 
John Hammill, of Iowa, expressed his 
pleasure in greeting men of the high 
calling of the painter and decorator, 
who, he said, are building for better 
communities and for better individ- 
uals. He said that no other body of 
men were doing more for the uplift of 
mankind than the men in the audi- 
ence he was addressing. He invited 
the delegates and their friends to visit 
the State capital building and called 
their especial attention to the beauty 
of the grounds surrounding the build- 
ing. 

In the absence of Past President 
William G. Baxter, from whom a let- 
ter was read stating that he was con- 
fined to his home by illness, Past 
President James Phinnemore, of To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, responded tu 
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the governor’s greeting. He said that 
he had been surprised that Governor 
Hammill had not referred to the 
“tall corn” when he had been enumer- 
ating the beauty and wonders ot 
Iowa. Mr. Phennimore said that he 
was especially glad to come to Iowa, 
for with the passing of the days and 
vears, bringing the thought of the end 
of life, he felt that it was a great op- 
portunity to come to this State and 
“et acquainted with Michael and his 
angels.” A roar of applause followed. 
He declared that Iowa has made no 
mistake in selecting for its chief ex- 
ecutive the present governor and that 
he wished that he might be a resident 
of Iowa so that he could take “the 
stump” for him in any future political 
campaigns. He declared for the con- 
tinued good fellowship of the two 
countries, Canada and _ the United 
States, and said that there was no 
boundary line between the two coun- 
tries. : 
At the roll call of officers the fol- 
lowing answered to their names: 
International President Charles Green- 


halgh, of New Jersey. 
International Vice-President es NIE 


Michael, of lowa. 
International Secretary A. H. MecGhan, 


of Washington, D. C. 

Director Joel Kennedy, of Ohio. 

Director James Phennimore, of Canada. 

Director H, W. Rubins, of Minnesota. 
Executive Board Members 

Edward C. Beck, of Massachusetts. 

George D. Cornell, of Ohio. 

Charles H. Fowler, of Pennsylvania. 

William A. Getterman, of Maryland. 

Ww. H. B. Donaldson, of Minnesota. 

B. F. Akins, of Kentucky. 

August Hess, of Michigan. 

O. S. Jones, of Indiana. 

BK. J. Bush, of Illinois. 

Arthur O. Lewars, of Missouri. 

Edward M. Walsh, of Connecticut. 

Charles Macnichol, District of Colum- 


bia. 
D. J. Linane, of Iowa. 
A. H. Rogers, of Alabama. 
Frank M. Schulz, of New Jersey. 
William Paris, of Canada. 
John C. Yonk, of Wisconsin. 
Neil M. Muirhead, of Connecticut. 


On motion of John Dewar the privi- 
leges of the floor of the convention 
were extended to all the manutac- 
turers and their representatives who 
might be present. 

The President’s Address 


The annual address of the president 
was then presented by Mr. Green- 
halgh, who spoke as follows: 


WANT you to know how I ap- 
| preciate the honor that you con- 
ferred upon me in electing me presi- 
dent of this International associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and 
Canada. 

The majority of the trials and 
tribulations that accompanied it have, 
I hope, become a thing of the past. I 
have done my very best to fill the 
duties of the office as I have seen them 
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J. P. RISING 
Chicagoan elected Vice-President at Des 
Moines Convention 


and if I have failed in any particular 


or given offense to any one | humbly 


beg their pardon and I assure them 
it was not intentional. 

In electing me to the office you did 
not specify how much time | was to 
devote to the office, nor yet how much 
traveling at his own expense your 
president was to do, consequently I 
have used my own judgment and have 
done all that circumstances would al- 
low. I was astonished to find that 
although the secretary’s salary had in- 
creased from $600 to $3,000 per year 
you were still making the president the 
magnificent allowance of $100, just 
as you did for the past twenty years 
or more. 
successor I think you ought to take 
some steps to remedy this. The 
vast amount of time apart from the 
fact that the president must attend 
the midsummer executive Board 
meeting as well as the annual con- 
vention, even if he does not visit any 
of the annual State conventions en- 


titles him to some compensation. Pos- | 


sibly modesty on the part of ‘my 


predecessors has deterred them from | 


bringing this matter to your attention 
for fear you might mistake their mo- 
tive and think they were asking this 
increase for themselves. I want it 
distinctly understood that I bespeak 
this for my successor, whoever he may 
be, and not for myself. 

That we are forging ahead as an 
organization is evident to everybody 
but the question arises, are we ad- 
vancing with that degree of success 
that should attend an orgaxization of 
more than forty years standing. Ask 
yourself, would Titus Berger, if he 
were here today, feel that we had 
reached that measure of success that 
ought to be ours after all these long 


Gentlemen, in justice to my 
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years of time and all the money that 
has been put into it? 7 

It became my duty at the midsum- 
mer executive board meeting to ap- 
point a committee on Ways and) 
Means. Our income, which up to the 
present has evidently been sufficient 
for what we have done, has been alto- 
gether too precarious, and has deter- 
red us from doing many things which 
might have been done for the benefit 
and expansion of our organization, 
had our income grown with our needs, | 
This committee is a very efficient one, 
It was a great satisfaction to be able. 
to have served on that committee Ex- 
President Rubins, together with Ex- 
President Muirhead and Executive 
Board member E. C. Beck, of Bos- 
ton. To them has been assigned the 
problem of formulating a budget and 
the suggestion of increasing the in- 
come to meet it. Their report will 
show you to what depth they have gone 
in their endeavors to solve a problem 
which, to my mind, will be one of 
the most important matters to be con-. 
sidered. by this convention. Con- 
sequently, ‘gentlemen, I shall make no 
recommendations on this matter, leay- 
ing the report of this committee and 
the discussion and ultimate disposal 
of the same as more satisfactory than 
a recommendation of the president. — 

The inauguration and adoption of 
a “Code of Ethics,” emanating from 
one of our affiliated State associa- 
tions, is a step forward and worthy 
of commendation. We would very 
much like to see it made an interna- 
tion movement, so that it might be- 
come a part of our International pol- 
icy, giving to us another argument 
and gaining for itself additional 
prestige. ; 

The financing of painting contracts 
will be taken up at this convention. 
Whatever may be the outcome of our 
deliberations on this subject, which I 
have no doubt will create much dis- 
cussion, canuot possibly retard the 
onward march which the movement i 
gaining. In fact, the wide publicity 
which is being given this matter and 
the interest the subject is creating and 
the progress made in establishing this 
as a factor in our business since 
our executive board meeting at Wau- 
kegan, where we formulated our pro- 
gram, indicates that it will be adopted 
by the trade generally, in one form or 
another, and it behooves us to get al 
ia information on the question possi- 

e, 

The gigantic strides made in the es- 
tablishing of vocational schools where 
painting, paperhanging and decorat- 
ing may be taught to apprentices of 
the painting trade has been simply 
wonderful during the past year, and ° if 
the same percentage of progress 1 
made during the year 1925, it will not 
be long before our anxiety from t 
source will be greatly relieved. 
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AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


CARL H, DABELSTEIN 


Newly-elected General Secretary of the 
International Association 


The movement to extend the paint- 
ing season is still gaining headway, 
but it will require considerable effort 
on our part to keep pushing it along, 
and results can be best obtained by an 
individual effort coupled with the ex- 
tensive advertising of the Save the 
Surface Campaign. 

I am very much disappointed that 
more progress has not been made in 
this matter of uniform agreements. I 
think this has been due to the fact 
that the rank and file of our associa- 
tions do not fully understand the 
significance of the idea now any more 
than they did when I first advocated 
the same fourteen years ago. It is 
really surprising when a subject like 
this is introduced how the mind shoots 
off at tangents. The susceptibility of 
the mind and the subject we are con- 
sidering I believe are responsible for 
this. The idea is not so much that 
We all sign the same agreement, word 
for word, but that the essential fea- 
tures of the agreement be more uni- 
form. In other words if New York 
can be successful in eliminating ob- 
jectional sections and gain by the in- 
troduction of things favorable to the 
master painter why not Chicago and 
Vice versa. 


Another matter I wish to call your 
attention to at this time, which I un- 
derstand has been the custom during 
the past few years. The incoming 
president and vice-president will each 
Teceive a copy of the proceedings of 
this convention. Your outgoing presi- 
dent who will have guided your de- 
liberations throughout this convention 
will have absolutely nothing to show 
for it. I fail to see the reason for 
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F. M. MICHAEL 


President of the International Assoc1- 
ation for 1925 


furnishing the fourth copy to the 
vice-president and ignoring the ser- 
vices of the president by leaving him 
without a copy of the minutes of which 
he has taken so prominent a part. | 
would also include in this a copy of 
the proceedings of the midsummer 
executive board meeting, which he 
presides .over.. Im <tact it is: abso- 
lutely essential that he has a copy of 
the latter and I claim it so states in 
the constitution. 

The time is fast coming when we 
ought to have an official organ as 
the mouthpiece of our president and 
secretary-treasurer. Propaganda isa 
very valuable asset. Most organiza- 
tions of a national character have some 
kind of an official magazine and I 
want you to distinctly understand that 
I am not making this recommendation 
at anybody’s suggestion. It is a mat- 
ter that has been in my mind for a 
long time and is continually and per- 
sistently bobbing up so much so that 
I feel compelled to bring it forward 
at this time. I also take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the editors of the 
various trade magazines whose pages 
have always been open to your presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, espe- 
cially the editors of The Painters 
Magazine, who, I think, have excelled 
their efforts to further the interests 
of our organization. 

I appreciate the hearty cooperation 
which our worthy vice-president has 
given me at all times. Also the com- 
mittee which I had the pleasure to 
appoint, including those gentlemen I 
called upon to represent our associa- 
tion in various sections of the coun- 
try, namely Ex-President Dewar, C. 


CHARLES GREENHALGH 


Retiring President of the International 
Association 


H. Fowler, William Downie and Carl 
H. Dabelstein. 

The hearty relationship existing be- 
tween the various manufacturers as- 
sociations, the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign Bureau and this association is 
worthy of more than passing note. 
The large amount of time the Save 
the Surface Committee have ‘given to 
safeguard the interests and cooperate 
with the master painter would sur- 
prise the members of this association 
had they sat in with them at their 
meetings as has your president, and 
if they have done anything that does 
not meet with your approval, it has 
not been done with the object of tak- 
ing advantage of the master painter, 
but simply an oversight or lack of 
cooperative knowledge. I sincerely 
hope we shall continue: these friendly 
relations and I so recommend. 


I bespeak a close attention to the 
business of the convention and ask the 
members to be promptly onthe time 
set for the opening of the various ses- 
sions of the convention; that you 
stick closely to the matter under dis- 
cussion and that you give the speak- 
ers your undivided attention. 

My recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 


That the president’s allowance be 
increased to $500. 

That we appoint a committee on 
Code of Ethics. 

That the incoming secretary devote 
his whole time to the duties of his 
office. 

That the report of the committee on 
Ways and Means be accepted. 

That we consider the advisibility of 
a separate convention west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and that we ex- 
change delegates to same and that 
we maintain one general secretary- 
treasurer, but two sets of officers. 
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That the incoming secretary note 
the changes that have been made by 
resolution, etc, during the period since 
our present by-laws were printed and 
have such changes and amendments 
printed and pasted in the by-laws 
(of which | understand there remains 
a large number of copies now on hand, 
in the possession of the secretary). 

That we continue the same friendly 
and, co-operative relations with the 
Save the Surface and the Clean-up 
and Paint-up Campaigns, giving both 
these organizations our moral and 

nancial support. 

: That Borors another edition of. the 
text book is published a committee 
be appointed to revise same. 

That we engage a competent ac- 
countant to suggest or recommend a 
‘new method of handling the finances 
of our association. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 


On motion of Past President Joel 
Kennedy, President Greenhalgh’s ad- 
dress was received and reterred to the 


committee. 
The Convention Committees 
President Greenhalgh then an- 


nounced the appointment ot the fol- 
lowing committees: 
Credential Committee 


George E. Egdorf, of New Orleans, La. 
Charles H. Fowler, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
William H. B. Donaldson, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Resolutions Committee 
James Phinnemore, of Toronto, Canada. 
Joel Kennedy, of Cincinnau, Ohio. 
August Hess, of Detroit, Mich. 

Auditing Committee 
William Paris, of Toronto, Canada. 
E. J. Bush, of Peoria, Ill. 
0. S Jones, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Committee on Presidents Address 
Frank M. Schultz, of Newark, ING 
H. W. Rubins, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. P. Rising, of Chicago, Ill. 
Memorial Committee 

John C. Yonk, of Fon du Lac, Wis. 
A. H. Rogers, of Birmingham, Ala. 
John Lingard, of Somerville, Mass. 


N a letter telling that it was the 
first convention that he had 
missed in thirty-four years William E. 
Wall, of Somerville, Mass., said that 
his physician had ordered him to re- 
main in his room on account of an 
attack of grip. A telegram express- 
ing the good wishes of the convention 
for a speedy recovery was sent to Mr. 
Wall. 
Secretary McGhan’s Report 


After a service of nine years as 
secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional, A. H McGhan announced his 
retirement in the reading of his an- 
nual report, which follows: 

I beg to submit the report of the 
treasurer for the past year, 1924. I 
take the liberty of calling to your at- 
tention the fact that the net sum | 
am turning over on relinquishing this 
office is $11,067.24—$1,577.52 being 
in immediately salable literature, a 
large part of which is the textbook 
on hand. Nine thousand four hun- 
dred and. eighty-nine dollars and 
seventy-two cents being in cash, or in 
course of immediate collection. 
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“Michael’s Angels” 


HE Des Moines 


Convention will 
always be remembered 
as the meeting where 
the delegates and their 
friends were enter- 
tained by “Michael and 
His Angels.” ‘The new- 
ly elected International 
President, -F. M. 
Michael of Waterloo, 
Iowa, with the lowa 
and Des Moines com- 
mittees together with 
the members of the lowa 
Women’s Auxiliary, 
were so designated by 
Past International Pres- 
ident James Phenni- 
more, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, when, in response 
to a speech of welcome, 
he declared that he had 
always anticipated a 
visit to lowa because as 
the years had passed and 
he had grown older he 
had hoped to meet with 
‘*Michael and his 
angels’ before he 
passed to the other side. 
From that time on dur- 
ing the convention the 
Iowa delegation was re- 
ferred to by all speakers 
ase: Michael@rancdesnis 
angels” and the com- 
pliment was well de- 
served in the opinion 


of all the convention 
| visitors. 


The membership numbers 3,487, 
that shows the decline in numbers 
which has prevailed in zach one of the 
past three years has been checked. 
The increase in the past year is 361 


members. 


Receipts 
Balance on hand 
Web 6) houses ce che ee $4,204.64 
Taken 
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Receipts from all 
sources to Feb. F 
25: | aid, sete eet omens 8,652.10 
Totaly i witcher $14,434,26 
Expenditures 
As per cancelled 
checks (aha aoa $9,164.78 
5,269.48 
Other Assets: xs ‘ 
24 Unpaid Associate 
Membersiasneie. sate 1,200.00 
Unpaid Textbooks ac- 
counts Sac ceweie eee 453.19 
746 Textbooks at $1.40 
Gach. -. 2 odie toe 1,044.40 
Pamphlets, 1,442, at 
$4.00 per hundred.... 57.68 
Job record envelopes 
at $1.00 per hundred 22.25 
Reserve fund......... 3,020.24 
5,797.7@ 
Total 4.05. Psylecaun ci eee $11,067.24 


In response to a call from President 
Greenhalgh the vice-president of the 
International Association, F. M. 
Michael, declared that “Michael’s 
angels are ready to do anything for 
any of you at any time during the con- 
vention or in the years to come.” 


Mrs. Trapp Introduced 


HE president of the lowa Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary, Mrs. William 
Trapp, of Des Moines, was then intro- 
duced. She was escorted to the plat- 
-form by Tyne M. Buck, of- Des 
Moines, who presented her to the'con- 
vention. Mrs. Trapp told of the 
growth of the auxiliary over the 
United States and outlined the work 
that was proposed. She said that she 
felt that the women, the wives of the 
men in the craft, could do much to- 
wards supporting the association and 
asked the support of the International 
association in organizing an Inter- 
national Women’s Auxiliary. Mr. 
Phennimore in moving that the Inter- 
national sanction, support, and endorse 
the proposed plan for an Interna- 
tioal Association of Women Auxil- 
iaries, referred to Mrs. Trapp as one 
of ‘“Michael’s angels.” Mr. Rubins 
caused a laugh when he rose to ask if 
the name of the new organization had 
been selected and asking if the asso- 
ciation was to be known as “Michael’s 
Angels.” 

The motion made by Mr. Phenni- 
more was carried by a rising vote and 
Mr. Phennimore and Joel Kennedy, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, were appointed 
as a committee to assist the ladies as 
representatives of the International 
Association in forming an Interna- 
tional Auxiliary. 


The Future Master Painter 


“The Future Master Painter” was 
the subject of an address by Past In- 
ternational President H. W. Rubins, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., which was the 
first order of business in the afternoon 
session of the first day. Mr. Rubins 
had drawn a cartoon of the future 
master painter, as he saw him. This 
was painted on a long panel, which 
was rolled on a curtain pole. As he 
introduced his subject he pulled the 
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feet into view. Then the legs and the 
paint bucket and brush. Finally, the 
hands, and at last the face, which the 
convention immediately recognized as 
the likeness of the speaker. Roars of 
laughter followed. In his introduction 
Mr. Rubins told of his laborious at- 
tempts to portray the future crafts- 
man. He spoke as follows: 


Mr. Rubins’s Address 


WO years ago Mr. Beck in the sg 
name of the Massachusetts So- - 


ciety gave a paper on the future mas- 
ter painter, which was quite in a class 
by itself. The plane upon which he 
placed this person was high and what 
he presented was full of splendid 
ideals. I think some of us as we 
heard him—looked—maybe at others, 
most likely at ourselves and secretly 
confessed something like this—‘‘Mr. 
Beck is no doubt right, but I can’t 
see anything like that in me—he is 
several generations ahead of his time.” 

At the next midsummer board meet- 
ing he was again asked to present the 
same subject at Atlantic City. He 
approached the high places again and 
we wondered. His work was splen- 
did. I understood Massachusetts was 
to continue this leadership through Mr. 
Beck, but I wondered how it could 
be done; so when the time came to 
make up the program I proposed in- 
viting Massachusetts to carry on. To 
my utter consternation Mr. Beck said 
in his quiet way—‘No, not this time, 
but I suggest that Mr. Rubins take 
the subject and go on with it.” And 


the executive committee, this crowd in- 


a sort of midsummer madness (I be- 
lieve they feared I might squirm out 
and land it on them), I say, they 
promptly followed this gentle Mr. 
Beck and here I am. Well, I gasped 
—my heart isn’t strong enough for 
such high places where Mr. Beck has 
led us, but I had no choice. 

Gradually I looked about me—I ex- 
amined what Mr. Beck had done and 
the only thing to do was to see what 
I could do with the material he had 
left. 

He had literally consumed all of the 
good stuff and had set forth the ideal 
master painter in highest terms on the 
moral plane, the physical plane, the 
intellectual plane—and I am put to it. 
Well, I went to work. 

By a process of elimination, I set 
aside all that he had used—and by the 
statistical method—by all the known 
laws of averages—by some application 
of the Einstein theory—I attacked the 
pitiable pile of material left. Then 
in a sort of game of life and death 
jackstraws, I pulled out a bit here and 
a part there and have endeavored to 
work out—a Master Painter—as a 
point from which I could start a dis- 
cussion, so here is my composite por- 
trait. 


The feet—well at times my feet feel 
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THE FUTURE MASTER PAINTER 
Presented by H. W. Rubins to the conven- 


tion as his conception. Perhaps you rec- 
ognize the face. 


as these look—I am bound to confess 
—this is a tough trade of ours. The 
legs—I deny them and yet I was 
obliged to use them. Beck used all 
the others. The brush speaks for it- 
self, the paint pail all from the mess 
he left for me. The arms—lI didn’t 
want to use them, but they will have 
to do. The clothing—Mr. Beck got 
to the good suits first. The head— 
battered I admit, but all I had left— 
and now you have this painter man. 
It has its value, though, after all as it 
shows 


“You must follow Beck 
or you land—a wreck.” 


HERE are some things to be said, 
however, about the trade as a whole, 
some qualities that distinguish it from 
other callings ,and that I think are 
worthy of much thought. I came from 
the Flour City, and I want to make 
some comparisons. 

Think of the production of flour and 
its relation to people. The ground is 
plowed for the wheat—the seed is sown. 
For ninety days the farmer watches his 
crop, studies the weather and after many 
anxious days—he harvests—only part of 
what he hoped for. The crop is hauled 
to town, sold, unloaded, shipped to mar- 
ket, sold, sent to store, finally arriving 
at a mill—it is ground, packed, shipped, 
to fill a sale made by others—possibly 
used by a baker in producing a product 
to be again sold to the ultimate consu- 
mer. It may go into a family bin—in 
either event think of the many steps 
taken, the variety of processes, the slight- 
ly connected groups interested between 
seed, wheat and bread. 

I have named only the simplest. There 
are untold complex elements in by-prod- 
ucts. Continual thought and study has 
made possible many standardizations in 
these various processes. Our work can- 
not be so standardized. We, of course, 
work with standardized materials which 
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come to us out of brains applied to prod- 
ucts drawn literally from all over the 
world—a tremendous story in itself, but 
this standardization applies only to our 
basic materials we, the users, make many 
variations and combinations. 

We are concerned with and responsible 
for the application of these materials to 
the surfaces—on the property of our 
clients, whether on new surfaces or old— 
whether the work is to protect and pre- 
serve these surfaces or to beautify them 
—or both. +? 

We must meet the over-varying condi- 
tions in these surfaces—in new work 
there is the confusion that comes from 
contact with other trades,’ we must try 
to get back time lost in earlier stages of 
the work and yet maintain our stand- 
ards. Our work covers the work of other 
contractors—it is the last work applied 
to surfaces, so upon us rests a great re- 
sponsibility. There is that great field of 
endeavor—the protection of surfaces for 
the preservation of property—‘‘Save the 
Surface and You Save All.” 

We must understand and fulfill the 
high possibilities of our calling in this 
regard, or fail to do our part ‘in the 
public service.””’ Upon us rests the ap- 
preciation of the aims of the planners, 
and the steps that must be taken to 
complete their work. In the elements of 
beauty the choice of colors and tones of 
colors can entrance or mar the final ef- 
fect. Our trade, our business is more 
directly personal in its contact with 
clients than any calling that comes to 
my mind. Certainly this is true when 
we compare painting with any other 
branch of the building trade. 

A building is built but once—it may be 
repaired or remodelled to some extent, 
but our work is done over and over many 
times—so not only do we do our part in 
the original building, but this is actually 
only the starting point with us—when 
the building is once done the other trades 
are practically through—we have only 
begun. The others with us attend to the 
birth of the building, we participate in 
its life, and we help to prolong that life. 
A building does not remain as it was 
when it was born, but it lives—as time 
goes on different conditions develops due 
to use—the tenants of the building want 
different treatments, changes must be 
made to meet the varying tastes of 
clients, signs of decay or deterioration 
must be met and overcome. 

The farmer with his wheat—the miller 
with his flour, the baker with his bread— 
how very personal these are—how de- 
tached and separated—how apart from 
the consumer—and by comparison how 
very different than our calling. Wheat, 
flour, bread, sustain life, but the pro- 
ducers of these products are separated 
from the life they sustain, while we are 
in daily contact. The raiser of wheat 
does not Know where his wheat is going; 
the miller will never know who uses his 
flour or how or when—their work is, 
therefore, impersonal, and the reward 
and the incentive is in the price. 

They respond to ideals, too, but the 
evidence of final benefit is distant—while 
with us—we are called upon to perform 
a definite service on a specified piece of 
property, and the evidence remains there 
to our credit—for a long time. Our work 
stands between property and deteriora- 
tion. We and our men are more directly 
in touch with the owners and ultimate 
users of property than the men of any 
other trade. 

We cannot cover walls and ceilings, 
finish floor, paint windows and doors, for 
future users—this characteristic of our 
work—the direct personal service calls 
for particular qualifications in the person 
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This photograph was taken in front of the Hotel Fort Des Moines, which was Convention Headquarters during the four days 
meeting, held February 3, 4, 5 and 6, in the lowa capital city. 


who paints and gives to him his oppor- 
tunity as well. 

I have been talking about the job of 
the painter, but through it there is, in my 
mind, the picture of the man to do the 
job. Right now I want to record, I be- 
lives, the future master painter I have in 
mind; exists now—probably only in iso- 
lated cases. However, and because of 
the rather mixed standards in the trade 
—if we could spot him, would deny that 
he had attained his ideals. There are 
men in the trade who deeply appreciate 
the importance of their calling, but these 
individuals do not represent the trade as 
a whole—they show its possibilities, 

The only intervening element between 
us and our clients is the group of men 
we employ. I cannot bear too strongly 
on the fact that more than in any other 
building trade—more than in any factory 
type of business—we are known to our 
clientS personally, and by the quality and 
character of our.journey men. These 
men must be imbued with the 
tance of the part they fill in the com- 
pleted job to hold the satisfied client, the 
customer Who comes again and again 
because of work well done. I may over- 
estimate the value in this connection of 
the permanent and steady job, but I don’t 
think so. The workman, who is most 
valuable every day, is the man whom we 
cannot spare any day, and I believe 
every step taken toward a lengthened 
season, hence a stable crew is a long step 
toward the ideal of Mr. Beck. This 
brings in what I said last year and need 
not be repeated. 

I know of a firm in 1924 did work in a 
line somewhat similar to painting for 
the grandchildren of their early cus- 
tomers, and part of the work was done 
by the same workmen who had been con- 
tinuously in the employ of this firm. 

So the future master painter. Who is 
he and what is he like? I had rather 
thought of summing up all I have said 
and compare the whole proposition to a 
ladder—so the painter may go up step by 
step—it might be done. 

Step 1—The Future Master Painter 
must have under him and he must be 
confident of it—sound, honest dependable 
material. I think, more and more, we 
are becoming sure that we may look for- 
ward confidently to our friends through 
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manufacturers and their efforts toward 
better materials. 

Step II—The Future Master Painter 
must have a knowledge of coats and ac- 
counting methods. To make secure a suffi- 
cient profit—that he may be reassured 
that he may know where he stands in the 
interest of better credits, as well as for 
his own reward. 

Step III.—The Future Master Painter 
must have a close acquaintance with his 
men and their capacity with mutual re- 
spect, confidence and reliance. 

Step IV.—The Future Master Painter 
must know his fellow-master painter. 
Here again must be confidence and un- 
derstanding; fair, honorable competition 
in fairness to clients, with co-operation 
through the organizations for mutual 
benefits. 

Step V.—The Future Master Painter 
must have in mind the need of a growing 
clientele, the interests of his customers, 
their future value to him—customers 
with confidence who will come again. 

Step VI.—There must be a deep sense 
of this Future Master Painter of his 
share, of his responsibility in maintain- 
ing the cleanliness, the healthfulness and 
the permanence of the property of his 
clients. He must have an understanding 
of the human, the civic value of beauty 
and his share in producing it. To him 
will come the reward in profits and in 
the knowledge that he is participating in 
the upholding the better elements of his 
community life, 


The Lace Stencil 


S. T. Ballinger, of New York, fol- 
lowed with a paper dealing with the 
preparation and use of the “Lace 
Stencil” in decorations, and followed 
this with a practical demonstration 
of the making of the stencils and how 
they are used. His paper was as fol- 
lows: 


The age in which we live, might well 
be called the “enlightened age.” We 
see sO many new ideas, inventions, and 
improvements made, not only to conserve 
labor, but also to hasten production. 
The dictonary defines the word “im- 
provement” as advancement of anything 


from good to better; profitable use of 
application of anything; that by which 
the value of anything, especially prop- 
erty, is advanced. 

To what better use can the master 
painter apply this word, than to some- 
thing which will assist in bettering the 
living conditions in the homes of his 
fellowman. How can these conditions be 
brought about, more easily than by 
brightening up the home with suitable 
coloring. We must not forget that “color 
is one of God’s great gifts to man and 
we live in a world of color.” 

The question has been asked “Is there 
some weighty element that causes uni- 
versal sadness and badness?” Take a 
child brought up in refinement, does it 
not bear the mark? The question of 
suitable coloring should receive more con- 
scientious consideration, than is usually 
given. 

We have seen and studied exact repro- 
ductions of border designs that were used 
for decorations in the ancient city of 
Pompeii, which have recently come to 
light by excavation. The background is 
entirely jet black, with small white fig- 
ures and ornaments, shaded with a pe- 
culiar pink, and we wonder why such 
dark, dismal coloring was used. Did it 
originate from some dark forboding? 

We read many articles in papers and 


ee 


magazines encouraging the use of color 


in hospitals and public institutions, get- 
ting away from those cold, bleak walls 
and ceilings. The medical fraternity is 
telling us the results obtained from the 
use of certain colors, also that colors are 
as sanitary, and of greater benefit to 
health, than white paint. They produce 
more of that “homey” feeling, so essen- 
tial in helping to restore health to that 
poor, sick body. Do not misconstrue my 
meaning, I do not mean an elaborate 
decoration. Just enough to get away from 
bleakness. 

I can best convey my thoughts by 
citing an instance which came under my 
observation recently. I was asked, by 
the owner, to give his home the “once 
over.” We stood in the center of a room, 
large in width and length. The ceiling 
was out of proportion, being only eight 
feet, six inches high, and was finished 
in a light cream tint. The walls had 
been painted buff, and mottle glazed with 
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In the front row, at the extreme right, is Past President Joel Kennedy, next Past President H. W. Rubins, then the retiring 
president, Charles Greenhalgh, and the new President, F. M. Michael. 


raw sienna, which produced a sensation 
of depression. The painter suggested 
that they use the same glaze two or 
three feet out from the walls on the 
ceiling, fading towards the center. 

I suggested a stencil border seven 
inches or eight inches wide. The ceil- 
ing color to be used for the upper part, 
and pure burnt sienna for the lower part. 
This was done, and upon completion, a 
very pleasing effect was produced, satis- 
factory to all. 

Before I thought of the “Lace Stencill”’ 
I was interested in an exhibit in which 
paints were to be a part. We applied 
good, clear tints upon large pieces of 
beaver board four feet by eight feet 
long. 

The comments of the public were not 
encouraging. At another exhibit, the 
same panels were used and a little free- 
hand decoration was applied. Still the 
comments were the same. So the “Lace 
Stencil” is the direct result of public 
comment, and embodies my subject. 

The surest indication of stenciling is 
absolute accuracy in repetition. The 
hand can never approach that which sten- 
cils invariably accomplish. That posses- 
sion of a distinct quality of its own, quite 
unattainable with the free-hand, and at 

_the same time allowing of great rapidity. 

The principal operation in making a 
“Lace Stencil” is to stretch evenly on a 
wooden frame, a piece of curtain or any 
coarse woven material, fastening  se- 
ecurely with common tacks. Care must 
be taken in this procedure as it is very 
important to stretch even both sides alike 
for matching, should more than one 
width be required to cover a given space. 

The material is then given a coat of 
orange shellac, when dry, the finished 
stencil can be cut out of the frame, ready 
for use. I find some materials do re- 
quire the straight shellac as we buy it, 
while others are satisfied with one part 
of alcohol to three parts of shellac. 

The “Lace Stencil” is practical and 
can be used the same as any other sten- 
cil, with greater rapidity and ease, as the 
material can be bought any length de- 
sired, thereby avoiding all matching, and 
repeating, which cannot be accomplished 
with a paper stencil. Should the desired 
space be wider than the material, repeat, 
or should the design permit, get the good 


wife to sew pieces together. This is the 
cheapest material known for making a 
stencil. I have purchased beautiful de- 
signs at the five- and ten-cent store. 

Outline panels are exceedingly easy to 
make with this stencil; select the pat- 
tern the desired width, and after laying 
out your panel, strike off the centers 
both ways, make your selection for the 
miter, and let the center take care of 
itself. The design can be blended, any 
known way, producing wonderful effects. 
In order to get good, sharp lines, take 
a piece of wrapping paper, cut into three- 
inch or four-inch strips and _ place 
around the outside edge, following the 
same principal as you would for miter- 
ing. The panels can be glazed, the bor- 
der made to imitate leather or some tex- 
tile fabric. 

The solid panel effects are very easily 
accomplished, either in plain, or Tiffany 
effects, using the same strips forming the 
outside edge, producing a good, clean, 
sharp outline. Very pretty effects can 
be produced in paneling, is to make a 
larger panel in the center, and a long, 
narrow panel on either side. The width 
and length of the space regulating the 
size of the panel. Plain borders, freize 
or dado effects, are made by choosing a 
design the desired width, which can be 
readily worked out, the same as any paper 
cut. stencil. 


Do not attempt to “fake” in the center 
of a wall, carry it to an inconspicuous 
corner. Paneling of rooms are coming 
back, the leading decorative magazines 
of the United States and Europe are now 
publishing very artistic effects. Do not 
expect to produce good reseults with this 
stencil, over painted surfaces that are not 
thoroughly dry, and always lay the sten- 
cil down after application, in order to 
wipe off any surplus color, resulting from 
the use of too much color in the brush. 

It is not advisable to use the color 
too heavy. Make a trial on a corner of 
the stencil, and turn back exposing the 
results to view. Do not lay the stencil 
in a heap, and expect it to stay straight. 
This neglect has a tendency to distort 
it in places. Always lay it down flat, un- 
less for shipping or carrying from place 
to place, when it should be rolled up. 
These stencils improve by use. We have 
some over a year old which are in ex- 


cellent condition—better than new—for 
the paint fills up the small openings in 
the weave, which very often appear in 
a new stencil like small blurs. 


In placing the stencil in position use 
a few thumb tacks at the top and bot- 
tom, and a few at the middle. This pro- 
cedure permits the decorator free use of 
his hands in trying out the tints and 
shades desired. When the colors are 
ready, do not dip the stencil brush into 
them. Procure the lid of a large can or 
bucket, and by using a dauber, place a 
small quantity of the prepared color on 
the lid and work into the brush. 

I find that an enamel or flat color can 
be used as readily as a glaze color. Do 
not expect to produce good, clean results 
with this stencil on a surface that has not 
been properly prepared. A surface full 
of ropes, and brush marks, is not suit- 
able for this stencil, or any other method 
of decoration. Such a condition displays 
the lack of skill and poor judgment in 
“consistency” on the part of the painter, 
which is only learned in the practical 
school of experience, and is the principal 
factor in applying a coat of paint. A 
very erroneous impression is prevalent 
regarding stippling. To many it con- 
veys the idea of a very rough finished 
surface. But a “stippler”’ in the hands 
of a mechanic produces much smoother. 
more even, better appearing surfaces than 
can be obtained otherwise. By all means 
stipple the finishing coat. 


Just a word about the stencil brush. 
In days gone by, it was necessary to 
bridle a pound brush in order to stiffen 
the bristles suitable for stenciling. Today 
we can purchase a brush that is manu- 
factured especially for stenciling. Do 
not try to produce good work with a 
brush that is made to mark boxes or 
barrels for shipment. This has been tried, 
but always results in failure, 


In concluding I wish to express a 
thought. A prominent musician, although 
young in years, after completing a course 
under one of the great teachers was 
asked by him if he was now satisfied. 
“No,” was tue prompt reply, “I am not,” 
“-Tis well,” replied his teacher, “for 
when a man is satisfied he has reached 
Hise Jimite, 
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Rising, the newly elected vice-president, and also president of the Illinois association. 


The Second Day 


At the opening of the second day’s 
session John R. MacGregor, represen- 
tative of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish association, was introduced to 
the convention and spoke of the grow- 
ing feeling and co-operation existing 
between the two organizations, urging 
that this happy condition be extended 
and promising the fullest support of 
the manufacturer. 

H. B. Gardner, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Graften company, spoke on 
“The Application of Finishes in Dec- 
orations, Producing Antique Effects 
on Walls.” His paper follows: 


RCHITECTURE affords perhaps the 

most accurate record and expression 

of the development of civiiization, The 

conceptions, ideals, and ability for adap- 

tation to conditions are all expressed or 

reflected by the structures of a given pe- 
riod, 

Interior decoration as a recognized in- 
tegral part of architecture, will, of course, 
likewise express and reflect this status. 
of our development. I shall trace this in 
a very brief and general way with the 
object of showing the logical sequence oi 
interior treatments, and the effects of this 
development on the demands of today. 
The first main types recorded are those 
of the Greeks and somewhat later the 
Romans. The natural object of these peo- 
ple was to erect edifices as monuments 
to the deities. Consequently, their struc- 
tures were massive, in so far as materials 
were available, and their technique de- 
veloped. Columns and overhanging cor- 
nices prevail. 

This was cwe period, speaking compa 
actively of exterior architecture, the inte- 
riors being quite incidental and secon- 
dary, reflecting in material and workman- 
ship the exteriors. 

The early Gothic, representing the last 
great development of exterior architec- 
ture, was likely the result of the infor- 
mation and experiences of the Crusades. 
The development of the keystone arch, 
permitting of greater height with mate- 
rial economy, is perhaps the outstanding 


feature. Here again the inspiration is 
religious, the home not yet having 
reached the status of idealism. The ex- 
terior, or structure itself, is likewise the 
object, the interior being secondary, 
though in the middle Gothic (fourteenth 
century) elaboration or decoration of the 
typical Gothic arch is seen as an attempt 
to enhance the interior as well as the ex- 
terior, This type of structure is found 


in Western Europe and England, its in- 


fluence not being felt in Italy except 
slightly and hence crudely. The late or 
perpendicular Gothic is found in Eng- 
land, while Italy is entering the first 
stages of the Renaissance Era (middle 
fifteenth century). 


The Renaissance is the period of adap- 
tation of developed types, an extension of 
these to the improvement of interiors, 
and the departure from religious struc- 
tures as the result of the reformation 
(England), and consequent liberation 
from absolute Papal control. It repre- 
sents the developments of materials for 
interior improvement, the rise of the 
dwelling through the dawn of chivalry 
and appreciation of woman, and the de- 
sire for individual ownership and hospi- 
tality. 

Panelling in interior, both in walls and 
ceilings, was highly developed, this type 
of elaborate decoration reflecting the 
morals, or rather the lack of morals, 
the duplicity and _ superficial per- 
fections of the period. The court was 
here the centre of activity, and hence 
the ultimate or ideal to be attained by 
all, The consequent stiff dnd highly elab- 
orate interior is seen in the times of 
Louis XIII and Louis XIV of France, and 
of Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth of 


England, though comfort has become a 


definite factor in the time of the latter. 


Likewise, the defensive requirements in ~ 


English structure of this period necessi- 
tated heavy wood construction, which in 
turn brought about the use of plaster. 


The Italian developments represented 
by Roman, Florentine, and Venetian were 
almost devoid of Western influence, and 
were adaptations of the Greek and old 
Roman practically exclusively. Their 
purity and intelligent application were 
recognized by Western Europe, and as a 
result Italian architects and artists were 


imported for French, Flemish and Eng- 
lish development. 

The change from religious to secular 
construction in all types brought about 
a more extensive use of wood and plas- 
ter, Hence we find the Italian, late 
Gothic, Spanish and English all employ- 
ing plaster, though with different mate- 
rials and different styles of application. 
We find representative plaster finishes of 
each type in our reproductions in modern 
buildings. re 

The next marked development was due 
to the rise in importance and consequent 
pride of individual craftsmanship or 
trade. In the seventeenth century Eng- 
lish and early American colonial is noted 
the desire for perfection in craft. The at- 
tempts for perfectly flat surfaces, the de- 
sire for absolutely straight lines and per- 
fect curves and reproductions of these 
are typified by the buildings of this time. 
It is interesting to observe that physical 
comfort was subordinate to the pride in 
perfection in craft. 

With the ultimate realization of abso- 
lute and perfectly smooth walls and ceil- 
ings, of accurately reproduced curves and 
lines, there was no longer the interest 
originally so active. Also the commercial 
and scientific era subordinated architec- 
tural and decorative development until 
the late nineteenth century, Upon the re- 
vival of architectural interest, instigated, 
no doubt, by the accumulation of wealth 
nationally, civicly and individually, the 
matter of physical satisfaction and com- 
fort became a controlling factor. ‘ 

Thoughts of comparative quiet and 
mental content of past generations led to 
a natural revival of old effects for modern 
treatments. This meant reversion to the 
classics (stone effects) for public build- 
ings and religious edifices, and to the 
Renaissance. in its widely diverent 
strains for dwellings and more personal 
structures. 

Here again interior decoration and wall 
treatments reflect the tendency. Antique 
plaster reproduced from the old Italian, 
Spanish and English; stone effects from 
the Greek, Roman and Gothic; panel 
treatments. from Louis XIV, Elizabethan, 
and Jacobean, are all found in our mod- 
ern buildings. 

The scientific development of effects of 
color and textures have, however, led. to 
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the right, is John Dewar, of Pittsburgh, and George Butler, of Philadelphia. 5 


a divergence from the older established 
order, 

_ The desire for best utilization of space 
through the realization of economy, has 
led to the utilization of this science. The 
receding wall, the neutral color or color 
combination are involved to the utmost. 
Also the application of color for mental 
effect. is highly developed. 

Consequently, rougher, more indefinite 
treatments are superseding the perfect 
and definite works of art. The texture 
replaces the flat even surface, and the col- 
or variation and tone variation replaces 
the even plain colors. Blends and irreg- 
ularities are replacing the patterned and 
uniform surface. 

This is the era of satisfaction in phys- 
ical well being, and the realization of the 
effect of mental reactions on the phys- 
ical. What the future may develop, we 
are not certain; but we do know that the 
appreciation of the past with its trans- 
lation to the present will greatly aid in 
obtaining a foresight to the demands of 
the next generations. 


The Paint Spray Machine 


R. W. Wells, representing the Spray 
Painting and Finishing Equipment 
Manufacturers’ association, read a 
paper on ‘The Paint Spray Machine,” 
as follows: 


1 Pe splendid cooperative work of the 

master painters and the paint and 
varnish manufactures in the Save the 
Surface and Paint-up and Clean-up Cam- 
paigns has certainly brought gratifying 
results. The use of paint and varnish, as 
evidenced by sales, has practically doubled 
within the last five years. 

However, on the other hand, during 
the same period of time the number of 
journeymen painters has decreased by 
Some thousands. Here then is a gap— 
a lack of supply—that cannot be over 
emphasized; for the scope of the master 
Ppainter’s activities is exceedingly wide 
and varied, and touches almost every 
kind of maintenance and construction 
work involved in present day growth and 
progress. Each year brings an ever in- 
creasing demand in all lines of protective 
and decorative painting. The question of 
how to be prepared to meet. this situa- 


tion, and reap your fair share of the 
business to be had, is receiving serious 
consideration. 

Among the various plans suggested, or 
being tried, there are three in particular 
that seem to be the surest and most prac- 
tical ways of solving the problem: 

First, provision for getting more ap- 
prentices into the trade. Much good work 
along this line is being done by the 
master painters themselves in their em- 
ployment and training of apprentices. 
Also, the various trade schools, and more 
recently a correspondence school, are of- 
fering practical courses of instruction 
and training for young men who wish to 
become skilled painters. Still, the an- 
nual work afforded by these sources is 
inadequate. 

Second, another helpful and welcome so- 
lution is the lengthening of the painting 
season; a rearrangement and extension 
of painting activities so that the painter 
will have work throughout the whole 
year, rather than just in the spring and 
fall. An occupation affording steady em- 
ployment is more attractive than a sea- 
sonal one. Fortunately, it has come to be 
recognized that the interior painting or 
decorating of office buildings, hotels, pri- 
vate residences, as also the repainting of 
factory interiors, can just as well be 
done in the winter months, and in some 
cases even more conveniently than at 
other seasons of the year. Then, too, 
there is no reason why a good painter 
should confine himself to one particular 
class of painting, if, with a little practice 
and some additional equipment he can 
so extend his skill as to have painting 
or finishing work of some kind the year 
’round. Such readjustments will stabilize 
the labor supply and attract more men 
to the trade. 

Third, in addition to the foregoing, an- 
other big help in meeting the growing 
amount of work to be done in painting 
and decorating is the use of the paint 
spray machine. 

Speaking, today, in behalf of the Spray- 
Painting and Finishing Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association it is, indeed, a 
pleasure to be permitted to present to the 
International Convention of Master 
Painters and Decorators the. scope and 
advantages of this method of painting 
and decorating; and to offer it as one of 


the means for solving your economic and 
labor problems. 

As you know, the paint spray machine 
long ago passed the trial or experimental 
stage. In fact, it has been in use both 
in this country and abroad for a good 
many years. While it is probably most 
extensively used in the United States and 
Canada, it is intereesting to note that 
twenty years ago the French govern- 
ment officially authorized its use for 
painting military barracks. Today in all 
parts of the world we find it used for 
painting buildings, ships, tanks, bridges, 
cars; not to mention the multitude of 
manufactured articles that are finished 
by this method. 

The development and perfecting of this 
rapid way of coating surfaces with paint, 
varnish, lacqure or enamel has brought 
forth numerous, good, practical makes 
of machines or equipment for the purpose 
and incidentally given rise to quite a va- 
riety of names, such as air brush, me- 
chanical painting, pneumatic painting, 
spray-painting, machine painting, paint 
spray machine, etc. By whatever name 
they may be known, these up-to-date, im- 
poved outfits are for the master painter 
and decorator as a new and better tool 
to the skilled artisan, affording a real 
saving in time and labor and producing 
a cleaner, more uniform and attractive 
quality of work. 

Reverting for a moment to our com- 
ment on ways of affording the master 
painter and his men steady work the year 
’round, let us note that the machine 
makes it possible to do more work, fin- 
ish more jobs with the same numbr of 
men. In talking with painters who do 
spray-painting that they have been able 
to do in the winter season. The work 
is done so quickly and efficiently, that 
there is only a brief interference. If 
any, with the business for which the 
building is used. Factory interiors can 
be given a new coat of mill white in the 
interval when they are shut down for 
inventory, or with only slight interfer- 
ence while production is going on. The 
compact, portable outfits, that practically 
every manufacturer of spray-painting 
machines can supply, make it possible 
to repaint or reddecorate a room in a 
hotel or office in a remarkably short time. 
The machine has a wide range of use; 
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and during the winter montbs can be 
used at the shop for painting or refin- 
ishing household furnitewre; lawn and 
porch furniture, window screens, porch 
screens, venetian blinds, etc. Some mas- 
ter painters find they can use it to good 
profit in the winter months for repaint- 
ing automobiles and trucks. 

The low cost at which work of this kind 
can be done with the spray-painting ma- 
chine, and the large number of jobs that 
can be done in a short time, makes it 
worth while to solicit such business in a 
house to house canvas; and call for it 
and deliver it, rather than have your 
truck standing idle during most of the 
winter. 

To any one who is doubtful of the ad- 
vantages and saving to be had in spray- 
painting the only answer is, try it; get 
an outfit of suitable capacity for your 
needs and give a thorough trial on work 
that you know from past experience is 
hard to paint with a brush—such as 
stucco and brick surfaces, shingle roofs, 
radiators, screens, lattice work, fences 
and pergolas. Do this and you will find 
that you can do a better job in one- 
fourth to one-sixth the time it would have 
taken to do it with a brush. 


The manufacturers of machines and 
equipment for doing mechanical or spray- 
painting have produced, not only outfits 
for straight-away work on large surfaces, 
but they have perfected and adapted their 
inventions to almost every kind of high- 
class work, both in the finishing of manu- 
factured articles and in the interior dec- 
orating of public or private buildings. 

In the manufacturing industries spray- 
ing equipment is used for finishing auto- 
mobiles, furniture, pianos, phonographs, 
refrigerators, stoves, electrical apparatus, 
builders’ hardware chandeliers, cameras, 
hats, buttons, picture frames, chinaware, 
and indeed almost every article that 
must have a_ protective or decorative 
coating applied to it. Articles so fin- 
ished or decorated have been on the mar- 
ket for years and the durability and 
beauty of the work is unquestioned. 


In the field of interior decorating 
unique and attractive decorative effects 
can be easily obtained with a small spray 
decorating equipment and a knowledge of 
color harmony. No great amount of time, 
labor or material, no great expenditure 
for equipment is required to obtain 
these beautiful decorative effects. They 
are within the reach of all. Stippled ef- 
fects, blends and spatter work are made 
easily and readily possible by the use 
of the machine; and the labor involved is 
frequently reduced more than half. 


Stippled effects, which by the hand 
method frequently require the applica- 
tion of several solid coats, and then the 
hand-stippling, which itself consumes 
time practically equivalent to the applica- 
tion of another solid coat, are accom- 
plished by the spray method in the ap- 
plication of one solid coat, and then air 
stippled coating done entirely with the 
machine. It is easily seen that a labor 
saving of at least. 50 per cent. is possi- 
ble. Here it might be mentioned that 
the application of one coat of paint by 
spray on an interior surface is usually 
equivalent to two brush coats in hiding 
power and quality; and there are no 
brush marks, sags or runs. 


Blends produced by the hand method 
of rubbing one color into another con- 
sume a tremendous amount of labor; and 
require an expert workman. By no hand 
rubbing method is it possible to obtain 
the delicate, perfect blending accom- 
plished by the spray. Examples of deli- 
cate plending done by a spray can be 
seen on many kinds of art work. on 
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photographs and on your beautifully dec- - 


orated china, lighting fixtures, etc. 

While most of us are familiar with 
the decorative effects just mentioned, a 
later decorative development, called 
Spray Spatter Work, makes possible an- 
other decorative scheme—distinctive, 
harmoniously decorated, beautiful, and 
obtainable at a reasonable cost. Spray 
Spatter Work is a combination of one, 
two, three or more harmonizing or con- 
trasting colors misted or spattered on a 
solid background. The combinations pos- 
sible are limited only by the laws of 
color harmony and the artistic instinct 
of the decorator. Effects ranging from 
the most delicate mist to coarse spatter 
work can readily be obtained. 


The varied spray effects are bound to 
make an increasing demand for the use 
of paint in interior decorative work, as 
they have proved exceedingly popular 
wherever they have been demonstrated. 
In doing this kind of work the surface 
to be decorated is tirst coated with the 
chosen ground color. The consistency of 
the material should be such as to produce 
a good hiding coat, After this coat is 
thoroughly dry, the harmonizing spatter 
colors are applied in the order desired. 
These are sprayed one after another, it 
not being necessary to allow drying time 
between the color applications. By vary- 
ing the consistency of these colored 
paints, from pasty to liquid form, vary- 
ing the air pressures used, a fine to a 
coarse spatter effect is made possible. 

Since it is not necessary to wait until 
the preceding spatter coat dries, before 
applying another, different effects are 
possible by using flat, semi-gloss and gloss 
paints. By the use of gloss paints a 
bleeding effect is possible; while in the 
use of flat paints, the individual colors 
take on a distinct form and the appear- 
ance, is similar to that of oatmeal paper. 
By using very light and heavy paints a 
combination of blends and spatter work 
is possible. Uniformity in spray spatter- 
ing is essential and can be easily ac- 
quired by practice. The work is quickly 
performed, several spatter colors being 
applied in less than the time required 
to coat the surface solid. 

Spray-Spatter work is practical, it has 
been and is being done; but more should 
familiarize themselves with the possi- 
bilities of decorating with paint at costs 
which are reasonable, made so by the use 
of the time and labor-saving method of 
spray-painting. 

In the work of exterior painting the 
paint spray machine is a dividend pro- 
ducing investment for the master painter. 
While the speed in house-painting is not 
as great as in painting large, unbroken 
surfaces, such as warehouses, barns, 
roofs, ete., it is still two to three times 
faster than brush painting; and that is 
a very conservative comparison. A small 
crew of men can do a big job in less time. 
Prolonged stays by the paint crews are 
a thing of the past. 

It would be superfious, if not presump- 
tuous, for me to undertake to go into the 
details of house painting, such as the 
proper preparation of old or new _ sur- 
faces, the mixing of paints, etc. These 
you know far better than I do; but I 
would have you bear in mind that the 
way or means of applying the paint does 
not alter the fact that a good first-class 
job of house painting can be done only 
by one who is an experienced painter. 
The paint spray machine quickens and 
enchances his skill and years of expe- 
rience, so he can now do three jobs 
where before he could only do one. 

No machine or invention ever did way 
with the unexpected difficulties or prob- 
lems that every artisan or workman is 
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bound to have to meet in his work. We 
make no exaggerated or unwarranted 
claims for this method of painting. Nor 
do we say that brushing walls will ever 
be entirely eliminated. We have sought 
to bring to your attention only those 
facts that are proved by its successful 
and profitable use for the past ten years 
or more in the leading countries of the 
world, We are aware that with this, as 
with every labor saving device ever in- 
vented and used, there may be in some 
quarters opposition to its use; but this 
wlil pass, as it has in other cases, and 
this invention also will come to be fre- 
garded as another social blessing, that 
puts the desired comforts and conven- 
iences of life within the reach of all of 
us. There will bé more paint jobs than 
before; and there will still be a demand 
for skilled brush work. The increasing 
use of the machine will mean better 
wages for the man, more interesting and 
less tiring work, and steady employment 
the year around as well as greater profits 
for. the master painter. 
man wants to be progressive and in the 
front rank of those who use modern 
methods; and once he has known the fas- 
cinations of using a tool that multiples 
his skill and efficiency, he will not give 


it up. 
A RESOLUTION calling for the 
establishment of Life Member- 
ships was presented by A. J. Rosen- 
thal, of New York City, who declared 
that the International should have an 
opportunity to honor men in the craft 
who have given of their time, money 
and ability in the upbuilding of the 
association, and concluding, as Mr. 
Rosenthal said, “in honoring these yoe- 
men in the service the Internationa 
association honors itself.” a 


t 


Life Memberships 


On the final reading this resolution 


was adopted and immediately Mr. Ro- 
senthal proposed that the retiring sec- 
retary-treasurer, A. H. McGhan, 
should be made the first Life Member 
of the Internatianal association. This 
was agreed to by a rising vote. Ed- 
ward C. Beck, of Boston, proposed the 
name of M. F. Shay, past president. 
of Boston, should also be made a Life 
Member, which was done. John De- 
war, of Pittsburgh, proposed the name 
of Arthur Seymour Jennings, of Lon- 
don, England, formerly of New York, 


as an honorary member, which was 


also done. 


HAIRMAN George E. Egdorf, 
of the Credentials committee, re- 
ported that more than 400 members 
had been added during the year, the 
Illinois association leading in the 


gaining of 147 new names. The con-: 


vention stood and cheered and J. P. 
Rising, president of the Illinois asso- 


ciation, was called to the platform to 
receive the thanks and congratulations 


of the association. 


Wall Paper 
C. W. Couzens, of New York, rep- 


resenting the National Association of 


Wallpaper Manufacturers, discussed 
“Wallpaper.” He was followed by 


William Downie, of Cleveland, who 
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presented the following report of the 
findings of a joint committee repre- 
‘senting the Wallpaper Manufacturers 


and Wallpaper Wholesalers, at an an- 
nual meeting of the National Wall- 
paper Wholesalers Association, held in 
Kansas City. Mr. Downie said that 
the communication had been addressed 
to the International Master Painters 
and Decorators Association. The re- 
port follows: 


66 A T the meeting of the Wholesalers’ 

Association held in New York 
City last July, a committee was appoint- 
ed to consider the subject of ‘Better Wall 
Paper,’ and to make a report to this con- 
vention. The Wall Paper Manufacturers’ 
Association at their meeting held in New 
York City in July, also appointed a com- 
mittee of manufacturers to consider the 
same subject, and to act in concert with 
our committee. A joint meeting of these 
committees has been held, and we now 
beg to submit for adoption the following 
report: 


“The members of the combined commit- 
tees are unanimously of the belief that 
within the past two manufacturing sea- 
sons the output of the wall paper mills 
has undergone a vast improvement, and 
that a higher standard of manufacture 
now exists; that qualities have been im- 
proved; that designs, color treatments 
and workmanship are better, and that 
the percentage of defectively made wall 
papers thrown on the market has shown 
a most appreciable reduction. 

“The committee, while acknowledging 
this betterment, are, nevertheless, strong 
in the conviction that there is still a cry- 
ing need for-further improvement, and 
that the maximum of perfection has not 
been reached. 


“The president of this association, Jus- 
tin P. Allman, has conducted a system- 
atic and thorough inquiry among the 
members of the Wholesalers’ Association 
with regard to the annoyances exper- 
ienced by them as a result of the faulty 
Manufacture of wall paper, and a con- 
densation of the replies as a result of 
this canvass proves conclusively that 
there is still a lack of care evident in the 
Manufacture of wall paper. 


“The questionnaire sent out by Mr. 
Allman asked for the number of com- 
plaints experienced by each dealer under 
Seventeen different headings, An analysis 
of the results under these headings dis- 
closes that at least 85 per cent. of these 
complaints are within the control of the 
manufacturer, and are the result of neg- 
ligence or a lack of thoroughness at the 
time of manufacture; 3714 per cent. of 
the whole number of complaints were 
caused by misprints and careless match- 
ing of colors; 26 per cent. of the com- 
Plaints were due to carelessness in the 
making of double rolls; 10 per cent. of 
the complaints were due to carelessness 
‘in bundling and in not keeping lots sep- 
arated. All of these complaints are pre- 
ventable, or can be reduced to an unim- 
portant percentage by competent and 
more strict supervision in the factories at 
the time of running the goods; 18 per 
cent. of the complaints received are un- 
der headings such as black spots, pin 
holes and light weight stock. These de- 
fects are not altogether preventable and 
happen invariably in the manufacture of 


the raw stock. They are not easily de- 


tectable at the time of printing the paper, 
and it is fair to assume that there will 
always be a certain small percentage of 
wall paper produced with these defects 
while No, 2 raw stock is used. 
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“The committee feels that there never 
was a period in the history of this in- 
dustry when the necessity for retaining 
and increasing the confidence of the pub- 
lic in wall paper was so urgent. Wall 
paper is unquestionably the only satis- 
factory decorating material, but the de- 
damnd for it can be effectively killed off 
by creating dissatisfied customers with 
improperly made goods. 


“The committee, therefore, calls upon 
every manufacturing unit in the indus- 
try to exercise every possible care and 
precaution against the distribution of 
goods that are faulty or imperfectly 
made. 

“The following recommendations are 
concurred in by members of both com- 
mittees: . 


That the manufacturers make a 
practical test of all sidewall papers 
before shipment, 

That especial care be taken in the 
manufacture and in the testing of 
all papers made by the starch or 
brush process. 

That matching marks be placed on 
both selvages of all drop patterns or 
on patterns that do not clearly show 
the match of patterns. 

That cutting lines be printed on all 
20 and 30-inch background effects 
sufficiently removed from both edges 
of the printing to insure a uniform 
or unshaded match. 

That each successive running of a 
, paper carry on the selvage a dis- 
tinguishing number or mark. 

That on all sidewall papers an ar- 
row be printed on selvage indicating 
the top of design. 

That the members of this associa- 
tion insist upon the factories placing 
on the selvage of all 9 ounce un- 
grounded goods, the word “UN- 
GROUNDED.” 

That the members of this associa- 
tion type on backs of all ungrounded 
samples shown in their forthcoming 
lines the words “UNGROUNDED” or 
“NOT GROUNDED.” 


The complete elimination of unground- 
ed goods would be the most progressive 
step that the industry could take in its 
campaign for better wall paper. 

It is recognized by the committees that 
the scarcity of skilled decorators has not 
been overcome in our industry, and that 
a large percentage of the wall paper out- 
put is, therefore, being applied to the 
walls by men who are not fully competent. 
The recommendations made in this re- 
port are mainly for the purpose of aiding 
this class of workmen in hanging side- 
wall papers to the best possible decorative 
advantage. 

Design, color and process treatments 
are today on the highest level ever at- 
tained in our industry, and the commit- 
tee feels that the only remaining step in 
the production of better wall paper 
would be the use of No. 1 paper, or heay- 
ier weights of the No. 2. This, however, 
would greatly increase manufacturing 
costs, with a consequent serious advance 
to the consuming public, and it is not 
recommended for general adoption. 

In every line of manufacture there is 
bound to be a limited proportion of the 
output not up to the established stand- 
ard, and the committees feel that a more 
intensive effort on the part of the man- 
ufacturers in supervising the manufac- 
ture of their product will reduce the pro- 
portion of defective goods to the irreduc- 
ible minimum and result in better wall 
paper. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Manufacturers) 
JOHN J. McCABE 
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HOWARD M, HESTON 
STEWART WARING 


(Wholesalers) 


RICHARD E, THIBAUT, 
CHARLES C. ALER 
JAMES DAVIS 


Mr. Hallett’s Address 


“Lessons From the Sayville Paint 
Experimental Station” was the sub- 
ject of an address by R. L. Hallett, 
of the National Lead company, who 
illustrated his talk with a number of 
lantern slides, showing the work that 
is being done to test paints at this 
station. His paper, which was fol- 
lowed by a long discussion, was as 
follows : 


N 1916 the National Lead company ac- 
quired a ten-acre tract of land near 
Sayville, Long Island, to be used for 
scientific paint testing. This development 
is known as the Sayville Experiment Sta- 
tion, and this location was selected be- 
cause it is about three miles from the 
seashore in a country district where paint 
exposure tests are subjected to fairly 
average conditions, being exposed to sea 
air without being so near the water as to 
make excessive seashore conditions a 
dominating factor. The station has been 
equipped with the necessary buildings 
and shops and is being used exclusively 
for making exposure tests with exterior 
paints. 

The National Lead company estab- 
lished this station to make a very care- 
ful, scientific and impartial study of 
different painting methods so as to add 
to the general paint knowledge and be 
in a position to offer the most expert 
advice and the greatest service to those 
who are interested in the manufacture 
and use of paints. 


A standard type of exposure fence has 
been designed, and is being used for the 
tests, the fence being constructed in such 
a way that it offers practically a repro- 
duction of the conditions to which paint 
is subjected when it is applied to the ex- 
terior walls of a building. The fences 
are built in accordance with regular 
building construction methods, are cev- 
ered with standard siding ot metal pan- 
els, aS may be required, and have slop- 
ing roofs and narrow eaves to shed the 
rain water in the same manner as a 
building. The test fences are covered 
on both sides and also on the ends so 
that the conditions duplicate a building 
as nearly as possible. The panel ma- 
terials are placed on the fences before 
they are painted in the same manner as 
they would be placed on the walls of a 
building, and all of the painting, includ- 
ing the priming coat, is done in the 
field in accordance with standard paint- 
ing practice. The panels are placed in 
a vertical position so far below the eay’s 
of the roof that they are directly ex- 
posed to the weather and are not pro- 
tected by the eaves except against the 
drops of rain and melting snow. Both 
north and south exposures are made for 
each test. All the painting work is 
done by men expert in their line, and 
the tests are formulated and controlled 
under the direct supervision of the re- 
search laboratories of the National Lead 
company, which have made a caretul 
study of all phases of the painting in- 
dustry for many years. 

The testing work includes comp!ete 
analysis of materials. careful standardiza- 
tion of painting methods, full and com- 
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plete records of the painting conditions 
and frequent inspections throughout the 
life of each test. The records of each test 
show not only all possible detailed in- 
formation in regard (t*% the paint and 
method of application, but also at- 
mospheric conditions at the time the 
painting was done, including tempera- 
ture, humidity and condition of the 
weather. The records also show all data 
in connection with the painting, includ- 
ing panel material, formula, analysis, 
specific gravity, spreading rate, working 
qualities, time between coats, color, brush 
marks, condition of the surface, degree 
of gloss and other characteristics, such as 
running, crawling, spotting and hiding. 

Regular inspections of all tests under 
exposure are made at intervals of three 
months and a complete report of the 
condition of each test is recorded at each 
inspection. The inspection report  in- 
cludes general appearance, condition for 
repainting, hiding, gloss, checking, chalk- 
ing, cracking, sealing, discoloration, 
fading and any other conditions of in- 
terest which are present. Each test under 
inspection receives a definite grading 
under each item considered, the method 
of grading being similar to that aropted 
by Committee D-1, on Preservative Coat- 
ings for Structural Materials, of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
By this method of grading each paint 
test is rated on the scale of 10, in which 
10 is perfect condition for the particular 
characteristics considered, and zero is 
complete failure. In addition to the 
grading of each test in this way, pho- 
tographic records are made whenever the 
test panel undergoes a change which may 
be recorded photographically. 

After a test panel has been exposed for 
some time the test is often continued by 
repainting the panel and studying the 
life of the repainted test. After a paint 
film exposure has been carried through 
its lifetime a very valuable record of its 
history is obtained from which an ac- 
curate deduction may be made in regard 
to its characteristics and merit. 


The tests have already included many 
variations in painting practice and a wide 
range of paint materials used for the pro- 
tection and decoration of both wood and 
metal surfaces, and much information 
has been obtained which is of great value 
to those who manufacture paint, or use 
paint materials. This information is 
equally valuable to those who are pro- 
fessionally engaged in the application of 
paint and to those who are interested in 
the use of paint from the standpoint of 
the architect, engineer, or the property 
owner, to whom in the final analysis the 
quality of the paint, the permanence of 
the job and the ultimate economy are 
of the greatest importance. 

In making painting tests on wood, a 
standardized test with a single paint in- 
cludes the painting and exposure of five 
different kinds of lumber. Each stand- 
ard wood exposure panel consists of fif- 
teen pieces of regular siding board, using 
three pieces of each kind of wood. The 
different woods used are cedar, cypress, 
Southern pine, white pine and white 
wood. Hach standard panel is six feet 
long and five feet high, so that the en- 
tire exposure on fifteen siding boards 
covers an area of thirty square feet. As 
a standard test includes both north and 
south exposure a single test with a single 
paint in one color will cover an area of 
sixty square feet. A standard test with 
most paint materials includes an ex- 
posure panel in white and also a panel 
in light yellow and one in light gray, so 
that for a single standard test a panel 
exposure area of one hundred and eighty 
square feet is used. These large panels 
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were adopted so that the tests could in- 
clude several kinds of lumber, using. sev- 
eral boards of each kind, and covering 
sufficient area so that the paint may be 
applied with a regular brush, according 
to regular painting practice. When de- 
sired, panels of sheet steel, galvanized 
iron or other metal are used in place of 
the siding boards. 

In all standard tests three coats of 
paint are applied on the new panels and 
two coats over the old paint for repaint- 
ing tests, but this standard practice is 
often varied when special painting 
methods are being tested. 

The painting and inspection records 
have already filled twelve volumes and 
during the eight years in which the test- 
ing work has been carried on 341 painted 
panels have been exposed, the number 
of panels tested each year being as 


follows: 
VOL GC cea tilop te rte ies 64 panels. 
A Be OS aa eS AR 42 panels. 
bE ee hetcacha a omens crackers 57 panels. 
O19 oi ovale Gaol storsiem neues 41 panels. 
192.0 osha ee ave ae 17 panels. 
1921 FAS e a aa 40 panels. 
MPV Ne Biche OOS Seo e 27 panels. 
1923 uot aeons cites 3 heres 29 panels. 
Ye Ore Nae ares cre > 24 panels. 


The paint testing work at the Sayville 
Experiment Station will be continued and 
each year the problems of the most im- 
portance to the paint industry will be 
studied. 


Honor for the McGhans 
ECRETARY McGHAN having 


been purposely called from the 
room a suggestion was made to the 
convention by Mr. Rubins and by Mr. 
Paris that the delegates would like to 
share in an expression of good will 
towards the retiring secretary and 
also to his daughter, Miss Marian Mc- 
Ghan, who has been active in the work 
of this office. The proposal was 
unanimously approved and it was 
voted that immediately the delegates 
should be given an opportunity to 
form a fund with which to buy some 
token of the appreciation and grati- 
tude of the International association 
for the long years of efficient service 
that had been given by Mr. McGhan 
and Miss McGhan. 

Within a few minutes several hun- 
dred dollars had been collected. The 
presentation of a handsome watch and 
chain, suitably inscribed, to Secretary 
McGhan, and a pin set with three 
diamonds was one of the pleasant 
features of the annual banquet, which 
was held Thursday evening. Mr. Mc- 
Ghan replied for himself and daugh- 
ter, while Miss McGhan bowed her 
thanks. 

Chairman Phennimore, of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, made the re- 
port for that committee. The resolu- 
tion establishing Life Memberships, 
as has been said in a preceeding para- 
graph, was indorsed. The resolution 
supporting the formation of an Inter- 
national Auxiliary Association, carry- 
ing with it the appointment of two 
members of the convention to assist in 
its formation, was approved. A reso- 
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lution calling on the Wallpaper Manu- 
facturers’ Association for a recogni- 
tion of the master painter and dec- 
orator in preference to the “delicates- 
sen decorator,” with a fixed discount 
in favor of the established decorator, 
was also adopted. The resolution 
supporting the adoption of a standard 
plan and procedure for the training 
of apprentices in the Trade schools 
was referred to the Committee on 
Trade Schools, for later action. 


Apprenticeship Training 
HE plan and procedure for ap- 


prenticeship training for the 
painting craft adopted by the Trade 
School committee of the International 
association was one of the important 
steps considered by the convention. 
The committee had combined to 
formulate the report which was pre- 
sented to the convention by Frank M. 
Schulz, of Newark, New Jersey, E. 
M. Walsh, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and William Paris, of Toronto, 
Canada. The other members of the 
Trade School committee, William G. 
Baxter, of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Carl H. Dabelstein, of New York City, 
were unable to be present. Mr. Bax- 
ter, because of illness; and Mr. Dabel- 
stein on account of the death of Mrs. 
Dabelstein’s father. 

The report of the committee was 
presented as follows to the convention 
and was adopted by a rising vote, 
which carried with it the thanks and 
appreciation of the association: 


Mr. Schulz’s Statement 

PPRENTICESHIP is a hobby of mine 

and I am sorry to say that, in my 
opinion, not enough thought and con- 
structive criticism has been given this 
matter by the master painters. 

The trade school, when properly or- 
ganized, in my opinion, will be the so- 
lution of the apprentice question. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the 
value of the well organized trade school, 
with intelligent and practical super- 
vision in conjunction with masters who 
will take a sincere interest in the pro- 
duction of real, honest-to-goodness me- 
chanics. 

The cry for more competent mechanics 
is general. Let us fill the gap. To ar 
rive at this end, co-operation between 
the public school superintendents, su- 
pervisors, teachers and master painters 
is imperative. It is up to the master 
painters to convince the heads of the pub- 
lic school system that the advantages 
offered by trade schools spell success for 
an apprentice’s future as a mechanic. 
We should forcibly impress our public 
educators that an apprentice should be 
required to have attended school at least 
to the eighth grade before entering ap- 
prenticeship and trade school, for it is the 
more intelligent mechanic that we need. 

During the elementary school course, 
teachers should advise their pupils of 
the advantages of learning a trade, and 
especially try to impress the boy with 
the wonderful possibilities of appren- 
ticeship in conjunction with the technical 
and practical knowledge imparted by 
trade schools. Undoubtedly, sincere and — 
timely talks of this nature can only 
stimulate the boy to think and help him 
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to choose a vocation for himself. In these 
little talks, the earning capacity of a 
competent mechanic, as compared to a 
clerk or even a professional man, should 
be pointed out. I furthermore believe 
that instructors of elementary schools 
should advise the heads of trade schools 
of those boys who have expressed a de- 
sire or wish to learn a certain trade. 
This information should be accompanied 
with the boy’s address and any other 
information, such as personal observation 
and natural inclination, which his in- 
structors of the elementary school may 
possess. 


It surely falls upon the master paint- 
ers and decorators of the International 
Association to impress upon the public 
school educators that home owners have 
become discouraged—almost disgusted— 
with the majority of our mechanics, on 
account of lack of practical knowledge, 
eficiency and general diligence. I re- 
peat with absolute conviction that the 
public school system should assist us 
in every way possible to produce better 
mechanics—for better mechanics spells 
progress, satisfaction and economy. 


The finished mechanic is in demand as 
never before. We Americans are not, in 
my opinion, the foremost producers of 
skilled mechanics in our line. I am quite 
familiar with the Huropean practice in 
supplying the demand for skilled me- 
chanics and I feel that their methods 
should not be overlooked. There, the ap- 
prentice is compelled to attend the trade 
-sehool duly authorized by State authori- 
ties. At these schools, relating mathe- 
matics, science and general information, 

as well as shop practice, sketching and 
designing, etc., are taught. : 

This work cannot be accomplished by 
a correspondence school course, as has 
been so often suggested, as, in my opin- 
jon, a correspondence course so often 
only gratifies a passing whim of a boy. 

The demand for more skilled and effi- 
cient mechanics is here. So let us mem- 
bers of the local associations constituting 
the International get together, work to 
gether and pull together to establish trade 
schools; to see that competent instructors 
are employed; to see that municipal au- 
thorities assist to the fullest measure to 
produce American skilled labor; give the 
young men at the trade schools the best 
of materials, and the most practical tools 
to work with, and let efficiency, cleanli- 
ness and diligence be the watchword. 
Thus the intelligent mechanic is de- 
veloped, 


Let us not forget the responsibility of 
the master. He should be obligated to 
permit an apprentice to attend a trade 
school during his apprenticeship, and the 
master should bear the expense of time 
thus lost. Masters should make it their 
business to visit the trade school from 
time to time; to give interesting little 
talks to the students on specific or gen- 
eral subjects pertaining to or allied to 
the trade; he should keep in close touch 
With the educational authorities and the 
heads of the trade schools, in order to 
bring about greater cooperation, having 
constantly in mind the ultimate results, 
namely: to make the course so instruc- 
tive, so practical, and last but not least 
S80 agreeable that the students will gladly 
follow their work with interest. 


Mr. Walsh’s Statement 

HAT plan is best for the Internation- 
al to adopt and promote for appren- 

ticeship training in the painting craft? 
Is it better for this International or- 
ganization to adopt one plan for all, and 
all for one plan, instead of going along 
in a haphazard way with several plans, 
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dividing our interests and nothing sub- 
stantial attained? 

These were vital questions your com- 
mittee took unto themselves to answer. 
By delving into the many ramifications 
regarding trade apprenticeship training 
and with much thought and discussion we 
have come to final conclusions, 

Our research has proved to us that the 
one plan and only one that will survive 
after once started and understood and 
accepted by the taxpayers is to build ap- 
prenticeship training into the public 
school system on an equitable basis, with 
equal rights to all trades and special 
privileges for none. Widespread training 
in this manner will democratize the edau- 
cation of State or province, thus giving 
equal opportunity to all to prepare effi- 
ciently for their life work. 

That a proper curriculum be es- 
tablished that will attract the boy as well 
as his parents, and prevent the spectacle 
of graduating into the trades strong- 
armed boys with weak minds fit subjects 
for exploitation by the unscrupulous 
master. 

We must refrain from being unscrup- 
ulous and ready to ignore a needed stand- 
ard, for the sake of immediate temporary 
gain by other plans in order to be placed 
in a position where we can exploit the 
boy by having him perform certain work 
that requires but little knowledge or ex- 
perience. Our selfishness and motive for 
gain, should not allow the apprentice to 
take the place of a journeyman on such 
work until he has acquired the knowl- 
edge of at least the joy of doing a job 
well. 

What plan of precedure should be 
adopted whereby trade education can be 
built into our public school system? 
There are several ways that we can tell 
you, but the most potential one is a cam- 
paign of publicity. The International is 
splendidly equipped and situated to suc- 
cessfully carry on such a campaign suc- 
cessfully and with but little expense. 

We can have, and should have, the 
backing of the paint manufacturers, 
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paint jobbers and retailers of paint, for 
this is as vital to their interests as this 
to ours, We can have the co-operation of 
all the building trades in so much that 
we are not selfishly trying to install the 
painting trade alone. We are endeavor- 
ing to place all the building trades on an 
equitable basis with the other trades in 
the schools, such as machinists, electri- 
cians, cabinet makers and draughtsmen. 
It is needless for me to show you how 
our interests are theirs, and their success 
is ours. It must be thoroughly undér- 
stood, however, that our efforts must 
necessarily be a unified one. Our aim 
and object must not be diverted by the 
ramifications that tend to temporary re- 
lief only via the strong-arm route. 

The present time for this work is most 
propitious. The burning question in 
North America today is the welfare of 
the child and the relief of burdensome 
taxation. 

And why build trade education into our 
public school system? I will take (for 
example, only) the State of Connecticut, 
and its law affecting the boy or girl of 
school age between fourteen and sixteen 
years. No minor can work more than 
forty-eight hours a week with a maximum 
eight-hour day. Each minor before be- 
ing allowed to go to work must obtain 
an employment certificate and must ob- 
tain the following: 

(a) A doctor’s certificate of health and 
physical ability. 

(b) A school transcript showing that 
at least the sixth grade has been com- 
pleted. 

(c) The written or personal state- 
ment of the parent that it is desired that 
the child go to work. 

(d) An official certificate of date of 
birth showing that the child is at least 
fourteen years of age. 

(e) The written promise of employ- 
ment from the employer showing the 
kind of work, 

Any town may require a higher leaving 
grade if it so wishes, 

The certificate is then made out in 
triplicate, one going to the parent, one 
to the employer, and one to the State ot- 
fice. The employer must notify the State 
when the child terminates his employ- 
ment, the latter returning to school un- 
less a new position and certificate is ob- 
tained. Every concern employing chil- 
dren in the State is inspected at irregular 
intervals for possible employment of un- 
certified children for which there is a 
severe penalty. Several Western States 
have modelled their laws after the Con- 
necticut system. Work as domestics or 
in agriculture does not require certifica- 
tion. 

Now for other States, particularly the 
much-abused South, In North Carolina, 
no child can work under fourteen years 
of age, nor under sixteen years in any 
quarry or mine, nor anywhere unless 
physically examined and unless employed 
in good, moral and safe surroundings. In 
Alabama, no child can be employed un- 
der fourteen and only under sixteen in 
agriculture, and not more than eight 
hours a day in a forty-eight hour week. In 
Mississippi no child under fourteen can 
be employed, none under sixteen, more 
than forty-eight hours per weex, with an 
eight-hour day. In South Carolina none 
under fourteen can be employed in any 
factory, mine or textile industry, and not 
between eight p. m. and 6 a. m., between 
fourteen and sixteen. In Tennessee none 
can be employed under fourteen. In Geor- 
gia no child under fourteen can be em- 
ployed with the exception that when over 
twelve any child with widowed mother 
to support, or when orphan children are 
supporting themselves, can be employed 
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upon the certificate of a commission of 
officials who have examined into the case. 

Examination must be made every six 
months, On this basis forty-two certif- 
icates were issued for the whole State 
from January to September 1, 1924, and 
on September 1, 1924, only twenty-one 
such certificates existed. 

And so it is with similar laws in all 
States. 

Uur purpose in enumerating these laws 
is two-fold, First, to show how the wel- 
fare of the child can he better obtained 
by giving him a trade education in a 
trade school under the public school 
system during his fifteenth and sixteenth 
year, after which he can go into the 
shop as an advanced apprentice, where, 
with one year’s practical work, he be- 
comes a mechanic with an eighth grade 
education. Second, to prove that with 
the co-operation of the State, the boy is 
compelled to go to a trade school insofar 
that he will not be able to get a certifi- 
cate from the State to go to work until 
he becomes seventeen years of age. 

Now, you will ask how about the poor 
parents who need his support? When 
the boy is in the school a certain pe- 
riod, he becomes proficient enough to ac- 
quire some earning capacity and can be 
let out into the shop on a part-time basis 
for his practical application for which ue 
obtains pay, thus being paid for getting 
an education, both academically and 
tradewise. Thus, by getting the boy 
young with a proper ground for a trade, 
he is going to stay in the trade and learn 
it in its entirety. 


O, men of the International, are you go- 
ing to let this opportunity go by to call 
the bluff of those sentimental shouters 
for child welfare by neglecting to carry 
this message to the public? 

Now you ask what will make the tax- 
payers accept this plan? Your com- 
mittee has statistics to prove that 80 per 
cent. of the pupils that enter our pub- 
lie schools are turned out into occupa- 
tions of life they know nothing about, 
This so-called human scrap heap is made 
up of pupils that have attained the age 
of from thirteen to sixteen years, and 
have .een graduated from tne sixth and 
eighth grades of the elementary schools 
and the first and second year in high 
school. This vast majority have wasted 
their time in not accomplishing their pur- 
pose at the huge expense of the tax- 
payers. They are not of the book-learn- 
ing kind, but are of the kind that learn 
by doing, if given the opportunity, thus 
going through school at a more rapid 
rate and acquiring ability to learn by 
honest effort, By saving these boys from 
the human scrap heap we are saving the 
tax-payers. There is nothing so expensive 
as a waste product of such huge propor- 
tions, and in so much that it would not 
be tolerated in any other industry. Why 
should the tax-payers be made subject 
to it? 

This plan is not theoretical. It has 
been worked out and is being worked out 
in many cities in America today. If you 
could but meet the boys such as I have 
who have had the good fortune of an edu- 
cation under this plan, you would not 
hesitate, you would not be pessimistic, 
but to the contrary you would put your 
shoulder to the wheel and do your share. 

The trade schools that are today strug- 
gling along as best they can, subjects of 
discrimination by the influential. classes, 
are awaiting your battle cry of equal 
rights for all and special privileges for 
none. The educational authorities who 
are subjects of political discrimination 
know only too well their present system 
is inadequate (to produce the greatest 
good for the greatest number), and are 
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praying for public opinion to come for- 
ward. You men of this International are 
well qualified to express public opinion, 
You are taxpayers and citizens of this 
great continent of North America. 

It is what you say and do here at this 
convention assembled that will put the 
wheels in motion to elevate our craft, and 
place it in that niche where it rightfully 
belongs. This apprenticeship system is 
most vital to the perpetuation of our 
trade. It is most vital to the welfare of 
the home that is the bedrock of civiliza- 
tion. The resolution that will be pre- 
sented to you here today explains the sit- 
uation in full. Your committee looks for- 
ward for its adoption. The carrying out 
of it will supply you with all the neces- 


sary requisites to put the plan across.: 


Your committee is well supplied with the 
knowledge and experience of other en- 
deavors in the past, along with other 
plans. It would take a very long time ta 
tell you about them. Your committee is 
well qualified to tell you of the many pit- 
falls «waiting those who are temporarily 
successful in their efforts today, and un- 
less this publicity goes out to their as- 
sistance they will soon fall by the way- 
side, Your committee has given this much 
thought, traveled far and wide, and sacri- 
ficed much valuable time in getting data, 
to form its conclusions, and in view of 
such we should get your united support, 
both internationally and State-wise. 
Professor Willets has said, “An indus- 
try becomes unified in its ideas only 
insofar as there is a common back ground 


‘of principles implanted through some 


educational process that will uplift the 
trades.” 

This can be done only through educa- 
tion in relation to the trade. You cer- 
tainly are men of principle, well capable 
of your own ideals and welfare, and 
should not allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected to the ulterior motives of others. 

In the words of Franklin D. Jones, 
“The ideals of men best project them- 
selves into reality when crystalized in 
written documents.” 

Is it not so then that in every line of 
human activity a united written expres- 
sion of that which is best for the com- 
mon good becomes a strong force for 
progress. Mere expression helps only 
the general sentiment, Therefore, it be- 
hooves us to send broadcast the expres- 
sion of.our ideals as set forth in writ- 
ten resolution from this convention to- 
day. 


The Resolution 


A RESOLUTION was passed by the 
House of Representatives on May 
26, 1924, that Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of age, 
by a vote of 297 to 69. The same resolu- 
tion was passed by the Senate, June 2, 
by a vote of sixty-one to twenty-three. 
This resolution refers to the Child La- 
bor Amendment to our Constitution, and 
the States are now asked, through their 
Legislators, to ratify it. If the required 
number of States should so ratify it 
would become an amendment to our Con- 
stitution. 


There is nothing definite in this resolu- 
tion or amendment as to what is to be 
done with the child up to eighteen years 
of age. In fact, amendment after amend- 
ment, was defeated that required this 
information, Not a word as to how the 
youth of our country is to be conserved, 
It is a foregone conclusion that the States 
will defeat this amendment. Had Con- 
gress said we propose to democratise the 
educational system by building appren- 
ticeship training into our public school 
system on an equitable basis that will 
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salvage the great majority of our Amer- 
ican youth from the human scrap heap 
caused by our present school system, then 
the people of the States would have been 
in a more receptive mood regarding this 
Child Labor Amendment, 

Whereas, In the United States to- 
day there is, approximately, but ten 
per cent. of the people contributing 
to the income tax, which demon- 
strates the inequitable distribution 
of ability to earn, and an indict- 
ment of our public school system in 
not providing ability whereby a 
greater number of people can share 
more equitably in income; and, 

Whereas, The destruction of civili- 
zation is threatened unless the rec- 
ognition of income based on ability 
to produce is made more equitable. 
Help is given to advanced education 
in too large a quantity and this edu- 
cation of higher calling affects such 
a small number of people that it is 
enc Anes ine the life of our republic; 
and, 

Whereas, This greater number of 
people are subjected to the most bur- 
densome taxation by our federal, 
State, and city governments without 
BAe remuneration for same; 
and, 5 

Whereas, It is a well-known fact 
that boys and girls given an opportu- 
nity to apply their book learning by - 
real productive work (not so-called 
manual training) will become better 
educated, both academically and 
tradewise, and with ability to share 
in the income of industries (with an 
honest effort) in much less time than 
under our present school system, 
thus relieving the people of a large 
percentage of the burdensome school 
taxes they are now subject to; and, 

Whereas, Eighty per cent. or more 
of the boys and girls that enter our 
public schools are turned out into 
occupations of life they know noth- 
ing of, creating a condition (of a 
human scrap heap) that would not 
be tolerated in any industry; and, 

Whereas, Statistics show that the - 
school masters of today are imbued 
with the idea that they are to teach 
that only which attracts the pupil, 
and in so much that white collar oc- 
cupations are most attractive and the : 
school master feels he has done his 
best, disregarding results obtained, 
and ignoring the fact that it is their 
job to create interest in other lines 
that will be conducive to the great- 
est good to the largest numbers. 

Whereas, The present so-called 
manual training in the trade schools 
of today is an expense of huge pro- 
portions, and teaches but a smat- 
tering of technical knowledge (see 
statistics) without giving the boy 
any groundwork for his future occu- 
pation; and, - 

Whereas, The trade schools in gen- 
eral throughout the United States 
are not functioning proyerly in so 
much that they are not teaching all 
trades on an equitable basis, and, 
in fact, are neglecting entirely to 
teach some trades that are funda- 
mental to the building trades and the 
home; and, 

Whereas, The fundamental bedrock — 
of our existence under a democratic 
form of government is the home; 
and, 

Whereas, We hear and read so ; 
much in public print, and the halls ', 
of legislation about the conservation 
of Muscle Shoals and other similar : 
projects of reclamation, flood control, ’ 
and navigation that will require 4 
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enormous expenditures from the Na- 
tional Treasury, and not one word as 
to how we can conserve the youth 
of our country, which is the vital 
productive work at the very heart of 
our national progress; and, 

Whereas, There is Federal financ- 
ing aid now given to the States to 
promote and encourage vocational 
trade training; and, 

Whereas; The wage-earner must be 
given an opportunity to share in in- 
eome with ability to earn and with 
an intelligent voice in our govern- 
ment, otherwise he will not be inter- 
ested in seeing to it that all income 
gets his necessary protection; and, 

Whereas, A trade school to func- 
tion properly must be made attrac- 
tive to the boy and girl in a man- 
mer that will guarantee an aca- 
demic education with a trade where- 
by it will not mattter what trade he 
or she may enter they will feel and 
know that an apprenticeship train- 
ing in this way will give them the 
necessary background and_ »pro- 
ficiency to enter any trade or pro- 
fession; therefore be it, 

Resolved, That this Society peti- 
tion our Federal Government to re- 
frain from giving financial aid to the 
States for vocational training (not 
so-called manual training) in the 
public schools that do not have 
elasses (with a reasonable number 
of students) representing all the 
building trades on a pro rata basis 
of the number of mechanics employed 
in each trade, and that a bill be 

_ presented to Congress for enactment 

as an amendment to our sSmith- 
Hughes bill; and be it further, 
; Resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to every national so- 
ciety in the trades representing car- 
penter, plumber, mason, bricklayer, 
electrician and others, together with 
every manufacturer of material re- 
lating to the building trades and all 
societies representing jobbers and 
retailers who handle these manu- 
factured products, urging them in the 
interest of their industry to do like- 
wise. 


Method of Procedure 


HE report of the Committee on Educa- 
tors was read by Mr. Paris, as fol- 
‘OWS: 

Co-operation—All related 
the trade weather individuals or organ- 
zations should be brought together to 
end their united efforts to foster this 
novement on the basis of a standard 
‘orm of education to promote our indus- 
Ty, perpetuate it, and place it in that 
lane of respectability which it rightful- 
y deserves, 


Advisory—Having been brought face 
0 face with the fact that young men must 
ye brought into the trade and given a 
horough training in order to maintain 
he high degree of skill established by the 
ndustry, which was depended more or 
ess upon skilled workers from Huropean 
‘ountries and neglected the training of 
he younger workers. 


In the last few years intensive training, 
festibule schools, etc., have been turning 
tut specialized workers who are able to 
lo some particular jobs, but these work- 
Ts do not know the relation of their 
vork to the finished product. Exper- 
ence has proven that there so-called 
uick methods of trained workers have 
ailed to produce trained mechanics. 


A trained mechanic is a man who has 
lad practice, experience and instruction 
n the various processes of the trade. He 
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knows the various processes of the trade, 
the relation of one process to the other, 
and to the finished product. He can per- 
form his work with an economy of mate- 
rial, a high degree of accuracy and in a 
minimum period of time. These factors 
of expertness are accomplished by the 
co-operation of the hand, the eye and the 
brain, and the proper functioning of 
these factors is only brought about by 
well-directed apprentice training. 

Employers and employees are in fa- 
vor of apprentice training, as they know 
a trained mechanic is an asset to the in- 
dustry. He earns the wages he receives, 
he goes about his work in a business-like 
way. He stands on his own feet, 

The public favors well-trained workers, 
because it knows that when work per- 
formed by trained journeymen, it receives 
full value for money expended. 

Realizing toe need for skilled mechan- 
ics in our industry your committee on Vo- 
cational Education respectfully submits 
the following rules for your consider- 
ation and adoption. 

That an Auvisory Board of no less than 
five, representing the employers, the lo- 
cal educational board and any other party 
interested, and necessary to successfully 
carry out this work in any given local- 
ity, be appointed. 

The duties of the Advisory. Board is to 
act in an advisory capacity in inspecting 
frequently the work of the vocational 
classes in the painting and decorating 
trade, offer constructive suggestions for 
the improvement of the work, to sugges! 
tests that shall measure the student’s 
progress in manipulative skill and tech- 
nical knowledge; co-operate with the in- 
structor in preparing semi-annual exam- 
inations, and work out rules and Tegula- 
tions regarding apprentices for the ad- 
ministration of the service in the paint- 
ing and decorating trade. 


Rules and Regulations 


No. 1. Enrollment — All apprentices 
must be enrolled with the advisory board 
and the employers they are assigned to. 

No. 2. Indentification—The card given 
the apprentice by the advisory board 
upon his enrollment shall be his indenti- 
fication when officially endorsed and 
sealed. A different color card will be 
given each year, denoting the advance- 
ment of the apprentice. 

No, 3. Probationary Period—aAll ap- 
prentices shall be subject to a proba- 
tionary period, which shall cover the first 
two weeks of his employment. 

No. 4. Age of Apprentice—The mini- 
mum age of apprentice for starting in 
the painting and decorating industry 
shall be sixteen (16) years, and the max- 
imum age twenty years (20), if not con- 
trary to State labor laws. 

No. 5. Term of Apprenticeship.—The 
period for a full term of apprenticeship 
in the painting and decorating industry 
shall be four years, unless the apprentice 
is given advanced credit for previous 
trade experience or work at an approved 
school in the discretion of the Advisory 
Board, or unless he fails to meet the re- 
quired standard which may result in 
lightening his term. 

No. 6. Division of Apprenticeship Into 
Periods for Advancement—The full time 
of apprenticeship shall be divided into pe- 
riods of six months each, and the ap- 
prentice shall receive his advanced rat- 
ing and classification upon satisfactory 
completion of such period. 

No. 7. Period of Examination of Ap- 
prentices—An examination shall be re- 
quired of each apprentice by the Advis- 
ory Board at the close of each six months 
period to qualify for advancement, such 
examination to cover oral and written 
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work, and a demonstration of his prac- 
tical ability together with a report of his 
accomplishment during the period of 
training and attendance at school. 

No. 8. Advanced Credit to Apprentices 
for Previous Experiences —Advanced 
credit will be allowed an apprentice for 
previous trade in the painting and dec- 
orating industry or work in an approved 
school, and he shall be entitled to such 
advanced rating as may be determined 
by the Advisory Board upon a review of 
the qualifications and experience proposed 
for such consideration. 

No. 9, Apprenticeship Wage by Pe- 
riods at Work—The minimum wage for 
apprentices recommended by the Advis- 
ory Board is as follows: 


HOCMY COI. Aor te et, oo 33 1-3% 
SINC VOarid: Ors Ryn eine © 44 4-9% 
SLORY ORE OS) he tee ek 55 5-9% 
ALhiPy CATHIE eee ese © 72 2-9% 
otheyvear. eee es 100% 


or beginning journeyman’s wage. 

No. 10. Enforcement of School At- 
tendance By Employer—Employers shall 
discontinue the employment of the ap- 
prentice who does not fulfill his obliga- 
tions so far as school attendance is con- 
cerned, as determined on review by the 
Advisory Board. 

No. 11. Classification of Apprentice— 
Apprentice in the painting and decorating 
industry shall be employed in all of its 
classified branches in the shop or on the 
jobs, as proposed in the corriculum of in- 
struction. To afford the apprentice the 
opportunity to obtain all-around practical 
experience. 

No. 12. Academic Course of Study in 
School—The course of study to be taught 
apprentices in school instruction shall in- 
clude relating mathematics, trade sketch- 
ing and drawing, shop practice, related 
science and general information. The di- 
vision of time for these Studies is ap- 
proved as laid down by Exhibit “A” here- 
with discretionary on development as re- 
lated to the job employment of the ap- 
prentice at the time the instruction is 
given, which shall conform to city and 
State requirements. 

No, 13. Supervision of Apprentices— 
With the co-operation of the instructor, 
a complete record of the apprentice’s, 
performance shall be kept by the Advi- 
sory Board, being subject to examination 
at all times. 

No. 14. Regulation of Adjustments— 
In case of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the employer or the apprentice either 
has the right and privilege to appeal at 
any time to the Advisory Board for the 
necessary action and adjustment. 

NO 1o: Equipment—The equipment of 
the employer must be sufficiently varied 
and complete as to give the apprentice 
the required experience in the trade and 
also to insure employment to the appren- 
tices during his apprenticeship. 

No, 16. Special Regulations—All special 
regulations to to be determined from 
time to time by the Advisory Board and 
all amendments to this plan for appren- 
ticeship in the Painting and decorating 
industry shall be made by said Advisory 
Board as occasion demands. 

No. 17. Agreement of Apprentice to 
Abide by Rules—Every apprentice regu- 
larly enrolled shall be required to in- 
dicate on his enrollment card that he 
has read the foregoing rules and agrees 
to abide by them. 

No. 18. Granting of Diploma Upon 
Termination of Apprenticeship—Upon the 
successful completion of the apprentice- 
ship each apprentice shall be provided 
with a diploma by the Painting and Dec- 
orating Industry containing a statement 
concerning his trade experience, educa- 
tional training journeymanship standing 
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and wage rating, regularly certified by 
the Employer, Labor and Educational 
Authority as determined by the Advisory 
Board and which shall entitle him to 
employment on a full journeyman’s 
basis. : 

No. 19. The Definite Provision of 
Classes in School for the Instruction of 
Apprentices—The unit of apprentice in at- 
tendance at school shall be left to the 
discretion of the Public School Authori- 
ties. 

No. 20. Continuous Employment of 
Apprentices—It shall be the duty and 
responsibility of the Advisory Board of 
the Painting and Decorating Industry to 
provide continuous employment to regu- 
larly enrolled apprentices who have 
satisfactorily completed their probation- 
ary period, subject to the rules contained 
herein. 

The course of study shall cover as. far 
as possible the following subjects: 

a Composition, treatment and prepara- 
tion of various surfaces such as plaster, 
brick, wood and metal, sizing and prim- 
ing. 

b Composition, kind and _ grades of 
brushes, their use, treatment and care. 

c Composition and properties and ma- 
terials used; oils, driers, lead and color. 

d Mixing of paints and the pigments 
they contain relative to the surface to 
which they are to be applied; quanti- 
ties of materials used and reason for so 
doing. Effect of heat, moisture and acid 
on paints. 

e Uses of color, color analysis, color 
values, harmony and contrast, judging 
colors and simple color combinations. 

f Removal of old paint by torch, 
scraper, sandpaper and solvents. 

g Finishing of surfaces, flat, glossy and 
stipple. 

h Staining, graining and varnishing, 
wood finishing. 

i The cutting and using of stencils. 


j Free hand drawing and artistic de-. 


sign. 

k Mathematics, applied chemistry and 
other subjects conforming to the rules 
of the vocation school, 


Save the Surface Report 


“The Save the Surface Campaign 
and What It Means to the Master 
Painter” was the subject of an ad- 
dress. by..C. V. Peters, “president >of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, who was present with 
Secretary George V. Horgan, of the 
same organization. 
as follows: 


VERY much appreciate the honor of 

your invitation to talk to you today. 
It falls to my lot this year, as president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, to talk to our constituent 
paint clubs throughout the country, but I 
especially value this opportunity to talk 
to you gentlemen today. 

As I view our industry, it is composed 
of a great many different factors. We 
have master painters; we have our dis- 
tributors and dealers; we have paint and 
varnish manufacturers; we have the al- 
lied industries, such as the brush, can 
manufacturers, etc.; we have the raw ma- 
terial manufacturers. And while there 
are all these separate and distinct groups 
and interests, the picture that I see is 
one great family whose actual interests 
are not materially different one from the 
other, and it will be my aim—as far as 
I possibly can—to impress upon those 
who are patient enough to listen to me, 
the oneness of this great industry of 
eurs. 


Mr. Peters spoke 
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I am very proud indeed to be asso- 
ciated with such an industry as we rep- 
resent. I know of no industry of the 
country which is doing, and has done 
more in a cooperative way, to make this 
a better business in which to be engaged. 
An esprit de corps has been built up, an 
acquaintanceship has been established, 
more confidence has been created in one 
another I think than in any other indus- 
try in the country. Higher moral stand- 
ards of doing business are being at- 
tained, and all of these things are di- 
rectly attributable to association, or work 
which has gone on for many years. In 
this association of yours you are aoing 
the same thing and to your organization 
I extend the sincere greetings of the as- 
sociation which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and very best wishes for your 
success and prosperity. 

The subject which has been assigned 
me today is the “Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, and What It Means to the Master 
Painter.” I think that you are all very 
familiar with the Save the Surface cam- 
paign, and men who have been responsi- 
ble for its success, and its originators 
have presented this subject to you at 
your previous meetings in a way much 
more capable than I feel it possible for 
me to do. Nevertheless, as a soldier in 
the ranks of the industry, I have re- 
sponded to the call to talk to you on this 
subject with the hope that there may be 
something in what I have to say on the 
subject that may be illuminating to at 
least those of you who hav not had the 
opportunity of hearing the gentlemen who 
have previously presented this same sub- 
ject. 

The Save the Surface campaign is an 
advertising campaign which has for its 
purpose the object of creating greater 
and larger markets for applied paint and 
varnish products. It is a campaign which 
is financially supported by voluntary 
contributions from all of those interested 
in the industry. This campaign has been 
functioning now for a number of years, 
constantly growing in activity and in- 
fluence, and is carrying the message an- 
nually to millions of people from one end 
of the country to the other. The cam- 
paign cannot be regarded as an experi- 
ment; in fact, I think that the results 
which it has achieved possibly exceeds 
those originally expected by its creators. 
It is one of the outstanding successful at- 
tempts at cooperative advertising in the 
country. This campaign is doing much 
to change the habits of a nation. It de- 
serves, and should receive, the whole- 
heatred support of everyone in the in- 
dustry. While the Save the Surface cam- 
sale is primarily an, advertising cam- 
paign, its activities are broad and far 
Peaching: and as time has gone on its 
influence has been extended to such an 
extent that it has become necessary to 
specialize, to departmentalize, its activi- 
ties into distinct groups. The _ super- 
vision of the activity of these various 
groups rests with the executive commit- 
tee, and during the course of a year the 
amount of time which members of the 
executive committee and members of the 
various sub-committees devote to this 
common movement is stupendous, and 
represents combined thought, brains and 
energy of successful business men, that 
the industry could not possibly afford 
to pay for. 


This contribution of thought and 
energy is voluntarily contributed by men 
throughout the country who travel at 
their own expense and time, and who, by 
so doing, contribute to the welfare an 
amount impossible to estimate in dollars 
and cents, but obviously, a tremendous 
contribution. The campaign has _ pro- 
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vided throughout this nation, .a ba 
ground for your individual work tha 
could be done in no other way. An agree 
able frame of mind on the part of th 
American people is being established i 
favor of paint and varnish products an 
your services. The soil from the Atlanti 
to the Pacific is being fertilized by thi 
campaign, so that we may each, in 
dividually and locally, reap the bene 
As I said before, it is not only changi 
the habits of a nation, but is changin 
the thought of a nation, in their view 
point of the value of the products 
services of this industry. | 
The advertising campaign this y 
is broad, general, and economic in it) 
appeal. It is stressing the obvious fac 
that the principal wealth of this nation 
is in its physical property; for instance 
appraisals made not long ago, place th: 
value of physical property in this coun, 
try, created by labor of mankind, a 
approximately eighty billion dollars 
Equally careful surveys place the annua 
destruction of this physical asset—de 
struction due alone to rot, decay and de 
preciation, at one billion, five hundret 
million dollars annually. The people qj 
this country are spending only a smal 
percentage of the money they shouk 
spend to merely arrest the annual de 
preciation of physical property due a 
lack of preservative coatings. This con 
dition is one that is rapidly becomin; 
recognized by economists of the country. 
by students of conservation, and by th 
people generally; and there never | 
been a movement more in the public sé 
vice than the movements which have re 
sulted from the associational activitie 
of this industry. The “Save the Sur 
face” campaign is telling this story ,t 
the American people, and by so doing i 
creating a favorable and more recep 7 | 
frame of mind to our individual effort 
to sell our products, and your efforts | 
sell your products and services. The cam 
pain deserves, and should receive, th 
whole-hearted personal and financial sur 
port of every group in our great indus 
try. It means much, I think, to the ma 
ter painters of this country, to have } 
national campaign of this character- 
educational and inspirational—going © or 


I referred earlier to the necessity 4 
the Save the Surface campaign depar! 
mentalizing, so to speak, much of it 
work. This has been done through th 
creation of sub-committees dealing wit! 
specific subjects, and I will touch brief 
upon some of the most important of = | 
sub-committees, and the work which 
been assigned them. The advertising, ql 
instance, which is the principal activ 
of the “Save the Surface” campalgn | 
in the hands of a sub-committee on 
vertising. This committee is not on 
headed, but is composed, of oxpertall| 
this kind of work—men of years of e) 
perience and successful accomplishment 
who unselfishly devote a great deal 0 
time throughout the year for the welfa | 
of your industry and mine. With 1 th 
work of this committee you are quit 
familiar, because you see the results 0 
their work in our national magazines, 

Then there is another committet) 
known as the Publicity Committee. Th 


has the time, would take cccasion some 
time to visit the Save the Surface can 
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yaign headquarters in Philadelphia and 
view the results of this Publicity Com- 

ittee’s worx, and I think I can truth- 
‘ully say that no one who has not done 
his, can have any conception whatever 
>f the magnitude and influence of the 
work of this committee. 
You have probably read in your local 
newspapers and magazines, time after 
‘ime, articles in connection with home 
jecoration and improvement, which have 
geen written by this committee, but did 
aot so recognize it. This is a service 
which the newspapers are glad to have 
yecause they appreciate its economic 
value and great interest to their read- 
srg. It is a service of vital importance 
‘9 this industry, and one which no in- 
jividual concern could possibly attempt 
70 do. 

Then there is a film sub-committee, 
‘hat committee which is responsible for 
he circulation of mbdtion picture films 
jlealing with our story. You will have 
che pleasure, as soon as I finish, of view- 
ng the latest creation of this committee. 
ft is entitled, ‘“The Romance of Paint 
ind Varnish,” and I would suggest that 
us you view this film, you try to com- 
yrehend if you can the amount of time 
ind brain matter which has been sup- 
jlied voluntarily by the gentlemen com- 
josing this committee, which have made 
jossible the completion of a film of this 
sharacter. This film will be shown 
hroughout the country. It is of such a 
character that it will undoubtedly be 
1ecessary to make many, many copies 
xf this film to supply the demand that 
vill be created by general interest in it. 

Then, there are many other sub-com- 
mittees dealing with such subjects as 
rade promotion, securing of financial 
support for the campaign, etc., all headed 
ind composed of men unselfishly de- 
voting themselves to this great move- 
nent. 

There is another sub-committee—ap- 
jointed a short time ago—on securing co- 
yperation with financial institutions. This 
s a broad title, and the sub-committee 
studying this subject finds numerous 
ways by which the effectiveness of the 
‘Save the Surface’ campaign might be 
ncreased through greater co-operation on 
he part of financial institutions, with 
he industry, and has suggested several 
uch activities to the Advisory Commit- 
ee of the “Save the Surface” campaign. 
[The most noteworthy of these, and the 
me which I shall speak of now, is that 
subject dealing with the application of 
he installment method of financing painf- 
ng contracts. 

The committee dealing with this sub- 
ect has made a great study of the rec- 
rd and history of the principles of in- 
tallment selling. As you know, install- 
nent sales are nothing new. They have 
een in effect in this country for a long 
ime. The application of this principle 
n selling has constantly increased until 
oday it has become quite general. In- 
tallment sales probably began in this 
ountry with certain luxuries. Its suc- 
ess in the so-called luxury field—in in- 
reasing the volume of business, has 
radually attracted the attention of 
ther industries, and it began to be ap- 
lied to commodities that could not be 
lassed as luxuries, until today we find 
hat automobiles, pianos, furniture, radio 
quipment, household labor-saving de- 
‘ices, agricultural machinery, rooffing, 
nd an innumerable list of commodities 
re being offered to the American public 
m the deferred payment basis. Now, the 
(merican people have just so much 
noney to spend each year, and all of us 
n this industry are actively in competi- 
ion with all of these other industries in 
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our endeavor to attract to our industry 
our proportion of the annual family ex- 
penditure, and we shall, in this industry, 
find: it increasingly more difficult to get 
our share of this family expenditure, un- 
less we are prepared, and equip ourselves 
to make our appeal on the same basis as 
these other industries, which are so suc- 
cessfully increasing their volume of bus- 
iness. 

Now it may be said by some, that in- 
stallment selling is an uneconomic prac- 
tice, and to those people I would say 
that I think it is a question open to con- 
siderable debate. I recognize very clear- 
ly the difference between the purchase of 
luxuries on the installment plan and the 
necessities or useful commodities, on 
such a plan. We have regarded the man 
who goes into debt to purchase a home 
as a very desirable citizen. If it were 
necessary for the American man to wait 
until he had sufficient cash to purchase 
a home outright, most of our people 
would be living in open fields. We point 
to a man who borrows money to acquire 
a home in a community, as a desirable 
citizen, and yet, after all, isn’t that man 
actually purchasing that home on the 
installment plan? And I fail to see the 
difference between the man who borrows 
money to paint and preserve the physical 
property which he has acquired, and the 
borrowing of money by that man to ac- 
quire such a home. 


I have not come here to attempt in 
any way to sell you the idea of install- 
ment payments as applied to painting 
contracts. Whether or not you are in- 
terested in the application of this princi- 
ple as applied to your business is abso- 
lutely a question for you, individually, to 
decide, The “Save the Surface’ cam- 
paign’s interest in this matter is this: 
It is only a question of time before in- 
dividual manufacturers of paint and var- 
nish and individual contracting painters 
will, themselves, apply this principle, 
and the “Save the Surface’ campaign, 
recognizinz this, considered it advisable 
to have a study of the subject made, and 
to report to the industry the most feas- 
ible plan for applying such a principle 
where any in the industry desire to in- 
voke this method. 

A great many evil and unfortunate 
practices could be developed in connec- 
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tion with this method of merchandising- 
practices, which might result very un- 
fortunately for those who might engage 
in them, and the “Save the Surface” cam- 
pain, through its sub-committee, after 
having studied the matter, has suggested 
a plan which, in their opinion, is a safe 
constructive plan for anyone to follow 
who cares to do business along these 
lines. The committee, for instance, laid 
down as one of its fundamental princi- 
ples in financing work in this industry 
—that no marketing agency of the in- 
dustry (and by that is meant) no paint 
or varnish manufacturer, no jobber, dis- 
tributor, retailer, or painting contrac- 
tor, should in any way become financiak 
ly responsible or liable for loans made 
in connection with the financing of 
painting work. This meant the accept- 
ance by finance companies of one-name 
paper, and through the efforts of this 
sub-committee of the “Save the Surface” 
campaign, it is pleasing to be able to an- 
nounce to you that such arrangements 
have been made by two finance compa- 


‘nies, who are willing to accept paper on 


this basis, As far as I know, it is the 
first time in the history of installment 
merchandise, that finance companies 
have undertaken work on this basis. In 
reaching this decision, they have justly 
considered the superior credit risk which 
they are assuming in this class of work. 
When they are dealing with the Amer- 
ican home owner, who desires to borrow 
money to preserve and improve his phys- 
ical property, they are dealing with the 
finest moral risk in the land. 

The Save the Surface campaign have 
worked out a financial plan which, in 
their opinion, should result to the detri- 
ment of no one engaged in this industry, 
and which does possess the possibilities 
of greatly increased business. The de- 
tails of this plan are available at this 
convention, to anyone who cares for it, 
and I shall not attempt to take up your 
time with the discussion of the modus 
operandi of the pian itself. Arrange- 
ments have been made so that all ques- 
tions pertaining to the details can be 
answered by those here, and may I sug- 
gest that, if only for your information, 
you should avail yourselves of the op- 
portunity to thoroughly acquaint your- 
selves with the details of this plan while 
you are in attendance here. 

I have necessarily had to omit many 
things which the “Save the Surface” 
campaign is daily doing for the advance- 
ment and improvement of the industry, 
but I would like to leave with you the 
impression that I think anyone is bound 
to get, who has any close association 
with this movement—that it is one of the 
most stupendous and far-reaching ben- 
eficial trade co-operative movements 
operating in this country today, and the 
returns that we shall get from it are in 
proportion to what we put into it. This 
campaign is plowing the fields through- 
out the country so that you, and we, and 
those to follow us may reap the harvest 
from its seeds. 

And now, while I have your attention, 
I should like to intrude just a few mo- 
ments more, to make a few observations. 
As I said at the beginning of my talk, I 
see only one great industry. You are 
just as much a part of it as the man- 
ufacturers. You are the _ front-line 
trenches of our industry, It is you with 
whom the public and consumers come in 
contact. Are you doing your full share 
in our common struggle? Are you de- 
voting as much time in your consider- 
ation and plans for trade improvement 
and development of business as we are 
the other groups in the industry? If not, 
you should be. EHveryone in this indus- 
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try has got to put his shoulder to the 
wheel to bring. about the results which 
we all desire, and that is, greater and 
larger business, and more usefulness to 
the public as a whole. 

Now I do not know why it is—but tet 
me cite you my personal case, with 
apology for a personal reference: I live 
on Long Island. I live in a frame 
house, which has always been painted. It 
is perfectly obvious to any passer-by 
whether my house needs a coat of paint 
or not, It is perfectly obvious to any- 
body in the business in my neighborhood, 
whether I am an immediate prospective 
purchaser or not, yet it has never been 
my experience, nor the experience of my 
friends living near me, that any member 
of the painting fraternity has ever come 
to me and endeavored to sell a paint 
job; and yet, I don’t suppose that a week 
goes by that I am not solicited by some 
of the field sales force of the automobile 
industry, furniture industry, or what 
not, to purchase some of their commod- 
ities. American property is crying for 


the products of this industry; is crying - 


for your labor and skill. The painting 
Season, generally speaking, is too short. 
You find yourselves crowded in the peak 
season of demand, and idle many cther 
times. The Save the Surface campaign, 
and many others are doing all that they 
possibly can to change this econdition— 
to lengthen the painting season, and 
there is much I think that you master 
painters could do yourselves to improve 
this condition. You will find the Save 
the Surface campaign, and all of the 
other trade promotional activities of the 
industry, ready and anxious to co-operate 
with you to the fullest possible extent, 
and you have the responsibility to your- 
selves, and your employes, and those de- 
pendent upon you, to do everything 
within your power to make this industry 
of ours a bigger and a better one. We 
are engaged in a common cause—the 
preservation of American property. It is 
a cause of which we may all be justly 
proud, and you may be conscious of the 
fact that with the sale of paint and var- 
nish products, with the sale of your 
services, with the sale of your skill, you 
are selling to American property much 
more than this. You are selling to Amer- 
lcan property the right to exist.- With 
your services, and with the products of 
our industry goes insurance against these 
terrible forces of decay and destruction 
which are resulting in the annual de- 
struction of property in this country at 
the rate of one billion, five hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year, or at the rate of ap- 
proximately half the cost of conducting 
the entire Federal] Government of the 
United States. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I thank you for 
the time which you have given me, and 
I am glad indeed of the opportuntiy to 
attempt to carry to you the message of 
the Save the Surface campaign, and the 
great vitalizing force it is to you and 
to all of us in this industry, Supported 


to the limit of your ability, it is a great 
investment. 


Mr. Downie’s Report 


Chairman William Downie, of 
Cleveland, representing the Interna- 
tional association on the National 
Save the Surface Campaign Commit- 
tee, presented the following report: 


at it is my privilege to report to 
you on behalf of the Save the Sur- 
face Committee of this association. The 
work of our committee is largely one of 
showing our membership. how they can 
secure the greatest benefit from the ac- 
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tivities of the Save the Surface Cam- 
pang. 

The executive committee of the cam- 
paign is made up of representatives from 
all branches of the paint and varnish 
industry. Our association has been well 
represented by our president and general 
secretary. 

It is at these meeting ideas and plans 
of action are presented, discussed, and 
then formulated—then given out to the 
trade to put into concrete form; some- 
thing tangible and desirable for the pub- 
lic at large as well as ourselves, to put 
into practical use. 

A business is likely to fall into a rut 
unless occasionally treated with a goodly 
dose of business ginger, an extra shove, 
or a few new and good ideas diplo- 
matically incorporated and a close co-op- 
eration, in these plans is all that is re- 
quired in return for the many benefits 
they have brought about. 

I would call your attention to the wide 
publicity given to the all-year painting 
campaign equalizing the painting sea- 
sons and thereby creating more business, 
better business, and a smoother running 
business. As this idea has been and is 
being sold to the public, the painter is 
occupying a loftier position for real ser- 
vice in his community. 

Some painters place knowledge of busi- 
ness on a pedestal and workmanship be- 
fore it and many a painter whose head is 
crammed tight with useful and vital facts 
is of little or no use to his fellow men 
because he does not impart his knowl- 
edge to his fellow craftsmen. 

Another of their activities which we 
should not forget to subscribe to and 
purchase in quantities is the Save the 
Surface Magazine to be sent to your cus- 
tomers and your prospects. Incorporate 
the ideas and policies outlined therein 
into your own business, also the Save the 
Surface Calendar is produced for your 
special benefit, incorporating your own 
advertising therein, making an appeal for 
your services three hundred and sixty- 
five (365) days in the year. 

One of the newest formulated plans 
for our immediate consideration at this 
convention is the “Partial Payment Plan” 
for painting now available for home own- 
ers throughout the United States. The 
plan as adopted is as follows: 


Painter finds home owner who de- 
sires to paint and pay for same over 
a period of time. 

Painter submits estimate in writ- 
ing to the home owner, and, if satis- 
factory, the owner is asked to sign 
a contract in which he agrees to 
make a cash payment of at least 
one-fifth of the amount of the con- 
tract to the painter, and the balance 
to the finance company in not more 
than ten equal monthly installments. 

Having secured the contract signed, 
the painter asks for: certain credit 
information on a standard credit in- 
formation blank, furnished by the 
finance company. 

This creait information blank is 
submitted to the finance company, 
which promptly investigates the 
credit of the owner. Painter is no- 
tified if credit has been accepted or 
rejected. For each credit investiga- 
tion the painter pays $1.50 to the 
finance company. 

The painter collects the cash pay- 
ment of at least one-fifth of the 
amount of the contract from the 
owner either before starting work— 
when the first coat has been applied 
—or on completion of the job, ac- 
cording to the arrangements he can 
make. 

On completion of the work the 


. obligations whatever. 
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painter submits bill to owner, gets 

approval of same and mails it with 

contract to the finance company. 

This bill shows the total amount of 

the contract, the amount paid, and 

the balance due. 

The finance company mails a note 
to the owner for signature. On re- 
ceipt of note from the owner, the 
finance company pays to the painter 
8742% of the amount still due, re- 
taining 1212%, which includes the 
charge for service to painter and in- 
terest. No reserve is held by the 
finance company. q 

In figuring the contract price to 
the owner, the painter takes into con- 
sideration the cost of financing by 
adding 12% of the estimated cost of 
the job. 

(This 12% is equivalent to the 
finance charge of 10% of the unpaid 
balance plus an interest charge of 
242% of the unpaid balance and the 
investigation charge of $1.50.) 

The painting contract is a direct 
obligation on the part of the owner 
to pay the unpaid balance to the 
finance company. Neither the painter 
nor any agency of the paint and var- 
nish industry becomes an endorser or 
guarantor, or in any way contin- 
gently liable for payment of the 
amount due the finance company. 

The following companies will — 
finance your jobs: 

The Commercial Credit company 
of Baltimore, with branches in 58 
cities, and the Aetna Finance cor- 
poration, Jefferson Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

I personally can vouch for the success 
of this plan. I personally have op- 
erated it for the last five years with 
varying degrees of success, each year de- 
pending upon the effort put into it. It 
will not act as a conjurer’s wand and 
perform marvelous feats of magic—it is 
a plain, simple, business proposition to 
be worked by you. 

Success does not come right in with-. 
out knocking and make itself at home. 
The idea should inspire us, contracting 
painters to greater effort and bring more 
prosperity. 

In 1920 I put an advertisement in the 
newspaper for a house to house canvasser 
and many answered. Some of them that 
answered the advertisement had records 
to show that they could sell, others were 
only energetic, but all were willing to 
try an untouched and unlimited field. 
Most of them knew a negligible amount 
about painting or paint contracting— 
what some of them knew about it 
amounted to less than nothing and I 
didn’t try to tell them, for all I required 
was an ability to explain the plan; make 
a house to house canvass; suggest to the 
owner that his house might look a little. 
better with a coat or two of paint; then | 
ask permission to send an expert to make 
an estimate of the cost. The estimate 
wasn’t to cost a cent and carried no 
If the property 
owner didn’t have the funds to pay cash 
or on the installment plan he would at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing 
what it would cost to make the old home- | 
stead look like new. 

The canvassers did as I instructed— ° 
the results were surprising. The can-. 
vassers found that painting the home 
was one of the most pleasant subjects 
that could be suggested for conversa: 
tion, and in most instances the house. 
wife liked to discuss it. Many heads of 
household gave permission for an esti- | 
mator to be sent to make an estimate | 
which we did and calculated the cost. 


Then, later, a canvasser returned to the 
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house with the written estimate which 

was submitted for the approval of the 
property owner. Sometimes it was ac- 
cepted on a cash basis, but the fact 
that an easy payment plan was available 
led many more people to. consider 
painting on the instalment plan. The 
experienced canvassers declared that “it 
was the best thing uney had run across— 
and average of ten requests for esti- 
mates for every thirty calls was an un- 
usual percentage.” This is about a day’s 
work. Out of every ten estimates given 
we close one or two jobs. 

We have used three methods of paying 
the canvasser: 

First—An agreed amount for every re- 
quest for an estimate. 

Second—An agreed amount of percent- 
age for all work actually signed up. 

Third—A salary per week, 

The plan has proved profitable with 
me, but I must admit more so in the 
painting season than out of it. 


The two off seasons (Summer and win- 
ter) make our problem complex, and 
anake it difficult for the canvasser to earn 
his pay during these off seasons. Now, 
when margins are closer, the pace hot- 
ter, and dozens of keen fellows scram- 
bling for their share of the trade, bus- 
iness in inclined to fall off, and profits 
dwindle to a minimum quantity unless 
means are employed to keep things going, 
‘and this plan helps; so let us all co- 
operate with Save the Surface Campaign, 
for surely it has helped the customers’ 
attitude toward the need of paint and 
varnish, He is being told how important 
to him paint and varnish are as preser- 
vatives to property. He is being urged 
to paint and varnish more frequently 
than he has done in the past; to do it 
regularly and systematically instead of 
jn the haphazard way he has been 
doing it in the past. He is having his 
attention directed to more things needing 
paint and varnish than would ordinarily 
occur to him, 

If you apply modern salesmanship to 
your business you will solve the problem 
of cut-rate competition of the cheap in- 
competent painter. You will have such 
a demand for your services that you will 
be able to pick and choose your custom- 
ers. 

It may be that a certain class of paint- 
ers will think they see in this partial 
payment financing plan a short cut to 
easy money. Any painter that tries to 
Zet away with poor work will quickly 


learn that no finance company will deal .- 


with him. 

Do not procrastinate on putting this 
plan into practice. Each year you will 
have one less year to do it, but what 
you gain in success you lose in youth— 
each year you pay a mighty price for 
what you gain, a year of your life in 
spending this precious thing. Follow 
the business axiom of trying to attain 
the maximum of returns for the price 
paid. 

Now, Gentlemen: We, as a_ body, 
should pass three resolutions, and I here- 
with offer them for your consideration: 

1. Whereas, The Save the Surface 
Campaign has brought to our attention 
the fact that the industry through its 
Several associations in 1921 set out to 
double the industry in five years’ time, 
and has each year adopted an objective 
for the current year, and 

Whereas, the adoption of this yearly 
objective by all branches of the trade has 
proved very effective in making each year 
the greatest paint and varnish year: 

Therefore be it resolved, That the In- 
ternational Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada, in cvnvention assem- 
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bled accepts as its objective, “MAKE 
1925 THE GREATEST PAINT AND 
VARNISH YEAR, AND DOUBLE THE 
INDUSTRY AHEAD OF TIME.” 

2 (a) Whereas, Other industries have 
greatly increased the consumption of their 
products by enabling the consumer to 
purchase same on easy terms over a pe- 
riod of time, and 

(b) Whereas, It has already been 
demonstrated that the financing of paint- 
ing contracts is feasible and practical, 

(c) Therefore be it resolved, That the 
members of the International Associa- 
tion be urged to investigate carefully the 
Partial Payment Plan for Painting. 

3. Whereas, the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the convention assembled, October, 
1924, unanimously passed the resolution 
asking their members, through their 
salesmen, to encourage master painters 
to become affiliated with their Master 
Painters’ Associations, 

Therefore be it resolved, That the offi- 
cers of the International Association ex- 
press their hearty appreciation to these 
associations for their interest, and take 
immediate steps to take advantage of the 
facilities offered with a view to increas- 
ing membership of the local, State and 
International Associations. 

In conclusion, fellows, let us 

Get together—Pull together, 
Is the spirit that will win, 
If the gales of life we’d weather 
We must buck ’em with a grin. 
Help yourself by helping others— 
Grab an oar and join the crew, 
Pull together with your brothers 
And they’ll win the race with you 

With a verse by an unknown author, 
which expresses my feelings as I attend 
these conventions from year to year, I 
will close: 

’Tis the human touch in this world that 
counts, 

The touch of your hand and mine— 
That means far more to the fainting 

heart 

Than shelter or bread or wine. 
For shelter is gone when the night is 

over 

And bread last but for a day, 

But.the touch of the hand and the sound 
of the voice— ‘ 

Sing on in the soul away, 


The Tharsday Sessions 
HE new Save the Surface film, 


“The Romance of Paint and 
Varnish,” was the first feature of the 
Thursday morning session, and was 
the subject of many favorable com- 
ments at its conclusion. 

The first address of the morning 
was that of F. M. Michael, vice-presi- 
dent of the International association, 
whose subject was ‘Financing of 
Painting Contracts.” His paper was as 
follows: 


Mr. Michael’s Address 


E, as master painters, have all had 
the experience of seeing money 
spent for new autos, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, carpets, draperies, fur- 
niture, etc., by people whose property 
needed material and labor in our line. 
Why was that money spent? Because it 
could be paid in payments. On that 
account, was as master painters and the 
property both suffered. 
Most homes have been purchased on 
payment plan through the help of build- 
ing and loan associations or loan and trust 
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companies and every one of them are in- 
terested in having the property kept up 
in repair. I have known of a good many 
loans being refused unless the property 
was repaired and painted and the loan 
has been increased enough to make same. 
In Philadelphia they say 75 per cent. of 
the homes have been purchased by help 
of the building and loan associations. If 
a man has the desire for a home and a 
pride in its appearance enough to want 
to paint, he is going to pay. You cannot 
get a shiftless man to spend money for 
paint. 

Over seventy-five years ago the plan 
of selling homes on the installment plan 
was inaugurated. Like every innovation, 
in the beginning the enterprise was 
frowned upon; staid business said it 
could not be done; the public itself was 
skeptical. Today there are over 10,000 
building associations in the United 
States with a membership of over seven 
million and total assets of over four 
billion. 

Gradually the mercantile houses took 
up the partial payment form of selling. 
Today, commodities of every kind are sold 
this way and where the merchandise and 
the plan was right, success invariably 
followed. Many of the largest industries 
in the country today built their sales 
structures around the partial payment 
plan. It seems quite logical that the same 
plan which has enabled the home owner 
to purchase his home could and should 
be used to help him preserve and pro- 
tect that home. 

As contracting painters, our one ob- 
ject in business is to make money legiti- 
mately. To make money we must se- 
cure contracts for painting at a profit. 
The more business we can secure the 
more money we can make. 

In the vicinity of every painter there 
are actually hundreds of houses that need 
painting—hundreds of potential prospects 
for profit. The reason why most of these 
houses are not being painted is that the 
owner does not have or cannot afford to 
part with the ready cash. 

But, as you say, the painter cannot 
take painting contracts, pay cash for his 
labor and wait months for his money. In 
order to greatly increase the present vol- 
ume of business that is being done by 
contractors it is necessary that the con- 
tractor be sure of receiving his money 
immediately on completion of the job. 
For many months the paint and varnish 
industry, through the Save the Surface 
Campaign, has been studying this very 
question. Other industries employing 
the installment plan in selling have been 
studied and their methods analyzed from 
the standpoint of the contracting painter. 
The results of this investigation disclose 
the fact that through the installment 
plan the painter can unmistakably and 
materially increase his sales and profits 
without taking any risk of loss. 

Off-hand this may seem like a broad 
statement, but is now possible for every 
contracting painter to offer to accept 
painting work enabling home owners to 
pay over a period of ten months time, 
and the painter receives his cash several 
days after the work has been completed 
and the job approved by the home owner. 

The Save the Surface Campaign Ex- 
ecutive committee has made arrange- 
ments with the Aetna Finance Company, 
Jefferson Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the Commercial Credit Company, of 
Baltimore, Md., with offices in most of 
the principal cities to take on the finan- 
cing of painting contracts as well as 
plumbing, heating, electric wiring, roof- 
ing, etc. 

The arrangements with these finance 
companies provide, first; that no painter 
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dealer or marketing agency becomes an 
endorsee or guarantor, of the paper. Sec- 
ond: They will make no special arrange- 
ments with any paint and varnish firm, 
but render the same service to.all under 
the same terms. Third: Having sat- 
isfied itself regarding the standing of 
those companies the Save the Surface 
Campaign suggests that the trade utilize 
the facilities of those two firms and will 
extend its co-operation to these two com- 
panies exclusively in 1925. But, that the 
campaign committee shall in no way be 
responsible or liable for the transactions 
of these companies. 


(Note.—Mr. Michael then read the de- 
tailed plan which was printed in the De- 
cember issue of THE PAINTERS MAGA- 
ZINE. ) 

Out of four million autos sold in the 
United States in 1923, three million were 
sold on payments, and for 1924 they re- 
port 85 per cent. of the autos were sold 
on payments; and I dare say a house 
went without painting for each auto. I 
have found the best paid accounts are 
the ones where time is agreed upon. You 
will collect $1,000 worth of time payment 
before you will collect $1,000 worth of 
open, regular accounts. 

The above plan is good and should be 
taken advantage of by all who need it 
and can get the service in their locality. 
One of the companies reports, in two 
years, not a penny lost and only two 
people had to be notified to pay up or 
stand suit. They also report from one 
ad sent out offering to finance property 
improvements, over 200 replies were re- 
ceived. Some say, “I cannot get the job 
at my present price. How could I get it 
if I added 12 per cent.?” I: dare say 
you will find in most cases the price 
will not be questioned when they can 
pay for same in payments. You could 
say to them, “You are paying less per 
cent. for financing your painting job 
than any other line of goods you can 
buy on payments.” 

I would recommend you work the pay- 
ment plan for dull seasons. We have 
been doing payment plan work more or 
less for ten years. Never lost but $13.00 
in the ten years on jobs where definite 
payment dates were made. It is true some 
have been behind on payments but we 
have had to discount the unpaid payments 
to the property owner in more than one 
case, Which we do at the rate of 2 per 
cent. per month. I would say finance 
your own payment contracts and put that 
10 per cent. in your own pocket. Your 
banker will help you if put in regular 
form any payments come inside of lien 
limit, 

I wonder if I might go on and say 
something more which must come in the 
future. What is the standing of the 
painting business as a general thing, com- 
pared with the plumbing and heating 
and electric wiring businesses? Go and 
ask the banker-in most any city. We all 
know too well-what the answer will be. 
The paint manufacturer and jobber sales- 
man has been going up and down the 
land for forty yeais that I know of, say- 
ing to the banker, “How about Jim Jones, 
the painter’s credit?’ You know most 
painters are not good payers. A good 
many of us have brought’ that on our- 
selves. (I am not now talking to 
those who have succeeded above the gen- 
eral run, but to those who have made but 
a partial financial success.) We have 
started out in the spring with good in- 
tentions to do good work, collect our 
money promptly and pay our bills. Work 
has come in until we had to increase our 
force, our money is coming in no faster 
than it takes for payroll. Spring work 
is over, new buildings are ready to start 
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painting, collections are still slow, only 
enough to pay payroll on the new build- 
ings. The buildings are delayed by 
plasterer, plumber, carpenter, or. hard- 
ware, your work coming last. You get 
paid last. We get bills paid up late in 
the fall, if at all. We are marked down 
in the scale of business men. We have 
done good work, we are perhaps marked 
up on the scale as master painters, but 
that doesn’t pay_bills. What should be 
done? The General Hlectric company 
found that it was a good business policy 


‘to organize its own finance company to 


finance electrical wiring in homes, which 
transaction is identical with that of paint- 
ing or decorating a house, in as much as 
the labor and materials in wiring cannot 
be re-possessed. This old world progres- 
ses and some day I hope to see a cen- 
tral bank formed by the painting indus- 
tries where master painters’ paper may 
be brokered and the painting business be 
financed by its own members and by that 
the master painter becomes the dealer 
of products he consumes and be so given 
the chance to make more than a moderate 
living. The master painters should have 
the retail profit on all merchanaise that 
comes into their community as the elec- 
tricians and plumbers do. He can then 
recommend intelligently what material 
shall be used, for what purpose, and 
thereby increase the consumption of 
paint. 

Get it an established Main street busi- 
ness as the plumbing and electric busi- 
nesses are doing-and double the con- 
sumption of paint in a community in five 
years. I would say play the game; on 
the square with your customer, your 
banker, and your dealer. Talk things 
over with your banker on financing paint- 
ing contracts and the paint business in 
general. Some of you could have had 
help and don’t know it. Don’t say, “Let 
George do it.’ Go home with the re- 
solve: “I will make the painting and dec- 
orating business a real one, and take it 
out of the alley.” Get your profit on 
paint material as well as the work. It 
can be done. It must be done. The 
manufacturer and jobber will meet you 
more than half way, 


Mr. Michael received a rising vote 
of thanks for his address. The 
motion to indorse the partial pay- 
ment plan 
which had been postponed from the 
afternoon before, was again consid- 
ered. After relating the benefits ac- 
cruing from the operation of this 
method the motion was amended to 
read that the International associa- 
tion favors the consideration of. the 
investigation of this method by the 
various State associations. On mo- 
tion of Mr. Dewar it was agreed that 
the International does not indorse any 
one plan for adoption, but left the 
choice of any plan proposed to the 
local body or individual. 

H. W. Rubins, representing the Na- 
tional Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Committee, presented the ac- 
tivities of that promotional work. Mr. 
Rubins read excerpts from the address 
made by Chairman Granville M. Brei- 
nig, of that National committee, be- 
fore the convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at 
its meeting in Atlantic City last Oc- 
tober. He told of his visit to the 
campaign headquarters in St. Louis, 


of financing contracts, - 


‘or less than the feeling of obligation to 


‘some fifteen years ago our first civic 
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where he saw thousands and thou- — 
sands of newspaper clippings, show- 
ing the interest the public has take 
in the campaign’s work. 


advertising values,” , 
“but I do slcroes that I would. be glad 

to retire from active work if I should 
be given what this campaign has — 
brought in advertising each year in 
excess of $3,000,000.” 


Ethics in Business 


“Ethics, the Soul of Business,” was 
the subject of an inspirational address 
by C. C. Lapham, of Detroit, Mich, 
On motion of Mr. Dewar it was or- 
dered that the principles presented be 
made the ethical guide of the associa- 
tion. 


N its widest sense the term “ethics” 
would imply an examination into the 
general character or habits of mankind 
involving description or history of the 
customs of man during the various pe 
riods of human life, 

Ethics is usually restricted to human 
actions and conduct so far as they con- 
form to or deflect from certain general 
principles commonly known as moral 
principles. Men have become accustomed 
to characterize human actions as good, 
bad, right or wrong. Ethics, then, in its © 
strictest sense is a minute analysis of the 
meaning and scope of these adjectives 
in their relation to human conduct. For 
this reason ethics is at times designated 
as the science of conduct. 

Moralists recognize a three-fold class- | 
ification of action, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, the last-named being in the twi- 
light zone, neither good nor bad. = 
criterion, or standard, by which men 
judge an action as good or bad is a much 
mooted and argued question, 

The form of morality or the standard q 
of judgment so far as the Christian is 
concerned is the Divine will made man- 
ifest in the moral law exemplified in the 
decalogue. In the Christian sense con- 
formity or deflection of an action from 
the decalogue constitutes that action as — 
either good or bad. Our feeling of obli- | 
gation to act in accord with the Ten 
Commandments constitutes our con- 
science. Conscience, then, is nothing more 
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observe laws that we know bind us in © 
our relations to the Deity, the State and 
our fellow-men, Our norm of morality 
or the standard by which we judge the 
morality of our action is nothing short 
of the Divine law. 

The general realization that business — 


‘ethics mean more than a mere two words — 


today, I believe is due to the fact that 


club was born, and since that time has 
been closely followed by several others. 

They have taken into their ranks men 
of various business classifications, and 
year by year have constantly pounded 
into their membership the need of real 
ethical relations in every day business. 
The old elementary principles of “Be 
Honest,” and “Do Unto Others As You 
Would Have Others Do Unto You,” has 
been interlined into twentieth century 
business practice. The relation of sell- 
er and buyer, which in the past compre- 
hended practically all of the business 
methods, is but one of the many relations 
existing in business today. The relation 
between employer and employee, The re- 
lation between the business and thos 
from whom purchases are made, The re- 
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lation between certain business and in- 
terlocking professions. The relation of 
the business to the public generally and 
their community, government and so 
forth. Each added relation multi- 
plies the difficulties of correct business 
methods, and it often requires hard 
thinking to decide whether a_ bus- 
iness action is right or wrong. The sub- 
ject is furthermore complicated by trade 
customs, many of which have been. prac- 
ticed for so long a time that they never 
inquire as to their ethical correctness. 

Profits cannot be disassociated from 
business, for no business has a right to 
exist that does’ not earn a profit. These 
profits should be sufficient to cover all 
overhead, provide for renewals, create a 
reserve for lean years, and to take care 
of losses and return a fair interest on 
capital and labor invested. Profits are 
not adequate which do less. 

There are two subjects in an in- 
dividual’s conduct of his business which 
are co-incndental—one as important as 
the other. 

First, the maintenance of his social po- 
sition in his community, his responsibil- 
ity toward the maintenance of his fam- 
ily—giving them that to which they are 
rightfully entitled in maintaining their 
educational and community standing 
which is: essential to well-rounded cit- 
izenship. 

Second, to be certain that the work in 
which we are engaged is indeed render- 
ing a service to the community and to 
society, and that full consideration is 
given the public as purchasers, and to 
those who are a part of the organiza- 
tion in developing and maintaining the 
establishment of business. 

As a service to society it is necessary 
that the business shall function continu- 
ously, otherwise it would lose its char- 
acter of service and become a disturbing 
element in our economic and social struc- 
ture. 

A business can be operated continuous- 
ly only when it fulfills three conditions. 
The more completely and equitable these 
conditions are fulfilled, the greater the 
service the business renders. 


These three conditions are: 


1. To give adequate satisfaction to cus- 
tomers or clients and to the public in 
general. (This is the element behind 
good will). It is more intangible than 
tangible. It is none the less essential be- 
eause of this lack of material nature. The 
concern whose purpose is to render serv- 
ice to the community need have no fear 
of failing to fulfill this condition, 

2. To give adequate reward for labor 
(including management), This condition 
is a reward which is expressed in. both 
material and spiritual terms. Expe- 
rience during recent years is convincing 
forward-looking business men that the 
intangible or spiritual reward is of im- 
portance over and above the material 
reward or compensation. This reward 
can perhaps best be expressed by the 
word “Satisfaction.” Books can be writ- 
ten on this particular reward or condi- 
tion. Perhaps the least that can be said 


outside of a discussion of wages, is that ' 


working conditions should always be in 
harmony with these two fundamentals of 
democracy: (1) The largest liberty of 
the individual consistent with the gen- 
eral welfare. (2) Equality of opportunity. 

3. To give adequate reward for invest- 
ment. 

Who is responsible for the conduct of 
business and our professions? You and 
I are. This brings us right back to our 
Starting point, individual responsibility. 
Your business is the explanation of your 
Teal self. This is perhaps a bit vague. 
You say make it concrete, tangible. Sup- 
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pose your entire establishment were to 
be destroyed today, lock, stock and bar- 
rel, in such a manner that you would 
not recover damages or insurance, not a 
vestige of the material aspect of your 
business left. Then you would be in a 
position to measure yourself. You would 
see to what extent you have applied 
ethical principles to your affairs, for you 
would have an opportunity to test the 
economic value of these principles. First, 
what would your employees do; second, 
what would your creditors do; third, 
what would your competitors do; and 
fourth, what would your customers and 
clients do? . 

The history of civilization affords 
ample evidence that all nations signal- 
ized certain conduct as proper and _ be- 
coming and other conduct that was cen- 
sured and punished. Every age, race and 
civilization had a distinctive concept of 
conduct as appropriate and fitting the 
needs of the time. Among Christian 
people we have a recognized line of con- 
duct considered proper and fitting as 
characteristic of Christians. In fact, 
every avocation or occupation has, in a 
certain measure, a prescribed and rec- 
ognized manner of action considered 
proper and fitting for fellowship in their 
respective walks of life. To exemplify 
this, we have today professional ethics; 
such as the ethics of the medical pro- 
fession, fegal profession and the minis- 


“try together with the ethics of diplomacy 


and statesmanship. There is also civic 
and social ethics of sportsmanship. Hach 
of these classes, together with various 
other classes, has its own respective de- 
partment that should characterize its 
various representatives. 


We might, at this point, ask ourselves 
what is the norm of morality for busi- 
ness. What is the basis by which we 
judge the good from the bad act in a 
business sense? I believe that the busi- 
ness norm of morality, or the basis of 
judging the good from the bad act, is 
found in the golden rule: “Do Unto 
Others as You Would Have Others Do 
Unto You.’ This, to my mind, is the 
most fundamental and far reaching prin- 
ciple upon which business can base its 
ethical conduct. 

Some moralists classify a sinful act in 
two ways; sins of omission and sins of 
commission. The actual, deliberate ex- 
ecution of a bad act is considered actual 
sin. Failing to perform a good act when 
we are free to do so is sin of omission. 
You will recall the parable in the Gospel 
where the Lord gave one talent to a 
servant and this servant went out and 
buried it so that he might return it to 
the Master on the Judgment Day. To 
another he gave two talents and this 
servant invested the two earnings by 
two more and was thereby enabled to 
return four on the Judgment Day and the 
Lord commended the industry of the ser- 
vant who had used his talents and con- 
demned the other for his lack of enter- 
prise. 

Business man may sin against busi- 
ness ethics either by a direct violation 
of the right of others or by failure to do 
the things necessary for their welfare. 
Is it enough that a man be honest and 
square in all his dealings? It’s true that 
reputation for honest and square deal- 
ing are valuable business assets, but after 
all they might be negative virtues to say 
that a man never made a mistake might 
mean either of two things—he never did 
anything or he is dead. Has the man 
who earned this negative reputation nec- 
essarily performed all his duties as a 
business man? Does the head of an in- 
dustry who has not robbed his employees, 
nor exacted more than the requirements 
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of labor laws justify, nor meddled in 
their personal or private affairs fulfill the 
requirements of business ethics? 

The most that can be said for such a 
man is that his industry affords men a 
livelihood. Not by bread alone does man 
live, but by the incentive and oppor- 
tunity to become of greater service to So- 
ciety and himself. The greatest thing 
that any industry can build is men. We 
build animals by feeding, but this process 
never builds men. Men are made of 
finer stuff. The industry that neglects 
its personnel and fails to stimulate the 
elements that make for better citizen- 
ship and greater usefulness, fails in both 
civic and industrial obligations. 


The greed and indifference of industry 
are prolific sources of inspiration for 
communistic propaganda. When industry, 
as a whole, gives some concrete evidence 
of being its brother’s keeper, soap boxes 
will revert to their natural use; red 
flags will be used exclusively to incite 
pulls, and blatant oratory will be re- 
stricted to political campaigns. , 

One can not expect industry to in- 
augurate any Butopian epoch that will 
be a kind of industrial millennium. We 
do not expect industry to curtail its pro- 
ductiveness or profitableness in order to 
ameliorate living conditions. We have 
a right to expect, however, that industry 
includes in its manufacturing process of 
material the process of men building. 
This will not retard progress, but will 
make it more permanent and lasting. 
se of righteousness and business 
justice are developed or spoiled in many 
business enterprises. Young men and 
young women, with high moral sense of 
veracity and straight dealings, are fre- 
quently demoralized by daily contact with 
questionable practices characteristic of 
the organization of which they are mem- 
bers. Misrepresentation in advertising, 
false weights and measures, untruthful 
statements in our business practice, to- 
gether with dishonesty and what is akin 
to bribery in securing business are 
frequently the factors that result in dis- 
torted business concepts on the part of 
employees. We know of a specific instance 
where a young man defaulted with ap- 
proximately $10,000, and in the course of 
the hearing he said he had only taken a 
small percentage of what his employers 
had stolen from their trade through mis- 
representation over a period of years. 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mein 
as to be hated needs but be seen, 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with its face we 
first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” 


I mentioned the fact that moralists des- 
ignate certain actions as indifferent, be- 
ing classified as neither good nor bad. 
The zone of indifferent acts, in a business 
sense, might be designated as the dan- 
ger zone. Many unethical practices and 
questionable methods originate in the 
zone of indifferent acts. Many men who 
would not stoop to an overt act of dis- 
honesty in their personal dealings, will 
connive at dishonesty in their business 
relations. 

Assume, for example, that you give a 
cigar to a man to whom you are trying 
to sell goods. This act in itself seems 
highly indifferent and only indicative 
of a feeling of friendship on your part. 
Suppose you give the prospect a_ half 
dozen of cigars or a box of cigars. As- 
sume that you make it a practice of 
sending him cigars regularly. Casually 
giving a prospect a cigar may be, as 
mentioned, only indicative of friendship, 
From this indifferent act it is only a step 
to the immoral act of bribery. Bribery 
when seen through the eyes of the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission is one phase of 
unfair competition which covers many 
methods of influencing trade. -Among 
the various ways of being guilty of un- 
fair competition and consequently violat- 
ing business ethics, the following might 
be mentioned: 


1. False and misleading advertis- 
ing. 

2. Misbranding of articles as re- 
gards the materials or ingredients of 
which they are composed. 


3. Adulterations of various prod- 
ucts and misrepresenting them as 
pure or selling them under such 
names and circumstances that the 
purchaser would be led to believe 
them pure. 

4. Obtaining business or trade se- 
crets of competitors by espionage of 
their plants, 

5. Obtaining breach of competi- 
tors’ contracts for the sale of com- 
moaities by misrepresentation or 
other means. 

6. Making false or disparaging 
statements concerning competitors’ 
products, business or: financial credit. 

7. Sale of rebuilt articles of va- 
rious descriptions as new products. 

8. Giving away goods in large quan- 
tities to hamper and embarrass small 
competitors. 

9. Selling goods below cost to ac- 
complish the same results. 

10. Bidding up the price of raw 
materials, to a point where business 
is unprofitable, for the purpose of in- 
juring weaker competitors, 

11. Tampering with the products 
sold by competitors for the purpose 
of discrediting them with purchasers. 

12. Trade boycott or combination 
of traders to prevent other traders 
from obtaining goods through the 
usual channels. 

13. Passing off the products of one 
manufacturer for those of another by 
imitation of production, appearance 
of goods or by simulation of adver- 
tising. 

14. Imtimidation. 

Here is a catalog of the actual sins 
against business ethics that have orig- 
inated in the danger zone of indifferent 
acts. 

The management of many companies 
that have been judged violators of one or 
more of these sins of unfair competition 
would in most instances resent any in- 
sinuation of their honesty and integrity 
of character. In fact, their social deal- 
ings would justify the resentment be- 
cause these men are usually truthful 
and honest in their social relations. In 
their business relations they seem to as- 
sume a justifiable attitude toward ques- 
tionable business dealings, Many a man 
would not stoop socially to the little acts 
of dishonesty that he considers proper 
in business. There are men whose ver- 
acity is absolutely trustworthy in their 
social dealings, and yet whose business 
advertising ig characterized by misrepre- 
sentation. There are other men who 
would not deliberately steal a penny, and 
yet in a business way will take advantage 
of others to the extent of thousands of 
dollars. You will find men who would 
not think of oppressing the poor, and 
these very men will stop at nothing to 
crush the business life of the small com- 
petitor. 

Practices that become common and 
reprehensible from the standpoint of bus- 
iness ethics do not spring up over night. 

There is a zone of embarrassment, in- 
jury and injustice that represents the 
things we can do in violation of business 
ethics, and yet avoid the penalties of the 
Federal Government. 
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It is the easiest thing in the world to 
keep within the law and yet violate bus- 
iness ethics. The laws of this nation 
have suffered more in the abuse of their 
spirit by the public in general than they 
have by the infraction of their letter by 
inmates of the penitentiaries. Men have 
succeeded in avoiding the strong arm of 
the law because they have learned how to 
defeat the object of the law, and yet 
refrain from actually violating it literal- 
ly, They are clever enough to defeat the 
law and yet avoid the penalties of its 
violence. These men are found in prac- 
tically every walk of life. Business cer- 
tainly has its quota of such men. It is 
a physical impossibility to cover the ac- 
tivities of such men by legislation. The 
attitude of these men seems to be exem- 
plified in the statement, “After us, the 
deluge.” Like Samson of old, blinded 
by their own cupidity, they would not 
hesitate to pull down the business temple 
on their own heads ag well as on others, 
if it seemed to be their only means of 
attaining their end. 

In the ethics of sportsmanship, men 
are classified rigorously according to 
their qualifications. In the pugilistic 
game, men must be in the same class, 
which is based on weight and experience. 
If the law did not prevent contests be- 
tween men of different classes, public 
sportsmanship would. In every line of 
sports, men who compete are given sim- 
ilar opportunities, The Sporting world 
will not allow either party to suffer an 
unfair advantage. Men must be evenly 
matched in experience, prowess and gen- 
eral ability in every line of sport. 


Good business, like g00d sportsman- 
ship, is on a competitive basis. The very 
life, stimulation, progress and achieve- 
ment of business depend on competition. 
The man who seeks an advantage in 
sportsmanship is branded as yellow. The 
Same color should characterize the busi- 
nesS man who sins against fair and hon- 
orable Sportsmanship in business com- 
petition. Not thanks to the man who 
wins by unfair means either in sport or 
in business. 

The athlete takes all the precautions 
necessary to put himself in good condi- 
tion. His training covers months and 
years of preparation for the contest. 
Should he lose, he doesn’t quit, he profits 
by his mistakes and trains harder. Many 
business men make no preparation; like 
fools they rush in where angels fear 
to tread and expect to compete with the 
well trained organization. When they 
can’t win by fair means they have re- 
course to a foul. They would rather lose 
on a foul and stoop to unethical prac- 
tice than let the competitor win. This 
fouling in business covers a multitude of 
activity. With some it’s a price cutting 
affair, with others it is a gross misrep- 
resentation. Some have recourse to 
cheap imitation, while others malign and 
Spread derogatory propaganda about the 
habits or practices of their competitor’s 
business policy or organization. Some 
even bribe the employees of competitors 
for so-called inside information. 

The penalties that business men pay 
annually for the lack of sportsmanship 
on the part of others are enormous. 
These penalties usually take the form of 
expenditures that are absolutely unnec- 
essary, but imposed by unthinking and 
selfish competitors. The extreme to 
which some merchants are forced by fel- 
low merchants in accepting return mer- 
chandise, unlimited service with its 
enormous expenditures to sustain that 
service; various forms of discounts and 
allowances, together with the extreme 
credit concessions are just so many evi- 
dences of lack of consideration for others 
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as well as good business judgment in 

making these things necessary. a 

Mark Twain was told of a current 

rumor to the effect that he was dea¢, 

Twain laughed and commented that the 
rumor was “Highly Exaggerated.” 


When we investigate some of the re- 
searches of the better business bureaus 
throughout the country, we are convinced 
that many advertisements are (like the 
rumor of Twain’s death) highly ex- 
aggerated. In St. Louis, last year the 
merchandise department of the better 
business bureau conducted 798 specific in- 
vestigations of retail advertising. The 
Boston Bureau investigated 1,681, and of 
this number 969 complaints were found 
to be justified. In one month the Bos- 
ton Bureau investigated 338 advertising 
statements, of which 189 were misleading. 
The Akron Bureau, during the month 
of March, last year, conducted 85 investi- 
gations and reported 34 instances of un- 
truthful advertising. These few  in- 
stances are indicative of the extent of 
misrepresentation in advertising. As 
typical of some of the patent exageera- 
tion, the following might be cited: 

“T sell absolutely the best that can 
be manufactured.” “Millions of men 
make my store their hat headquarters.” 
(This was an advertisement of a natter 
in a town of about 30,000 people). 

Frequently advertising leaves the 
realms of exaggeration and enters the 
ranks of Ananias. In other words, there 
is a deliberate intention to deceive and 
that in plain parlance is what moralists 
designate as a “Lie.” 

A furniture dealer set up a sign en-> 
nouncing: “A special sale with one- 
fourth off on every article in the store.” 
When a member of the better business 
bureau entered and attempted to buy a 
sectional bookcase priced at $27.50, the 
salesman refused to allow the reduction. 
The cut, he said, didn’t apply to nation- 
ally advertised lines, 

In the same city an advertisement ap- 
peared in a show window designating a 
line of shoes at $2.50 a pair. An in- 
vestigator of the better business bureau 
became suspicious when he saw the shoes, 
because he knew that no shoe dealer 
could afford to sell that iine for $2.50. 
He attempted to buy the shees for $2.50, 
as advertised, and was told that the 
shoes were $6.00. The proprietor inform- 
ed him that the sign was just to bring 
people into the store. 

The old sacrifice sale stuff as a result 
of bankruptcy, fire, business reverses, 
financial condition has been worked to 
death. Imagine an outfit utilizing an 
appeal of this kind: “Help! Have 
Mercy! We cried to our landlord. You 
can’t and won’t put us out into the street. 
Our kind landlord granted us another 
week so we have again cut the price of 
every garment and every article under- 
neath our roof.’ A business bureau in- 
vestigator found that since the first day 
of the sale the price had not been lowered 
at all. This kind of advertising is not 
only misrepresentation, it is unadulter- 
ated lying. 

Another form of misrepresentation con- 
sists in having at least the proverbial 
grain of truth in the form of some stock 
advertised. For instance, a concern ad- 
vertised the following: : 

Dresses worth $35.00 to $45.00, at 
$20.00. Investigation disclosed the fact 
that there were a few $35.00 and one or 
two $45.00 dresses in the stock, but 98 
per cent. of it was the $20.00 valuation 
for which the dresses were being sold. 

“Fifty-nine cents women’s hose. Two 
pair for a dollar,’ announced another 
store. Investigation proved that these 
hose regularly sold for 50c. 
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Business confidence is one of the most 
necessary factors for business continuity. 
An organization that has lost public con- 
fidence has undermined its foundation. 
When the public loses faith in the mer- 
‘ehandise of any concern that concern is 
through. One of the most potent factors 
to destroy public faith is misrepresenta- 
tion. The institution that has. estab- 
lished a reputation for integrity and fair 
business dealings is destined to grow. 

James Russell Lowell said: ‘’Tis 
prosperous to be just.” The better class 
of American business men are begin- 
ning to recognize the wisdom of this 
statement. One of the largest mail order 
houses in the country has voluntarily 
discontinued the sale of firearms. No of- 
ficial pressure was brought to _ bear, 
neither was there any coercion that 
caused this decision. As a matter of fact, 
their sale of firearms was a profitable 
branch of the business and could have 
been continued with perfect security as 
far as the law was concerned. This house 
concluded that the public is opposed to 

the sale of firearms and it displayed good 

judgment in assuming that public senti- 
ment is a better mould for business policy 
than the enactment of legislation. The 
issue was decided from the moral point 
of view. When business begins to shape 
its policy on moral principles rather than 
on gross values, its moral influence will 
be as great a factor in the public wel- 
fare as its economy. 

In conclusion let us say that more 
than ever before society is looking upon 
every vocation from two viewpoints. 
First, the viewpoint of the individual; 
and second, the viewpoint of society as 
served by the individual. A _ business 
which only serves the individual cannot 
be considered as a highly honorable 
business. Service and ethics are very 
closely co-related today. The business 
man gets by giving; he accumuluates by 
scattering; he adds to his own business 
success by giving to the interests of 
others. This may be either in the use 
of time or money. Some men have merely 
by their personal influence contributed 
much to great enterprises. Others have 
given of their own personal services in 
positions of leadership which sometimes 
mean more than mere monentary con- 
tributions. Others have through ‘the giv- 
ing of great gifts put salt into society, 
and aided in its salvation. Any influ- 
ence in America, either individual or as- 
sociated, that will continue to aid in bet- 
tering as well as continuing the mes- 
sage of better business ethics will be 
rendering an untold service to the com- 
ing generation of business men. 


Linseed Oil 
Paul R. Croll, of Milwaukee, pre- 
sented a paper on linseed oil, which 
was as follows: 


Mr. Croll’s Paper 


NE of our country’s business giants 
has said “The foundation of society 
are the men and means to grow things, 
to make things, and to carry things. As 
long as agriculture, manufacture, and 
transportation survive, the world can 
survive any economic or social change.” 
It is important that we realize how vi- 
tally the products of our industry are 
the necessary reinforcements of these 
“foundations of society.” 

Certainly, without the increased life 
given to all manufactured products by 
paint and varnish, the men and means 
to make things would be decidedly over- 
burdened. Transportation equipment un- 
protected against decay would multiply 
the cost of carrying things. The farmer, 
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also, would find his share of social re- 
sponsibility in growing things seriously 
affected by the lack of paint and varnish. 

Linseed oil, our most important raw 
material, deserves first consideration in 
planning this maintenance service for 
which we are responsible. I know your 
interest in linseed oil is complete from 
the growth of flax to the final service 
of a paint or varnish film, but I believe 
you are mostly concerned with the pres- 
ent supply and demand for oil, with the 
quality of raw and refined oils, and with 
the uses of linseed oil in combination 
with other vehicles and with pigments. 

Linseed Oil—How much is available? 
How much do we need? Where can we 
obtain it? 

Despite all efforts to find a satisfactory 
substitute, the demand for linseed oil 
continues in direct proportion to paint 
and varnish production. The joint ef- 
forts to double our industry curing five 
years depended a great deal on the suc- 
cess of increasing the flax crop. 

Reviewing our sources of supply, we 
find the Argentine, the United States, 
India, and Canada named in order of 
size of normal flax crop. The total 
world’s production for 1924 is estimated 
at about 133,000,000 bushels, as follows: 


FAT ENLING Wee oe ele all leer 52,000,000 
inmitedsStatesiec.. doce seee 30,000,000 
TLL AE ee Mette ities. © oer 18,000,000 
Carla da wereinawann oct eels 10,000,000 
Russia (estimate) ........ 10,000,000 
Scattered ys ws ss ens tote eee a 13,000,000 


These figures for Argentina represent 
a crop harvested late in 1924 and early 
in 1925. 


Last year our crop was larger than 
the yield in India, putting us into sec- 
ond position. United States figures since 
the “Double the Industry by 1926” ob- 
jective for paint and varnish are as fol- 
lows: 


Acres. Bushels. 
12 De ese tere 1,108,000 8,029,000 
LG 22 Be A Ranch’ sane 1,113,000 10,375,000 
TERY Se eee Ss 2,285,000 17,429,000 
BIO? OS Seek 6 eA 3,289,000 30,173,000 


The 1924 crop breaks all records, top- 
ping 29,285,000 in 1902 and 28,478,000 
in 1905. Since the crop failure of 1907 
the organized efforts of paint and var- 
nish associations have helped a great 
deal to back the splendid work of gov- 
ernment experiment stations in over- 
coming wilt and other disease and in 
making flax culture attractive to the 
American farmer. 

Worthy of special mention is the com- 
bination of flax with other grains, par- 
ticularly the combination of flax and 
wheat. The advantages which result in 
a larger net income per «acre are being 
thoroughly established by increased acre- 
age planted to the combination crop. 
These statements show how effective have 
been the efforts of the chief users of 
linseed oil in stimulating its necessary 
production. But we shall leave further 
statistics and estimates on the economics 
of linseed oil and consider next its 
quality. 

We continue to hear regrets from some 
users that linseed oil is not so good 
in quality as it was years ago. We think 
of the Englishman visiting his aged 
Scotch grandmother and complaining of 
the Scotch wine. Says the grandmother, 
“You are right! Old Scotch wine is not 
as good as it used to be and it never was.” 
You will agree that the linseed oil, both 
raw and boiled, which you can obtain 
today differs very little from the former 
supplies. Any quality change has been 
for the better. . 

Just as science has successfully in- 
creased yields by fighting flax enemies, 
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chemistry and engineering also have im- 
proved the methods of removing the oil 
from the seed and clarifying the oil to 
produce a uniform high quality raw 
linseed oil of commerce. Properly set- 
tled and filtered raw oil is readily avail- 
abe in large quantities and of a quality 
never before exceeded. No little study 
has been given the design of machinery, 
the clarifying media, and all details of 
settling to attain our present quality. 


You all know that raw linseed oil has 
a deep, yellow color, which can very 
easily be bleached out by any one of 
several methods. The fact that raw oil 
exposed to sunlight in a paint film will 
very quickly bleach out as light as any 
refined oil makes its use acceptable for 
general exterior painting. I have on ex- 
hibit two cylinders which were filled with 
raw linseed oil fifteen months ago. One 
sample has been exposed to sunlight on 
a window sill and the other sample of 
the same oil has been kept in a darker 
cabinet. Note the color difference. In 
this paint film we would find sunlight 
would remove practically all of this color. 

These oils which have been undis- 
turbed for more than a year illustrate 
another fact about raw oil quality. Lin- 
seed oil direct from the crushing op- 
erations contains various kinds of sus- 
pended matter, commonly known as 
“foots,’ which must be removed by set- 
tling, aging, filtering, and clarifying be- 
fore a reliable uniformity of quality can 
be secured for raw oil. The _ perfect 
clarity of these samples after fifteen 
months is sufficient evidence of success 
in producing the quality of linseed oil 
which you want—clear, free from foots, 
well settled, uniform. 

Boiled linseed oil is prepared from raw 
oil by heating with the proper metallic 
salts to speed up drying. Under some 
conditions boiled oil will dry in about 
one-fourth the time of raw oil. This 
cylinder of boiled oil has also been 
standing for more than a year, and you 
will see how the quality of raw oil is 
reflected in the clear appearance of the 
boiled oil made therefrom, 

You are most concerned with raw and 
boiled oil and I wish to emphasize again 
how seriously the master painter’s com- 
ments are received. Your interest and 
helpful criticism has served to stimu- 
late and encourage our technical efforts 
and we shall continue to work with 
you in further developments necessary 
to secure your best results. 

You will have some interest in the types 
of refined linseed oil used for paint and 
varnish manufacture. While an acid 
treated oil remains the accepted refined 
oil for paints and an alkaline refined 
oil is best for varnish, there are Many 
details of refining that are constantly be- 
ing improved. 

By modern methods of experiment in 
which trained men are given the time 
and facilities for getting facts, we can 
all hope for better understanding about 
some of these questions concerning lin- 
seed oil. 

1. The exact nature of “drying” of lin- 
seed oil and the effect on paint life of 
added driers. 

2. The important influence of moisture, 
temperature changes, and sunlight on 
linseed oil films. 

3. The influence of various pigments on 
normal behavior of oil films. 

4. The proper amounts of oil to use in 
paints for dirty, industrial sections. 

5. The best methods of treating oil for 
gloss enamels in one case and for flat 
paints and undercoats. 

6. The best design of priming coats and 
finishing coats for various species of 
wood. 
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7. Thorough study of paint durability 
by exposure to normal weathering agents 
and the development of accelerated 
weathering tests. 

These are but a few of many ways that 
affect our daily work and some of the 
means to study them. I can promise 
for the research worker greater efforts 
than ever to meet your needs for the best 
materials. This is sure to follow from 
your keen observation of paint behavior 
in service and the broad spirit you show 
in co-operation. 


There was no afternoon session held 
on Thursday, the delegates being in- 
vited to visit the Short Course System 
of Painting in progress in Des Moines 
and also the manufacturers’ exhibits. 


The Closing Day 
ITER chorous singing, led by 
Tyne M. Buck, with George 
Udall, of New Jersey, at the piano, 
Mr. Buck told of the short term sys- 
tem of painting for the journeymen 
and employers being conducted in Des 
Moines. He reported that forty-one 
had been registered for the course, 
with a daily attendance averaging 75 
per cent. 


Mr. McGhan reported as follows as 
treasurer of the association: 


Secretary McGhan’s Report 


S it is my intention to retire from 

office with this term I beg to here- 

with submit a report somewhat in detail 
of the office of secretary and treasurer. 


When I assumed these joint offices in 
1916, now nine years ago, the need very 
quickly developed of establishing an ex- 
tensive mailing campaign in order that 
the principles of this association be broad- 
cast throughout the painting industry, 
broadcast to a number far in excess of 
our membership, which in 1916 was 
1,832 members, and inform others of 
the industry, the salesman, the dealer 
and manufacturer of our aspirations and 
of our standards. In other words I felt 
commissioned to do those things which 
the preamble of our constitution states 
plainly to be the purposes of our organi- 
zation. In this I have always felt I was 
interpreting the will of the vast ma- 
jority of this association, for our very 
purpose in existing is to uplift the trade, 
and not a piece of literature has been is- 
sued nor action taken that has not that 
principle as the keynote. I did not con- 
fine this campaign to our membership 
nor to the master painter, for such a 
movement should not be localized nor in- 
dividualized. I addressed all I could 
reach, enlisting every publication and 
house organ circulating in the industry, 
setting forth our standards. 

From my office I have issued very 
many thousands of copies of such litera- 
ture as the overhead cost sheets, job rec- 
ord envelopes, weekly time sheets, the 
booklet entitled, “Why a Young Man 
Should Learn the Trade of Painting and 
Decorating.” The folder entitled, “Ad- 
vantages to the Master Painter in Joining 
an Association,’ has had a circulation of 
8,000—but the testbook has, by far, cre- 
ated the best and most lasting im- 
nearly 10,000. I prevailed upon the “Save 
the Surface” Executive Committee to is- 
sue the two booklets, entitled, “Making 
More Money in the Painting Business,” 
and “Price Competition”; the combined 
circulation of these two booklets was 
65,000. I mention these particular duties 
of the secretarial office in order to draw 
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your attention to a point which I con- 
sider of very great importance and one 
generally overlooked. That is, the duties 
of a secretary of this association must 
necessarily be performed by travel in 
order to come in touch personally with 
our affiliated bodies and to reach and 
confer- with other bodies within the in- 
dustry or the duties are otherwise per- 
formed by mail. These necessary duties 
involve very heavy expense. There is lit- 
tle or nothing of a local nature among 
the duties. 

The result of this activity was shown 
at the Louiseville convention when the 
membership reached the peak, numbering 
3,926, an increase of 120 per cent. over 
that of 1916, then the work was placed 
in the hands of committees. I ask to 
be clearly understood on this subject. As 
you are aware, this International Asso- 
ciation cannot take in members except 
the. individual residing in a_ locality 
which is not covered within the juris- 
diction of a State or local association. 
There are not many such individual mem- 
bers. It is necessary for the prospective 
member to join the State or unattached 
local. 

Therefore an increase in membership 
depends upon the activity of a State or 
local, but the International association 
acts as intermediary between those differ- 
ent States and local associations. If 
there is an important development within 
the industry, similar to the “Save the 
Surface’ movement or a general advance 
in wages, or the teaching of our trade 
in vocational schools, or the introduction 
of new materials, it is in disseminating 
such knowledge that the International as- 
sociation becomes of value. I have estab- 
lished a mailing method of disseminating 
such knowledge and to support the local 
secretary. There is not an association of 
Master Painters in this country not af- 
filiated with this International associa- 
tion that I have not personally visited 
and invited them to join. I did that at 
San Francisco and the California State 
Association came in, also The Decorating 
and Painting Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago and vicinity, the downtown asso- 
ciation, Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Atlanta, Ga.; the northwest association 
of the States of Washington and Oregon. 
In my opinion this work of mailing to the 
individual. is necessary, although expen- 
sive, aS a support to the affiliated bodies, 
supplied by the International. I am also 
very positive of the opinion that it is 
work which cannot be performed by a 
committee. 


As an illustration of the value of the 
literature I am constantly distributing 
permit me to read this note received on 
the day I left Washington: ‘Please send 
to this office addressed for the attention 
of the writer the folder: ‘Reasons Why 
a Master Painter Should Join an Asso- 
ciation. We would be interested in re- 
ceiving copies of any other literature 
concerning the activities of the Interna- 
tion Association of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators.” Signed, W. F. Otto, 
Sales Department, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
company. I am constantly receiving such 
requests. . 


The demand for the literature I have 
on hand is constant, as I supply all re- 
quests made to the many magazines and 
house organs circulating in the industry; 
you may receive a news letter or a mes- 
sage containing trade information or a 
call to the convention giving the pro- 
gram or other information like the wage 
the secretary one hundred and fifty dol- 
scale of May 1. The expense to you ap- 
pears trivial, but it has cost the office of 
lars ($150.00) or more to put 4,000 of 
these letters in the mail. 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


Feeling that I was interpreting the 
written. words of our constitution and 
the implied will of our different conven- 
tions and the purposes of our governing 
body, the Executive board. I have ac- 
tively gone forward as an executive sec- — 
retary, but not as a clerk. ; 


I have confronted the advertising man- 
agers of the painting industry at a very 
large meeting of these officials, called to 
meet at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
the subject of what may be called detri- 
mental advertising and kept the protest 
up for years and it is now generally con- 
ceded that such advertising has largely 
ceased. These necessary activities take 
time, the expense of travel and very large 
mail expense. These necessities I have 
fulfilled to the very best of my ability 
and to the very limit of human eudur- 
ance and I hope I have properly inter- 
preted your wishes. 

I have very carefully cultivated our re- 
lations with the other branches of the 
industry through the “Save the Surface” 
Executive Committee as well as the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, all meetings of which I have at- 
tended wherever held, with the excep- 
tion of those held in the present year. 

I have on hand January 28, 1925, 746 
textbooks, 1,537 copies of ““‘Why a Young 
Man Should Learn the Trade of Paint- — 
ing and Decorating,” 1,442 copies of “The 
Advantages to the Master Painter in 
Joining an Association,” 2,225 Job Record 
Envelopes, 300 Over-Head Cost Sheets, an 
90 Weekly Time Sheets. The selling value 
of this literature is $1,577.52, as the 
746 textbooks will sell for $1,044.40—as 
the orders are quite constant. There are 
on file current accounts collectable the 
sum of $453.19. The total value of these 
assets is $1,577.52. 

At the Atlantic City convention I was 
instructed to check against the reserve 
fund for an amount to finance the 2,500 
textbooks at that time ordered. I have 
done so to the extent of $1,577.52, but the 
value of the printed matter and books 
are equivalent to that sum. The reserve 
fund stands in cash, $3,020.34. In printed 
matter value, $1,124.33. In accounts col- 
lectable, $453.19. A total of $4,597.76. 
The reserve fund stands, therefore, bal- 
anced, as there is no question of the quick 
sale of the goods in hand as the demand 
is quite constant. The supply of text- 
books on hand at present will last but 
a few months. . 

It is quite gratifying to me to repor 
that on relinquishing this office after a 
term of nine years, that I am enabled 
to turn over the income of the current 
year accruing from the per capita tax 
and the dues of the associate members 
with a deficit reduced to the minimum, 
resulting from conducting the office to 
date, in other words I am turning over the 
entire sum of the current year’s income 
with very small deductions, because of 
the past expenses. There is very little 
deficit, every year since I assumed this 
office in 1916 I have been confronted with 
a deficit of large proportion in the latter 
part of each year, this year that deficit’ 
is very small. This has been the result 
of the small margin of profit resulting — 
from the very large sale of the textbook. 

I do not desire to create the impres- 
sion that any considerable profit resulted 
from the sale of this book. I do not be- 
lieve it was the intention of this asso- 
ciation to commercialize this book to the 
extent of making money on the appren- 
pressin, that has reached a circulation of 
tice, had the overhead cost of forward- 
ing 10,000 copies of this book been 
charged or paid it would just about have 
borne its own expense. The book has 
been marketed at a price very near its 
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cost of production. The Master Painter 
and the schools have taken by far the 
larger part of the 10,000 books marketed| 

When I assumed this office in 1916 the 
assets, reserve fund and uctive fund were 
within $5,000. I turn it over to you in 


the sum of $10,000, for the reserve fund 
stands balanced at more than $4,500 and 


my gratitude. I 


the per capita tax and p: yment of the 
annual dues will, as usual, exceed $6,000, 
the exact figures cannot be given at this 
hour as reports must come from the 
credential committee but I have returns 
already in hand indicating substantial in- 
erease in membership at several points. 
I am perfectly secure in reporting that 
I am turning over a treasury of $10,000, 
showing, I believe, the finances of the 
International Association to be at this 
time on a sound basis, more than ever 
before. 
In retiring I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the many courtesies I have 
received in my extensive travels when 
visiting our members in convention in 
their respective localities. I particularly 
wish to thank this association for the 
confidence confided in me in managing 
the finances of our institution and to 
say, in parting, that I have exercised 
every possible degree of economy, com- 
mensurate with progress. I have been 
touched deeply by the receipt of a great 
number of letters from individuals and 
resolutions adopted by State associations 
and by the Executive Committee of the 
“Save the Surface” with reference to my 
retirement. So many I have not had time 
to reply, thereto, to those I extend hereby 
have been with you 
many years, in parting, I wish to thank 


you for confidences reposed and wish you 


well in the future. 


Ways and Means Report 
H. W. Rubins, chairman of the 


_ Ways and Means committee, reported 


in favor of raising the per capita tax 
from one dollar to one dollar and 
fifty cents and at the same time in- 
creasing the dues from the associate 


members to $100. He also asked that 


the State associations should con- 
tribute fifty cents for each member 


this year in addition to the regular per 


capita tax, as the new tax would not 


- Connecticut, 


go into effect until next year. A 
number of States, including Ohio, 
Massachusetts, New 


York, Minnesota, announced their wil- 


lingness to immediately give checks for 
this increased amount, following the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 
Mr. Rubins’s report, carrying the bud- 
get proposed, was as follows: 


Report of Ways and Means 
Committee 


E, the members of the Ways 


and Means Committee ap-- 


pointed to consider the finances of the 
association, beg to report as follows: 
The association, due to the declin- 
ing membership, with no correspond- 
ing reduction in expenditures has come 
to a point that requires consideration 
if the association is to grow in its 
usefulness in the trade and get the best 


results from the present opportunities. 


Bat ke 


We feel confident that there is be- 
fore us a time of great promise and 
the association must be in a position 
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to benefit by it. The difficulties are by 
no means insurmountable, but they 
must intelligently meet. We urge 
first, last and all the time, continued 
efforts in securing new members. This 
is vital. In the meantime we need 
more money and the committee makes 
three suggestions as follows: 


1. We recommend that the In- 
ternational, the State and Terri- 
torial associations be asked to 
make the subscription at this time 
and for this year to the Interna- 
tional equal to fifty cents per ac- 
tive member. 

2. We recommend that the In- 
ternational, the State and Terri- 
torial associations to make a sub- 
scription at this time for this 
year to the International equal 
to one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per associate member. 

3. We recommend that the In- 
ternational ask the associate 
members of the International to 
make a subscription at this time 
and for this year to the Interna- 
tional of $25.00 each. 

We are advised by the secretary’s 
office, through a preliminary report of 
the auditing committee, an approxi- 
mate statement of our present con- 
ditions : 


Total receipts to date, Feb. 3..... $13,846.26 
Total expenditures to date........ 9,164.78 
TOCA rerevekthaviatacelene: saniotele. ais inte, allexe ties $4,681.48 
23 associate members unpaid...... 1,150.00 
$5,831.48 

FRESE PVG MULE Clears ctapel ihr sites) cheyepelictet sts $3,020.24 
Unpaid) book accoumt —22.5.0./2..10)- 453.19 
TA GUENG KtDOOKAs cal bi Ol ad Oren. ter ctelsieRelta « 1,044.40 
JAAD MSCS mare ceerenciormroretels tie) suareret oats 57.68 
Job reeord envelopes ............. 22.25 
$4,597.76 

$10,429.24 

586.00 

IVS USUI ee vetery ete earch ir ntetses vive ores erie he: $11,015.24 


We have separated the merchandise 
items as the results of sales must be 
set aside to reinstate the reserve fund. 
We request the new officers to observe 
this. We-understand there are no un- 
paid bills for accounts prior to Febru- 
ary 1. 

The following statement shows the 
approximate amount of money avail- 
able for general purposes: 


New cash position, Feb. 3....... » $4,681.48 
Associates: NOU PAI. ve. cue ces ses 1,000.00 
Three States not’ palds. 2.6. 05s 586.00 
$6,267.48 
Estimated receipts from above ap- 
provals: Regular members, 
State associates, International 
ASSOCIATOS) 2 steps teis lentes wis, sues, estes 1,320.00 
MMO CW Bind ee aR ROG Ae ccf we ae ON ee $7,587.48 
PROPOSED BUDGETS 
Ser aire voaraetetine. ot aicdovel = chet apne kei ay! ove alee $3,100.00 
Assistant, and office rent......... 1,000.00 
FENETAL EX PCUSE o a daar e cieraise. s..c0sive 500.00 
International convention ......... 500.00 


Save the surface and Clean-up 


GWAMPATOT L. schoteloverencteetsts walters. gus ere 800.00 
WRASEF VE CLUMIG! seria sistale e¥s else rca icles. « 400.00 
Tne Ver SCHOOLS» cbs, ates custepwnleta eo, aeons 200.00 
Convention stenographers ........ 300.00 
Printing and, Postage ir cs svoju wus 700.00 
President’s expense account ..... 400.00 
ECLA STI TASS seek abel er cl sneveisu ste: <i'sdeilaiivisters 500.00 

PL OUE Us oiaiel she eeeeeaeieh aie’ s cic cueleisie. 6 $7,900.00 


We propose the above gross allow- 
ances for the various purposes shown. 
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We urge reductions in expenditures 
wherever possible, consistent with a 
progressive policy and the best inter- 
ests of the organization of the trade. 


' We expect it will be necessary to ex- 


change somewhat between the ac- 
counts, which we think should be au- 
thorized. : 

The president will direct the ex- 
penditure of funds. on consultation 
with the other officers and authority 
is given to expend the total amount 
shown in the budget. In the event it 
is found necessary to use funds in 


‘excess of the total budget shown this 


can only be done on the written au- 


_thorization of a majority of the board 


of Directors. 

On motion of Mr. Phennimore a 
motion conveying the deep apprecia- 
tion by the association of the work of 
the retiring secretary, Mr. McGhan, 
was adopted. 

Leo ‘Magnus, of Des Moines, re- 
ported that the ladies of the conven- 
tion had met during the morning to 
consider the formation of an Inter- 
national Auxiliary Association. It had 
been agreed to form a temporary or- 
ganization, with Mrs. William Trapp, 
of Des Moines, as chairman; and 
Mrs. William Lisseaur, of Windsor, 
Canada, as secretary, proposing to 
form an International association when 
ten State organizations had _ been 
granted charters. 

Frank M. Schulz, chairman of the 
Committee on President’s Address, 
made the following report: 


The recommendation to give 
the president $500 for traveling 
expenses was approvad and $400 
was added to the $100 already 
provided. 

The recommendation to adopt a 
‘Code of Ethics was accepted with 
the suggestion that a committee 
be appointed to report at the 
next convention. 

The recommendation that the 
Ways and Means Committee’s 
report be adopted was approved. 

The recommendation that a 
separate convention should be 
held west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was approved with the sug- 
gestion that it be further con- 
sidered. 

The recommendation that the 
incoming secretary bring the 
printed constitution and by-laws 
up to date was approved. 

The recommendation that the 
association continue its support of 
the Save the Surface and the 
Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paigns was approved. 

The recommendation that the 
International textbook be revised 
before another edition is pub- 
lished was approved. 


On motion of Joel Kennedy the 
thanks of the convention was extended 


aL 


to all who had worked so efficiently 
and faithfully to make the convention 
its great success, including the gov- 


ernor, the various speakers, the local — 


committees of Des Moines and Iowa, 
the Toreadors, the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel management, and the I wa 
* Women’s Auxiliary. 

By a vote of 2,103 to 908 the dele- 
gates voted to hold the 1926 conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

The Memorial Committee report 
was read by Chairman O. S. Jones, of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, as follows: 

Whereas, It has pleased the all wise 
Father of the universe in his wisdom 
to remove from our midst the follow- 
ing named brothers who were active 
in the affairs of our great organization 
of Master Painters and Decorators: 


J. B. Gilmore, Dubuque, Lowa. 
W. H. Crawfield, East Orange, N. J. 
David F. Booth, New Jersey. 
Alex Stewart, New Jersey. 
Paul Neese, Madison, N. J. 
Wallace Weeks, Montclair, N. J. 
Robert Boyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph Hoepp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John W. Grimmer, New York City. 
G. A. Wahlfort, New York City. 
Henry L. Stockman, Cincinnati, O. 
F. W. Pitcher, Cincinnati, O. 
H. O. Witt, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. Widen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Joseph Oswald, Dayton, O. 
Gustus Warren, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. H. Hollander, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
F. W. Pitcher, Dayton, O. 
John Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. M. Nolan, Champlain, Ill. 
Geo. H. Brown, Birmingham, Ala. 
Frank L. Knapp, St. Joseph, Mo. 
And, be it resolved, That in memory 
of these, our brothers, who have 
passed on to the other side during the 
past year: that this convention here as- 
sembled arise and with bowed heads in 
silent prayer in memory of them. 
And, be it further resolved, That 
a copy of these resolutions be made a 
part of the minutes of this convention, 
and that a copy be sent to the relatives 
of our deceased brother. 
JOHNS Ga NN ie 
JOHN LINGARD, 
A. H. ROGERS, 


Memorial Committee. 


The Election of Officers 

"THE election of officers was the 

concluding business of the con- 
vention. F. M. Michael, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, the retiring vice-president, was 
elected president by acclamation, the 
vote of the convention being cast by 
Henry Witt, Jr., of New Jersey, act- 
ing as teller. J. P. Rising, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Illinois associa- 
tion, was elected vice-president, Mr. 
Witt casting the vote of the conven- 
tion. 
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The election of a general secretary 
to succeed Mr. McGhan developed a 
contest. Carl H. Dabelstein, of New 
York City, and International Board 
Member from New York, was nomi- 
nated by A. J. Rosenthal, of New 
York, and seconded by a number of 
delegates. George Butler, of Philadel- 
phia, was nominated by John Dewar, 
of Pittsburgh. E. J. Bush, of Peoria, 
Illinois, secretary of the Illinois as- 
sociation, was nominated by J. Q. 
Smithers, of Missouri. The retiring 
president, Charles Greenhalgh, of 
Paterson, New Jersey, was placed in 
nomination by Henry Witt. 

After the nominating speeches had 
been made and the vote was being can- 
vassed by the tellers a discussion arose 
over the proposal to drop the two 
names lowest in the list. This was 
finally amended to drop the last name 
on the first ballot. 

The tellers then appeared with the 
result of the vote and Mr. Witt an- 
nounced that Mr. Dabelstein had re- 
ceived 2,245 votes, Mr. Butler 363 
votes, Mr. Bush 358 votes, and Mr. 
Greenhalgh 173 votes. On motion of 
Mr. Dewar the vote was made unan- 
imous. 

James Phennimore and _ Charles 
Macnichol were appointed installing 
officers, with Joel Kennedy as grand 
marshal. They escorted the new of- 
cers in turn to the platform, where 
they were duly declared elected and 
the badges of their offices pinned to 
their coats, Mr. Rosenthal appearing 
for Mr. Dabelstein, who had been de- 


tained in New York on account of the . 


death of his father-in-law. 

The International Executive Board 
members who had been elected follow- 
ing the election of the officers were 
then lined up in front of the plat- 
form and were instructed in the duties 
of their office. 

The badge of the past president was 
then given to Mr. Greenhalgh. 

The new president, Mr. Michael, 
then announced that the convention 
was adjourned “to meet in Philadel- 
phia in 1926” and the gavel dropped 
for the last time. 


The Entertainments 


HE week’s round of entertain- 
ment that was provided for by 
the Des Moines and lowa committee 
opened Tuesday evening with the re- 
ception to President Charles Green- 
halgh, Vice-President and Mrs. F. M. 
Michael and General Secretary A. H. 
McGhan, and his daughter, Miss 
Marian McGhan. A dance followed 
the passing of the visitors by the re- 
ceiving party. 

The Toredors annual entertainment 
was given Wednesday evening. Pro- 
fessional talent from Chicago was of- 
fered. The floor was then cleared for 
dancing. At midnight an elaborate 
buffet supper was served. 
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The annual banquet was the fea- 
ture of Thursday evening. Over 400° 


were seated in the large convention 

hall. The following menu was served: 

Fruit Cocktail i 
Assorted Olives 

Cream Tomato Soup 


Roast Young Turkey, Dressing, 
Sauce 


Celery 


June Peas 
Waldorf Salad, Pecan Dressing 
Neapolitan Ice Cream, Assorted Cakes 


Coffee Cigars 
Mints 


Toastmaster Ed. O’Dea, of Des 


Moines, introduced Professor J. P. 


Ryan, of Grinnell, lowa, as the prin- 


cipal speaker of the evening. A pro- 


gram of dancing and singing followed, © 


after which the hall was cleared and 
the delegates and visitors danced until 
an early hour. 

The ladies of the convention were 
entertained by the Iowa Women’s 
Auxiliary, under the direction of the 


general chairman of the entertain- — 


ment committee, Mrs. William Trapp. 
An “Acquaintance Tea” was given 


Tuesday afternoon, with a musical — 
program arranged by Miss Susan Ben- — 


der Eddy. 


After a luncheon at the Hotel Hoyt, — 


Sherman Place, Wednesday noon, a 
musical and art program was present- 
ed at the Des Moines Women’s club. 


A shopping tour of the Des Moines — 


stores was the feature of Thursday 
morning, followed by a luncheon held 
in the Venetian Room of the Hotel 
Savary. 

The entire four days of the conven- 
tion were filled with plans for the en- 
tertainment of the visitors, which were 
carried out in a manner that brought 
much praise. 

HE outstanding entertainment of 

the International conventions 

has come to be the evening arranged 
by the Toreadors, the organizations 
composed of representatives of the 
manufacturers. This year maintained 
the usual high standard. There were 
professional entertainers from Chi- 
cago, who kept the audience in a roar 
from the first number until the close. 


At midnight an elaborate buffet supper — 


was served, after which the hall was 
cleared for dancing. 


The Toreadors was organized four- 


teen years ago when these representa- 
tives of the manufacturers realized 
the need of an informal organization 
with the power to appoint committees, 
to co-operate with the master paint- 
ers and to execute the plans of the 


salesman through one central point of — 


control. The name “Toreadors” was 


suggested by some one because of the 


alleged expertness of the material men 


in “throwing” the wild animal of the — 


Spanish arena. 


In addition to providing entertain- — 
ment for the delegates attending the — 


convention, the Toreadors attend to 
the publicity, assist in increasing the 


Cranberry 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 
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OFFICERS OF THE TOREADORS WHO ENTERTAINED MASTER PAINTERS AT DES MOINES 


One of the principal entertainment features of the Internation 
The officers in the photograph above, from left to rig 


Members. 


al was provided by the Toreadors, an organization of Associate 
ht, are J. C. Henniges, Secretary; R. T. Neilson, President; 


R. W. Lindsay, Vice-President, and J. H. Lawson, Treasurer. 


membership, supervise and arrange for 
all plans in connection with the manu- 
facturers’ exhibits, as well as to co- 
operate in every possible manner to- 
wards making the International con- 
vention a success. 


The following is a list of the manu- 


facturers and their representatives : 

Berry Brothers, Ine., represented by 
George Brando. 

Boston Varnish company, represented by 
J. V. E. Hughes, William Kennedy. 

Craftex company, represented by David 
Murray, H. B. Gardner, A. P. Gordon. 

Carter White Lead company, repesented 
by F. S. Coates, F. W. Andres, R. T. Neil- 
son, W. M. Parrish, L. E. Norfleet. 

DeVilbiss Manufacturing company, rep- 
Se by Rex W. Wells, F. Holly, E. F. 
rey. 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., rep- 
resented by C. R. Andrews, O. V. White. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
represented by S. B. Woodbridge, B. A. 
Wilson, H. R. Hirsching. 

Eagle-Picher Lead company, represented 
xy John R. MacGregor, A. H. Stanton, F. 
5. Page, D. L. Morton, C. L. Cuthbertson, 
J. H. Schulte, John R. Upton, Charles J. 
Hfner, William J. Hettrick, F. S. Boggs. 

Hammar Brothers White Lead company, 
‘epresented by J. C. Henniges, Frank J. But- 
Cue. ©. Christian. 


Hanlon & Goodman company, represented 
by William A. Robertson, O. W. Jarred, E. 
B. Wright. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, represented by A. J. 
Anderson, L. C. Schmidt. 


Huron Milling Co., Ine, represented by 


G. A. Richardson, G. M. Halm. 


Keystone Varnish company, represented 
by George J. Herbst, Mason Zeigler, H. H. 
Awalt. 


J. S. Lilley Ladder Co., Inc., represented 
by G. A. Sexsmith. 


John Lucas & Co., Inc., represented by 
William T. Yearsley, Christopher Marschall. 

Martin Varnish company, represented by 
L. H. Lawrence, Frank J. Casey, C. E. 
Ricksecker, Thomas Darling. 

W. N. Matthews corporation, represented 
by A. L. Casey, C.-C. Fredericks. 

Benjamin Moore & Co., represented by 
Carl J. Witt, Ralph Davis, L. P. Teuscher, 
Benjamin Slemmons, A. Domy. 

Murphy Varnish company, represented by 
C. M. Baker, C. J. Sippi, W. H. Macrae. 

National Lead company, represented by O. 
@ Harn, RL. Hallett, Drs Go WwW. Thomp- 
son, M. Rea Paul, John G Isham, Will- 
iam Johnson, R. B. Wallace, H. R. Shep- 
herd, Carl Piepho, R. T. Conley, Donald 
White, O. P. Meyers, J. W. McArthur, R. 
H. McFadden. 

New Jersey Zinc company, represented by 
S. L. Ballinger, E. V. Peters, W. H. Hen- 
dricks. 

O’Brien Varnish company, represented by 
L. Frank Hare, C. J. Morris. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass company, repre- 


sented by A. L. Rapp, R. G. Nolan, R.' W. 
McCabe, Paul R. Croll. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., represented by R. 
W. Lindsay, C. D. Sproule, J. G. Schroeder, 
J. J. O’Donnell, A. J. Bauer, W. E. Dennis, 
H. Jones, J. HE. Wansbrough, A. Thompson. 

James B. Sipe & Co., represented by F. 
S. Berman, A. B. Klonne, E. E. Rictors Rs 
EK. Roger, G. W. Baylis. 

John A. Steen Varnish company, repre- 
sented by F. J. Pierce, W. J. Shannon, L. 
L. Hoffman. 

Faust Paint company, represented by Max 
McClure, P. A. Sullivan. 

Federal Varnish company, represented by 
J. H. Lawson, W. J. Buttinger. 

Heath & Milligan Manufacturing company, 
represented by D. Saunders. 

Phelan-Faust Paint Manufacturing com- 
pany, represented by F. W. Phelan. 

Emil Calman & Co., represented by Sam 
Isaacs and Walter A. Conway. 


The Toreadors elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: 
President, E. F.. Hopper, Murphy 
Varnish company, Newark; vice-presi- 
dente Rs W Lindsay, Pratt -& (am- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo; treasurer, Charles 
J. Efmer, Eagle-Picher Lead com- 
pany, Chicago; and secretary, J. C. 
Henniges, Hammer Brothers White 
Lead company, St. Louis. 


Partial Payment Plan Complete 


OLLOWING a meeting of the 
HF Save the Surface Campaign 
Executive Committee held in 
-hiladelphia, Arthur M. East, busi- 
less Manager, announces that negotia- 
ions had been completed whereby fa- 
ilities are now available enabling 
ainters to have painting contracts 
inanced anywhere in the country. 
The plan as proposed by the Save 
he Surface Campaign has now been 
ccepted by two finance companies— 
‘he Aetna Finance Company, Phila- 


elphia, and the Commercial Credit 
ompany, of Baltimore, the largest 
ganization of its kind in the United 
tates and Canada. 

The arrangements with these finance 
IMpanies provide: 

1. That no painter, dealer, or any 


marketing agency becomes an en- 
dorser or guarantor of the paper. 

2. They will make no special ar- 
rangements with any paint and varnish 
firm, but render the same service to 
all under the same terms. 

3. Having satisfied itself regarding 
the high standing of these companies, 
the Save the Surface Campaign sug- 
gests that the trade utilize the facili- 
ties of these two firms and wili ex- 
tend its cooperation to these two com- 
panies exclusively in 1925, but the 
Campaign shall in no way be re- 
sponsible or liable for the transac- 
tions of these companies. 


CCQNAVE the Surface Advertising 

has done much to educate 
people to the economic necessity of 
surface protection,” said Mr. East. 
“That’s the first step in breaking down 


sales resistance. The second is to in- 
duce consumers to exchange their 
money for paint and varnish products 
instead of those of other industries. 
The buying power of the American 
people is enormous. but many interests 
are fighting for places on the buying 
list. 

“The time payment plan is universal. 
Homes have been bought that way for 
generations. The time payment plan 
for painters had to come. Too mtich 
property was neglected, allowed to de- 
terioriate, because owners could not 
pay cash for, and few contractors 
could afford to extend long time credit. 
The time payment plan for painting 
contracts is logical; it is sound eco- 
nomically, and it opens up new busi- 
ness possibilities that can make our 
objective to “Double the Industry’ a 
reality, if the trade takes advantage 
of the opportunity.” 
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The Handy Man 


JOHN, 1 WANT THE 
BED ROOM, DECORATED 
AND I CANT DECIDE ON 
THE COLOR-I W!SA 
SOME ONE WOULD 
HELP ME OUT. 
TM WORRIED. 


LEAVE IT AL. To 
ME,DEAR, I'LL TAKE 
CARE OF IT— JUST \EAVE 
ME ALONE FOR A DAY 
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18th Convention in Connecticut 


Large Attendance and Lively Interest Marks Meeting of the Society Held in New 
Britain, January Fourteenth and Fifteenth — E. W. Nelson, of Hartford, 


ventions in the history of the 
Connecticut Society of Master 
House Painters and Decorators was 
held Wednesday and Thursday, Janu- 
ary 14 and 15, in New Britain. It was 
the occasion of the eighteenth annual 
meeting of this association. There was 
a large representative audience at all 
the business sessions of the convention 
and a record attendance at the annual 
banquet, which concluded the conven- 
tion’s activities on the last evening of 
the meeting. 

The character of the papers and ad- 
dresses was high, and were followed 
with close attention, as were the dis- 
‘cussions that followed their reading. 
The interest was sustained during the 
two days’ session. 

The New Britain convention com- 
mittee, headed by H. U. Thompson, 
received much praise for the careful 
arrangements that had been made for 
the comfort and entertainment of the 
delegates, and the Hotel Burritt, with 
Manager Baker, was thanked for the 
“service that was received by its guests. 
_E. W. Nelson, of Hartford, was 
elected president of the society for the 
coming year. It was decided to hold 
the next convention in Waterbury. 


* The Opening Session 
FYNHE convention hall was well 
: filled with delegates and their 
wives, together with a large 
number of the members of the Con- 
“necticut Salesmen’s Club, when Pee Ge 
Thompson, chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, called the organization 
o order. He introduced Angelo M. 
Paonessa, Mayor of New Britain, who 
welcomed the members and _ their 
‘friends to his city. President Mac- 
‘Kenzie responded. Secretary-Treas- 
“urer O. V. Marsh, of Hartford, made 
his annual reports, as follows :— 
be The Secretary’s Report 


rit HEREWITH submit to you the eigh- 
2 teenth annual report of this office. 


QO’: of the most successful con- 


one 


* 


pha eal 
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During the past year we have gained 
me new members and lost others, the 
jatter on several accounts, some leaving 
the trade, others through indifference, 
while a certain number have been dis- 
Missed from their locals, for conduct un- 

xecoming good members. Our president, 
Who has been ever alert for the interest 


vith the Membership Committee—to lo- 
Cal societies throughout the State, and we 


gether, and our members now on our list 
appear to be all steadfast and loyal to 


Elected President for 1925 


E. W. Nelson, Hartford, 
Elected President of 
Connecticut Society 


President 
HYBA WEEN EX EUSOING. cece tartonsefeceo tate ate Hartford 
First Vice-President 
DSO DA: PVEAINT Sorte etete-o aie terohs New Haven 
Second Vice-President 
He Ue RELONeE SO Nese cee ere New Britain 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Ome VARMLAIR SIEDS ai cteie & bictanore ls esepsiglars Hartford 
International Board Member 
TVA TS SIELS Sretta eer ae! oes New Haven 


Board of Trustees 
J. J. LACOURCIERE, three years.. 


Meriden 

WALTER NEWTON, two years.. 
Greenwich 
J. iW. COLLINS, one year.:...... Hartford 


Convention Committees 
Nominating Committee: 


INE Mie VEU LR EECA Dire. ote tele Bridgeport 
ET ee TOININILS SEs sete at ote onaciergca eo onesote Hartford 
JONG WHEN, ves slsmee Waterbury 
Memorial Committee: 

Se, COMCIMIDNIS as Haein te ore mone Hartford 
CAREW DACUN SS HUN ieeictctestettan st ei Hartford 
(OMe ele MICAS El papeuevonevansicnats ienarens New Haven 
President’s Address: 

Geert URUN HEC tetstotstecer ee are lane Hartford 
JAMES M. ANDERSON...... Bridgeport 
Te PACOUR CIE R Bit wre viene’: ee. Meriden 
Credentials Committee: 

MRM DEG. PTR TOC sa dct. cia aie < Hartford 
Visteon 1) ONO SAIN custersiav el ticverety ia Hartford 
Resolutions Committee: 

10) WPA MORI BI > ian cn is coe New Haven 
RV Dee Arlen a VLAIND weparecshsustia: soterete 3 New Haven 
Ab, ARO NIEU RIB WON EN Che A 5 atten Hartford 


LS 
our society. I now report a membership 
of 158 members in good standing at the 
end of last year, The associate members 
number forty-nine. 

During the past year this office has 
sent out over 4,000 pieces of mail mat- 
ter. We have held twelve executive board 
meetings, two quarterly meetings and a 
summer outing. 

The summer outing proved to be one 
of the most successful ones in our history. 
The convention at Ha~tford one year ago 
was held successfully, and much interest 
was caused by the crafts’ exhibits, al- 
though there was not much of variety. 

At the International convention held in 
Atlantic City last February, seventy-one 
members from Connecticut were present, 
a larger number than any State in the 
association outside of New Jersey. This 
number includes the ladies. 

The chairman of our Trade School 
Committee, with his aids, have worked 
very diligently through the year, and we 
feel that the work will reap good fruit 


in the very near future. The salesmen 
club has worked with our society at the 
conventions and outings, and much credit 
is due them for the success of our so- 
ciety. 

Up to the present time this office has 
learned of no deaths among members. We 
have been obliged to drop the following 
members for various reasons: Stamford, 
15; Bridgeport, 12; Waterbury, 12; An- 
sonia, 8; scattering, 4. Total, 51, 

The membership now covers the fol- 
lowing places: New Haven, 39; Hart- 
ford, 32; Bridgeport, 12; Waterbury, 9; 
Meriden, 6; Greenwich, 12; Ansonia, 1; 
New Britain, 9; Simsbury, 1; Wallingford, 
1; Union City, 1; Putnam, 1; South Man- 
chester, 1; Danbury, 1; New London, 7; 
Norwalk, 3; Danbury, 1; Bristol, 3; Mid- 
dletown, 3; Norwich, 6; East Hartford, 
1; Williamantic, 1; Plantsville, 1; Staf- 
ford Springs, 1; Deep River, 1; Storrs, 1; 
Ridgefield, 1. 

Your officers have attended every one 
of the executive meetings. Some local- 
ities have not been represented at any 
of the meetings throughout the entire 
year, 

During the year we have adopted a 
code of ethics and an insignia two-thirds 
of the members signing the agreement. 

As treasurer Mr. Marsh reported 
receipts for the year of $3,123.98 and 
expenditures of $1,819.51, leaving a 
balance in the bank of $1,304.47. In 
the savings account of the society a 
total of $1,580.46 was reported, or a 
grand total of $2,884.98, with assets 
due of $1,377.50, including dues un- 


paid. 
The President’s Address 


President MacKenzie presented his 
annual address, which included his 
recommendations for the convention’s 
action. His address follows :-— 


T is indeed a pleasure for me to 
greet you this morning as your 
president, and I bid you welcome to 
this our eighteenth annual convention 
of the Society of the Master House 
Painters and Decorators of Connecti- 
cut. I deeply appreciated the honor 
you conferred upon me one year ago 
when you placed me in the highest 
office in your society. 

May I pause for a moment to give 
the definition of the word society, 
which jis: the more favored or fashion- 
able class of a community, companion- 
ship, and fellowship. That is what our 
association stands for, and we should 
feel proud to have our names spread 
on its roster, 

The work done by the State asso- 
ciation is far reaching and of great 
value, which, I am afraid, is not appre- 
ciated by all, for only those who are in 
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close touch with the work of the asso- 
ciation know its real value. To those 
who have not been active I would say, 
get in the harness and push the good 
work along, for we get out of our 
association what we put in it. 

These few lines by one of our popu- 
lar American poets come to me at this 
time :— 


Get as high as you can by yous skill, 
Get as high as you can by your pluck, 

Press on by the strength of your will, 
Take all the advantage of luck, 

But don’t try for place and renown 

By trampling a fellowman down! 


Learn all that you can every day, 

Grow wiser and wiser with years, 
But be gentle in all that you say, 

Don’t tarnish your wisdom with sneers, 
Never leave a red welt or a scar 
Just to show how much wiser you are. 


I have attended all the executive 
board meetings, and these meetings 
were ably handled by your executive 
board representatives for the benefit of 
our association. At all these meetings 
lively discussions took place. Of all 
the work done by the board, I believe 
the adopting of a crest and code of 
ethics was the best.. A copy of the 
code, which reads as follows :— 


1. That I shall do everything within 
my power to elevate the craft. 

2. That I consider the painting bus- 
iness I represent as being of a high 
and dignified profession, and worthy 
of my high consideration. 

3. That in all my business dealings 
with my clients I will be strictly 
honest, endeavoring at all times to 
give the highest quality of work, com- 
mensurate with the conditions of the 
particular work in hand, 

4. That I believe I am entitled to a 
fair remuneration for my services, 
and for the services of my employes 

5. That I will endeavor to elevate 
my employes, increase our efficiency 
and enlarge my opportunities for our 
mutual advantages, and wish no suc- 
cess that is not founded on full jus- 
tice and morality. 

6. That I will endeavor to pay my 
bills promptly that my own credit 
and the credit of my association may 
be well established. 


A copy of this code has been mailed 
to each and every member of the asso- 
ciation, and I hope they have signed 
and returned it to our secretary, for 
with such a code of ethics we should 
not be afraid to face the business 
world. 

Our membership has not increased 
as much as I expected it would. This 
part of our work should be followed 
up, because there are many of our com- 
petitors who are not in the association. 

The trade schools for apprentices 
have made a wonderful advance and 
increased their members in the past 
few months; but I will not dwell on 
this subject, as it is the work of the 
educational committee. But before I 
leave it entirely I should like to im- 
press every master painter with the 
idea of getting behind the trade schools, 
for there lie our future mechanics. 
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A question that arises very often is 
that of whether or not the master 
painter should pay the same price for 
painting materials as the public. I 
should like to see some sort of an 
agreement made between the master 
painters and the dealers, in order that 
the master painter may get a profit on 
his material. 

I should like to see a committee 
from this society confer with the archi- 
tects of the State, in order to have the 
painting contracts eliminated from the 
general contractors, so a master painter 
could place his bid with the owner or 
architect, and thus avoid playing sec- 
ond fiddle. Our craft stands out to- 
day as one of the leading lights in the 
building industry, and as masters of 
such we are entitled to a square deal. 

I want to thank every member of 
the executive board who gave their 
time to the association work as well as 
to my officers, who so ably supported 
me in the work we had to do. The 
office of secretary and treasurer has 
been capably filed by O. V. Marsh, 
aid I especially wish to express my 
appreciation for his aid during the past 
year. “Ol aVr sash on. the jOpsevery. 
minute, and it would be hard to fill his 
place. 

In conclusion, let me urge you to 
attend all meetings and enter into the 
discussion before your consideration, 
so that at the close of the convention 
we may go away fully satisfied that 
we have done our work well. 


Committees Appointed 


RESIDENT MacKENZIE then 
announced the appointment of 
the following committtees :— 


Nominating Committee 


NEIL M. MUIRHEAD........ Bridgeport 
ees ENNIS acne eee ee Hartford 
JOHNSWEEEUER. Seen Waterbury 
Memorial Committee 
die Wily: (CLO OUUIBN IS os MS Rech arenes Hartford 
CARTUW. JAINSENe see Hartford 
(ooh EARS Eigse eee: New Haven 
Ce EON Re oe aera ne Hartford 
JAMES M. ANDERSON...... Bridgeport 
Je uACOURCINE Eis te east e: Meriden 
Credential Committtee 
BRE DECREE CS Ce oes Hartford 
Nivea DOIN O)VCAING Bice) yaar eee Hartford 
Resolutions Committee 
FeO WW AS Eisenia cee New Haven 
Had sAILMAN 2625 cae New Haven 


Hy ACS CAR IB HR Gane ae New Britain 


Report on Trade Schools 


E. M. Walsh prefaced his report on 
Trade Schools by especially inviting 
the ladies to remain in the convention 
hall, saying that their assistance in this 
work was invaluable. His report 
follows :— 


RE we justified in asking— 
nay, demanding — that trade 
education be built into our public- 
school system, whereby a better 
teaching process through which 
the children who do not respond 
to book instruction alone may be 
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reached and educated through 
learning application? 

Are we justified in calling the 
public’s attention to large civic 
communities in our State who are 
trailing along with the old tradi- 
tional public-school system and 
neglecting to take heed of the 
destruction being wrought to the 
youth of our country in not teach- 
ing that which the great majority 
of the elementary school children 
will need as a background for their 
occupations for life? 

Someone has written :—“By vo- 
cation we live. Vocation is man 
toiling. By culture we live abun- 
dantly. Vocation makes culture 
possible.” 

With a number of trade schools 
in our State neglecting to teach all 
trades on an equitable basis, with 
equal rights for all trades and spe- 
cial privileges for none, are we 
justified in publicly criticising 
them ? 

These were the thoughts upper- 
most in my mind when I started to 
write a paper under the title. 
selected for me by your commit-_ 
tee—Trade Schools. 


S the great expenditure of money under 
our present public school system jus- 
tified in view of the returns we get? That 
is a question that every person interest- 
ed in this association should ask him- 
self, his neighbor, his customers and 
friends. 

You may be sure that we all believe in 
education, but should we believe in the 
present school system that is less than 
10 per cent. efficient. Is not the public 
entitled to a greater return on the vol- 
uminous amount of money expended. The 
spectacle of 90 per cent. of our boys anu 
girls being turned out of our public 
schools under its present system into oc- 
cupations of life they know nothing 
about is most deplorable, This is a waste 
product of huge proportions that would 
not be tolerated in any other industry 
today, and should cease being tolerated 
in our school system at present. 

The most humble workman in the 
community has to pay his proportionate 
share of taxes either directly or indi- 
rectly, there is no escape for him from 
this and he undoubtedly knows it, yet 
he remains in this lethargic state with 
his children getting a raw deal in the 
public schools where they are being class- 
ified, graded, and graduated into the hu- 
man scrap heap of 90 per cent. without 
enough intelligence for good citizenship. 

Tradition placed us within the pale 
of imagination to the extent that if our 
children could only be allowed to go tu 
school until they were fourteen years of 
age, whether or not they got results it 
was sufficient, 

Is it not high time that this traditiona' 
custom be changed with the life of 
wider experience? 

The teacher in the elementary schools 
of today who imbues the pupil with ~ 
idea that a white collar occupation 
should be his aim in life, disregarding 
future positive results is a menace to 
the community. 

The teacher who fails to impress his 
pupils with the knowledge that there is 
great dignity in a trade and great joy 
in a real job wel done is lacking in 
American principles, and should not be 
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allowed to teach in our public schools. 

The teaching of a little bit of every- 
thing and not much of anything without 
properly considering the necessary fun- 
damental background of a pupil’s life 
work, is inequitable and discriminating. 
and should cease to be a part of our pub 
lic school system. 

Help is given to advanced education in 
too large a measure, and this education 
effects such a small number of people 
that it is endangering the life of our r 
public in so much that the great ma- 
jority of the people who bear the burden 
of taxation are not getting an equitable 
remumeration for same. Education 
should not alone be for the exceptiona. 
man or woman. Education should be for 
the common man by all means. 

Our criticism of the present school 


system is done only in the spirit of | 


promotion, and should be so considered 
by our school authorities. 

What is to become of the boy who is 
graduated out of our elementary schools 
at the age of fourteen years? The State 
Employment Bureau undoubtedly would 
refuse to give him a permit to go to 
work providing he could enter a trade 
school, that was functioning properly 
wherein he would get the ground work 
of a trade with related elementary educa- 
tion that would give him a proper start 
for his future occupation of life, and save 
him from the human scrap heap. 

Production is fast diminishing by t 
individual, not so much tnat his inten- 
tions are wrong, but principally because 
his only chance of education has been the 
acquiring of a strong arm and a weak 
mind. 

A trade school to function properly 
should teach all trades on an equitable 
basis with equal distribution of effort for 
all trades and special privileges for 
none. 

Its director should be in sympathy with 
all trades, especially the building trades 
that relate so closely to the home which 
is the bed rock of civilization. 

The curriculum of the. school should 
be made attractive and give the boy or 
girl at least twenty per cent. academic 
training. 

The instruction of vocational training 
for the high schools should be taken out 
of the trade schools, Its prime motive 
seems to be scientific research as the 
primary object, of the college teacher. 
Judging from the small percentage of 
pupils that enter high school and who 
graduate from college there is absolute- 
ly no justification for this enormous ex- 
pense that the taxpayers are burdened 
with. It not alone hinders the success 
of the trade school, but it depreciates its 
attractiveness and environment, and fails 
to furnish a fundamental background for 
the great majority of pupils who leave 
high school its first and second year, as 
well as those who do not enter college. 

The Carnegie Foundation report very 
ably describes this situation when it 
states as follows: 

The vocational training offered in 
the high schools today has so little 
of the sharp, accurate responsibility 
of the well trained technician, and is 
so poorly related to the facts and cir- 
cumstances of these vocations, that 
it is in a great measure an education- 
al farce, 

The teaching of vocations in the 
high schools is a mistake. These vo- 
cations should be taught through the 
trade schools in which the spirit and 
technique of the training partake of 
the accuracy, the skill that alone can 
Sive them significance. 


Professor Willets has said: “An indus- 
try becomes unified in its ideas only in 
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so far as there is a common background 
of principles implanted through some 
educational process that wil uplift the 
trades, This can be done only through 
education in relation to the trade.” 

Ruskin says: “Life without industry 
is guilt.” That social and educational 
need for vocational training is most urg- 
ent, and beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
Widespread vocational training will 
democratize the education of the country, 
and will give equal opportunity to all to 
prepare for their life work. 

Vocational training will indirectly but 
positively effect the aims and methods 
of general education. Hence one’s voca- 
tion is his trade or occupation by which 
he earns his living. 

Vocational training is sometimes 
thought of only in three phases, viz:— 
commercial, manual training, and do- 
mestic science, and in view of such our 
endeavors are better understood when we 
use the term, “Trade Education.” 

Higher standards of living are a di- 
rect result of better Trade Education 
which makes workers more efficient, and 
increases their wage earning capacity. 

There is no man or group of men 
who will deny a boy an academic educa- 
tion with the groundwork of a trade, 
and in view of such there is no rea- 
son why the trade schools should not 
progress most favorably from now on. 

The responsibility for obtaining boys 
for the school should rest upon the 
school authorities. It is the directors’ 
job, and he should ‘make his school 
attractive enough to draw them. Co- 
operation should be furnished by the 
State Employment Bureau, as well as 
the masters in the trades, Co-oper- 
ation is evidenced by the master paint- 
ers in their great work of publicity in 
the State, as well as in the United 
States and Canada. 

It is the height of discrimination to 
expect the master painter to provide 
the boy for the painting class, or ex- 
pect him to absorb the boy in advance 
of his graduation. The schools do not 
do it to other trades such as ma- 
chinists, electrical or cabinet, they in- 
duce him to join these classes. Then 
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why not use the same efforts to induce 
the boy to enter the painting class, 
Surely the wages are equally attrac- 
tive as these other trades and more. 
The academic work is equal. Then why 
discriminate. 

One would think from such procedure 
that the very life of the trade school 
depended upon these trades under any 
and all circumstances, and other trades 
were merely a by-product. Are we as 
citizens and taxpayers of our State go- 
ing to stand for this without a protest. 
You say no, and justly so. Then why 
not declare yourself to the proper au- 
thorities? If you are not successful 
through private declaration, then try 
public declaration, it is mighty poten- 
tial. 

With all things equal in the trade 
school the master painter will be found 
foremost in co-operating with the 
school through various ways, such as 
part time to advanced students, with 
two boys to a shop, one in the school 
one week, with one week in the school 
and vice versa, as well as donation of 
scholarships, and other ways and 
means, This enables the boy to be paid 
to get an education and a trade. It adds 
interest and attractiveness to the class, 
and helps make the school popular. The 
possibilities of the trade school is un- 
limited and only requires backbones in- 
stead of wish bones. 

Trying to absorb boys, especially adults 
previous to a background training, is 
most conducive to exploitation by the un- 
scrupulous master for material gain, and 
I have found them taking the place of 
other work people for less money, This 
gives the opposition an opportunity to 
brand our motives selfish and exploiting, 
and is fed to the parents of the boys who 
we’are depending upon for our future 
mechanics. 

Does it seem possible in this en- 
lightened age that the spectacle of piling 
up this human scrap heap, comprising 
ninety per cent. of the boys and girls 
turned out of our public schools into oc- 
cupations that they know nothing of; 
must go on from year to year without 
some effort on the part of our civic com- 
munities to stop it. 

Shame on the people in these communi- 
ties who let the pretentious politicians 
go on forever soliciting voters by which 
to get into office, and who, when in, pass 
the buck to commissions who work along 
lines of least resistance, and whose di- 
vided responsibilities are nihil, The heads 
of our civic communities should be inter- 
rogated by you. 

Find out whether or not they are ig- 
norant of this condition that they alone 
should be held responsible for. Ask them 
what they are going to do about it. This 
pretended bunk that we hear and read 
so much about with its continental 
phrase of Child Welfare and Child La- 
por, and their willingness to pass the 
buck to other branches of the government 
for belated action should cease. 

If these people mean it, if they have 
the courage of their convictions, why do 
they not declare themselves in favor of 
trade schools that alone will save the boy 
from the human scrap heap at fourteen 
years of age, give him a two-years’ course 
in a trade, with a related post graduate 
academic course of eighth grade studies 
and, who after one year in the shop, is 
efficient, and sufficient enough to demand 
a journeyman’s wage at the age of 18 
years. I ask you can anything be done 
for the welfare of the child that is of 
greater and lasting benefit then this? Can 
anything be of greater benefit to our civic 
community than this? Is this not saving 
the child from exploitation for material 
gain? This has been done and is being 
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done in trade schools today, and in view 
of such your civic pride should assert 
itself. Take it home to your civic clubs 
and associates. Declare it to the hill 
tops. You are morally bound to do this, 
and in view of the fact that you are a 
member of this association you are obli- 
gated to spread this plan of trade school 
education in your communities. “Do 
this and you will not have lived among 


your associates in the painting craft, in 
vain, 


(oe) State society at its last conven- 
tion in Hartford committed itself to 
a unified plan of procedure for appren- 
ticeship training. This plan as herein 
described can be obtained from your 
trade school committee by request of any 
member with full information regarding 
curriculum and other conceivable pitfalls 
that m:y be put in your path to divert. 

At our last convention in Hartford you 
also voted that your trade school com- 
mittee formulate a resolution to be pre- 
sented to our International association 
governed by the plan we committed our- 
Selves to, and that we urge its adoption 
by the International through our ex- 
ecutive board members. Suffice it to say 
that this resolution was formulated 
by your committee and presented to the 
International association. 

Being honored as your International 
Executive Board member I will read this 
resolution as presented Officially to the 
International association by Mr. Baxter 
and myself: 


Whereas, In the United States to- 
day there is, approximately, but ten 
per cent. of the people contributing to 
the income tax, which demonstrates 
the inequitable distribution of ability 
to earn, and an indictment of our 
public school system in not provia_ig 
ability whereby a greater number of 
people can share more equitably in 
income; and, 

Whereas, The destruction of civili- 
zation is threatened unless. the rec- 
ognition of income based on ability 
to produce is made more equitable. 
Help is given to advanced education 
in too large a quantity and this edu- 
cation of higher calling affects such 
a small number of people that it is 
endangering the l’fe of our repub- 
lic; and, 

Whereas, This greater number of 
people are subjected to the most 
burdensome taxation by: our federal, 
State, and city governments without 
an equitable remuneration for same; 
and. 

Whereas, It is a well-known fact 
that boys and girls given an oppor- 
tunity to apply his or her book learn- 
ing by real productive work (not so- 
called manual training) will become 
better educated, both academically 
and trade-wise, and with ability to 
share in the income of industries, 
with an honest effort in much less 
time than under our present school 
system, thus relieving the people of 
a large percentage of the burdensome 
school taxes they are now subject to; 
and, 

Whereas, Highty per cent. or more 
of the boys and girls that enter our 
public schools are turned out into 
occupations of life they know noth- 
ing of, creating a condition, of a hu- 
man scrap heap, that would not be 
tolerated in any industry; and, 

Whereas, Statistics show that the 
school masters of today are imbued 
with the idea that they are to teach 
that only which attracts the pupil, 
and in so much that white collar 
occupations are most attractive and 
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the school master feels he has done 
his best, disregarding results. ob- 
tained, anu ignoring the fact that it 
is their job to create interest in 
other lines that will be conducive to 
the greatest good to the largest num- 
bers. 

Whereas, The present’ so-called 
manual training in the trade schools 
of today is an expense of huge pro- 
portions, and teaches but a smat- 
tering of (see statistics) without giv- 
ing the boy any ground work for his 
future occupation; and, 

Whereas, The trade schools in gen- 
eral throughout the United States 
are not functioning properly in so 
much that they are not eaching all 
trades on an equitable basis, and, in 
fact, are neglecting entirely to teach 
some trades that are fundamental to 
the building trades and the home; 
and, 

Whereas, The fundamental bedrock 
of our existence under a democratic 
form of government is’ the home; 
and, 

Whereas, We hear and read so 
much in public print, and the halls 
of legislation about the conservation 
of Muscle Shoals and other similiar 
projects of reclaimation, flood con- 
trol, and navigation that will require 
enormous expenditures from the na- 
tional treasury, and not one word for 
the conservation of the youth of our 
country, which is the vital produc- 
tive work at the very heart of our 
national progress; and, 


Whereas, There is Federal financial 


aid now given to the States to pro- . 


mote and encourage vocational trade 
training, and, 

Whereas, The wage-earner must be 
given an opportunity to share in in- 
come with ability to earn, and with 
an inteligent voice in our govern- 
ment, otherwise he will not be inter- 
ested in seeing to it that all income 
gets his necessary protection, and, 

Whereas, A trade school to func- 
tion properly must be made attrac- 
tive to the boy and girl in a manner 
that will guarantee an academic edu- 
cation with a trade whereby it will 
not matter what trade he or she may 
enter they will feel and know that 
an apprenticeship training in this 
way will give them the necessary 
background and proficiency to enter 
any trade or profession; therefore 
be it, 

Resolved, That this society petition 
our Federal government to refrain 
from giving financial aid to the States 
for vocational training, not so-called 
manual training, in the public schools 
that do not have classes, with a rea- 
sonable number of students repre- 
senting all the building trades on a 
pro rata basis of the number of me- 
chanics employed in each trade, and 
that a bill be presented to Congress 
for enactment as an amendment to 
our Smith-Hughes bills: and be it 
further, 

Resolved, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to every national so- 
ciety of masters in the trades repre- 
senting carpenter, plumber, mason, 
bricklayer, electrician and others, to- 
gether with every manufacturer of 
material relating to the building 
trades, and all societies representing 
jobbers and retailers who handle 
these manufactured products, urging 
them in the interest of their industry 
to do likewise. 


Right after the adjournment of the 
International convention held in Atlan- 
tic City last February, 1924, the Inter- 
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session. At this meeting it was yo 
that the president be empowered to a 
point a trade school committee at wh 
time he appointed International 

President W. G. Baxter, of our § 
with power to add to his committee, 
Baxter appointed Mr. F, M. Michaels, 
Iowa, and myself. | 

The presentation of this resolution t 
the International Executive Board at its 
meeting last July in Waukegan, Ii 
created much discussion on trade schoo 
matters, and consumed much of the firs 
half day’s morning session and part o 
the afternoon. 

The result of this resolution helped to 
classify trade school matters to a lars 
extent, and was accepted as progress in 
connection with the report of the 
mittee, Furthermore, it was made one 
the numbers in the International 
gram for papers to be read and discus 
by William Parish, of Canada; Carl H 
Dabelstein, of New York; F. M. Shultz, 
of New Jersey, and E, M. Walsh, of Co: 
necticut. 

The committee providing this num 
on the program held a meeting, at whic 
it was decided to hold a second meeting 
in New York city previous to the Inter- 
national convention and incorporate, at 
this time, our papers in such a way that 
my paper will form a plan of procedur 
of approach with reasons, whyfore 
justifications for building trade edu 
tion into our public school system, 
Mr. Dabelstein and Mr. Shultz to 
care of the curriculum, and Mr, Pa 
to generalize on whole scheme as a 
iness method. 


The Partial Payment Plan _ 

T the afternoon session, folloy 

ing the chorus singing, Presi- 

dent MacKenzie introduced Arthur M, 
East, business manager of the nation 
Save-the-Surface campaign, who out 
lined the partial payment plan 0 
financing painting contracts as it 
lated to the master painter. = | 
A lengthy discussion of the subject 


followed. é 
R. L. Hallett’s Address 
“White Lead: Its Past, Present 
Future,” was the subject of an inter- 
esting address by R. L. Hallett, assist- 
ant director in the department of tech- 
nical paint service and decoration | 
the National Lead Company, which 
was as follows :— a 
Wiis lead, or more scientifically 
/ speaking, hydrated basic lead car- 
bonate, the aristocrat of paint pigments, 
is the oldest white pigment known to 
man, and ever since its discovery by th 
ancients has been the most importan 
pigment of the painting industry. W. 
lead is mentioned in the writings © 
Xenophon, which date back to ear 
than 400 B. C, and this pigment wa 
well known to the Romans at the h 
ginning of the Christian Era. Some ot 
the earliest references to white lead de- 
scribe the ancient method of manufac- 
ture as consisting in placing plates Ol 
metallic lead in an earthen jar with 
small amount of vinegar. The jar ana 
contents were covered to keep out the 
dirt, and were then buried in stal 
manure which fermented and prod 
heat, carbon dioxide and water vapor. 
After being exposed to these conditions 
for some time the metallic lead was con- 
verted to white lead by slow corrosion. _ 
The modern method of making Duteh 


r 


rocess corroded white lead does not dif- 
xy materially in principle from the an- 
ent method, the main difference being 


jat the crude method of the ancients has © 


sen developed into a highly perfected 
iodern factory operation where condi- 
ons have been standardized and modern 
uildings and machinery are used. After 
1e tanning industry had developed to 
n advanced state it was found that the 
yent tan bark from the tanneries was 
fairly uniform and very desirable ma- 
rial, which could be used in place of 
anure for the corrosion of metallic lead 
) white lead. The substitution of spent 
in bark for manure is one of the few 
asic changes which have been made. 


A modern Dutch process white lead fac- 
wry consists of a corroding yard and a 
ill, where the corroded white lead is 
round, washed and mixed with linseed 
1. The corroding yard contains a large 
umber of rooms or stacks, each about 
yventy feet square and fifteen feet high 
sually placed in two rows in a concrete 
uilding, with a working passageway 
otween. 

The stacks are filled by alternately 
lacing horizontal layers of spent tan 
ark and earthenware pots in the stack 
ntil ten layers of pots or tiers, as they 
re called, have been constructed, The 
uthenware pots are about eight inches 
1 diameter and ten inches high with a 
up at the bottom. The cup is filled 
ith dilute acetic acid and metallic lead 
1 the form of perforated sheets is placed 
1 the pots and rests on the shoulder of 
1e cup. Hach layer of pots is covered 
ith boards over which is placed a layer 
f tan bark, which is in turn followed by 
nother layer of pots, and this arrange- 
lent is continued until all of the tiers 
re in place, 


sen in the stack for a few days. The 
rmentation generates heat  whicu 
1ises the temperature of the stack to a 
iaximum of about 180° F., and during 
lis time carbon dioxide and water va- 
or are formed and diffuse through the 
ack coming in contact with the lead 
uckles. The action of the acetic acid, 
irbon dioxide, water vapor and oxygen 
om the air, aided by the heat of the 
ack, causes the corrosion of the metallic 
ad which is converted into white lead 
r hydrated basic lead carbonate. 

At the end of about one hundred days 
ie stacks are taken down and the white 
ad is removed from the pots. The cor- 
o9ded buckles are then ground and 
ashed, and the finely pulverized white 
ad is placed on the market in the form 
' dry white lead or mixed with Jinseed 
il in the form of paste for the use of 
le Master painter. 

While theoretically the corrosion 
rocess is substantially the same today as 
has been for many years, present day 
yerations are greatly superior to older 
ractice because of the introduction of 
odern equipment and machinery, It 
now possible to grind the finished white 
ad so fine that it is satisfactory for all 
1inting purposes where an extremely 
ne pigment is desired. To those who 
‘e familiar with the modern manufac- 
ire of white lead it is evident that this 
gment as it is being made today is su- 
rior to the white lead of the past in 
heness, color, purity, uniformity and all 
her desired characteristics. White lead 
the present day retains the value qual- 
ies of the older product, but is greatly 
aproved by the perfection of modern 
tory operations. 

In the modern manufacture of white 
ad a number of processes, differing 
mewhat from the Dutch process, have 
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The tan bark is moistened 
ith water before it is used, and the damp ° 
in bark begins to ferment after it has : 
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been tried with more or less success. In 
these different processes the same general 
chemical reactions are utilized, but the 
necessary conditions are produced in dif- 
ferent ways. In the so-called quick pre- 
cipitation processes the hydrated basic 
lead carbonate is precipitated or thrown 
out of solution by certain chemical re- 
actions, White lead made in this way 
usually has excellent color, but the oil 
taking power is generally so high that 
such white lead is not altogether satis- 
factory for making paint. 

An important method known as the 
Carter process was developed many years 
ago, and white lead made by this process 
resembles white lead made by the Dutch 
process to a considerable extent. The 
Carter process is really a corrosion proc: 
ess and differs from the Dutch process 
principally in the method by which the 
proper conditions for corrosion are se- 
cured. 

White lead is today one of the most im- 
portant staple products of the painting 
industry, and is the essential base of an 
endless variety of paints and paint ma- 
terials. When mixed with linseed oil, 
white lead has all the essentials of a 
perfect paint, and when mixed with other 
pigments and vehicles it has a wide range 
of usefulness in all branches of the paint- 
ing industry. 

To have developed such prominence as 
a white paint pigment so early in the 
history of civilization, and to have per- 
manently retained such prominence, 
white lead must have many valuable 
paint characteristics. Long experience 
and many practical and scientific tests 
have furnished information in regard to 
white lead, and the particular character- 
istics which make it such a valuable paint 
pigment are now fairly well understood. 
White lead seems to have a great affinity 
for the drying oil vehicles used in paint 
so that mixtures of white lead and such 
a vehicle as linseed oil make excellent 
paint, which has very desirable brushing, 
flowing drying and hiding qualities. 
While such qualities are of great im- 
portance in a paint the real test of merit 
is the durability of the paint film after 
the paint has been applied to an exterior 
surface exposed to the weather. Under 
long exposure the great superiority of 
white lead paint becomes evident as a 
white lead paint film is sufficiently hard to 
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make a satisfactory protective and dec- 
orative coating on a structure over which 
it is applied, but at the same time re- 
mains relatively elastic so that it can 
continually follow any movement of the 
structure under it, and does not develop 
cracking and scaling throughout its life- 
cime. 

White lead is the only white pigment 
which can be used alone with paint ve- 
hicle to make satisfactory paint, and ex- 
perience has shown that in its general 
use, pure white lead paint is not im- 
proved by the addition of other white 
pigments, Sometimes the addition of 
other white pigments to white lead paint 
tends to destroy some of the most val- 
uable characteristics of the pure white 
lead paint and causes troubles which may 
be avoided by following regular white 
lead practice. For Many years the best 
paint products have contained large pro- 
portions of white lead and, generally 
Speaking, the value of most paints is di- 
rectly proportional to the percentage of 
white lead used in the pigment. 

It would be presumptuous to predict 
what the distant future has in store for 
any of the important materials which, 
are at present, necessary to modern civ- 
ilization, but it is a fairly safe prediction 
that white lead, which has been the most 
Important paint pigment for over two 
thousand years, will continue to main- 
tain its pre-eminent position, and will 
continue to be the essential white base 
pigment for paints of all kinds, 

Other white pigments have been de- 
veloped and have been used to a large 
extent in the preparation of special 
paint materials, each one in turn finding 
a field of usefulness where it slowly be- 
comes indispensable, but the character- 
istics of white lead are such that no white 
pigment has been developed to satisfac- 
torily take its place. 

White lead is of great value to the 
paint industry, but after all the prin- 
cipal problem which confronts us is not 
the relative value of different paint ma- 
terials, but the fact that much essential 
painting is being neglected as, if all nec- 
essary painting were done, there would be 
a greatly increased demand for paint ma- 
terials of all kinds, and the real problem 
would be to obtain all of the materials 
which would be required. 


The Second Day 
()%E of the institutions of the con- 


ventions held in Connecticut is 
the chorus singing which precedes each 
session. Instead of the bugle call of 
the Massachusetts or the megaphone 
used in other associations to call the 
delegates to their seats a few singers 
get together in the convention hall and 
start a song. Within a few minutes 
all the delegates are on hand, and for 
fifteen minutes the hall rings with their 
songs, led by a leader, with an accom- 
panist at the piano, 

Thursday morning the chorus leader 
announced a song by the Scotsmen 
present. Past President Neil M. Muir- 
head, President D. H. MacKenzie, 
Steve Robb, Hugh Anderson and John 
L. Mitchell sang “Roamin’ in’ the 
Gloamin’” in a manner that brought 
much applause, as did a solo by Presi- 
dent MacKenzie. 

‘Secretary Marsh read a telegram 
from International President Charles 
Greenhalgh, telling of his regret at 
being unable to be present, and also a 
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letter from Past International Presi- 
den W. G. Baxter, who said that illness 
prevented him from coming to New 
Britain. Mr. Baxter suggested that 
the Connecticut society should go on 
record as approving a per capita tax of 
$2 for each member, so that a general 
secretary of large ability to undertake 
the organization work of the Interna- 
tional association might be secured. 
He declared that this man shouid not 
only be a secretary, but should have 
the ability to bring a large advance- 
ment in the membership and standing 


of the association. 

Telegrams of appreciation and sym- 
pathy were ordered sent both to Mr. 
Baxter and President Greenhalgh. 

“Varnish” was the subject of an 
interesting address by R. W. Lindsay, 
general sales manager of the Pratt & 


Lambert Company. 


Mr. Heston’s Paper 


Howard M. Heston, vice-president 
of M. H. Birge & Sons Company, of 
Buffalo, was the next speaker. ive 
first complimented Mr. Lindsay for 
his paper, saying that when he could 
present wallpaper in the interesting, 
convincing manner in which Mr, Lind- 
say had told the story of varnish he 
would feel that he had accomplished a 
great deal. “Wallpaper” was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Heston’s address, which 


was as follows :— 


Y way of a “subject,” I want to ex- 
B plain that I really did try to find out 
what was expected of me. Accordingly, I 
sought counsel with George Dennett and 
asked that he interrogate a few of our 
friends and properly tip me off. Here's 
what George reported after the interview: 

“J wish Mr. Heston would try to solve 
some of our problems.” 

“Why isn’t wall paper printed as well 
and on as good stock as in former years?” 

“Our paperhangers find a lot of fault 
with papers shading on the edges, pin- 
holes or sand holes, black spots. Also, 
papers come from the factories two or 
more shades to the pundle. Another 
dealer reported in similar vein, but said 
that most of his trouble was on the cheap- 
er paper, and he attributed it mostly to 
the use of six and eight ounce stock. 

Well, if there is any six ounce stock 
being used, I did not know of it. I will, 
however, tell you something that needs 
your serious consideration, and that is 
the question of the capability of the pa- 
perhanger who is to hang the paper, 
good or bad, as the paper may be. I 
visited recently the home of a big wall 
paper merchant, the main bedroom in 
which was hung with pattern upside 
down. I heard of a recent case in New 
England where a “flock” was sold for a 
nice job. The paperhanger was a man 
about thirty-five years of age. He con- 
fessed he had never previously seen a 
“flock” paper, and didn’t know how to 
hang it. 

It is probably but an jndividual opin- 
ion, but I shall venture that if you pro- 
vide a better class of mechanics, you will 
find the wall paper manufactured much 
better, I am willing to pass over this 
subject now and answer questions later. 

In times of “B. V. D.,” we were a smug 
contented lot, with a few dark spots on 
the horizon, described in the lexicon of 
Goldberg, as “High-brows.” The “High- 
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brow” determined the pace of style and 
living measured by his dollars only. The 
rest were construed as parasites nur- 
tured by the crumbs that fell from the 
table of the few. True enough, the 
evolution from the genesis of the “Smug”’ 
may have provided the far-from-trans- 
cendent “Smuggler” as the order of the 
day; but it will be agreeable, I am sure, 
to pass over that angle with the mere al- 
lusion, 

What has been going on of late? If 
one should attempt to relate these things 
in their entirety, or much less. to provide 
a reference detail, even the most courteous 
and kindly would be outdistanced in the 
patience necessary, but some of the high 
spots will, I am sure, bring out evidence 
of the new order of things artistic, and 
the ways and means available in arriving 
at the home beautiful through the aid 
of wall paper. 

This American nation seeks the beauti- 
ful, the different, the famous. Mark that 
last, “the famous.” 
exists in the place at all, but something 


that is built by interpreting each partic- 


ular “different” and “beautiful.” This 
newer cycle of recognition for, and ac- 
ceptance of, the artistic in wall paper is 
definitely ensconced in the minas 0: a 
largely increasing number of people—in 
fact, an extraordinarily large number of 
people. The real impetus dates back to 
the years of the. world war, when the 
greatest amount of money passed into the 
hands of the greatest number of people. 
A forced quality education and knowl- 
edge, so to speak, by reason of the great- 
er buying power, 

Timed with what is happening all over 
the great and glorious United States of 
America, the day of subsidy has passed. 
This is the day of liberal education in 
the arts. Publishers, editors, writers of 
acknowledged authority on the subject 
of interior decoration, the director and 
staff executives of the great art museums 
in this country all understand full well 
that this is so; hence, their sincere de- 
sire to encourage, in every conceivable 
way, that which brings to them greatest 
appreciation and results from the great- 
est number of beneficiaries. 

Judging from the continuous appear- 
ance of editorials on interior decoration 
in home magazines and newspapers, the 
Home Beautiful shows and many other 
forms of publicity given the subject, it 
has almost become a fetish with some 
folks. From the elementary stage, as 
shown in the curriculum of the vublic 
schools of the country, to the great col- 
leges with a highly successful course on 
interior decoration, we have cause for 
gratification. 

Some unusual instances of this dis- 
semination: Witness the article in 
Printer’s Ink, issue of August 10, 1922, 
wherein it speaks of wall paper as “ris- 
ing to the occasion.” Then cites twelve 
dining cars on the Burlington railway 
with their interiors covered with wall 
paper. Further on, the then newest Bow- 
man hotel, the Providence Biltmore. at 
Providence, with every room decorated 
with wall paper. And in the same article, 
not to exclude the importance of the pa- 
perhanger, it is suggested that this craft 
be given a more dignified name—a 
“ruildsman.” 

Likewise, the highly complimentary ar- 
ticle on the Birge plant appearing in 
“Roycroft,” July, 1923. The preface 
says: “This is not an advertisement,” 
“nor a reading notice,” “and is not be- 
ing paid for by the Birge people.” “It is 
merely an expression of good-will, a 
friendly, neighborly word of appreciation 
for a company of craftsmen who are do- 
ing their work in a splendid way.” I 


Not something that. 
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might say that copies of this book are 
available to all who would like to read 
the article. 

In defense of American wall naner, 
there was the wonderful Industrial Art 
exhibition held ‘about a year ago at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. At this exhibition there was 
shown, among many other American pa- 
pers, a mounted example of a sectional 
landscape wall paper called “Country 
Life and the Hunt.” An Americam 
achievement? Modestly, Yes! But more 
than that: a landscape decoration s0 
diversified, and, therefore, elastic, in its 
application and use as to provide a 
change of the group picture on each dif- 
ferent wall. 

The Literary Digest of April 26, 1924, 
contains a very highly complimentary 
account of this exhibition of Industrial 
Art and uses for its illustration quantity, 
this landscape decoration—and speaks of 
it as follows: ; 

“With the hand-block methods, two men 
working together could at best produce 
a few yards of paper each day, To make 
a certain one of the hand-blocked papers 
now on view it was necessary to cut two 
hundred and twenty blocks and to plan 
out four hundred and nine tones and col 
ors. The initial cost of creating this 
handsome wall covering amounted to 
$10,000 before a single yard was sold,” 

Evidently. such experiments are good 
business as well as good art. Not a lau- 
dation in return for advertising space 
contracted for. Nor is there a single ref 
erence to the name of the maker—a much 
more convincing form of praise than 
though paid for by “Ad” space. 

A similar exhibition was held at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. dura- 
tion of exhibit, from December 1. 1924, 
to January 15, 1925. It was aimed to 
equal the exhibit at the Metropolitan, 
which collaborated with the Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

The masterpiece of recognition for the 
ascendency of American Art, as embody- 
ing the use of paper hangings, however, 
comes in the recent opening of the “New 
American Wing” at the Metropolitan. 
Having attended, by invitation, the opea- 
ing day festivities, I can only urge a 
visit on the part of all who have not as 
yet inspected same. Certainly you ewe 
it to your profession or business. either 
or both, that a complete conception and 
acceptance of the revival, appropriateness 
and permanency of the American Period, 
be warranted by the facts as demon- 
strated clearly. 

Of course, by this time, you-have heard 
of the Women’s Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, organized to restore and per- 
petuate the home of the great American 
~Roosevelt—in New York City, There 
was considerable consideration given to 
the subject of providing the wall papers, 
and their suitability and appropriateness 
are marked features of the house. 

A most convincing evidence of the in- 
creasing popularity of wall paper for 
use in hotels can be found in the new 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, which 
is entirely papered throughout. Hyven 
more can be said in argument for wall 
paper in the fact that the Commodore 
Hotel is changing all painted rooms to 
papered ones. They want “to Keep step 
with the procession.” 

Let’s see what they do in other ecun- 
tries in the encouragement of art in in- 
dustry. At the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum may now be seen the permanent ex- 
hibition of some of the best works by the 
British Institute of industrial art at its 
exhibition in London and elsewhere. The 
visitor who desires to purchase any of 
the articles shown is put at once in touch 
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with the exhibitor The object of the col- 
lection is to bring to the nctice of the 
general public the very best modern 
workmanship. The exhibition had al- 
ready been of real value in making known 
some of the best artists, and in creating 
a demand for their work, A large num- 
ber of orders have been taken. 

The International Kxhibition of Mod- 
ern Decorative and Industrial Art will be 
held in Paris from May to October. 1925, 
and is going to be a big affair. To en- 
courage the highest possible standard of 
merit in all work which has its artistic 
side. 

On the part of some manufacturers, too 
much prominence has been given to com- 
monplace wall paper, with resultant im- 
pressions that this valuable decorative 
‘medium had marked limitations. and 
there are still a few manufacturers who 
practice plagiarism, although they say 
they do not believe in it as a sound nor 
honorable business policy. Accompanied 
with such a practice is always the ob- 
jective that they hope to sell 100,000 rolls 
more or less of the pattern on the as- 
sumption that they will deliver an equiv- 
alent in design brains, block cutting, ex- 
pert colorist services, pure white stock 
and, in total, an assured satisfaction to 
the decorator and the consumer. Need- 
less to say, it takes the very least of the 
experienced to understand that most of 
these qualities have been sacrificed. Put 
the original alongside the copy and the 
imitation has no sale, irrespective of 
price difference. 

The manufacturer pursuing such tactics 
is largely responsible for the complaints 
of unsatisfactory hanging material. 
Something that you can buy for nothing 
is worth no more, John Wanamaker 
wrote: 

“Many of the foxes grow gray, but few 
ever grow good,” and also, “When you 
are good to others you are best to your- 
self.” While Benjamin Franklin wrote: 
“Keep your conscience clear. then never 
fear.” 

It is my own belief that we are on the 
eve of correcting this practice, if for no 
other reason than that the jobbers and 
decorators insist on a higher quality 
standard, knowing, too, that the con- 
sumer has, in no unconvincing tone, re- 
fusea to accept the inferior. and that in 
the end claims and a dissatisfied custom- 
er are things to avoid. I am glad to re- 
fer to one large Eastern wall paper joh- 
ber, one who maintains a branch store 
in a Connecticut city—who neither be- 
lieves in nor practices the policy of buy- 
‘ing an imitation of another’s pattern. He 
has time and again said he would con- 
tinue the original to the exclusion of the 
imitation. 

“Pure white lead and the best linseed 
oil,” written into an estimate for paint- 
ing mean what they say where the stand- 
ards practiced have endured and built up 
business, It is the same with wall naner. 
The manufacturer of higher-grade va- 
pers has been so greatly encouraged for 
the last decade that he is now enabled to 
produce and market, in decided quantity, 
a grade of wall hangings of a merit that 
would have been recognized by too few 
in previous years, 

By way of reference, there is much 
more to look forward to in the next few 
years from the manufacturer of wall pa- 
per as a contribution to the development 
of the business, than has been demon- 
strated in the last twenty-five years. To- 
day, after having just completed a new 
addition to our plant, especially for the 
purpose, we are in the experimental 
Stages of an entirely new process, which 
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we believe will individualize the plant 
in the development of a superior and, 
heretofore, unaccomplished type of dec- 
oration, We have put cunsiderable money 
into the venture, and that at least is an 
indication of our confidence. 

From what records are obtainable, the 
Statistics would seem to show that the 
valuation of the product in the United 
States has risen from $77,568,900 in 1914 
to $122,500,000 estimated for 1924. So 
that as far as establishing the founda- 
tion upon which the wall paper industry 
at present rests, I submit that this is 
convincing evidence to substantiate the 
progress of the future. 

To come to Connecticut and urge Trade 
School activity would be a gross insult. I 
am quite sure that all good things in 
Trade School activities date from the *>- 
ception of the State Trade School at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, about eight 
years ago. I observe, on the program for 
yesterday, that Mr. Walsh, of New Haven, 
had sometming to say on this subject, and 
I am sorry not to have been present to 
bear him, 

I do want to say thc‘ the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association have in oper- 
ation a vocational department for in- 
struction in paperhanging, and there 
have been already started, or in process 
of being started, thirty-five trade schools 
in aS many different cities in the United 
States, I can only hope that the thorongh- 
ness with which the subject is handled 
may inspire the forethought and wisdom 
that in each city something equal to Con- 
necticut achievement may result. My 
viewpoint is, every large city in the 
United States should provide in its tech- 
nical school or schools identified with 
the Public School system instruction in 
painting and paperhanging. 

One of the most recent and gratifying 
compliments bestowed upon us was in 
the form of a letter of December 10 from 
George S. Godard, State Librarian, Con- 
necticut, State Library, Hartford: 

“My attention has been called to the 
volume recently published by you re- 
lating to Wall Paper on Early Houses.” 

We replied, giving assurances of ap- 
preciation for the inquiry. He replied, 
under date of December 15, speaking con- 
vincingly of its “utility and interest in 
connection with our collection of man- 
uscript histories of early Connecticut 
houses, now being compiled by the Con- 
necticut Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America.” 

Since receipt of this Hartford request 
came a letter from the head of the Fine 
Arts department at Columbia University 
for a copy of this same Colonial Book for 
use in classes of Interior Decoration at 
the university. 


The Afternoon Session 


OLLOWING the usual chorus 
singing, John L, Mitchell of the 
National Lead Company discussed in 
an informal way the topic of ‘Paint 
Problems.” He was closely followed, 
and there was considerable discussion 
of the subject at the close of his talk. 
The reports of the various committees 
appointed at the opening session were 
then called for by President Mac- 
Kenzie. 

Chairman E. M. Walsh of the reso- 
lutions committee reported that it had 
been agreed that the resolutions offered 
by A. M. East of the national Save- 
the-Surface campaign, proposing that 


the partial payment plan in connection 
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with painting contracts be approved 
and adopted by the Connecticut society, 
be referred to the State executive board 
for its favorable consideration, 

Mr. Walsh reported that the com- 
mittee had been divided on a resolution 
providing that the retiring president 
should be the representative on the In- 
ternational executive board. After 
some discussion the convention voted 
against the resolution, and, as at pres- 
ent, the Connecticut society will be rep- 
resented at the International executive 
board meeting by the regular repre- 
sentative, elected at the convention, to- 
gether with the retiring president. 
Other recommendations looking toward 
increasing the per capita tax and other 
matters were referred to the State ex- 
ecutive board for its action. 

EK, R. Turner, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the President’s Address, re- 
ported favorabiy on the recommenda- 
tions made by President MacKenzie. 

John Wheeler and P. L. Beauche- 
min, both of Waterbury, presented the 
claims of that city for the 1926 con- 
vention, and Waterbury was unani- 
mously chosen as the next convention 
city. 

The instal'ation of the new officers 
who had been elected unanimously 
following the report of the nominating 
committee, was the closing order of 
business. Past President Muirhead 
conducted the ceremonies in an im- 
pressive manner. As each new officer 
was. presented by Clarence L. Beards- 
ley, of New Haven, chief marshal, the 
installing officer instructed him in the 
duties of his office, and each officer 
promised his best efforts for the or- 
ganization during the year. 


The Entertainments 


HE convention committee, headed 
by H. U. Thompson of New 
Britain and the local association of 
New Britain, carried out a highly suc- 
cessful program of entertainment for 
the convention visitors and delegates. 
A smoker was held in the ballroom of 
the Burritt Hotel Wednesday evening, 
while the ladies of the convention were 
entertained at a theatre party. Songs 
and dances, acrobatic feats, a boxing 
match were some of the features of 
the evening’s entertainment. 

The annual banquet was held Thurs- 
day evening, attended by almost 250 
delegates and their friends. Past 
President Muirhead presided as toast- 
master. The principal address of the 
evening was given by Prof. Marcus 
White, principal of the State Normal 
School of New Britain. His subject 
was “Reminiscences of a Schoolmas- 
ter.” A number of musical artists ap- 
peared on the banquet program. The 
thanks of the convention were voted to 
the New Britain association as well as 
to the retiring officers, and the newly 
elected officers were presented to the 
convention. 
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A Help For The Estimator 


estimating scale, covering 
labor and material costs, has 


A 
been developed and presented 


by L. D. Myres, past president of the 
Tri-State Association of Master House 


T 


yards and other measurements. 
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in perpendicular colum at left the 
number corresponding to yards the 
man should cover in a day. Follow 
this horizontal line to where the daily 
wage rate intersects, the figure given 


HE. numbers in the top horizontal line of the scale represent values either in 
dollars or measurements, and can be used for either. 
‘perpendicular column at the left side of card can be used to represent square 
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Painters and Decorators. It has been 
called: ‘a® “‘Quick -Calculator.” It is 
easily understood. Mr. Myres outlines 
the following methods: 

Labor Cost: To get labor cost, find 
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in this square shows the labor cost 
per square yard. 

For. instance, a man can paint 150 
yards in a day and the wages are 
$9.00. Find 150 in the perpendicular ‘ 


The numbers in the 
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column at left and follow this line” 
to its intersection with the $9.00 wage 
rate. The figur in square is 6 cents, 
showing that the labor cost per square 
yard is 6 cents. 

To Find Quantity Required 
to Cover a Given Surface: 
Estimate how many yards to 
the gallon the material should 
cover, and find this number 
in the perpendicular column 
at left. Follow this horizontal] 
line to where the required 
number intersects, and the fig- — 
ure in the square will give the 
quantity needed. | 

For example, sunpose the 
paint or varnish covers 60 
yards to the gallon and there 
are 2,400 yards to cover. Find 
60 yards in the perpendicular 
column and follow the hori- 
zontal line to where the 2,400 
intersects. The figure in the 
square is 40, which means 
that 40 gallons are wanted for 
the surface named. 

Material Cost: Decide how 
many yards a gallon the ma- 
terial will cover and find this — 


24.00 


96 number in the perpendicular 
column at the left. Follow 
80 this horizontal line to where 
60 the cost price intersects and 
the figure in the square will 
48 give the cost per square yard. 
40 For example, if the covering 
capacity of the material is 
.34 60 yards to the gallon and the 
30 price is $6.00, find 60 in the 
- perpendicular coiumn at. the 
.24 left and follow this horizontal 
oe line to where the 600 inter- 
: sects. The figure in the 
16 square is 10 cents, which is 
the cost per square yard. 
baat Measurement Scale: To 
12 find the number of square feet 
in a wall, multiply the height 
0) by the width. For example, if 
08 a wall is 25 feet wide and 8 
feet high, the wall would con- 
06 tain 200 square feet of sur- 
048 face. In figuring the number 
of square feet in a room, 
04 therefore, say 20x14, 9 feet 
034 high, there are 2-20-foot walls, 
each containing 180 square 
.03 feet, and 2-14-foot walls each 
027 containing 126 square feet. 
- The total number of square 
024 feet being 612. 


To find the number of 
square feet in a ceiling or floor, mul- 
tiply the length by the breadth. For 
example, if a room is 15 feet long and _ 
10 feet wide, there are 150 square feet 
in the ceiling or floor. 
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Pennsylvania Holds 37th Meeting 


Louis I. Titzel, of Pittsburgh, Elected President—Association Starts Statewide Cam- 
paign for Incrased Membership with George Butler, of Philadelphia, as Organ- 


izer—Harrisburg Chosen as Next Convention City 


pers and interesting demon- 

strations, constructive discus- 
sions, advance steps in organization 
work, together with many pleasant 
entertainment features marked the 
thirty-seventh annual convention of 
the Master Painters and Decorators 
Association of Pennsylvania, held in 
Altoona, January 20, 21 and 22. Louis 
T. Titzel, of Pittsburgh, was elected 
president for the coming year. The 
next State convention will be held in 
1926 in Harrisburg, the home of the 
retiring president, Ashmer M. Blake. 

Among other matters of importance 
to the craft that were considered was 
a decision to start a Statewide canvass 
of the State for an increased mem- 
bership. George Butler, of Philadel- 
phia, a past member of the Pennsyl- 
vania association, was named as State 
organizer. Two thousand dollars 
was appropriated with which to start 
this work. During the convention 
Secretary G. S. Stuart reported the 
organization of five new associations 
during the past year with a member- 
ship of 109. 

The partial payment plan of secur- 
ing painting contracts was presented 
by George B. Heckel, secretary of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States and also secretary of 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association. After a lively discussion 
following the reading of the paper, 
John Dewar, of Pittsburgh, moved 
that it be received and placed on file, 
but that the method be not approved 
by the association. At the conclusion 
of the discussion, without ordering a 
vote taken, President Blake declared 
that if there were no objections he 
would declare the motion carried. F. 
H. Fowler, C. Albert Kuehnle, and 
others spoke in support of the motion. 


The First Session 

HE convention was called to order 
shortly after 10 o'clock by 
President H. N. Nicodemus of the 
Altoona local association. The Rev. 
J. W. Francis offered the invocation. 
E. F. Giles, Mayor of Altoona, wel- 
comed the convention. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Nicodemus, who_then 
turned over the gavel to State Prest- 
dent Ashmer M. Blake of Harrisburg, 
who responded to the greetings of the 
previous speakers. President Blake 
then announced the appointment of the 

following committees : 


Q LARGE attendance, able pa- 
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Pennsylvania Association 
Elects Officers for 1925 
At Altoona Convention 


President 
IO LONE ME EA DIET 5 Bio oboe Pittsburgh 
Vice-President 
BE bili PRR o ctienacccrehens Philadelphia 
Treasurer 
SEG a GRE DIES, tarevclotecsceiareter ane te Altoona 
Secretary 
Gap ISS TULA Rita s creterase oetefatons Philadelphia 
International Board Member 
1 SE UMOA DALE Rs Ro eeomicepon Philadelphia 
Credential 
TACIT S ts Was ora Ethene crite eiictel tiecie ial sreiters York 
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C. H. Fowler of Philadelphia re- 
ported as the International executive 
board member on the Atlantic City 
convention. 


The President’s Address 


The annual address of the president 
was then presented by Mr. Blake as 
follows: 


AVING this opportunity of 

greeting you this morning as 

your president and extending a hearty 

welcome. to this thirty-seventh annual 

convention of the Master House Paint- 

ers and Decorators of Pennsylvania is 
a great pleasure, indeed. 

You have come from all parts of the 
State, bringing with you many new 
ideas to be exchanged and discussed 
for the betterment of the craft. You 
have come here to rub shoulder to 
shoulder with your old friends, to meet 
new faces and to gain such knowledge 
from the reading and discussions of 


the papers that shall be read pertaining 
to our trade, 

I trust you will each take some part 
in this program. By so doing you will 
reap the greater benefit and will help 
to make this the greatest convention 
in the history of the organization, so 
that when you go back to your respec- 
tive homes you will take with you such 
knowledge gained that it will create a 
unity of purpose among your locals in 
pushing forward to the highest degree 
the trade you have set for your life’s 
work, 

The painter is coming into his own; 
be not discouraged. Your vocation is 
an exalted one—a vocation that is 
beautiful and beautifying. The world 
loves harmony and will help to elevate 
any calling or craft that shows united, 
harmonious family relationship. But 
we must show ourselves alert, equal 
to our task, study and gain such 
knowledge about our profession that 
you may attain the highest standard in 
the art of painting and decorating, and 


’ your efforts shall be crowned with 


success. We have come here to study 
ways and means for the betterment of 
our profession and to build up our 
locals and State organization. There 
are many problems that confront us to 
be solved. 


IRST.—The lengthening of the 
seasonal painting, of which 
there has been so much discussion, so 
much talk, but no concerted action, no 
definite program mapped out, for 
which the State body should point the 
way. This is becoming an alarming 
situation, so much so that our journey- 
men are giving up painting to seek 
other lines of pursuit that will give 
them more steady employment. The 
painting and decorating trades show a 
loss of about 20,500 members in the 
past few years. This condition could 
be remedied to some degree by getting 
on the job and acting. 

Our great fault is to talk about 
these problems here and then go back 
home and forget about them, ieaving 
things drift along in the same old way. 
I had our good secretary write each 
local to find out if they had tried any 
definite plan during the year to extend 


their season and for any suggestions 


they may have on this particular sub- 
ject, but, to my disappointment, few 
have done practically nothing. By way 
of suggestion I feel that an educa- 
tional campaign should be put on, work 
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out some slogan that may be printed on 
our letter and biilheads. By so doing 
we will keep it before our clients. 

A committee might be appointed to 
draft an advertising campaign which 
would be applicable to any or all com- 
mittees. A series of advertisements 
suitable for the spring season, running 
anywhere from four to twelve consecu- 
tive insertions, might be arranged. 
Locals would then have something 
definite to draw from, mapping out 
their campaign as their finances would 
warrant. Such a committee appointed 
by the State association would have 
prestige sufficient to enlist the full sup- 
port of the “Save the Surface” re- 
sources. Sufficient copies of this ad- 
vertising campaign might be printed 
for circulation to the local bodies, 
aiong with an explanatory letter com- 
mending it to their attention and force- 
fully showing the benefits which would 
follow. If the spring advertising cam- 
paign were adapted even by 25 percent 
of the locals a fall series might follow 
and be given a fair trial for one year. 

Such a committee would form part 
of our regular organization, and their 
report at our annual meeting would be 
an outstanding feature of our State 
convention. One feature of this sug- 
gestion: the initial expense would be 
small, being on'y a campaign in em- 
bryo mapped out for adoption by the 
locals if they see fit. The committee, 
however, should be composed of men 
acquainted with advertising, who could 
put the thing across, and they must 
first sell it to themselves, then to the 
craft and, finally, to the public. “It 
pays to advertise.” 


ECOND.—The problem of placing 
our textbook in the technical 


schools for the young men to take up 
the trade of painting and decorating. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty is secur- 
ing the proper instructor for that posi- 
tion. There are many practical men 
among our locals who would be com- 
petent to hold this position, but, owing 
to the lack of remuneration, one can 
hardly ask that they work for less pay 
than they are receiving in business. 

We here face conditions that seem 
almost insurmountable, partly because 
of the ease with which contract paint- 
ing can be entered into and the result- 
ant cut in prices through which new 
firms evidently figure they can estab- 
lish a foothold. This constant compe- 
tition keeps the trade poor or, we may 
safely say, with no surplus from which 
support for such a worthy project may 
be drawn. In a word, we still require 
education in our own ranks. And this 
brings me to my third point. 


HIRD.—How about the locals? 


A strong local means cash in 


every member’s pocket. Competition 
we cannot eliminate, but, with a com- 
mon understanding in local circles and 
the majority of the contracting paint- 
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ers members, at least cut-throat com- 
petition will disappear; if only we all 
could see it. I believe that strong local 
associations are the necessary founda- 
tion for the uplift of our business. 
Other trades and professions are keep- 
ing abreast of the times. What we 
understand as big business has shown 
the way. 

Some here present may well remem- 
ber the formation of the great United 
States Steel Corporation and the re- 
sultant criticism and hammering it 
went through. Yet, I make bold to 
say, that was the beginning of the 
extraordinary progress since achieved 
in business endeavor in this great coun- 
try. Big) as it-as,.the United “States 
Steel still has competition; but that 
competition is intelligent, consequently 
everybody is making money. 

We must get the locals to work. 
They must build. The State associa- 
tion should, of course, direct and keep 
in touch with the work, but our only 
salvation will come through local effort. 

It is quite a problem to get the men 
interested enough to come out to local 
meetings. Why? Because there is no 
set program planned to make it inter- 
esting or worth while to spend their 
time going through the general routine 
of business. I would suggest that the 
president of each local arrange some- 
thing for each meeting, giving subjects 
to each member to talk on and discuss, 
and at intervals an entertainment, a 
feed or a social; bring their wives or 
sweethearts. Make it worth while. 
Then, when you get the members in- 
terested, you can do wonders to build 
up your own local and the State. 

The members of our association will 
be interested to know that your officers 
have during the past year added twelve 
new associate members to our mem- 
bership enrollment and have organized 
a local association taking in the entire 
county of Schuylkill, with a paid mem- 
bership of thirty-five members. We 
have also reorganized a local associa- 
tion at Williamsport, with a member- 
ship of twenty members. An associa- 
tion has been organized along the main 
line suburbs of Philadelphia, known as 
the Main Line association, with twen- 
ty-two members, and last month an 
association was reorganized at Johns- 
town, with a membership of fifteen. 
About eight individual members have 
been added to our enrollment since the 
last convention. 

These additions to our membership 
not only indicate the rejuvenated spirit 
in our State association, but also the 
increased interest and support of our 
International association. 

I wish here at this time to thank 
those who have co-operated and assist- 
ed in making the good showing we 
have during the past year. I especially 
want to thank our good secretary for 
the splendid work he has done, always 
ready to do anything your president 
asked him. I bespeak for your incom- 
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ing president the hearty co- operation 
and support you have given me. . | 
I thank you. g 


Organizer Is Appointed 
RANK X. KEELEY of Philadel 
phia called for the reading of the © 


following recommendation, which had 
been favorab.y considered at a meeting 
of the State executive board held on 
Monday evening, January 19:— 

In consideration of the develop- 
ment and promotion work in the 
president’s address, your executive 
board recommends that the asso- 
ciation give serious thought to 
further and more intensive effort 
looking toward the growth of the 
association by organizing new 
locals throughout the State. This 
can best be accomplished through 
the employment of a professional 
organizer, whose time shall be 
given to supervising present locals 
and creating new ones. Your ex- 
ecutive board therefore recom- 
mends that you give immediate 
consideration to a salaried organ- 
izer whose duties shall begin at 
once under the direction of the 
officers of the ascociation. 


This recommendation was unani- 
mously agreed to by the convention, 
On motion of John Dewar of Pitts- 
burgh, Past President George Butler 
of Philadelphia was elected the organ- 
izer for Pennsylvania for the coming 
year, and $2,000 was appropriated to 
pay him for such time as he should 
devote to the work and to defray his 
traveling expenses. 


The Painter’s Responsibiltiy 

One of the much-discussed papers 
of the convention was prepared by 
Louis T. Titzel and E. R. Cluley, both 
of Pittsburgh. The subject they had 
agreed upon was “The Responsibility 
of the Painter in Painting Plastered 
Walls.” It was read by Secretary G. 
S. Stuart, and was as follows :— 


HE selection of our subject grew out 
of a conversation on the train going 

to the Executive Board meeting. The 
painting of plastered walls is a very im- 
portant part of our industry, the prin- 
cipals of which are very generally under- 
stood by the master painter. Where 
plastering is of good quality in good con-~ 
dition and dry, the master painter has — 
very little trouble in making a satisfac- 
tory job, if he is allowed to select his 
own material and methods. 

We think the object of this paper is 
not to extensively ‘treat on the best 
methods of painting walls, as to discuss 
with you the troubles that arise from 
causes largely outside of our own control, 
either through the condition and nature 
of the material we have to work -- 
by the arbitrary selection of materials, 
the nature and quality of which. the con- 
tractor, for the application of them has 
not been consulted, and in the applica- 
tion of which he may not select his own 
time and methods, On work, where some 
or all of these conditions obtain, what is” 
the painter’s responsibility? ; 

The desire for the answer to this ques- 
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tion comes to us with increasing em- 
phasis at this time, when painters in all 
sections of the country are having diffi- 
culty in doing satisfactory work on new- 
ly plastered buildings. So much time and 
money has been sacrificed and the painter 
has been made the goat for everything 
that goes wrong, when it is not his fault, 


At this point it is well for us to pause 
and give some thought to the business 
side of the question. We are painters 
and mechanics it is true, but we are also 
business men, and when we have done 
our work in the best manner known to 
the trade, we wish to be in a position to 
collect our money, and that we may 
know the law, certain questions were sub- 
mitted to several members of the Alle- 
gheny County Bar, and their opinions 
are as follows: 


In reply to your questions as to 
the legal responsibility of the con- 
tracting painter in relative to the 
above, it is our opinion: 

No. 1. Where plaster is new and 
conditions cannot be determined, 
what is the law as to his responsl- 
bility if work is unsatisfactory? , 

To the above question, it is 
our opinion that if the painting con- 
tractor proceeds with the work with- 
out complaint or notice to the archi- 
tect or builder by whom he is em- 
ployed, he voluntarily assumes the re- 
sponsibility of the work by the rea- 
son of his failure to go on record in 
writing by protesting to architect or 
builder and in the matter of fact and 
law, is responsible for results as they 
may be determined, 

No. 2. Where materials are arbi- 
trarily selected and specified, what 
is the painter’s responsibility if the 
work is unsatisfactory? 

It is our opinion that the answer 
to Question No. 1 is also applicable 
to Question No. 2. 

No. 3. If a painter writes his own 
specifications, on walls which are 
subject to his inspection and uses all 
precaution to carry them out, what is 
his responsibility? ; 

It is our opinion that ifa client em- 
ploys a contracting painter of good 
reputation as to honesty of purpose 
and of honest workmanship. the 
client assumes that contracting paint- 
er is familiar with his business in 
every particular, and has knowledge 
of the materials used in his business. 
Your clients usually are not versed in 
the scientific method of mixing or ap- 
plying paints, nor are they familiar 
with the aifferent qualities of plaster 
on which you are required to apply 
your paint. 

Where a signed contract is entered 
into between your client and painting 
contractor to perform certain work 
under specifications written by said 
contractor, using the best of ma- 
terials and workmanship obtainable 
for the execution of said contract the 
said contractor is not only morally 
but legally responsible to client for the 
result of said work, and if for any 
reason, the work should not turn out 
satisfactory, it is the right of the 
client to demand from said con- 
tractor a satisfactory job of work for 
which he has been paid his money. If 
the painting contractor would refuse 
to refinish such work that was unsat- 
isfactory, the client could recover by 
law from said contractor, the amount 
which he would have to expend to 
bring work to his satisfaction. 


No. 4. On new work where a paint- 
er is compelled by owner or agent to 
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proceed against his judgment, what 
is his responsibility? 

Our opinion as to the above ques- 
tion would be, that if in the judg- 
ment of contracting painter, the plast- 
er was not suitable for painting, he 
should place himself on record by 
written notice to owner or agent by 
registered mail setting forth in said 
letter his reason for same, and if he 
is then ordered to proceed with work, 
the responsibility is not of his, but 
the owner or agent who authorized 
him to do so and he has no legal re- 
sponsibility thereof, 


These opinions may alter the views 
that some of us formerly held. We can 
readily see, that with all these ques- 
tions and uncertainties, it takes close 
watching to steer clear of difficulties. 

It is a matter of business acumen as 
well as law. The master painter should 
be careful not to assume any responsibil- 
ity where he scents trouble ahead, and 
should give written notification where it 
is his opinion that either walls or mate- 
rial is not right. 


It may be also said that where we be- 
lieve conditions of the plastering and ma- 
terials are not satisfactory, we should 
refuse to consider the work and thus save 
trouble, This is very true, but this 
brings another thought, and that is by 
the very conservative line of procedure. 
we may freeze up our sources of revenue. 
that we may be the losers in the end. 
As a business proposition we must con- 
sider all sides. The master painter will 
go after work wherever there seems to 
be promises of profit or reputation, even 
at a risk. It is practically impossible to 


go into the market and get work where - 


conditions are ideal. 

Specifications are written by architects, 
whose only thought is to produce a good 
job. Contracts are made for the paint- 
ing of walls that are yet unbuilt. Con- 
ditions cannot be forecasted. There is 
the element of chance in all such work. 
The specifications may call for the build- 
ing contractor to make good any defect 


» that occurs within a year, and if we are 


working under the building contractor, 
such stipulations are binding on us in 
a general way. 

These responsibilities seem to be ex- 
acting and numerous, but must be known 
and faced if we are to pass through them 
successfully. Take the proper precautions 
at the proper time to protect your inter- 
ests. A talk over conditions and an un- 
derstanding before proceeding with the 
work may often serve the purpose if we 
think it unwise to resort to legal notifi- 
cation. 


The conditions and the nature of the 
plaster should be studied that we may 
understand our line of action when we do 
see trouble ahead, and for this purpose 
we will mention a few examples that 
have come under our observation, While 
it is our opinion that corrections could 
be made in the composition of some of 
the wall plaster used so that it would be 
less active in the destruction of the paint 
coatings, it is not our intention to go into 
the composition of plaster and its ingre- 
dients which causes some of these results, 
but only speak of them as we find them 
in practice, 

1st. Common jobs of poor plastering 
where both material and workmanship 
are poor, where skim is trowled very lit- 
tle, leaving a soft, weak surface not much 
stronger than a coat of whitewash, often 
requiring additional coats of paint to 
make up for the deficiency of the plaster. 
Sealing and pealing often occur on this 
class of plaster. 

2nd. Plastering with erratic surface. 


/ 
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This class of plastering is often produced, 
when good material is used, by careless 
or indifferent methods of handling and 
improper troweling, which causes hard 
and soft spots in the plaster and the 
skim coats. The soft spots. being verv 
weak and porous, requiring repeated 
touching up with size or paint, while 
others bear out on the first coat. Often 
when a good specification is strictly com- 
plied with, this conidtion may necessi- 
tate the doing over of certain walls that 
have failed to meet the standard. 

3rd. Plaster containing active caustic 
properties, or plaster that is known as 
hot plaster. This condition is found in 
some of the new hard plaster. The cause 
for it is, of course, in either the mate- 
rial used in the compositions of the plas- 
ter, or the agencies used to control its 
setting. Whatever the cause is, the 
painter knows that it is the occasion of 
much dissatisfaction and loss, and should 
be brought to the attention of manufac- 
turers of plastering material that it may 
be remedied. Wonderful progress has 
been made in coatings and neutralizing 
agencies to take care of these properties, 
but there are many cases where these 
have failed to do the work, and results 
due to these conditions are very uncer- 
tain. 

4th. Plaster affected by the walls on 
which it is applied. Masonary walls laid 
up in strong cement, especially if heavily 
loaded with moisture, ofttimes affect the 
painting by forcing the moisture and 
caustic properties to the surface, which 
affects the paint film tooth and causes 
chalking and peeling. 

Gypsum block under some  circum- 
stances has been known to effect the 
plaster applied to it, This is proven 
by the same plaster applied at the same 
time to portions where the other mate- 
rials were used for partitions, and the 
paint was perfect on these portions, and 
eat out on places where blocks were used, 

5th. Wet plaster. Wet plaster should 
never be painted. To do so only means 
trouble. Sizes and paints made for wet 
wall painting do wonderful work some- 
times, and results beyond expectation 
has been accomplished. We have also 
seen them miserably fail. Walls con- 
taining even a small amount of moisture 
are tricky, and if we are forced to paint 
them, it should be done with the under- 
standing that the painter cannot be re- 
sponsible for results. 

A large percentage of our troubles may 
be traced to the presence of moisture in 
the walls and plaster. In heavy build- 
ings the best results may only be expect- 
ed after the walls have seasoned for six 
or eight months. 

Painting materials arbitrarily selected 
have been the cause of much trouble, and 
many painters have lost their reputation 
and large sums of money by fellowing out 
in the strictest sense the terms of the 
specifications and contract. 

Specifications for wall paints and the 
rules for their application should not be 
criticized if they are practical and pro- 
duce satisfactory results. But if they 
should err in their judgment and an un- 
satisfactory job be produced, the painter 
should not be made bear the burden of 
this error. 

A word as to what was formerly termed 
new walls coatings or lithopone paints, 
which are now in general use. When 
these paints were first introduced, they 
as to their use, which demonstrated verv 
came out with a full set of instructions 
clearly that producers knew how to make 
paint, but did not know how to paint 
walls. Their specifications called for 
one coat of size which they furnished, 
and which was no other material than 
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gloss oil or cheap rosin varnish, on which 
two coats of short brittle flat wall paint 
was applied. The result was disastrous 
to all parties concerned, because it 
pealed off in sheets, Then they com- 
menced to investigate, which is only an- 
other way of trying to pass the buck, and 
the painter’s money was held up, though 
he had done as ordered and had no say 
in the selection of the material or the 
method of application. 

While many of the manufacturers have 
corrected their error, yet many of the 
master painters are still short large sums 
of money. We are not using this to 
knock any person, but only as a word of 
caution when new and untried materials 
are insisted on. Be sure you #0 on rec- 
ord that the responsibility should rest 
where it belongs. We hope you will con- 
sider this paper only as a discussion 
wherein we are casting about for some 
premises on which to build our future 
line of conduct that we may avoid being 
caught and made pay for laxity of others, 

We are master painters talking to mas- 
ter painters and only those who have gone 
through the rough break of our ex- 
perience, can understand the burden of 
our remarks. Responsibility for our fu- 
ture reputation must be a matter of con- 
cern. We could quote cases where the 
painter was remembered for doing a bad 
job on a public building when the archi- 
tect and manufacturer, who were respon- 
sible for it, were forgotten. 


A lively discussion followed, which 
was opened by C. Albert Kuehule of 
Philadelphia. John Morrow of Pitts- 
burgh; Louis T. Titzel of Pittsburgh, 
C. H. Fowler of Philadelphia, A. C. 
Rapp of Pittsburgh, John Dewar of 
Pittsburgh and George Butler of Phil- 
adelphia all talked of the problems and 
of the remedies suggested. A rising 
vote of thanks were given Mr. Titzel 
and Mr. Cluley. 


The Apprentice Problem 


AS the opening of the afternoon 
session a general discussion on 
the subject, “Replenishing Mechanics 
in the Trade Through the Public 
School,” was introduced by Mr. Dewar. 
C. H. Fowler of Philadelphia reported 
on conditions in that city, as did Seg¢- 
retary Stuart. 

W. J. Pitt, promotion manager in 
the Educational Bureau, conducted by 
the Paint Manufacturers of the United 
States and the National Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, made a report 
covering conditions over the country. 
His paper was as follows :— 


HE building construction industry has 
realized during the past few years 
that it is imperative something be done 
to induce more boys and young men to 
enter the building trades. Innumerable 
conferences and discussions have taken 
place in gatherings of employers, mate- 
rial interests and educators—local. State 
and national—to determine what steps 
should be taken in setting up a program 
of apprentice training. The various la- 
bor bodies, we understand, have also 
given the subject some consideration, but 
look to employers to initiate the move- 
ment. The building trades who suffer 
most from the shortage, and whose lead- 
ers of vision see the danger of delaying 
action, have accomplished much in dif- 
ferent centres of the country with the co- 
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operation of public school authorities to 
train young men for their particular lines. 
The textile, silk and other industries. and 
the American Typothetae have also set 
up machinery for training boys in va- 
rious centres. The painting industry, in 
which this evil of apprentice shortage is 
unquestionably acute, has done some- 
thing to overcome it, but. very little in 
proportion to the needs of the future. It 
has been discussed at many conventions 
and other meetings, but it has not been 
followed by definite, constructive action 
on a large scale. After considerable ex- 
perience with the problem we are per- 
suaded that no valid grounds exist in 
the case of the painting fraternity for 
failure to meet the situation, We believe 
it is a local problem and must be solved 
by each community according to their pe- 
culiar needs, but several things are neces- 
sary: 

1, The continued discussion and 
endorsement by your International 
Association in its annual conven- 
tions. 

2. Including the subject on your pro- 
gram year after year, and affording 
opportunity for discussion until the 
need is met; also a clear-cut dec- 
laration of your policy recognizing 
the exigency and constantly urging 
your local associations to act through 
the appointment of a standing appren- 
tice committee, who should be re- 
quested to make a survey to de- 
termine the number of apprentices 
in the local trade, and how many can 
now be taken into the trade, and the 
number that can be absorbed per 
annum to supply a future store of 
trained craftsmen. They should dil- 
igently pursue the matter with the 
local school authorities, and assure 
them of the need and of their con- 
tinued co-operation if the school au- 
thorities establish painting and dec- 
orating classes, 

3. Take steps to assure an adequate 
supply for educational purposes of 
the text book of the International 
Association of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators, entitled ‘“Elemen- 
tary Studies in House Painting, Dec- 
orating and Paper Hanging,” and 
their pamphlet, “Why a Young Man 
Should Take Up the Trade of Paint- 
ing and Decorating.” 

4. Appoint a standing apprentice 
committee for this State Association 
to co-operate with and aid the local 
association’s apprentice committee, 
when: requested to stimulate action 
where progress is lacking, and to co- 
operate with other branches of the 
industry who are now working to- 
wards the same end. 

5. In every possible way and on all 
ocasions emphasize the subject that 
your members may realize the grave 
disaster inevitably coming; the ar- 
rested progress for the industry; the 
loss of profits; deterioration of prop- 
erty; and the inability of the indus- 
try to serve the public unless they 
individually and collectively take 
proper interest in the training of an- 
prentices and accept their full meas- 
ure of responsibility, and have set up 
classes for teaching the trade, em- 
ploying boys in the trade, and insist- 
ing upon attendance at the classes 
provided at great public expense and 
effort for their instruction in the 
technique of the craft. 

It does not cost the employer one 
penny to set up the class. Only a few 
hours of the time of your apprentice 
committee in several conferences with 
the vocational director of the public 
schools is required to arrange for the 
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introduction of the course. The Federal, 
State and local school funds pay the 
cost. It is only necesary for the master 
painter to prevail or insist upon it that 
the boys and young men employed by 
him attend the classes regularly, to em- 
ploy as many more boys as he can use 
and prevail or insist upon their taking 
instruction. This is a slight demand upon 
the master painter. 
is a liability at any stage; he is a dis- 
tinct asset from the start. The master 
painter owes it to himself, his industry, 
his community and the youth of his city 
to do this to the utmost of his ability! 
It is an imperative duty resting upon us 
all, and particularly upon the master 
painter because he is the employer and in 
direct contact with the public. I think 
you will all agree that its continued neg- 
lect is as short sighted as it is unwise, 

The day of the idea of exploiting the 
American youth has long since passed 
Unfortunate is the employer who does 
not realize it. The modern boy expects 
his employer to interest himself in his 
guidance at the early stages of his em- 
ployment, but this is a small task, inas- 
much as the school authorities relieve 
the employer of the major duties re- 
lating to instruction. He expects con- 
tinuous employment during his appren- 
ticeship. This is reasonable, and in view 
of the growing tendency toward year- 
round painting, surely it imposes no bur- 
den upon the employer who is earnestly 
striving to abolish so-called dull seasons 
because even during the dull period he 
can certainly find something for the boy 
to do around the shop or elsewhere to 
justify his wages. He expects to be ad- 
vanced as his knowledge and ability 
merit. No progressive master painter 
will dispute this. 


When one visits the city and finds al- 
most a complete absence of apprentices 
or young men in a trade it needs no sage 
or prophet to measure the vision and busi- 
ness acumen of the contractors in that 
city. Numerous trades in the building 
construction field and other industries 
have seen the hand writing on the wall 
and are sparing neither time, nor, in 
some cases, even expense, to fortify 
themselves against the peril of deca- 
dence of their craft in meeting the 
limitless needs of the great American 
public for their service and products. 
We have within our grasp a billion dol- 
lar educational machine supported out 
of the public moneys, who vocational di- 
rectors are ready and willing to aid us 
if we but take the trouble to ask. They 
are earnestly trying to fulfill their mis- 
sion to their government ind society in 
preparing our youth for a livelihood and 
good citizenship. Are we cooperating? 

Crime among boys is rapidly on the in- 
crease. It is seizing our city boys at an 
alarming rate. The public officials and 
school authorities are well aware of this 
and realize the importance of vocational 
training in the life of the youth. I do not 
appeal to you to act in an altruistic 
sense in this grave matter, but upon the 
broad lines of business and your future 
prosperity. The advent of modern busi- 
nesses—the automobile, radio, aeroplane, 
moving pictures, and the broad expansion 
of electrical and other mechanical indus- 
tries, more extensive and liberal educa- 
tional facilities, restricted immigration, 
the tendency towards more stringent 
child labor laws, and the natural growth 
in our commerce and industry, are di- 
verting boys from the building construc- 
tion as well as the painting and dec- 
orating trades not to mention the much 
discussed, overcrowded white-collar jobs 
so superficially attractive yet yielding 
generally small return 1a the end. The 
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_ gravitation of the boys towards these 
industrial lines are attributable largely 
to higher wages, quick advancement and 
more appealing working conditions. This 
competitive situation must be met. Only 
vigorous and energetic work and timely 
recognition of the facts surrounding the 
life of our American youth will prove ef- 
fective. The attitude of the master 
painter toward the problem is the pri- 
mary factor in its solution. Every one 
should sternly resolve to do his utmost 
in promoting the entrance of boys and 
young men into the trade. The situa- 
tion is bound to become more acute 

_ each year unless the decrease is arrested 
and a forceful forward movement is put 
in motion. We must not longer under- 
estimate the value of the American boy. 
We must be prepared to answer him defi- 

-nitely and convincingly along the follow- 
ing lines: 

What does the job pay and how soon 
and how frequently? 

Will my pay be increased? 

How long does it take to learn the 
trade? 

What does the job lead to? 

Any attempt at a policy of exploitation, 
equivocation or evasion will prove un- 
availing. The issue must be faced and 
settled if we are to prosper and expand. 

The charts exhibited on the wall tell 

their own story. Other crafts are work- 
ing to induce boys to take up their trade 
and are making substantial progress as 
the black segments of the charts clearly 
indicate. Notice the serious condition 
regarding apprentices in the painting and 
decorating trade. It ought: to inspire 
every master painter to put forth his 
greatest efforts to abolish this evil. 

In order to induce discussion of this 
important matter and encourage some 
definite action a resolution will be of- 
fered here today which in the judgment 
of those who have had: experience with 
the subject should lead to concrete and 
progressive action. I hope every one 
will support this resolution and himself 
resolve to contribute in every way he 
ean to removing this grave menace to 
the future welfare of the industry of 

which he is a part. 


This resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the convention. 


The Partial Payment Plan 
66 ETHODS of Financing House 


2: Painting” was the subject of 
an address by George B. Heckel, sec- 
‘retary of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the National Var- 
nish Manufacturers, which was as 
follows :— 


T the time when I suggested to your 
executive committee that this might 
be an interesting subject for your con- 
sideration, the matter was in its infancv 
and nothing very definite or concrete had 
been proposed; furthermore. I had no 
expectation that the task of presenting 
it to you might by any possibility be 
wished on me, However, the question has 
developed very rapidly since the meeting 
of your board in July, experienced and 
expert minds have been considering it, so 
that today we have before us a concrete 
plan which is already in operation in 
many localities and is recommended by 
persons of high authority. 

My suggestion to the executive com- 
mittee, however, was that the facts con- 
cerning the subject be presented impar- 
tially for your consideration: hence, I 
shall try to avoid anything in the nature 
of propaganda or argument. The facts, 
as I see them, are these: 
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First—Your average customer 
has a limited income, out of which 
he must provide for all his needs 
and wants. 

Second—The appeals for a pro- 
portion of this income are many, 
varied and seductive. 

Third—According to the desire 
aroused in him by these appeals, 
the surplus left after his fixed 
necessary expenses are paid, will 
be expended. 

Fourth—To the average man, 
whom we are considering, periodi- 
cal payment of moderate amounts 
is more convenient than payment 
of a large amount at one time. 

Fifth—Periodical payment of 
moderate amotints has become a 
fixed policy in many important 
industries, and the number of 
these is growing. 

Sixth, and finally, those indus- 
tries which have not adopted this 
policy are handicapped in their 
appeal to the average consumer, 

Let us consider these facts seriatim. 
First, the income of your averaging Ccus- 
tomer. I shall not go into statistics, 
which are as available to you as to me, 
but it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the annual income of the maioritv 
of property owners who have houses pe- 
riodically needing paint for preservation 
or decoration is well under $5,000 per 
annum—let us be more liberal than his 
employer, however, and give him the full 
$5,000. Out of this he must provide the 
essential food, clothing, fuel and taxes. 
The balance is open to the assaults of 
those who can most successfully arcuse 
his desires—including yourselves. If 
the theatres, the movies, the candy-mak- 
ers, the golf clubs, the resorts. the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, the health pur- 
veyors, etc, get it all, there will be 
nothing left for the painter. A mort- 
gage placed on a house to buy an auto- 
mobile, or a monthly instalment on a 
diamond or a new set of furniture make 
the outlook dubious for a new coat of 
paint. . 

Second, the appeals for a portion of 
the man’s income. Production having 
been stimulated to the highest possible 
degree and vastly accelerated by mechan- 
ical inventions, attention has necessarily 
been concentrated on distribution ‘and 
the stimulation of consumption. Today 
the intelligence and genius that were for- 
merly expended in making men better or 
wiser or happier, are largely concen- 
trated on making them better consumers 
of the products of industry. There is far 


more gray matter expended in the ad- 


vertising pages of the Saturday Evening 


Post, for example, than in the literary 


pages of that publication. The space de- 
voted to the former is about as one hun- 
dred and twenty pages to fifty pages of 
the latter, and the excellent literature 
provided in this or practically any other 
modern publication is there, because it is 
effective in getting distribution for the 
real commodity, which is the advertising. 
Go over one of these publications and try 
to figure where the painter would come 
in if these appeals for expenditure were 
one hundred per cent. effective. 

Third, outlay will be according to the 
desire incited by competing appeals, Con- 
sider this average home-owner whom we 
have generously provided with an annual 
income of $5,000, Of this he must spend 
at least $2,500 to live‘at all in the con- 
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dition of life to which a kind Providence 
has assigned him. His fundamental needs 
having been supplied, the balance is his 
to dispose of according as his will and 
his judgment dictate. If he be wise he 
will resist all temptations and put not 
less than $500 of it where he can lay 
hands on it in time of need; another $500 
of it will undoubtedly go towards making 
life better worth living for himself and 
family; another $500 will go to the up- 
keep and operation of his automobile— 
for to a $5,000 a year man, and more es- 
pecially to his family, life without an au- 
tomobile means degradation. He still 
has $1,000 left--some of tnat will go 
to the uoctor, the dentist, church, charity, 
“smokes,” none, let us hope, to the boot- 
legger—and the rest to those who make 
the most persuasive appeal and make 
spending appear most desirable and °9s- 
jest—don’t overlook the factor of ease, 
because it is becoming more and more 
important. 

Fourth, convenience of payment—and 
here we come to the heart of our ques- 
tion. The $5,000 a year man, and still 
more generally the two, three or four 
thousand dollar a year man, whose em- 
ployer is not so liberal as we. gets his 
income in regular instalments—so much 
a week or so much a month. If he be 
wise he allots it in advance. just as if he 
had it all in one lump, but usually he is 
not wise, and allots it as it comes. With 
certain desires created in his mind bv 
the appeals of advertising geniuses, he 
casts about to see which of these desires 
he can gratify. He finds on every side 
the most alluring highways and byways 
for expenditure, the skids have been pol- 
ished and greased, the crooked ways have 
been made straight and the rough ways 
plain—all he has to do is to take from 
his pocket an easily spared amount as 
an evidence of good faith, sign on the 
dotted line, and have his heart’s desire. 
The purveyors of these heart’s desires live 
only to serve him—they are willing to do 
both the walking and the waiting. 

Suppose his wife positively needs a new 
sewing machine, or the family cannot live 
longer without electricity, or the “old 
bus” has become a disgrace to the family, 
or daughter can no longer expose her 
person without the modest covering of a 
diamond—all of these things and myriads 
more can be obtained painlessly and al- 
most without effort. But when all have 
been obtained there is nothing left for 
paint—‘“well it won’t hurt to let it go 
another year,” and there you are, Mr. 
Painter, there you decidedly are! 

Fifth, instalment paying has become a 
fixed policy in many important indus- 
tries. The earliest use of this method was 
probably in the purchase of houses. The 
mortgage is essentially a-partial payment 
plan, and the building and loan societies 
operate entirely on the same plan. The 
purchase of homes by these means is ®on- 
sistently extolled as an incentive to thrift 
and good citizenship. There are in the 
United States today over 10,700 of these 
societies with nearly seven and one quir- 
ter million members and assets of nearly 
$4,000,000,000, which increase by. more 
than half a billion yearsly. Pianos have 
been sold on long terms for over forty 
years, The Singer Sewing Machine com- 
pany began to prosper conspicuously only 
when it adopted the same policy; the 
phonograph business is built on the same 
plan, and it is estimated that of the four 
million and more automobiles sold last 
year over three million were financed by 
the financing companies—in other words, 
the sale of automobiles was more than 
double what it probably would have been 
if immediate cash had been required. 

These are but a few outstanding ex- 
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amples—others will occur to you—but 
they suffice to show that the purchase 
of many desirable things has been made 
easy by people who are after the money, 
some of which should properly go to you. 

These facts I place before you as ex- 
plaining why it so frequently happens 
that a man whose property is suffering 
for your services may yet provide him- 
self with all the latest in luxury, conven- 
ience and extravagance. 

Those also were the facts that prompt- 
ed the Save the Surface Campaign to 
study the question in relation to the 
paint industry, and quite recently led to 
an endorsement of the project by the 
three great organizations of manufac- 
turers, in the following resolution: 


Whereas, Other industries have 
greatly increased the consump- 
tion of their products by enabling 
the consumer to purchase them 
on easy terms over a period of 
time, and 

Whereas, It has already been 
demonstrated that the financing of 
paint and varnish sales and paint- 
ing contracts is feasible and 
practical, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the industrial 
firms of the paint and varnish 
industry be urged to investigate 
carefully ways and means to 
utilize the financing of sales to 
the consumer, to the end that the 
industry may be doubled in 1926. 


It is proper to say here that while 
conservative bankers and other financial 
authorities are inclined to regard with 
misgiving the purchase of luxuries and 
consumption goods on the instalment 
plan, the majority are inclined to place 
houses, tools and productive agencies in 
a different class. This distinction was 
clearly made by J. H. Moore, economist 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, in his recent address on this sub- 
ject to the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. He said: 


“My own personal viewpoint is that in- 


stalment selling is altogether praise- 
worthy and justifiable if the object 
bought is a production goods. By this I 


mean something like carpenters’ tools or 
tractors, or windmills, etc., which are 
used to produce wealth. I wonder whether 
it is wise te buy consumption goods on 
the instalment plan. By the phrase 
‘consumption goods’ I mean goods which 
satisfy immediate personal needs, par- 
ticularly that class of commodities which 
can be called luxuries. Probably it would 
be the part of wisdom never to purchase 
consumption goods on any scheme of long- 
deferred payments. To buy such com- 
modities only for cash would be a policy 
that in the long run ought to put any 
man’s personal finances on a safer and 
sounder basis.” 


Without posing as an authority on 
this or any other subject it seems 10 me 
mere common sense to say that the pur- 
chase or the preservation or even the 
decoration of a house is something fun- 
damentally different from the purchase of 
a diamond, a radio set, or even a pleasure 
automobile. In the one case we have an 
investment and the conservation or en- 
hancement of that investment. and in 
the other the gratification of a desire for 
pleasure, laudable though that desire 
may be. 

Mr. Moore, in the same address, seems 
to have given his full sanction to the 
proposed plan in his concluding words: 
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“The paint business, I firmly believe, 
stands now at the threshold of a very 
prosperous era, Your industry will! per- 
form a great public service. There are 
Many, many very dismal cities and vil- 
lages in this country, all because they 
need paint. We talk about poor starving 
Germany, so urgently in need of credit. 
Well, let me say that the houses over 
there are better painted, on the whole, 
than are the average American houses. 
By pointing out in your advertisement 
that paint is an important factor of con- 
servation, you are doing a nation-wide 
service. If you can get people to spend 
money for paint, you are giving them a 
useful education in practical thrift.” 

So much for the general aspects of the 
question; the plan proposed by the Save 
the Surface campaign and adopted by the 
Aetna Finance Corporation of Philadel- 
phia, and the Commercial Credit company 
of Baltimore iS as follows: 


The painter finds a home owner 
who desires to paint his house and to 
pay for the work on the instalment 
plan. 

The painter submits an estimate in 
writing to the home owner, and if 
satisfactory the owner is asked to 
sign a contract in which he agrees to 
make a cash payment of at least one- 
fifth of the amount of the contract 
to the painter, and the balance to the 
finance company in not more than ten 
equal monthly instalments. 

Having secured the signed contract 
the painter asks for certain credit in- 
formation on a standard credit infor- 
mation blank, furnished by the fi- 
nance company. 

This credit information blank is 
submitted to the finance company, 
which promptly investigates the cred- 
it of the owner. The painter is 
promptly advised whether credit has 
been accepted or rejected, For each 
credit investigation the painter pays 
$1.50 to the finance company. 

The painter collects the cash pay- 
ment of at least one-fifth of the 
amount of the contract from the own- 
er before starting work or when the 
first coat has been applied or on com- 
pletion of the job, according to ar- 
rangement. 

On completion of the work the 
painter mails the bill, made out in the 
name of the owner, to the finance 
company. This bill shows the total 
amount of the contract, the amount 
paid, and the balance due. 

The finance company mails the bill 
to the owner for approval, On receipt 
of approved bill from the owner, the 
finance company pays to the painter 
eighty-seven and one-half percent. of 
the amount still due, retaining 
twelve and one-half per cent., which 
includes the charge for service to 
painter and interest. No reserve is 
held by the finance company. 

In figuring the contract price to 
the owner, the painter takes into con- 
sideration the cost of financing by 
adding twelve per cent. of the esti- 
mated cost of the job. (This twelve 
per cent. is equivalent to the financial. 
charge of ten per cent. of the unpaid 
balance, plus an interest charge of 
two and one-half per cent. of the un- 
paid balance, and the investigation 
charge of $1.50.) 

The painting contract is a direct ob- 
ligation on the part of the owner to 
pay the unpaid balance to the finance 
company. Neither the painter nor 
any agency of the paint and varnish 
industry becomes an endorser or 
guarantor, or in any way contingently 
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liable for payment of the amount 

due the finance company 

Such is the plan in bare outline. Its 
purpose is to place the painting industry 
on a basis to compete, on something likem 
equal terms, with the many industries 
which are seeking to make expenaiture 
painless. , | 

Financial authorities are divided in 
their opinions of the project. The weak- — 
ness perceived by all is that, unlike au-— 
tomobiles or electric installation or heat- — 
ing plants, paint cannot be recovered after 
it is once in the possession of the pur- — 
chaser, ‘on his building. Consequently, 
both the credit risk ana the margin of — 
security must ve carefully scanned by — 
the financing company, Other authorities — 
regard the margin of profit allowed as © 
too small. . 

On the other hand a very high banking 
authority has expressed himself as ready — 
to discount obligations of this class “to 
the limit,” his only wonder being that 
the inauguration of some such plan has 
been so long delayed. 

With all these matters, however, you,- 
as painters, need not concern yourselves. 
You are paid in full on completion and 
acceptance of the job, You have assumed 
no financial obligations. The financial — 
transaction is between your customer and 
the financing company, exclusively, and 
if you have collected the twenty per ce~*t. 
in cash from the customer, you can dis- 
miss him from your mind until he needs 
your services again. 

I have tried to keep my promise to 
avoid propaganda or argument. It is 
for you to consider the matter in rela- — 
tion to your own business; but let me 
remind you that it demands consideration, 
for, as Mr. Greenhalgh, president of your 
International Association recently re- 
marked in my hearing, “the movement 
is under way, ana we cannot stop it if 
we would; all that we can do is to make — 
sure, if possible, that it develops in an 
orderly and proper manner.” 


Mr. Kuehule spoke against the in- 
stallment plan, as being unfair to the 
public and unwortthy of the painting 
craft. He was widely applauded at 
his conclusion. Mr. Armstrong also 
opposed the plan as outlined. Mr. 
Dewar also opposed the plan, speaking, 
he said, as a financial man rather than 
as a master painter. The plan was 
also objected to by Mr. Rapp. Mr. 
Heckel answered the arguments 
against the plan. Mr. Butler spoke 
against the proposition, suggesting that 
the Pennsylvania association “stamp 
its foot” on the plan. President Rettu 
of the Aetna Finance Corporation out- 
lined the financial end of the method. 

Mr. Dewar moved the paper be re-__ 
ceived and placed on file, but that the - 
association does not approve of the 
partial payment plan. The motion was 
declared carried. 


The Second Day 
HE second day’s business session © 


started with a paper, followed 
by a-demonstration of “Lace Sten- 
cils,’ by Samuel T. Ballinger, the in-_ 
ventor of the process, who represents” 
the New Jersey Zinc company. Mr. 
Ballinger’s subject was “A Practical — 
Demonstration of the Preparation and 
Use of Lace Stencils in Decorating.” 
His address follows: ; 


: 


| HE art of using a stencil for dec- 


orative effects is not new, for we 
find it has been used for hundreds of 
years, but like so many beautiful and 
useful arts it has fallen into the ruts of 
fashion, for nothing can be found to 
justify us in thinking it was used during 
certain periods. For that reason it has 
been said, the history of the stencil is 
still unwritten. 
_ We believe this method of decoration 
was first used on fabrics only, and ap- 
plied not with a brush, but by smearing 
the coloring matter with a crude imple- 
ment, aS we would use a trowel. 
- We know that the stencil has and is 
being used in many different industries 
to assist in beautifying, and eventually 
producing in appearance a much superior 
article from a sales standpoint. 

Who can doubt the truth that “Color is 
one of God’s great gifts to man.” 

Stenciling, it will be readily seen, of- 
fers a wide field for the ingenuity of a 
thinking man. Can we realize what a 
range of really artistic effects this proc- 
ess provides? k 

This method with its wide range of 
possibilities is essentially one which 
every Man may use, and moreover, in 
such a way as to impress his own in- 
dividuality on the surroundings. 

Stencils are used in sign work; one 
half of the letters are cut on one piece 


of paper, the other half is made to over- 


lap, thus forming a perfect letter, with 
great rapidity, and with less skill, where 
a large number are required. 

You all know that in the ordinary 
Paper stencils which are used today 
there has been very little improvement 
made. We do know stencils have been 
made by cutting out the complete de- 
sign in paper, and securely fastening to 
a veiling, or to a coarse wire netting. 

These had their drawbacks for it was 
necessary to use the brush as you would 
a stippler, which is not the proper treat- 
ment for the brush, or the proper way 
to use a stencil. The stencil, as we know 
it, is used to duplicate or repeat certain 
designs, to reproduce each exactly the 
Same, and very often is used as a back- 
ground which is then filled in by free 
hand. 

Many look upon stenciling as a mere 
mechanical process, but it is an art, a 
field for procuring individual taste and 
skill to practically a limitless extent, as 
the Japanese artists have shown us. 

To Someya Yuzen, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, is accredited the 
honor of introducing the stencil in 
Japan. 

To him personel ambitions were re- 
placed by love and obedience to “Kami” 
the “Higher” and to those who sup- 
plied him with the necessities of life, 
giving to him an open mind, free to de- 
velop his wonderful creations. Time 
hardly existed for him, he was wrapped 
up in his work. That was the teach- 
ing of his religion. 

For a moment let us look into the 
Japanese method of stencil making, we 
find they cut as many as fourteen sten- 
cils at once, using a very thin but ex- 
ceedingly tough, specially prepared Mul- 
berry bark paper. In cutting, the knife 
is pushed away from the operator; this 
operation completed, they are laid out 
Mm pairs, between each pair is laid a 
network of human hair, or fine silk 
thread to support the pattern. Their 
original stencil brush was made from 
rabbit hair which is placed between two 
pieces of bamboo, which forms the 
handle, and securely tied with good, 
Strong thread. Often two or three of 
these brushes were tied together should 
a larger brush be required. 
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It has been said that in Japan, should 
you wish to purchase some towels for 
your household, you would go to a dyer 
and ask to see his designs. There you 
are shown the stencils for your selec- 
tion and should they not please your 
fancy you order a design made. 

I am going to tell you of the modern 
stencil, which I shall call the “Lace Cur- 
tain Stencil.” The first step in making 
is to stretch evenly on a wooden frame 
a piece of curtain or any coarse woven 
material, and fasten securely by tacks. 

Care must be taken in this procedure, 
as it is very important to stretch even for 
matching purposes should more than one 
width be required to fill a given space. 
The material is then given a coat of 
orange shellac, 

I have used material on which I used 
a three to one mixture or three parts 
shellac and one of alcohol, while other 
materials required the straight orange 
shellac as we buy it. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity of having the walls properly pre- 
pared. The finished coat just right, finely 
stippled, free from heavy roping and 
brush marks and properly covered. In 
order to acquire this condition we must 
get our color the proper consistency, we 
must not forget “that there is a happy 
medium in all things” which, should we 
disregard, we cannot expect to get. good 
results. 

Proper consistency of paint can only be 
learned from the practical school of ex- 
perience. We know from practical ex- 
perience the finer particle pigments used 
in wall finishes do produce the good hard 
smooth surface so essential to a good 
and lasting job of decoration, leaving a 
surface that is easily cleaned. Do not 
try to work the lace curtain stencil over 
paint that is not thoroughly dry, for if 
you do you are courting trouble. 

The “Lace Stencil” can be used the 
Same as any other stencil and with 
greater ease, for instance, paneling is 
being advised in nearly all the leading 
decorative magazines. 

In order to panel with this stencil, we 
can purchase a piece of lace sufficient to 
cover the complete panel providing it is 
not over forty-two inches wide, if wider 
we will have to repeat, or sew two widths 
together. 

Before placing the stencil in position, 
I find it advisable to cut strips of nana 
three inches or four inches wide, and se- 
cure with a few thumb tacks around the 
outer edge, then place your stencil in po- 
sition held by a few more thumb tacks, 
the decorator having his hands free to 
mix and try out the tints and shades to 
harmonize. When ready to begin do not 
dip the brush in the color. Procure a 
lid of a can or bucket, and by using a 
dauber, place a small quantity on the 
lid and work the brush in. 

Just a word about the prush. I have 
found it pays to buy one that is made for 
the purpose just as much as in any line 
of painting; do not try this stencil with 
a brush that is made to mark boxes for 
shipment, they won’t do the work. 

Now as to prices for materials I have 
bought some at the five and ten cent 
store while others were bought at depart- 
ment stores. The full length for a~- 
sized panel can be obtained. These sten- 
cils have no ties to break and improve 
with use they can be faked as easily as 
any paper stencil. 

The many uses to which this stencil can 
be applied for decoration is practically 
unlimited, for the blending of tints and 
shades, for Tiffany effects, for forming 
an outline panel, border, dado, plain or 
blended frieze. 

The care of this stencil is nothing com- 
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pared with the paper stencil: it does not 
curl up and crack, and does not dete- 
riorate nearly as fast as paper. 

When not in use either roll up or lay 
out straight to dry, but remember it is 
very important to wipe the wall side oc- 
casionally with a dry rag to remove any 
surplus color. Should you get too much 
in the brush, it might cause a slight blur 
in the following application. You cannot 
expect to get clean results if you do not 
use a certain amount of precaution. 

In conclusion, I want to say that this 
method as well as all forms of decora- 
tions require a certain amount of time 
and patience to produce the best results. 

Make good use of that choice gift of 
color that is bestowed upon you, brighten 
the home, make it more cheerful for your 
fellowman. In doing this you are helping 
him up, not down, where all is dark, 
black and sorrowful, while to look up 
means light, brightness, cheerfulness and, 
above all, health. In doing this you are 
fulfilling that supreme command, “Inas- 
much as ye do it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


At the conclusion of his paper Mr. 
Ballinger, using the stencils that he 
had prepared, decorated a panel and 
also stenciled a border, mitering the 
corner. In offering a motion for a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Ballinger, Frank 
X. Kelly, of Philadelphia, declared 
that the paper and demonstration alone 
would repay every delegate for com- 
ing to the convention, even if no other 
paper had been read. 

“Painters Colors” was the subject 
of a paper and exhibition presented 
by M. Rae Paul, colorist of the Na- 
tional Lead company. Mr. Paul was 
followed with great interest as he dis- 
cussed the painter of yesterday, to- 
day and the future. His paper, with 
illustrations, will be printed in a later 
issue of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Gardner’s Address 


Henry A. Gardner, director of the 
Institute of Scientific Research, at 
Washington, D. C., with the aid of 
lantern slides, discussed the tung oil 
industry, both in China and also the 
progress of the plantation in Florida. 
He also talked of colors for industrial 
pipes, which was illustrated by various 
slides. His address follows: 


TOR quite a long time pipe lines have 
i frequently been painted in different 
colors for the purpose of ready identifi- 
cation, Of the various color schemes 
heretofore devised none has been based 
upon any definite fundamental principle, 
either scientific, psychologic, esthetic, or 
traditional. Because the selection of col- 
ors has been arbitrary and influenced by 
local conditions not common to plants in 
general, and because a comprehensive ex- 
tension of such schemes soon involves a 
mass of detail which automotically ren- 
ders them difficult if not impracticable, 
the inadvisability of recommending any 
of them for adoption as a universal code 
is fairly obvious. 

This condition of affairs was fully rec- 
ognized by the- Sub-committee on Plan 
and Scope, and we can do no better than 
quote Part 1, Section 5 of their report 
presented to the Sectional Committee at 
the meeting on Noy. 10, 1922, which is 
as follows: 

Identifications. It is obvious that to at- 
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tempt to outline a code in which every 
product liable to be transported would 
have its identification, would result in a 
system so comprehensive that even should 
the supply of colors and identification 
symbols hold out, adoption of it would 
be automatically rendered impossible in 
those industries which do not have a ma- 
jor group of colors allocated to its prod- 
ucts. It is found, however, upon investi- 
gation that any materials transported in 
pipes in a plant fall in one of the follow- 
ing classifications: 


“(a) Safe Products—This_ repre- 
sents a majority of the products that 
are handled through a plant. Those 
products may be defined as having no 
hazard in their handling and no ex- 
traordinarily high value, so that a 
workman in approaching a piping sys- 
tem to make repairs will run no un- 
due hazard in breaking into a pipe 
bearing a safe material, even though 
that material had not been emptied 
by previous arrangement. 

“(b) EHatra Valuable Material—This 
might be classified as a part of the 
safe materials above mentioned, but 
inasmuch as cases came to your com- 
mittee’s attention where those prod- 
ucts would have a very high value, 
it appeared preferable to give them a 
separate major classification. 

“(c) Dangerous Materials—These 
materials are those which inherently 
in themselves are hazardous to life or 
property by virtue of being easily 
inflammable or productive of poison- 
ous gases, or are in themselves pois- 
onous. They include, of course, ma- 
terials that are known ordinarily as 
fire producers and explosives. 

“(d) Protective Materials—Under 
this class fall materials which are 
piped through plants for the express 
purposes of being available to’ pre- 
vent or minimize the hazard of the 
dangerous materials above mentioned. 
Thus, a plant may have certain spe- 
cial gases which are antidotes to 
poison fumes, which gases are piped 
through their plants for the express 
purpose of opening or breaking the 
pipe in case of danger. 

“(e) Fire Extinguishing Equip- 
ment—This might properly be called 
a division of the Protective Materials 
just mentioned above, though the 
hazard of fire and the use of sprinkler 
systems and other fire fighting equip- 
ment having become so universal, it 
would appear better to make it a spe- 
cial major classification, 


These five classifications or subdi- 
visions thereof, if necesary, in the opin- 
ion of your committee should be each 
given a major color, and the various sub- 
divisions that a plant may need can be 
obtained by the use of numbers, names, 
or the like, painted in white or black 
upon a background of the color selected.” 

The immediate problem of the sub-com- 
mittee therefore was to select a set of 
colors for these five major classes in ac- 
cordance with some basic principle read- 
ily understood, easy to remember, capable 
of expansion, and fulfilling other require- 
ments as to practical availability, ready 
visibility, resistance to various forms of 
attack, and indicating in some progres- 
Sive way the degree of danger or safety. 

In any complete color scheme of this 
sort the natural basis is the solar spec- 
trum, and if we arrange the spectral hues 
in their natural order in the form of a 
circle this circle may be divided into five 
sectors, each sector or spectral region 
representing one of our five major classes 
anu capable of subdivision, where neces- 
sary, into a larger number of hues hay- 
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ing approximately similar dominant wave 
lengths, but distinguishable from each 
other very readily under favorable illum- 
ination, 

From time immemorial it has been cus- 
tomary to assign a bright red color to all 
sorts of fire control apparatus. In view 
of the probability that this traditional 
habit would endanger the wide accept- 
ance of any code that disregarded it, your 
sub-committee has selected the red sec- 
tor and all bright reds as the starting 
point and assigns the position of Class 
1 to Fire Control. 

. The position of Class 2 falling in the 
yelow sector has been assigned to pipes 


<-—-FIRE CONTROL---» 
EQUIPMENT 


a RS 
dase epee 

carrying substances that are highly dan- 
gerous to health, life or property if al- 
lowed to escape. This selection has been 
made not only because the yellow quar- 
antine flag warns of something to be 
avoided, but chiefly because the yellow 
region of the spectrum has the highest 
visibility and, therefore, can be seen at 
the lowest illumination. The assignment 


of the other three sectors to the remain- | 


ing classes follows in natural order and 
will be reauily understood by reference 
to the diagram which forms the con- 
densed and comprehensive summary of 
this report. 

The question of visibility at less than 
ordinary illumination is obviously an im- 
portant one and has been given full con- 
sideration. Without a certain amount of 
illumination from a source of light which 
includes at least some of all the visible 
wave lengths found in ordinary daylight 
no complete system of identification by 
color can operate. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to establish some arbitrary 
minimum limit to the amount of illumi- 
nation required. As a test for this min- 
imum we suggest the use of an ordinary 
hand flash lamp, but are not yet decided 
as to the best methods of standardizing 
the lamp or the distance at which it can 
best operate. 

In this connection also it is necessary to 
exclude colors which have a total re- 
flective value too low to permit ready dif- 
ferentiation at the minimum  illumi- 
nation. Median gray, which from the 
physiological or visual standpoint is sit- 
uated about half-way between white and 
black, reflects approximately 25 per cent. 
of the incident standard white light, and 
we regard this point as being somewhere 
near the minimum permissible limit of 
reflective value for poor illumination. It 
is probably better to estanlish this mini- 
mum permissible limit after extended 
experience, but provisionally it may be 
established at about 19 per cent, subject 
to revision for certain colors. 

With regard to durability there seemed 
at first to be a general idea that the com- 
mittee should select five or six indestrue- 
tible pigments and have paints made from 
these only. A little reflection soon shows 
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a‘position of this sort to be untenable 
first, because the resistance to attack 
limited by the vehicle as well as by t 
pigment, second, there are few substances 
either in the inorganic colored pigment 
or the organic vehicles that are equally 
immune to all the various forms of attac] 
and third the commercial availability 
the materials from which practical 
economical paints can be made is by ne 
means a negligible factor, 


OUR sub-committee, therefore, has 
concentrated its efforts on the pres. 
entation of a practical system having @ 
sound claim to preference over any othe 
heretofore suggested, and has avoid 
confusing the main point at issue Ww 
paint production problems which may 
easy or difficult of solution according 
the differing conditions in differ 
plants, On the other hand your sud-co 
mittee has a detailed practical knowled 
of what it is possible to produce in pa 
and has included in the system noth 
beyond these possibilities. If a pipe ¢ 
tains extra hazardous material the 0: 
fundamental requirement is that it should 
be yellow; the shade of yellow, the kin 
of pigment, and type of paint or ot 
coating, are matters of detail com 
under the province of the engineer 
charge. All the system requires is t! 
the yellow shall be of such a kind tha 
will not be mistaken for the green, 
purple, or red of the other main classes. 


To show a number of variations of ¢ 
ors and illustrate the flexibility of 
system we have prepared a set of co 
chips on paper, in a dozen or more Giff 
ent colors, which is submitted with 1 
report and will be found attached; 
a set of painted pipes, which will be 
played at the meeting of the Sect 
Committee. The vehicle in these pai 
is highly resistant China wood-oil v: 
nish more particularly useful for in 
rior exposure where greater resistane 
to moisture than is afforded by ordina 
linseed oil paint is desirable. The pai 
will withstand temperatures up to 200° 
for a reasonable time and, except | 
reds, temperatures even higher than 
for a shorter time. For exterior expos 
linseed oil will probably continue to 
the most economical all-round vehi 
but the system at all times permits a 
available vehicle best adapted to the pr 
alent conditions at any plant. 

We also present other diagrams that 
were devised by Mr. Paul, which show tht 
complete system in a form that is @ 
once comprehensive and simple. 


The system as suggested seems to los 
sight of some important facts in econo: 
ical paint production, facts which he 
heretofore taken a paramount position 1 
the painting of iron and steel where th 
protection against corrosion has been ¢ 
equal or greater importance than thi 
color of the coating. + 

Black, for instance, has been widel 
used, not only because it may be me 
at a low price, but also because it 
practically the only paint that will with 
etand elevated temperatures without 
coloration, has a relatively longer 
under direct exposure to sunlight, and 
the form of asphaltic varnishes is pr 
against all acids, alkalies, and sulph 
sulphur compounds even in relativ 
strong concentrations. It is the id 
paint for pressure steam pipes, but 
have taken the position that in M 
modern plants such pipes are insula 
by various kinds of covering mostly 
white, or nearly so, and in general not 
in need of any kind of paint. Such pi 
may still be painted black as protectiol 
against corrosion and the covering 
best marked for identification by the let 
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A Beautiful Pormanently Lustrous 
Gloss White 


ARMITAGE 


| ARMONUE 
GLOSS WHITE ENAMEL 


GOLD SEAL gives the deep, permanently lustrous gloss so characteristic of the really fine 
white enamel. It is absolutely perfect in spreading, flowing and hiding properties. It is 
just the kind of gloss white that will delight the most particular painter for his most exacting 
work. There is no finer white enamel anywhere. And yet, fine asit is, the price is reasonable. 


Send us your trial order for a case of 6—1 galloncans If it does not come up 
to expectations, return at our expense, with no charge for material used. 


: : Tr al Order solicited for 6 —1 gallon cans of ARMORITE FLAT FINISH. 
Especially recommended for the newer Two-and-Three Tone Wall Effects. 


=A RMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthe handle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 
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3, symbols, or signs suggested by 
- sub-committee having the matter in 


rge. 

He so-called metallic browns and other 
es of red oxide of iron have also been 
cy largely used in low priced anti-cor- 
ive paints, While the reflective value 
ithe higher qualities of Venetian red 
19 per cent., or better, the darker 
‘des run somewhat lower, and for this 
son we believe the dark browns may 
‘excluded from the system with less 
rifice than attends any attempt to re- 
2 them. 

Juminum paints also are very useful 
Many cases, and the Committee on 
nm and Scope in Part II, Sec, 7 (b,b) 
not its use for extra valuable ma- 
.als. 

old bronze powders are of no especial 
ae and may be omitted without econ- 
\¢ loss, but if included for any special 
son would fall in the yellow or dan- 
ous sector. 

he use of whites and grays has not 
im emphasized here because in the 
ly conception of the system these 
Tomatic colors were reserved for pipes 
taining solid materials not subject to 
v,specifically conduits carrying wires 
any sort, but at the first meeting of 
Sectional Committee it was voted to 
@ up the identification of fiuid sub- 
aces first and make electrical conduits 
ubject for independent consideration. 
‘he original conception is still avail- 
2, of course, if the Sectional Commit- 
‘wishes to give it consideration. Grays 
any reflective value can be produced 
nomically, and as resistant to attack 
any of the chromatic colors. 

‘our sub-committee, therefore, presents 
3 system as having sound claims for 
ference and recommends its adoption 
the following special reasons: 


. It is based on definite principles of a 
damental character. 

. It is flexible, readily comprehended, 
| easily remembered. 

. It is practically universal in its ca- 
ity, being applicable to almost any 
ceivable conditions where colored pro- 
tive coatings of any kind can be used. 
. The differentiation of individuals of 
same major group may be accom- 
shed sometimes by variation in the 
de of color, and at all times by the 
cial markings recommended by the 


-committee specially appointed for 
t purpose. 

.It leaves the Sub-Committee on 
Ssification unhampered. Any _ sub- 


oce whatever may be assigned to 
. of the five major groups according 
its properties or relationship to the 
er groups. If it falls naturally at or 
© the border line between two ad- 
ent groups it may be assigned to either 
them without material effect on the 
tem itself. 

. It does not exclude the use of any 
e€ of paint or other suitably colored 
ting. The selection of coating comes 
ler the jurisdiction of the snpervis- 
engineer, or person in authority, and 
nade to meet the diverse requirements 
each case. All the system demands is 
t the dominant hue shall fall unmis- 
ably within one or the other of the 
* spectral regions, and have a total 
— value of nineteen per cent. or 
er. 

- It involves nothing impracticable. If 
any plant, the conditions are such 
t no known colored coatings will give 
sonable service, it is obvious that no 
or system can apply to that plant. The 
tem itself is independent of such con- 
2rations. 

-Its arrangement is such that the 
nent Committee on Code for Iden- 


lersans 
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SIGns On Sine Or Pipes Arne Soon 
CovegeoWitn Durr Ano Are DitFicutt 
To Reap From OPeratinG Floor. ALSO THE 
ANGULARITY OF OpERATORS VISION TENDS 
To MAke READING Dieri cuLt 


Signs On Lower Hate Or Pirey Can 
BeEasity Kept Clean Ano Ape READILY 
' VisiBL—E Feom Operating Floor 


tification of Piping Systems can make a 

number of additions and sub-divisions if 

future exigencies demand them, and this 

can be done without any radical revision. 
Signed BH. J. Cor, 


I, J. FAIRCHILD, 
CrossBy FIELD, 
H. A, GARDNER, 


Wl mee EN ea, 
eR, INGALLS, 
Chairman. 


A PLANT atmosphere that will ordin- 

arily support human life with- 
out material danger to general health, 
may at times be charged with gases or 
vapors that will react chemically on 
many paint pigments with a resultant 
change in color. 

By far the most common of these ab- 
normal forms of attack come from vapors 
that are acidic, alkaline, or sulphuretted. 
The dry gases are far less active, but 
when accompanied by aqueous vapor they 
penetrate the paint film, and, if reactive 
with the pigment, cause rupture of the 
film and change of color by the forma- 
tion of new compounds having a different 
volume and color from the original pig- 
ment. 

_ If the vehicle is sufficiently resistant it 
may delay such action for a longer or 


- shorter time according to circumstances, 


but no paint vehicle now known is wholly 
impervious to osmotic penetration of this 
kind. In any plant, therefore, where such 
abnormal conditions persist, the first step 
is to use a vehicle having the highest prac- 
tical water resistance and then select 
colors in such a way that the pigment 
will have the least reactivity with the 
prevailing gas. The colors here shown 
indicate some of the possibilities in this 
direction: 

No, 1—Toluidin Red. Fairly fast 
to aqueous acids, alkalies, and sul- 
phur. An organic pigment that will 
stand up as well as the vehicle. Adds 
materially to the life of varnish ve- 
hicles and works well with all of 
them, 

No. 2—Paranitranilin Red. Similar 
to the toluidin and considerably 
cheaper, but owing to a slight solubil- 
ity in the vehicle it has a tendency 
to stain up through light shades or 
whites applied over it e. g., white 
letters or aluminum stripes. 

No. 3—A mixed pigment consist- 
ing of an organic red similar to tol- 
uidin mixed with zinc yellow. Fast 
to alkalies and sulphur but not to 
acids. Shade of orange may be ad- 
justed to suit, Mixed with cadmium 
yellow in place of the zinc yellow 
it becomes fast to acids as well. 

No. 4—Orange Chrome Yellow. The 
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regular color for ordinary use fast 
to alkalies, but not to acids or sul- 
phur. 

No. 5—Yellow Ochre toned up with 
bright yellow to a type commonly 
known as Golden Ochre. Ochre it- 
self as compared with the more high- 
ly saturated hues is little more than 
a yellow brown, but in the proposed 
system where browns as distinctive 
colors are eliminated the ochre falls 
unmistakably in the yellow sector. 
Owing to its general stability and low 
price it is the main reliance for fast 
yellow in situation where Chrome 
yellows cannot be used. Like other 
iron compounds that contain hy- 
droxyl groups or “chemically com- 
bined waters,” it is not wholly fast 
to sulphur. Strong ammonium sul- 
phide darkens it somewhat, but ex- 
cept in extreme cases it is fast to 
everything. When toned up to a 
brighter shade, the resistance de- 
pends on the kind and quality of 
toner. 

No. 6—Cadmium Lithopone a com- 
bination of cadmium sulphiue and 
blane fixe. Fast to everything, but ap- 
plicable to extreme cases only because 
the available supply is limited and 
the cost relatively high. 

No, 7—Chrome Yellow L. The 
ordinary pigment for general use, 
Fast to acids but not to caustic 
alka. or sulphur. 

No. 8—Chrome Oxide toned up with 
a little yellow to raise its total re- 
flection value. This oxide is a mod- 
erately low priced oxide not to be 
confused with Vert de Guignet, a 
much more brilliant and expensive 
quality. lc is fast to everything and 
useful in extreme cases. 

No. 9—Ordinary Chrome Green 
Light. Fast to weak acias but not to 
alkali or sulphur. 

No. 10—Prussian Blue tint with a 
base white of Titanox. Fast to acid, 
fairly resistant to sulphur, easily af- 
fected by akali. 

No. 11—Ultramarine Blue tint with 
base white of Zinc Oxide. Fast to 
alkalies and sulphur, but not to acids. 

No, 12—Base white of Titanox tint- 
ed with Alizarine Purple, Fast to 
everything, Shade can be adjusted by 
adding Alizarine Red in varying pro- 
portions. 

Nos, 13 and 14—A Gray and a 
Black. Included for comparison and 
incidental interest. 


OR ordinary outside exposure linseed 
oil is the most durable vehicle. 
Where higher resistance to water is re- 
quired and for interior use China wood 
oil varnishes may be used to advantage. 
Where both these vehicles fail some type 
of coating other than ordinary paint must 
be selected or the identification by color 
abandoned. 


Trade Schools in Prisons 


Vocational training for prisoners in 
the State penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania was urged by C. Albert Kuehnle, 
of Philadelphia, who has been active 
in extending this work. He declared 
that it meant the “rehabilitation” of 
the young men and women, who are 
now not been prepared to return to 
society. He introduced the following 
resolution, which was adopted by the 


convention : 

Be it resolved, That this association 
endorses the prison reform rehabilitation 
movement presented, embodying modern 
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housing facilities and grounds to meet 
the demands of prison welfare through 
vocational training designed to rehabili- 
tate prisoners and providing support for 
self and dependents without expense to 
the State, as well as an occupation by 
which to earn a livelihood after penal 
service. 


The Last Day 


TELEGRAM of greeting from 
A the Connecticut Society of 
Master Painters and Decorators, 
signed by Secretary O. V. Marsh, ex- 
tending best wishes for a successful 
meeting in Altoona was read by Sec- 
retary Stuart at the opening session 
on Thursday morning, who for the 
Pennsylvania association wired the 
felicitations of the convention in re- 
ply. 

The first speaker of the morning 
was A. C. Rapp, of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, who spoke on 
the general theme of “Observations,” 
in the course of which he brought out 
some interesting phases of the asso- 
ciation’s work and commented upon 
expressions to which utterance was 
given by previous speakers. Mr. Rapp 
reviewed the progress of the painting 
industry in the last twenty-five years 
with the object of showing it has kept 
pace with the general advance of prac- 
tical knowledge in other lines of manu- 
facture and invention. 

Frank G. Breyer, of the New Jer- 
sey Zinc laboratory of Palmerton, Pa., 
resumed a talk begun at a convention 
three years ago on the subject of 
“Some Old and Some New Paint Pig- 
ments.” By demonstrations on a black- 
board he showed the most approved 
methods of applying paints to a sur- 
face. Both Mr. Rapp and Mr. Breyer 
received rising votes of thanks for 
their addresses. 


Flax Development 


P. NEMZEK, chemist of the 
e (EG) De Nemours, du. Pont 
company, discussed the progress of 
flax development. Before introducing 
his subject Mr. Nemzek told of the 
arrival of alittle daughter the day be- 
fore, which had delayed his attendance 
at the convention of which he has been 
an honorary member for fifteen years. 
Mr. Nemzek’s paper follows: 


Y attendance at this your thirty- 
I seventh annual convention is main- 
ly an evidence of appreciation on my part 
of the honor conferred upon me fifteen 
years ago when the Master Painters’ and 
Decorators’ Association of Pennsylvania 
elected me to life and honorary member- 
ship. What made the event particularly 
pleasing was the fact that it was on the 
occasion of my first trip to the East from 
North Dakota, where I was born and re- 
ceived my education. Later in the same 
year I came Hast and I have been contin- 
ually identified with paint manufacture 
in Pennsylvania ever since. 

When I was asked to talk to you I was 
given a very wide latitude in the selection 
of a topic. The two things which I was 
limited to are flaxseed and linseed oil. 
Your secretary realized that the subject 
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L. P. NEMZEK 


Noted Chemist Who Discusses Flax 


Development. 


was a big one, and that I would undoubt- 
edly strike on some new and entertaining 
phase of it. 

Nearly every year you have listened 
to information which has touched on 
some phase or another of the use and 
quality of linseed oil. While the paint and 
varnish manufacturer uses at least half a 
dozen refined and specially treated linseed 
oils in the manufacture of paint and var- 
nish specialties, his chief consumption is 
similar to yours. More than 75 per cent. 
of it is raw linseed oil and boiled linseed. 
The boiled linseed differs from the raw, 
only in that it has incorporated in ita 
fraction of one per cent. of metallic 
driers. The purpose of these metallic 
driers is to hasten oxidation, to produce 
what is known as a dried film in from fif- 
teen to eighteen hours instead of taking 
the two or three days required for raw 
linseed oil to dry. 


The raw and boiled linseed oils today 


differ very little in their properties and 
quality from the oil used years ago, Oc- 
cGasionally from comments which some of 
you make and statements that have been 
made to me personally, you encounter a 
lot which causes you to believe that the 
quality is not equal to that of a gener- 
ation ago. My own observations in check- 
ing more than 20,000,000 gallons have 
been that except for an occasional lot, 
which was shipped out a little earlier 
than it should have been, the quality was 
good and in recent years the average is 
certainly pointing upward. 

Your years of experience with the use 
of linseed oil and your daily contact with 
its properties makes a general discussion 
of those features on my part somewhat 
out of place. I thought that you would 
be interested in and probably derive some 
benefit from a brief account of world 
flaxseed conditions, and particularly what 
this country has been doing in recent 
years to insure a supply of seed to take 
care of our increased linseed oil require- 
ments, 

The way linseed oil prices have been 
going up the past sixty days must have 
caused you to wonder when the price 
would stop going up, and probably to 
worry just a little as to whether there 
will be enough linseed oil to meet your 
needs individually and collectively. In 
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fact, the situation during the past six 
days has caused a good many manuf; 
turers to wonder whether there wil] 
enough linseed oil to go around wn 
another domestic crop is available. 

Instead of presenting a lot of statisti, 
which is interesting enough informatic 
but rather difficult to assimilate 4) 
carry in mind, I intend to develop ry 
theme in more or less narrative form. 

The latest government estimates f 
world production of flaxseed in 1923 we 
127,000,000 bushels. Nearly 90 per ee 
of this amount was produced in Arge 
tina, the United States, India and Cana 
For many years Argentina has been t¢ 
largest producer, oftentimes produeij! 
more than one-half of the total world p; 
duction. For the crop, which was aya 
able early in 1924, the latest estimat 
indicate more than a _ 60,000,000 bus} 
production. ‘ 

In 1923 and for many years before th 
India was the second largest produci 
country, but in 1924 the United Stat 
stepped into second place. 

Russia has always been a factor in fiz 
seed production, but in recent years t 
unsettled conditions in that country ha 
affected the production, and also it h 
been difficult to obtain reliable reports ; 
garding the quantitiy produced. P 
vious to the war, Russia ranked thi 
among the flax producing countries of t 
world with an average annual producti 
of close to 20,000,000 bushels. The lz 
few years it has produced about half th 
quantity. 

Due to a large extent to the intere 
financial and otherwise, that the pai 
and varnish industry has taken in fl 
development, the United States has shoy 
very satisfactory prograss in flax p} 
duction during the past three years. 

The interest of the paint and varni 
industry in flax development dates ba 
to 1907, The menace of the then existi 
situation was brought sharply to the | 
tention of the trade by a failure of t 
crop, Since then the Flax Developme 
Committee of associations of paint, yi 
nish and allied manufacturers have | 
operated very closely with the offici: 
of the Agricultural Experiment Statio 
in the flax-growing States, to overcol 
wilt and solve other problems, and to: 
sure a supply of linseed oil for this cot 
try’s requirements at a fair return to t 
farmer for his flaxseed. ; 

Here is the crux of the whole ¢s 
uation—a fair return to the farmer. T 
total world requirement of flaxseed 
bushels is very small compared with oth 
grains such as wheat, corn and oats. 


is very easy to produce more than t 


demand, and then at once the price dro 
to a point which loses money for the pi 
ducer instead of giving him even a fé 
return for his labor and expense in gro 
ing the crop. 3h 

The following shows the progress ma 
2 the production of flaxseed in this cou 
ry: 


Av. Yid. 
Average. per acre Bushe 
192 1 eee ss woe 1,108,000 1.2 8,029,0 
1922 Meee. ee LS 000 9.3 10,375,0 
VOZS wee Vee 2,285,000 7.6 17,429,0 
UO Be cys Ne 3,289,000 9.2 30,173,0 


This 30,000,000 bushel crop is a reco) 
breaker. It was closely approximated 
29,285,000 bushels in 1902, and 28,478,0 
bushels in 1905. Production deelin 
after 1908, and actually fell to 7,256,0 
bushels in 1919. : 

Nearly all of the flaxseed grown 
this country is produced in the Nor 
west. Ninety-five per cent. of it is gT0o% 
in North Dakota and South Dako 
Minnesota and Montana. For years mo 
than half of this country’s flax crop 
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— 3Hi Highest Grade Flats 


each for a 
eee, Specific purpose 


eee a a a ce Toe Specializing exclusively in white products 
as they do, Monroe, Lederer and Taussig 
have devoted their efforts to perfecting 
three flat whites — each formulated for a 
specific purpose, and each the finest into 


which you have ever dipped a brush. 


These three flats sustain the 
MOLETA reputation for 
giving the painter the fore- 
most in white products — 
enabling him: always to per- 
form the best of work at the 
lowest cost and with a mini- 
mum of labor. 


Try these MOLETA Flat 
Whites. You’ll be enthusi- 
astic over the exceptional 
results. 


Ya for INTERIOR USE oNLY [ 


mA MONROE 1 Leni 4 ——— 
Fe aioe eroret) || 
: SR en eR A 


Cat 


a oe eos 8 
——— 


MOLETA 
WHITE LIGHT FLAT 


For the painter who wants 
a wall finish that works 
very freely yet has tremen- 
dous hiding power. Can 


be stippledwith a wonder- 2 ma for INTERIOR ii is — eRe ia TTT - 
fully large stipple. Has moh MoNRoE LEDERER f 


achieved great popularity ae PHILA, 7 
with the trade. . 


x >. SF. St 
t 5 
aa atet ate = 1 Gal 4 


Beaanaei 
. PAINTERS PACK 
Be Es 


MOLETA FLAT WHITE 


For the painter who seeks 
acombination flat—one that 
‘can be used either as an 
enamel undercoat, or as a 
finishing coat for flat wall 
work, Produces auniform, 
even surface free of brush 
marks and dries in such a 
way as to give maximum 
gloss to finishing enamel 
coat. Should be flowed on— 
not brushed out, but 1s not 
made for stippling. 


Distributors in all 
principal cities 


MONROE, LEDERER & TAUSSIG 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| for INTERIOR nse oNLY Ai 


MANUFACTURE: as 5 a 
MBA MONROE LEDERER &-T © TAUSSIGAABS 
wan PHILA, PA. ‘tan 


U.S.A, 


rap - 
Us. Pi endare : oa 
“ .S oo 8 
“s “5 "5 ", | 
ERS "PACKAGE 


MOLETA ENAMEL UNDERCOAT 


For the painter who wants purely 

and simply a foundation coat for en- 

amel—and the very best ofits kind 

Exceptionally smooth, fows together 

unusua'ly well, has tremendous 
hiding powers. 
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How The 
Installment 
Payment Plan 


Helps You 


1—You receive immediate 
FULL payment for your 
work. 


2—You incur absolutely 
no financial obligation. 


3—You sell more jobs 
than you possibly could 
if your customer had to 
pay you cash in full. 


4—You earn the good will 
of your customers by 
rendering them an unusual 
service. 


5—You do a big volume 


of business on small capi- 
tal. 


Master Painters 


Under this plan, it is 
not necessary for you 
to endorse any notes. 


You incur no financial 
ob'igation. 


February 1925 
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Increase} Your Business 


By Selling Your Services 
On The 


Installment Payment Plan 


The principle of enabling property owners to pay for painting in 
installments has been endorsed by the Paint and Varnish Industry of 
the United States. There is no question but that aggressive Master 
Painters can greatly increase their business by the use of the deferred 
payment plan. 


Something more than seventy-five per cent. of the automobiles 
purchased in the United States in 1923 were on the deferred payment 


plan. The leading department stores of the United States sell furniture 
and some other products on the deferred payment plan to customers 


desiring it. 


Many property owners who ought to paint their buildings have 
incurred deferred payment obligations for various commodities, includ- 


ing musical instruments, clothing, automobiles, household appliances, 


farm machinery, and even factory equipment, so that when you 
approach such property owners to sell your services to them, they are 
not in a position to buy if immediate payment in full is necessary. 


Under the plan we offer, you could suggest terms of 20 per cent. 
down and the balance in ten monthly payments. And in order to 


eliminate the need of your carrying a large amount of deferred pay- 


ment paper, you can let finance companies regularly organized for such 
purposes do this. In connection with such deferred payment financing 
it is unnecessary for you to endorse the paper; you incur absolutely 
no financial obligation. Mortgages on the property will not prevent 
the acceptance of the job by the finance company. . 


If you desire further details for making arrangements with a 
finance company, advise us at once by communicating with our local 
dealer or with our nearest Branch Office. We shall be glad to introduce 
you to one or another of the reliable finance companies who render this 
service which is available to Master Painters in any part of the United 
States. In writing, address Dept. E-2. 


John lucas &Co.,ANe€. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORE PITTSBURGH CH’ CAGO BUSTON OAKLAND 
ASHEVILLE FRESNO LOS ANGEIT ES 
ATLANTA HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
DENVER JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


Lucas 


Paints 


“Purposely Made for Every Purpose” 
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been grown in the State of North Dakota, 
This is due largely to the research work 
of one man, Professor H, L. Bolley, of 
the North Dakota State College, whose 
life work has been devoted to flax cul- 
ture. The paint and varnish industry 
owes him a long standing debt of grat- 
itude. : 

Since Professor Bolley made the dis- 
covery in 1900 that flax is subject to a 
destructive root disease, now known as 
wilt, he has done much to ascertain the 
various modes of life and transmission 
of the wilt fungus, and the means of 
properly controlling the disease. To un- 
derstand the means of controlling flax 
wilt, which is now successfully done on 
the best farms, one must understand 
that the cause rests in a minute, mold-like 
fungus which brings about the wilting 
of the flax. There is no special deficiency 
of the land. But after the land becomes 
infected by the fungus no ordinary -flax 
grows there. The flax gradually dies out 
as if by wilt or blight. The dying takes 
place because the roots are rotted off, and 
they can no longer supply the flax plant 
with moisture. To control flax wilt it is 
necessary to use wilt-resistant acid. Seed 
laboratories of the State colleges make 
tests for the farmers, and register pedi- 
greed wilt-resistant flaxseed for seeding 
purposes. Considerable progress has been 
made in getting the crop back on old 
land, through the distribution o: wilt-re- 
sistant flaxseed. 

The latest government estimates for 
1924 indicate a world crop of 133,000,000 
bushels. This is an increase of 6,000,000 
bushels over 1923.. The most interesting 
factor in this report is the 75 per cent. 
increase in the United States crop over 
1923 production. 


The United States has imported flaxseed 
for many years. The 30,000,000 bushel 
crop produced in 1924 is not nearly suffi- 
cient to meet our requirements, 


There has been an increased consump- 
tion of flaxseed in this country during the 
past five years, largely because of the 
growth of the paint and varnish indus- 
try. This growth has been due to a con- 
siderable extent to the effort put forth 
for a number of years by the industry 
to double the paint and varnish business 
by 1926, through its “Save the Surface 
Campaign,” in which the Master Painters 
and Decorators’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania participates, 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the data col- 
lected at the biennial census of manufac- 
turers in 1923, the establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes reported products 
valued at $404,134,231, an increase of 47.3 
per cent., as compared with 1921, the last 
preceding census year. The growth of 
the industry is probably the largest con- 
tributing factor resulting in increased 
consumption so that the average flax- 
seed requirement for the past five yec~s 
has been approximately 35,000,000 bush- 
els. The 1924 requirement was consider- 
ably in excess of that figure, and unless 
an unforeseen recession in business oc- 
curs, this country’s requirements for 1925 
will approximate 45,000,000 bushels. 

Many of you during the past two yerrs 
may have read in the trade journals 
reference to the most important develop- 
ment in years of flax production. I re- 
fer to the growing of flax and wheat in 
combination. In May, 1922, at a meeting 
of the Educational Bureau, Paint Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, held in Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Ludington Patton, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, direct- 
ed attention to the mixed cropping of flax 
and wheat in the vicinity of Red Wing, 


companied by 
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Minnesota. Flax and wheat as a mixed 
crop has been grown in territory adjacent 
to Red Wing, Minnesota, for at least 30 
years, with very satisfactory results. 

In 1922 I made a trip to Red Wing, ac- 
representatives of the 
North Dakota and Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. A survey was made 
with respect to preparation of the ground, 
quantity and proportion of flax and wheat 
sown per acre, methods and periods of 
planting, harvesting, threshing and final 
separation of the mixed crop for mar- 
ket. The States in the flax-growing area 
began to work out the practical details 
of sowing, reaping and separating the 
mixed crop, and to distribute the in- 
formation by news items and letters 
among the farmers. Mixed cropping was 
tried out quite extensively in 1923. In 
1924 it was again tried out on a more 
widely distributed and more practical 
scale, 

Among the advantages of mixed crop- 
ping over growing flax alone are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. It encourages more early seeding of 
flax, 

2. The wheat in the mixture tends to 
check weeds; also checks the flax, but 
furnishes an income in so doing. 

3. The crop handles easier in harvest- 
ing and threshing, and is ready for har- 
vesting and threshing at the same time. 

4. There is a good possibility of a 
larger total yield and acre income. 

The best argument for mixed cropping 
is the check on weeds, giving an income 
producing crop with the flax instead of 
weeds. Results so far show that mixed 
cropping controls the weeds that com- 
monly grow in flax with the exception of 
wild oats and such perennial weeds as 
quack grass and sow and Canada thistle. 
The results show favorably for the com- 
bination crop as far as yield is concerned, 
provided the proper mixtures are used. 
So long as flaxseed is relatively so much 
higher in price than wheat, the combina- 
tion crop will be of particular interest. 

That flax and wheat can be grown 
together as a mixed crop with de- 
cided profit, is apparent from the ex- 
perimental results of the last two years. 
The two crops mature at approximately 
the same time, give fully as high a pro- 
portionate yield as when grown alone. 

In view of the increased demand for 
linseed oil in the United States, consid- 
ered in connection with the gradually in- 
creasing consumption of linseed oil in 
Europe and what now appears to be at 
least a twenty-five per cent. reduction in 
the 1924 Argentina crop now ready to 
come on the market, it is apparent that 
this country may very easily increase the 
1925 acreage by more than a million 
acres over the 1924 acreage, and the Ex- 
ecutive Flax Development Committee, 
representing all interested linseed oil 
consumers, is working toward that end. 


Following the reports of the con- 
vention committee the Question Box 
was opened and the inquiries an- 
swered by Charles Macnichol, of 
Washington, D. C., also an honorary 
member of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion. On motion of Mr. Dewar a mes- 
sage of greeting and sympathy was 
wired to Samuel D. Hunter, a past 
president of the Ohio association, who 
is seriously ill at the Memorial hos- 
pital, Johnstown, Pa. 

The election of officers and the se- 
lection of Harrisburg, as the next 
meeting place, followed. Frank H. 
Fowler, George Butler and John Mor- 
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row were elected delegates to the In- 
ternational convention at Des Moines. 

The new officers were presented to 
the retiring president, Mr. Blake, who, 
in turn, presented them to the dele- 
gates, after which the convention was 
declared adjourned. 


The Annual Banquet 


HE annual banquet was _ held 
Thursday evening in the ball- 
room of the Penn-Alto hotel.- C. Al- 
bert Kuehnle, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. Addresses were 
made by Professor C. E. Hedden, re- 
cently appointed supervisor of indus- 
trial education in the State; Attorneys 
John J. Haberstroh and Samuel B. 
Hare, and D. N. Slep, president of 
the Mirror Printing company. 

Professor Hedden used the associa- 
tion’s motto, “Save the Surface and 
You Save All,” as his theme, averring 
that in most trades little or no thought 
is given to building up artists to take 
the place of those who grow old and 
drop out. Apprentice and adult train- 
ing alike were strongly advocated. 

He extended. an invitation to the 
delegates to visit the High school to- 
day to see what is being done there 
in the way of vocational training. The 
service of the State vocational bureau 
was likewise afforded the delegates for 
apprentice training. 

Mr. Haberstroh spoke of friendship, 
belittling the friendship that exists 
only for one’s personal gain. He 
termed work one of the finest, most 
commonly understood attributes for 
success and pleaded for reciprocal fel- 
lowship. 

Mr. Hare spoke of “The Relation of 
the Public to Public Utilities.” He 
pointed out that there are 2,000,000 
public utility shareholders in the 
United States and he said that indus- 
tries are the spinal cord of our na- 
tional life. 

Mr. Slep, speaking in humorous 
vein, told of his boyhood experience as. 
a painter and in more serious vein he, 
too, talked of friendship. 

After the banquet and speeches the 
floor was cleared and the delegates 
and their friends danced until an early 
hour. 


Salesmen Entertain 


NE of the pleasant entertain- 
ments given Wednesday eve- 
ning was provided by the Save the 
Surface Salesmen’s club of Pitts- 
burgh, with James Brown, former 
president, master of ceremonies. The 
new motion picture, “The Romance of 
Paint and Varnish,” produced by the 
National Save the Surface Campaign, 
was shown, and received much favor- 
able comment. 

Professional talent, comprising so- 
loists, dancers and other entertainers, 
brought from Pittsburgh by the sales- 
men’s club, were introduced and the 
evening was voted a great success. 
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N. J. Mid-Winter Meeting 


State Executive Board Votes in Favor of a Contribution of Two Hundred Dollars 
From Each Organization to Provide for Increased Needs of the International 


—Salesmen Arrange Entertainment Program 


HE annual mid-winter meeting 
of the executive board of the 
New Jersey Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators was 
held. in Newark on the afternoon and 
evening of January 14. President 
John M. Roddy presided. There was 
a large attendance of committeemen 
and their. friends, including many 
manufacturer’s representatives. Ad- 
dresses were made by C. V. Peters, 
president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, who spoke 
on “The Financing of Painting Con- 
tracts,” and by Harry Walter Howe, 
of the Bureau of Economics of the 
Newark Chamber of Commerce, who 
discussed “Human Engineering.” 

Reports of business conditions rela- 
tive to the craft over the State were 
made by Committeemen Hecht, Pier- 
son, Willem, Horsefield, Neil, Edgar, 
Damm, Bartholomew, Tanggaard, Bell, 
Oslender and Grad. A number of 
new members were reported and gen- 
eral conditions were declared to be 
favorable. 

The Ways and Means committee, 
through Henry Witt, Jr., chairman, 
offered three suggestions for improv- 
ing the financial condition of the In- 
ternational Association: A voluntary 
contribution of two hundred dollars 
from each State association; a sus- 
taining membership of men who would 
assess themselves a total of at least 
two thousand dollars, and a_ third 
proposition which was to raise the 
per capita tax to two dollars. Charles 
Greenhalgh, president of the Interna- 
“tional Association, declared that the 
association needed at least eight thou- 
sand dollars to do the work that was 
planned. 

After some discussion, the first sug- 
gestion, that each State contribute two 
hundred dollars annually, in addition 
to the regular per capita tax of-one 
dollar, was adopted. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Mr. Howe. In part he spoke 
as follows: 
¢sQUCCESS in life is a matter of law, 

not a matter of luck. Show me a 
man who climbs the ladder of success 
and then calls for more ladders to climb, 
and I’ll show you a man with whom the 
element of luck is not a factor. Out of 
100 men, age sixty-five, thirty-six are 
dead; fifty-four are dead broke; five are 
weak financially, four are comfortable, 


one is rich, and thirty-six have no busi- 
ness to be dead unless they wanted to 


commit slow suicide. Why these figures? 
That’s what human engineering is for. 
I never met a man who wanted to fail, 
yet ninety-five per cent. of them do.” 


The speaker then drew a diagram of 
three circles, one within the others. 
The outside circle he labeled . “busi- 
ness building,” the next inner, “sales- 
manship,” and the inmost he called 
the “pot of peas—the power to per- 
suade people to purchase at a profit.” 
This last he subjected to various devi- 
ations and extensions. 

“The central circle means service, the 
heart of the business. Little service, 
little reward. Greater service, greater 
reward. A fool went home and found 
his house cold. He went down to the 
cellar and said to the furnace, ‘Give me 
heat and I'll give you more coal.’ In 
the spring they found him in his cellar 
frozen to death. But he was no more 
foolish than the man who says, ‘Give me 
more money and I’ll do better work.’ He 
is looking for the heat without the fuel. 

“A man had a clothing store in the 
Middle West. I approached on human 
interest work. ‘What,’ he exclaimed, 
‘Do anything for this bunch of cattle! 
Not on your life! They wouldn’t do any- 
thing for me. Why, they wouldn’t even 
vote the way I wanted them to the last 
election.’ The day of the driver is gone 
and the day of the leader is here. The 
old-timer hired so many hands, but he 
didn’t get their hearts and their heads.” 

The speaker then drew a diagram 
of three parallel lines, representing 
profit, service and the individual, and 
said, “You can’t extend the line of 
profit without extending the other 
two.” 

By means of triangtes, the three 
sides of which were made to represent 
quality, quantity, and mode of con- 
duct, various lopsided triangles were 
drawn to show the uneven  dis- 
tribution of these in the conduct of 
many a business. The speaker said that 
Mr. Sheldon, while speaking in Mil- 
waukee, used these symbols. <A 
farmer who heard the address invited 
the Mr. S. to visit his stock farm the 
next day. While escorting his guest 
about, the farmer said: “I have been 
thinking of those triangles you drew 
and applying them to my _ cows. 
There’s a cow who is going to the 
butcher. Her quality of milk is all 
right, but the quantity is too small; 
she’s only a boarder. There’s another 
cow whose quality and quantity are all 


* ‘Tight, (but her” mode* ob-conduct lis 


wrong. She kicks over the pail. She, 
too, is going on a long journey with 
the butcher. But here’s a third cow 


' general 


whose quality, quantity and mode of 
conduct are all that they should be. 
She takes a railroad ride at my ex- 
pense every year and has a nice, warm 
blanket, when the other cows are al- 
lowed to shiver in the cold. Why? - 
She’s a prize milk producer and we 
send her to the cattle shows every 
year.” 

“T suppose,” added the speaker, “that 
the other cows, standing aside and chew- 
ing their cuds, said: ‘Isn’t that a lucky 
cow?’ But there was no element of luck 
about it. She produced.” 


Mr. Peters followed with a discus- 
sion of the partial payment plan of 
financing painting contracts. In part ~ 
he said: 


E are all parts of a great industry 
and we have the representatives 
of the different groups here. The ~ 
manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, master 
painters, salesmen and journeymen are 
all elements in this enormous personnel! 
You might be compared to the generals 
of the field forces of the country. Vari- 
cus plans have been developed, the out- 
growths of which are the various trade 
activities and promotions. Not less than 
$500,000 is being put per year into these 
various activities to promote the dis- 
tribution of this product. The Save the 
Surface Campaign appointed a committee 
to look into the installment selling of — 
painting contracts. They conferred with — 
a number of bankers. Some bankers 
held that it is uneconomic to encourage 
doing business on deferred payments. 

It was found, however, that there is 
a difference between the installment pur- 
chase of luxuries and borrowing money 
to preserve physical property. There is — 
no discrimination between the latter and 
the man who goes into debt to buy a 
home. If he borrows to paint his home — 
to preserve it and increase its value, he 
is a sound moral risk. Therefore, the — 


committee recommended the establish- — 


ment of such a plan. It was laid down 
as basic that no manufacturer, jobber, 
dealer or master painter should be held 
responsible on such a painting contract. 
The committee made arrangements 
with two finance companies with offices in 
fifty cities, so that it will be possible for 
any property-owner to paint his house and 

assure the painting contractor of getting — 
his money promptly without being re — 
sponsible for the account in any way. It — 
is estimated that he will get his money 
quicker than by the usual “cash” trans-_ 
action. } 

I have lived in a painted house for 
many years, yet I have never been so- 
licited by any master painter for the — 
job of painting it. I find that that is the ~ 
experience, through having 
asked others. Yet a week never passes 
that I am not solicited to buy an auto, 
a radio or some other article of luxury. — 
If we of our industry are to successfully 
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Contracts completed by 


Bernard Brindze & Co. 


N. Y. Municipal Bldg. 
McKim, Mead & White, Arch. 
United States Express Building 
Clinton & Russell, Arch. 
Hudson Terminal Building 
Clinton & Russell, Arch. 
Hewitt-Bryce Buildings 
Clinton & Russell, Arch. 
Stock Quotation & Telegraph Bldg. 
Clinton & Russell, Arch. 
McCreery Department Store 
Hale & Rogers, Arch. 
Kenilworth Apt. House, 
Tothe st. & \C.. PP. W. 
Townsend, Steinle & Haskell, Arch. 
Summer Apt. West 11th St. 
Browne & Almiroty, Arch. 
R. R. Sheldon residence, E. 40th St. 
Ernest Flagg, Arch. 
Cortland F. Bishop res., E. 65th St. 
Ernest Flagg, Arch. 
St. Luke’s Hospital , 
Ernest Flagg, Arch. 
Scribner Press Building 
Ernest Flagg, Arch. 
Duke Residence, E. 64th St. 
Foster, Gade & Graham, Arch. 
Babies ‘Hospital 
York & Sawyer, Arch. 
50 Broad St. Building 
Shape & Bready, Arch. 
Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn 
Frank Freeman, Arch. 
ict MC. A. N.Y: 
Warren & Wetmore, 
New Flower Hospital 
Delano & Aldrich, Arch. 
N. Y. Times Annex 
Buchman & Fox, Arch. 
World’s Tower Building 
Buchman & Fox, Arch. 
Gunther Store 
McKim, Mead & White, Arch. 
N. Y. Public Library, E. 36th St. 
‘McKim, Mead & White, Arch. 
Macy’s Store Fixtures 
Delemas & Cordis, Arch. 
Brooks Building 
La Farge & Morris, Arch. 
Wilson Building 
Rousse & Goldstone, Arch. 
Johnson Building 
; Schickel & Ditmar, Arch. 
Mail Service & N. Y. Central Bldg. 
Warren & Wetmore, Arch. 
Loew State Theatre Building 
Thomas Lamb, Arch. 


Arch. 


Paint and Varnish Factories -..-. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
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...... Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore. 
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work. Serviceseal seals the wood with an elastic waterproof coat- 
ing which does not become brittle. Serviceseal prevents the chipping ‘ 
and scratching which is evident even where good. varnish is applied | 
over shellac. Serviceseal is of special interest as a first coater on floors. : 
One or two coats of Serviceseal followed by a coat of good floor varnish . 
gives a finish which is lasting. 


[ 

) 

HIS rapid.drying, elastic varnish is a perfect first coater on new | 

| 

Serviceseal can be second coated in a working day: 

FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS ARE ~ 
PREPARED TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS: 


AlbanyzcNew York. 2. 0.2025 sc arn M. G. Stoneman & Son Memphis, Tennessee........+-- 02sec eees KE. P. Gilson & Co. 
Asheville, North Carolina....... Teubner-Palmer Paint Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin............++-> Frank Dau Paint Co. | 
Atlantay Georeia. so. <.2 ewe see te «wes The Quality Paint Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota........ Gamble & Ludwig Paint Co. } 
Baltimore. Marylande..-o- «eclectic «clearer John Werner Nashville, Tennesse@......-+++++++sseees Eason-Morgan Cov, 4} 
Bangor MainG.. 20... 00008 soso smiges cm Rice & Miller Co. New Haven, Connecticut...... The F, E. Spencer Co., Inc. | 
Bloomington, Ilinois...Smith-Alsop Bloomington Paint Co. New Orleans, Louisiana....David Bernhardt Paint Co. Ltd. | 
Boston, Mass........ New England Oil, Paint & Varnish Co. New York City, New York.....+.+---sseeus Ilsley & Held Co. 
Brooklynilew York®, (ehat4 sucess seneena ee S B. Kraus Omaha, Nebraska........-++++--++- The Atlastic Midwest Co. | 
Futfalo, New York... socses ase ee oe Towns Paint Co., Inc. /2ducah, Kentucky...+:: oS ig fe ip isn 16 eee BE. P. Gilson & Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.........--- Standard Glass & Paint Co. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania re on a M. Buten & Sons | 
Charlotte, North Carolina............-- Pritchard Paint Co. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania pe a ae OS C. A. Michel & Co. | 
Chicagd Siinols cee cere ees George E. Watson Co. Portlane Paes SOO Ue a M. By Ere ie | 
Se hire Bk De i ae ald oe Mites tera og re A fe Providence, Rhode Islund....Westcott, Slade & Baleom Co. | 
Cleveland, Ohio............. ane Cantury Glass Paint Co cee ewen eee op 
Cleveland, Ohio...The Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. Sawtelle California Dene Ree, 72 Dauclansen Paint Co. | 
Columbia, South Carolina......... Columbia Paint Co., Inc. Ss y epee! et hs AES 1S Ess ¢ 
Columbus, {OWf0; 0.1. ieee oe xh coma enian Dean & Barry Co. outh Bend, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop South Bend Paint Co. | 
Davenport, LOWa ose woes stew oe tence Chas. Naeckels & Sons Sioux Falls, South Dakota. ...Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 
Davion; OblGH.i 4. o.onb ake ceed The Roemhildt Co. Springfield, Ilinois..........-.--. George Edward Day Sons 
Denver, Colorado... teu. ee Elastic Paint & Mfg. Co. Springfield, Massachusetts.. New England Paint Supply Co. 

Desi Moines slower tect sr Standard Glass & Paint Co. StJoseph, Missouri............- Pimbley Paint & Glass Co. 
Detroit, Michigan...........+.- Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. St. TROUISs IMISSOULT see yepteraers relerne tol Scott-Sullivan Paint Co. 
Erie, Pennsylvania. .......-..+seseceerseeess Erie Paint Co. St. Paul, Minnesota..........-.--- Elvgren Paint Supply Co. 
Fargo, North Dakota..........+.+-- Fargo Glass & Paint Co. Syracuse, New York........--+++++-+e+ee- Cc. A. Reeve & Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana........ The Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. Terre Haute, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan..Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. Toledo, Ohio........--.+.-++- The Toledo Paint Supply Co: 
Indianapolis, Ind.........-.. Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co. ‘Trenton, New Jersey........-+---- Trenton Plate Glass Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida, + \-s80 cc; > +: Dozier & Gay Paint Co. ‘Washington, District of Columbia. ...Watkins-Whitney Co. 
ose de EE veo Ne ae a ein oe me Waterloo, Iowa.....-...++ +1055: Standard Glass & ‘Paint Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. ...<:ssemee Van Sickle Glass & Paint Co. Wichita, TSAR OS oo. + ERNE #2 lirieke ess United Sash & Door Co 
Louisville, Kentucky.,.......0+0d--006 Bridges-Smith & Co. Wilmington, Delaware....... ... Bamberger & Robbins, Ine. 
Macon, Georeiacee sa. 1 stare ushs lt) ie renae T. C. Burke, Inc. Winston-Salem, North Carolina......----. Cordon Paint Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin...........--- Mautz Paint & Glass Co. York, Pennsylvania............ York Paint & Hardware Ce 
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A Tip for Small Shop Owners 


The Automobile Painter with a Limited Business Will Not Be at a Disadvantage Except 
as There Is a Failure to Put Ability and Attention Into the Details of 


N OT long since the writer heard 


a traveling salesman remark 

that the more he went about 
among the automobile paint shops of 
the country, including the factory 
production shops where it is com- 
monly supposed haste begets careless- 
ness and everything is handled in the 
“touch-and-go order,” the more sur- 
prised he is to find in the small shops 
an indifference to details of finishing, 
an inclination to “pass up” processes 
of work most essential to making the 
finish not alone good to look at but 
durable to the best possible extent; 
which indifference is entirely wanting 
in the large production plant where, 
despite the rush and hurry, a most 
exacting attention to the smallest de- 
tails is rigidly enforced, the spot light 


examinations of the inspectors being 


particularly minute and thorough-go- 
ing. It is said that in the country 
about Detroit the manufacturers are 
picking up all the highly skilled ve- 
hicle painters they can get for service 
in these big factory paint shops where 
experience and disciplined skill counts 
tremendously. The advice and ex- 
perience and skill of these men is a 
force that is back of the-systems em- 
ployed and the effort taken to turn out 
the best type of work, both as to ap- 
pearance and wear. 

The National Show in New York 
last month offered convincing testi- 
mony as to this, for despite the fact 
that in this great exhibition the quan- 
tity production finish flourished with- 
out restraint, and regardless of the 
vast sprinkling of pyro::ylin, giving 
promise of anew order of finish yet 
in its infancy, the automobiles dis- 
played carried a lesson in surface re- 
finement and in attention to the basic 
things of surfacing, distinctly compli- 
mentary to the workmanship used in 
the production plants. It has been 
charged, of late, that the small shop 
painter now in business, and_ those 
getting into it, are not experienc 
craftsmen, and are going in tempo- 
rarily on the strength of what the 
prospect has to offer for cleaning up a 
fat bank roll in record time. Person- 
ally, we fail to visualize the sittation 
in this light, for while such « condi- 
tion may at the moment be miore 
strongly developed than at any p-evi- 


Finishing Every Job 
By M. C. Hillick 


ous time, it has always—or at least 
for the last 30 years—existed; and its 
existence re, resents only a small ma- 
jority of the men engaged in the ve- 
hicle painting business. A fact doubt- 


Appeal to Small 
| Shop Painter 


oa BN the painting busi- 
ness today there is 
an element of coopera- 
tion that has a majestic 
appeal to the instincts 
and reason of men, and 
our observation teaches 
us that, as the man we 
have in mind has made 
it successful, so others 
may use it in its broad 
application, and find it 
of exceptional value in 
both the promotion and 
retention of business ac- 
tivities. The small shop 
owner need not feel iso- 
lated or at an overwhelm- 
ing advantage, for at the 
bed-rock of all these sit- 
uations the ultimate re- 
sult depends upon the 
personality and the gen- 
ius and business capac- 
ity of the management.” 


——_—_—_————— 


less contributing to the apparent 
neglect of surface refinements, and 
high quality of work, is the lack of 
suitable working quarters, the old time 
carriage paint shop having proved 
inadequate to meet the requirements 
imposed upon the trade by the auto- 
mobile, and thereby forcing the prac- 
titioner, in many cases, into garages, 
and buildings even less adapted than 
they where heating, ventilating, sanita- 


tion, humidity, cleanliness, and other 
problems have been insurmountable 
save to a partial degree. It is not to be 
denied that there is a natural inclina- 
tion in the small shop service to under- 
estimate the importance of turning out 
good and durable work; to let the best 
class of trade slip by through fear, 
seemingly, that only the larger shop 
with its possibly more complete me- 
chanical equipment is able to meet the 
exactions of the markedly particular 
car owner. This is a sentiment that 
needs to be corrected, for, in the main, 
it is not the thought of the owner of a 
fine car that the painter in the small 
shop, if he has the skill and reputa- 
tion that should go with qualified 
craftsmanship, is unworthy to be 
trusted to do all that the service in 
the large shop can promise, other 
things, of course, being equal. For 
one thing, the small shop owner should 
make an effort to improve his shop so 
that it may carry a more persuasive 
appeal to the car owner. This im- 
provement need not only apply to the 
inside and outside appearance of the 
place; it deserves more especially to 
cover those features which supply im- 
proved ventilation, heating, — light, 
working facilities, and whatever me- 
chanical equipment the character and 
volume of the trade promises to 
justify. 

After all, there is nothing that gives 
greater encouragement to a workman 
to perform ably, to take pride in his 
work, than comfortable and suitable 
shop quarters. It is not necessary 
that such quarters be finished off with 
the refinements that are employed in 
some of the larger shops, but to. make 
them comfortable and clean and con- 
venient is the main thing. Good work 
cannot be accomplished in anything 
much less than this. Then, with such 
mechanical aids as it is possible and 
financially safe to introduce, the small 
shop service can be fairly depended 
upon to finish good work, making the 
output agreeable in appearance and 
durable in point of wear. There are 
some other factors. which have much 
to do in the case of making the small 
paint shop business something more 
than an average success. Some of 
these, if given attention, will suffice to 
make the small shop business distinc- 
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tive, individualistic—imake it, in fact, 
to disclose a personality. In the light 
of these outstanding characteristics, 
and by sheer torce of them, such a 
business is certain to command the very 
best of trade, at the top market price, 
with that market price to be set by 
the distinctive shop owner, and not by 
his competitor. Correctly speaking, a 
business of this standing in the com- 
munity hasn’t but few, if any, com- 
petitors. We have in mind a business 
of this standing, and the territory of 
the trade coming to its doors reaches 
into adjoining counties. That shop 
has a personality, a man af genius 
both from the standpoint of business 
and of craftsmanship. He isn’t doing 
any better quality of finishing than 
others are able to do, allowing, to be 
sure, that the quality is strictly 
A-grade, but in his ability to display 
the choicest colors, singly and in com- 
bination, and to high light them with 
lining and decorative effects, he has 
stepped out of the field of competition 
and invaded the domain of art. He, 
moreover, has the spirit of service and 
tenders it to his trade. Personal ser- 
vice—or, if you please, personality— 
is the factor that gives him the addi- 
tional advantage. 

In the painting business today there 
is an element of cooperation that has 
a majestic appeal to the instincts and 
reason of men, and our observation 
teaches us that, as the man we have 
in mind has made it successful, so 
others may use it in its broad applica- 
tion, and find it of exceptional value 
in both the promotion and retention 
of business activities. The smal! shop 
owner need not feel isolated or at an 
overwhelming advantage, for at the 
bed-rock of all these sitnations the 
ultimate result depends upon the per- 
sonality and the genius anl business 
capacity of the management. The au- 
tomobile pairing business today, 
whether in city or village, surrounded 
by impreved roads, radio, telephone, 
daily wress, and a flood of other :aod- 
ern results. is designed to prosper and 
become an outstanding enterprise just 
in proportion to what the owner 
elects, through the elemental resources 
above mentioned, to put into it. And 
when those resources are expended we 
may expect to note the disappearance 
of the class of work for which the 
small paint shop is being credited at 
this time. The coming of the nitro- 
cellulose enamels, with all the con- 
sequent changes in painting practice 
due to develop therefrom, regardless 
of what the final outcome in this new 
field of research and experim ntation 
may be, brings it home to the in- 
dividual shop owner to play well his 
part for there all the honor and the 
profits lie. We have spoken of the 
inclination of some small shop owners 
to be remiss in developing certain 
technical details of their business, and 
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one of these, as we view it, consists 
of attaching less value to the im- 
portance of clear rubbing coats of var- 
nish than is consistent with actual re- 
quirements in producing correct color 
effects and a finish without flaw. Here 
the toreman painter in the production 
shop exercises his better craftsman- 
ship, for it has been explicitly demon- 
strated during recent years that the 
clear rubbing coat of varnish, as com- 
pared to the use of the varnish-color 
coat, for a base upon which to flow 
the finishing varnish, is immeasure- 
ably superior, except in a few occa- 
sional instances where it is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to preserve 
very accurately the original purity of 
the pigment to use varnish with some 
color in it directly up to and includ- 
ing the coat of varnish next preced- 
ing the finishing coat. This is notably 
important in the use of the many 
beautiful blues just now reigning, and 
promising to reign through the pres- 
ent season. The actinic rays of the sun 
are most destructive to practically all 
the popular blues, and while it was 
formerly thought good practice to use 
some color in all coats of varnish ex- 
cepting the finishing coat, when the 
blues were being employed, as a 
means of establishing purity of ef- 
fects, it is now determined that the 
chemical rays of the sun act dis- 


astrously on the color. The use of a ° 


clear rubbing coat of varnish is urged, 
at the risk of a slight discoloration 
of the blue. as the only dependable 
safeguard against premature decay. 
Fifteen years ago such a method 
of finishing blue would have been 
hailed as rank mal-practice by no less 
an authority than a former master 
painter of the great house of Brew- 
ster and company. In the use of the 
clear rubbing varnish coat it ought to 
be remarked that as white a varnish 
as possible, consistent with the nec- 
essary elasticity, should be used. This 
protection afforded the blue by the 
two coats of clear varnish enables the 
painter to produce most beautiful 
shades and fortify them against the 
chemical rays of the sun. But it is 
not alone this virtue which the rub- 
bing coat, clear, renders unto the fin- 
ish, for this same clear rubbing coat, 
apart from what it confers as a color 
protector, offers an unexcelled surfac- 
ing basis out of which to fetch a 
smooth and level and most admirable 
film effect over which to flow the final 
coat of varnish. The production fac- 
tory finisher acclaims the worth o£ the 
clear rubbing coat of varnish and uses 
it, even amid the haste and clutter 
of the ‘assembly-conveyer system to 
produce those results at which men 
marvel. The clear rubbing coat of 
varnish yields a rubbing flm, or a 
film for surfacing with waterproof 
sandpaper, from which it is possible 
to remove all the objectionable ac- 
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cumulations which have become a fix- 
ture in the body of material as it has 


been gradually developed through the 


successive coatings. Using all the up- 
per surfacing coats in the form of var- 
nish-color does not permit this result, — 
and the quality of the finish must suf- 
fer therefrom. It has been mentioned 
that blues are severely affected by the 
actinic rays; it might also be timely 
to state that grays to a lesser ex- 
tent are likewise victims of these chem- 
ical forces, for which réason it is well 
to give them adequate protection 
through the clear rubbing coat. Grays 
do not hold their tone well when 
closely confined under any covering 
which shuts out the light, although the 
need of having that light modified, or 
at any rate supplied devoid of sun- — 
shine is apparent. . ; 


Another thing about gray colors 
that may work inimically to the inter-_ 
ests of the painter, should he fail to 
be on his guard, is the floating always 
due when in the shop it becomes nec- 
essary to mix a heavier with a lighter 
pigment, which is the case in making 
up some of the shades of gray now 
being used, especially when adding to 


the flat color an amount of varnish to 


get it over into a varnish-color. There 
is the ever present danger of develop- 
ing this bad condition in grays chiefly 


owing to the heavy ingredients be- & 


longing in the combination, a tendency — 
aggravated by mistakenly using a 
greater proportion of color than the 
volume of varnish warrants. If three 
pounds of color to a gallon, or, ap- 
proximately, eight pounds, of varnish 
be used the danger of the color floating 
will be greatly diminished, and in all 
but éxtreme cases, eliminated alto- 
gether. 


In making of varnish-colors the — 


painter, as a rule, is more apt to use 


too much color than too little, and if 
the ground for the reception of the 
material is properly developed, the 
lesser quantity will promise better re- 
sults in practically every instance. But 
getting back to the technical treatment 
of the clear rubbing varnish coat we 
have this to say of the reducing of the 
film and of making it a receptive body 
upon which to develop the finish. This 
body of material profits, or fails to 
profit, in proportion to the amount of — 
skill and good judgment wrought into 

its fabric by the workman. First, all 

the reducing means deserve to be of 
a uniform measure; all parts having 
the same depth of reduction; all parts 
meeting a like degree of refinemert, 

thus bestowing upon all parts precisely — 
the same strength, tenacity and service 

supplying attributes. - 


E. W. Hinckley, resident manager of 
the Boston. branch of Berry. Bros., var- 
nishes, enamels and stains, attended the 
company’s managerial convention at De — 
troit. 
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Stone Finishes 
Made By Painters 


HE EASE with which imitation Caen Stone, Travertine and 
similar stone finishes can be made with Craftex, opens a 
big, new field for painters. 


Heretofore such work was done almost exclusively by plasterers. 


Craftex, applied with a brush, will give equally as good results as 
plaster, at a fraction of the cost. 


The large banking room, shown below, has Craftexed walls in 
‘stone finish. The profits from this work went into a painter’s 
pocket instead of a plasterer’s. 


Craftex is profitable to handle and simple to apply. Let us 
prove it by mail, or in person. 


CRAFTE 


“A PERMANENT WALL FINISH” 


CRAFTEX COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
146 Summer St. 101 Park Avenue 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Craftex Profits 


Craftex Will Not Set in the Pail 
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Stone-Finished 
Walls of Craftex 
in Peoples’ Bank 
and Trust Co., 
Westfield, N.J. 
Thomas M. James, 
Architect — Barker 
Paivting Company 
Decorators. 
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PAINT Promotes 


The Varnish that Lasts Longest 


Murphy Varnish Company 
| 


\ 
Newark Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Mr, Paint Dealer; 

This is an offer 
of Free Paint for your store front, 
wwe just take the Da-cote out of 
your stock and charg? the bill to Use 


Yours very truly. 
Murphy Varnish Company 


PAINT PROMOTES PROSPERITY 


R 
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Stores are like men 
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d 
the surf or wi 
Sat save re tere 
oe: 


—they look better “spruced up” 


STORES are like Folks, Soare Streets, 
They don’t attract much attention 
if they are not wel] dressed, 


front of yours, 
We have a Tight to be! 
A bright cheerfy] Store front will 


elp your business and that Means 
more business for us also, 


Hence this nove] Offer: 
FREE—A]] the DA-COTE Enamel you 


need to give your store front a good 


ing Prosperity and §00d-will, 


you to buy—no Promise for you to make, 

DA-COTE makes Such a handsome, 
glossy, durable, Prosperous - looking 
Store front that One DA-cOoTR job al- 
Ways induces a lot more Jobs in the 
Same street, Moreover, &@ DA-COTED 


Take a hint Out cf the Chain Store 
book of rules, 

The Chain Stores have found that 4 
Well painted front pulls trade. They 
are always bright and fresh, 

Make your Street the best business 
Street in town, 

Sell your neighbors on the idea that 
Paint Promotes Prosperity. se 
Most of their Stores need Painting, 
Let’s make some money out of it while 
We are about it —for you and for us, 
Come on in at the beginning of the 


be 


All we ask isa Snap-shot picture for 
our advertising, Puta A-COTE display 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago, Il. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal Canada 
Ghar Ayaan as ala 
Good Da-cote Store Front Combinations 


GRAY AND RED 
CREAM AND BROWN 
CREAM AND GREEN 


THE NEW LIGHT BLUE AND WHITE 


/ 
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Advertize Railways With Paint 


The Competition of the Motor Bus, the Trolley and the Interurban Lines with Thei 
Appeals to the Traveling Public Has Been Met by Many Railroads Whose 
Master Painters Are Offering Distinctive Effects 


HE early part of the new year 
affords an appropriate oppor- 
tunity to measure in thought 

and meditation certain essential phases 
of the railway equipment painting 
enterprise as they are found to exist 
at the moment. There are some con- 
ditions which indicate a distinctive ad- 
vance, letting the comparison run 
back for, say, a ten-year period. Others 
have no revolutionary aspects, and 
along certain projections indicate no 
important change. In the convention 
of Master Car and Locomotive Paint- 
ers, at Detroit, 1915, for example, we 
find the sukject of ornamentation for 
the passenger car exterior being ably 
discussed by such foremost associa- 
tion members as B. E. Miller, Charles 
ES Copp, J: *W? #Gibbens;2, James 
Gratton, E. L. Younger and the late 
W.H..¢ Burtofe hessnvatter- owas 
eventually disposed of through an 
amendment which Mr. Gibbons pro- 
posed as an amendment to one previ- 
ously offered, and which upon a vote 
being taken was unanimously carried. 
Mr. Gibbons’ amendment read: “I 
move as an amendment that we ac- 
cept it as an acknowledged fact that 
ornamentation distinctive in character 
has an advertising feature that is ben- 
eficial to the railroad company using 
it.” In his clearly defined paper pre- 
ceding the vote Mr. Miller expressed 
in his concluding thought that an ab- 
breviated, tasteful fashion of orna- 
mentation—abbreviated as compared 
to the former elaborate style—not only 
relieved a severe plainness distasteful 
to many and at the sime time pos- 
sessed an advertising value unde- 
termined perhaps, but nevertheless a 
reality. This sentiment favoring the 
modest display of ornamental effects, 
in connection with, wherever possible, 
an attractive color outlay is blossom- 
ing more profusely in the middle west 
than elsewhere as a result of the en- 
thusiastic greeting accorded the vari- 
ous limited trains lately and now be- 
ing put into service. And not merely 
do we observe neatly applied ornamen- 
tation, such as lines and lettering, put 
in the choice and application of pas- 
senger car body colors do we see the 
idea of ornamental effects being de- 
veloped. The famous Alton limited, 
chief among distinctively painted 
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By M. C. Hillick 


trains in the United States, shows in 
its body color prospect a smartly noted 
recognition on the part of the Alton 
management of the advertising value 


“The Gun” and 
Car Painting 


3 HAT the future 

holds possibilities 
for the spray method in 
finishing the outside of 
passenger equipment 
cars and for the inside 
of baggage, express and 
railway postal cars is 
easy to presage in these 
early days of the new 
year, this use of the ma- 
chine being at the mo- 
ment greatly emphasized 
by the pressing claims 
of the new  pyroxylin 
enamel finish, although 
the nitro-cellulose crea- 
tion is but a lusty infant 
upon whose composition 
chemists are devoting 
feverish hours of re- 
search energy. But the 
very persistence of the 
infant andthe prodigious 
promises of ultimate con- 
quest made in its behalf 
are making the average 
master car and locomo- 
tive painter pause and 
think deeply.” 


of outstanding color display. This 
train *s illuminated in three shades of 
red, the combination existing as fol- 
lows: Letter board, ligmt wine color; 
between letter board aoe window stool 
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light red; below window stool, inelud 
ing bottom of sheathing, dark y 
color. Here is a combination tal 
in connection with the gold letter 
and striping applied that has an 
ternational appeal and most certainh 
a national advertising asset. We might 
go further into these distinctive color 
and striping effects as they have b 
used and are being used on the 
brated limited trains daily fleeing 
Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas © 
but what has been already said m 
prove sufficient to direct attention 
the fact that in the effort to com{ 
with motor bus competition, trolley: 
inter-urban transportation lines, 
attract buyers of steam line transp 
tation service, the means 
beckon unusual public observation ; 
in a tangible way invite patron 
command it, even, by virtue of 
whelmingly alluring inducement 
are, after all, the avenues by 
the managements are ultimately to 
their way out. In this respect, 
the decade old sentiment favoring 
use of ornamentation of a distine 
character is still flourishing, a 
some sections of the country mak 
pronounced forward march. 
Apparently, ten years have ch 
the passenger car interior finish 
tion but little, if any, for at that 
in the convention above mentioned 
discussion indulged in by Mess 
F. Kunkle, J. F. Gearkartiay 
Gratton, Theodore Himburg, an 
late J. H. Pitard had considerabl 
erence to the grained interior and 
best it might be maintained. If 
same subject were brought up for 
sideration today it would be found 
vested with difficulties similar to 
mentioned by the gentlemen taking f 
in the expressed views, pro and con 
In the years intervening what 
Gratton of the Buffalo, Rochester 
Pittsburgh gave expression to has DB 
learned as correct in all cases whe 
grained interiors have offered 
selves for caretaking. He remarke 
at the time: “In speaking of steel ca 
finishes, our people felt that we 
have to carry experts to do this 
ing, but we found out that we 
have to do that. We took our ord 
brush hands and broke them in 
and I find I would rather take a man 
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that class than a man that has been 
expert grainer in wood. We have 
r system of how we want the cars 
uined, and we get better results in 
it way.” We have information of 
ier roads profiting by the example 
scified by Mr. Gratton, and the ma- 
rany or other imitation wood grained 
erior offers no difficulties on the 
wre of touching up, regraining, etc., 
it more than one mechanic in any 
en shop isn’t able to surmount with- 
t trouble. Now, as then, we may 
d many roads preferring a straight 
hogany paint or enamel, or some 
er distinctive color, thus eliminating 
expense of the mahogany graining ; 
t the one dominating thought seems 
be that the interior should have a 
or easy to maintain, keep clean or, 
any rate, to show dirt to the mini- 
im degree and to radiate an atmos- 
ere consistent with the better type 
the American home. The Pullman 
r Company pays conspicuous tribute 
this sentiment, and it is reflected in 
: soft, pleasing tones of Pullman car 
eriors, chiefly grained effects, and 
ering, in combination with comfort- 
r headlining colors, a presentation of 
asurable traveling comforts, as af- 
‘ting the sense of vision, that re- 
ins a compelling memory and an 
vertising asset that does not termi- 
e with the conclusion of the journey. 
anything, the interior car finish is 
the present time receiving more at- 
ition at the hands of the railway 
magements than for some time past, 
lich is a distinctly gratifying situa- 
n. It proves that the likes and dis- 
es of the traveling public are being 
nsidered in their relation to the ex- 
ing transportation problem and that 
> railways are not inclined to ignore 
s things that make for the comfort 
d contentment and recreational ad- 
ntages of their patrons. Attractive 
lors and combinations of colors for 
2 interior, good varnishing effects 
da rubbed surface to fetch out the 
ractions of the colors and add a 
tailed refinement to the finish are 
> recognized forces to be maintained 
this department of railroad work for 
2 present year, at least. In another 
ss of repainting activities do we see 
orward stride, namely, sandblasting ; 
tr gradually roads with considerable 
el passenger-car equipment are dis- 
vering the advantages of the sand- 
isting method as a manner of remov- 
~ the old finish. To establish an 
mnomical sandblasting equipment 
ings an imposing item of first cost 
0 the foreground, but, when the ad- 
ntages are thought out, the method 
ovokes immediate attention. At the 
mnsylvania’s Altoona, Pa., shops we 
lieve J. F. Gearheart has installed 
r his sandblasting work an equip- 
nt which provides for the use of fine 
ot instead of sand for driving off the 
1 paint and finish. This equipment 
Ovides amply for complete recovery 
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of the shot. It is our understanding 
that the shot costs, approximately, 
around $80 a ton at point of shipment. 
The shot pellets may be used many, 
many times in succession; but, of 
course, their use is predicated upon the 
provision of equipment of very thor- 
ough recovery of the particles. Aside 
from what are termed the economical 
advantages of shot for paint-removing 
purposes there is a sanitary feature in- 
voived which is most important; for 
with the use of this material, we are ad- 
vised, there is practically no dust and 
dirt drift, making it possible for the 
sandblasting work to be carried on in 
close proximity to the painting activi- 
ties; or, to be exact, in an apartment 
adjacent to or joining the paint shop. 
However, there is now being marketed 
numerous fine qualities of sand of 
proper cutting edge which aid greatly 
to reduce the volume of dust and dirt 
incidental to the average sandblasting 
feature of a few years ago. Under 
whatever conditions this class of work 
is performed, the first consideration 
has to do with the elimination of the 
dust and dirt problem, so far as it is 
reasonable to expect such elimination. 
The first sandblasting plant we ever 
inspected was being operated in the 
open by a large car manufacturing and 
repair company, and the operator of 
the apparatus was able in eight hours 
to sandblast the exterior of a seventy- 
foot car. This was not an ideal situa- 
tion, but it disclosed the possibilities of 
the sandblast. The manager of the 
plant advised for the work a sand- 
recovery foundation sheltered by a 
good roof and canvas side walls which, 
under favorable weather conditions, 
might be rolled up, thus affording the 
operator additional air and light facili- 
ties and a dissipation of dust drifts 
not otherwise possible except through 
the agency of a completely established 
exhaust system. 

In connection with the use of the 
sandblast for the removal of the finish 
it is not to be expected that no pro- 
vision for housing the blasting material 
and for drying it when damp, etc., need 
be made, for this is an exceedingly im- 
portant phase of the successful employ- 
ment of the system. To speak here of 
the advantages afforded by a well sand- 
blasted surface for retaining the new 
finish to be applied, not to mention the 
absolute removal of corrosion traces, 
rust blight, etc., would perhaps seem 
superfluous, but it nevertheless needs 
emphasizing that they embrace an 
aggregation of aids working for the 
durability of the finish through the 
entire life of it and without which such 
life would have the brevity pictured by 
Job. Another phase of the passenger- 
car painting business, which ten years 
ago barely carried a promise, has to 
do with the paint-spraying practice. 
A decade ago the use of the paint 
spray was confined chiefly, in railway 
equipment painting, to freight-car 
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work. From that point we have seen 
it come into use for coating car under- 
frames, truss rods and the working 
parts connected therewith. Then the 
spray gun was permitted to finish off 
the trucks and first coats on platforms. 
Gradually its use has been extended 
until we have it as a finishing factor in 
locomotive painting in more than one 
instance, and in at least one passenger- 
car paint shop we may call to mind in 
the Middle West coach exteriors are 
from the roof line being painted and 
varnished by the spray system in a 


“manner to excite the interest of all 


visitors and to the satisfaction of the 
employing company. 

That the future holds possibilities 
for the spray method in finishing the 
outside of passenger equipment cars 
and for the inside of baggage, express 
and railway postal cars is easy to pre- 
sage in these early days of the new 
year, this use of the machine being at 
the moment greatly emphasized by the 
pressing claims of the new pyroxylin 
enamel finish, although the nitro-cellu- 
lose creation is but a lusty infant upon 
whose composition chemists are de- 
voting feverish hours of research en- 
ergy. But the very persistence of the 
infant and the prodigious promises of 


ultimate conquest made in its behalf 


are making the average master car and 
locomotive painter pause and think 
deeply, although, as indicated in a for- 
mer article in these columns, the intro- 
duction of the new finish can come in 
anything like production volume only 
through a readjustment of shop facili- 
ties on a scale disturbing even to rail- 
road corporations and through difficul- 
ties of shop practice, viewed from other 
fundamental finishing processes, that 
are little short of revolutionary. We 
may be sure, at the same time, that the 
practice of painting and finishing pas- 
senger cars and locomotives is destined 
to keep pace with whatever progress 
of a practical and economical nature is 
scored in other branches of painting 
and finishing. 

The practice of an abbreviated un- 
der-surfacing system for the passenger 
car exterior which during the last few 
years has come in for general consid- 
eration by railway managements in all 
parts of the country is another phase 
of trade evolution developed through 
research and experimentation. It has 
been found that the refinements of the 
automobile finish are not required in all 
their completeness to display the color 
and ornamental effects invoked by ag- 
gressiveness of competing forms of 
transportation, and this discovery 
brings home to each road its own indi- 
vidual problem in standard practice. 


An address on “Why the American 
Farmer Should Produce Flaxseed,” which 
was broadcast December 11 by J. W. 
Daniels, chairman of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland company, from the Gold Medal 
Radio Station, Minneapolis, is being dis- 
tributed in pamphlet form. 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator 


HORIZONTAL 
1—Ropes that fasten boats. 
5—The lady that does the housework. 
6—Each (abbr.) 
7—You see. 
9—One of the continents. 
10—Used by painters. 
14—Agriculture (abbr.) 
16—Useful at theatres and weddings. 
18—Goddess of the hearth. 
20—What work is supposed to be when we 
leave it. 
21—Used for attaching wallpapers. 
24—-What Uncle Tom was. 
27—What we wish we did not have to study 
in school. 
28—Indian’s path through a forest. 


29—A South American balsam. 
30-—Means the same as aural and is obso- 
lete. - 


33—One of the primitive peoples of Central 
Asia. 

36—Spanish Affirmative. 

37—The man who killed Mercutio and who 
was killed by Romeo. 

40—Point of the compass. 

41—That useful sun god. 

483—Hypothetical force. 

44--A Roman weight of one pound, at least 
that is one meaning. 

45—-The chamber of a repeating rifle. 


‘VERTICAL 


1—The one who pays the bills. 

2—Boy’s nickname. 

3—Lincoln’s son. 

4—Sunday. 

5—Masculine (abbr.) 

8—What one woman calls another when 
she feels venomous. 

§9—Necessary equipment. 

10—Article (Fr.) 


11—How the young man loves his swee 
heart. 


12—Ultimate. 

13—Concerning. 

15—Called gas but isn’t 

17—First name of one of Hawthorne 
heroines. 

19—Very sweet. 

22—Athletie Association. 

23—Note of scale also two-thirds of t 
world tin. 

25—Prefix and suffix. 

26—A little state. 

31—Manner. 

32—On, upon, by, near, in, close 1) 
cause of, etc. 

34—Right (abbr.) 

35—A silly stupid fellow. 

38—A. serpent which kills by crushing. 

39—A curved cutting tool. 

42—-A verb. 

44—-In Scotland it means one. 
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Lead paint protects 
world’s longest suspension bridge 


HE longest suspension bridge in the 

world is the Delaware River Bridge 
which links Camden, N. J., with Phila- 
delphia. From one approach to the other, 
it measures more than a mile and three- 
quarters. Its span of three-fifths of a 
mile is twice that of the famous Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


All the steel of this giant among bridges 
is thoroughly protected with lead paint. 
The first and second coats are of pure red- 
lead and pure linseed oil. The third coat 
is of pure white-lead and pure linseed oil 
tinted to a dark battleship gray. A fourth 
coat, which will be applied in 1926, when 


the bridge is finished, will be the same as 


‘the third coat except lighter in color. 


It is standard practice to use under- 
coats of red-lead on metal followed by 
finishing coats of white-lead. This lead- 
paint combination insures complete pro- 
tection against corrosion. Moreover, the 
use of white-lead for the top coats enables 
the painter to secure decorative finishes 
in the lighter colors. 

In addition to Dutch Boy white-lead, we 
manufacture and sell pure red-lead in dry and 
paste form. The paste is known as Dutch Boy 
red-lead. It comes in the natural orange-red 


color and can be shaded to browns, greens, black 
and other dark colors. 


NA TehO N Atle Lek “AvD wC.O MeP’'A Ney. 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 
West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco; 485 Cali- 
fornia Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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“LEST YOU FORGET” 


The finest white enamel on the market 


IT IS THE WHITEST. 

IT IS THE EASIEST WORKING. 
IT COVERS THE BEST. 

IT SPREADS THE FURTHEST. 
IT IS THE MOST DURABLE. 


Was the first free flowing enamel made 
in this country 


THERE ARE NOW A GREAT MANY IMITATIONS 


When a salesman tells you his enamel is as 
good as Calman’s Blue Label ENAMOLIN 
he need say nothing more—for ENAMOLIN 


SENN FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


EMIL CALMAN & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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THE CHIEF SPEAKS! 


VERY master painter and dec- 
H orator who attended the forty- 
first annual convention of the 
aternational association must have 
come away from 
that great meeting 
with the firm con- 
viction that this 
organization has 
made substantial 
progress in the 
past year, and that 
the future holds 
bright promises for 
still greater ad- 
\)} vance. From the 
point of attend- 
ance the conven- 
tion was a Success; 
from the — stand- 
point of intense in- 
Thief Lui-Zin-Lea-Lac terest in the busi- 
ness sessions of 
he organization the convention was a 
uuccess; considered from a study of 
he well prepared papers and ad- 
lresses that were presented, the con- 
ention was a success; considered 
rom a review of the progressive 
lans that were adopted, and in these 
dvance steps is the hope for the fu- 
ure, the Des Moines meeting marked 
nm important epoch in the history of 
hé International association. 
Organization, cooperation, increased 
nembership that will come from 
he raising of the local, State and 
nternational associations to a higher 
lane, making affiliation with these or- 
‘anizations a worthwhile necessity for 
he master painter and decorator— 
hese were the objectives of the con- 


ention. Read again the outstanding 
lecisions that were made at Des 
Moines : 


Approved a budget to provide an 
increased income necessary for the 
expansion of the association’s work, 
presented by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Voted for an increase in the per 
capita tax, raising it from $1 to 
$1.50, effective in 1926. 

Unanimously agreed to ask the 
State associations to make a contri- 
bution to the International associa- 
tion of fifty cents per member cov- 
ering this year. 


A 


MI 


Adopted a plan and proceedure 
for the training of apprentices over 
the country, presented by the Com- 
mittee on Trade Schools. 

Voted favorably to an investiga- 
tion of the partial payment plans 
for financing painting contracts, 
without committing the association 
to any one plan. 

Approved the organization of an 
International women’s auxiliary 

Established life memberships to 
honor men in the craft who have 
distinguished themselves in their 
work for the International associa- 
tion. 

Voted favorably for an investiga- 
moral support to the Save the Sur- 
face and the Clean Up and Paint 
Up campaigns. 

Suggested consideration of the 
plan to organize, a second associa- 
tion covering the States west of the 
Rocky Mountains, with separate of- 
ficers, except the General Secretary. 

Ordered a revision of the Interna- 
tional text book before another edi- 
tion is printed. 


The work of the Ways and Means 
Committee was constructive. The 
budget that was adopted will place the 
association on a better financial basis. 
The standard plan presented by the 
Trade School Committee for the 
training of the apprentice should 
mean much to the organization at 
large. 

The new officers of the association, 
President F. M. Michael, Vice-Presi- 
dent J. P. Rising, and the newly 
elected General Secretary, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, enter the year’s work ful! 
of enthusiasm and energy. They are 
ready to give of their time and ability 
to push the program outlined at Des 
Moines to a successful result. But 
after all they can succeed only as each 
individual member of the organiza- 
tion feels his own responsibility and 
is willing to follow and support them. 
There must be generals in the army, 
but it is the rank and file behind the 
generals who win the battles. 

And it is your organization. It is 
a democracy. Its advance means your 


advance. Get behind your local as- 
sociation. Support your State organ- 
ization. Talk organization to your 


fellow craftsmen who are not affiliated 
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with the association. Bring them into 
your organization and when you have 
done so make their membership worth 
while to them. 

If every one of the 3,500 members 
now in the association would bring 
only one new member into affiliation 
during the next twelve months, what 
a wonderful meeting would be held in 
Philadelphia next year as a result of 
the added enthusiasm and power and 
life that would come from an asso- 
ciation of 7,000 members. The work 
that was done at Des Moines was 
planned with the hope of this result 
always in the foreground. 

It is for you, each master painter 
and decorator individually, a personal 
obligation, a real duty, a worthwhile 
work that will bring you substantial 
rewards. 


SECRETARY DABELSTEIN 
4 Pie new general secretary of 


the International association, 

Carl H. Dabelstein, of New 
York City, brings to the office a large 
knowledge of the affairs of the as- 
sociation. For the past twenty years 
he has been actively interested in the 
problems of the master painter and 
decorator, at the present time being 
the New York representative on the 
International Executive Board. He 
has served as president of the New 
York State association and also as 
its secretary for a term of years. His 
work as a member of the Trade 
School Committee of the International 
association has been of much value to 
the organization, the final report of 
that committee being one of the im- 
portant matters that came before the 
Des Moines convention for adoption. 

Mr. Dabelstein did rot seek the of- 
fice of general secretary; rather the 
office sought him, The announcement 
of his election came as a surprise to 
him, he having been unable to attend 
the convention because of a death in 
his immediate family. 

In an informal statement Mr. 
Dabelstein announces to THE PAINT- 
ERS MaGazineE that the policies ot 
Mr. McGhan will be followed. Mr. 
Dabelstein will expect to have 
the lively cooperation of Presi- 
dent Michael and _ Vice-President 
Rising. He expects by a  divis:on 
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of the work to see larger results 
achieved. 
Tue Partnrers MAGAZINE con- 


gratulates all branches of. the indus- 
try on the selecton of Mr. Dabel- 
stein as general secretary of the Inter- 
national association. It also congratu- 
lates Mr. Dabelstein for the oppor- 
tunity to do a great service for the 
association, as well as for the honor 
that has come to him. The oppor- 
tunity is ripe for a great revival in 
this branch of the trade and the Inter- 
national association has made a wise 
choice in bringing Mr. Dabelstein into 
this work. A better selection could 
hardlv have been made 


ANOTHER $5,000,000,000 YEAR 


HE fourth annual building sur- 
I vey and forecast published by 
The Architectural Forum indi- 
cates that another five billion dollar 
building year will mark 1925, This 
survey, which year after year has 
been found to be accurate and well 
within the high mark set, covers in 
detail nineteen types of building and 
SIX ec AA ee divisons of the coun- 
try. A five bllion dollar building year 
‘means tremendous opportunity for the 
master painter, 


In part The Architectural Forum 
says : 
Of course, in certain districts the 


building shortage has, to a consider- 
able extent, been met, but at pres- 
ent building costs, the normal expen- 
diture required in this country is 
approximately three and a half bil- 
lion dollars, sc that even at the five 
billion dollar rate, it will take sev- 
eral years of more than.normal ac- 
tivity to meet the requirements of 
the shortage which accumulated over 
the period from 1913 to 1920. 

There has occurred no abrupt rise 
in building costs or no trouble in the 
labor situation to disturb public con- 
fidence in building, In fact, condi- 
tions today are better than they were 
a year ago, for we have behind us a 
year remarkably free from labor dis- 
turbances, and one in which building 
projects proceeded in a smoother 
manner than for many years before. 
Investments in mortgage bonds and 
individual financing of building proj- 
ects continue unabated, and there are 
no apparent signs to indicate any- 
thing but a strong element of confi- 
dence in the real estate market and 
throughout the building industry. In 
certain districts speculative building 
has been overdone, and it may well 
be that the volume repreesnied by 
that field will be less in 1925 than in 
1924, but on the other hand institu- 
tional and commercial building prom- 
ises to over-balancing this situation. 


Regarding the labor situation the 
article says: 

The labor situation in the build- 
ing field promises little or no trouble 
next year. In the various trades the 
union scales have evidently been 
worked out in a manner reasonably 
satisfactory to all parties, and many 
agreements between labor and em- 
ployers will probably remain in force 
at least during the year 1925. As no 
great disturbance is anticipated in 
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this quarter, this condition becomes 

an important factor tending toward 

continued prosperity in the construc- 
tion industry, 

The figures presented promise for 
1925 a sound and prosperous year in 
the construction industry, with prob- 
ably more general activity throughout 
the country, and less concentration of 
record-breaking activity in the New 
York district. Again there will be 
two peaks of building activity, one oc- 
curring in the normal spring building 
season, and another in the late fall, 
totaling in all an expenditure of nearly 
$5,000.000,000 for building materials 


and labor. 


DES MOINES HOSPITALITY 


HE reputation of the West for 

whole-hearted hospitality was 

fully sustained by the Iowa and 
Des Moines committees upon whom 
devolved the preparation for and the 
carrying out of the plans for the en- 
tertainment and comfort of the visi- 
tors to the forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators of the United States and 
Canada. From the arrival of the first 
delegate until the last had departed 
there was nothing left undone that 


‘would have contributed to the happi- 


ness and welfare of their guests. 

“Ask me” was the invitation printed 
on the badges of the Iowa men and 
women. And no one asked in vain. 
From early in the morning until far in 
the night members of the committees 
were present to guide and direct the 
visitors. Nothing asked was impos- 
sible. The entire arrangements were 
complete and satisfactory and re- 
flected great credit upon the home 
folks in the convention. 

The appreciation of the vis'tors will 
go out in large measure to the Iowa 
and Des Moines people. “Michael 
and His Angels” will long be a happy 
memory. 


THE STATE MEETINGS 


HE reports that come from the 
winter conventions all tell the 
same story of large attendance. 

carefully prepared papers and = ad- 
dresses, interesting discussions and in- 
creases in membership 

The Massachusetts Society, meet- 
ing in Boston, held the first conven- 
tion of the new year. The report of 
this convention, published in the Janu- 
ary issue of THE PAtNTERS MaAGazINeE, 
shows that this meeting took high rank 
in a series of great meetings held in 
that State. The “mid- winter meeting of 
the New Jersey association was el 
attended and highly svecessful. The 
Connecticut convention, held in New 
Britain, set a high standard. The re- 
port of this convention is published 
in this issue, together with the report 
of the Pennsylvania convention in Al- 
toona, where the programs are always 


-adian convention in the first week ©: 
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of a real inspirational character. The 
Indiana convention, at Indianapolis 
the Minnesota convention at Hibbing 
the California convention at San Jose 
the Tri-State convention at Denver 
the convention of North and South 
Dakota at Sioux Falls, the Nebraskz 
convention at Omaha, all reported” 
good attendance and much interest. 

Next will come the summer State 
conventions, starting with the Can 


July. Then will follow New Jersey 
New York; Ohio, Illinois, Kansagay 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The most complete reports possibl 
will be published of these various con= 
ventions over the country in THE 
PAINTERS MaGazIne. © The mastem 
painter and decorator of Massachu- 
setts is interested and benefitted by 
reading of the activities. the problems 
and the conclusions of his fellow 
craftsman in California, and the re- 
verse is true. 


‘DELICATESSEN’ I DECORATIO 


HE American housewife ha 
until recently, been the victi 
of “delicatessen” decorato 
according to C. W. Cousens of © 
Interior Decoration Service Bureau 
New York. These mushroom dee 
orators succeeded in standardizing in- 
terior decoration to such an extentia 
said, that you can almost buy it in 
cans. : 
A “delicatessen” decorator, accord-_ 
ing to Mr. Cousens’s definition, is 
stenographer who has taken a thy 
months’ course in decorating and } 
been foisted on the gullible public 
decorator. 
“There are many capable women i 
the decorating business,” said M: 
Cousens, “women who have stud 
their profession and know it from ¢ 
ground up. I have no quarrel w 
women of this class. They have done 
much for the decorating business. Put 
1 do very much resent the type of 
decorator who knows nothing mor 
than to prescribe a plain taupe flo 
pearl gray wall, gay cretonne ha 
ings and an orange vase, and ca 
herself a decorator. This is what. 
call standardized decoration. Y 
can almost buy it in cans. But the 
public is getting wise to itself. 
“In the meanwhile, however, their 
activities have wrought havoe with 
old school, confident and thoroughly 
reliable decorators. The best job of 
decorating is one that most truly ré 
flects the personality of the owner an 
at the same time great resourcefulnes 
on the part of the contractor. Stan 
ardization is a worthy thing in the 
gineering and construction world, 
decoration’ can and never should 
standardized.” 
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the needle in the haystack 


IKE all painters, Kennedy often 
wondered if there wasn’t some 
way to tell just who were prospects for 
interior painting. He had little trouble 
locating the houses that needed painting 
outside. But picking a good prospect for 
interior work was about as easy as find- 
ing a needle in a haystack. 


Then one day his car stalled in front 
of a real-estate office—and Kennedy 
found the needle. Before he got his car 
going again, he had mapped out a plan 
to find live prospects for inside paint- 
ing jobs. 

The next day he called on all the real- 
estate agents in town. He asked each 
one to let him know when a house was 
sold and to give him the name of the 
buyer. To make it worth while, he 


offered these agents a small commission - 


on any painting jobs that might be 
secured. 


One agent had four names right 
‘ ontap. Kennedy spent the rest of 
the afternoon calling on these 
new owners. From what his first 
prospect told him you may judge 
the soundness of Kennedy’s plan: 
““Yes, we are thinking of doing 
some decorating. My furniture 


and drapes just don’t look right in this 
living-room. The walls must be painted a 
different color. And there’s the kitchen! 
A brighter paint would cheer it up im- 
mensely. Could you do this work soon? 
We’re so anxious to get things looking 
nice: 


Of course the plan worked. When the 
home-buyer’s natural interest in his 
newly purchased home was fired by 
Kennedy’s suggestions for decorating 
and protecting the house, the result in 
nearly every case was a painting contract. 


Houses about you are being bought 
all the time regardless of season. The 


continued advertising of the slogan . 


‘‘Save the Surface and You Save All”’ is 

reminding these home buyers that they 

should protect and beautify their prop- 

erty investment. Hitch up to this oppor- 

tunity with a plan like Kennedy’s. 
You’ll find plenty of jobs to keep 
you busy all the time. 


NATIONAL Leap ComMPpaNy 


Makers of Dutch Boy white-lead and other 
utch Boy paint products 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street, 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San 
Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 437 Chestnut St. 
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Now every home owner can have his property 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZIN| 


painted when it needs paint 


The new Partial Payment Plan for painting makes it possi- 
ble for home owners anywhere in the United States to pay 
one-fifth down and the balance in ten months. A golden 
opportunity for our industry, with no risk. Finance company 
supplies extra capital needed for expansion of paint and 
varnish consumption. Plan makes it easy for public to buy; 
renders it easy for painters to sell. Note these benefits: 


The Painter— 


more painting contracts, cash 
in full without delay, no risk. 


By 


The Property Owner— 


has his property painted when 
it needs it, and pays for the 
work on easy terms. 


Ae: public knows it needs paint and varnish— 
needs far more than it can pay cash for, but 
not more than it can buy “on time” if we make 
that possible. 

The paint and varnish industry must promote the time 
payment plan. Proper expansion of sales depends on this. 


The Manufacturer— 


greater sales—no risk, no obli- 
gation, no delay in payment. 


The Dealer— 
more paint and varnish sales 
with prompt payment assured 
and no risk. 


A paint and varnish deferred-payment plan is now 
operating from coast to coast. Such a plan is sound 
economically —as logical as buying a home through 
a building and loan association. It is now available 
everywhere, a uniform, national plan. 


It means preservation of vast property now deteriorating 
It is an investment in capital protection 


The plan enables owners to have needed work 
done for which they haven’t the ready cash. 


To the painter it means cash for his time and skill, 
with no delay, or risk or obligation. It puts him in 
a position to pay promptly for the materials he uses. 


The plan enables the painter to expand his busi- 
ness to the limit of his capacity. [he finance com- 
pany supplies the additional capital. 


And as the painter grows, so grows the paint and 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


‘ th 
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varnish industry. The possibilities are beyond 
estimate. Write for details to: 


AETNA FINANCE CORPORATION, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, Ohio 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORP., New York City, N. Y. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST, Chicago, Iil. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


507 THE BOURSE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


o surface and « . Siig 
e all - Spink ¥ Vornes 
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Questions Answered Department 


Whitewash for Interior 
EW BEDFORD, Ohio—A. B. writes: 
I should like to have sore infor- 
mation regarding interior wnoitewas.ing. 
I whitewashed some ceilings with good 
slaked lime that was slakea two or three 
days before. The first coat worked all 
right, but the second coat crawled and 
spotted all over the sidewalls, and yet 
the third coat was again all right. In 
another case I had the ceiling peeled a 
day or two after it was dry. Can you 
account for this? 


Always slake your lime with boiling 
water and cover the tub or barrel with 
sackcloth or burlap to keep in the steam. 
When the lime has all broken up keep it 
covered with water; never let it dry up, 
for then it becomes useless. After you 
have thinned down your slaked lime to 
the right consistency for application add 
two more tablespoonfuls of salt to each 
pail of the wash, also one pound of flour, 
previously mixed with hot water, stir- 
ring it in thoroughly. This will give good 
binding property to the wash and keep 
it from peeling, nor will it rub off when 
dry. If the wash is to be thin one-half 
pound of flour to the pail will be suffi- 
cient, especially when it is to go on a 
sandy wall. 

If the whitewash works poorly or 
comes out spotted, one ounce of potash 
alum dissolved in water and added to a 
pail of whitewash will correct the trou- 
ble, but too much alum is liable to make 
the whitewash scale. A good, hard dry- 
ing whitewash that will not crack or 
peel can be made by slaking thirty pounds 
of builders ‘lime with hot water, keep- 
ing in the steam for at least twelve 
hours. When diluted add to the wash 
two pounds of zinc sulphate and one 
pound common salt previously dissolved 
in water. It is not good practice to use 
glue as a binder for whitewash, and at 
any rate if the glue is not first class or 
has not been dissolved thoroughly, it 
will make the wash crawl and spot as 
you have stated. If you have to white- 
wash any surface, wall or ceiling that 
has been greasy it is best to wash it first 
with vinegar before applying the white- 
wash. It is an important point that 
brushes and pails, etc., are clean, and 
the wash should be strained. 


Painting Statuary 

ONTIAC, Ill., W. W. I—No. 1: Boil 
some linseed oil with soda lye until 

a homogeneous mixture of soap is 
formed; this is accomplished by stirring 
the mixture for fifteen minutes, then 
separate the soap from the lye by adding 
common salt a little at a time, and col- 
lect the soap and dissolve it in soft 
water and in 1 part of sulphate of iron 
and 1 ounce of sulphate of zinc, both 
dissolved separately in water and mixed 
before adding to the soap solution. Add 
sufficient of this mixture to the soap to 
precipitate all the soap, which is col- 
lected, and mix 9 ounces of it with 5% 
ounces of white wax by heating together 
and by boiling for 2 hours 12% ounces 
of litharge, 3% pounds of raw linseed 
oil and 1 pound of whiting. For use, 
warm the statuary to 100° Fahren- 
heit, and apply the above compound to 
the hot figure by means of a brush. Then 
allow it to cool off and any parts that 


require to be polished can be rubbed 
lightly with a piece of flannel. 

No. 2.—Stake 1 part of finely pulver- 
ized lime to a paste, then mix gypsum 
with lime water, and intimately mix 
both. From the compound thus prepared 
the figures are cast. When perfectly 
dry, they are painted with hot linseed 
oil, repeating the operation several times, 
then with linseed oil varnish, and finally 
with oil paint. Statues, etc., prepared in 
this way have been constantly exposed 
to the action of the weather for four 
years without suffering any change. 


Have You Any 


Paint Troubles? 


I N this department of “Ques- 

tions Answered” THE 
PaInTERS MAGAZINE offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties, 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THe Painters MAGAZINE, 
100 William Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value o you. 


Yet another compound, by which casts 
can be prepared so they will retain no 
dust, and can be washed with lukewarm 
water, is by immersing them or throwing 
upon them a fine spray, a hot solution of 
soap prepared from stearic acid and soda 
lye in ten times its weight of hot water. 

Prepare plaster of paris casts with a 
compound of finely powdered mica and 
collodion, prepared as _ follows:—The 
mica, rendered perfectly white by boil- 
ing with hydrochloric acid or calcining, 
is ground very fine, sifted and then 
mixed with dilute collodion to the con- 
sistency of oil paint, and applied with a 
soft brush. Casts coated in this way 
possess a silvery luster and can be 
washed without injury. 


Dissolving Old Rubber 
OLUMBIA, S. C., H. M. B—How can 
old rubber goods, such as rubber 
boots, shoes, etc., be dissolved and the 
rubber recovered? 


This is a difficult task and the game 
not worth the candle, unless it can be 
done in a large way. Bisulphide of car- 
bon is the only active solvent known 
for this material, and as the solvent is 


of very offensive odor and extremely 
poisonous and its vapors rather inflam- 
mable, the work must be done out doors 
and for the sake of safety in the follow- 
ing manner: In an airtight drum of 
boiler iron, provided with a strong screw 
cap and a steam coil, place the rubber, 
that has been cut into fine shreds with 
five parts its weight of carbon bisulphide, 
close the screw cap tightly, turn on 
steam, heat for one hour, when the rub- 
ber part of the material will be in solu- 
tion. 

On a commercial scale the old rubber 
is recovered as follows: The material 
is shredded finely and then heated, under 
pressure, for several hours with a strong 
solution of caustic soda. All cloth (from 
hose, etc.), paints, glues, fillers, etc., in 
the rubber are disintegrated. The rubber 
is not affected. The “boiling” is then 
washed repeatedly with water to remove 
all alkali, the resultant pure rubber is 
then formed into sheets. The process 
can only be carried out protitably on a 
large scale. 


Green Filler for Oak 

[es Ind., H. C.—The most durable 
green glaze is made from French 
verdigris, ground to the utmost degree 
of fineness in varnish and tinted with 
varnish for application. If there is no 
haste about drying, it may be used, 
ground in oil and thinned with oil and 
the necessary driers, Should the tone 
of verdigris be too bluish, a mixture of 
verdigris and yellow lake will give a very 
rich green glaze of the sap green tone. 
As to a green filler for oak, any good 
grade of light paste wood filler may be 
stained with terra verte or green earth, 
chrome green being too opaque, or verdi- 
gris may be used, very little being re- 
quired. Malachite, the natural mineral 
green, is not to be had readily, and the 
aniline color sold under that name is 
not fast to light. To make a green stain 
for natural oak, one that will not fade 
on being exposed to strong light, and 
will be inexpensive, we should recom- 
mend the use of chemically pure chrome 
green, toned with a strong raw Italian 
sienna of yellow tone and light gravity. 


Removing Paint from Slate 
TTAWA, Canada.—J. T. H.: To re- 
move paint from slate used for 
blackboards pumice stone and water had 

been used, but not with good success. 

It is just possible that the slate was 
coated with the old-fashioned process of 
coating blackboards, that is, with lamp- 
black in spirit-varnish, when four or five 
coats were given in succession, each coat 
being spirited off before applying the 
next. This process is, or was, similar 
to the baking process and forms a very 
hard surface that requires several coats 
of a neutral paint and varnish remover 
to budge, while the old-fashioned alka- 
line removers would scarcely touch it 
because of the baked gum, If you do 
not care to take the paint off entirely 
by using one of the quick paint and var- 
nish removers, but merely wish to get 
the surface down to a uniform level for 
repainting, use first coarse emery cloth, 
then a finer grade, and finally rubbing 
brick (Schuhmacher’s No. 3) and water 
to take out the scratches made by the 
emery cloth. 
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Filling the Cracks 
AMBURG, N. J., H. T, O—Trouble 
occurred in repainting an old plas- 
tered wall, the filled-in cracks showing 
much darker than the rest of the sur- 
face. From the statement of the painter 
it appeared that he had simply cut out 
the cracks and filled them with a plaster 
of paris putty without, however, taking 
the precaution to stop the suction in the 
new plaster, with which the cracks were 
filled. While it is perfectly proper to fill 
in cut-out cracks in old walls with plas- 
ter, which is mixed with a thin glue size, 
the plaster should, as soon as it becomes 
hard, be coated with white shellac var- 
nish, or better still, fill in the shrinkage 
with hard glazier’s putty (previously 
mixed with some dry lead and a trifle 
of good japan). This dry, sandpaper 
down to the level of the wall and coat 
the putty with paint of the color that is 
on the wall. Should one coat dry tco 
flat, give another, and if necessary, still 
another, until the filled-in portions match 
the old effect. When this is done there 
will be no absorption and consequently 
the old cracks will not show through 
after repainting. We do not think that 
the cause of the trouble was either in the 
plaster or in the paint, for in that case 
defects should have been found on the 
rest of the surface. 


Dry Wash and Cleaning 

ONNERSVILLE, Ind., M. M.—Auto- 

mobile painters are having their 
troubles with the cars which have been 
treated to the miraculous effects of the 
“dry wash” and “dry cleaners,’ and the 
various liquid polishes with which the 
markets have been flooded during the 
past few years. The great harm, perhaps 
the greatest, that is due to develop from 
use of concoctions above referred to— 
that, in fact has already developed—has 
its origin in applying the material unto 
the surface before washing it. Under 
this practice, all grit and dirt and for- 
eign substances collected during road 
service are ground into the varnish to an 
extent hardly duplicated by rubbing with 
oil and pulverized pumice stone. Indeed 
the latter is, if anything, less harmful, 
because under the patent cleaners or dry 
washes the grit is often of q nature to 
dig viciously into the varnish to the ex- 
tent of cutting through to the under 
coats. Even if this condition does not re- 
sult, the seratches left in the surface 
gradually, as the wear on the varnish 
proceeds, grow into cracks and fissures 
which are removed only by carefully 
rubbing the surface down with water and 
pumice stone flour, and revarnishing. In 
the first place, if these polishes and dry 
cleaners are to be used at all—and we 
very much doubt their remedial effects 
prior to the third or fourth stages of 
varnish wear—the surface should be first 
cleaned with water, and when absolute- 
ly necessary, with water in combination 
with some mild detergent. 

The explanation offered in extenuation 
of the dry cleaning and polishing prac- 
tice often takes the claim that the coat 
of invisible substance lavished upon the 
finish keeps oxygen from the varnish 
and thereby prevents its premature de- 
cay. The chemists of France, years ago, 
told us—and we believe science has since 
confirmed the conclusion—that oxygen 
promotes and lengthens the life of var- 
nish, other conditions being favorable, 
for a reasonable term of wear; at most, it 
is only one of the mediums which, in due 
time, unite to finally deprive the finish of 
its capacity for protecting and beautify- 
ing the car. 

The chief concern of the painter, in 
his attitude towards these patent so-called 
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labor saving cleaners and polishes, is 
that when the car, smeared under the 
tenacious film of the tough and waxy 
stuff, comes to the paint shop to have a 
new dress of paint or color or varnish, 
he must invent some fairly quick method 
of getting it off the surface. One way is 
to rub the surface, after washing in the 
usual manner, with water and pumice 
stone flour, then cleaning off with alcohol 
or vinegar, and again rubbing with the 
water and pumice stone flour. The alco- 
hol or the vinegar are said to catch up 
the vagrant traces of the cleaners and 
polishes, letting the water and pumice 
stone have a more perfect way of elim- 
inating the foreign matter, However, 
in aggravated cases it is, on the whole, 
advisable to remove the entire body of 
varnish, either with varnish remover or 
with ammonia, and start on the color to 


bring up a new and supple body of var- 


nish. In either way, it is a work of con- 
siderable extent and difficulty to fetch 
the base for the new finish out in percect 
shape and to insure safety for the new 
finish on this base. If the varnish is to 
be removed with ammonia, the sixteen- 
degree material should be used. 


Green Filler 

ROOKLYN, N. Y., H. T. H.—The most 
durable green glaze is made from 
French verdigris, ground to the uimost 
degree of fineness in varnish and tinted 
with varnish for applieition. If there is 
no haste about drying, it may be used, 
ground in oil and thinned with oil and 
the necessary driers. Should the tone of 
verdigris be too bluish, a mixture of 
verdigris and yellow lake will give a very 

rich green glaze of the sap green tone. 
As to a green filler for oak, any good 
grade of light paste wood filler may be 
stained with terra verte or green earth, 
chrome green being too opaque, or verdi- 
gris may be used, very little being re- 
quired. Malachite, the natural mineral 
green, is not to be had readily, and the 
aniline color sold under that name is not 
fast to light. To make a green stain for 
natural oak, one that will not fade on 
being exposed to strong light, and will 
be inexpensive, we should recommend the 
use of chemically pure chrome green, 
toned with a strong raw Italian signna of 
yellow tone and light gravity. Very little 
coloring is required for such a stain, 
and, though more costly than one made of 
aniline dye, it outlasts the latter fifty 
to one. We cannot give proportions, 
which depend entirely on tne strength 

of the material and the effect desired, 


Denatured Alcohol 


(eee ss Mass., HE. M. O., asks 
the correct definition of the term 
denatured alcohol. The inquirer would 
like to know whether it is as good or 
better for the use of the painter than 95 
per cent. grain alcahol. Also whether 
there are now three grades on the mar- 
ket, grain, denatured and wood alcohol. 
Also if under the new law the tax is re- 
moved. Bought some grain aleohol and 
was told by the clerk in the drug store, 
that the law did not affect its price. 
The clerk was right in his s.atement. 
So long as the alcohol, also known as 
spirits of wine or cologne spirits, can 
be used as a beverage or in compounding 
liquid medicinal preparations, it is sub- 
jected to the internal revenue tax on al- 
cohol. Only when rendered unfit for the 
purposes named by adding some other 
substance, it becomes denatured, or as 
it is now termed, industrial alcohol, and is 
then exempt from taxation. Grain alco- 
hol is also known as ethyl alcohol and 
forms the basis of all fermented liquor 
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and can be produced from grain, pota- 
toes, etc., in fact from anything that con- 
tains starch or sugar, . Wood alcohol is 
known also as methyl alcohol and is de- 
rived from the destructive distillation of 
wood. When a small percentage of the 
latter is mixed with the former, it is 
rendered undrinkable, in other words it 
is denatured. Other substances may alse 
be employed, and for ordinary purposes 
the government formula for a _ dena- 
turant is five per cent. of wood alcohol 
and five per cent. of benzol, added to 
ninety per cent. of grain alcohol. Whether 
the denatured alcohol will serve the pur- 
pose of the painter as well as grain al- 
cohol will depend upon the properties of 
the denaturizer, but at any rate, it wiil 
be a vast improvement on wood alcohol. 


Treating Kalsomined Walls > 
INNIPHG, Manitoba, D. H. Z. If the © 
kalsomine is in good condition, — 

hard and sound, an ordinary glue size is 
all that is needed; give the walls a good 
coating and proceed. If the kalsomine = 
is old, disposed to crack or crumble, or 
in other words, if it is not absolutely 
sound and in excellent condition, the 
thing to do, if you can’t take it off, is 
to give the walls a scaking coat of good, 
strong size; further than that, be sure 
that the rooms and the walls are warm; 
warm enough so that the size can and 
will strike clear through kalsomine and 
attach to the solid wall itself. That will 
make you safe. If, on the other hand, 
the walls are cold, they will chill the 
size before it gets into the wall and 
cause it to jell. Then when your paper 
goes on it looks very well at first, but 
soon the paper, size and part of the kal- 
somine come off, and stretch themselves 
out upon the floor as provokingly as 
gnats in varnish, Another point that 
should always be kept in mind is that 
this size should never be put on in any 
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other condition than hot or good and 4 
warm. a 

Your paste will likely hold better if . 
you add a little Venice turpentine to each 4 
bucketful, say about an ounce of it dis- 


solved in a little hot water and then 
well stirred into the paste. 

The very best and safest way to paper 
over kalsomine is to take the kalsomine 
off the walls first; it is the only way to do 
it and do it well, but we know that many 
times a man is not allowed to remove the 
kalsomine, when the price paid is con- 
sidered. 


Cleaning Painted Surfaces 

EDFORD, Oregon, R. B. A. An ex- 
| cellent thing to advise as being — 
most effective and least injurious to the 
paint, is soft water, good soap, soft 
brushes and cloth for doors, sills, ete., 
and water with a trifle of aqua ammonia 
for floors. Never suggest anything — 
stronger, especially where you do the 
painting. Many housewives or their ser- 
vanis have a mania for cleaning, that ~ 
goes to extremes in the selection of me- 
diums, Soft soap containing strong al- 
kalies, soap powders, over-doses of am- 
monia, the use of sand soap, or even fine 
sand, coarse, hard scrubbing brushes and 
coarse wiping cloth are used with an 
energy worthy of a better cause, and } 
then they wonder why paint does not a 
stand or wear on floors and on doors, 
window frames and sash. The modern 
use of soap or . lute ammonia, which 
is generally rinsed off again in short 
order, does no harm to the paint. It is 
the mechanical friction of the brush, the 
coarseness of the cloth and the strong — 
alkaline nature of the soap powders — 
which does the harm. 
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Left—The Clift Hotel, San Francisco, one 
of many modern hotels where Barreled 
Sunlight is used for white interior painting. 


Below—in the bathroom as in kitchen, 
laundry, and on white woodwork gener- 
ally, Barreled Sunlight gives a pure white 
lustrous finish as wasnable and sanitary 
as white tile. 


Save the surfs 
g you save all sa st 1d 3 
> 


a 


eir choice for walls and woodwork 


Ho DREDS of painters are finding it prof- not drag under the brush, sag, or lap. Ground 
itable to use Barreled Sunlight for white to the finest degree, it gives a satin-like surface 
interior work in hotels, schools, institutions, that can be washed like white tile: 
office buildings, homes, etc. With this superior Made by the exclusive Rice Process, Barreled Sunlight 
paint specialty they can get a handsome, deep-_ is guaranteed to remain white longer than any 
Pree ii risti ce emopthvadd white as the finest 2083 Prt or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
1 B adhSutnhieht Loy fee under the same conditions. 

enamel. iy n - 

AON hehe fees eae ane Barreled Sunlight comes in churn-equipped steel drums 


amel, covers better, and is easily applied by containing 55 and 30 gallons, and in cans of all sizes. For 
brush or spray. jobs requiring more than one coat, use Barreled Sunlight 


(Ghee 1 f Ss . . . 
Dip your br ush in Barr eled Sunlight and you ll Ww ant 


Francisco, one of many prominent buildings to use it on your next white interior job. Send the 
where Barreled Sunlight has given complete coupon for a free sample. 

satisfaction. Here woodwork throughout was 

painted with Barreled Sunlight, white or light- U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
tinted. (You can tint Barreled Sunlight any Factory and Main Offices 


, : : 2 ae IDENCE, R. I. 
shade by adding ordinary oil colors.) Pe SKN SN bal aa ib Ss 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 


Containing no varnish, Barreled Sunlight San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 
flows freely and leaves no brush marks. It will Distributors in all principal cities 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
) FR 21 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
es (SRO ~~ | Please send us sample can of Barreled Sunlight Gloss and Barreled 
; f ZZE | Sunlight Undercoat. 
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New Jersey 


TO ROOM ee ‘ f | N) C O 


40-40-20* means first grade paint for 
exterior use made in accordance with The 
New Jersey Zinc Company’s recommended 
formula of 40% Albalith (a super-litho- 
pone), 40% XX Zinc Oxide and 20% 
inerts. 

In actual practice and in carefully checked 
tests 4O-40-20* has met every requirement 
of a good exterior paint—and it is not ex- 


A New Paint for 


Master Painters 


pensive. Great hiding power, easy working 
qualities, extreme resistance to sunlight and 
bad weather, and extreme whiteness—these 
are the characteristics of this paint that 
enable you to turn out better work with 
more profit. 

If you have any difficulty in securing it, a 
letter directed to us will bring further 


in fo rmat i on, *Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


The NewJersey Zinc Company 
‘Pro pee on os : ae d by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


IANS GO: "RO PTO R: AT EoD) 
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Legal Points for the Painter 


Liability for Causing Fire 

DECISION handed down by the 
A United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit has an im- 
portant bearing on the responsibility of 
master painters for damage to owners’ 
premises on account of fire negligently 
started. In the case before the court 
(International Mercantile Marine Steam- 
ship Company vs. W. & A. Fletcher Com- 
pany, 296 Federal Reporter, 855) the 
property involved was a steamship which 
was damaged in the course of repairs, but 
the legal principles recognized in the opin- 
are the same as would apply to destruc- 
tion of or injury to a building. 

It was held that use in close proximity 
of a blowtorch and a highly inflammable 
yarnish remover was negligent, rendering 
the contractor liable in damages for re- 
sulting fire loss. In the course of an ex- 
tended opinion, the court said: 

“Undoubtedly the general rule is that 
negligence is never presumed, and he that 
alleges it must prove the same; yet where 
one receives a chattel in certain condi- 
tion, and redelivers it with marks of in- 
jury that only culpable negligence would 
probably cause, ‘it is the bailee [such 
temporary custodian] who should open 
his mouth and make explanation to re- 
lieve hmself’; and certainly slight evi- 
dence under such circumstances. will 
shift the burden of evidence. Schouler, 
Bailments, Sec. 23, and cases cited. 

“In the present instance it was shown, 
and is admitted, that the fire was sudden 
and violent in the extreme; the only high- 
ly inflammable substance known to be 
there or thereabouts was varnish re- 
mover, lavishly used as we find. In close 
juxtaposition, how close the evidence 
leaves us in doubt, to those using the re- 
mover, and their containers for immedi- 
ate supply, there was a man, if not men, 
using blowtorches to remove paint. The 
weather was cold, which made at least 
the wax more rigid than usual; how it 
could affect alcohol is neither shown 
nor suggested. The function of the wax 
is to form a film on the outspread re- 
mover, and thus prevent the rapid vola- 
tilization of the active removing agents. 
Obviously even the proximity of the pow- 
erful heat of a torch would melt the wax, 
and release the vapors naturally rising 
from a compound of alcohol and benzol— 
and by the inventor’s evidence it is these 
vapors that cause the especial danger of 
the compound when near fire. (The na- 
ture and properties of this remover were 
testified to by its inventor. The inflam- 
mability of a composition of alcohol, ben- 
zol, and wax need not be dwelt upon. The 
patent once covering the same (Ellis, 
714880) was considered and upheld by 
this court in Chadeloid, etc., Co. v. Wil- 
son, 224 Fed. 481, 140 C. C. A. 189. The 
remover was and is equally efficacious for 
Paint as for varnish. It was intended to 
Supplant the use of ‘blowtorches,’ and to 
do away with what Coxe J., called, ‘the 
dangers of the torch method’ of taking off 
old brush applied wood coverings.) 

“There had been two earlier but small 
blazes on the very day of disaster, thought 
(as we read the evidnce) to have been 
caused by the blowtorch, yet men using 
both means of removing varnish and 
Paint worked, not perhaps side by side, 
but in what we are compelled to think 
dangerous proximity, 


By A. L. H. Street 


“The court below found that the imme- 
diate cause of final fire was the blazing 
of cotton waste, which, soaked with alco- 
hol or benzine, was used to wipe off the 
remover, and then thrown down on deck; 
although buckets were provided for hold- 
ing such waste. This is probably true, 
but what caused the remover-soaked 
waste to blaze is the vital inquiry. The 
only cause suggested by the evidence is 
the blowtorch, and the maintenance of 
that probable cause in proximity to so 
much inflammable material was _ itself 
negligence. Liability is measured by the 
known dangers to be guarded against, and 
if care, according to the circumstances is 
wanting, the natural inference is that in- 
jury accrues from the known danger—it 
is caused by the lack of care. The blow- 
torch near remover and waste was neg- 
ligence, the danger of fire was well 
known, and we find adequate cause prox- 
imately existing in that negligence for 
the ensuing loss.” 


“Let the Buyer Beware” 


HAT is the warning which the law 
gives to the one who buys goods or 
an established business. If he neglects 
to make reasonable use of his eyes, he 
will not be heard to complain afterwards. 
This does not mean that one who is de- 
ceived and defrauded has no redress. The 
rule and its main limitations were thus 
stated by the Illinois Supreme Court in 
the late case of Douthit vs. Swiney, 141 
Northeastern Reporter, 535: 

“The general rule in case of sales is 
that the buyer must look out for himself, 
and if he takes an artice on inspection, or 
with opportunity to inspect, he buys at 
his peril, and cannot complain if there is 
neither fraud nor express warranty.... 
Mere commendation or expression of 
opinion cannot be made the basis of a 
charge of fraud, and as a general rule a 
false statement of value cannot be made 
the basis of such a charge. False repre- 
sentations of material facts relating to 
the question of value, if relied upon with 
no actual knowledge that they are false, 
wil amount to fraud.” 


Signing Without Reading 
NE who has signed an order for goods 
cannot, after it has been accepted, ex- 
cuse his failure to read it before signing 
on the ground that he was busy with cus- 
tomers at the time and relied on a state- 
ment by the salesman who took the order 
as to the contents. This is what the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court decided the other day 
in the case of Western Tractor Equipment 
Co. vs. Ayers, 225 Pacific Reporter, 115. 
But the holding was to some extent in- 
fluenced by the fact that the particular 
order was brief. In the course of the 
opinion it was said: 

“There is a difference of judicial opin- 
ion as to the right of one who has signed 
a contract without reading it to effective- 
ly resist its enforcement on the ground 
that he relied upon false statements made 
by the other party as to its contents. The 
later tendency is toward a more liberal 
treatment of the person zlaiming to have 
been defrauded. ..., 

“The fact that misrepresentations have 
been made as to the contents of the pa- 
per to be signed will not always, however, 
form a sufficient basis for relieving the 


signer from liability; the matter being 
affected in this regard by the attendant 
circumstances. ...If the defendant in 
the present instance is bound by the writ- 
ten contract which he signed, notwith- 
standing the representation made to him 
that it contained the agreements which 
had been orally made, it must be because 
of the character of the instrument. It 
was so short and simple that its con- 
tents could be taken in at a glance. The 
defendant was under no disability nor 
was his opportunity to inspect it ham- 
pered in any way save that he was in a 
hurry, having customers to wait upon. 
His complaint is not that the writing con- 
tained other stipulations than those rep- 
resented, but that it omitted matters it 
was represerted as containing, To accept 
the statement of a salesman that an elab- 
orate piece of writing or printing con- 
tains, certain provisions, rather than take 
time in a busy period to read it through, 
is a very different thing from accepting in 
such circumstances a statement that a 
number of distinct agreements are em- 
bodied in a mere memorandum contain- 
ing only the names and addresses of the 
parties, the description and price of the 
articles ordered and the date and method 
of shipment, the contents of which could 
be learned by a moment’s inspection. The 
time iaken to attach his signature was 
abundant to enable the defendant to see 
that che writing could vot contain any- 
thing substantial beyond the bare order- 
ing of the machines.” 


Accidents to Patrons 
HE proprietor of a store, or other bus- 
iness establishment, is not an insurer 
of the safety of his patrons and visitors, 
holds the Missouri Supreme Court in the 
recent case of Mullen vs. Sensenbrenner 
Mercantile Co, 260 Southwestern Report- 
er 982. He is merely bound to use ieas- 
onable care to see that the premises upon 
which the visitors are expressly or im- 
pliedly invited are reasonably safe, and 
to give notice of dangers known to him 
but not to the visitor. In this case the 
court decided that plaintiff was not en- 
titled to damages for injuries sustained 
through slipping upon a tiled approach 
to defendant’s store. The court said: 
“The plaintiff fully viewed the entrance 
as she went into defendant’s store. She 
saw that it was of tile, and saw the kind 
of tile it was, and could see and feel how 
smooth or slick it was. ... Defendant 
knew of no condition or danger connect- 
ed with the entrance not known or visible 
to plaintiff. It was high noon and per- 
fectly light. Under such circumstances 
defendant was not liable for plaintiff's in- 
jury in coming out of the building over 
such entrance.” 


Banks’ Liability 

¢6677°HE general rule is that a bank is 

bound to honor checks drawn on 
it by a depositor. if it has sufficient funds 
beonging to the depositor when the check 
is present, and the funds are not subject 
to any lien or claim; and for its refusal 
or neglect to do so it is liable in an ac- 
tion by the depositor. This rule is well 
settled in this state as well as elsewhere.” 
It was so declared by the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court in the recent case of Mar- 
shall vs. State Bank of Siloam, 260 South- 
western 431. 
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The Secretaries 


CALIFORNIA HOLDS 
SUCCESSFUL. CONVENTION 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Master Painters and Decorators As- 
sociation of the State of California was 
held in the Hotel Vendome, San Jose, 


with a record attendance of delegates and 
their friends January 8, 9 and 10. 

Several important discussions took 
place on construction of public parks 
by day labor, insurance, a new and com- 
plete set of by-laws, a report of the dele- 
gate who attended the International con- 
vention, and on the subject of vocational 
training. 

It was arranged to subscribe $1,000 and 
to employ an attorney to work with a 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
conditions of remedying the spending of 
taxpayers’ money on day labor, to the 
detriment of the building trade in gen- 
eral. 

This convention was admitted by older 
members who have worked for years on 
committee work, to be most constructive; 
a foundation was laid for future pros- 
perity. 

William Woolley, the secretary’s 
lengthy report of the International con- 
vention, was listened to with attention, 
and caused some discussion. Mr. Bowen, 
first vice-president, who had worked so 
incessantly during the year was on the 
job every minute, and had the care of 
entertaining the visitors. 

Papers were read on: ‘How a Master 
Painter Should Advertise,” “Why I Am 
Proud to Be a Member of the Master 
Painters Association,” A Better Asso- 
ciation for 1925,” “Day Labor Costing 
More Than the Engineers’ Estimate,” 
“Why Master Painters Should Be Or- 
ganized,” and “The Painting Business As 
a Profession.” 

The majority of these papers were or- 
dered to be spread on the minutes and 
put in book form. 

The Paint clubs of San Francisco and 
Oakland had charge of fixing up booths 
in the hotel. 

The first evening was spent in the 
display room with a very entertaining 
quartet. Miss Mignon Gallischotte enter- 
tained with her graceful dancing, each 
number being applauded until responded 
to with an encore. The delegates and 
their wives spent the rest of the evening 
in dancing. 

The second evening was given over to 
the Paint Club entertainers and _ the 
manufacturers invited all painters, 
whether members or not, to visit the 
booths and accept of their hospitality. 
And many went away expressing a de- 
sire to join the association. 

Saturday evening the annual banquet 
was held. Invitations being sent out to 
various associations to send representa- 
tives. 

The installation took place imme- 
diately after the banquet. Horace Mann, 
of Los Angeles, being toastmaster. Mr. 
Herman, of San Jose, installed into of- 
fice those who had been elected to serve 
for the coming year, as follows: 

President, George Bowen. San Fran- 
cisco; first vice-president, Frank Dixon, 
Sacramento; second vice-president, C. A. 
Boren, San Diego; secretary, William 
Woolley, Burlingame; treasurer, Max 
Cohn, San Francisco; sergeant-at-arms, 
F. W. Von Hacht, Palo Alto; chaplain, 
C. A. Thomas, Oakland. 
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WILLIAM WOOLLEY 


Re-elected Secretary California Associ- 
ation for Sixth Term. 


PORTLAND ASSOCIATION 
CONDUCTS; COLOR TES} 


The Portland (Ore.) Master Painters 
and Decorators’ Association has conduct- 
ed a remarkable color test, with the judg- 
ment of all members in the organization 
as the final step in the findings of the rela- 
tive values of colors manufactured 
by various paint houses. In judging 
the board, each member received a card 
and the decision followed without any 
discussion among individuals, . 

All colors were bought in the open 
market. Colors were arranged by num- 
ber and manufacturers’ names were let- 
tered. The containers were numbered 
and labels were removed. In no way will 
any manufacturer’s product be discredit- 
ed, regardless of the result of the test. 
Judgment was based on the strength, 
tone and price of the colors. 

Members of this association are con- 
fident that they have conducted a val- 
uable test, and such constructive move- 
ments promise to better the painting and 
decorating business in this city. 


WILL ENTERTAIN 
MASTER PAINTERS 


Arrangements for a large delegation 
of painting contractors of Jamestown, 
N. Y., to be guests of the Acme White 
Lead & Color Works, Detroit, some time 
this summer, were made at a dinner and 
social given by the Pearl City Paint Com- 
pany, of Jamestown, for painting con- 
tractors of that vicinity, W. J. Hill, of 
the Acme Company, was the principal 
speaker. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 


The first meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Master Painters and Decorators’ 
Association of Minneapolis, was held at 
the Atlantic Paint Company store, that 
city, the evening of January 13. 


A. M. Vance, export manager for the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, is 
visiting the Orient. 
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NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
DRAFTS SUMMER PROGRAM 


A tentative program for the summer 
convention of the New York Master 
Painters and Decorators’ Association was 
drafted at a meeting of the State Ex 
ecutive Board held in the Ten Hyck 


Hotel, Albany, Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 17. President Alfred E. Joy pre 
sided, There was a good represen ia” 


from over the State, 

A dinner served in the Butterfly roam 
of the hotel preceded the board meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer Irving A. Jacobs, of 
Rochester, reported a balance in the 
treasury of $1,507.82. A letter from 
Chairman Breinig, of the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign, asked the 
financial support of the association. Carl 
H. Dabelstein and others spoke favor- 
ably of the work the campaign is doing 
and a motion was carried, referring th 
letter for favorable consideration to the 
summer convention. . 

My. Dabelstein reported as Internation- 
al board member on the last convention, 
and also on the summer executive board 
meeting held at Waukegan. President 
Joy reported on the matter of an insignia. 
for the members of the association, and 
also on a code of ethics. It was agreed 
that the code of ethics already approved | 
be. printed in the by-laws of the various 
local associations, and that it be made 
a part of the regular initiation ceremo- 
nies. 

H. G. Reilke, of Buffalo, gave notice 
that he would present a resolution at 
the coming convention, asking that the 
annual convention be held in the winter 
rather than in the summer. This reso- 
lution had been presented to him by Mrs. 
Emma Krouk, of the Buffalo Auxiliary, 
Sentiment favorably to a continuation of | 
the summer meeting was expresed, A. 
J. Rosenthal, of New York, moved that 
the summer convention this year be held 
at Westminister Park, Thousand Islands, 
on July 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31, which was 
carried. 

President Joy announced the appoint- 
ment of the Convention Committee as 
follows: 


General Convention Committee: A. B. 
Joy, Jesse Dudly and I. A. Jacobs. ; 
Entertainment Committee: James L. 


Williams, Fred C. Glunz, Leo F. Schulz, 
August H. Potts, Carl H. Dabelstein, J. 
Clancy Hopkins, Arthur S. Goltz, Clar- 
ence Tufts, Robert Humphrey and Otto 
Murer. 

Legislative Committee: Fred C. Clunz, 
Leo F, Schulz, J. C. Camp and B, F. “ 
Steen. 

Reception Committee: Mr. and se 
Carl H. Dabelstein, Mr. and Mrs. vrei 
Glunz, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Joy. 

Hotel Committee: William L. Wiese, 
H. F. Inglehart. 

Finance Committee: 

Ladies’ 
Bachman. , 

Associate Members’ Committee: ™. P. 
Jones, 

Joseph J. Bastian, Jr., of Albany, the 
Imperial Painting Company of Albany, 
were elected active members, and the 
Muralo company and the New Jersey Zine 
Company were elected to associate mem- 
bership. ® ie 

The matter of program for the conven 
tion was then considered. Mr. Rosenthal 
suggested that C. V, Peters, president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish AS: 


(Continued on Page 83) - 
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Recommendation 


Many painters wonder why they have 
a dull season, while others are busy the year 
around. They have worked skilfully and 
honestly and have made each job look like a 
masterpiece. 


But — six months later — discoloration, 
crazing or some other of the many faults of 
cheap material have become apparent. The 
painter is blamed—-good materials make your 
recommendation. 


Cameo White Enamel Gloss really rivals 
porcelain in its even glossy smoothness, wear- 
resistance and color permanence. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte (Satin 
Finish) is uniform, works easily, saves one 
or more coats on a job and does not rub 
glossy. 


Cameo White Flat has no equal as an 
Undercoat or Wall Finish. It covers. Used 
under Cameo Enamels, its sag-free, elastic 
smoothness makes an ideal foundation. 


Cameo is the least expensive in the long 
run. Cameo is the wise painter’s choice. 


Denny HilbomGRosenbach 


CHICAGO 


318 West Washington St. 


State 4636 


White Enamels 
and White Flat 


¢ DENNY, 
HILBORN & 
74 ROSENBACH, 


4 318 W. Washington St., 


7 Chicago, 


J é Please send me your trial 
order o 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 

Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 

It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelats 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 

Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


= 
ECELLING ENDURING ENAMEL 
HIGH GLOSS WHITE 


Benjamin Moore Bo , 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes. and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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ociation, be invited to speak on the par- 
jal payment plan for financing painting 
ontracts. This was agreed to, and Mr. 
eters will be asked to discuss the sub- 
ect. T. Jesse Dudly was asked to pre- 
mare a paper on “Better Financing.” 
‘Present Day Methods of Painting was 
ssigned to George Whigelt. The Buffalo 


ssociation was asked through Mr, Glunz 


o prepare a paper, One morning session 
vill be devoted to the associate members. 
Mir. Rosenthal was asked to have a pa- 
yer prepared on mechanical painting. 

The convention will meet Monday 
norning, July 27, and adjourn at lunch 
jme. The afternoon will be devoted to 
creation. The same program will be 
ollowed Tuesday. On Wednesday the 
onvention will not meet. A steamboat 
ide to Kingston, Ontario, is planned for 
hat day, with lunch on the boat. Thurs- 
jay and Friday morning regular bus- 
ness sessions will be held. 

Barly reservations are requested by the 
sommittee. They may be made by writ- 
ng to H. F. Inglehart, proprietor of the 
Westminister Park Hotel, Thousand 
rslands, near Alexandria Bay, Ni Yen Lt 
Inglehart’s address until June will be 
Watertown, N. Y. 

The following were present: ae 

Elmer S. Anderson, of Utica; William 
Bachman, of Watertown ; Floyd Bushey, of 
Jamestown; Joseph J. Bastian, Jr., of Al- 
pany; J. C. Camp, of Syracuse; T. Jesse 
Dudley, of Syracuse; Carl) H, Dabelstein, 
of New York; Fred C. Glunz, of Buffalo ; 
Suy R. Hunter, of Rochester; Irving A. 
Jacobs, of Rochester, Alfred E. Joy, of 
New York; Alexander Matthews, of Brook- 
yn; August H. Potts, of New York; H. G. 
Reilke, of Buffalo; A. J. Rosenthal, of New 
York; Leo F. Schulz, of Glen Cove, L. I.; 
w. P. Symonds, of New York; W. T. Stott. 
yf New York; Arthur R. Watson, of Al- 
yany; William L. Wiese, of Watertown; 
George Whigelt. of Staten Island ; (Amour 
Walser, of Utica; James L. Williams, of 
Staten Island; Mr. and Mrs. John Wisch- 
mann, of New Rochelle. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATED 
Md SIGN CRAFTS MEET 


The New England Associated Sign 
Crafts of North America held its third 
semi-annual conference in New Haven, 
m2 Monday, January 19, at the Hotel 
Carde. A letter, in the typical style of 
fhe advertising writer, had drawh to- 
sether over a hundred delegates and vis- 
tors. Afcer ar address of welcome by 
4 EB. Birchmen, president of the New 
Haven Sign Crafts, the meeting was 
turned over to Charles Gibbons, governor 
of the New England district, who pre- 
sided over the meeting. 

Morris Rundbaken, of Hartford, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome, after 
which the meeting was addressed by P. 
A. Cunningham, of Providence, R. I., the 
national president. 

“Wxperience Before and After Becom- 
ing a Craftsman” was the subject of an 
informal address by Edward E. Mitinius, 
secretary of the Providence, R. I, Crafts, 
who told of the advantages he had de- 
rived by reason of his membership in 
the organization. This was followed by 
an address by O, Wallace Farwell, pres- 
ident of the Worcester, Mass., Craft, on 
“The Evolution of the Sign Industry.” It 
was pointed out that sign painters are 
plying their brushes in all parts of the 
world, and that sign painting has be- 
come the art branch of commerce and in- 
dustry. 

Ben Dodge, of the Providence Craft, 
closed the morning session by an address 
ee retition, Keen or Clean, Good or 

ad.’ 

After the afternoon session, Herbert 
Stevens, of Providence, R. I, was the 
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presiding officer. The first thing was an 
address on the subject of “Cost Finding 
and a System to Fit Any Shop, Large or 
Small,” with blackboard demonstrations, 
by William Carring, public accountant, of 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank De Silva, of Boston, gave an in- 
teresting account of sign painting condi- 
tions in the Hub. 

The difficulties met with by reason of 
the licenses needed and restrictions on 
signs in New Haven was the subject of 
discussion; members generally agreeing 
that the police regulation that no muslin 
sign may be displayed more than one 
month, not only prevents untidiness by 
reason of torn and dirty signs of this 
kind remaining up indefinitely, but was 
of benefit to the sign painter, because it 
encouraged the use of better signs. 

In Bridgeport, difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in getting the sign trade or- 
ganized properly, because most of the 
shops are ‘‘one-man shops.” 

A handsome silver loving cup was 
awarded to the Boston Craft because they 
had the largest delegation at the confer- 
ence, and, moreover, they came the 
greatest distance to attend it. 

In the evening the delegates and guests 
sat down to a banquet, which was pre- 
sided over by Patrick Cunningham, of 
Providence, national president of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Cunningham said that he 
was pleased to note that the sign paint- 
er’s brush lends color to mechandising 
methods. Mr, Cunningham called upon 
Building Inspector Joseph E. Austin, 
Chief Clerk Henry G. Falsey, of the 
building department, and upon Fred 
representing the Rotarians; 
Michael Slone, the Probus; Hobart H. 
Richards, Kiwanis, and John H. Clyne, 
the Ad Club, for remarks. Arthur 
EK. Burchman, president of the New 
Haven branch, and Charles EH. Gibbons, 
district governor, were present. 


KELLY-WALSH WEDDING 


E. M. Walsh, prominent in the affairs 
of the Connecticut Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators, and representa- 
tive from that State on the International 
Executive Board, was cheered and con- 
gratulated on the floor of the recent Con- 
necticut convention when jit was an- 
nounced that he had just returned from 
the wedding of his daughter, Miss Agnes 
Marie Walsh to Charles Kelly, of New 
Haven. The young couple were married 
at St. Joseph Church by the Rev. Father 
Harty, on January 14. Miss Katherine 
Walsh, a sister, was the bridesmaid, and 
Mr. Kelly was served by his brother. Mr. 
Kelly is the son of Thomas Kelly, long 
connected with the Federal service in 
Connecticut, 

Mr, and Mrs, Kelly will reside on Whit- 
ney avenue, New Haven. After a wedding 
breakfast and reception at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walsh, 37 Bishop street, 
New Haven, the bride and groom left for 
an extended wedding trip. The many 
friends of the bride and groom learned 
of the time of their departure, and the 
railroad track leading out of New Haven 
is still covered with rice and old shoes. 


DU PONT-MAY ENGAGEMENT 


The engagement of Miss Irene Sophie 
du Pont, daughter of Irenee du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del., president of KE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co,, and Mrs. du Pont, and 
Ernest Nugent May, of Riverbank Court, 
Cambridge, Mass., son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Ernest S. May, has been announced. Mr. 
May has been connected with the du Pont 
company of Wilmington since his grad- 
uation from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1922. 
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ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS 1925 OFICERS 


The Rochester Master Painters and Dec- 
orators’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers at the Powers 
Hotel Saturday evening, January 10. 
President Irving Jacobs presided. The 
annual report of Secretary Guy R. Hunter 
showed a gain in membership the past 
year of eleven. Treasurer Bradley Cook 
reported all bills paid and a balance in 
the treasury, 

The following officers were elected for 
1926: President, John Vyerberg, Jr.; 
vice-president, John Neidermaier; sgsecre- 
tary, Guy R. Hunter; treasurer, Bradley 
Cook; member of advisory board of 
Builders’ Exchange, B. F. McSteen. 

_The officers were installed in their va- 
rious stations by Otto Seebach, past 
president of the New York State Associ- 
ation. 

_ Delegates to the International conven- 
tion in Des Moines were chosen as fol- 
lows: Otto Seebach, Bradley Cook, Carl 
Gordertz, Edward Fischer, George Muntz, 
Irving V. Jacobs and F. J. Hoffman. 

After the business session President 
Jacobs called upon Mead Rappelye, sec- 
retary of the Builders’ Exchange, who 
gave an interesting talk on ‘Reforestra- 
tion.” This subject is of vital interest 
to all who are connected with the build- 
ing trade. President Jacovs spoke on the 
activities of the association, thanking all 
who had helped make 1924 a real year in 
the life of the Rochester association. 

Chairman J. KE, Tufts, of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, announced that the Feb- 
ruary meeting would be the annual 
“Ladies’ Night.” This evént will be 
staged at the Builders’ Exchange, There 
will be motion pictures, musical ~elec- 
tions from one of Rochester’s best-known 
orchestras, which will play for dancing. 
The program will be followed by luncheon. 


President Vyerberg announced that a 
program had been arranged for the bal- 
ance of the winter and spring meetings. 
At the March meeting, through the cour- 
tesy of George Weiming, of the Clark 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Company, a chem- 
ist of the Wetherells Company will give 
a talk on oil colors. The April meeting 
will be a “Surprise Party,’ “Bob” Hum- 
phry, of Humphry Paint Company, has 
eharge of this meeting. 


MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS SIXTH CONVENTION 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Minnesota State Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators was held Jan- 
uary 20, 21 and 22, at the Androy Hotel, 
Hibbing, Minn. As the convention town 
is located well towards the northern part 
of the State, it afforded an opportunity 
for many master painters to attend who 
had not previously been at one of these 
meetings, and a large number of new 
members was added to the association, 

Carl Munyer, of Hibbing, the president 
of the association, proved a splendid host 
to those attending the sessions of the 
convention, He also provided an enjoy- 
able evening’s entertainment on Tues- 
day, when a smoker was held in the con- 
vention hall, and boxing, dancing and a 
general frolic was indulged in, followed 
by refreshments. 

Wednesday night the annual banquet 
was given in the Androy Hotel, attended 
by about one hundred members and their 
friends. After the dinner, there followed 
a number of splendid informal talks by 
some of the painters and salesmen. 

The business of the convention opened 
on Tuesday afternoon, following the wel- 
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come by the mayor of Hibbing, and a re- 
sponse by Vice-President Turner. 

The president’s address briefly reviewed 
the past year’s activities and outlined 
a few important objects for the coming 
year. He spoke of the need of better co- 
operation between members of the asso- 
ciation, also the help that comes to each 
man through friendly association with 
each other between the sessions. 

Secretary D. B. Green’s report showed 
a gain in membership. He reported a 
real old-fashioned picnic had been held 
last July at Rochester, Minn. The report 
of M. H. Sims, treasurer, showed an in- 
crease of money in the treasury. 

W. H. B. Donaldson’s report of the In- 
ternational convention at Atlantic City 
was of unusual interest, treating as it 
did of a side of the convention not often 
touched on by delegates, that of the per- 
sonal and social activities of those pres- 
ent, 

“The Manufacture of Paint” was dis- 
cussed by J. C. Gehant, of the Western 
Paint and Varnish Company, who spoke 
in detail regarding the origin of the in- 
gredients of paints, varnish and other 
items used by painters, and his talk was 
followed by a general discussion from 
the floor. ; 

Henry A. Hall, of Duluth, brought a 
real message to every painter present in 
his talk on “Business Ethics.” 

A message from the International as 
delivered by Past President H. W. Rubins 
was well received, and everyone hearing 
it became a greater booster for the In- 
ternational, and realized more fully what 
was being done for him by the Interna- 
tional Association. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions suStained the idea brought forth 
in the president’s message. 

The election of officers followed, re- 
sulting in the election of L. Turner, of 
St. Paul, president; I. L. Endicott, of 
Mankato, vice-president; David B. Green, 
of Minneapolis, secretary, and H. W. Ru- 
bins, of Minneapolis, treasurer. 

The next annual convention will con- 
vene in St, Paul January 19, 20, 21, 1926. 


PRESIDENT: E...V;. PETERS 
. WRITES OF PROGRESS 


The January bulletin of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association con- 
tains a letter to members from E. V. 
Peters, president, which follows:— 

Since our last bulletin your president 
has made a short visit to England, Hol- 
land, Germany, France and Belgium, and 
it is pleasant to report to you that dur- 
ing a short stay in these countries it was 
easy to observe a decidedly more opti- 
mistic feeling than has existed for some 
time, Many facts have contributed to 
this condition, but space in this message 
will not permit of reviewing same, 

The acceptance of the Dawes plan, how- 
ever, and the recent election in Great 
Britain have contributed notably. Em- 
ployment generally in European coun- 
tries is on the increase, and while there 
are many difficulties yet to be overcome 
many keen observers believe that Eu- 
rope has turned the corner, so to speak, 
and that better times lie ahead. 

In England your president was cor- 
dially received by the National Feder- 
ation of Associated Paint, Color and Var- 
nish Manufacturers of the United King- 
dom, and had the honor of addressing 
them at their banquet in London, No- 
vember 27, and again at their annual 
convention November 28. 

They are younger in associational 
work than we are, but have made an ex- 
cellent start and were very much jnter- 
ested and impressed by the co-operative 
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movement and accomplishments of the 
American paint and varnish industry. It 
is gratifying to note that in all probabil- 
ity a delegation of several gentlemen 
representing the British industry will 
honor us with a visit to our next an- 
nual convention in Cleveland. 

It has been some years since our in- 
dustry has approached a new year with 
so many favorable underlying conditions 
and prospects. Your various committees 
and trade-promotional organizations, in- 
cluding the Save the Surface Campaign, 
the Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign, 
the Flax Development Committee and 
others, are organized and at work in our 
common interests. 

It is important if, as an industry, we 
are to receive the full benefits of the fa- 
vorable outlook, that these groups, par- 
ticularly the trade-promotional commit- 
tees, shall lay their plans and carry on 
the work continuously and effectively. To 
this end may I urge that all of us in- 
dividually determine at the earliest possi- 
ble date the maximum extent of our per- 
sonal and financial participation, so that 
these activities may plant their seed 
as early as possible. Let us sow in time 
that we may reap in harvest time. 

A new development within our indus- 
try, which is attracting considerable at- 
tention and interest, is the plan suggest- 
ed by the Save-the-Surface Campaign for 
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and varnish sales. It is pelieved by many 
who have studied this subject that the 
application of the principles of install- 
ment selling, in accordance with certain 
plans arranged and provided for by the 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, offers a 
means for tremendously increasing the 
volume of paint and varnish sales in this 
country. It would, therefore, be my sug- 
gestion that all of our members famil- 
iarize themseves with the work which 
has been doen to date, The secretary’s 
office is prepared to furnish any of our 
members with reports of the committee 
which has been studying this subject, as 
well as with other details in connection 
with the plan. 

The president takes this opportunity 
in the first bulletin of the year 1925 to 
extend sincere New Year wishes and 
greetings, and urges again the fullest 
possible co-operation and strongest sup- 
port of your trade-promotional activities 
in order that our highest hopes for this 
bright new year may be fulfilled. 


PHILADELPHIA DEALERS 
CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 


The January meeting of the Save the 
Surface Dealers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia was featured by the third anni- 
versary banquet and a very large attend- 
ance. Walter Leighton, toastmaster, in- 
troduced Willard Maston, Philadelphia 
manager for the Hagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, who voiced the pride and pleasure 
the growth and scope of the dealers’ as- 
sociation has given him, as he was in- 
strumental in planning and forming it. 

John Brosnan, of the James- Wilson 
Company, president of the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association, spoke on the wonderful 
co-operation of the board of education 
in teaching apprentices and men working 
at the trade the finer points of painting 
in the night classes of the trade school 
recently opened. He also said that day 
classes would be formeu as soon as the 
attendance warrants. Alex Graff, of the 
Felton-Sibley Company, president of the 
Philadelphia Save-the-Surface Salesmen’s 
Club, spoke on the effective help the sales- 
man can render thhe dealer. 

Frank X. Kelly, former president of 
the Master Painters’ Association, told of 
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the benefits that he had derived fr 
regular attendance at trade meetin 
Dr, Thomas W. Davis, statistician of : 
city of Philadelphia, gave some hig] 
interesting facts concerning the activit 
of the city. Lewis Pelstring, a w 
known dealer, told some very good g 
ries, and “Arti” Bittong gave his us) 
inimitable burlesque of the proceedin 


BROOKLYN HEARS PLANS 
FOR 1925 CLEANS 


Granville M. Breinig, chairman of { 
National Clean-Up and Paint-Up Ga 
paign Committee, and Joon R. MacG@ 
gor, of the Eagle-Picher Lead Compa) 
Chicago, were the principal speakers a 
luncheon of the Clean-Up and Paint- 
Campaign Committee of the Clear 
Brooklyn Organization, of the Brook! 
Chamber of Commerce, January 14, wh 
preliminary steps were taken for the 
ganization of the 1925 campaign in N 
York, P 

Mrs, Sara De Forest, chairman of t 
Brooklyn Clean-Up and Paint-Up Co 
mittee, and Miss Marguerite A. Salom¢ 
secretary of the Cleaner Brooklyn Go 
mitee, announced that the formal dri 
will be launched coincident with N 
York’s “clean-up” campaign in May, t 
that actual operations will be start 
at once and will be continued on a pern 
nent basis for all-year-round results. 

William Augustus Pothier, of t 
Broadway Merchants’ Association, stat 
that a systematic effort will be made 
get merchants to paint their store fron 
and to take advantage of the installme 
plan of paying for the work. A. 
Schumann, of the Hilo Varnish Corpo) 
tion, and T. E. Dann, advertising ma 
ager of the Devoe & Raynolds Compar 
made suggestions for the conduct of t 
campaign. 

R. W. Emerson, executive secretary 
the National Clean-Up and Paint-l 
Campaign, gave a short talk and exhi 
ited reports of intensive campaig: 
which have been conducted in oth 
cities. 


HONOR FOR J. H. SCHUMAN 

John H. Schumann, president of t 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, | 
Y., was voted a three-months’ leave 
absence in recognition of his ‘thirty-fi 
years of service with the organization | 
a recent meeting of the board of dire 
tors. It was suggested that he take é 
extended trip abroad, 

At the annual meeting of stockholde 
and the organization meeting of tl 


_board of directors, the old officers wel 


re-elected, and. in addition H. Uehlinge 
assistant treasurer, was elected a vic 
president in recognition of his thirt 
years of continuous service with tt 
company. 


OBITUARIES 
CHARLES P. DUPONT 


Charles Paul Dupont, export manage 
for the Glidden Company, and manage 
of the company’s Brooklyn plant and th 
former Adams & Elting Company, now 
subsidiary, died January 16 at his home 
12 Amelia Court, Livingston, Staten Is 
land. He was fifty-five years old. 


FRANK MARTIN 


Frank Martin, painting contracto1 
died at his home in Warren, Pa., on Fek 
ruary 2, of pneumonia, He had been il 
a very short time. He was born in Wal 
ren in 1853, and resided in that city un 
til his death. Three daughters and a sol 
survive. 
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. “Say, Jim, where do you buy those handy little paint buckets?” 


“T don’t buy them, Bill. I get one whenever I buy a gallon of Sipe’s Colorfast Colors, and I burn it 
out after I have used the color.” 


“Are you buying Colorfast Colors simply for the sake of the pails, jim” 


“No, Bill, I buy Colorfast Colors, because, when mixed with Sipe’s Japan Oil AA Extra, they are 
the strongest tinting colors, and make longer wearing solid color paints than any I have ever used; 
but I like Colorfast Colors better because of the handy little pails in which they are packed.” 


“You speak very positively, Jim.” 


“T do, Bill, and I’ll bet you and any other painter in the United States will speak just as positively 
if you will fill in and mail the coupon below, accept the proposition which James B. Sipe & Company 
‘will make you, and give Colorfast Colors a very critical trial.” 


“Taken, Jim, I am going to sign and mail that coupon, today, and give Colorfast Colors a careful 
trial as you suggest.” 


aOR ee ok L 

OUR WAREHOUSE CITIES ] JAMES B. SIPE & COMPANY, i 

] Bridgeville, Pa. l 

San Francisco Minneapolis Los Angeles Tacoma ] Please send me special offer on Sipe’s Colorfast I 
Pittsburgh Newark Buffalo Detroit Colors. 

Philadelphia New York Cleveland Chicago ~ | ; l 

Baltimore Boston Cincinnati St. Louis | INE TAS. ict ORB tee Bec eee iy ae: AICHE CIOIOIORIORS Cb.cr. ea a aCe I 

Toronto, Canada macinege l 

JAMES B SIPE g COMP A NY | ING Gb EON ee, otc nIU.C 2 OO. ODL IUIDIDIOIGICN DIC TOIOIIOICRGIOIOIO CREOLG 

sé | Name Of Galatia ao lorcels s.eicieretelels © om © Sietsisisieis sic ene'« sin 0s ; 

BRIDGEVILLE, PA. l TO WV IL siete se elaierae Mceaneter ate ote et ania of elerane Staqterecniecacissis s sre I 
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Matthews Mechanical Painting 
Equipment. One of several complete 


equipmenis designed for the painting 
contractor. 


A Group of Small Buildings at the 
Trenton, N. J., State Fair Grounds 
Painted with Figure 110 Matthews 
Mechanical Painting Equipment by 
John D. Pelot, Pennington, N 


Dining Hall at Trenton, N. J., State 
Fair Grounds Painted Inside and 
Outside, including Roof, with Figure 


110 Matthews Mechanical Painting 
Equipment by John D. Pelot, Penn- 
ington, N. J. 
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BETTER DESIGN 


Higher Wages—Lower Prices 
More Contracts—More Profit 


A skilled painter who properly covers from 
3 to 10 times more surface than he has been 
doing is entitled to higher wages. By cover- 
ing 3 to 10 times more surface he enables 
you to cut your cost of paint application 
at least 50% and to make lower prices 
which will enable you to get more contracts 
and reduce your overhead expense by keeping 
your force busy all of the time. This means 
more profits. In this space Wm. Dietrich 
and Son told you in the October issue what 
they had done with the Matthews Mechanical 
Painting Equipment at Columbus, Neb. 
Benj. L. Disbrow of Allentown, N. J. told you 
in the November issue what he is doing. And 
John D. Pelot tells you his experience below. 


Sept. 24, 1924. 
Dear Sirs:— 


Have just finished about three weeks work 
painting several buildings at the Trenton 
Fair Grounds with my Figure 110 Matthews 
Mechanical Painting Equipment and thought 
you would like to know that the work was so 
fast and satisfactory that I am now engaged 
to paint about 75 buildings next year for the 
same people. 

was thirty days late getting onto 
the Fair work this year, but made some good 
money at that and next year I am going to 
clean up there. 

Meanwhile I have several other nice jobs 
for this fall including the interior of the Lenox 
Pottery Plant in Trenton which IJ start to- 
morrow and where [| shall also make a nice 
profit. 


The work is coming in so fast now I expect 
to buy one of the Figure 104 Matthews 
Equipments next spring and to run two or 
three crews on mechanical painting alone. 


(Signed) John D. Pelot. 


Send us full information about your 
plans so that we can quote on 
equipment best suited to your needs. 


JX W.N. Matthews Corporation 
“NN 
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Manufacturers of 


Matthews Mechanical Painting Equipment 


oT. LOUIS, "USS? A. 
BETTER RESULTS 


BETTER SERVICE 


of Profit 


Figure 104 


Matthews Mechanical Painting 
Equipment. One of several complete 
equipments designed for the painting 
contractor. 
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Agricultural and Horticultural Build- 
ing at Trenton, N. J., State Fair 
Painted with Figure 110 Matthews 
Mechanical Painting Equipment by 
John D. Pelot, Pennington, N. J. 


Bromley Inn, located just outside of 
Trenton State Fair Grounds. Painted 
with Figure 110 Matthews Mechanical 
Painting Equipment by John D. Pelot, 


Pennington, N. 
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pysx HE second annual meeting of the 
' Women’s Auxiliary of the Iowa 

Master Painters and Decorators’ 
Association was held in the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, February 
2, Mrs. William Trapp, president, presid- 
ing. The report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Leo Magnus, showed a balance 
on hand of $178.25. Mrs. Magnus con- 
eluded her report with the following 
statement: 

Our president, Mrs. William Trapp, 
saved our auxiliary considerable 
money by having the printing and 
the multigraphing of the letters and 
membership cards donated. Over 
four hundred letters were mailed in 
Iowa in an effort to secure new mem- 
bers, Mrs, A. W. Barngrover, our 
publicity woman, carried, out her 
work with stamps as the only ex- 
pense. 

The budget for entertaining the In- 
ternational ladies has been appro- 
priated, and our auxiliary will be 
able to go into a new fiscal year in a 

better financial shape than in 1924. 
It has been a pleasure to work with 
the officers and committee chairmen, 
and I sincerely trust that the new sec- 
retary will be given the same full- 
hearted co-operation that you have 
given me. In assisting our president, 
Mrs. Trapp, during the days of or- 
ganization, in trying to take a little 
of the load off of her mind, even 
though it was but little, if I helped 
her and the auxiliary in my small 
way, it is indeed gratifying to me. 
After an invocation offered by Mrs. 
Edward O’Dea and an address of wel- 
come by Mrs. William C. H. Morris, the 
annual address of the president was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Trapp, which was as fol- 
lows: 


T is certainly gratifying to see so Many 
responsive faces here this afternoon. 
and to realize that our interests are mu- 
tual. Were it not for the fact that I 
know we are all of one accord. I would 
feel somewhat hesitant in addresing you. 
But, as stated before, inasmuch as our 
hopes and ambitions are one and the 
same, I know that you will bear with me 
‘in patience if I falter and do not auite 
convey to your minds the message which 
‘I have for you, and that you, in your 
‘close touch with the craft, will be able 
to anticipate what I wish to say. and 
grasp those points which I may not be 
able to adequately bring home to you. 
It is needless to dwell on the formative 
stages of the Women’s Auxiliary, as you 
are thoroughly advised of our efforts, so 
far, in blazing the trail to what we hone 
Will be a mighty organization. Organiza- 
tion is a word of such vast scope that it 
is difficult of definition. Therefore. I 
shall not attempt to cover the meaning 
of the word, except insofar as it may be 
applicable to our own organization 
_ The task of organization, though some- 
times discouraging, is delightfully fasci- 
‘nating. The motives of organization are 
many, To my mind, the predominant 
‘ones are those with a view to fostering 
Yoeational, educational or spiritual up- 
& The underlying principle in connec- 
with organization is working for a 
ifie purpose. Each victory strength- 
us and gives us renewed vigor to ac- 
nplish our highest aims. But to at- 
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MRS. WILLIAM TRAPP 


Re-elected President of the Iowa Aux- 
lliary 
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tain these heights we must make “a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all to- 
gether,” After you have listened to a 
brief resume of our activities since the 
inception of our organization, you will 
have a keener understanding of the re- 
sults attained during the past year. While 
this is a state gathering, covering the ac- 
tivities of Iowa alone, we wish to ex- 
tend a hand of welcome to those States 
not yet organized and to assure them 
of our hearty support in the event they 
see fit to inaugurate a State association 
of women. We wish to emphasize the 
fact that we stand ready and willing to 
render any assistance and counsel which 
would enable them to become a working 
organization. 


The purpose of the association is to be 
of assistance to the State association of 
master painters and decorators. We 
would not have the men assume by this 
that we wish to don overalls and take 
part in the actual labors peculiar to their 
vocation—God forbid we should attempt 
to usurp the rights of the men in this 
particular. Mrs. Bloomer tried it vears 
ago, and failed. Belva Lockwood. even 
before women were franchised. aspired 
to become President of the United States. 
You know what happened. In this en- 
lightened age, when women have the bal- 
lot and are on a more equal plane with 
man than ever before in the historv o* 
the world, we would not be so presump- 
tuous as to attempt to assume the work 
of the men in their line of endeavor. It 
is rather for us to take care of the social 
details of conventions, thereby relieving 
them of this irksome task, and permit- 
ting them more time to devote to their 
actual duties. And, also, we should be 
ready at all times to contribute service 
and helpfulness whenever we possibly can. 
We believe the co-operation of the aux- 
iliary with the State association of mas- 
ter painters and decorators will help to 
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solve many of their perplexing problems, 
But, in the not far distant future, after 
we shall have acquired strength and stat- 
ure, and shall not be in the experimental 
stage, it is our fond hope that, through 
our affiliation with the men. we will have 
become sufficiently educated, through our 
closer contact with them, to be of moré 
concrete service than merely ministering 
to their social betterment. We will have 
passed the childhood State and will have 
assumed such proportions as to render 
us a worthy helpmate, tried and true; 
and we know we can attain this honor 
by the training and education which we 
will gain through our efforts in behalf 
of the men, ‘ 


Had we, like the Roman Janus, two 
faces, with one we would be looking into 
the receding year and realizing what a 
mere fledgling we were twelve months 
ago. With the other face we would be 
gazing wistfully, but honefully. into the 
mysteries of not only the present year, 
but the more distant future, visualizing 
ourselves as we will then be. And mv 
psychic vision of the future is such as 
to bring to my view an army of women 
who, through their efforts, have placed 
the master painter and decorator on a 
higher plane than ever before known 
to them, If we can make this vision 
come true—and there is no doubt about 
it—there is no reason why the Master 
Painter and Decorator will not be proud 
of us. 


We are the women of the craft, and 
from now on shall unite our strength 
in an effort to encourage and promote 
the interests of all branches of the bus- 
iness, ‘This will not be too difficult to 
accomplish, for each woman, feeling a 
new responsibility, will immediately join 
the Auxiliary Organization of her native 
State and assume her rightful place 
among the ranks of the women who 
mean to educate themselves along the va- 
rious activities of our calling, thereby 
rendering themselves assets rather than 
liabilities. 

This emphasizes the proverb, “United 
we stand; divided we fall.” Or, as the 
Irishman said—‘“We must hang together 
or we hang separately.” 

In passing, I feel that your president 
would be derelict in her duty were she 
not to dwell somewhat upon the past 
activities of our organization. As stated 
before, you are all thoroughly familiar 
with what we hope to accomplish, and 
it is needless for me to infringe upon your 
time and patience by a prolonged recital 
of our doings, In all humility, we bave 
pledged our support, in whatever ca- 
pacity the men, in their wisdom, may 
see fit to accept—not in a spirit of in- 
trusion—but with a view to adding that 
divine touch of refinement which is pe- 
culiar to our sex, ahd with the strong 
conviction that our co-operation (as is 
also true in the home) will raise the 
general standard of the men who have 
adopted the painting and decorating bus- 
iness as their life work, thereby giving 
the eraft the prestige and consideration 
to which they have long been entitled. And 
if we can but do this, our efforts will 
have been more than justified. 

We have been extremely gratified by 
some of our sister States evincing in- 
terest in this movement, and are proud to 
anuounce that several have already in: 
augurated auxiliaries and are striving 
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toward the goal which will eventually 
mean the recognition of the master paint- 
er and decorator in his true light. We 
are also aelighted to hear rumors to the 
effect that other States will soon follow 
suit. 

The uninitiated public is prone, now, 
to look upon the painter and decorator as 
a common laborer. But people, with a 
aiscerning eye, and exercising imnpar- 
tial judgment, who are susceptible to be- 
ing enraptured by the sheer beauty of 
many of our homes and public buildings, 
and they are legion, cannot help but rec- 
ognize as one of the outstanding features 
of the finished product the beautiful and 
unobstructive work of the decorator. It 
radiates the personality of the artist and 
is a permanent monument to his abil- 
ity. Without that delicate, innate touch, 
the otherwise splendiu edifice would not 
be “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
On the other hand, it would be monumen- 
tal, but cold and inanimate. The magic 
touch of the decorator adds the breath of 
life. 

Allston said, “The painter who is con- 

-tent with the praise of the world in re- 
spect to what does not satisfy himself, is 
not an artist, but an artisan.” We know 
we are artists, We are not surfeited with 
“the praise of the world,’ nor do we de- 
sire it. But we are satisfied with our- 
selves, and look forword, in all sincerity, 
to the time when the master painter ana 
decorator shall have come into his own 
and shall be recognized as an artist and 
not an artisan, 

Realizing that ‘in union there is 
strength,” and having abiding faith in 
the co-operation of other commonwealths, 
we have visualized, but faintly as yet. 
a rosy future for our fraternity. We 
see a marshaling of the forces of women 
of the United States and Canada, and an 
amalgamation thereof into one body, 
which will add a mighty impetus to the 
cause of their life partners. And why 
should we not foresee such a glittering 
future? The reasons in favor of such a 
movement are legion, and are so ap- 
parent that it would be folly for me to 
enumerate them. But when it comes to 
the betterment of our homes, the more 
efficient care and education of our chil- 
dren, and the recognition of our worth 
and standing in this work-a-day world, 
we can well realize why we should spur 
ourselves on to more endeavor and aug- 
ment our forces to full strength. With 
concerted action we will realize our 
hopes, 

No doubt, you will have divined, ere this, 
that I have in mind the organization of 
an International Women’s Auxiliary. The 
incalculable good which has been ac- 
complished through the similar organ- 
_ization of the men augurs well for’ the 
Success of such a body of women, and, 
judging by the experience of the men, 
who have prepared the way for us, such 
action on our part would have an enno- 
bling effect and raise the standards of the 
rank and file to such a degree as to chal- 
lenge the attention and respect of the 
world. I hope and pray that this intan- 
gible dream, ere this convention shall 
have adjourned, will have assumed def- 
inite form and will have become the 
nucleus of what will eventually be a 
mighty medium of uplift to the men of 
the craft. 

We do not hope to be Molly Pitchers— 
nor would we be, if we could. Molly, as 
you know, during the revolution, dis- 
tinguished herself by taking charge of a 
cannon when one of the men—I believe 
her husband—fell mortally wounded; and, 
through her dauntless courage and super- 
human strength, turned the tide of bat- 
tle. All power to Molly! But we do not 
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want to be on the firing line. We would 
not presume to take over the artillerv 
and accoutrements of the men. We know 
our place is in the home. But we would, 
as stated before, in divers and sundry 
ways, contribute our finer instincts to- 
ward the uplift and morale of our men. 
We could help them over the rough spots, 
as only a woman can do, and, in our quiet, 
unobtrusive way, further their inter- 
ests, inculcating within them the urge to 
even more signal success than heretofore 
attained. Are our dreams too Uptopian? 
I shall leave that to you, 

In closing, I wish to express my sincere 
thanks for the honor you have bestowed 
in granting me the privilege of acting as 
your president during the past year. 
Realizing the paramount importance of 
the trust, I have given you the best that 
was in me, and my service, as such, shall 
always be a hallowed and sweet memory. 
The road has not always been smooth, 
but with the help and moral support of 
my able assistants many seemingly un- 
surmountable difficulties have been over- 
come. 

THE PAINTERS MAGAzINE has contrib- 
uted to our cause by adding a Women’s 
Department, and has tendered it as our 
official organ. To this splendid Magazine 
we wish to express our gratitude for the 
many fine things they have done for us. 

To the representatives of the material 
houses—men who have proved themselves 
“friends in need and friends indeed’”-—we 
wish to convey our most hearty appreci- 
ation. They have displayed a magnif- 
icent spirit of helpfulness and co-oper- 
ation. Without their very substantial 
help we would have been at sea in the 
putting over of the membership cam- 
paign. 

Sidney A. Foster, one of our prominent 
Des Moines business men, once said: “Of 
all that is good, Iowa affords ‘the best.’ ” 
We native daughters and sons naturally 
coincide with him in this sentiment. 

We welcome you to this transcendingly 
beautiful State. We give you the hand 
of fellowship, We offer you unstintingly 
of the best we have. And we fondly 
hope that when you shall have returned 
to your own beloved homes, in other 
equally wonderful States, you will carry 
with you a pleasant memory of your sgo- 
journ with us. We are proud of our or- 
ganization and the results achieved thus 
far, and, realizing that only through 
unity shall we forge ahead, I bespeak 
for the coming year more profound and 
concerted effort than in the past. Then 
there can be no such thing as failure. 

But even if we do not accomplish those 
things which we cherish as nearest and 
dearest to our hearts, we will have the 
words of Ella Wheeler Wilcox to assuage 


our disappointment and reward us for 
our efforts: 


“I may not reach the heights | seek, 
My untried strength may fail me, 

Or, half way up the mountain peak 
Fierce tempests may assail me. 

But though my goal | never gain, 

Herein lies comfort for my pain— 

1 WILL BE WORTHY ‘OF IT!” 


An address prepared by T. I. Stoner 
on the subject, ““How the Master Painter 
and Decorator Will be 
Through the Activities of the Women’s 
Auxiliaries,” was read by F. M. Michael, 
secretary of the Iowa association, a new- 
ly-elected president of the International 
association. This paper was as follows: 


REGRET that it is not possible for me 
to speak to you personally, and I 
hope that what I am to say in this paper 
will be of some service to you. Your 


Benefited - 
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e. 
president and her willing assistants are | 


to be congratulated upon the success of 
this young organization, and on this 
meeting. As a understand it, you have 
over one hundred members and yet only 
one year old, A mere bavy as it were 
Like all babies, it has had to be nursed 


and cuddled in order to overcome all the | | 


difficulties common to _ babies, it 
doubt, has had _ the 
mumps, cutting teeth, and most frequent. 
ly the colic, which has kept Mrs. Trapp 
awake with it night after night. 
through it all, she has been faithful and 
the organization stands well worth the 
price, as it is evidenced by the enthus- 
iastic members at this meeting. Now to 
the question assigned to me, “What Can 
the Women’s Auxiliary Do to Be of Sery- 
ice to the Business of Painting and Dec- 
orating?” To my mind, there are three 


most important things women can do— 


study and analyze the business, help to 
maintain this organization, co-operate 
with the Iowa Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators. 

Primarily, the decorator’s mission is to 
beautify. To do so, one must have train- 
ing in color and systematic arrangement, 
We, as master painters, have not had the 
advantages of this training. Most of us 
have put in our time in strenuous effort 
to collect for the day’s work in order to 
meet our obligations to others. Our bus- 
iness has not been one that would attract 
one who, by early training, was equipped 
for it 

Let us consider the question, “How 
can we help?” And to this we say—or- 
ganize and organization. Give an oppor- 
tunity to all to acquire the knowledge 
that has made possible the success of 
others, To adopt and use their best 
methods of operation, cost finding, ac- 
counting, and all the things that are 
needed in the successful deevlopment of 
our business, The outstanding successes 
in the business world today are those es- 
tablishments that are highly organized. — 
The Wall Street Journal contained an ar- 
ticle recently showing the ten ‘leading 
industrial companies have added twenty 
per cent. to their capital each year for 
the past ten years. All these industries 
are highly organized. 

Now that we know what to do, the 
next thing is how to go about it. How 
can we co-operate with the master paint- 
er and decorator? By directing our ef- 
forts to a successful conclusion. 

Have our associations adopt a standard 
code of business ethics, a uniform meth- 
od of accounting, estimating, cost finding, 
and establish a standard minimum unit 
for a day’s work. 

These methods automatically will bring 
about a stabilization of prices; we will 
give the public our best and gain their 
confidence and respect for our business. 
This will attract the younger generation 
to our business. 


In the annual election of officers Mrs. 
Trapp was re-elected president, and Mrs, 
F, M. Michael was elected vice-president. 
Mrs. Leo Mangus was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

At a meeting held on Friday, February 
6, of the women in the International 
convention it was decided not to under- 
take the organization of an International 
Auxiliary association until ten States had 
been organized into State auxiliaries. 
Mrs. William Trapp was elected chairman 
of a temporary International Auxiliary 
association, and Mrs. William Laesser, of 
Windsor, Canada, was made secretary. It 
is expected that this number of State or- 
ganizations will have been completed by — 
the time of the Philadelphia convention — 
in 1926. 
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FRANKLIN ARMS APARTMENT) 


i S33rd.and GRAND AVE. MILWAUKEE 
DECORATED BY 
SCHMIDT G SEITZ 
{618 WRIGHT STREET 


JOHNSON | 
BRANCHES 


CLEVELAND 
7106 Superior Ave. 
Phone: Randolph 1826 


DENVER 
1846 Arapahoe St. 
Phone: South 6269-W 


DES MOINES 
1435 West 29th St. 
Phone: Drake 8233 


DETROIT 
3155 Grand River Ave. 
Phone: Glendale 4780 


KANSAS CITY 
611 Delaware St. 
Phone: Victor 2159 


LOS ANGELES 
1151 Santee St. 
Phone: VAndike 4196 


LOUISVILLE 
623 W. Market St. 
Phone: City 6943, Main 1306 


MILWAUKEE 
864 Third St. 
Phone: Lincoln 912 


NEW ORLEANS 
508 Magazine St. 
Phone: Galvez 389 


NEW YORK CITY 
46-48 Lispenard St. 
Phone: Canal 7593 


OMAHA 
1818 St. Mary’s Ave. 
Phone: Atlantic 1634 


PHILADELPHIA 
401-403 Commerce St. 
Phone: Market 1674 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1250 Folsom St. 
Phone: Hemlock 1150 


ST. LOUIS 
19 South 8rd St. 
Phone: Olive 9416 


ST. PAUL 
1600 University Ave. 
Phone: Midway 2822 


The Proof of the Pudding 


The old saying: ‘“‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating”’ is probably 
more applicable to wood finishes than anything else. Formulas, claims and 
promises mean nothing until a real painter tries the product out on his own 
paint brush, under average conditions, on a regular job. 


Here is a typical, fine modern building, the 36-apartment Franklin Arms 
of Milwaukee. Schmidt and Seitz, painting contractors, used on this job 
795 gallons of Johnson’s Varnishes, Enamels and Flat Wall Finish. 


The hard-headed, practical, business-man painter knows results, working 
qualities and profits. Can anything say more for Johnson products ? 


Our special introductory offer gives you just the opportunity you want, 
a chance to try out Johnson goods without risk on your part. It includes 
$37.00 worth of Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes for $18.50, a deal you can’t 
afford to pass up. Send for complete details right now. 
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, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. P. M. 2, RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” I 
! Please send me complete details of your Special Introductory Offer for painters and ! 
i decorators. | 
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Used in the Most Famous 
Buildings in Europe 


SANLTILE is by no means an 
untried product. For years it 
has been used and specified 
by leading old-world builders 
and architects. Following are 
a few important European 
buildings in which this per- 
fect enameled metal tile is 
used: 

Hospitals 
The City of London Asylum 
The New Hospital—Leeds 
The London Hospital 


The Royal Infirmary—Glasgow 
and many others 


Hotels and Restaurants 


Claridge’s Hotel 
The Trocadero 
The Crystal Palace 
The Mansion House— York 
Savoy Hotel 
and many others 


Royal Mansions of 


Queen of Belgium 
Marquis of Hedford 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha 
Countess of Bathhurst 
and many others 


Also used extensively in the 
public buildings of many 
European Governments, 


SANI-TILE comes in many designs 
and colors from which maybeselected 
the ideal decorative scheme for any 
particularjob. The border used atthe 
bottom of this advertisement is but 
one of the many beautiful border- 
designs in which SANI-TILE is 


manufactured. 
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All the Beauty of Tile ~ 
at one half the Cost 7 


NI-TI the perfect enameled metal 
A L Tile, now available in America 


HE merit and utility of SANI-TILE are lit- 

erally astounding. Imagine enameled metal 

tile whose colors, sheen and finish perfectly 
rival real tile. Imagine enameled tile that is 
rust-proof, easy to lay, can be cemented per- 
fectly to any surface and bent around corners 
of walls without cracking or chipping, that is 
non-absorbing and absolutely sanitary. And 
then realize that the cost is about one-half that 
of tile! 


That, in brief, is a visualization of SANI-TILE— 
the perfect enameled metal tile—now finally 
available in ‘adequate quantities in America. 


A sample of SANI-TILE and all information 
gladly sent. Simply make your request on your 
own letterhead. Write today! 


Representatives and Distributors W. anted 


The advertising and merchandising campaign behind SANI- 
TILE and the enormous need for this product are factors that 
combine to make the SANI-TILE franchise an exceedingly val- 
uable one. There are still a number of territories open, for which 
we will be glad to outline to anyone interested a most liberal 
proposition. The nature of the opportunity requires immediate 


‘ communication by letter or telegraph. 


SANI-TILE COMPANY 
Main Office—290 Third Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


TRADE 


ia 


SANETILE — 


ENAMELED METAL TILE 


i for for 

protes) walls and ceilings of 
Tea Rooms ; Lote 

Restaurants eae 

Office Buildings hatte ee 

Public Buildings Rachroame 


Apartment Houses 
etc., etc.. etc. 


Operating Rooms 
etc., etc., etc. 
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News of the Paint Salesmen 


NEW JERSEY SALESMEN 
HOLD DAY MEETING 


The Travelers’ Association of Paint 
and Allied Trades of New Jersey held a 
daylight meeting on January 24, joining 
with the New Jersey Executive Board 
of the Master Painters and Decorators’ 
Association in the afternoon and evening. 
President O. G. Schaefer presided. 

Letters were read from H. W. Rettew, 
president of the Aetna Financing Cor- 
poration, accepting an invitation to speak 
before the association on the deferred 
payment plan for painting contracts, and 
from R. L. H. Doggett, acknowledging 
Fred Busse’s call on behalf of the associ- 


ation and the flowers sent to him. He’ 


declared that the rest he is taking in 
his shore cottage at Belmar is having 
the desired effect. 

A third letter was from the Phil- 
adelphia Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club, telling of the visit that they had 
received from President W. G. Lahey, 
of the national organization. Mr, Lahey 
told of his visit and the wonderful meet- 
ing held. He praised the initiation cer- 
emony and the energy of the Philadel- 

'phians who have secured nearly 200 mem- 
bers. 

Past President Conrad Engel reported 
that he had attended the dinner of the 
Connecticut salesmen the evening be- 
fore at New Britain, where there were 
sixty present, including President J. C. 
Ball, of the New York association. The 
Nutmeg State club had sent greetings 
to the club in Jersey. 

An application for membership from 
James Rouseman, of L, Sonneborn & 
Son, was acted upon favorably. 

Paul B. Reynolds was welcomed back 
into the club after three years in Bos- 
ton, where he had charge of the John 
W. Masury and Sons branch, in that city. 

At the conclusion of the business, a 
luncheon was served by the Achtel-Stet- 
ter Company in an adjoining room. The 

- members then met with the New Jersey 
Executive Board during the afternoon 
and evening, having charge of the enter- 
tainment program. which was given in 
the evening following the annual mid- 
winter banquet, 

At a meeting of the Travelers’ Associ- 
ation of the Paint and Allied Trades, of 
New Jersey, on February 7, Arthur Wiehl 
gave an instructive talk on the subject of 
“Color, Before, During and Since the 
War.” 

He accompanied his talk with specimens 
of dyed material and color cards, and 
showed some methods of manufacture. 

In introducing the speaker, W. G. Lahey, 
_ past president, and member of the Edu- 

cational Committee, stated that Mr, Wiehl 
had been selling aniline colors for about 
twenty-five years, and had studied his line 

from all angles. He was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Pratt Institute for re- 

search, having worked out a formula for 

an exceptional yellow color waich was 
later adopted by the trade. 

Invitations had ween extended to the 
Manufacturers, jobbers and their em- 
_ ployes, and a fair number responded. The 
association intends to have a speaker 

once a month. 


_ Samuel L, Bassett, general manager 
_ for the A. Burdsal Paint Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-president of 
the corporation. 


_eral routine business, 


C. FRED WINSLOW HEADS 
CONNECTICUT SALESMEN 


The Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s 
Club held its annual banquet on Tuesday 
evening, January 13, at the Hotel Burritt, 
New Britain, just preceeding the annual 
convention of the Connecticut Society of 


Master Painters and Decorators. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, President Nelson 
Parker turned the proceedings of the 
evening over to Past President Joseph L. 
White as toastmaster. President David 
H, MacKenzie, of the Society of Master 
House Painters and Decorators, of Con- 
necticut, expressed his pleasure at being 
present, and spoke of their coming con- 
vention during the two following days. 
John J. Riley, president of the Sales- 
men’s Club in its early days, during 1917, 
was present for the first time in many 
years. President John C. Ball, one of 
the charter members, who has now risen 
to the leadership of the New York Trav- 
elers’ Association, spoke in a happy vein, 
and received hearty applause. Officers of 
the club, those on committees for the 
occasion, were briefly introduced to all 
present, Conrad Engle, H. G. Sidford, of 
National Lead Company, spoke, and Ar- 
thur M. Hast, of the Save the Surface 
Campaign, and H. M. Hooper and H. W. 
Retew, connected with financing compa- 
nies, outlined the idea of financing paint- 
ing contracts, which is proving of much 
interest to the industry. 

President Parker announced the mu- 
sical program, and the remainder of the 
evening was enjoyably passed by the Mary 
Ducey Entertainers, with singing, danc- 
ing and comic sketches. 


Those present at the banquet were.: 


Past presidents, John J. Riley, Parlin, N. 
J.; George A. Eckle, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Joseph L. White, Meriden, Conn. President 
Nelson Parker, First Vice-President L. E. 
Place, Second Vice-President C. Fred Wins- 
low, Secretary-Treasurer C. E. Hammond. 
BE Aitkin, B. F. Booth, H. B. Craw- 
ford, G A. Heckle, E. J. Ellis, H. H. Hoff, 
L. M. Hardy, W. H. Hall, E. D. Jameson, 
H. S. Johnson, G. W. Jaffa, J. J. Kufner, 
E. J. Lyons, T. C. Mee, Frank Munns, A. 
S. Morse, S. A. Mott, W. A. Palmore, W. 
H. Paaschen, G. A. Reynolds, W. H. Rol- 
ler, Leon Schwartz, R. J. Tripp, H. P. Will- 
iams, Joseph Lewis, G. H. Cryne. 

The guests present were: 

H. R. Clark, C. S. Reid, Samuel Hoff- 
mann, W. B. Hotchkiss, George Price, H. 
G. Sidford, R. H. MacFadden, R. L. Hallett, 
Conrad Engle, John C. Ball, Arthur M. East, 
H. M. Hooper, H. W. Rettew, W. T. Stott, 
David H. MacKenzie, W. H. Henderson, H. 
L. Heald. 


The annual business meeting was held 
Sept. 14, at 10 A. M. Following the gen- 
which included 
reading of the annual report, etc., nom- 
inations were ordered by President Park- 
er. 


President Parker declined to stand an- 
other year, speaking cordially of the co- 
operation of all the members to make 
his term of office a happy one. Secre: 
tary-Treasurer Hammond sought to have 
another take up the reins in his berth. 
On second effort of Chairman White, the 
following were nominated and elected to 
offices: 

President, C. Fred: Winslow; first vice- 
president, Leon Schwartz, Paterson; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. Harvey Roller; 
secretary-treasurer, Chester E. Ham- 
mond; honorary past president, L. E, 
Place. 


NEW YORK SALESMEN 
HOLD BIG BANQUET 


One of the largest banquets in the his- 
tory of the Travelers’ Association of 
Paint and Allied Trades of New York 
was held in the St. George Hotel, Brook- 
lyn, Saturday evening, January 24. There 
were 171 in attendance when President 
J. C. Ball called the salesmen and their 
friends to order. 

Following an elaborate menu C. V. 
Peters, president of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, was intro- 
duced. Mr. Peters said in part: 

“IT am very glad to express my pride 
in having with us Congressman Andrew 
L. Somers. We are very proud of him and 
feel that if Congress had more of the 
Andrew Somers’ type it would be better 
for the country. This is an industry in 
which there is a greater measure of co- 
operation than ever before. We are 
learning to hang together. Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord Derby came out of the 
House-of Lords one night and saw an 
English ‘bobby’ asleep against a lamp 
post, They gave a boy a couple of shill- 
ings to hit the ‘bobby’ with a stick, The 
boy was promptly arrested. The novle- 
men decidea that they ought to go to the 
police station to get the boy out of his 
predicament. When they entered the of- 
ficer in charge asked the first who he 
was. 

“<T am Lord Rosebery.’ 

«“*And you?’ turning to the other. 

“*T am Lord Derby.’ 

“And who are you?’ turning to the 
boy. 

“‘T am the Duke of Wellington. We 
have got to stick together.’ 

“We are entering 1925 under favorable 
conditions. There are a greater number 
of favorable factors than have existed 
in thirty years. The farmers have ex- 
perienced a great increase in the value 
of their products, which will put them in 
the buying class. While we are in a re- 
markably strong position, yet we must 
find a way for the better distribution of 
our materials. We must increase the ap- 
peal to the property owner. The American 
public are disregarding the preservation 
of the property that they have built. 
There is no greater service that we can 
do them than by selling them preserving 
coatings. By so doing we are selling 
them an insurance against decay that 
would amount to $1,500,000,000 annually.” 

James C. Kelly, past president of the 
New York Association, and president of 
the National Travelers’ Association, was 
the next speaker. He spoke in part as 
follows: 

“Tonight we are holding our eighteenth 
annual dinner. We are:the pioneer paint 
salesmen’s association in the United 
States. We have been the creators of all 
such associations that exist. This func- 
tion tonight eclipses (laughter) every 
one of those of the past eighteen years. 
My scientist friends tell me that in 2428 
we will have another eclipse. We have 
had in these eighteen years many illu- 
trions men as our presidents. Modesty 
forbids me to tell you the most successful 
administration. The members of this as- 
sociation presented me with a fifteen- 
cent fob when I retired. I have present- 
ed it to the most illustrious grandson 
that was ever born. Tom Nolan, the 
boys have honored me by delegating me 
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SAVE THE SURFACE HOLDS 
CONFERENCE IN DES MOINES 
The partial payment plan, increased 

membership and education on estimating 
costs was discussed by the Save the Sur- 
face Committee at Des Moines, Iowa Feb- 
ruary 3. William Downie, of Cleveland, 
presided. 

The partial payment plan for painting 
as offered by the Save the Surface cam- 
paign was approved and the method of 
bringing it to the attention of all mem- 
bers discussed. Mr. Downie called at- 
tention to the resolution passed by the 
three manufacturers’ associations offer- 
ing to co-operate through their salesmen 
to encourage master painters to become 
affiliated with the local master painters’ 
associations in their respective territories. 

A. J. Rosenthal, of New York, called at- 
tention to unfair competition due to 
ignorance of contractors in estimating 
their operating costs. He moved, “that it 
Is the sense of this committee that a sim- 
ple operating cost system or systems be 
ce of the secretary 
of the International Association 
operation with the Save the Surface cam- 
Ppaign, and be given 
This motion was pass 

The members of the Internationa] As- 
sociation Committee present were: Wil- 
liam Downie, chairman, from Cleveland: 
Charles Greenhalgh, Newark; F. M. 
Michael, Waterloo, Iowa; William Paris, 
Toronto; Aas Rosenthal, New ioral) 
P. Rising, Chicago; George F, Edgorf, 
New Orleans; H, W. Rubin, Minuneapolis 
and A. H. McGhan, Washington, IDB XC) 

Members of the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign Executive Committee present were: 
S. B. Woodbridge, president National 
peace Re aachrers: Association; O. 

- starn, New York, and Ar 
Philadelphia. Bera pete: 

Others present were D. L. Morton, 
chairman, Kansas City; A. H. Stanton, 
chairman, Chicago; M. P. Hooper, Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore; H. 
W. Retew, president Aetna Finance Co,, 
Philadelphia, and G. T. K. Norton, pub- 
licity director Save the Surface Cam- 
Ppaign., 


MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL DANCE 


The Milwaukee Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators held its 
first annual midwinter dance on Saturday, 
January 24. About 1,500 persons attend- 
ed, the majority of which were men and 
women, who are directly or indirectly 
connected with the painting industry. 

This was one of the biggest social 
events the Milwaukee local ever attempted. 
Visiting master painters from Madison, 
Racine, Kenosha, Fon du Lac and other 
small cities nearby were present. A fea- 
ture of the evening was an old-fashioned 
Square dance. The salesmen and sales- 
people of the various paint manufactur- 
ers and jobbers in and around Milwankee 
were well represented, and all in all 
everybody had a good time. Chairman 
Fred J. Runte reported quite a substan- 
tial financial gain from the sale of dance 
tickets. 

During the evening a number of new 
applications were written, which also in- 
creased the local roster. The ladies’ aux- 
iliary was given a mighty boost. During 
a brief intermission the ladies were sum- 
moneqd together and a fine start made, 


MONTREAL SALES SCHOOL 
The Flint Varnish & Color Company, 
of Montreal, Canada, has taken over the 
agency in Canada for the du Pont au- 
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tomobile lacquer. The Flint company 
has opened at its Montreal works a 
school at which it intends to train pros- 
pective selling agents in the proper meth- 
ods of applying the lacquer to automo- 
biles. 


CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


A general conference of the paint and 
varnish trade, in which the master paint- 
er will have an active part, will be held 
in Chicago, Ill., at the Congress Hotel, 
March 12 and 13. A similar conference 
will be held in Kansas City, March 16 
and 17. The meetings are for the purpose 
of launching the partial payment plan 
for painting for the trade in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District, including Iowa, 
Michigan, Southern Wisconsin, Northern 
Illinois and Northern Indiana. 

The program as announced by A. H. 
Stanton, chairman of arrangements, is: 

March 12—Thursday: 

LOmeA: M.—Meeting of manufacturers 
and jobbers, S. H. Stewart, president 
Chicago Paint, Oil & Varnish Club, pre- 
siding. 

2 P. M.—Meeting of salesmen, J. P. 
Morrison, president of Save the Surface 
Club of Illinois, presiding, 

Sere M.—Meeting of retailers, Charles 
Novak, president of Chicago Paint and 
Wall Paper 
Siding. 

March 13—Friday. 


7) |. M.—Meeting of contracting paint- 
ers, J. F. Rising, vice-president of the 
International Association, and president 
of the Illinois Master House Painters and 
Decorators’ Association, presiding, © 


Dealers’ Association, pre- . 
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8 P. M.—General mass meeting of the 
entire trade. Showing of the new motion 
picture, “The Romance of Paint and Var- 
mish:” 


FELTON-SIBLEY BANQUET 


The fourth annual banquet of the em- 
ployes of the Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc., 
was held at the Philadelphia Bourse res- . 
taurant, Tuesday evening, January 6, and — 
was well attended by employes, their 


wives and friends, and much enjoyed by = 


all. A very interesting entertainment 
was followed by the initiation of Walter 
B. Develin, salesman, into the Felton- 
Sibley Federation. The Felton-Sibley 
Federation is composed of employes who 
have been with the company for ten years. 
or more. Mr. Develin has just completed — 
his fortieth year with the company. 


DIXON BOSTON OFFICE MOVE 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, — 
Jersey City, manufacturers of graphite - 
products, announce the removal of their 
Boston office from 49 Federal street to 80 
Federal street, the new Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. The staff of the Boston 
office consists of H. O. Nealley, district 
representative, looking after lubricants 
and paint sales; Charles A. Shaw and 
R. H. Brinkerhoff, crucible sales, and J. 
W. Loftus, lubricant and paint sales. 


TAMMS SILICA PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tamms Silica Company, Stock Ex- 
change building, Chicago, announces the 
publication of a new price list for 1925, 
and also a revision of “Silica Catechism,” 
which will be mailed to any interested 
in the paint and varnish trade, 


NEW SCAFFOLD FOR PAINTING A DOME 
A new idea in scaffolding was shown in a San Francisco department store when the 


dome had to be painted. 


A cable was dropped from the center, and held in place 


by four guy wires, a derrick arrangement at the end with a seat for the painter, 
being attached. The photograph shows the painter at work. 
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,..-and More Coverage per Gallon 
with du Pont Supremis 


UPREMIS FLOOR VARNISH is 

durable—made to walk on—it’s 
waterproof — it won’t show heel 
marks; in fact, it will stand every 
floor varnish test. And in addition, 
Supremis will cover 100 square feet 
more surface to the gallon. That's 
‘what master painters tell us. 


Think what that means to you... 
less material —less labor — more 


profit. And Supremis will stand up. 
You can depend on it to make satis- 
fied customers. 


Du Pont Supremis is one of the 
“Yellow Can’ varnishes—the first 
varnish made specially for floors— 
known and used by painters for 
more than fifty years. | 


Give Supremis a trial. Order a case 
through your dealer, or write direct 
to our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
35th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2100 Elston Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Everett Station No. 49 
Boston, Mass. 
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Carpenter- Morton 
PRODUCTS 


Carmote Floor Varnishes 
Table Top Varnish 

Floor Enamel 

Linoleum Varnish 

Spar Varnish 

Interior Varnish 

Medium Gloss Interior Enamel 
Cabinet Rubbing Varnish 
White Enamel 

Auto Top and Cushion Dressing 
Midnight Black Enamel 


Gold, Aluminum and Bronzing 
Enamels 


Porch Chair Paint 


Penetrating Oil Stains (for new 
work) 


Asphaltum Varnishes 
Japans, Dryers, Ete. 
French Polish 

Liquid Wax 

Kaurinoil 

Carmolight (Mill Enamel) 
Enamel Undercoating 
Beacon Flat White 
Wear-Lac (Spirit Varnish) 


House, Architectural and Shellac 
Varnishes 


TO THE FIRST FIFTY 


— ee iiieteieelaietel etait TTT 


Send us this with your letter. To test 
the value of this advertisement we have 
a special sales offer to make to the first 
fifty master painters who attach this 
coupon to their request for quotations on 
our new products. 


RUS 


C. M. Co, 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Painters Mag. Feb, '25 
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Carmote 
WHITE 


THENEW PERMANENT 


: WHITE ENAMEL 


HIGH GLOSS 


I used 


‘Ss 
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[SHES 


JAPANS 


OF NIGMEST QUALITY 


| 
EXTERIOR 


“Thanks for the Chech — 


Yes I know it’s a good job! 


a 


A good job—appreciated—brings you a lot of satisfaction. It isn’t 
necessary to remind a master painter that the quality of the materials 
usually determines the quality of the finished work. — 


The Carpenter-Morton Company calls your special attention to 


these five quality products: 


Kaurinoil, the new varnish, Carmote Floor Varnish 
Carmote Transparent Interior Varnish 


Carmote Spar Varnish, 


These varnishes set up dust-free in 
from six to eight hours and dry hard in 
twenty-four hours. They are of excep- 
tional quality and durability. 


Kaurinoil is guaranteed made from 
genuine Kauri Gum and China Wood Oil. 
It is a very light colored free working 
varnish for highest grade interior work 
on floors and standing finish. It can be 
rubbed to eggshell or flat. 


Transparent Interior Varnish produces 
a finish not affected by boiling water or 
hot dishes. Designed for use on floors. 
Especially good on woodwork, in bath 
rooms and vestibules and on table tops. 
A board finished with this varnish may 
be boiled for 20 minutes without injury. 


Carmote White Enamel 


Carmote Floor Varnish: A tough elastic 
and durable varnish for floors subjected 
to hard usage. First coat sandpapers 
nicely. Made by covered-kettle method 
in both transparent and stain combined 
varieties that do not obscure the grain of 
the wood. 

Carmote Spar Varnish—the highest 
grade of long oil exterior varnish that can 
be produced—very pale in color and flows 
freely under the brush. For all exposed 
wordwork, it is very durable, withstand- 
ing salt water. 

Carmote White Enamel is ‘superior to 
the finest imported white enamels for fin- 
ishing woodwork or furniture; in high 
gloss or eggshell, both white and ivory. 
It sets dust-free in eighteen hours and 
hard in two days. Also made for tinting. 


Use the coupon and get our special introductory offer 


Carpenter-Morton Company 
Varnish and Enamel Makers 


Executive Offices: 
77 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CARMOTE ECONOMY PRODUCTS 


Factory: 
Everett, Mass. 
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Firm Demand for Paint Material 


Lead Prices Weakened During the First of the Current Month — Building Activity 
Continues at a Good Rate—Slight Decrease in January — Varnish Gums 


HERE has been a growing de- 
mand for paint and varnish ma- 
terials during the first of the 
nonth, with a slight decrease in the 
jig lead market. Quotations on lead 
lropped 25 points in the New York 
market, and the trade was on the alert 
‘or a drop in prices for lead pigments 
ind oxides. It was thought that cor- 
coders would lower the market about 
4c. per pound on these materials as a 
esult of the drop in production costs 
The easier position of the pig lead 
narket, stimulated by keener selling 
‘ompetition, was responsible for an 
sasing off in the market undertone for 
chrome yellows. A good part of the 
yusiness on this dry color consisted 
xf contract deliveries, however. 
chrome greens were also feeling the 
fects of the slight lowering in pro- 
duction costs, and the market was 
juoted lower.. An easy undertone in 
he quicksilver market made for 
veakness in English vermilion quick- 
silver red. 


Alcohol 


Alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 


95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 

MAXTOIS! ce celiecscccs ..Ogal. 74 @ 78 

97 percent, drums........@gal. 70 @ 72 

BATTOISS svi scaeisiieiews ®@egal. 7 @ 80 

purified, drums .........- Begal. 77 @ 80 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 


barrels ...-- Ateaiitinns gal. 
special No. 1, barrels.@ gal. 64%@ 68% 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 


BLACKS 
ch ee eerste Sie/ieiota Qt) LD 40 @ 45 
2 2 Sena mm Rae CUOe 36 @ — 
EY... we ena 4:94 aie 8 le ap epuloven aves PiAia 455 @ — 
No se cr cia ous ei,s/eie! orereiielie nie Ss 32 @ 34 
Lettering ........ ni ERI ute ordane 4 @ — 
BLUES 
RE a elke le cee ees ®lb. 90 @ 1.00 
6 @ 70 
SOF Oe =— 
35 @ — 
75 @ — 
55 @ 60 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt..@lb. 32 @ — 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt....... 30 @ — 
IE 2). ois os'e sc a nisieis sieaen es 32 @ — 
GREENS 
ot (GR Bets scree eateries @lb. 35 @ — 
Eo td ao Ages eee ree r 24 - B@Q— 
Shrome, chemically pure, according 
to shade ....... ais co blo te tele 40 @ 71 
commercial, 20@25 percent color 35 @ — 
Permanent .......-ccceccceescccsces 36 @ 42 
REDS 
American vermilion .........--@lb. 60 @ — 
Beem fat avid glossS.........sceeees 22 @ 24 
Gee Pinglish vermilion.............. Nominal 
oS : ... Nominal 
RN. io cig sc slic ccs desneracee 3 @ — 
SOUTH is sieves fesse eccive nes 60 @ — 
2 GUS RE SR Gee eae 4, @ — 
a A —-@ — 
Ng chiles vaso ceaswn’ 400 @ — 
WOMBUAR: cee ecw ens i re ae ath Ear 2 @— 


Are Held at a Slight Advance 


Varnish gums were a little stiffer, 
and several minor price advances were 
named during the week. The market 
was also higher on white antimony 
oxide, asbestine, and dry blanc fixe in 
car lots. 

Building activity continues at a very 
good rate, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. January building con- 
tracts in the 36 Eastern States (includ- 
ing about seven-eighths of the total 
construction of the country) amounted 
to $296,473,000. This was a decrease 
of only 1 percent from January of 
last year, which had the highest Janu- 
ary building volume on record. There 
was also last month a decrease of 10 
percent from December, 1924. Nearly 
all districts showed a falling off from 
December, New York State and 
Northern New Jersey and the North- 
west States being the exceptions. The 
Middle Atlantic States and the Cen- 
tral West showed decided decreases 
from January of last year, the other 
districts showing increases over the 
previous January. 


Last month’s record included :— 
YELLOWS 
Oy Ps CHPOMNIC. sauces Rincon ts Blb. 5 @ — 
ING aN ete erated ens Merecay Fouad 6 aise are 39.@ 2 — 
DUCOM pile heise reicis,cere Potaletal s svaiblensiatereys 2 @ — 
Hrench=.ocher® pures,...< gee ccs csc cess 24 @ — 
Goldemiocher: (pure |. suikiscse. cece ates ott —- @ — 
Visti Cima rsi one fe, 0, creases orale eyeteiar steidlas statenete 30 @ — 
GRAINING COLOR 
ROUT Me iiss rates ye ule vierere Gre bis @ Ib. 32 @ — 
JOEY pi MUN Cae Ae eee rto reetea 6 ODO 32 @ — 
TAB AG ORI cra Core. otayakatcna Se A den syeamayer aes 32 @ — 
Mia ROGALY Puls cic. ceriets als cs isteint Potahe ays 32 @ — 
DUVET TAs Cots teats orn cganticrre Gusta iseatennntyereucrstener « 32 @ _ 
Dryers 

Aluminum, oleate, fused............ 18 @ 20 
palmitate, precipitated.......... 25 @ 2 
resinate, precipitated .......... 18 @ 15 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 
Calcium, linoleate ....%...cccesceses 2 @ — 
resinate, precipitated .......... 15 @ 17 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 
Cobalt, acetate: ois oc cmes cccinceciesinn 112 @ — 
Carbonate seas cee vcs Shes Sinko eit, ¥ 2.00 @ 2.10 
NV OTATE! eelelecieisiietieres HASAGH OMOG 2.65 @ — 
linoleate poli tacts se ees ee ele 51 @ — 
paste, dryer seme ene elafate diets c 20 @ 50 

TESINAte VLUSE. eave cute sinialorciers wis 12%@ 17% 
precipitated! n%ies cs seems act 4@ — 
TsGad> .ACHCALOW a-ccee sieeiieve o-301e avalos s ele 13%@ 16 
linoleate; SOU) sinccisic.e le esemieieeisis 20 @ 27 
OxidemCitnare eye sie es © ale oinictss 2 > 1 @— 
TESINEA TO et USE CMe stele wists'e s\4¢ ciate ane 10 @ 11 
Precipitated ns. ce seh worse els 7 15 @ 16 
Manganese, borate, them. pure...... 30 @ 33 
teGhnicat Sais wewre tas 20. @ § 28 

oxide, 85 percent... c 54L@ 614 
resinate, fused ........ fatale 9@ i 
precipitated ...... ie lot a6 
sulphate (anhydrous) 1 @ Siz 
Zine; ‘carbonate. tae decisis eons ef 16%. @: 226 
resinate, fused ........ ire 8 @ 10 
precipitated Fiissses:.. stereos 16 @ 18 

sulphate crystales c.ndie cc see sss 444@ 5% 
stearate, precipitated ..... ates ee 2S @ arse 

Dryers, Liquid and Japan 

Browns Japan 22.05 ceceasis o----8 gal. 250 @ — 
Bronze siiguld. “ii. sis erotoievets cueteinietarcie loners 250 @ — 
Coach grinders’ japan ..........e6.- 5.75 @ — 
Coach painters’ japan....5....ccsees 3.00 @ — 
Japan gold size ..... Gisterene ek oun aieteye eis 4.25 @ 5.25 
Tdtqnia aryer saccmen ae fececseeairect lO. = 
Turpentine japan .....-. Bastien topes Os TO . — 


Whi te...j F900. mam pean lade: dena iiaes ele « 4.25 


$127,231,900, or 43 percent of all con- 
struction for residential buildings; 
$67,372,000, or 23 percent, for com- 
mercial buoldings ; $35,462,100, or 12 
percent for public works and utilities ; 
$19,454,400, or 6 percent, for indus- 
trial buildings, and $15,338,600, or 5 
percent, for educational buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported 
in January amounted to $638,153,300. 
This was very large in proportion to 
the amount of work started (contracts 
awarded), but it was 5 percent less 
than the amount reported in January 
of last year. The volume of newly 
planned work reported is usually very 
high in January. 

January building contracts in New 
York State and Northern New Jersey 
amounted to $110,770,900. This was 
an increase of nearly 10 percent over 
December and of nearly 5 percent over 
January, 1924. 

Contemplated new work reported 
last month amounted to $143,794,400, 
which was 40 percent under the 
amount reported in the previous Janu- 
ary. 


Glues 
Extra, white ........ Dinieieiaisislsts --. 380 @ 40 
Medium, White 22102: cic isicssinsc 3) 19 0 @ 725 
Cabinet, white or clear... - 17 @ 2 
TOW.) STAG cestacisiots al= jens) - 4@ i 
Foot Stock: 20056. os 6 sieeve ewer oss) 14 @) 18 
SEO Wy TD dark ahcacater a oa) bbi oi Ntal Wi eee A's metas os 13 @ 18 
COMICON PDOHEN aiic 5 sais serie aietetests cielo 6 13 @ 16 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..#@ gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 
Gold and Other Leaf 

Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 35x 
SSG pitas ae ccoriviats # pkg. 9.75 @12.00 
33%4x38%, XX deep ..... dele cldewinll. co) @12.50 
XX, imported, 3%x5y; in....... 17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 2%x3% In..... 2.25 @ 2.50 


Aluminum leaf, 5%4x5% in.......... 123 @ — 

Composition metal leaf, 5%x5% in... 1.70 @ — 
Package consists of 500 leaves, in 

books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 

he. to a discount of 2 percent for 

eash. 


Gums 


These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add lc. 
per lb. 
DAMMAR 
Bataviaror Padang. ss tk was des 8 lb. 29 @ 30 
Pin gse panes — INGOs 15.0 cee was Meves. shee eu: 60k 3.1 @ 32 
UNC ei aah c eieincvate eran rate eere.eca 6 cl a Se 
GS ee ace Re wa Ne (eo waren 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
Boldpalorsccee caer weeks @lb. 16 @ 17 
PON DLC Hotta averetotetars etnieteregieaeie ellie 94@ 10% 
KAURI 
BS ORCA cc esas wae A aisle gins actin ate Ib 58 @ 65 
BS TNOie Ss wistasierevete nls 6 wie plats, stalath ceisisinrete 37 @ 41 
Ete NG Mia. ielae aeiers.ele guelalalete Matestviate o.a5 6 28 @ 31 
CO) NT PGA AOR ACU OOUCOCODOREED SORICn 25 @ 26 
EVUSUtAMS oferatctarstolsatels a eso ccraetadia. © ATESAC 7 @ 8 
MANILA 
WV AR SEC Sip 'alagik ci'sieis wie ce:saree es Ib 19 @ 21 
ENED Sp KISULG 05. < ofa sielivsretsisiele:civis sie'a sialvinisle 12 @ i184 
GRE i iealurs eisiie s:divers avis vais <laetalela(ele's 11 @ — 
PONTINAK 
MINX Oe arcs ees atelsvavenatece’s, che; sare cies iain'a b. 80 @ 81 
OTL atari d scaltalaveldaleiwived st seis. sain ara « 14 @ 15 
COIS Gis saw 3 tee Wa «Bis aie cis > dads Sérec 0b 11 @ 18 
' PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. # lb. 6%@ 7 
PRIA ae ch chasaintaceo mas veseim nial h Sapretrerecese sve 4@ 41% 


SHELLAC 
sasvcorcese siaieecisleieielvie vais ® |b. 


Diamond. Tec ec wneccele oc ceweceascoee 
Superfine, orange 
Wine; OFANLE). en d'elsee ose ecaje.niselule® ole 
To aN. 
A Co IPAPNGE! sccitie's selec Cobia s vsicise cise 


Bleached, ground 
bone dry ..... wleictais pietetaratete\steiarste 


Linseed and Other Oils 


Linseed oil, raw (7% lbs, to gal) in 
5-bbl. 


lots.........@ gal, 1.15 


in single barrels ........... 1.16 @ 


in cans, charged extra, 7% 


lbs, to gal. by measure.. 1.20 @ 


boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 
price of raw oil 

double boiled, add 8c. 

refined, add 4c. 
China wood oil, bbls...... es 2 00 
Corn, ) crude, 2 pp lsaecie anc. cles petaereieers 
Soya, Crude, Ppl Scnicc..cise.serereee eee 
Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.0.b. fac- 


tory 
light, strained 
yellow, bleached 
white, bleached 


re 


Pigments, Dry 


Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- 
lb. bags (bags extra).... 
in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra).... 


Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 


Flake white, American, powd., in 
100-lb. drums 
Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs (less 
quantity discounts)...... 
500 lbs. up to 600 Ibs..... 
Kegs (100 Ibs.) 
All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 

are for single delivery. 


see w ee nene 


Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 
Single:barrelsy, «se. eee 
Metallic paint, best brown, 300-Ib. 
DDISI So cle:s atevain cveisterclatereme 

best red, 400-lb. bbls...... AOGaS 
Orange mineral, Amer., 800-Ib. 
edska, pkeral siunrec eons 

in barrels, 500 lbs.......... 

Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in 
bbls., 500-600 lbs....... 

White lead, basic carbonata sor- 
roded, in oil, in 100-Ib. 

drums (less quantity dis- 

Counts) Set nee etn eee 

in 500-lb. bbls. (less quan- 

tity, (discoumts) sae. sce oe 

basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 

dry, 500-Ib. casks....... 

basie lead sulphate, blue, bbls., 

OO MbssyhGe are # |b. 


All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery, 

Zinc oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
‘“‘Horse Head’’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 
rels)— 


Special 


a i ie aa 


‘“‘Leaded’’ brands— 
Standard 
Sterling 
Superior 


76 @ TW 
76 @ TW7 
76 @ T7 
65 @ 67 
64 @ 66 
61 @ 63 
60 @ 61 
62 @ 63 
73 @ 74 
17 @ — 
150 
14@ — 
62 @ — 
4 @ — 
77 @ = 
79 @ 80 
Cents 
per pound. 
26@ 2% 
3%@ 3 
44@ — 
17%%4@ — 
16%4@ — 
134@ — 
1644@ — 
6%@ 6% 
7 @ ™% 
24@ 2% 
3%@ 3 
164@ — 
177 @ — 
134@ — 
1644@ — 
15%@ 16% 
1¥%@ — 
10 @ 114% 
84@ — 
84@ — 
8%4@ — 
%@ — 
7%@ — 
T@Q — 
TQ — 
7%@Q — 
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French process— 


‘Florence’ brands— 
WHILST Sea) a ais'e 0s cierccrelh aeeere cee 12%@ 
GrFEGn Beal me 45 00.0010 eccecceseees 11IK®@ 
Red seal ..... 0 60.0 ae o-eere seeee 10K%@ 
Albalith lithopone .... .......- At 65%@ 
Leaded grades, Ame~“ 1 process— 
commercially lea” “wee......... Thk@ 
Lead grades ..... > eile’ 6) oii oi0 7 @ 
Pigments in Oil 
White lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs.@ lb. 16%@ 
Red lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs........ 16%@ 
Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 lbs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
5-ton lots and less than a carload, 
10% and 734%; carloads, 10% and 
10%. 
Zine in oil (Green Seal)— 
Net weight packages— 
DO=I DSK OLS! siei\cleianiacssinielert late ®ilb. 20 @ 
25-Ib. kegs <... staidiai wecetarete sie! sha 21 @ 
AZIG=Ib KOSS’ croc tase ssicceme eens sec 


500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of 
10%. 

All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. 

Red lead, in oil, steel kegs, less than 
BOO Whsiese'. 5 casing p 
500 lbs. up to 2,000 Ibs......... 14 
2,500 Ibs. up to 10,000 Ibs....... 
10,000 lbs. up to 30,000 Ibs.....13.36 

All above prices for red lead 

and red lead in oil are subject 

to cash discount of 2 percent 

and are for single delivery. 


100 Ibs. 184@ 


els 


Sandpaper 
Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half 
quire. 
9x11 in. 83%4x10% in. 
$7.50 $6.75 
7.50 6.75 
7.50 6.75 
est K IS HCY PAR: 7.95 7.20 
9.00 8.10 
10.50 9.15 
12.15 10.35 
13.95 11.70 
15.90 13.20 
10.50 9.15 


Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 


20 to 40 percent, 


Shellac. See Gums 


Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. 
percent and more off. 


5-lb. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 


Larger packages, 10 


® gal. 4.55 @ 4.65 
5-lb. pure orange shellac (1-gal. cans) 4.25 @ 4.35 
@ 4.35 
@ 4.05 


Full cases pure white shellac....... 4.25 
Full cases pure orange shellac....... 


Usual differential for barrels and 
5-gal. cans. 


Steel Wool 


Shavings 5 
Above prices subject to 20 
percent discount on 500-lb. lots, 
5 percent on 100-lb. lots. 


Household sizes .......... ---@ gross 9.00 
BS Sross Otel! sis Sis i eles ciete - 8.10 
TORE ross) lots Kecwelerrcame’s carcetee - 7.80 


Q 9QH99 


Q89 
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Turpentine and Rosin 


Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.# gal. 1.08 @ Li 
Wood turpentine, steamed, dist 8 @ | 
destruetive < fe... +.aeen A @ 
DS RE ee IO IAD ASO Sse Ta @ 
DD Visters shes ete toteia cleanin @ 
EU is \atetaletstcr ore eine tarenete aie twieieteveletotetele i @ 
ec ioleseneiaiene¥eley oreverete tans ie haope wate 6.25 @ 
G istiiaveeae etotee i cau ete 6.25 @ | 
BH ide teres oe. s eee --. 625 @ 
Time ore oertictore Dial eta\s/piatevete erate BOUO ibrash 1a. 
OV seen silane ne egies, ele eaieisias eG. OO Gm 
INAS hee ates oh audllese Yala abe ale teietatete te crese 630 @ 
Nj iecce echo e's.ai shots oie le le ete atten 6.60 @ | 
W. Gidaoecnee Baiac tess <0 os.eieinieo at DOM Coan 
Wi Wis & corsieietstenstanats agalactiae 8.00 @ . 
Rosin, ‘pitch’ ssc eoees- DDI. 5.75 @ Be 
Rosin oil, first rectified.. Peal. 48 @ 4 
second rectified ....<secwe seems @ 4 
third ‘rectified sicleestete seocecssce 00 QE 
fourth rectified ..... wasieae caw 55 @ & 
Window Glass 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A | 
25 6x 8 _ to 10x15......$24.00 $20.00 $1 
11x142 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 2C 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 2] 
18x22 2 
50 20x20§ to 20x80...... 28.00 23.70 22 
54 15x26 to 24x30...... 29.00 24.50 23 
60 26x28 to 24x386...... 30.00 26.00 23 
26x34 ) 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25 
30x30 J : 
32x38 2 
80 34x36§ to 30x50..... . 36.50 33.25 28 
84 30x52 to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 31 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes A A | 
25 6x 8 to 10x15......$32.00 $28.00 $26 
11x14) 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 ~ 31.00 29 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 39.00 34.00 31 
20x80 icicle 37.00 34 
38.00 35 
24x36...... 39.00 35 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 38 
30x30 J 
32x38 
80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 41 
84 30x52 to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 42 
90 30x56 to 34x56...:.. 55.00 50.00 46 
94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 47 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 -00 56 
Sizes making over 100 united inches, packed 
100-foot cases only. 
105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $120 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 136 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180 
The following discounts apply for all reguli 


Single strength and double strength window gla 
in carload lots and over, for shipments in zor 


B, C, D, E and F:— 


Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket siz 
88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 
and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; s 


gle strength A quality, 50-inch and above 
sizes, 85 and 2 percent, 


brack 


Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket siz: 
88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34a 


40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent 


; sing 


strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizi 


85 and 2 percent. 

Double strength A quality, all brackets, 
cent. 

Double strength B quality, all brackets, 
cent. 


87 pe 
88 pe 


Boxing charge for single and double are as ft 
lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-fo 
box; above size up to and including 100 unit 
inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100. united inche 


80c. per 100-foot box. 
For glass packed 100 feet to the case the 


charg 


will be double the amount charged for the san 


size packed 50 feet to the box. 
Fractional 


strength, one fraction, 15c, per box; 


cutting charges as follows: 


—Sing 


two fra 


tions, 30c, per box; double strength, one fractio 


20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


A New Edition of 


“1995 PAINT QUESTIONS ANSWERED” 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


Every possible phase of the Painting and Decorating business is covered in this 800- 
page book. The subject matter has been written by experts, and, while it deals with 


many practical and technical problems, 


it is written in clear, easily understandable Eng- 


lish. It will prove a never-failing source of information every day in the year. 
The Book is Indexed and any subject may easily be found. 
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Price $6.00, Postpaid 
100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For a Durable White Enamel Job Use 
Ayanize — |ts Beauty is Lasting 


Finished with 
| ordinary 
1white enamel 


Finished with 


Ayanize 
WHITE ENAMEL 


Study cne xsustration above. It is typical of many comparative tests. 

Half the panel was finished with three coats of KYANIZE White Enamel 

and the balance with an equal number of coats of another enamel. Six months 

exposure to the elements brought about the results illustrated. The KYANIZE 

half was unchanged, retaining its whiteness, lustre and porcelain-like surface, 

while the other half was noticeably checked, cracked and in many places the 
enamel had peeled off. 


Leading painters and decorators are today using KYANIZE White Enamel in 
ever increasing numbers. ‘The great beauty, durability and economy of KYAN- 
IZE cannot be surpassed. 


IT IS CHEAPEST IN THE END, for KYANIZE White Enamel covers nearly 
double the surface of ordinary enamels and flows with great freedom under the 
brush, eliminating the heavy labor expense that tacky, sticky, brush-pulling 
enamels require. It is a beautiful white and retains its whiteness} it positively 
will not crack, chip or peel and is absolutely waterproof. 


PAINTERS, fill in the attached coupon, pin it to your letterhead and try 
KYANIZE Enamel on our “satisfaction guaranteed offer.” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


EVERETT STATION, BOSTON 49, MASS., U.S.A. 
San Francisco Office nnd Warehouse, 1151 Mission St. Chicago Office and Warehouse, 525 W. Roosevelt Road 


eee a ea esa ea ea ea ea eee eae eae ees Se ee 


Boston Varnish Company, 


SPECIAL Rea AEY Sede Anat chs Su een ae eS Ys sferind sd Adlajod 3 ITN oe A ee 


4 i Painter Sign Here 
In accordance with your advertisement in the Feb- 


OFFER TO ruary issue of Painters Magazine, send me 6 gallons of 
KYANIZE White Enamel in gallon cans, on,your regu- tt tt etree teeters see ea ok SE Roe 
lar terms. It is understood that I may use 1 gallon ¥ 


PAINTERS If and if the results are not satisfactory I may return 


BPnesualance, Ol.0; SAllOns ahr yOUs wh ane napensrgey +) 1 CEPR Via ic citueek vic wade svt oeHet obec cbs eG cecwiccceee 
for the gallon I have used. Town & State 
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Continued from page 9/ 


to present to you, our retiring president, 
this handsome traveling bag, containing 
millions of pounds of love and affection 
for you.” 

Past President Thomas P. Nolan re- 
sponded briefly, declaring himself to b. 
“the proudest and happiest salesman in 
New York,” 

Andrew L. Somers, a member of the 
New York club and recently élected Con- 
gressman from Brooklyn, was the last 
speaker of the evening. In part he said: 


“After listening to the two past pres- 
idents I thought that if the sixteen others 
were equal to them, no wonder we have 
such a wonderful organization. This 
new job to which I have recently been 
elected is the only one I know of where 
the salary starts in March, and the man 
is not expected to go to work until the 
following December. 

“In looking over the paper this -eve- 
ning I was impressed with the report 
showing the large percentage of lawyers 
in both houses of Congress, It seems to 
me that we should have more business 
men there: I do not believe that a Con- 
gress composed of business men would 
pass a law that would prevent a man of 
eighteen from making a living. But that 
is being done in the so-called Child Labor 
Law. 

“Our conception of home, school and 
church are all important, but combined 
with these must be a wholesome appre- 
ciation of and insistence of industry.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Somers’ re- 
marks the salesmen stood and sang “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 
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Chairman William A. Robertson, of the 
Committee on Entertainment, then took 
charge, and a number of professional ar- 
tists were introduced and an evening of 
an exceptional high-grade entertainment 


followed. 


Those present were: 


Andrew L. Somers 
John C. Ball 

E. V. Peters 
William F. Quirk, Jr. 
Oswald B. Strong 
Thomas F. Williams 
H. A. Wilsey 

J. A, Zang 

Jerry Wilson 
Rollan C, Munster 
Paul B. Reynolds 
Conrad G. Engel 
Hdward J. Fellows 
John A, Ronan 

M. A._Markhelm 
Dp, EP Turner. 
Adam H. Fox 

Sol Findmeer 
John A. Clinch 
John A. Hellawell 
John J. Gallagher 
Charles J. Monasch 
Henry Monasch 
Samuel I. Novick 
S. Planor 

M. Harris 

Tobias Klein 
Michael Goldberg 
Charles Rubinstein 
Alex. Weiskopf 
David Meyer 
Barney Meyer 
Louis Meyer 

Max Igstaedter 
Gus Igstaedter 
Al, Ebert 

Louis 'Sussfield 
William Klein 
Robert W. Murray 
George Velthen 
John Maurer 

S. H. Solinger 
Herman Trommer 
Sidney H. Carpenter 
BE. A. Spieck 

H. A. Bade 

James B. McDonald 
Leo Silverstein 
Thomas I. Morrow 


Herman Feinstein 
Elias Sanders 
James Dreghorn 
Andrew Dreghorn 
Arthur Olsen 
Frank.J. McCaffrey 
c. J. Tompkins 
W. B. Miller 

Cc. B. Stott 

W. L. Schoeder 
Harold Rowe 

B. E. Froman 
William Faust 

H. Scott 

F. B. McCarthy 
H. C. Kieselblach 
Edward F. Daily 
William A. V. Lind 
Cc. J. Williams 

H. G. Sidford 

F. W. Geiler, Sr. 
F. W. Geiler, Jr. 
Harry G. Geiler 
Frank C. Geiler 

B. B. Buckingham 
Charles Roth 
John Carl 

Cc. H.; Unckles 
Harry Wolf 
Thomas J. Ronan 
Arthur T. Ronan 
Samuel Hamelberger 
Benj. Silverstein 
Emil H. Schneier 
DeLong Philson 
Andrew Birgel 

Cc. S. Weiss 
James C. Kelly 
John H. Schumann 
Everitt J. Cole 

Cc. D. Johnson 

A. G. Russell 
Joseph Lindner 
Walter F. Swearer 
H. H. Bush 

R. R. Murphy 

F. DePuy 

C. H. DuBois 

A. Guthartz 
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Jack Szerlip 

B. Farber 

P. R. Forest 

P. H. Ossenfort 
Frank P. Bohnet 
Henry J. Bingham 
Louis Feldman 
Joseph Janover 
Louis Cohen 
Louis Belkin 
Charles Goedschmit 
John Olson 
Henry Byan 
Harry Byan 
Joseph Blau 

J. Evans 

Alex Meyers 
William B. Long 
John J. Keane 
Charles Baliff 
Harry Earon 
Alfred Luebeck 
Benjamin H. Joseph 
R. C. Bergmann 
Abraham Siegel 
H. A. Bonyun 
Abe de Lemos 
George M. Jenkin 
Fred Andres 

P. EH, Bannerman 
F. C. McPeak 
Thomas HB. Kearns 
Cc. O. Hosinger 
William H. Hurley 
Oscar Wiener 

FP. C. Schmidt 


Thomas Nolan 
Abe Seplowitz 
Julius Seplowitz 
Victor Seplowitz 
George Seplowitz 
William Seplowitz 
Sol Schwartz 
August Guthartz 
Lester LaMothe 
Ww. A. Reintanz 
George A. Milton 
Jack Milton 
Irving Siegel 
Wm. A. Robertson 
Jules Siegel 

W. T. Stott 
William P. Symonds 
Charles B. Moore 
E. K. Larsen 
Carl J. Thompson 
Eugene F. Gillmore 
R. E. Monagle 

H. D. MecCrum 

L. E, Jamine 

A: Graieiin 

R. H. Blenderman 
Moses Litzky 
Murray Shiller 

F. R. Trafford 
William C. Mauch 
Ernest Kuno 

J. Arthur Mauch 
Vv. G. Fairweather 
Clarence W. Lake 
John H. Vaujock. 


DU PONT CHICAGO MEETING 


The Western sales division of the 
paint and varnish departments of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., held its an- 
nual salesmen’s conference at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Chicago, January 
5 and 6. At a smoker held at the HEdge- 
water Beach Hotel during the confer- 
ence, S. B. Woodbridge, general manager 


of trade sales, was the principal speaker. 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Watson will 
leave Chicago January 25 ‘for Los An- 
geles, whence they will sail for a three 
months ’trip to Honolulu. 


Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. ‘ 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century's 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ie 


“6 


~ 
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\LES MANAGERS’ PROGRAM 
T PITTSBURGH ANNOUNCED 


Following a meeting of the Paint and 
wrmnish Sales Managers’ Council today, 
“W. Lindsay, chairman, issued the fol- 
wing tentative program for the sales 
anagers’ conference, to be held in Pitts- 
igh, June 3, at the William Penn Ho- 
1: 

7. “Building and Maintaining a Sales 
ganization.” 

9. “Impressions of a Merchant on the 
uality of Present-Day Sales Solicita- 


on.” 

3. “The Partial Payment Plan for 
,inting, Another Development of the 
ive the Surface Campaign.” 

4 “What Does the Advertising Depart- 
ent Expect of the Sales Department?” 

5. “Application of the Code of Ethics 
Solicitation and Demonstration.” 

§. “Symposium on Industrial Sales.” 
The speakers selected to discuss these 
ibjects will be announced later. There 
ill be at least one important speaker 
lected from outside of the industry. 
Mr. Lindsay adds: ‘The object and 
urpose of the Sa.es Managers’ Council 
+ Through fraternal co-operation, in- 
sstigation and systematic interchange 
* ideas and information, to secure the 
snefits of the best, most efficient and 
ost economical methods in the sales, 
arketing and distribution of paint and 
arnish products. 


“The success of this work will depend 
ntirely upon the attitude of the indi- 
idual sales executive, how much each 
; willing to contribute, the seriousness 
ith which he considers his participation, 
nd his attitude toward problems affect- 
ig sales, that should command the united 
ttention of all sales managers. 

“The jobbers, the retailers and the 
ainters in the various associations as- 
emble at least once a year, and for 
ne to three days they seriously consider 
heir selling problems and invariably de- 
elop well-defined programs. If we find 
ur customers interested in problems 
hat affect their source of supply as well 
s their sales, then it should be obvious 
9 any far-sighted sales manager that we 
hould get together and devote an equal 
mount of time to the questions which 
ffect the sales of our merchandise to 
he trade represented in the membership 
f these various national associations,” 
The members of the executive commit- 
es of the Sales Managers’ Council, to- 
ether with Mr. Lindsay, are: C. W. Hast- 
yood, Providence, R. I.; E. F. Hopper, 
Newark, N. J.; Phil Lotz, St. Louis; E. 
J. Peters, New York; S. B. Woodbridge, 
Wilmington, Del,; Arthur M. East, Phil- 
idelphia, 


NEW SALESMAN WITH 
MONROE, LEDERER & TAUSIG 


J. Edward Mathews has joined the Mon- 
roe, Lederer and Tausig organization, 
ind will be Western sales manager, tak- 
ng the territory from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Coast. J. W. Blich- 
‘eldt will represent the company in Min- 
leapolis and St. Paul. A. W. R. Atkin- 
son has been transferred from his terri- 
ory in the East to the Middle West, and 
is contemplating making St. Louis his 
headquarters. W. McNaughton will rep- 
resent the organization in Southern 
California. L. K. Stupell will take care 
of all salesmen. 

The Wohlworth Paint Distributing 
Company, 1306 Prospect avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are distributing Moleta White 
-roducts in Cleveland territory. 
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“De hiding power of dis Solarite 
will eben make a lamp post shine!” 


The other night Solarite and Cresto were on their way 
home from work, when they suddenly spied a lamp post 
with the light out. 


“Took here, Cresto. Does you see dat lamp post which 
am out? . . . Well, I kin make dat light shine agin!” 


“How cum, big boy?” 
“By just one swipe ob me brush, Cresto, dat’s how! 
You all knows dat my Solarite has de world’s greatest 


hiding power, sich dat it will eben make dat black lamp 
post shine white agin!” 


“Aw, quit yo kiddin’, I want my suppa, but I won’t eat 
dat kinda applesauce.” 


“All right, Cresto, here’s where I proves it. Stand up 
agin dat post. That’s a boy—now watch me 
Cresto, dere’s de light!” 


“Yes, and presto, dere’s de cop! Beat it, quick!” 


* * * * 2 © £ * SB HF 


Of course, Solarite and Cresto have unusual hiding 
qualities. Any painter will tell you that extremely fine 
milling makes them that way. And what’s more, he will 
prove it to you, although he may not use the same method 
which Solarite used. 


; In fact, hiding power is just one of the superior work- 
ing qualities of these paints which make painters always 
come back for more Solarite and Cresto. 


You'll like either Solarite or Cresto. And if you haven't 
used either of them, by all means try them out now. We 
know you'll be pleased with the results. 


Ask your dealer for Solarite or Cresto. He has them in 
stock or can easily get them for you. Try them now! 


CoMPANY 


St.Louis.Mo. 


REG. US. PAT OFF 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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A PERFEC 
PERMANENT AND WASHABLE 
PEAD FLAT FINISH 


WHITE 


FOR WALLS, CEILINGS 
MaERIOR wooDwoRK 
METAL SURFACES &C 


EF-ES-CO 


HEN a flat finish is wanted on 

walls and ceilings, Felton -Sibley’s 
EF-ES-CO will prove the most satisfac- 
tory and economical. 


Here is a washable, flat paint of excep- 
tional covering power both in area and in 
density. 


Its greater light reflecting qualities make 
it of value in factories, show-rooms and 
workshops. 


EF-ES-CO, besides being water- proof, 
will not dust, powder, peel or scale. It 
is a permanent finish. 


Ask us for full information on EF-ES-CO 
and sample can. 


FELTON-SIBLEY € CO. tne. 


DE. Se aye sf Baise a 


FELTON - SIBLEY 


ma (e3 of 


\ Colors, Paints and Varnishes Since 1863 
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ECORATORS who 


choose Hilo Molmanite get 
a white enamel well fitted for 
outdoor use. No weather con- 
ditions can hurt it; no drench- 


ing downpours can penetrate its 
finish. 


It pays you to use an enamel 
with satisfaction and long wear 
built in it. The durability of 
Hilo Molmanite will help you 
and will please your customers. 


You'll thank yourself for pi. king on 
so good an enamel as Hilo Molmanite. 
Satisfaction or money back right 
where you purchased. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


(Moller & Schumann Co.) 


1 Gerry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Williamsburg 5380) 


Chicago: 2420-2 Washburne Ave., Seeley 0150 
Boston: 104 Hanover St., Capitol 4832 
Philadelphia: 27 Sontn 4th St.. Lombard 7722 


International Association Master House 
ainters and Decorators of the United 
tates and Canada.—President, F. M. 
fichael, Waterloo, Iowa; vice-president, 
P. Rising, Chicago, Tll.; secretary- 
seasurer, Carl H. Dabelstein, 156 West 
jth street, New York, N.. Y. - 1926 con- 
ention in Philadelphia. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 


CALIFORNIA 
President, George Bowen, San Francis- 
0; secretary, William Woolley, 241 High- 
1nd avenue, Burlingame. 
? CANADA 
President, C. M. Bennett, Walkerville, 
ntario; secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 
7 Queen street, West Toronto; treasurer, 
V. Bavington, 2030 Dundas ‘street, West 
‘oronto. 1925 convention, Chatham, Ont. 
CONNECTICUT 
President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; 
scretary, O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hart- 
ywrd. The 1926 convention will be held in 


Vaterbury. 
ILLINOIS 
President, J. P. Rising, Chicago; sec- 
stary, E. J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson 
venue, Peoria. 1925 convention, Elgin, 
ugust 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
He INDIANA 
President, Charles H. Sedan, Indian- 
polis; secretary-treasurer, C. H. Nor- 
jan, 623 North Noble street, Indianapolis. 
IOWA 
President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; 
secretary, F. M. Michael, Waterloo. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President, John Lingard, Somerville; 
secretary, R. M. Nothelfer, Hyde Park. 
MICHIGAN 
President, Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; 
eeretary-treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 
31 Eastern avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids. 
925 convention, Battle Creek. 
MINNESOTA ~ 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; sec- 
ue, S. Minneapolis. 1926 convention, St. 
aul, January 19, 20 and 21. 
MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, J. H. Thaden, Atchison, Kan.; 
ecretary - treasurer, Dan W. _ Brown, 
021 W. Douglas street, Wichita, Kan. 
2 NE SKA 
President, C. L. Elwick, Lincoln; secre- 
ary-treasurer, A. C. Smith, 4024 Cum- 
ning street, Omaha. 
NEW JERSEY 
President, John M. Roddy, Bloomfield; 
Villiam F. Christiansen, 2 North Park 
treet, Hast Orange. 
NEW YORK 
President, Alfred E. Joy, New York 
‘ity; secretary, Irving A. Jacobs, 116 Earl] 
treet, Rochester. 1925 convention, West- 
linister Park, Thousand Islands, July 27, 
8 29, 30 and 31. 
NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, 
i. Dak. 1926 convention, Fargo, North 
Jakota, January. 
OHIO 
President, Edward L. Bolce, Cincinnati: 
ecretary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 
last Highty-eighth street, Cleveland. 1925 
onvention, Cedar Point, July 21, 22, 23 


nd 24, 

OREGON 

President, E. T. Crane. Portland; secre- 
ary, Frank Demme. 265 Russell street, 
ortland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh: 
ecretary, G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street, 
hiladelphia. 1926 convention in Harris- 


urg. 
WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; sec- 
tary, F. BH. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, 
eattle. 
P WESTERN CANADA 
‘Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Mary- 
and Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Directory of National Associations, Master 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, 
Colo.; secretary-treasurer, F. D. Heid- 
brak, 74 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; 
secretary-treasurer, Henry F. Moers, -733 
College avenue, Racine. 1925 convention, 
Milwaukee. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chest- 
nut street, Waukegan; secretary-treasur- 
er, Mrs. C. E. Bruner, Waukegan. 


OHIO 
President, Mrs. Conrad Krause, 1378 
East 88th street, Cleveland; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Elyria. 


IOWA 
President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 
Jefferson avenue, Des Moines; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Leo Magnus. Des Moines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde 
Park; secretary, Mrs. Ida Kelley. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 


BUFFALO 

President, A. S. Thompson, 431 Delaware 
avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Harry 
C. Brant, 30 W. Girard blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA 

East Bay Paint and Wall Paper Sales- 
men’s Club—President, D. M. Schindler, 
National Lead Co., 750 McKinley avenue, 
Oakland; secretary, Robert Roe, 1810 San 
Paolo, Oakland. 


CINCINNATI 
President, S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead 
Co., Cincinnati; secretary, Charles Sin- 
clair, North Side Paint Co. 
CLEVELAND 
President, Thomas F.. Coffey, 426 Huron 
Road; secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo 
Ave. Meets Hotel Winton last Friday of 


month. 
CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club.— 
President, C. Fred Winslow, Hartford; 
secretary, Chester E. Hammond, 116 Lan- 
caster road, West Hartford. 

DETROIT 

President, A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb 
street, Detroit; secretary, George Moser, 
Jr., Detroit Oil & Naval Stores, Detroit. 


ILLINOIS 
President, J. B. Morrison, John Lucas & 
Co., Chicago; secretary, James T. Comer, 
Heath & Milliken Co., 1833 Seward street, 


Chicago. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
President, Harry F. Reed, A. Burdsal 
Co., Indianapolis; secretary, Robert P. 
Giddens, Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co., 
Indianapolis. 
KANSAS CITY 
President, Walter K. Hoffman, Fifth and 
Wyandotte streets, Kansas City; secre- 
tary, W. D. Hanchey, 308 Delaware ave- 
nue, Kansas City. : 
MASSACHUSETTS 
>» Paint Salesmen’s Club of New England. 
—President, Floyd E. Rich, Winthrop; 
secretary, Edward Healey, 14 Curve street, 


Wellesley. 
NEW JERSEY 

Travelers’ Association of Paint and 
Allied Salesmen of New Jersey.—Presi- 
dent, O. G. Schaefer, P. O. Box 353, Mont- 
clair; secretary, HE. J. Fellows, Newark. 
Meets first and third Fridays of each 
month at Achtel-Stetters, Broad street, 


Newark. 
NEW YORK 
Travelers’ Association of the Local Paint 
and Allied Trades of New York.—Presi- 
dent, J. C. Ball, New York; secretary, O. 
B. Strong, 263 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
President, Willard E. Maston, the Hagle- 
Picher Co., Philadelphia; secretary, G. G. 
Williams, John Lucas & Co., 322 Race 
street, Philadelphia. Meets second Friday 
of each month at Hotel Vendig, Thirteenth 
and Filbert streets, Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH 
President, L. C. Sadd, T. H. Nevin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
President, E. T. Jones, 1101'S. 3d street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 
304 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
TEXAS 


President, Charles P. Jarrett, Dallas, 
Texas; secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Mar- 
ket street, Dallas, Texas. 


WISCONSIN 


Secretary, A. F. Mack, Top Oil and Sup- 
ply Co., Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation.—President, C. V. Peters, New 
York, N. Y.; secretary, George V. Horgan, 
18 East Forty-first street, New York. 1925 
convention, Cleveland, Ohio, October 19- 
Zoe 

National Association of Paint Sales- 
men.—President, J. W. Kelly, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, Marcy and Flushing avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; secretary, L. M. Hardy, 
177 Standish street, New Haven, Conn. 

National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors.—President, Henry Woodlock, Detroit. 
Secretary, E. R. Drake, 140 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States.—President, Donald A. Kohr, 
Dayton, O.; secretary, George B. Heckel, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 


_ciation.—President, S. B. Woodbridge, Wil- 


mington, Del.; secretary, George B. Heckel, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Railway Equipment Painting Division.— 
Chairman, F. W. Bowers, Kent, Ohio; 
secretary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

Maintenance of Way Master Painters.— 
President, H. F. Jones, Wabash, Ind.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. E. Martin, Room 19, 
Union* Pacific Building. Kansas Citv. Mo. 

National Association of Save-the-Sur- 
face Salesmen.—President, W. G. Lahey, 
Newark, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
M. East, Save-the-Surface Campaign, 
Philadelphia. 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 

New England States.—Joseph L. White, 
New Haven, President Connecticut Paint 
Salesmen’s Club. 

Ohio, Kentucky, Western New York and 
Pennsylvania—E. H. Kluth, Cleveland, 
President Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club of Cleveland. 4 

Kansas, Missouri, Ohlahoma, Nebraska 
and Western lowa.—G. E. Sheen, Kansas 
City, President Save tue Surface Sales- 


‘men’s Club of Kansas City. 


Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Eastern 
lowa.—J. B. Morrison, Chicago, President 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Illinois. a 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota.—J. W. Kelly, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Wisconsin. 

Pacific Coast.—D. M. Schindler, Oaklana, 
Cal., President Hast Bay Paint and Wall- 
paper Salesmen’s Club. 

Southern States.—R. D. Sullivan, 424 
Josephine street, New Ovleans. 
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Carrara White 
and Fres-Co-Lite 


are as high in quality 
as the Master painter's 
reputation for turning 
out perfect jobs. 


Carrara White— 


as White and as Permanent as the 
marble from which it takes its name. 
Free flowing—self-leveling —high 
gloss A long oil enamel for inside 
or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite— 


A better Paint for better Painters. 
A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall 
Paint of heavy body. Easy brush- 
ing and wonderful opacity. Made 
in permanent White and 18 attrac- 
tive shades. 


If your dealer does not handle them—write us 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard — Bush—Paca and Severn St 


Baltimore, Md. 


A Leaflet that will 
help the Contractory 


It gives valuable facts 


about how to— 


Get a rubbed enamel effect on 
paint; Clean floors, stairs, etc. 
for revarnishing; Level plaster 
spots; F emove tiled or varnish- 


ed wall paper; 


Wetordry is the original waterproof sand- 
paper that made sanding with water pos- 
sible. It is manufactured exclusively by 
the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Company 
(the 3-M Company) of Saint Paul, Minn. 


By permitting the use of water in sanding | 


it eliminates dust and enables the painter 
to produce an elegant finish with less 
effort than the old way required. 


Address your request for the Leaflet to 
The 3-M Company 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


795 FOREST STREET SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE ORIGINAL 
WATERPROOF 
SANDPAPER 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip You'll soon have 


By M. C. Hillick 


Friends of Martin Kane, superintend- 
ent of the D & H Co.’s Office building at 
Albany, N. Y., and formerly, for many 
years, in charge of the company’s M. of 
W. painting, will be glad to know that 
he is enjoying good health and the con- 
genial duties to which he was assigned 
upon retirement as master painter of the 
M. of W. department. 


Charles A. Seber, aged 79, died at his 
home, Atchison, Kansas, January 9. We 
mention the fact here, because for a pe- 
riod of fifty years he had worked as a 
painter at the local shops of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway, retiring a few 
years ago on a pension, Mr. Seber was 
born in Mijolby, Sweden, and came to 
this country shortly after the Civil War. 
His loyalty to the great corporation that 
employed him was admirabie, He proved 
a steady workman, thrifty, quiet, polite, 
of serene temperament; and his citizen- 
ship was of the highest type. In these 
worthy attainments Charles Seber, hum- 
ble workman, conferred distinction upon 
the painting cratt. 


For a time prior to the holidays Master 
Painter W. J. Barrett, of the Rutland, 
Vt., shops, of the Rutland Railroad, suf- 
fered a severe attack of grippe, but at 
this writing he is quite his former self, 
and getting out that excelleit brand of 
work for which these shops are noted. 

On January 6, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
Gearhart were victims of an automobile 
accident that sent Mrs. Gearhart to a 


hospital in Altoona suffering from a 
fractured collar-bone and severe ‘con- 
tusions. By chance, Mr. Gearhart es- 


caped with a scalp laceration and minor 
bruises. Mr. and Mrs. Gearhart were 
riding in their car on the highway lead- 
ing from Altoona to Hollidaysburg, and 
another car, driven by a woman, in at- 
tempting to pass theni, made a sharp 
turn directly in front of the Gearhart 
machine, forcing the latter into the ditch 
and badly damaging both front wheels, 
fenders, windshield, etc. At last reports 
both Mr. and Mrs. Gearhart were recoy- 
ering nicely. 

A recent caller upon George Lord, vet- 
eran foreman painter at the Fitchburg, 
Mass., shops of the Boston and Maine, 
found him hale and hearty, and busy 
enough to make even a younger man 
dodge visitors. And we don’t ever re- 
member when George wasn’t that way. 

At the Readville, Mass., shops, of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford, 
Master Painter Andrew Boyle has re- 
cently suffered a slight reduction in his 
working force, and a reduced schedule of 
weekly shop hours. However, business 
skies are brightening, with an increased 
Volume of painting repairs as a result. 
As an indirect, yet specific presentation 
of the gigantic proportions of the rail- 
way car and locomotive painting bus- 
‘iness, the railway equipment purchased 
during the year 1924, makes an almost 
_ Spectacular showing. Give - e painting 
and unishing of this equipment any fair 
tatio you may decide upon, and it will 
at once become apparent that the rail- 
‘Way painting interests, apart from the 
‘Yepainting industry, are of mammoth 
‘proportions. Here is the statement: Lo- 
comotives ordered, 1,413; approximate 
value of each, $63,000; freight cars or- 
rea, 143,728, approximate value of each, 


‘ Continued on page 105 
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GODFREY M. HOEFLER 


Godfrey Hoefler, of Dunkirk, N. Y., is 
master painter at the Brooks plant, in that 
city, of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, He was born in Bavaria, Germany, 
Jan. 13, 1870. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the employ of the then Brooks 
Locomotive Works, in more recent years 
acquired by the American Locomotive 
Works, as an apprentice in the paint 
shop, under Foreman John G. Heine. 


Hight years later, upon Mr. Heine’s re- 
tirement, Mr. Hoefler succeeded him, 
since which time he has had charge of all 
painting affairs at the Dunkirk plant, 
one of the largest operated by the com- 
pany above-named. This gives Mr. 
Hoefler a record of thirty-nine years at 
the same shop, during which time he 
has seen many changes, Formerly three 
locomotives constituted a week’s output; 
today the output for a like period is three 
times that number, with the machines 
four times larger in size and four times 
heavier than they were in an earlier day, 
Says Mr. Hoefler: 


“While we are not putting on the elab- 
orate gold scroll and stripes as was the 
custom in the old days, yet permit me 
to say that we are, if anything, more par- 
ticular in producing a well and durably 
finished job than in the old days. 


“We regret, however, that the finish 
is not taken care of as well today, after 
it leaves the shop, as formerly. It has 
always been my motto that if a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well, 
and in the present-day rush of work one 
must be a diplomat to accomplish his 
aims. I am a strong advocate of good 
workmanship and of good material; and 
you need both to produce a good job.” 

In addition to being the master paint- 
er, Mr. Hoefler is the official photog- 
rapher at the Brooks plant, in which lat- 
ter capacity he has produced many fine 
examples of artistry. 
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a call for these 


Quick Sellers 


"CLORNE : 
WALL PAPER 


Winoow SHADES i 
TH READY MIXED | ¢y5 


{AB SoneNe Fc co. st Lo! 


ABSORENE -Wall Paper Cleaner 


20 CENTS PER CAN 


Send in your orders now so 
that you will have them in 
stock when SPRING OPENS 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 


15 CENT SIZE 


You will be surprised at the 
steady demand for these goods 


“Its a Winner 


CLEANS UP 


rushes 


Br 
nee Hoots 


OWAS 


RE! he OMe 


ane (Whgorene Mig 
USA 


$t Louis 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


Make 1925 an ABSORENE Year 


New York Trade Supplied 
from our Warehouse 


THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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You Paint to Make Money— : 


Painting the DeVilbiss Way Will Increase Your Earning; 


a = Doing at least two painting jobs in the 
4 | present working time of one; doubling 
your profits, or better; improving you 
service; taking prompter and better care 
of your customers—these are some oj 
the greater money-making advantages 0} 
painting with the DeVilbiss Spray-paint 
ing pystem: | t 


TTS TO 


In addition, painting the DeVilbiss way gives t 
your work the stamp of progressiveness an¢ 
makes for a more satisfied crew of painters, - 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray-painting averages 
4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing. The 
spray-applied coating completely covers thé 
surface, and is even and uniform regardless 01 
character of surface painted and kind of paini 
used. The best possible results are produce¢ 
with the DeVilbiss spray gun at the lowes! 
practicable air pressure and without drips ané 
) spatters. 


(es the dado—here the operator is using the DeVilbiss spray gun with Type 
K 


IN, i j ind s ; 5 
I ressure Feed Cup attached, which is advantageous on many kinds of work Here is opportunity for making a worthwhile 


@ @ increase in your earnings. Additional operatior 
; and equipment details of the DeVilbiss System 
@ 4 yf $ § will be promptly mailed to you. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO 


Spr a Y is Intin J Si Y stem 242 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIC 


LEARN TO DO YOUR OWN GRAINING BY 
eS Fe Soa USING CALLOW’S GRAINING PLATES _ 
peso RIRGIS ING 


ES 


TEREBINE DRYER 


Do you know that there 
is as much difference be- 
tween Terebine Dryer 
ey” and ordinary Japan or 
‘reps’ iquid dryers as there is 
between a high grade floor varnish 
and a sizing varnish? 


rotls, These pats io 
hollow panels, moul 
faces, eto. 


Terebine has twice the strength 


of common dryer. It will dry lin- 
seed oil one part to thirty. Highly 
neutralized; acid and alkali free. 
Clear and light in color. Will not 
discolor white if used in proper 


proportions. 
These plates are made of copper, size about 6x20 inches, and are 
W it f 5 used for rapidly graining all wall woods in oil or distemper color. — 
rite jor (aly 

prt s Choice of any plate.........- cc cece eee eee eees $ 3.00 each, net. 

Aa Or set of any 5 plates............2ee cece cece 13.50 set, net. 
Lion Varnish Co mei gee 

© Send for Catalog No. 41, full of Painters’ Wants 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Cooper Avenue and Proctor Street 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 


‘i “The Paint People” 
Glendale New York City 62 W. Lake Street Chicago, Il] __ 


——eee———e—e—————————— | 
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200; passenger cars ordered, 2,554, 
proximate value of each, $27,600. 
A visualization of the ratio of painting 
d finishing, which these figures afford 
ken with an off-hand estimate of what 
ay be extracted from the repainting 
uation, and the reader without delving 
to the multiplication table can easily 
vate the combined railway painting in- 
rests in a major column of importance. 
At the Lackawanna and Wyoming Val- 
7s Scranton, Pa., shops, Master Paint- 
J. C. Murphy, a former Lehigh Valley 
namentor and sign writer, working 
der the late W. H. Dutton, at the Sayre, 
. Shops, is taking most excellent care 
the Cannon Ball’s equipment, for 
lich duty, by long experience and fine 
aftsmanship, he is amply qualified. 
Master Painter Joseph Johnston, of 
e Chicago, Ill, shops, of the Chicago, 
ck Island and Pacific, is as proud of 
e company’s new cars and locomotives 
lich make up the famous Golden State 
mited, as is a promoted bank cashier 
th his first nickel-headed cane, for 
st naturally Joe has been cautioned 
keep his best eye on the brilliantly 
rnished equipment, 
To illustrate the importance to which 
2 equipment painting department on the 
ssouri Pacific is attaining, and over 
lich Master Painter C. A. Gilbert is 
ly assisting to regulate affairs, we of- 
tr what the company has purchased 
ring the last five months, at an approx- 
ate value of $23,100,000: 
100 locomotives, 2,000 standard box 
rs, 1,000 automobile cars, 1,000 auto- 
ybile furniture cars, 2,000 refrigerator 
rs, 1,000 all-steel 50-ton-coal cars, 115 
el-under-frame cabooses, 40 all-steel 
ssenger train cars. 
At St. Augustine, Florida, where the 
en season for the straw hat is everlast- 
x, Master Painter F. J. Beacham, of 
2 Florida East Coast Railway, is work- 
~ like a sea diver to keep ahead of 
inting repairs. If Beacham knows any 
ler season but that of sunshine and 
wers he doesn’t speak of it. 
Master Painter John F. Roscoe, of the 
ternational and Great Northern’s Pal- 
ine, Texas, shops, last month blanketed 
3 ever-blooming roses and tucked his 
ring onion crop under a bedding of 
aw, for behold an old-fashioned win- 
‘sleet and snow storm came down on 
fa” Ferguson’s happy home. January 
and 19, with a fury that exacted the 
ath of hundreds of range cattle, and 
maged property in many parts of the 
ate. John hasn’t seen the likes of that 
rd in thirty years, so he really isn’t 
Plaining much. 
Jharles E. Ream, who succeeded the 
e D. A. Little as foreman locomotive 
inter in the Juniata shop, of the Penn- 
lvania’s Altoona plant, is doing a steady 
lume of painting in a manner to main- 
in the prestige for good work long 
ice established by his lamented and 
tionally known predecessor. 
W. H. Becker, who succeeded the late 
. A. Buchanan as foreman painter at 
¢ Buffalo, N. Y., shops, of the Lack- 
fanna, is making a good record for effi- 
ney at a terminal shop, where duties 
0p along with automatic regularity. 
Master Painter John Cook, of the Cal- 
nent, Chicago, shop, of the Pullman 
mpany, has in the new Cuban Spe- 
ul, consisting of a dining car, a kitchen- 
§8age car, three compartment cars, and 
ten-section sleeping car, performed a 
e feat in finishing, with the result 
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that the Cuban Special, running between 
Havana and Santiago de Cuba, over the 
United Railways of Havana and the Cuba 
Railroad, is a fleeting glimpse of splen- 
dor, if that is the proper emotion. The 
compartments in the compartment cars 
are of tonquin, light and dark vermilion 
wood, koko, English oak and St. Jahgo 
mahogany, and finished in the best style 
of Pullman workmanship. And on the 
outside of these cars John Cook has put 
a finish and decoration to invite the 


- adoration of all the daughters of the 


old Spanish towns. 

At the Frankfort, Ind., shops of the 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western, Master 
Painter Lawrence Pedigo is weekly re- 
leasing a volume of work most satisfac- 
tory to the management. Mr. Pedigo’s 
predecessor was Frank Fiske, deceased, 
who taught Lawrence the fundamentals 
of good work, and the value thereof, and 
his works do follow him. 

Milton Marrow, master painter at the 
Grand Trunk, London, Ont., shops, in the 
old age of the year, is making credit for 
his department in the way and to the 
extent of shunting well painted cars into 
service. Inside and out the cars finished 
under Morrow’s orders look as trim as 
a Fifth avenue window model. In the 
late T. J. Hutchinson, Milton had a great 
predecessor, 

Herman Newman is the successor to 
the late S. E. Breese, as master painter 
at the Collinwood (near Cleveland) Ohio, 
shops of the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, now a part of the New York 
Central System. Newman was formerly 
and for years employed at the Buffalo, 
N. Y. shops of the L. S. & M. S., and is 
a craftsman of much experience and abil- 
ity, with an adept faculty for managing 
men efficiently, in proof of which the 
production record, and the quality of the 
work performed, offer engaging figures. 


“PAINT MORE—SAVE MORE” 

The National Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Property has been formed by the 
four leading British paint and building 


‘materials organizations to carry on the 


work started by the “Paint More—Save 
More” campaigns of former years. 


Personals 


George Grunthal, with Rogers-Pyatt 
Shellac Company, this city, has opened 
his winter home, Rockrest, at Belleview, 
Fla. Mrs. Grunthal is at Rockrest, and 
Mr. Grunthal expects to join her short- 
1 


Paul B. Reynolds, long the Boston 
branch manager for John W. Masury & 
Son, has been transferred to headquar- 
ters in New York city, and E. BE. Seavey, 
of the Boston branch, has been promoted 
to be his successor, 


B. K. Throckmorton has resigned as 
sales manager for the Star Brush Manu- 
facturing company, Brooklyn, to organize 
with J. Shilling and M. Davis the Atlas 
Brush Corporation, which will make paint 
and varnish brushes at its plant, 160 
John street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Sterling Paint and Color company, 
manufacturers of paints, a subsidiary of 
the Lampton Crane & Ramey company, 
Louisville, has increased its capital stock 
to $150,000. 


P. J. Malloey, sales representative for du 
Pont paints and varnishes in Connecticut, 
has now returned to the territory after 
several weeks’ absence on account of in- 
juries in an automobile accident. 
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Yesterday andToday 


In your great-grandfather’s day 
labor was cheap, and paint brushes 
were clumsy, crude affairs. You 
hired a man or two to paint, got the 
job done, someway, sometime—and 
everybody was happy. 


But today labor costs real money. 
If your mechanics are going to ‘show 
you a profit, they must have the 
right tools to work with—they can’t 
do it with cheap modern brushes, 
any more than they could work to- 
day with the clubby affairs of great- 
srandfather’s time. 


ROBERTSON BRUSHES 


are 


RIGHT BRUSHES 


For your Men— For the Job— For your Profits 


B-488 


Pure Black Chinese Bristle, Solid, 
Cement Set, Black Leather Bound, 
Single .Nailed, Varnished Natural 
Handle, Black Stripe. Packed ‘six 
in a box. 


VV GED oi herer clas ejcieyavevate 4in, 4% in, 

Rength*Clearasnw ss ven 5% in. 5% in. 

Price per Dozen....... $61.25 $69.25 
B-489 


Pure Black Chinese Bristle, Solid, 
Cement Set, Black Leather Bound, 
Double Nailed, Varnished Natural 
Handle, Black Stripe. Packed six in 
a box. 

Width eid soe 3% in. 4in. 4% in, 


Length Clear.... 4%in. 4%in. 5 in. 
Price per Dozen.. $47.25 $56.25 $63.00 


B-487 


Pure Black Chinese Bristle, 
Plugged, Cement Set, Black Leather 
Bound, Single Nailed, Varnished 


Natural Handle, Black Stripe. 
Packed six in a box. 

Aaiy ant Magee aan 3%in. 4in. . 4% in. 
Length Clear.... 4%in. 4%in. 4%in. 


Price per Dozen.. $32.25 $40.25 $51.00 
If you don’t know Robertson 
Brushes send a card for a Brush 


catalog and price list—and cut your 
painting costs. 


Robertson & Company 
1141-1143 Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PHILADELPHIA SALESMEN 
ELECT 31 NEW MEMBERS 


The Save the Surface Salesmen of 
Philadelphia are out to double their 
membership by June, and made a fine 
start at their January meeting by the 
election of thirty-one paint and varnish 
salesmen. 

The main dining room of the Hotel 
Vendig was crowded to welcome along 
with the new members, William G. Lahey, 
Newark, N. J., president of the National 
Association of Save the Surface Sales- 
men. President Lahey gave a splendid 
address, pointing out the wonderful suc- 
cess of the paint and varnish industry, 
and explaining to the salesmen present 
how they could better tie in and help 
push the work to greater success. 

The usual prize drawing containing six 
prizes resulted in an Investigating Com- 
mittee being appointed to learn why four 
of them went to men located at Fourth 
and Cherry streets. President Graf, Hor- 
ace Felton, Billy Wallace and Wesley 
Keep will have to appear before them. 
Fishbein and Newman were allowed to 
take their prizes home to the wife. 


The Apprenticeship Committee report- 
ed on the work they have been doing 
along with the other branches of the 
industry in establishing a trade school 
for those desiring to become master paint- 
ers, The school opened January 5 under 
the Board of Education, and ample space 
has been allotted for this important work 
in the McCall School in the centre of 
Philadelphia. 

Al Langish, director-general of enter- 
tainment, announced that plans for La- 
dies’ Night were shaping up, and that 
the club can look for the biggest sur- 
prise of its life next meeting night. 
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The new members elected are Geo. M. 
Evans, J. Graham Stewart, Richard P. 
Mogridge, Robt. P. Brown, Henry Schroe- 
der, F. Thorne Blackford, H. Belford 
Downs, Harry E. Heiner, Reginald A. 
Brackett, H. A. Newman, Wm. Percy, Jr., 
E. R. Prickett, Jos, W. Gardner, Jos. 
Hangler, Harry R. Kluth, Frank L. 
Johnson, Robt. A. McMullen, Roy C. Shee- 
ler, Guy A. Biesecker, Richard M. Monta- 
gue, Zebulon Batten, G. S. Holland, Wal- 
ter F. Rapp, M. F. McDonald, Wm. B. 
Myers, Louis Cassin, Lester A. Hugo, 
Walter H. Baer, Otto HE, Bailey, Wm. T. 
Banning and Wm. Thornton. 

Frank Pitcairn, of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, was Godfather to four- 
teen. 


PHELAN-FAUST CO. EXPANDS 


The Phelan-Faust Paint Manufacturing 
Company has bought land and buildings 
on Loughborough avenue, St. Louis. The 
existing building will house the main 
manufacturing plant of the company and 
other buildings will be erected to house 
the general offices and a varnish plant. 
The present factory in Hast St. Louis 
will be retained and operated. 


COMMERCIAL BRIBERY 


NEW JERSEY law seeks to prevent 

corruption of private, as well as pub- 
lic, servants. Speaking, of the act, in the 
case of State vs. Landecker, 126 Atlantic 
Reporter, 408, the Supreme Court of the 
State said: 

“The statute declares, under the cap- 
tion, ‘Corrupt influencing of agents, em- 
ployes or servants,’ that ‘whoever gives, 
offers or promises to an agent, employe 
or servant any gift or gratuity what- 
ever, withont the knowledge and consent 


SILVER BOND 


SILICA 


Very Fine—Always Uniform—Very White 
Water Ground and Water Floated 


Buying. Brush? Buy a Good One | 


The handle, ferrule, 
and labor in a cheap 
brush cost as much 
as in a good brush. 


The big difference 
is in the bristles. The 


life of a brush isin the 


¥, 
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of the principal, employer or master 
such agent, employe or servant, with 
tent to influence his action in relat 
to his principal’s, employer’s or mast¢ 
business,’ shall be guilty of a mis 
meanor. The test is whether the per 
who gives, offers, or promises the gift 
gratuity does so with the intent 

nounced by the statute, Where that 
tent appears, it is quite immate) 
whether its successful carrying out y 
be injurious to the business of the ¢ 
ployer or not. The legisative purpc 
as declared in the caption, is to pun 
attempts to corruptly influence age 
employes, or servants with relation 
the matters indicated in the body of 
act; and proof that such attempt | 
been made is proof that the statutory 
vision has been violated.” 


ENLARGES LABORATORY 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., I 
is having its office and laboratory 
arranged at the plant in Everett, Ma 
so as to secure a considerable enlai 
ment of the chemical laboratory. 1T 
men. have been added to the sales s 
there this year—Aubrey Horton, bh 
dling specialty sales, and Fred Wea 
in northeastern Massachusetts. 


INCREASES SALES FORCE 


Monroe, Lederer & Taussig, enan 
and undercoats, Philadelphia, has m 
the following additions to its sales for 
J. Edward Mathews, as Western S 
manager; J. W. Blichfeldt, in Minne 
olis and St. Paul; W. McNaughton, 
southern California; L. K. Stupell 
been given charge of all salesmen. A. 
R. Atkinson has been transferred fi 
the East to St. Louis. 


THE BEST GRADE FOR WOOD 
FILLERS and PRIMING COATS 


Add 15% to 25% of Silver Bond Silica to Pure Lead and 
Linseed Oil and make a better paint at a reduced cost. 


The addition of this Silica prevents chalking and checking. 
It re-inforces the Lead. 


The largest Paint Manufacturers, Railroads, and the Gov- 
ernment use this grade of Silver Bond Silica in their paints. 
THERE IS A REASON 

Why should you not use it also? 


We will send you our SILICA CATECHISM upon request 

giving more valuable information and FORMULAS for 

using Silver Bond Silica in Paints, Fillers and Primers. 
PRICE IS NO HIGHER 


than coarser inferior grades. 


SPECIFY Silver Bond grade and see that Barrel is so 
marked. 


IF YOUR DEALER cannot supply you, write us for prices. 


TAMMS SILICA CO. 


Mines and Mills: Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Tamms, Ill. CHICAGO 
AM-8 9 


quality of its bristles 
and the way they are 
fastened. 

Buy a good one! 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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“PHILADELPHIA DEALERS 
i HOLD THIRD BANQUET 


The January meeting of the Save the 
“Surface Dealers’ Association was fea- 
‘tured by the third anniversary banquet. 
‘The: president, Edward N. Rink, appoint- 
ed the dean of the Philadelphia dealers, 
Walter Leighton, toastmaster. Mr. 
Leighton introduced Willard Maston, 
past president of the Salesman’s Club. 
Mr. Maston voiced the pride and pleasure 
the growth and scope of the dealers’ as- 
sociation had given him, as he was in- 
strumental in planning and forming it. 

John Brosman, of James Wilson com- 
pany, and president of the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association, spoke on the wonderful 
co-operation the Board of Education in 
Philadelphia is giving the trade, in teach- 
ing apprentices the finer points of paint- 
ing in the night classes of the trade re- 
cently opened for that purpose, He also 
said that day classes would be formed as 
soon as the attendance warrants. 

Alex Graff, president of the Save the 
Surface Salesman’s Club, spoke on the 
effective help the salesman can render 
the dealer, and the friendship that should 
and does exist between salesman and 
dealer. 

Frank X. Kelly, past president of the 
Master Painters’ Association, and one of 
the most prominent painters in the city, 
told of the benefits that he has derived, 
and he felt that all men would share in, 
if regular attendance at trade meetings 
was the rule. He also spoke of the 
mutual respect and confidence that is 
built up by competitors meeting through 
their trade association, 

Dr. Thomas W, Davis, statistician, of 
Philadelphia, and well known as the “‘Base 
Ball Parson,” gave some highly interest- 
ing facts concerning theactivities of the 
city. His remarks were interspersed 
with witty poems and good baseball sto- 
ries. 


Lewis Pelstring, a dealer, told some 


4 


T very good stories, and last, but not least, 


5 later. 


Artie Bittong had his usual inimitable 
burlesque on the entire proceedings. The 
members had the best meeting ever. 


ANNOUNCES PROGRAM FOR 
ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


In announcing the program of the Ad- 
vertising Managers’ conference to be held 
at Pittsburgh June 2, at the William Penn 
Hotel, Chairman Horace Felton stated 

that it is hoped that this meeting will be 
unusually well attended. 

“Attention should be directed to the 
fact that some change is contemplated 
in the mehtod of presenting the various 
subjects to be discussed. Papers.are be- 
ing prepared in accordance with the pro- 
gram below, and ample time will be given 

_ for a free and careful ~:scussion of each 
subject. The speakers will be announced 


1. Is the dealer paying his share of 
the cost of distribution to the consumer? 

2. How to secure the greatest benefit, 
for your company, from the publicity of 
the Save the Surface and the Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaigns? 

3. How the paint and varnish industry 
spends its advertising appropriations? 
Discussion to be based on result of sur- 
vey of questionnaire submitted. 

4. What constitutes advertising appeal 
with reference to paint and varnish? How 
can this appeal be increased? How can 
it be built up? 

5. What does the sales department ex- 
pect of the advertising department? 

6. The economical and effective distri- 
bution of display material to dealers. 

7. Direct-by-mail advertising promotion 
through dealer and painter. 
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8. The value of the trade papers to the 
industry. 

9. Handling inquiries 
publication advertising. 

10. Selling the partial payment plan 
for painting to the public. 

11. Question Box: Color cards, etc. 


received from 


MR. SCHUMANN OFFICER 
Ace A. 

Carl J. Schumann, secretary of the 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, has been 


elected a vice-president of the Association 
of National Advertisers, to take the place 
of Ralph Starr Butler, who has resigned 
the office owing to his resignation from 
the United States Rubber Company. Mr. 
Schumann was also elected to serve as 
chairman of the A. N, A. Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Schumann has been a direc- 
tor of the association since 1922. 


REVISE PAINTING LAW 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Reiburn, of New York, 
Section 101 of the Tenement House Law 
is amended by requiring all walls and 
ceilings of. every tenement house to be 
thoroughly whitewashed or painted a 
light color by the owner, and shall be 
renewed whenever necessary aS may be 
required by the department charged with 
the enforcement of this chapter. This 
section formerly read cellar walls and 
ceilings. 


CHICAGO, DEVILBISS’ STORE 


A downtown office and display room 
has been opened in Chicago by the De 
Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio. This new location is 1006 
Republic building, corner of State and 
Auams streets. There is featured in these 
new quarters a. well-arranged display, 
showing of DeVilbiss spray-painting 
equipment, as well as a large stock of 
spray guns and other parts making up 
this equipment. 


THE MURALO GIRL 


“The Muralo Girl’ is the title of an 
attractive callenaar distributed by the 
Muralo company, New Brighton, N. Y., 
for 1925. Miss Evelyn Law, a feature 
dancer in the Ziegfeld “Follies,” posed 
for the painting, and the artist has been 
very successful in portraying this beauti- 
ful girl. 


NEW U. S. K. PRODUCT 


The United States Kalsomine Co., New 
York, is now manufacturing a high grade 
(slow setting) patching plaster under the 
trade name, “Old Newark.” This prod- 
uct will be packed in 2% pound and 5 
pound cartons. 


CHEESMAN-ELLIOT MEETING 


Salesmen for the Cheesman-Elliot 
Company, paint makers, recently met for 
a two-days’ conference at the Brooklyn 
factory. The business sessions were fol- 
lowed by a dinner and theatre party, par- 
ticipated in by the families of salesmen 
and officials, 


Cc. J. Allen has been appointed trade 
sales representative in northern Texas 
of the paint and varnish division of 
EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Allen succeeds E. G, John- 
son, who will represent the industrial 
sales division in Texas. 

Phillip Carr, vice-president of the 
Aetna Varnish Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., left January 14 for a month’s va- 
eation in Florida. 
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Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
‘Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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meet the competition of these others, we 
must fight with their weapons. 

These finance companies feel that if a 
man who owns a house wants to improve 
his property to the extent of $400 or 
$500 he is a good enough risk on one- 
name paper. If the means are placed in 
your hands to meet the requirements of 
the property-owner, whether he has the 
ready money or not, it opens up an im- 
mense volume of business that you do 
not now have. 

When such a job is being estimated 
add 12 per cent. The customer pays you 
20 per cent. of the bill, the rest he pays 
to the finance company in ten monthly 
installments. He signs a contract and 
the finance company pay you when the 
job is completed. So, if you have pro- 
vided for the 20 per cent. payment to 
you by the customer promptly you get 
your full amount when the job is finished. 

If you of this industry could confer 
more frequently in your association meet- 
ings on the question of the further dé- 
velopment of the volume of your business, 
it would be advantageous in every par- 
ticular. We at our end are ready to help. 
We have some things with which we can 
help you, and you have some with which 
to help us. 


In proposing a rising vote of thanks 
to Mr. Peters, which was carried, Mr. 
Greenhalgh said: “I move a rising 
vote of thanks for the able manner in 
which Mr. Peters has presented this 
matter. In the measures that they 
have taken to help us the manufac- 


MUNN 


WALL 
SIZE 


FIRSTCOATER 


The Old Reliable and Safe 


CHEMICAL PRIMER 


FOR USE UNDER 
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turers are not selfish, as only 25 per 
cent. of their product goes in the paint- 
ing job. The master painter and the 
journeymen come in for the lion’s 
share.” The motion was carried. 

A request for $50 toward the work 
of the Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign was voted upon favorably. 

A motion picture, showing the 
manufacture of Sanitas was presented 
by the Standard Textile company, at 
the request of Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc. 

The annual banquet, served by the 
Achtel-Stetter company, was the oc- 
casion of an elaborate entertainment 
which had been arranged under di- 
rection of the Travelers’ Association 
of Paint and Allied Trades of New 
Jersey. Professional talent, together 
with songs and music by members of 
the salesmen’s organization, made up 
the program, which closed the day’s 
meeting. 


E. E. NICE CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH BUSINESS YEAR 


Eugene E. Nice, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently celebrated his fiftieth year in the 
paint and varnish business. A dinner 
in his honor was held January 7, at which 
a number of his friends spoke. 

Among the list of guests was Rev. Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, who spoke of his 
friendship, love and esteem for Mr. Nice 
in a very sincere manner, saying he 
would share his last loaf of bread if it 
were necessary with Mr. Nice. He also 


For Over Thirty Years 
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spoke of the sporting spirit in life, say-\ 
ing that we should do everything we can, 
but if we meet defeat or do not accom. 
plish all we set out to do, we should take 
it like a good sport and be thankful for 
what we have accomplished, | 


: 
Henry A. Gardner, head of the scientific 


section of the National Paint Manufac-, 
turers’ Association, addresed a meeting 
of the Concinnati and Dayton Paint and 
Varnish Production Club at the Business | 
Men’s Club, Cincinnati, January 29. | 

Wohlworth Paint Distributing Com-| 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been appoint- 
ed distributors there for Monroe Lederer 
& Taussig, paint specialties, Philadelphia, 


Business Opportunities 


Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


Increase your business by becoming fa- 
miliar with the latest Decorating Method. 
A practical booklet with Photos, Hints 
and Helps will make it easy to obtain 
mottled effects, distinct and irregular pat- 
terns, etc. Book being mailed all over 
United States and Canada. Price, $1.00, 
with your order. BAGLE STENCIL 
COMPANY, Washington Bridge Station, 
BOX 55, New York, N. Y. 


eee 
ESTIMATOR or FOREMAN. Man of 39 
with 15 years practical experience in 


every line of painting and decorating, in- 
cluding 7 years of estimating and super- 
intending, wants good connection in New 
York or vicinity. Address BOX 136, The 
' Painters Magazine. 


PAPER, ETC. 


Break up until free from lumps 
one pound of the Dry Powder Size 
with one quart of Cold Water. Then 
pour this mixture slowly into five 
quarts of water (boiling over the 
fire) stirring continually until the 
Size is boiling. 

It is important these proportions 
and process for mixing are strictly 


Sisk’s Paperhangers Sizing 


has been used under all conditions for pre- 
paring new and old walls for the hanging of 
delicate tints to the heaviest of burlaps 
and lincrustas. 


The basic and lime detecting feature of 
SISK’S SIZING on new walls of fine or 


To Makea followed. coarse finish attests to its quality. It’s a 
Primer or To be used under a tinted flat or time and money saver on old walls—no old 
Firstcoa? gloss paint, tint the Size with any li eal : 

cater dry -colovaotitha nagbiveh tebade me Ime or kalsomine to scrape off or var- 


For Oil Paint the finishing coat the same as tint- 
ing Kalsomine. Hence, one coat of 
Primer tinted made from Munns 
Wall Size, and one coat of tinted 
good Flat Paint will generally be 


found sufficient. 


SOLD EVERY-WHERE PAINT IS SOLD 
sisal satimmsi 2 isermscheeD ia edt! 


E. A. MUNNS KALSOMINE 
COMPANY 


4 - 10 WATER STREET 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


nished or ate surfaces to wash, just 
apply SISK’S SIZING and the walls are 
ready for the paper. 
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It’s the heaviest bodied sizing on the 
market, consequently the cheapest, as it 
reduces more. 1 gal. makes 5 and covers 
6,000 sq. ft. of surface. 


Have your jobber send you an assort- 
ment or write to us direct. 


a 
STOPS SUCTION . 


Mh! KILLS STAINS 
uP _ NEUTRALIZES LIME 


The R. J. SISK CO., Mansiacturers New London, Conn. 
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Dealers should line up NOW with the 
U-S-K proposition and be prepared 
f' or the greatest Kalsomine year 


THIS MEANS 
98 % Profit. 


Jree advertising Z7A== 
in your local paper -— 
four focal paper — 
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. exclusive 
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READY FOR USE 
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your jobber at once. 
swrite US. 


United States Kalsomine Co. 


Main Office ; 
30 Church St., New York 
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The Honesty That Counts 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HE only thing that counts in being honest is to be honest all the time. “This time 
di doesn't count,” said Rip Van Winkle, when he broke over his good resolution to 
take another little drink. Maybe it didn’t. We do not want to be hard on Rip or 

any other beloved vagabond. We cannot afford to be too critical of each other, nobody 
expects perfection and fault finding is a poor business. We heartily endorse the verse of Burns: 


“Then gently scan your fellow man 
Stull gentler sister woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human.” 


But there is one place where little slips can amount to big ones. It is in honesty. There 
is one business that can bear no exceptions. It is the business of being honest. The very word 
“integrity” means whole, that is, without np or flaw. And if you will think it over, you will 
see that the only kind of honesty that you can rely on at all is that of the person who is 
honest all the time. If he is honest most of the time, or on the average, you have no way 
of knowing whether this time is one of the exceptions or not. 


Your reputation may stand the strain of saying a naughty word now and then, of doing 
a rash act or forgetting something, of being over enthusiastic or of being indifferent and almost 
any other sort of error of peccadillo. But no man’s reputation can stand telling a lie. 


A lie is a slash on the face of one’s fair name, and, while the wound may heal up, it 
always leaves a scar. A lie goes further toward revealing weakness of character than any 
other kind of sin. You can protect yourself against burglars, highwaymen, Bolsheviks and 
bores; but against liars there is no defense. 


Of course, you may be misunderstood and misconstrued; and what you remember of 
the thing you said or did may differ radically from what someone else remembers. But the 


main thing is to know yourself that you have been honest. If you are sure of that you need 
not fear the other fellow. And,. after all, it is not so difficult. ‘There is no need of being 
“careful and troubled about many things,” but one thing is needful and that is to be sincere 
and fair all the time. Then, with few excepticns, your reputation will take care of itself. 


Integrity is made up almost entirely of little things, but integrity is no little thing. 


(Copyright, 1925, by Dr. Frank Crane) 
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“THIS FINE OLD COLONIAL HOUSE SOLD EASILY AFTER IT HAD BEEN PAINTED WHITE.” 


Color Sells Country Homes 


The Psychology of Clean Paint Applies to the Sales of a House in the Same Way That 
It Does to the Sale of an Automobile, According to the Expert 


Opinion of a Successful Real Estate Man 


HEN a client comes to me for 
advice in regard to selling 


his country house, the first 
question I ask him is, “How is the 
exterior paint?” If it is beginning 
to look grimey or faded, or if the 
color is out of taste, 1 advise him to 
paint it at once. He will usually say 
that he does not want to spend any 
money on the house because he is go- 
ing to sell, but, after a little argu- 
ment, I can convince him that by 
spending money in this way, he is cer- 
tain to get it back, and more, in his 
selling price. 

This psychology of fresh paint ap- 
plies to the sale of a house in exactly 
the same way as it does to the sale of 
an automobile. And what clever au- 
tomobile salesman would ever offer his 
cars in a shabby, paint bare condi- 
tion? In the case of the house, there 
is a greater value at stake, and, there- 


By L. Ward Prince 


President of Prince & Ripley company 


fore, all the more reason for the small 
expenditure. 

Men look at homes, talk about 
houses, and have very definite ideas 
about the “only kind of a house I 
will ever buy,” but when it comes 
right down to brass tacks, it is the 
women who buy them, and it is the 
women you must appeal to, not the 
men. I state without hesitation, that 
aside from family love, the strongest 
instinct in the average woman is pride 
of home. 

Anothcr well known and well worn 
paragraph. In every treatise on adver- 
tising or selling is that of “first im- 
pressions.” Imagine then, the shock 
to a well started sale when an agent 
rolls the lady of the home-to-be up in 
front of some atrocious combination 
of molasses yellow and muddy brown, 
or a white house with five years’ dust 
and dirt stippled over the surface. It 


seems to me a great credit to real es- 
tate salesmen that they ever induce 
any woman to go inside of such 
houses. In contrast let him take his 
“prospect” up to a typical suburban 
colonial house (be it ever so humble) 
which is a spick and span white with 
its bright green blinds and red brick 
chimney standing out in pleasant re- 
lief, and the whole picture enhanced 
by the surrounding greens of the grass 
and trees. The sale is half made, the 
pride of home instinct is stirred up, 
and the rest is easy sailing. 

Only one woman out of a hundred 
can visualize a finished or a renovated 
house. Every woman will either 
deny this fact, or say she is the ex- 
ception, but it is a fact. They come 
to our offices repeatedly with the arf- 
tistic temperament earnestly shining 
in their eyes. They want an old run- 
down farm house, the older, the bet- 
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rer, to revamp and refinish in their 
ywn artistic fashion. We take them 
mut. If we show them anything even 
me half as bad as they pictured in 
he office they are insulted. ‘That 
ilthy place, why I wouldn’t step my 
foot into it,’ they declare. The pride 
xf home instinct has revolted. It has 
yvercome the vision of the artist. 
The home buyer or builder of to- 
lay is much more concerned with the 


ittractive appearance of a house than: 


1¢ was twenty years ago. Our coun- 
ty home architecture went from the 
carly American farm house type, 
which was of considerable merit in 
hat it was original, to that atrocious, 
lecadent period of. architecture ex- 
ending almost up to 1910, when coun- 
ty houses were all built from the in- 
side. The outside took care of, it- 
self, and we have many of the relics of 
his period scattered about the suburbs 
yf every large city. They can be rec- 
ygnized by their gingerbread work, 
jay windows, and Tower of London 
ffects. Shortly before the war, we 
egan to improve in this respect. We 
yegan to copy two attractive types. 
The early colonial of our. own  fore- 
fathers and the English country 
1ouse. Most modern country or sub- 
irban houses are modifications of one 
yr the other of these types. There 
las been a scattering of the Spanish 
und Italian in the west and far south, 
ut they have never become popular 
in the east. 

Every type house has one _par- 
icular color in which its exterior 
should be painted. The originality of 
the American people is an important 
factor, but when it comes to the buy- 
ng of houses, originality is chiefly for- 
zotten and what looks best, rather than 
What is the most “different” is 
chosen. Travelers who see the quaint 
pink houses of Bermuda always re- 
nark on their attractiveness, but show 
hese same people a pink house set 
in a landscape of snow and they will 
forget that such a color was ever con- 
sidered quaint. The triusim that there 
is a time and a place for everything 
must be remembered by the house 
painter. 


Picture a New England colonial 
house such as was popular as the 
‘mansion house” on the old Atlantic 
coast farms, painted in a dull brown. 
That house could no more be sold 
painted in that color than an ordinary 
city residence could if it were painted 
a light green. I remember particu- 
larly an unsuccessful attempt to sell 
a very attractively built house out in 
Westchester County. The house was 
everything that the average person 
looking for a country home wished. 
It had low eaves, a solarium, fine en- 
trance, and an immense living room 
with a great open fireplace. The only 
difficulty, or rather the difficulty and 
the reason I never sold this house was 
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“THIS ENGLISH STUCCO HOUSE IS PAINTED IN A BROWN 


NV LA lS § 


TIMBER AND FRAME WORK OF A DARKER SHADE.” 


that it was painted a dull, worn red, 
and the roof was painted no special 
color. “Prospects” would look over 
the place and say that “there is some- 
thing I do not like about the build- 
ing, I do not know what it is.” The 
worn paint gave the house the appear- 
ance of age and the entire charm of the 
building was lost. 


The colonial house should be 
painted pure white, or very light 
cream with green trim. No other 


colors are popular on this type. The 
roof should be stained green. A bare 
shingle roof detracts greatly from the 
color scheme. A true colonial type is 
almost impossible with a stucco finish. 
Shingle, clapboard or brick should be 
used....in - con'’struction., A. brick 
Georgian colonial’ with white trim, 
green blinds, and slate roof is dis- 


tinguished. looking and popular in 
houses of the larger type. 

The English type is best done in 
stone, stucco, or brick. The modern 
stucco lends itself to beautiful tints 
of gray or brown, which harmonize 
beautifully with rich brown stained 
timber and framework. The sharp an- 
gles of the roof require roof stain 
of brown or gray. The proper tone 
of coloring on these English houses 
is an art which calls for the combined 
skill and co-operation of a good ma- 
son, and a good painter, under the 
direction of a good architect. The re- 
sult is one of the finest and most 
popular of American country house 
types. 

The color selected for the foyer and 
the immediate entranceway is also of 
great importance. The exterior of the 


“THIS HOUSE WAS PAINTED A DULL RED AND THE ROOF OF NO COLOR IN 
PARTICULAR. I COULD NOT SELL THIS HOUSE.” 
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“THIS GEORGIAN COLONIAL HOUSE IS BUILT OF STUCCO AND IS PAINTED A CREAM COLOR. THE ROOF IS or 


GREEN AND THE TRIM 


house makes the first big impression. 
The foyer makes the second, and al- 
most as important impression. Even 
though the seller does not want to 
spend the money to have the entire 
house repainted he will do well to do 
over the foyer. <A bright, homelike 
color will often help to close the sale. 
I know of many people who have 
bought a house because they liked the 
exterior and the entranceway. 

I want to say just a word about the 
relation of paint to depreciation of 
houses. The depreciation of value in 
a house is the difference between a 
fair purchase price when bought and 
a fair sale price when sold. I will 
not speak here of that form of de- 
preciation caused by change of neigh- 
borhood. I have often said that the 
paint brush is the greatest weapon in 
the hands of the home owners in the 
war against depreciation. Paint, when 
applied in time and with proper regard 
for artistic coloring will practically 
wipe-out the depreciation leseaye Line 
house will grow into its setting, the 
landscape features: will add each year 
to its value and fresh color scheme 
will always be a point of attraction to 
a buyer when the time comes to sell. 

Color is coming to be a big factor 
in our every day lives. Some colors 
make us feel cheerful, some depressed. 
Certain combinations affect us, like 
discord on a musical instrument and 
others like a beautiful harmony. The 
reaction of children to certain colors 
indicate that the scope of their effect 
on our life and health are greater 
than we now imagine. Why not then 
have our homes, the most important 


OF THE WINDOWS IS WHITE TO MATCH THE PILLARS IN FRONT.” 
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spots in our lives, in harmony, in 
taste, and in accord with our ideas of 
refinement? People are just begin- 
ning to realize the vital importance of 
such things on the whole trend of our 
community life and it portends a 
broad field of study and progress in 
these lives. 

I sometimes wish I were a painter. 
I would be inspired with my work. 


v 
I would go into some of these ragged 
looking towns, with keen-edged 
termination to paint the whole town, 
not red, but nice, bright, cheerful, 
happily matched colors, and when | 
came back and saw the results of my 
efforts, my heart would glow with 
pride and I would feel as though | 
had brought happiness to a great num- 
ber of people. 


Finance Companies Offer 
Reduced Installment Rates 


STATEMENT issued jointly 

by the Commercial Credit 

company, of Baltimore, and 
the Aetna Finance corporation, of 
Philadelphia, states: 

“When we were first asked by the 
- Executive Committee of the Save the 
-Surface Campaign in 1924 to co- 
operate with the paint and varnish in- 
dustry in the installment plan for 
painting, the plan suggested was 
unique in installment financing It did 
not require the indorsement or guar- 
antee of painter, dealer, distributor or 
manufacturer and the element of risk 
could not be estimated. 

“Owing to the widespread interest 
shown and almost universal accept- 
ance of the installment method of 
painting by the public as well as the 
trade, thus assuring a very large 
volume of this business, we are now 


able to announce that it is possible tc 
offer lower rates. 

“Notes signed by property owners 
received on or after March 20 will be 
financed on the following basis: 


If the estimated cost of the job is..$150.00 
Painter will add 9 per cent...... 18.50 


Total contract prices. a... eee .. $163.50 


Twenty per cent. payment to P 
painter 22:56 ee Sa lttét«CS 
Balance payable to finance com- 
pany in ten monthly install- 
ments of $13.08. Owner pays no 
other ‘charges. iy... .. .$130.80 
Charge for credit investigation, 
collection risk, interest and ser- 
ViCOr Were 3 o aa ea ceases ee 
Cash received by painter from { 
finance company ....... secces ofhaunno 
Cash received by painter from 
home owner........ CC 
Total cash received by painter... $150.00 


Continued on Page 75 
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Indiana Holds 16th Convention 


Charles S$. Sedam, of Indianapolis, Elected President for the Coming Year, with Charles 
H. Norman, of Indianapolis, Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer—Next Meet- 
ing in Fort Wayne, December 8, 9 and 10 


of the Indiana State Association 

of Master House Painters and 
Decorators was held in the Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, January 27, 
28 and 29. There was a large attend- 
ance and a well-balanced program of 
interesting addresses and constructive 
discussions. 
It was decided to hoid the next State 
convention in Fort Wayne on Decem- 
ber 8, 9 and 10. It was also agreed that 
the State executive board meeting 
should be held in Fort Wayne on June 
10, at which time the program for the 
State convention will be drafted. 

The partial payment plan for financ- 
ing painting contracts was presented by 
Arthur M. East, business manager of 
the Save-the-Surface Campaign. After 
a discussion a resolution endorsing the 
method was tabled by a vote of the 
convention. 

The first session of the convention 
was called to order by President M. U. 
Clark, He introduced Frank G. John- 
son, of Indianapolis, who welcomed 
the delegates, speaking as follows: 

“Tt has become incumbent, it seems, 
each year that I make the address of 
welcome to this association. [I am 
going to say, if this convention ever 
gets away from here and goes some- 
where else, they will have to have some- 
one in that city do it, for I am not 
going to keep on doing it, although it 
is a pleasure to do so. 

As is usual, I have not been notified, 
and I have not prepared anything to 
say to you; but you all know me, and 
you wont expect me to say much, any- 
how. You are all welcome to this city, 
and our local association, through all 
of its members, will do our very best, 

as we always try to do, to make every- 
thing pleasant for you, and I hope that 
you all feel at home and you have an 
enjoyable time and will profit thereby. 

There is not much more to say. This 
address of welcome, as I see it, is a 
matter of form, and I have said about 
all you expect me to say, and, I repeat 
again, you are certainly most welcome.” 

The roll call of officers showed the 
following present:—M. U. Clark, 
president; Charles H. Sedam, vice- 
president; H. L. Abernathy, second 
vice-president; C. H. Norman, secre- 
tary-treasurer; O. S. Jones, member 


T°: sixteenth annual convention 
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Indiana Association 
Elects 1925 Officers 
At 16th Convention 


President 
CHARLES H. SEDAM...... Indianapolis 


First Vice-President 
ET ome AS ERED NCS LG Ys centers) syst eels Vincennes 


Second Vice-President 
GEORGE EHRMAN........- Fort Wayne 


Secretary-Treasurer 
CHARLES H. NORMAN... .Indianapolis 


International Board Member 


6) Se BOING DISSES Ge ecuetbe.d.or cm Fort Wayne 
Delegates to International Convention 
TVIeee Went CTPA panicle! siieirel siete ole sire Fort Wayne 
GEORGE EHRMAN........-Fort Wayne 
Aye 4D, ISHOLO NRG EAI DIS) 6 Gages babercuorcre Fort Wayne 
JOHN HOLIPETER.........++-++-: Peru 
(oe (el COONS olg. cic ae Gabmroned Vincennes 
State Executive Board 
Wee Ter UCI BIS. slsieterss 21 - Fort Wayne 
G. A. WILHELM..........%. Indianapolis 
IVD Tes EO CLG, pee cre kere «es Indianapolis 
GEORGE EHRMAN.........Fort Wayne 
ah ae, RINNE ODN. coment 6 coe Terre Haute 
State Advisory Board 
He Wie GUN IRC aie 42 ols oss ots Indianapolis 
JoaW 2 CAMP.B Bi: na eer = = Indianapolis 
DAs SHINO ON ier ree she Cincinnati, O. 
Resolutions Committee 
(Op Oe ANAS UID IMIS eae acaeitor Indianapolis 
WV UC Ke Simin arrears. Fort Wayne 
ive Gee | JOEEN SON ipsge ie leneretrin-) Indianapolis 
Ome Se TOINIE Sater cance ciate setioge os Fort Wayne 
Auditing Committee 
GEORGE EHRMAN.........Fort Wayne 
live CGA: S Rive meeted aeetelasiele sei eal Vincennes 
FRANK JOHNSON........- Indianapolis 
Credentials Committee 
Re Gs WMiCIN BAe. a esters erasers Indianapolis 
i Say OAL BN [LS Gee o nici Oran 6 Oe Fort Wayne 
CHARLES MBYHR.......... Fort Wayne 


Indiana Executive Board Meeting 
FORT WAYNH........--+-+-00- June 10 


State Convention Date 
FORT W \YNE....December 8, 9 and 10 


International executive board; W. T. 
Buckles, C. A. Wilhelm, George Ehr- 
man and J. W. Stanton, of the execu- 
tive board; D. A. Sexton, of the ad- 
visory board. 


The President’s Address 


President Clark delivered the annual 
address, which was as follows :— 


_ without 


66 AM indeed glad that we have the 

privilege of meeting again at 
this, our sixteenth annual State con- 
vention, and that I may preside at this 
meeting to the satisfaction of all by 
your co-operation. 


“As usual, the executive board met 
in Indianapolis in September, with 
quite a large number in attendance, 
and again the Indianapolis local asso- 
ciation took upon its shoulders the 
burden of trying to make this the ban- 
ner convention. 


“The work done by the International 
and the various State associations has 
been far reaching and of great value, 
but I am afraid a great many of us 
have overlooked the main issues that 
have been set forth, and unless we 
wake up and take up a spirit of help- 
fulness and co-operation we may lose 
a golden opportunity. 

“T therefore am sending out to you 
a threefold challenge: I want to sug- 
gest that today out of these three— 
co-operation, responsibility and foy- 
alty—depends entirely whether we go 
forward and put our craft on the high 
plane to which it belongs or remain 
indifferent to the success of same. 

“First, I challenge your co-operation. 
Nothing can be done without it. I 
want to say to you that the real pur- 
pose of this association is co-operation. 
Now, that being the case, let us have 
an exchange of ideas and render the 
service that we owe to one another in 
association work. So you see that 
association we cannot co- 
operate. Then let us have a greater 
association. 

“Second, I challenge your responsi- 
bility. We are all responsible for one 
another. I dare say that you have all 
read of the great question asked by a 
certain man, “Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?” That proves to you and to me 
that responsibility has always existed 
and without it nothing can be accom- 
plished. Your workman has a respon- 
sibility in the duties you have set be- 
fore him. You also owe the same to 
your client for the proper completion 
of these duties. We cannot attain the 
position of being successful master 
painters without taking on a greater 
responsibility. 

“Now, if we want a greater associa- 
tion we must assume our responsibility, 
for ‘whatsoever a man soweth. that 
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shall he also reap.” I quote these 
phrases to prove what you get out of 
responsibility. In other words, just as 
an illustration, picture a man in your 
mind that you know is a real worker in 
association work; a man that gets be- 
hind things and pushes along to the 
goal that has been set for this associa- 
tion and by his co-operation and help- 
fulness is in a position to reap the great 
harvest he has sown. 

“Third, I challenge your loyalty. If 
we are disloyal to the obligation of this 
association, to the things we entered 
into, and the responsibilities we have 
assumed, all will fail and amount to 
nothing. 

“There is one great issue that I want 
to present to you, and I hope that there 
may be a resolution passed at this con- 
vention to appoint a committee to de- 
vise some pian or means whereby we 
can put on a more forceful and thor- 
ough campaign throughout the State 
in regard to our membership, and that 
we may be able to place before the 
public the necessity of making ours an 
all year business.” 


Appointment of Committees 
President Clark announced the ap- 
pointment of the following convention 
committees :— 
Resolutions 


C. A. WILHELM W. T. BUCKLES 
O. S. JONES 


Auditing 
GEORGE EHRMAN U. Y. CASH 
FRANK JOHNSON 


Credentials 


EK. G. McNEAL FRANK ZINK 
CHARLES MYERS 


A discussion of turpentine was 
opened by J. C. Haile of the Hercules 
Powder Company and William G. 
Sachs of Indianapolis gave an interest- 
ing talk on the use of stencils in deco- 
ration. 

After the minutes of the last execu- 
tive board meeting had been read by 
Secretary Norman, President Clark 
made the following statement :— 

“I would like at this time to make 
an announcement, as I see a few men 
from the different cities of the State 
who are here at the opening session of 
this convention. I wish them to know 
that there has been a resolution passed 
in this association that does not require 
you to be a member of any particular 
association in any particular city; that 
you have a perfect right to become a 
member of this association by making 
application, but if you are in a city 
where there is a local association your 
application must be sponsored by that 
local association, but otherwise not so. 
I wanted to call your attention to that 
because we have noticed this morning 
there have been possibly two or three 
who are not now members and who 
wish to join, and, in order to instruct 
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those who have not asked that ques- 
tion, want you to thoroughly under- 
stand that you have that right to be- 
come a member, even though you don’t 
belong to any other local.” 

A discussion of financing the asso- 
ciation was opened in the afternoon 
session by President Clark. He was 
followed by O. S. Jones, Frank John- 
son, U. Y. Case, F. W. Gunkle, Emil 
Fertig, E. G. McNeal, Charles Sedam 
and J. W. Campbell. Suggestions were 
made that the convention return to the 
former plan of charging the manufac- 
turer for space in which to exhibit his 
product. Various rates of fees were 
considered. There was no final recom- 
mendation adopted. 

Henry K. English, a member of the 
Indiana association since its organiza- 
tion, read a paper on “The History of 
the Indiana State Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators.” 
On his coat he wore the badges of all 
the conventions of the association, he 
having been present at every meeting. 
He also exhibited a scrap book con- 
taining newspapers clippings, contain- 
ing accounts of the various conven- 
tions. In a vote of thanks to Mr. Eng- 
lish for his address was included a 
motion to make him the permanent his- 
torian of the association, which was 
carried, 


Mr. East’s Address 


“Financing Painting Contracts” was 
the subject of an address by Arthur M. 
East, business manager of the Save- 
the-Surface Campaign. He spoke as 
foilows :— 


a fey is a privilege to be here and is 

: very much appreciated because we 
want to discuss with you, and have you 
discuss with us what is known as the 
partial payment plan for painting. And 
as the errand boy with the title of man- 
ager of the “Save the Surface Campaign,” 
I do a great deal of traveling around the 
country in the interest of the contract- 
ing painter. You men all know that six 
years ago, in 1919, the Save the Surface 
Campaign was organized, and since the 
very beginning of that time the president 
of your International association and the 
general secretary have been members of 
our executive committee, and I think 
without exception they have attended 
every meeting on an average of once a 
month, so that the master painters’ in- 
terest in the Save the Surface co-oper- 
ative effort has always been considered. 

As the first spoke in the wheel we have 
“National Advertising.” We have on the 
table in the rear of the room for your use 
a portfolio showing the spring of 1925 
advertising that will appear in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The American Mag- 
azine and Farm Journal. Two out of 
every five homes in any community that 
you men may be working in are receiv- 
ing these full-page messages. Two out of 
every five, so when you put the slogan on 
your own literature, on your cards or on 
your truck you are labeling yourselves as 
one who is a part of this advertising, It 
may be interesting to you to know that a 
painter in Connecticut has the slogan on 
all four sides of his truck. Now every 
other painter has the same privilege, but 


‘tractor. 
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whenever he goes anywhere someone 
says, “I see you were working out here 
in New Britain last week.” True, he wag 
doing that very thing and they knew it 
because his truck was there. All other 
painters of Connecticut have the same 
privilege to do the same thing, but he 
is one man who has done it, and the 
others know when he is doing work 
cause of the fact that his truck is there. 
Advertising is the first spoke. Nation 
al publicity is the second spoke. Trade 
promotion and service is the third spoke, 
Most of you have heard about the “S 
the Surface” ads in four colors for d 
tribution to your prospects. You have also 
heard of many other things we are do 
ing in the way of service for the ¢ 


The fourth spoke is an_ effort t¢ 
lengthen the painting season by getting 
rid of the dull months. It may interesi 
you men to know that in a series of four 
advertisements, the mats of which we of 
fered to the newspapers gratis, or to any 
paint group, last year the painters ve 


retailers put in over $170,016 in this tyy 

of advertising. Over $170,000 was spen 
in addition to what money was spent by 
the “Save the Surface Campaign,” by the 
manufacturers to show the public that 
they can paint summer, winter, spring 0. 
fall, that the time to paint was now, - ot 
next spring or next fall, that you can do 
the interior work just as well in January 
and February, and in many cases better. 


“In line’ with this idea one contractor 
in Philadelphia last summer had sixty- 
one jobs for painting floors, wood vom 
and staircases. He did the floors in sixty- 
one houses while the people were away 
at the shore on their vacation, and he 
kept his crew busy on nothing but floors 
during July and August when otherwise 
his crew would have been laid off, at least 
a part of them. It is possible, gentlemen, 
and we are finding cases every day where 
the painter is keeping his full crew busy 
twelve months out of the year. It can be 
done just as well in Indianapolis as in 
St. Paul or Minneapolis, probably better, 
The public is being advised and they are 
accepting the fact that you can paint any 
month in the year. It is merely a case 
of the contractor in talking to the publie 
to carry the same viewpoint. In getting 
your contracts now for spring, let us do 
the interior work immediately and the 
exterior work when the weather becomes 
favorable. 

Now the fifth spo.xe in the wheel is the 
partial payment plan for painting. You 
men know that the contractor unless he 
has a lot of money, has to worry about 
pay roll. He will get through a job, and 
the property owner perhaps is making 
payments on an automobile, a radio or a 
washing machine, and he keeps holding 
the contractor up. Most of you are Co 
ing business today on the partial pay- 
ment plan and don’t know it, because 
you are holding the bag waiting for the 
customer to pay you, and in most cases 
you don’t go out after business because of 
the fact that you wait for them to come 
to you, and you know your regular cus- 
tomers have the money to pay. If you 
go out after new business, of course, you 
can get it, but you don’t know when the 
new prospect is likely to pay, and you 
haven’t sufficient capital to keep carrying 
new accounts. 

All of these things can be changed, 
gentismen, through the partial payment 
plan, because you have in Indianapolis 
available now, back of you, $30,000,000 of 
capital to offer the public of any town 
or city, in any country anywhere, here or 
anywhere in the United States. You can 
offer to paint and permit the public to 
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y one-fifth when you have completed 
e work, and the balanee in ten month- 
installments of not less than $10 a 
onth. Think what this is going to mean 
putting you men on the same basis 
th the automobiles, washing machine, 
wing machines and these other men who 
e out selling on the time basis. 


Mr. East went into detail covering 
e partial payment plan, reading from 


e circular, “The Master Painter and . 


e Partial Payment Plan for Paint- 
g,” which had been distributed to all 
embers, and explaining the plan from 
e blank, “Financing Plan for Master 
sinters as Offered by the Commer- 
al Credit Company.” 
Mr. East introduced to the conven- 
on E. F. Hooper of the Commercial 
redit Company of Baltimore. 
After Mr. Hooper had made a short 
Ik, Mr. East requested that the con- 
sntion go on record with regard to 
e partial payment plan to the extent 
f passing a resolution, as follows :— 

Whereas, “The Save the Surface 
Campaign” has brought to our atten- 
tion the partial payment plan for 
painting; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the 
Indiana Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion be urged to investigate the plan 
thoroughly and take advantage of its 
benefits wherever possible. 
The resolution was referred to the 
ssolutions committee for action later 
uring the convention, when it was 
rdered tabled. 


The Second Day 
HE morning of the second day 
was taken up with a discussion 


f the partial payment plan of financ- 
ig painting contracts, which was 
nally ended by the motion prevailing 
» have the resolution endorsing the 
lan tabled. 

The election of officers followed, re- 
ulting in the selection of the ticket 
rinted on a previous page. 


Mr. Foltz’s Address 


In the afternoon the first address 
vas presented by Herbert Foltz, an 
rehitect of Indianapolis, who spoke as 
ollows :— 


| AM pleased to accept the invitation to 

address you this afternoon as an ex- 
ression which I am privileged to rep- 
sent, and in no sense as a recogni- 
ion of any personal qualifications as a 
yublic speaker, which capacity my bat- 
ing average is around zero plus. 
[| feel, however, that in a com- 
many of painters an architect may gen- 
rally consider himself among friends, 
therefore, I am tackling the job fearlessly 
and fully conscious of my limitations in 
this respect, 

When Mrs. Foltz learned that I had 
been invited to speak, she promptly 
asked what I expected to talk about, and 
failed to see anything funny when I re- 
plied, “about ten minutes.” Asked what 
she would talk about if she were in my 
place, she replied, that “she could tell 
the painters a lot of things they wouldn’t 
like to hear, such as painting windows 
so they wouldn’t work, leaving the glass 
smeared with paint and varnish, setting 
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- their paint buckets on the floors, mixing 


up the wrong colors, etc,” 

As no inspiration was to be expected 
from this source, I suggested to some of 
my painter friends that I had recently 
prepared a paper for a local literary club 
on the subject of the small American 
home, and perhaps the members of your 
association might be interested in this 
subject. I got the impression, however, 
more from inference than what was ac- 
tually said, that inasmuch as the archi- 
tects would not permit the painters to 
make sufficient profit on their contracts 
to build homes for themselves, this might 
not prove to be a subject of general in- 
terest. 

So, forced to rely on my own resources 
for a subject, I found myself in search 
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of a peg on which to hang a few ram- 
bling remarks and observations. I was 
much interested in an article in the Jan- 
uary issue of the American Builder on 
Paint Sense and Dollars, in which the 
purchasing power of the paint dollar was 
analyzed. Unquestionably the large ma- 
jority of those investing their money in 
a coat of paint do so only with the 
thought of preservation and beautifica- 
tion, “Save the surface and you save 
all” is a corking good slogan, but, ac- 
cording to the analysis mentioned, but 45 
per cent. of the investment goes for pro- 
tection. The remaining 55 percent,is ap- 
portioned to 20 per cent. for beautifica- 
tion, 15 per cent. for sanitation,. 10, per 
cent. for morale, and 10 per cent. for 
cleanliness and improved lighting condi- 
tions. To me this analysis of the Paint 
Dollar was in a measure unusual in that 
new factors, heretofore unrelated, were 
introduced. The more I pondered over 
the matter, the more fixed became my 
conviction that the author had said some: 
thing worthy of consideration. 


Whether or not we agree with his pro- 
portions does not so much matter. Pro- 
tection of the surface is, of course, the 
primary and dominant factor. Certainly 
there can be no argument about the im- 
portance of paint and varnish as agencies 
for the promotion of beauty and the pre- 
vention of disease. To me, however, the 
value of the morale factor appears to be 
underestimated. That the individual, the 
family, a community and even a nation 
lives up or down to its environment has 
ever been accepted as a sound theory, 
Large industrial plants, commercial 
buildings, our public schools, in fact, 
every building where many persons con- 
gregate regularly, bear witness to the re- 
action of the occupants to their sur- 
roundings. Large employers of labor have 
established by production tests that :ight, 
clean and attractive working conditions 
increase output, reduce overhead, and in- 
sure greater profits. Force a family to 
live amidst cheerless surroundings and 
note how long before its members will 
begin to slack off in their appearance and 
general habits of living. Freshly painted 
and varnished surfaces suggest prosper- 
ity; pleasing color combinations and good 
wall paper cannot fail to influence in 
large measure the cheerfulness and hap- 
piness of the average family. I believe 
that the cost of a periodical change in the 
color scheme of the house, inside and out, 
would be justified by the renewed inter- 
est and pleasure which would be expe- 
rienced by the occupants, regardless of 
the preservation and sanitation features, 
I believe the thrill and satisfaction re- 
sulting to the family from a _ freshly 
painted house or a newly decorated room 
are much the same as one gets from a 
new gown or suit of clothes or a new li- 
cense plate on the old car, and what a 
joy and inspiration it would be if the old 
could be replaced by the new in the for- 
mer cases with as much regularity as in 
the latter. The tendency towards the 
substitution of tints and enamels for nat- 
ural wood for the interior finish of the 
modern home should be encouraged as 
offering greater opportunity for the study 
and appreciation of color combinations 
and values. In passing, I am also prompt- 
ed to mention as worthy of commenda- 
tion the tendency towards the use of col- 
ors for the interior painting of hospitals 
for this purpose. If any place is deserv- 
ing more than another of the study and 
application of agencies which promise 
greater eye-comfort and cheer, surely a 
hospital is such a place. Therefore, I am 
inclined to the belief that more than 10 
per cent. of the Paint Dollar should be 
allotted to the morale factor. 


DELEGATES AND THEIR FRIENDS AT INDIANA 


During an experience covering a pe- 
riod of 34 years in the building game, I 
have had abundant opportunity of study- 
ing the characteristics and relative values 
of the various trades required for the 
completion of a building project. Though 
the painter comes along last in the build- 
ing program, I would place him among 
the first in importance. Perhaps I am in- 
fluenced to some extent in this conclu- 
sion by the fact that the painter, by rea- 
son of his training and temperament, 
seems to be more sympathetic with the 
aims and ideals of the architect as ex- 
pressed in his plans and_ specifications 
than any of the other crafts employed on 
a building project. While atlmitting that 
it is sometimes difficult to tell just what 
is in the architect’s mind, either by ex- 
amination of his drawings and specifica- 
tions or by personal contact, there is too 
often a lack of co-operation between the 
designer of a building and those responsi- 
ble for its execution, due largely to a fail- 
ure on the part of each to get at the 
point of view of the other. When the ar- 
chitect and the building crafts have 
reached a clearer understanding and a 
more sympathetic conception of the pur- 
poses, limitations and handicaps involved 
in the design and execution of building 
projects, then we will have better build- 
ings and fewer dissatisfied Owners, This 
relationship I am inclined to believe 
comes nearer realization today between 
the architect and the painters than do 
Similar relationships so far established 
between the architect and other building 
crafts. Mental attitude is chiefly respon- 
sible, in my opinion ,for this better un- 
derstanding between these two construc- 
tion agencies, 

I have a fellow-feeling for the painter 
because he, next to the architect and the 
foreman on the job, comes more directly 
in contact with friend wife if the project 
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is a residence. One can generally tell 
her the minute she sets foot on the job, 
but you can’t tell her much when it comes 
to the selection and application of colors, 
Accepted theories as to backgrounds and 
color combinations to produce certain de- 
sired effects mean nothing in her young 
life. What cares she about aggressive or 
static colors or monochromatic, analogous 
or complementary color combinations? 
The practice of applying colors to give 
the floors a feeling of strength, walls of 
stability, and ceilings of protection— 
ceilings lightest, walls next, and floors 
darkest—is all right unless it interferes 
with some pet theory of her own. If she 
gets what she wants and it happens to 
be good, she assumes full responsibility; 
if she gets what she wants and it does 
not suit, then the architect and the paint- 
er are to blame, I have sometimes won- 
dered at the patience displayed by a 
painter in his efforts to please an exact- 
ing lady client. I hope no prospective 
home-builder who might be considering 
me as her architect will read this and be 
offended. Nothing could be farther from 
my thought than giving offense, I am 
only trying to be humorous at her ex- 
pense. For you, and I know, that with- 
out the touch of the feminine hand, home 
making and home keeping would be flat, 
stale and unprofitable. So here’s to the 
Lady of the House, God bless her! May 
she always have her say and her way, be 
they what they may! 


I sympathize with the painter because 
he is usually the last man on the job. He. 
comes on at a time when the contractor 
is anxious to finish and get away, the 
owner is anxious to get in, and chaos 
reigns. His is the clean-up job. He is ex- 
pected to remove the plaster from the 
glass and woodwork, clean the floors, 
smooth out the tool marks, fill the cracks, 
cover up the defects, replace broken 
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The Convention Assembled in front of the State Capitol for this photograph. 
C. H. Norman, Vice-President George Ehrman and the newly el 
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In the front row, standing together, are: Secreta 
ected president, Charles H. Sedam. 


lights, and otherwise make good fl 
work of others. The family or tenan 
usually move in before the painter leay 
and he, being under foot, and in the wa 
is the natural recipient of the blar 
for the sins of omission and commissio 
of others. The conclusion is unescapab 
that the successful house painter, in ai 
dition to acquiring an expert knowled 
of the properties of paint, the mixing ( 
colors, and their proper applicatioi 
should also acquire mastery of the vi 
tues of patience, diplomacy and strateg) 
failing in which he cannot hope to reac 
the head of his class, 


On reviewing the modern tendencies i 
domestic architecture for the purpose ¢ 
determining how they may affect th 
painting contractor, I am forced to th 
unhappy conclusion that everythin 
points in the direction of less rather thal 
more work for him, Frame exteriors ar 
gradually giving way to cement, and th 
various varieties of stone and clay prod 
ucts, wood shingies are taboo, interio; 
wood trim is being more sparingly used 
and in some cases eliminated entirely 
composition floors are growing in pop 
ularity, carpets and linoleum are gaining 
favor as floor coverings, and built-in fur 
niture and cabinets are already out Oi 
date. On the whole, the outlook does not 
appear so rosy for the painter, though 
it holds much promise for the other 
crafts. There is reason for honing, how 
ever, that the increased volume of work 
in the aggregate will more than compen: 
sa”e for the loss of work due to the elim- 
ination and_ boiling-down processes 
herein mentioned. And there still re 
mains the assurance, which nobody can 
take away, that buildings must have win- 
dows, windows must have glass, and the 
glazing job belongs to the painter, And 
further, the tendency is towards more 
windows, so why worry? 
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MANY LADIES ATTENDED THE SESSIONS OF THE INDIANA CONVENTION 


anding together, in the front row, are: O. S, Jones, for several years the Hoosier representative on the International Board, 
and Emil Fertig, one of the pioneer members of the craft in Indianapolis. 


In conclusion, I want to say a word 
ith reference to the relations between 
e architectural profession and the 
lilding trades as they formerly were 
id as they are in this day and age. I am 
ire we can all remember the time when 
ch looked on the other with suspicion, 
lly believing that each was looking for 
chance to put something over. This 
age was followed by a period in which 
ie architect and the craftsman had 
arned to tolerate one another, but were 
ill watchful, All the time, however, a 
‘eat leveling process was going on, and 
e find ourselves today more nearly on a 
ymmon level than ever before. The oc- 
sions of recent years, happily becoming 
ore frequent, in which building con- 
actors, organized labor, engineers and 
rchitects have met and been accorded 
jual rights and freedom of speech have 
me a long way towards bridging the 
ips and establishing more cordial rela- 
ons between the several building inter- 
sts. When we have finally ironed out 
ir differences through closer contact and 
eer discussion of our problems outside 
usiness hours, a clearer understanding 
nd appreciation of our obligations, each 
) the other and of all to the public, will 
low and harmony, without which no 
reat creative effort can succeed, will 
revail, all to the credit of ourselves and 
le distinct advantage of the building 
idustry. Again permit me, Mr. Chair- 
lan, to express my appreciation of this 
pportunity of meeting and talking with 
our association, which I am pleased to 
iterpret as but another evidence of your 
ood will and desire for continued co- 
peration. I thank you all. 


On motion of Emil Fertig, Mr. Foltz 
vaS given a rising vote of thanks for 
is talk. 


“Advertising Our Business” 


The next on the program was an 
address by Frank G. Johnson on “Ad- 
vertising Our Business,” as follows: 


N Y wife says I have a good motto— 
4 “Never put off today what you can 
put off until tomorrow’—and following 
that motto and the jam we got into at 
the Severin Hotel and taking care of 
other things, I have not had the time to 
have my talk typewritten, but I will 
make a stab at reading it. 


Whether a man is selling automobiles, 
eggs, paint or advertising, he always has 
the best, and it is exactly what you need. 
So if the publicity man is a bit over- 
zealous as to the sale of his space and its 
wonderful value to you, place him in the 
same class as the paint salesmen, He 
makes his living inducing you to see 
things his way. 


I have had several experiences with 
advertising of different sorts in our as- 
sociations during the last several years. 
We have used newspaper advertisements, 
magazine advertisements, telephone ad- 
vertising, architect code books advertis- 
ing, and a few years back we went to 
quite an expense to rent space in the 
Home Complete Exposition which is held 
each year. We erected a booth represent- 
ing the inside of a room and the walls 
were decorated in various colors, the 
woodwork in enamel and varnish finishes, 
large panels very well done in enamels, 
and varnish finishes hung from the plate 
rail, We had the name of the association 
and showed the name of each member, 
his address, telephone number and the 
year of establishment at the top of the 
booth. We had a center table full of lit- 
erature, chairs for visitors and four or 
five members of the association worked 


day and night addressing themselves to 
crowds which ran as high as 30,000 to 
40,000 each day. 

We have advertised in programs, dozens 
of them. We have advertised in a mag- 
azine mailed each month to several hun- 
dred of our well-to-do property owners, 
There were no advertisements of paint, 
but articles pertinent to home decoration, 
and on the last page our association ads 
with all members listed. 

During all these various sorts of ad- 
vertising we have used but one form, that 
of the name of our association and below 
it all members, their addresses, telephone 
number, etc., a set ad with which the 
public has surely become familiar. 

We have carried a separate and indi- 
vidual ad in the telephone directory, pro- 
grams, etc. In fact, to sum it all up we 
are not exactly beginners as advertising 
painters. We have surely spent quite a 
bit of money advertising. And as to value 
received will say that at a recent meet- 
ing the association by unanimous vote, 
adopted a motion that in the future we 
place no advertisement except that the 
association’s set ad be placed in the tel- 
ephone directory. 

The only value to use as advertising of 
our business lies in increased business, a 
prestige thereby established which will 
gain us preference in some cases at least. 
As advertisers, I am frank to say the as- 
sociation does not feel we have increased 
our business or prestige to any great ex- 
tent. The collective ad in the telephone 
directory has perhaps been of some value. 
Wherever an owner wishes to telephone 
for bids, he opens the directory to our 
collective ad, which is first in the paint- 
er’s classification, and has in view the in- 
viting of several contractors, there is a 
much better chance of his selecting sev- 
eral from. our list than if obliged to se- 
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lect from among separate advertisements 
of all-classes of painters in Indianapolis. 
In this way if he invited one member of 
our association, the possibilities are that 
he will invite more from the same list. 

The value to painting contractors in 
advertising is of varying value according 
to conditions. Advertising in cities, where 
there is no difference between union and 
non-union wages, might produce results, 
in cities where a large difference exists 
between union and ‘non-union wages, ad- 
vertising is of little value to either, as the 
non-union contractor sells at a price 
which is prohibitive to the union shop, 
but at a price which brings him business, 
and the union shop is also assured of the 
union work without an advertisement. 
Even as an individual advertiser he does 
not benefit, as practically all union work 
is done through the general contractor, 
the union shops having a standing invi- 
tation to figure with them. This class of 
work is nine times out of ten let to the 
low bidder, regardless of his reputation 
of past performance. In Indianapolis it 
is steadily growing more pronounced. 
Our operations each year are becoming 
more and more confined to new buildings 
by general contractors, and on it union 
labor must be employed, <A majority of 
all the work is rapidly slipping away 
from us on account of the difference be- 
tween union and non-union wages. A full- 
page advertisement, seven days a week, 
makes no difference or impression on a 
general contractor unless you have the 
low bid. 

In cities where conditions are nearer 
equal, where each man is able to sell at 
the same price of his competitors, collec- 
tive or individual advertising would be 
of some advantage, and would probably 
show returns in the form of increased 
business. 

Signs on the outside of new buildings 
on which you have the painting contract 
are of a certain value as advertisements. 
Fresh paint cards with your name and 
telephone number are of some value, as 
you are often able to place them in con- 
spicuous places in which you wouldn’t be 
allowed to advertise except for the neces- 
sity as a warning to the public that the 
paint is not dry. Such advertising has 
some value in the fact that it can do you 
no harm if it does you no good. 


That brings me to what I think is ina 
great Many cases the reason many men 
in this business advertise now and then. 
All men are at times vain, all men have 
a right to be proud of a contract well 
done, and so what is the difference of 
spending several dollars on an advertise- 
ment if it does not bring more business. 
The space writer knows his business, he 
knows you are advertising your pride 
then and that you are not going to give 
increased business a thought. A full- 
page ad of a completed building surround- 
ed by all sub-contractors’ ads is easy 
money for the space writer. He knows 
you have too much pride to not have your 
name included with the rest. He can 
touch you for $25 or $50 right there when 
eg tee sell you a $15 straight ad on 
a bet. 


And so to sum it all up, advertising a 
painting business has many sides, From 
my experience I would say that a well- 
written ad could do no business any harm, 
but that it is doubtful of its benefits to 
the business except under certain local 
conditions. Many men advertise them- 
selves rather than their business, and 
that advertising for increased business 
as a rule costs more than it is worth. At 
any rate, the price they ask is sometimes 
outrageous. At the present price of ma- 
terial and wages the painter hardly has 
the nerve to tell the owner what it will 


‘or will not listen. 
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cost him to do his work, and when .the- ..- 


owner hears the quotation he either faints 
Why, under the pres- 
ent conditions, advertise to a man who 
faints or won’t listen? Generally all he 
can hear is the price of some shysters 
who have a much lower price, and then 
he yells, “Lord! that is high enough, let 
alone the other price!” 


The Final Day 
“Glazing and Blending of Walls as 


an Interior Decoration” was the sub- . 
ject of a paper: presented by 0.3774, 
Jones, of Fort Wayne, which was 4s, 


. 


follows :— 


HE glazing and blending of walls is 

not a new method of working on 

walls, but has been in use for some time 
past, in fact, for many years. 


However, it is one of the finest embell- 
ishments for the interior, whether it be 
the home or a place of public gathering. 
It is used for solid wall coverings, panels, 


styling for painted panels, soffits of beams 


and many other places. 

This has been the prevailing method of 
decorating walls for the last few years, 
and there are many ways of doing it. You 
may use several or many colors, or only 
one color and produce many shades with 
this one color. If you use one color you 
must have depth of color, and if you use 
many colors and get the deep tones of 
color, you lose the depth of color, and 
see only the splash of color. Both kinds 
have their admirers. 

There are so many varieties of decora- 
tors and so many versions of concep- 
tions of a finished wall that it is hard 
to lay out a definite plan or scheme for 
them. Too many so-called decorators 
have no conception of an artistically fin- 
ished glazed wall, and, therefore, have no 
definite idea of the execution of it. It 
seems that most painters work in spheres 
of their own, neither one interfering with 
each other to any extent. Thanks for 
that. One sphere will have the best class 
of trade where the clients know an ar- 
tistic job when it is complete, both as to 
color and the execution of it. 

The next sphere the clients have no 
conception of what a glazed wall is, and 
rely wholly upon the decorator for his 
idea and advice. As a rule, he does not 
know much about the finish, but says 
that glazed and blended walls are the 


‘ proper thing to have. 


And here is where he stars, and after- 
wards when the job is finished, the client 
says, “Well, if this is a blended or glazed 
wall, I don’t want any more of it.” And 
I will agree with them, for some of the 
jobs I have seen would surely give you 
the “Willies” or nightmare if you had to 
look at them very long or very often, for 
they are not a thing of beauty nor a joy 
forever, 

Too many painters are taking the ad- 
vice of the salesmen who are selling flat 
wall paint in regard to their wall coat- 
ings and the body they are building up to 
work upon. In this way they tell you 
that their paint is just the thing to glaze 
over and anybody can do it, and the ex- 
pense will be small. I have been told 
the same thing and so have you. 

Then they tell you that they have a 
glazing liquid in which you mix your 
colors and apply to the wall; perhaps 
some of you have tried this. What were 
the results? Soft, porous surface, too 
much suction, your colors have struck in, 
made your walls cloudy and full of 
blotches and your colors look dense. 
Then the next thing you do to overcome 
this trouble is to coat the surface with 
the liquid, and you may have to coat it 


‘thoroughly prepared and all bad pla 


primer so it will penetrate the su 
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twice. Why? To stop all suction so yc 
can work your colors. y. 
Apply your colors in spots on the wa 
with your brush, blend them togeth 
with a brush or use a stippler and the 
mottle them with a rag or use a roll ; 
paper, according to your conception 
a mottled surface. This method does n 
leave any earmarks of a professional ; 
the game. | a 
Flat wall paint does not make a go 
foundation to glaze over. The first | 
you.must do is to have your surfac 


patched. Then prime with a long o 


and stop all suction. If only a few 
spots show and you wan to get by 


“ one more coat, touch up the dead” spot 


before the next coat is applied. Son 
times you can get a surface on two coat 
but you always can on three coats. _ 
A successful job of faring 
upon, your ground coats for your found; 
tion. The main thing is to have an ever 
absorbent surface and your paint sg 
mixed that it will give you hiding qua 
ities, as well as covering qualities 4 
sired. Keep in mind. that the final ¢ 
must be a semi-gloss and must dry har 
and even. To get the best results ‘th 
last. coat should be stippled with a bloé 
stippler, This will give you the best te: 
ture to work upon, But if you have goo 
coaters ,and your paint is so mixed tha 
it will flow and not leave brush mark 
you can make a fair job by this metho¢ 


A sand finished wall does not requir 
any stippling, but a smooth wall nearl 
always does. Now the blending and gla: 
ing depends wholly upon your ground t 
work upon. If it is too glossy your co 
ors will run and creep and cannot b 
worked properly. Some decorators preé 
fer to have the last coat of paint tinte 
to a light cream or ivory tint, but ver 
light, Others want the last coat to b 
left in the white because they can wor! 
any color over it they desire. If it i 
colored you are limited in your colo 
scheme. 


Now as to your glazing liquid. Mi 
your own liquid and you will know hoy 
to temper it if it does not work to sui 
you. Do you buy liquid to mix your grain 
ing colors with to do all of your grain 
ing? I think you do. A glazing liquic 
can be bought for $1.40 and upwards, an¢ 
you can make it on the job just to sui 
your need for 50 cents per gallon at the 
most. This can be made up with linseec 
oil, heavy naphtha or gasoline and a little 
drier. Add a little China clay to give it ¢ 
little body, and it also helps to make 2 
glaze stay where you want it to stay. Now 
color this to suit your taste. Stir ut 
well and strain through a piece of cheesé 
cloth and you are ready to glaze. , 

The most artistic jobs are done by mix 
ing the colors in with your glaze. If you 
want a blended wall of several colors ot 
more, have several pots of colored glaze 
ready, and after you have the general 
tone on, then spot up the wall as you de- 
sire, blending the colors with a rag Or 
stippler and mottle as you desire, If 
you use one colored glaze, you can get 
many shades of color with the same color 
by your mottling. 

If you want a small texture and not 
much depth of color, use a soft rag or 
cheese cloth. But if you want a depth of 
color and a heavy texture, use a piece 
of muslin. And be sure that you moisten 
the rag with the glaze before you start to 
mottle so it will not pick up too much 
color where you start and make the col- 
or light and become darker as you 80 
along. 

Some very nice effects are produced 
by glazing over bronzed surfaces, but do 
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Interior of Lutheran Church, Platteville, Wisconsin, one of Mr. 
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Rasmussen's jobs done with 


Dutch Boy white-lead mixed with Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


-_ What fifty years of painting 
taught August Rasmussen 


UGUST RASMUSSEN of Dubuque, Iowa, has 

been a painter for fifty years. His wide experi- 

ence makes him a man to be consulted on all kinds of 

painting problems. It was Mr. Rasmussen’s reputa- 

tion for producing beautiful interior effects that brought 
him the contracts for the three jobs pictured here. 


What is the secret of Mr. Rasmussen’s success with 
interiors? Let him tell you himself. ‘‘I have been in 
the painting business for over fifty years,” he says, 
“but have never found anything that will produce the 
finish that is obtainable with Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil. They produce a soft- 
tone, poreless surface which grime and dirt can- 
not penetrate, and a film that is indeed enduring. 

There is something about a Dutch Boy flatting 
oil and Dutch Boy white-lead finish that makes 
it different and distinctive from the ordinary 
flat wall finishes.” 


Not only Mr. Rasmussen, put painters every- 


The State Bank of Platteville. Walls painted in three-color 
stippled finish with raised moulding 


where are building reputations with beautiful interiors 
done by them with Dutch Boy white-lead and flatting 
oil. Painters like to use Dutch Boy flatting oil as a 
vehicle because it is complete in itself. No driers, no 
turpentine, no linseed oil have to be added. With 
white-lead it makes a flat paint that spreads easily, 
quickly, and has great coverage. 


Some of the new and individual wall finishes you can 
obtain with Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy 
flatting oil are described in our new booklet, ‘‘Wall 
Effects of Distinction for the Home.”’ Write for it today 
and look it over before you do your next interior 
job. Address your letter to our nearest branch. 


NA LLONATE LEAD COM PAN Y. 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston,131 State Street; Buffalo,116 Oak 
Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chest- 
nut Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


The Normal School at Platteville. Interiors of this imposing 
structure were done in plain tints 
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OFFICERS OF THE INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
This photograph was taken in front of the Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, during the recent convention of the association. 


top, from left to right, are: W. 


and F. W. Gunkle, members of the Advisory Board. 
Ehrman, second vice-president; Charles H. Sedam, president; 


At the 


T. Buckles and C. A. Wilhelm, members of the State Executive Board; and J. W. Campbell 
In the bottom row, from left to right, are: C. H. Norman, secretary; George 
M. U. Clark, retiring president; O. S. Jones, International executive 


board member, and Emil Fertig, State Executive Board member. 


not use a bronzing liquid with the bronze. 
This will produce a wonderful metallic 
effect, The painter with an artistic tem- 
perament and touch can work out some 
wonderful colorings and schemes by this 
method. The popularity of some of the 
glazing of several tones has been. killed 
by the use of wall paper in imitating it. 
The most popular method is the one-color 
mottled, and this cannot be imitated very 
satisfactorily in wall paper. 

If you are going to decorate the walls, 
use an outlined stencil and nothing else. 
The stencil color can be either a dis- 
temper or a japan color so it will dry 
quick and flat. When you glaze over the 
stencilled design it is up to you aS an ar- 
tist to know where and how to wipe the 
ornament, so as to bring out the proper 
colorings, which will be applied after the 
glaze is dry. The coloring in of the 
glazed ornament will show your knowl- 
edge of harmony of colors. 


After the work is finished and dry, 
coat the walls with a cvat of starch well 
stippled. This will preserve the wall and 
give it a uniform looking surface, free 
from shiners and defects. It also makes 
it easy to wash when soiled by age and 
grime. Be sure to starch after every 
washing. 


Mr. Case’s Paper 


U. G. Case, of Vincennes, presented 
the following paper for discussion: 


} WAS asked to lead in a discussion, the 
4 subject left for me to select. My first 
thought was—why wasn’t the subject as- 
signed, but on thinking the matter over 
I could see where the committee was 
right, for I can’t talk on every subject, 

In our line of work there are many 
points of vital importance and interest. 
Lengthening the working season is the 
one I have selected as being one of in- 
terest and necessity to all of us, 


Back a few years ago we had a great 
rush during the spring. months, but by 
the last of June all work was done and 
Jadders stored away until September, 
when we had another two or three months 
of good work. Then the painter must re- 
main idle the rest of the winter or hunt 
himself another job. That is one reason 
for a shortage of good painters and pa- 
per hangers today. However, times are 
changing, due largely to our own efforts. 
Instead of us small contractors employ- 
ing from 18 to 20 men for a short sea- 
son, we now employ from 4 to 8 men 
most of the year, and we are hoping to 
so extend the season that there will be 
but two weeks during the year when our 
men will be idle, one during the winter 
and one during the summer months, and 
everybody should have at least that much 
time for rest and play. 

Lengthening the working season—How 
to do it! There are various ways, I be- 
lieve, but I am going to mention just a 
few to start the discussion on its way. 

First, a man or a firm must establish 
a clean business reputation. To do this 
he must be honest with his customer, his 
workmen and himself. He must sell his 
material at a reasonable profit, as all are 
entitled to do that. 

Never refuse a job, but if you are al- 
ready covered up with work outside and 
the new job is inside work, if possible 
persuade your customer to postpone the 
work and have it done when the bad 
weather comes, assuring her that you can 
give her more personal attention in the 
slack season. 

A personal letter or a visit to the pro- 
prietors, of an office or store buildings, 
reminding him that it has been three 
years since you did bis store room, o¥ 
five vears since you painted his factory 
or offices. This would come under the 
head of solicited business, but soliciting 
business is just as honorable in our line 
ac in any other, so why not? 


Statistics tell us there is about sixty 
billion dollars worth of property in the 
United States that needs painting, so it 
looks like all we need to do is to go out 
after this work and there will be plenty 
for all of us all the time. ™. 

It is possible also to run an auto paint: 
ing shop in connection with your other 
shop, if your building can be made suit 
able. " 

Refinishing furniture has been tried out 
and proved itself, and today with the 
fad of enameling furniture and woodwork 
alike, there is much of that kind of work 
being done. 

Resilvering mirrors is not to be smiled 
at, for it also can be made profitable. Al 
this comes under our line and it is ours 
for the asking. 

These are but a few thoughts to oper 
the discussion, and I am hoping to glean 
many more from those of you who Wil) 
express yourselves on the subject at hand 


At the afternoon session the follow- 
ing applications for membership wert 
read by Secretary Norman, having 
been approved by the credentials com 
mittee :— 


R. Richwein, 350 Congress avenue 
Indianapous, Ind. 

Charles Schlagel, 635 West Twenty: 
ninth street, Indianapo'ls. 

Lloyd F, Lincoln, Washington Ho 
tel, Junior Membership, Thrasher Var 
nish Company. 

Walter Privett, 1821 Orleans street 
Indianapolis. 

William G. Sachs, 1106 Spann ave 
nue, Indianapolis. . 

The last named member was ad 
mitted to membership as a manufac 
turer. 
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ARMITAGE 


Berns 


ite ee ay 99 
Sot LARGE art¥IMPORTANT WORK 


ARMORITE 
Flat conforms 
to certain stan- 
dards of results 
and cost so eS- 
sential to fine 
jobs where 
large surfaces 
must be covered 
and the best 
finish obtained. 


It is the best 
possible fat that 
can be made 
for the exacting 
requirements of 
the Master 
Painter. 


We emphasize ARMORITE’S greater density and whiteness because it means: 


1—That ARMORITE is particularly well adapted to stip- 
pling and to the newer ‘‘rubber sponge,’’ mottled, 
glazed, marbelized and other effects. 


?—That ARMORITE will stand considerable thinning— 
a quart of turpentine to a gallon of ARMORITE. 


3 —That this insures the lowest net cost. 


Trial Order solicited from Master Painters for a case of 6-1 
gallon cans. Also for 6-1 gallon cans of ARMORITE GOLD 
SEAL GLOSS WHITE --- a very superior white enamel. 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthehandle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 


} 
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ecretary Norman’s Report 
The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Norman was as follows :— 


zalance in treasury, Dec. 12, 1923 $444.59 
Jues received before and at con- 


MEMUION 2c ccc see Ris ia'e 'a.0.s, «4 afm alees 489.00 
REET: eloix a,c calets > 60's visisibss vie cle $933.59 
Expenses to January 28, 1925— 
Mememon TOPOrt, 1928... ccececcescveses $48.45 
Mainters Magazine, 1924...........cecesee 52.00 
,. H. McGhan, per capita, 1924.......... 48.00 
‘ampbell Advertising Co., convention let- 
RIRMBTLEEAs -o.2 Siu} ie'sie 0.6 0.05 eciiatie sevice cg oe 57.06 
1. G, Case (expenses to International Con- 
REMC ORPEY 5 la, oie) ais oe 2'n'd vices aitield 6 bute's ove 131.86 
forrison & Stehlin (printing and station- 
ee Sele bro ye.c « cieaslsMinGasieee v.00 « 25.00 
forrison & Stehlin (membership cards). . 12.00 
memeeiorroan (stamps)... .cic.ccccjccccues 6.00 
. BeOINOTIOAN (SCLVICES).....cceccenscccce 200.00 
f_ U. Clark (advanced toward Interna- 
tional Convention expenses)............. 100.00 
f. U. Clark (letter expense during 1924).. 9.75 
. S. Jones (R. R. expense to Interna- 
tional Executive Board meeting)........ 50.00 
'. H. Sedam (stamps and postcards)...... 27.00 
feo. Ehrman (expenses three members to 
Executive Board meeting).............. 24.00 
fahan & Mahan (report of present con- 
Ea See ois slsic so ape tniesisiesiioe bce 75.00 
ainters Magazine (for year 1925). ......%. 48.00 
.. H. McGhan (per capita tax for 1925). 48.00 
MEEEINOEDONSGS, fost cs ccacccccceescscce $962.12 
RE I alas &: afar dic cisieis « s ieerad os welt ele cs oes 933.59 
nN aR 2 rr $28.52 


O. K., January 29, 1925. 
(Signed) Geo. Ehrman, 
U. G. Case, 
Frank G. Johnson, 
Auditing Committee. 


Upon motion of Mr. Sedam, sec- 
mded by Mr. Wilhelm, the report of 
he secretary-treasurer ‘and the audit- 
ng committee were accepted as read. 

Secretary Norman read the follow- 
ng letter :— 


Richmond, Indiana, Jan. 19, 1925. 
ir, M. U. Clark, 
tt. Wayne, Ind. 
Jear Sir: 

Have recently received your letter in 
egard to the Master Painters’ Conven- 
ion to be held this month. 

Iam sorry to have to tell you that Mr. 
reo. F. Haner died May 28, 1924. He al- 
vays enjoyed the conventions very much, 
Jthough many times he was not able to 
ttend. He will no doubt be missed by 
nany of the older men, 

Very truly yours, 
MISS MAUDLIN, 
Bookkeeper. 

Chairman Wilhelm of the resolution 
ommittee presented the following res- 
lution :-— 

Whereas, In his wisdom the Al- 
mighty Creator has removed from our 
midst our beloved brother, Mr. Geo. 
F. Haner; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Mr. Haner was a 
faithful member of this organization, 
attending our conventions and as- 
sisting wherever he could to further 
the aims and objects of this associ- 
ation, also serving one term as pres- 
ident of the association, and the asso- 
ciation mourns the loss of our brother. 

Therefore, be it further resolved, 
That a copy of this resolution be 
Mailed to the family, and that the 
Same be spread on the minutes of this 
association, 


On motion, the resolution 
dopted by a unanimous vote. 
_ Painters or Paint Men 
C. A. Wilhelm read the following 
aper :— 
As most of you know, I was practically 
born and raised in a paint shop, 
nd many of the recollections I have as 


| kid relate to the relation of a paint shop 
md the palm of my mother’s band. 


Was 
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I remember when I was about fourteen 
or fifteen years of age of going to some 
painters’ convention. The thing I went 
for was to go around from one booth to 
another and gather up all the advertis- 
ing that any of the paint men were put- 
ting out. As I got a little older I be- 
gan to wonder if that wasn’t just about 
what some of the painters came for, that 
and some of the varnish that the sales- 
men had and poured out into glasses to 
sample. Whatever is said about the old 
conventions, however, we must give 
them credit for one thing—whatever the 
painter come for, they came, and after 
coming, could not get away without get- 
ting some good out of it. I was glad to 
hear the talk here the other day about 
having demonstrations at the convention. 
I have another idea that I would like to 
see put on. It is done in other State con- 
ventions, and I believe that it would be 
very interesting and instructive. That is 
an exhibit of work of the members of the 
association. 


In the old days practically nothing was 
ever said about the business of the paint- 
ing business. The talk was all about the 
association and about paint and varnish. 
I for one am glad to hear the business 
talked about more now than paint and 
varnish. I believe that you will all agree 
that the painting business has come up 
a notch or two in public estimation in the 
last few years, Maybe it is because paint- 
ing costs so much more than it did, but 
I like to think that it is because paint- 
ers aS a whole are thinking more about 
lengthening the painting season and how 
to get more business, and similar sub- 
jects, than they are about exactly how 
the paint they are using is made. There 
are two advertisements in current mag- 
azines that typify my idea of what a 
painter should and should not be. 


One is that of a paint and varnish 
house, which shows a man sitting at a 
desk giving instructions to a man in 
overalls, That is the way I like to think 
of painters. The other is that of a well- 
known company and shows the photo- 
graph of a painter, He has a cap on his 
head, no collar on, and looks very much 
as if he had just taken off his overalls. 
True, many of us wear overalls at 
times, and it is no disgrace, and sitting 
al a desk doesn’t get much painting done, 
but it symbolizes a business man, and 
overalls do not. 


In other words, a painter should work 
with his head as much or more than he 
does with his hands. 

Don’t think that I have the idea that 
all a painter should know about paint is 
where to buy it. I’m sorry to say there 
are plenty of that kind. Without some 
knowledge of the nature of the material 
we are using we would surely be asking 
our customers to take long chances when 
they employed us to do work of some un- 
usual nature, such as painting an asphalt 
shingle roof, or painting the equipment 
of an X-ray laboratory; either of these 
jobs requiring paint of a special nature 
to prevent disaster to the work, and like- 
wise to the reputation of the painter. The 
idea I wish to convey is that I believe 
that it is far more important for a paint- 
er to know what his insurance is going 
to cost for a certain job than it is for 
him to know the exact chemical analysis 
of the paint he is going to use. The main 
thing he should know about his paint, 
and he should know this and not only 
think it, is that it will give his customer 
satisfactory service, and the surest way 
to know this is to buy material from a 
reputable house that sel’s their goods on 
the same basis that he sells his service— 
quality. 
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Let us look at some of the things that 
constitute the business of the painting 
business. The first is getting the bus- 
iness. In the past, the painting business 
has been anything but a selling business. 
Whether or not the intensive selling 
plans of some other lines of business 
would be practical or desirable in our 
business is open for argument. Person- 
ally I think that the country as a whole 
would be better off if there were fewer 
salesmen, or peddlers, out trying to sell 
people things they don’t want or need. 
Painting is not one of those things, how- 
ever, 

I believe the best thing that any paint- 
er can have is the good will, the thought 
in people’s mind that when they want a 
painter, they want you. This is true of 
any business, but more especially of ours, 
because of the long period between calls 
from any one ‘customer, and because 
most people realize that when they have 
a job of painting done, it is done and 
cannot be taken back and traded for a 
better one. 


This question of getting business is the 
most important one in connection with 
our business, overshadowing even the 
apprentice question, because if we can 
show a young man, or if he sees it with- 
out being shown, that painters make a 
good living, the law of supply and de- 
mand will take care of that problem, the 
same as it will of a good many others if 
left alone, As things are at present, even 
with the high wages per hour, you can- 
not honestly say that the average work- 
man makes a good living when figured 
by the year. Some, of course, but the av- 
erage of all would be smaller than many 
believe, I am sure, I cannot say, how- 
ever, that I agree with the campaign that 
is on now to lengthen the painting sea- 
son in every respect. We all know that 
it sure would take some salesman to go 
out and sell Mrs. Brown the idea of 
having the inside of her house painted 
in January when the family had crawled 
in its hole for the winter. There is a lot 
of work that can be gotten, though, for 
December and March, the end and begin- 
ning of our seasons, that is not done. 


After getting the business, the next 
thing in the business end of painting is 
buying the material. Here is where the 
painter can show whether he has the 
ability to separate the facts from the 
fuss that is made in claims for all kinds 
of paint. The products that have been 
tested in the hard-boiled laboratory of use 
are the only ones that are safe for a 
painter to buy. There are many cases 
where a certain brand of material is 
specified by the architect or owner. In 
these cases I am sure it is much cheaper 
to buy the material they want than it is 
to try to convince them that something 
else is just as good. No doubt if you suc- 
ceed in talking them into something else 
and they let you use it, they will have an 
idea in their own minds that you are 
saving money on it, and the result is 
that your reputation suffers. 

Paint manufacturers have Jong ago 
learned that it reduces their sales resist- 
ance to have their material specified, and 
since they have gone to great expense to 
accomplish this end they are going to try 
to sell some material on the strength of 
it. To try to use something else is like 
trying to swim up-stream against a 
strong wind. 

Another item on this buying question 
is the stocks carried by some painters 
who only do contracting. I know of sev- 
eral whoce inventory would be more than 
that of a paint store, and hardly an item 
on the shelves but what could be bought 


Continued on page 592 
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N.and S. Dakota 5th Convention 


N. M. Christensen, of Aberdeen, South Dakota, Re-Elected President of the Associa- 
tion, and J. A. Canniff, Fargo, North Dakota, Re-Elected Secretary- 
Treasurer—Next Meeting at Fargo 


HE fifth annual convention of 

; the North and South Dakota 

Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators was held Thurs- 
day and Friday, January 29 and 30, 
at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. There 
was a representative attendance and 
many important addresses and papers 
presented. 

President M. N. Christensen, of 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer J. A. Canniff, of 
Fargo, North Dakota; were re-elected 
to their respective offices. It was de- 
cided to hold the next convention in 
Fargo, North Dakota, in January, of 
next year. 

Dr. W. T. Pearce, head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry in the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, a strong 
supporter of the association, was 
elected to life membership. With the 
co-operation of the association and 
Dr. Pearce a class in painting and dec- 
orating has been established in the in- 
stitution he represents, with a large 
class. 

The partial payment plan of financ- 
ing painting contracts was one of the 
subjects discussed in the convention. 
Arthur M. East, business manager of 
the National Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, was present and discussed the 
plan in detail. He was accompanied 
by M. R. Hooper, of the Cincinnati 
Finance company, who outlined the 
financial method proposed. 

The convention received the plan 
favorably and many members ex- 
pressed themselves as glad of the op- 
portunity to put it into operataion. 


The President’s Address 


In opening the convention President 
Christensen presented his annual ad- 
dress, which was as follows: 


A? president of this association 

I welcome you all to the con- 
vention and I trust that all of you 
who have come will be well repaid for 
your efforts put forth, many of you 
have, perhaps, had to leave your 
duties at home, and some of you have 
come a long way, besides spending 
your money and time. I am sure that 
most of you feel a desire for an as- 
sociation of this kind, and I want you 
to feel at home and say what you have 
on your minds. It is at a time like 
this when we get together that we can 
express our feelings to one another, 


M. N. CHRISTENSEN 


Re-elected President North and South 
Dakota Association. 


1925 Officers Elected 
At 5th Convention of 
N. and S. Dakota Convention 


President 
M. N. CHRISTENSEN...Aberdeen S. D. 


First Vice-President 


Jaw CRISHR Gs. shane Fargo, N. D. 
Second Vice-President 
EMMETT CRAIG...... Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Third Vice-President 
UVACES TINSONG ewes ee Aberdeen, S. D. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


J. Ab CANINE IE Sy i Seg senate Fargo, N, D. 
Delegates to International Convention 
W. B. WEIDENBACH...... Parker, S. D. 


ROY S. PIXLEY, Alternate. .Fargo, N. D. 


International Board Member 
HBO HRI eee ete ee Fargo, N. D. 


and we can learn of one another as 
well. 

The question has been asked— 
what do we get out of this associa- 
tion? If we should take it from the 
financial standpoint—we cannot meas- 
ure it in dollars and cents. The ques- 
tion, however, sounds very natural and 
human for the whole world is asking 
the same question today, but this as- 
sociation is like everything else—“We 


must put something into it in order to” 
get something out of it.” In the first 
place, we form friendly business re- 
lationships with one another and will 
have better mutual understanding 
among us. It is surely better to speak 
through an association of men 
bound together than to stand alone. 
For, as the saying goes, “In union 
there is strength, but divided we fall,” 
and this is the reason we have come 
together here to exchange our ideas 
and broaden our views, to support and 
carry on every honorable activity 
which will elevate the painting indus- 
try in our two States, and also place 
the business on a more profitable basis 
than ever before. 

The master painter has many prob- 
lems to solve and difficulties to over- 
come, solutions do not just happen, 
we must think and act through an or- 
ganized rmedium—his motives must 
not be selfish, but the interest oi all 
must be considered. The painting 
trade is one of the best trades of to- 
day and has many beautiful features 
with it and I think painting is one 
of the greatest blessings to humanity, 
and I believe God saw the need for 
creating material for such purposes. 
Take, for example, a city without 
paint and what would it lock like? 
Would a good business man buy 
property in a town of that kind? [| 
should say not. When a real estate 
man sells a house it is usually the 
paint, the varnish, and the decoration 
of rooms which sells the house. Where 
you find no paint and varnish any- 
where it takes a good man to sell 
that house. Not so very long ago, a 
man wanted to secure a loan on his 
house, but the insurance company did 
not approve of the loan, for the sim- 
ple reason that the house needed 
to be painted. That is an everyday 
occurrence, and fellow men, we have 
the greatest opportunity to carry on 
the painting industry to a higher 
standard where it will be recognized 
alongside any other industry, but it is 
up to you and each and every one of 
us to make it a real trade that will 
be recognized by the public at large, 
and try to make laws and legislation 
that will be of benefit to all mankind. 

I do not know of any more power- 
ful germ destroyer than paint. I am 
sure that the painters have done their 
bit for the welfare of the people and 
their health. It is the duty of this 
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From an Editorial in 


September, 1924 


a anast S the Pacific Motor Boat Magazine 
.':': AP Rech says in the above article “‘A firm in 
Philadelphia— Monroe, Lederer & Taussig 
.... devotes its efforts exclusively to the 
manufacture of white products.... from 
every section of the country come orders 
for its white enamel MOLETA, because 
of its remarkable properties.”’ 


On the Pacific Coast — even as elsewhere 
— Moleta White Enamel is extensively 
used and highly endorsed. 


MONROE, LEDERER & TAUSSIG 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Es as 


Distributors in 


All Principal Cities 


White 
Enamel 
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Making the 
Painter’s Work 
Easier 


Carter White Lead has earned a reputation as a 
real time and labor saver. ‘This is demonstrated 
in every phase of a painting job—thinning, tint- 
ing and spreading. 


The extra grinding all Carter White Lead receives 
produces a smooth, soft paste that yields readily to 
the mixing paddle. Carter requires no “breaking- 
up” —simply thinning. 


The matching of colors can be reduced to a mere 
following of formulas by the painter who uses 
Carter White Lead and pure colors. Carter is 
white without a trace of yellow, blue or gray to 
overcome. 


Carter White Lead paint spreads with a smooth- 
ness that is a revelation to the new Carter user. 
There is no perceptible drag on the brush, yet 
the paint covers perfectly and penetrates without 
extra brushing-in. 


Buy Carter White Lead for your jobs this spring. 
You will find your work easier and your cus- 
tomers better satisfied. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
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ssociation to co-operate with the 
Save the Surface’ Campaign” which 
; doing some wonderful work in the 
Jnited States and Canada. They try 
9 educate the public to paint their 
uildings, which not only preserves 
hem, but also beautifies them, and 
nakes them clean and healthy to live 
nd work in. It is wonderful what 
aint will do for people if they could 
ust see it. Therefore, we must help 
9 make this germ destroyer more suc- 
essful. 

I am merely mentioning these facts 
t this time as we have with us a lot 
§ new members as well as our asso- 
jate members, and I want them to 
ully understand and to appreciate 
nd put more value in their trade. 1 
vish to take the opportunity at this 
ime to thank the members of the as- 
ociation for their co-operation 
hroughout the year of 1924. It is not 
n easy thing to be president of any 
ssociation without the splendid help 
vhich I have had the last year. I 
vant to personally thank Mr. Schletz 
nd Mr. Lindquist, of Sioux Falls, 
or their valuable assistance in se- 
uring so many new members in the 
outhern part of the State, and also 
‘ou boys from North Dakota for the 
lew members that you have brought 
n and for the co-operation and faith- 
ul service rendered me throughout 
he year, and the welcome that was 
xtended to me in Fargo and also in 
wrand Forks. I surely enjoyed meet- 
ng with you and felt well repaid for 
ny trip. 

I feel that we are highly honored 
t this convention to have with us Dr. 
earce, of Fargo, North Dakota, head 
f chemistry of the North Dakota 
\gricultural College. This is the third 
ear that he has been with us, his 
resence and constructive education in 
ur trade. And I wish to bring to 
our minds that the leadership of a 
nan of that kind is going to help 
levate the painting industry to where 
should be. The college at Fargo has 
pened a class for painting instruc- 
ion, of which Dr. Pearce is the head, 
nd those who know of any young 
nan desiring to take up the training 
aay refer to Dr. Pearce for further 
iformation. 


I also wish to thank the associate 
rembers for their valuable support, 
re need you as well as you need us, 
or, after all, are we not just work- 
ig hand-in-hand and we could not 
et far without each other. There- 
ore, I urge the salesmen to be on 
heir lookout for new members and 
elp us whenever they can. There- 
ore, let me say, that it is the duty of 
€ master painter to buy the ma- 
‘rial from the men who have stood 
y us when we were in need. In case 
ou should buy material from men 
tho do not belong, give them an ap- 
ication blank and bring them inside 
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the ring. We need their financial sup- 
port to be able to carry on our asso- 
ciation and I urge every master 
painter and every associate member to 
pay their dues the first of the year. 
At least a part of it, if you cannot pay 
it all. I am sure this would greatly 
relieve our secretary. I think Mr. 
Canniff’s past experience in collecting 
dues has been a difficult one, and I 
am therefore urging you to relieve a 
situation that could be made harmoni- 
ous by your unfailing support. 

I wish to make some recommenda- 
tions to this convention for the year of 
1925, and suggest that someone bring 
a resolution before the convention in 
reference to forming clubs all over 
the two States. These clubs, I beleve, 
should be formed only in towns the 
size of Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Muit- 
chell, Huron, Rapid City, Fargo, Mi- 
not, and perhaps Valley City. The 
territory of these clubs may be ex- 
tended to smaller towns surrounding 
so as to enable the painter who lives 
in the small towns to belong to this 
club. I would also like to see the au- 
tomobile painter and the sign painter 
belong to this club and the purpose of 
this club should be to bring these men 
together. 

It would be well if this club met 
once a month, refreshments could be 
served, and in the summer time pic- 
nics could be had and also fishing and 
hunting trips and a lot of other things 
in the way of amusement could be 
exercised. This would bring together 
better feeling and better co-operation 
to all of us. It would perhaps be all 
right to add a ladies’ auxiliary to this 
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club. I am simply giving you an out- 
line of my thoughts. 

Recommendation No. 2.—I wish 
further to recommend that a perma- 
nent committee be appointed for this 
year to increase and double our mem- 
bership, if possible. This committee 
should have full power to do their 
work as they see fit without the inter- 
ference of any one. The association 
should furnish them with application 
blanks, stationery, and envelopes and 
also any other expense connected with 
this work. There are many other rec- 
ommendations that I could make, but 
the association is not ready for this 
yet. 


Dr. Pearce’s Address 


“Some Developments and Investiga- 
tions in the Paint and Varnish Indus- 
tries,” was the subject of a paper read 
by Dr. W. T. Pearce, head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry in the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, which 
was as follows: 


pee paint and varnish industries may 
be subdivided into a number of parts. 
The most important are the raising or 
mining and manufacturing the raw ma- 
terials, the production of the finished prod- 
ucts, the research work, the sales, and 
last but not least the application of the 
finished products. These parts are all 
related and each is dependent upon all 
of the others. You are interested in the 
flax crop, the production of turpentine, 
the several varnish resins, tung oil, 
white lead, zinc oxide and other pig- 
ments, because they control the price 
you must pay for your paints, varnishes 
and enamels. Every advance in methods 
of manufacture, every discovery of new 
materials, and every new use found for 
paint and varnish is of interest to you, 
because you are to a large extent the 
one that carries the advantages to the 
general public. 


‘In a similar way the other divisions 
are interested in yours. The quality of 
work you do, the amount of painting 
you do, and the numbers of painters you 
have now, or will have in the near future, 
are of great interest to them. TI have 
noted that they have representatives at 
your national and sectional meetings and 
that you have representatives at theirs. 
The reports of committees and the nature 
of many articles in the trade journals 
show that these close relationships are 
being realized. So that it occurred to me 
that you would be interested in a brief 
review of some developments in one or 
two of these other divisions. 

Not many years ago we had few 
products and the methods of manufac- 
ture were crude, seldom yielding uniform 
products. To our one “active” pigment, 
have been added zine oxide, sublimed 
white lead, leaded zincs, light resistant 
lithopone, titanox, timanox and _ super- 
sublimed white lead. Methods of mak- 
ing high grade varnishes from a num- 
ber of resins instead of one, have been 
developed, giving us products suitable for 
many purposes. To this list of accom- 
plishments have been added a number of 
processed oils, steam distilled wood tur- 
pentine, petroleum and coal tar thin- 
ners, and numerous dry colors and 
toners. The manufacture of nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers is the latest important 
achievement of the research and produc- 
tion divisions. 
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At the Agricultural College we have 
been studying outside varnishes for some 
time, endeavoring to ascertain what 
tests would determine the durability of 
the finish. We found that the chemical 
analysis would give only a part of the 
information desired. While other things 
being the same, the greater the quantity 
of oil present the greater is the dura- 
bility, methods of manufacture are so 
large a factor, that this cannot be gen- 
erally used as a guide. We have had 
cases where a ten-gallon varnish proved 
to be as durable as one containing three 
times the quantity of oil. While straight 
rosin varnishes were found to be less 
durable than fossil gum varnishes con- 
taining the same amount of oil, ester 
gum, tung oil varnishes and blends con- 
taining appreciable quantities of rosin 
gave finishes just as durable as those 
containing only kauri gum-linseed oil. 


The one test of great value is an 
elasticity or toughness test, known as 
The Kauri Reduction Test, which gives 
reliable information as to the durability 
of the product, and is dependent upon 
the materials used and methods of manu- 
facture. 

We are also studying the durability 
of the newer pigments, titanox, timanox 
and light resistant lithopone when used 
with zinc oxide and inerts in a large 
number of formulas. These have been 
painted and exposed on our fences for 
two and a half years, and they are be- 
ginning to give us some interesting data. 
Last year we started a series of vehicle 
tests. We have studied the various oils 
in typical paints for years, as well as 
various reductions for priming coats. 
Data secured from a few tests using 
alkali refined and blown linseed oil led 
us to start a study of the relative dura- 
bility of the processed linseed oils in 
paints. Two important characteristics 
in these oils are their acid value and 
consistency or body. We secured a num- 
ber of these oils and used them alone and 
blendid in making thirty-one paints with 
typical pigment formulas. These were 
painted and exposed since last summer. 

A great interest is being created in 
our industry by two agencies, the Save 
the Surface and the Paint-up and Clean- 
up campaigns. Great increase in paint- 
ing and the educating of the public to 
realize the importance of protecting their 
wooden and metal structures with paint 
and varnish, must be attributed to them. 
We had a Clean-up and Paint-up cam- 
paign in Fargo last year. Although it 
did not show the increase in painting 
we hoped for, it did bring to the atten- 
tion of the public the value of painting 
and much valuable’ instruction was 
given to the children in the schools. Re- 
sults will show with the return of 
greater prosperity in the section, and if 
we will continue these campaigns each 
year, many permanent benefits will re- 
sult. I hope a large number of cam- 
paigns will be conducted in both of the 
Dakotas this year. The general public 
must be taught the necessity of keeping 
their dwellings painted and decorated, 
and that considerable skill as well as 
good materials is required. 

Hasy payment plans are widely used to 
sell numerous articles, necessities as well 
as luxuries. I read that seventy-five per 
cent. of our passenger’ automobiles and 
ninety per cent. of our auto-trucks are 
purchased on the installment plan. I 
understand that one company in Phila- 
delphia has a rather unique plan for 
financing painting jobs. The painter 
finds an owner of a house wishing to 
paint and decorate his house who can- 
not pay for all of it at once. He makes 
an estimate of the job and the owner 
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makes application to the finance com- 
pany for a loan, authorizing the com- 
pany to pay the amount on painting bills 
signed by him. If the loan is granted, 
the work is done and the master painter 
submits his bill to the property owner, 
who signs it and authorizes the company 
to pay for work at once. I believe the 
company gets a ten per cent. service fee 
from the owner. 

A subcommittee of the executive body 
of the Save the Surface campaign is 
studying methods by which banks and 
loan associations may give due considera- 
tion to the condition of the building 
when making appraisals for loans to 
“Property Improvement Saving Clubs” 
or to formulate plans similar to the one 
described. I do not Know what will re- 
sult, but it sounds logical. A building 
not painted and decorated is a waste of 
material and an eye-sore to the com- 
munity. Just why bui:iding and loan as- 
sociations have not taken this up is not 
clear, except that no one has brought the 
matter to their attention. So that it will 
at least do nothing amiss for the paint 
and varnish industries to investigate 
ways to finance painting jobs. 

May I close with a reference to one 
thing you are doing to help yourselves. 
I refer to the courses in Trade Painting 
and Decorating. With the apparent fail- 
ure of the apprentice system and with the 
desire of our youths to enter crowded 
professions, serious concern was felt for 
the supply of qualified painters. Follow- 
ing the lead of many trades you began 
requesting and forming classes to teach 
men the fundamentals of your art and to 
interest them in the trade. I am inform- 
ed that your efforts are beginning to 
bring results. Upon your request we 
started a course at the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The instructor is an honored mem- 
ber of your association, and as he is 
present, you can secure any information 
you wish from him. I will say that he 
had three to complete the course last year 
and enter the employ of master painters 
to continue their training. We have a 
fine class of nine this year. We have 
had fine co-operation from your secre- 
tary, Mr. Canniff, and other members, 
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and we hope you will be able to tak 
of this large class’ into your shops ¢ Ln 
let them continue their training an 
give a good account of themselves. Tan 
sure you will find that they have leary 
more in the three months’ course as 
would have learned in a year as an ay 
prentice. 


Mr. Coughlin’s Paper ; 

George W. Coughlin, credit 
ager of the St. Paul White Lead 
Oil company, discussed “Bookkeep: 
Credits and Collections.” His addres 


was as follows: 


] “4s requested by your worthy iL. 
retary to appear before you and t 
make an address on bookkeeping, credit 
and collections. I fully believe that yo 
will agree that accurate records of ac 
counts are essential in any business 
large or small, still I daresay that ther 
are many of you who do not give the ac 
counting part of your business thems 
tention that it deserves. 

I would like to mention at this fey 
that keeping records is as old as civiliza 
tion itself. Three or four thousand year 
before our era Babylonia was a flourish 


ing State. The code of one of its ruler 
shows that partnership form wa 
known; also the principal and agent 


drafts and checks were common, lega 
decisions had been recorded coverin; 
contracts, conveyances by deed, bonds 
inventories, sales and accounts of al 
sorts, highway tolls and water rates wen 
imposed. The method of keeping thei 
records was by means of sun-baked tal 
lets or slabs one-half by three-quarter incl 
in size, written on the front and back, an 
sometimes on the edges. Others were a 
large as nine by twelve inches. Al 
these records, it seems, were kept bh 
scribes, who were presumably the onl 
ones who could make the record. Yet rec 
ords were needed then, as now, and ther 
is no doubt that these early merchant 
could not have been successful in thei 
operations had they kept no records. 

Without adequate modern accountin; 
records capable of portraying in intelli 
gible form the results of each separat 
activity as well as of the business as : 
whole, modern enterprise would be im 
possible. Accounting is the foundatio1 
of every business. 

It binds together the various units 0 
an organization and enables the ex 
ecutive to control and direct large un 
dertakings without burdening his mini 
with the detail of each separate activ 
ity of department. 

Crude and imperfect as they were, th 
ancient accounting records served all th 
needs of the merchants of those days 
Conditions are more complex, competi 
tion keener at the present time, whicl 
makes the necessity of accurate record 
more important. 

The general conception of péokiier 
ing ‘s that it is the art of practice 0 
recording business transactions Sys 
tematically in acccunt and book form. I 
deals with each transaction individual]: 
and collectively in so far as the individ 
ua] transaction may be classified i 
groups of like nature. The sales a¢ 
count, for example, may contain thou 
sands of individual accounts, but it wil 
always show in total the sales for th 
day, month or several months. 

It is not advisable for anyone doin: 
business to rely on their memory U 
record actual transactions at a late 
time. For example, I know of a pal 
ticular case where a man doing quit 
a large volume of business gatheret 
checks and currercy that he was goini 
to deposit at bank one day, and decide¢ 
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HIS rapid drying, elastic varnish is a perfect first coater on new 
work. Serviceseal seals the wood with an elastic waterproof coat- 
ing which does not become brittle. Serviceseal prevents the chipping 
and scratching which is evident even where good varnish is applied 
over shellac. Serviceseal is of special interest as a first coater on floors. 
One or two coats of Serviceseal followed by a coat of good floor varnish 


gives a finish which is lasting. 


Serviceseal can be second coated in a working day. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS ARE 
PREPARED TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS: 


Albany, IN@€w “Yorki-s. 5.425.085 eee M. G. Stoneman & Son 
Asheville, North Carolina....... Teubner-Palmer Paint Co. 
Atlanta, (Georgilacn «anions oelete em eon The Quality Paint Co. 
Baltimore. Marvilan dinitrate een John Werner 
Bangor, Maine: s52ecere se ce eee eee ee oo Rice & Miller Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois...Smith-Alsop Bloomington Paint Co. 
Boston, Mass........ New England Oil, Paint & Varnish Co. 
BrooklynwNew sy orkisesc. eee eee ee eee S. B. Kraus 
Buffalo, Newyork. soem is seen Towns Paint Co., Inc. 
Gedar Rapids; owas. eee Standard Glass. & Paint Co. 
Gharlotte,sNorthyCarchnare..nee nee Pritchard Paint Co. 
Chicazo;) TMinGissijnj.cictetensietsie ss tietererete ere George BH. Watson Co. 
Chicago, Tllinois2.. ....decrnie eae Wallbrunn, Kling & Co. 
Cineinnati O10; 10.5 ve sre ceensneneeiere ioe Saeger-Winstel Co. 
Cleveland? @hiow. ace eon The Century Glass & Paint Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio...The Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. 
Columbia, South Carolina......... Columbia Paint Co., Ine. 
Columbus: Ohiots .. kat eee eee Dean & Barry Co. 
Davenport lOwasd. «cre eee ieee Chas. Naeckels & Sons 
Dayton, OWiO secs ci esis ee er The Roemhildt Co. 
Denyer: ‘Colorado.....- seem ee Elastic Paint & Mfg. Co. 
Des aVMoinesselOwas os... see Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Detroit, Michigan... 1. seieiere Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. 
HMrie; Pennsylvania... cose cere Ome ae eee Erie Paint Co. 
Mare o;, INOrtneDakota sacra Fargo Glass & Paint Co. 
Mort Wayne. indiana i.e The Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan..Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. 
Indianapolis sind=s..- 547 -ern Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co. 
Jacksonville, eh locida: eee eee Dozier & Gay Paint Co. 
KansasiCity, s\n ssouris ae Lisle Paint & Glass Co. 
Knoxville, ‘Tennessee. penne cere Chapman Drug Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska..2..- eco Van Sickle Glass & Paint Co. 
Louisville) Kentuckyacr eee see ee Bridges-Smith & Co. 
Macon, .Georgiai.. .socse maa oe eee. T. C. Burke, Inc. 
Madison, IWisconsinwes nace Mautz Paint & Glass Co. 


Memphis,” Tennessee. wc. ater oi ene E. P. Gilson & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ..:........+s8 Frank Dau Paint Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota........ Gamble & Ludwig Paint Co. 
Nashville; Tennessee. tsa ocean Eason-Morgan Co. 
New Haven, Connecticut...... The F. EH. Spencer Co., Inc. 
New Orleans, Louisiana....David Bernhardt Paint Co., Ltd. 
New York City, New York.................llsley & Held Co. 
Omaha we Nebraska. .vcnseee cree The Atlastic Midwest Co. 
Paducah; Kentucky. «165 4. nee ee E. P. Gilson & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania...... Roo vaaseeun (Oe M. Buten & Sons . 
Pittsburgh> Pennsylvaniaz .... eee C. A. Michel & Co. 
Portland’eViaine.<.. oases eee M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
Portland; Oregon ....) . sac cee ee eee .»Rasmussen & Co. 
Providence, Rhode Islund....Westcott, Slade & Baleom Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 714%. seca ee eee The Langlois Co. 
Rochester, iNew wVuork:.. sso ee The R. F. DeVisser Co. 
Sawtelle Calitorniaye. see eee Dau-Hansen Paint Co. 
South Bend, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop South Bend Paint Co. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota....Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 
SpPrineweld, se. in Olsen see eects George Edward Day Sons 
Springfield, Massachusetts..New England Paint Supply Co. 
St. Joseph, es Missoni secon Pimbley Paint & Glass Co. 
Sl, (vows eIVEISSOUrI aati ae Scott-Sullivan Paint Co. 
St, bauble Minn eSotaierccs ce scineiie Elvgren Paint Supply Co. 
SVLACUSE.MINGW VOLK 2.) ate sienienc ne nee C. A. Reeve & Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 
TOLedo; O10: oj apts pee eee The Toledo Paint Supply Co. 
Trenton, New: Jerseyo...22-.-e. or Trenton Plate Glass Co. 
Washington, District of Columbia....Watkins-Whitney Co. 
Wiaterloomlowsannme se sere Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Wichita sWansa's’ eric secrete United Sash & Door Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware.......... Bamberger & Robbins, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina......... .Cordon Paint Co. 
York, Pennsylvanias- o..caeene York Paint & Hardware Co. 
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it he would make out a deposit slip 
the bank. Arriving at the bank he 
ide up the deposit slip and sometime 
er one of the checks that he had taken 
th him from the office was returned to 
mn. Jt had been lost—had been en- 
rsed—but fortunately was found by an 
nest person. This merely shows how 
cessary it is to use precautionary 
asures in all transactions. If this 
in had made up his deposits at his of- 
s he would have been notified of short- 
e when depositing. 

[t seems to me that your organization 
ould design a job card that would be 
aptable to your business in general, 


eh card to be used on all contracting 


rk. These cards could be made up by 
ur association in large quantities which 
ld plac: cost to each individual at a 
nimum. These cards would be for use 
tabulating all items of expense for 
eh contract, and would include charge 
> drayage, hauling, equipment and ma- 
jal to and from jobs, exact amount of 
wterial used, and all items of expense 
connection therewith Every item of 
pense should be recorded on this card. 
hen contract is completed—add to 
jount of cost a certain amount for 
erhead—to include office or store ex- 
nse, office or store help, depreciation on 
r, ladders and other items that are 
ed in your business and are depreci- 
le. You will in this way know posi- 
rely as to whether you have made a 
ofit on each contract or not. Cards 
ould be large enough so that there 
juld be ample room without crowding, 
id of size that could conveniently be 
rried in pocket. They would be uséd 
making up estimates and should be on 
b until completed. 


The provisions of the 1924 income tax 
w state expressly that every business 
id professiunal man must keep account 
his business transactions, whether he 
is to pay income tax or not. The gov- 
nment wants facts and figures. You 
n’tmake excuses. Youcan’t guess, The 
x payer who fails to comply with this 
‘OvVision may incur a heavy penalty. 
ippose an Internal Revenue Officer 
lied on you and demanded your records 
1d books—would they permit close in- 
ection? 


There are two books that are highly 
commended for the retailer or the pro- 
ssional man—that are similar—that 
lows you how to Keep records for your- 
lf and Unele Sam. They show how to 
ep account of everything—merchan- 
se bought and sold, expenses, rents, 
xes, advertising, gross sales, gross 
‘ofits, net sales, net profits, etc. 


You can tell at a glance just where you 
and every day. Your boy or girl can 
) the work for you in five or ten min- 
les a day. 


Credit is an exchange of goods or ser- 
ces for a future promise to pay. John 
tewart Mills defines credit as being the 
srmission to use another’s capital. In 
‘der to secure the use of another’s capi- 
1 the one making request of this favor 
> privilege must be worthy of con- 
Jence. To determine this confidence 
1¢ should be governed by three con- 
derations: 


1. What kind of man is the applicant? 
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2. How is he conducting himself and 
his business? 


3. What is the business he is conduct- 
ing? 

The answer to the first question of- 
fered of these considerations, ‘“What kind 
of man is the applicant,” is fundamental 
in any association or business relation 
where credit is a factor. It is the basis 
of personal credit. On it the wholesaler 
and retailer alike judge the advisability 
of trusting their customers. 


Every man and every business should 
know and fully realize that credit is the 
most valuable asset that one can have. 
Those who enjoy good credit standing 
should guard and watch over it as closely 
as they would a large sum of money. 
Those who do not enjoy this valuable 
asset—credit—should make every possi- 
ble effort to acquire it. 


There is no question but what it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you grant credit 
to your customers. By granting credit 
judiciously and collecting as one should 
he is serving his community better than 
by insisting upon a strictly cash busi- 
ness. It is, however, your duty to your- 
self and customers to have definite credit 
terms. Have these terms clearly under- 
stood at the time credit is granted, and 
insist upon payment at the time agreed. 


Terms and business policy will be gov- 
erned by territory covered. No set rule 
can really apply in two different terri- 
tories. We all know that honesty is a 
very common policy amid surroundings 
where men can generally be depended 
upon to meet their obligations, if doing 
so brings no hardship. He realizes also 
that it is when the payment of an ac- 
count means self-denial and personal 
sacrifice that men are put to the test. 
No country merchant hesitates to extend 
credit to his farmer neighbor whose grow- 
ing crops, still unharvested, give abun- 
dant assurance of their owner’s ability 
to pay his bills in due time. The salaried 
person whose regular income is sufficient 
for his wants, and who lives within his 
means, is one to be trusted. On the other 
hand, people of intemperate habits—the 
gambler, the incompetent, the shiftless, 
the idler—are necessarily unworthy of 
credit favors. Know your customers be- 
fore extending credit. Insist upon refer- 
ences and investigate them before ex- 
tending credit to strangers. Explain 
that it is necessary to know when to ex- 
pect payment in order to meet your own 
bills. Remember that the possible loss 
of a few customers who won’t pay 
promptly is offset by the advantages of 
prompt payment. 

Having determined the advisability of 
allowing credit to customers, and hav- 
ing completed work, one of your most im- 
portant tasks is to make collection. Keep 
your account before debtor by either 
sending notices at regular intervals or 
by telephone or personal call. If you are 
inclined to show careless or disinterested 
feelings as regards collection, you really 
should not expect different feeling on the 
part of the debtor. It seems that in your 
particular line of business that you 
should be more reasonably confident that 
you are going to receive payment for 
your labor and material used before mak- 
ing contract. JI am not familiar with 
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terms given in decorative and paint con- 
tracting, but my personal opinion is that 
you should receive payment on comple- 
tion of your work, or not later than 
thirty days thereafter. I presume that you 
have, during your convention, discussed 
matters of terms to apply in your line, 
and it is possible that these are in ef- 
fect. It is also possible that you have 
some way of reporting for permanent 
record people who are slow pay, or who 
do not pay. However, if you have, not, 
I believe that these subjects are entitled 
to your careful consideration. 

The greater part of your charge is 
for labor, and your customers should not 
expect you to carry them for charges of 
this kind. Be sure that you get in touch 
with customers in accordance with terms 
that you specify when making or taking 
contracts. If you should be disappointed 
in receiving payment be sure that you 
arrange another definite date as to when 
you may expect remittance. Make it a 
point to always call for payment 
promptly at time promised. If disap- 
pointed more than once and you call 
again in accordance with the new time 
set, the debtor will learn that you are 
punctual and determined, and will not 
feel inclined to continue putting you off, 
unless something unusual happens 
where they are unable to pay. The 
debtor who jhas been forgotten by his 
creditor, or who has failed to receive no- 
tices of indebtedness, naturally in turn 
forgets the debt. On being suddenly re- 
quested to pay, very frequently will dis- 
play surprise. The first impulse is to 
deny the debt, and the next step is to 
refuse to pay. Remember that at all 
times that the collecting of accounts is 
the most important part of your busi- 
ness. You may figure your estimates 
correctly, and that the job cost less than 
estimate, but you have not made a profit 
until you have received payment in full. 
Furthermore, you possibly have made net 
profit according to figures of your esti- 
mate of 10 or 15 per cent. That is after 
all expenses are included. Therefore, 
you have not made profit until you have 
collected more than 85 or 90 per cent. 
Just remember this when you are tempt- 
ed to make an allowance or an induce- 
ment for quick settlement. If you have 
completed your work, finished up every- 
thing in first class shape, there is no 
logical reason why you should not collect 
in full. 


The next important thing after com- 
pleting job is to mail your bill and fol- 
low it up. 

During the past several years we have 
experienced extremely adverse conditions, 
Money has been scarce and hard to get, 
but from every indication prosperity is 
evident for 1925. I would advise cau- 
tion, however, as regards extending 
credit. We all should practice economy, 
however in striving for results and re- 
ducing efficiency would be wisdom. 
There are many ways and many places 
where there may be savings and costs 
reduced without impairment of efficiency. 
There is not a business operating body 
today that does not charge off each year 
a certain amount of bad accounts. It 
seems a crime that a business must an- 
ticipate that some percentage of their ac- 
counts will not be paid. 
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LBERT Vo ROS beer AT is 
A not a painter, but he is a 
business man and his com- 

pany, The Barker Painting Company, 
is built on 


foundation of 
sound business 
methods. Suc- 
cess seiner hie 
painting busi- 
ness is not vastly 
different than 
success in any 
other line. To 
get ahead a man 
must not be 
merely a_ tech- 
nician but he 
must also be a 
capable adminis- 
trator. sgandis aa 
sticker for de- 
tails. 

Mr. Rosenthal 
possesses both 
of these quali- 
itiess PS uchera 
statement might be loose talk, but 
here it states..a™ fact, -and,at ls. that 
fact which alone accounts for his suc- 
cess. He believes that the difficulty 
with most painters is that they do not 
know how to scientifically manage 
their business. 

“With us,” he says, “a job is more 
than half done when the contract is 
signed. The completion of the work 
is merely a mechanical task that we 
leave to a staff of highly trained fore- 
men. The management of our office 
is the thing that vitally interests us. 
Our money is made in this building 
and it is made, primarily, through a 
careful, accurate study of costs. Our 
work doesn’t trouble us. We can 
handle six or seven big jobs at a time. 
But our cost accounting does trouble 
us, and we worry and fret over it a 
good bit.” 

At the end of each month Mr. Ro- 
senthal receives an accurate and care- 
fully compiled table of materials used 
during the month, their cost, the 
amount of work completed with them 
and the quantities left over. This fur- 
nishes a basis upon which to work. It 
tells him what to buy and with what 
materials he is getting the best results. 

Likewise, an accurate expense ac- 
count is kept on each job. “Some 
classes of work pay better than 
others,’ he says. “Our records are 
filed and periodically compiled to show 
us what kind of work is the most 
profitable. That is the work we go 
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Men of Affairs in the Craft 


ALBERT J. ROSENTHAL 


President, the Barker Painting Company 


after... When our records show that a 
certain kind of work does not pay 
sufficiently, we thereafter refuse to 
furnish any estimates on jobs of that 
sort.” 

For this system Mr. Rosenthal has 
six stenographers and bookkeepers 
in his office. They use the most effi- 
cient labor-saving devices. All of this 
is expensive, but he believes that it 
pays in the long run. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Rosenthal 
had no intention of entering the paint- 
ing business. Now he heads a con- 
cern that has painted some of the 
largest and most prominent buildings 
in the country. When the United 
Hotels company constructed its new 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York City, 
they called upon the Barker Painting 
company to do the decorating. When 
the government wanted the cabins of 
some eighty-odd shipping board boats 
painted, and when it needed special 
work to paint some hundreds of camp 
buildings during the war, it had the 
Barker people doing the work. A re- 
cital of the buildings upon which they 
have worked would consume many 
pages and would be a partial list, at 
least, of the achievements of American 
construction during the past ten 
years. 

This is a brilliant painting record 
for a man who started in the iron and 
steel business and who entered the 
painting field only as recently as the 
year 1911. But he will tell you that 
painting is not vastly different than 
the iron and steel business or than any 
other business, for that matter, and 
that the methods are essentially the 
same. Instead of selling iron, he now 
sells painting. 

When in 1911, the opportunity to 
associate with Arthur J. Barker, an 
experienced and capable master 
painter, presented itself, Mr. Rosen- 
thal seized it as an exceptional chance 
to apply his knowledge of business 
methods to a field that is usually re- 
garded as purely technical. The years 
that have passed since then, have 
demonstrated the soundness of his 
faith in those methods and the Barker 
Painting company is built upon “Sys- 
tenis 

The company’s work is not confined 
to New York City, the home of its ex- 
ecutive office. At least’ seventy per 
cent of it is done at a distance. The 
company estimates on and takes jobs 
all around the country, and they find 
that out-of-town jobs are as easy to 
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do as the work that is within a sho 
radius of the home office. 
A foreman and the nucleus of ¢h 
‘staff are sent from New York to tt 
job. If there is hard wood work 
do, a hard wood man goes along; ; 
decorating is part of the job, a de 
orator accompanies the outfit. Th 
rest of the painters are recruited 0 
the field of action. All the material 
and the tools are sent from the com 
pany’s yard in Long Island. 
A travelling foreman visits th 
work, at intervals, and he and th 
foreman on the job are completely re 
sponsible for the results. These fore 
man must, of necessity, be highl 
trained men. They are chosen wit 
great care and in using them, Mr. Ro 
senthal employs another principle o 
modern business—get responsible sub 
ordinates and then give them the re 
sponsibility. 
A large part of the concern’s esti 
mating is done from plans and specifi 
cations. “Everything in this concer: 
is reduced to square feet. Many paint 
ers can walk into a room and tell you 
how much it will cost to paint it 
but we know how to take plans anc 
to figure from them. Before we mak 
an estimate we know how many 
square feet of painting is to be done 
how much kalsomining, how many 
running feet of molding, what quality 
of paint is to be used and how muel 
it will cost per square foot. We know 
how much work a man can do in <¢ 
day and therefor exactly what the 
labor cost on a particular job will be 
Knowing all this we can make an in 
telligent estimate. 
“We also know how to figure over- 
head; and that’s where a good many 
painters fall down. Our overhead costs 
are kept as accurately as the expense 
costs on a job. And then with 
this knowledge we know how much 
overhead to charge each job. A great 
many concerns merely figure the cost 
of the job and then consider the rest 
as profit, but really it all isn’t. We're 
under a heavy expense and we have 
to take in sixty or seventy thousand 
dollars before we’ve made a cent.” 
The Barker Painting company also 
works with architects and makes sug- 
gestions to them as to the best method 
of decorating rooms. In this way they 
get in on the ground floor of a job. 
The top floor of their four-story build- 
ing on Forty-fourth street, New York 
City, is fitted as a studio and there 
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When the paint on the walls of your 
home or your office cracks off a few 
months after it has been put on, and 
when big damp spots appear on the 
ceilings less than a year after the 
plasterers have upset your entire 
routine with their ladders and their 
buckets and their boards, you deplore 
the slapdash methods of the modern 
workingman, condemn the contractor 
for passing a job like that, and you 
order them to come around again. You 
know you are only one of the thousands 
who have lost in the great painting Clipping from 
gamble ; but you will probably be sur- New York Times article 
prised to learn that you and your fel- headed ‘Painters’ 
low sufferers are literally cheated out Union Seeks to End 
of about $6,000,000 a year in New Dishonest Work ” 
York City alone. 


What do people think 
when they read news like this r 


F we are any judges of human nature— The real reason is simply this. He isa 
and we ought to be, we know all kinds man proud of his work. He refuses to 
—most people today are taking pains to hurry or skimp in order to make a low bid. 


get “the best painter in town.” He would rather lose a job than take it 
The reason is fairly plain. They have under such conditions. That is why his 
found that unless they get a man who has work wins compliments — compliments 


a reputation to maintain, they cannot be which finally gain for him his enviable re- 
certain of results. In the end they have Putation — and that yield him steady and 
to have the work done over and the final ever-increasing profits, no matter how dull 
cost is nearly doubled. They have found times may be for his competitors. 

that the lowest bidder frequently does un- 
satisfactory work. 


* * * * * 


If you are interested in becoming the “‘best 
painter in town,” we have some interesting 
information for you. Please write us. 


It is with a great deal of pride that we 
have noted how often ‘‘the best painter in 
town” uses Murphy Finishes. 


Please don’t misunderstand us. He did 
not gain this reputation simply by deciding 
to use Murphy products. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Mewarls N.J. San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Il. Saha Montreal, Canada 


: | 
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$2700 WORTH O} 


Artistic Wor 
OUR SPECIAL EXTR 


| 


To further introduce the Johnson line to skilled painters and decorators—to enable you to make 
a real trial without any risk—to let your own paint brush tell you the story as no advertising 
could do. we are making you this special offer: $28.00 worth of JOHNSON’S ARTISTIC 
WOOD FINISHES for $18.50 with a $7.00 Polishing Brush and a $2.00 Sanding Attachment— 
FREE. 


This Special Offer Consists of: 


1 GALLON OF 


1 GALLON OF JOHNSON’S GLO-COAT 


JOHNSON’S PERFEC- 


MEL i 

TONE UNDERCOAT a. Git Jose 

: Something absolutely Re OxCOA 
ak, Sieben oe eae NEW. A high-grade en- EINZAMEL| 

ous, and with wonderful amel that will cover. Will a. co 


covering capacity, it forms 
the perfect foundation nec- 
essary for a good enameled 


Save you an extra coat on 
either old or new work, oceans 
and will give you a perfect — 


job. white that stays white. 
1 GALLON OF 
1 GALLON OF JOHNSON’S FLAT 
JOHNSON’S PER- VARNISH 
MS oe A good-bodied, easy work- 
A flat white finish for walls ing fine varnish built from 
and ceilings that works the start for a specialized 
freely, gives perfect results purpose—not just a “cloudy 
on plaster, wood, wall- varnish.” Johnson’s Flat 
board, metal, etc., and will Varnish will be a revela- 
really stand washing. tion to you. 
1 GALLON OF 
aE LONGO s JOHNSON’S FLOOR 
JOHNSON’S FLOOR AND FINISHING 
VARNISH VARNISH 
Made to Walk on. Fills Made especially for profes- 


every requirement and sional use. Fills all re- 
a irish every Scr i quirements for a _ general 
test. Spreads on like oi utility varnish. Ideal for 


and oe Bee under” the floors and trim: A real 
severest kind of wear. painter’s article. 


All standard materials that you are using continually and will be buying anyway. In one 
gallon units; not a stock, yet enough for a real tryout. Each item the finest that can be made 
in its line with forty years of Johnson Quality and Johnson Wood Finishing experience behind 
it. It is an opportunity you can’t loseon. And we may add that after trying them you will 
like Johnson prices as well as Johnson products. 
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JOHNSON’S om | Q50 


mishes for aan 


VYTRODUCTORY OFFER 


In addition to the materials listed on the opposite page, we include FREE with this special 
offer a $7.00 Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush (Heavy 25-lb. Painter’s Special) with a $2.00 
Sanding Attachment, and the two unusual sales helps shown below. 


FREE! 


FREE! 


THE JOHNSON MAN- 


Johnson’s 25 Lb. UA mE uE ee 
Polishing Brush Or ok tance, 
g 8 work and Furniture.” 


Written by experts for the 


Our 25 lb. Painter’s Special, Heavy practical man. Contains 
Weighted Polishing Brush, an ab- proper methods, covering 
solute necessity wherever you have capacities, etc. Yet writ- 


a waxed floor job. Scientifically 
constructed and balanced to give 
the best results with the least 
work. Built of the finest materials 
to last for years. Every painter 
should own one. 


ten so your customer can 
understand it and a great 
help in selling them the 
right kind of job. 


FREE! 


$2 SANDING 
ATTACHMENT 


Portfolio of Wood Pan- 
els—A compact book of 1 
thirty-six panels show- | {19% 
ing the finished effect of | 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood 
Finishes on all the actual 
woods now in _ general 
building use. Each panel 


A handy accessory 


that can easily be at- 
tached to the weighted 
polishing brush in a 
few seconds and that 
holds firmly a sheet 
of sand paper. A 
really practical time 
and labor saver for 
sanding your first 
floor coats. 


shows exactly what dyes, 
fillers, waxes, varnishes 
or enamels were used on 
it, not only giving a com- 
plete range of colors but 
also showing your cus- 
tomer the final finishes. 
The finest and most con- 
venient display ever put 
out. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, P. M. 3, RACINE, WIS. a 

- “The Wood Finishing Authorities” | 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, your $37.00 Special Introductory Offer for $18.50. a 
MIA Dealer isc oie eens ANA I 28 RR Sa at doe as 0 UM cea ans SE ae a | 
En ry 
i arias Gene a a ess ns cca dee Og ass a re ae om Oe ne oem Beery Sane ar aeena nde anna spoennndeaead aamcnaaan=casneoannpeeteenasehnanscasaseeqseuctossnu= P 
i EE EE ES ee erie ee IC eee ee. San ee ne ne ae ee ees g 
Bj City ard State. nnn acne canna nen cern cement Ot a Loin van neetegr ta eee ieee Pa Sera Sein Se i 
4 (Enclose remittance with order or send two satisfactory references) 5 
This coupon also good at any Johnson Branch. a 
ee pam ee a Dena SS SD 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator 


ETTERS from over the country during the past month indicate that there are many Cross-Worders in the ran 
of the master painter and decorator. 


dictionaries. 
readers. 
and go to work. 
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me Pala aa 
Pali ha 
eal eb 


Lam Li 


a eee 


| ie aa 


HORIZONTAL 


1—More black. 

7—Having a tint. 

14—At the door. 

15—Islands west of Greece. 
17—That. 

19—Circled. 

21—Having a checkered pattern. 
22—Associate of Arts (abbr.) 
23—Hour (lItal.) 

25—A diphthong. 

26—An Arabian garment. 

28—A negative. 

29—Friend (Fr.) 

30—A suburban train. 

32—A color. 

or atts first month of the Jewish calen- 


ar. 
36—Girl’s name. 
37—Sealed with wax. 
38—Price. 

398—Although. 

40—Boy’s nickname. 
42—A color. 

43—Prefix, into. 

45—Peer Gynt’s mother. 
46—Wireless. 

49—To be stealthy. 
51—Short for turpentine. 
52—Shades of color. 
54—Nips. 

56—Brute. 

59—Girl’s name. 
61—Suffix forming plurals. 
62—By. 

64—Opposite sides (abbr.) 
65—Order of St. Regis. 
67—A nozzle. 

69—Wall covering. 
71—Against. 
72—Positions. 


74—To adorn with colors. 
75—A pale color. 
76—Before. 


77—Initials of one of our early Presidents. 


79—A container. 
80—Thomas (abbr) 
81—Discount (abbr.) 
82—Early English (abbr.) 
83—Paul (Ital.) 

85—One who spies. 
88—New Orleans (abbr.) 
89—Saluted (Poet). 
90—Smallest. 

92—Gloss finish. 

93—A rich color (pl.) 


VERTICAL 


2—Southern state (abbr.) 
3—Fuss. 

4—A reddish color. 

5—A Japanese seaport. 
6—Before. 

8—A substance used in mixing paints. 
9—Lend. 

10—A vegetable. 

11—Free from. 

12—Each (abbr.) 

13—A purple color (pl.) 
16—Covered with paint. 
18—Good faith. 

20—One who dares. 
21—Handled awkwardly. 
22—Accumulate. 

24—A player. 
27—Wearied. 
29—Soaking. 

30—Athletic Ass’n (abbr.) 
32—Before Christ. 

33—No date (abbr.) 
35—Suffix. 

40—To call forth. 


The solution of the puzzle published in the February issue of THE Pat 
ERS MAGAZINE is printed on this page, as well as another brain teaser to test the students of the unabri 
Perhaps the puzzle offered this month will be more difficult than the first one was found to be by + 


The correct words will be published in the April issue. So get your pencil and dictionaries, turn off the radi 
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41—Poniards. 

43—Inmost. 

44—An elementary substance. 
47—Devoured. 

48—Operas (abbr.) 

49—Siberia (abbr.) 

50—An animal. 

53—A kind of oil. 

54—Used in applying wall paper. 
55—A color. Pi 
57—Accorded in music. f 
58—A rose color. oo 
60—Black (Fr.) i 
62—First name of a famous runner, — | 
63—Payments for property. | 
66—A substitute for paint. | 
68—Electrical engineer. | 
69—Past participle (abbr.) | 
70—Right (abbr.) | 
71—Arrival (abbr.) 

73—A dye. 

75—I nexpensive. 

78—Pretty (Fr.) 

80—A row. 

83—E quality of value. 

84—Licentiate of Dental Surgery (abbr) 
86—Prefix meaning more than. 

87—Royal Society of London (abbr.) Ps 
89—Exclamation. : 
91—Topographical engineer (abbr.) 


Last Month’s Solution 
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D. E. BREINIG JOINS 
GOHEEN CORPORATIOI 

David E. Breinig has taken charg 
the sales to distributors and contrac 
of the paint products of the Goheen cor 
poration of New Jersey, and will be | 
charge of the New York office of t 
company, located in the Prudence 
ing, Forty-third street and Madison 
nue. 

Mr. Breinig has been in the 
business from the time of his gradua’ 
from Yale university in 1901, when 
entered the employ of the Bridge 
Wood Finishing company, of which he b 
came president following the death of his” 
father in 1906. When the Bridgeport 
Wood Finishing company was purchased | 
by the du Pont interests in 1917 Mr. 
Breinig became sales manager of the 
paint and varnish division in New York. 
Later, with Pittsburgh capitalists, Mr. 
Breinig formed Breinig Bros., Inc., from 
which company Mr. Breinig resigned last | 
August. | 
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There is a reason for the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish. 


ARNISH(O 


PIONEERS OF [007, Pure VARNISHES 


Many 


thousands of merchants and master painters know 


CHICAGO 


Write for complete information. 
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ONE GALLON U.S. MEASURE 
OUTSIDE WHITE 


The “Sterling Mark” 


There is a “‘sterling mark’”’ on paint as well as 
on silver. You will find it on every can of Mon- 
arch 100% Pure Paint. 

100% Pure on the Monarch label means Pure 
Carbonate of Lead, Pure Zinc Oxide, Pure Lin- 
seed Oil, Pure Turpentine and Drier.* 


aS” ; <j 3 Le nde . . O07 
Cr" No substitution, no adulteration—100% Pure. 
N = Me *NOTE—Except for a few dark colors that cannot be prepared from pure lead and zine 
é » 8 alone, colorsin Monarch Paint are made from the3 ame formula as outside white with the 


addition of sufficient pure color pigments to produce the various shades and tints, 
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lowa Holds 15th Convention 


). J. Linnane, of Des Moines, Elected President for the Coming Year, and F. M. 
Michael, of Waterloo, Re-Elected Secretary-Treasurer—Next Meet- 


of the Iowa Association of 
Master Painters and Dec- 

srators was held on Monday, Febru- 
wy 2, in the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa. The day was 
argely taken up with the regular 
siness of the association, it having 
geen decided that this year the regular 
hree-day convention would be omit- 
ed, as the International Association 
was meeting in Des Moines for its 
regular four-day meeting, and it was 
ygreed that the Iowa members should 
not be asked to gather twice in the 
same month. 

About 200 master painters and dec- 
srators gathered for the convention, 
which was called to order by H. Jesse 
Miller, president of the Des Moines 
local association. The invocation was 
offered by the Rev. Robert T. Craig, 
astor of the First Baptist church, of 
Des Moines. The convention was wel- 
eomed by George E. Hamilton, of the 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, 
and S. B. Paige, of Des Moines, re- 
sponded. 

The President’s Address 

The gavel was then turned over to 
State President Charles S. Cameron, 
of Davenport. Mr. Cameron spoke 
briefly, asking for the co-operation of 
the members in completing the work 
of the association in the one day’s 
meeting. He spoke as follows: 


HIS, the fifteenth annual con- 

_ vention of the Iowa Master 
Painters Association, will be unique 
in at least one way, it certainly is go- 
ing to be the shortest convention the 
Iowa master painters have ever held. 
I think we will take the advice that 
Sammy Weller got from his father. 
You know Sammy was writing a 
valentine to his best girl and he was 
not succeeding very well. So he 


T° fifteenth annual convention 


thought he would ask his father’s ad- 
vice. He did, and his father said, 


convention program that we will all 
wish it was longer. 
_ But I think we will all be amply 
repaid for coming to Des Moines be- 
tause of the fact that our convention 
he immediately followed by the 
ty-first annual convention of the 
International Association of Master 
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ing Will Be Held in Davenport 


Iowa Association 
Officers Are Elected 
For the Coming Year 


President 
eed see Lei NUN JANIE Stee ee rere Des Moines 
Vice-President 
Bape EL BR Riga aerate vara rs Dubuque 
. Secretary-Treasurer 
eae Vee VEC. AcB epee rerpete sh, ites 4. Waterloo 
State Executive Board 
CeCe RAND HN RURA Ets ce: Sioux City 
Carlier BRAD EB Yeni acts. cee Dubuque 
Wren GHORGEBies4 sabes se. ¢ Marshalltown 
JOSHhPHM HUGHES eee Des Moines 
Pog aN DERS Jy jeeaaaes « Des Moines 
Trustee 
ID, MVE USM ea Le DIB E ws acta Waterloo 


Delegate to International Convention 
CHARLES S. CAMERON...., Davenport 


t 


Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada and then we will 
have a real program handled by the 
biggest men in the business, both in 
the United States and Canada, 

Our various associations have been 
built up with the idea of making bet- 
ter painters, improving our business, 
getting better acquainted with each 
other and thereby finding out that our 
competitor is not such a bad fellow 
after all as well as exchanging knowl- 


-edge and ideas and benefitting each 


other in every ethical way possible. 
Now it seems to me we ought to get 
this in better shape and have a written 
record covering this. Modern busi- 
ness men are finding out more and 
more the value of following the 
Golden Rule in business. Organiza- 
tions of various kinds have adopted a 
Code of Ethics to govern themselves 
by and I do not see why we master 
painters could not have a code of 
ethics of our own. 


There is another matter which it 
would seem could be improved upon 
or corrected. I am told that.this con- 
dition exists in a great many places, 
in fact, almost everywhere I refer to 
the way white lead is sold by dealers. 
Any one can buy a one hundred pound 
keg of white lead with 10 per cent. 
off the list price. The painter cannot 
get a better price unless he buys at 
least a ton and then he only gets an 
extra four percent. Now I submit 


the occasional buyer is not entitled to 
this ten per cent. The painter buys 
right along all through the year. He 
may not buy more than 200, 300, or 
500 pounds at a time, but during the 
year he may buy one, two, or three 
tons or even more, but unless he buys 
at least a ton he has to pay as much 
as the man who only buys one or two 
hundred pounds in perhaps five or ten 
years. I do not think that is fair to 
the painter. The occasional buyer is 
not entitled to this ten per cent. dis- 
count. 

I have said what little I had to say 
in the fewest possible words. We only 
have one day to transact our entire 
convention business and I hope every 
one will put his shoulder to the wheel 
and expedite business as much as 
possible. 


Following his address President 
Cameron announced the appointment 
of the following committees : 

Convention Committees 

Resolutions— 


ONL JOEINSON  aatuevasia te Sioux City 

GODFREY HALLAUER....... Davenport 

Ge CG aRAIND ER Ui Beis mentedpaare Sioux City 
President's Address— 

IMATE CAT C Ker eerie aiere scree! « Dubuque 

PDI END) 88S ORD DNC ire eno niOe Waterloo 

CRI GAGS IE VE eeiaeeiee testers Cedar Rapids 
Nominations— 

SB PATIG H Seacrest es: cre Waterloo 

Wor A IM VERA PP eee wens Des Moines 

IN, Abe AEDS OOM Beene ecu Davenport 
Legislative— 

ROBERT HENDERSON..... Des Moines 

Wi eA MIT RAB IRIS EY, intense ots Des Moines 

A. 'W, BARNGROVER....... Des Moines 


Matthew Czezick, of Dubuque, who 
represented the Iowa association at 
the International convention held the 
year before in Atlantic City, made a 
brief report covering the highlights of 
that meeting. 

When the convention reassembled 
for the afternoon and final session Mr. 
Czezick reported that the Committee 
on the President’s Address had ap- 
proved the recommendation suggesting 
a Code of Ethics for the lowa asso- 
ciation, and also that the recommenda- 
tion looking toward a readjustment of 
white lead prices be brought to the 
attention of the International associa- 
tion while in convention in Des 
Moines. 

Visitors Introduced 

In the convention room were a 

number of visitors who had come to 
Continued on page 69 
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International Association Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United 


States and Canada—President, F. M. 
Michael, Waterloo, Iowa; vice-president, 
J. P. Rising, Chicago, ITll.; secretary- 
treasurer, Carl. H. Dabelstein, 156 West 
99th street, New York, N. Y. 1926 con- 
vention in Philadelphia. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 
President, George Bowen, San Francis- 
co; secretary, William Woolley, 241 High- 
land avenue, Burlingame. 
CANADA 
President, C. M. Bennett, Walkerville, 
Ontario; secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 
57 Queen street, West, Toronto. 1925 con- 
vention, Chatham, Ont., July 7, 8 and 9. 
CONNECTICUT 
President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; 
secretary, O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hart- 
ford. The 1926 convention will be held in 


Waterbury. 
ILLINOIS 


President, J. P. Rising, Chicago; sec- 
retary, E. J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson 
avenue, Peoria. 1925 convention, Elgin, 
August 4, 5; 6 and 7. 

INDIANA 

President, Charles H. Sedan, Indian- 
apolis; secretary-treasurer, CG. HE. Nor- 
man, 623 North Noble street, Indianapolis. 
1925 convention, Fort Wayne, December 


8, 9 and 10. 
IOWA 


President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; 
secretary, F. M. Michael, Waterloo. 1926 
convention, February, Davenport. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, John Lingard, Somerville; 
secretary, R. M. Nothelfer, 120 West 
street, Hyde Park. 1926 convention, Jan- 


uary, Boston. 
MICHIGAN 
President, Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; 
seeretary-treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 
531 Eastern avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids. 
1925 convention, Battle Creek. 
MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; sec- 
retary, D. B. Green, 2936 Fremont street, 
Minneapolis. 1926 convention, St. Paul, 
January 19, 20 and 21. 
MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, J. H. Thaden, Atchison, Kan.; 
secretary - treasurer, Dan  W. Brown, 
9021 W. Douglas street, Wichita, Kan. 
‘NEBRAS 


President, C. L. Elwick, Lincoln; secre- 
tary-treasurer, A. C. Smith, 4024 Cum- 
ming street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

President, John M. Roddy, Bloomfield; 
William F. Christiansen, 2 North Park 
street, East Orange. 1925 convention, AS- 
bury Park, July 14, 15 and Als}, 

NEW YORK 

President, Alfred E. Joy, New York 
City; secretary, Irving A. Jacobs, 116 Earl 
street, Rochester. 1925 convention, West- 
minister Park, Thousand Islands, July 27, 
28, 29, 30 and 31. 

NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak.; secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 1926 convention, Fargo, North 
Dakota, January. 

OHIO 

President, Edward L. Bolce, Cincinnati; 
secretary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 
Hast Eighty-eighth street, Cleveland. 1925 
convention, Cedar Point, July 21, 22, 23 


and 24. 
OREGON 
President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secre- 
tary, Frank Demme, 265 Russell street, 


Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; 
secretary, G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 1926 convention in Harris- 
burg. 
Seattle. 


Directory of National Associations, Master 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; sec- 
retary, F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, 
WESTERN CANADA 
Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Mary- 
land street, Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, 
Colo.; secretary-treasurer, F. D. Heid- 
brak, 74 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; 
secretary-treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 
College avenue, Racine. 1925 convention, 
Milwaukee, July 28, 29 and 30. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


ASSOCIATIONS 
COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Den- 
ver, Colo.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. 
W. Heidbrak, 272 South Ogden street, 


Denver. 
ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chest- 
nut street, Waukegan; secretary-treasur- 
er, Mrs. C. E. faba Oe 
O 


President, Mrs. Conrad Krause, 1378 
East 88th street, Cleveland; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Elyria. 

IOWA 

President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 
Jefferson avenue, Des Moines; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Leo Magnus. Des Moines. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde 
Park; secretary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hart- 
land street, Dorchester. 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO 

President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, 34 
Grand avenue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. 
Palmer, 9% Adelaide street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
BUFFALO 
President, A. S. Thompson, 431 Delaware 
avenue, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Harry 
C. Brant, 30 W. Girard blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA 
Bast Bay Paint and Wall Paper Sales- 
men’s Club—President, D. M. Schindler, 
National Lead Co., 750 McKinley avenue, 
Oakland; secretary, Robert Roe, 1810 San 
Paolo, Oakland. 
CINCINNATI 
President, S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead 
Co., Cincinnati; secretary, Charles Sin- 
clair, North Side Paint Co. 
CLEVELAND 
President, Thomas F. Coffey, 426 Huron 
Road; secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo 
Ave. Meets Hotel Winton last Friday of 


month. 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club.— 
President, C. Fred Winslow, Hartford; 
secretary, Chester E. Hammond, 116 Lan- 
caster road, West Hartford. 
DETROIT 
President, A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb 
street, Detroit; secretary, George Moser, 
Jr., Detroit Oil & Naval Stores, Detroit. 
ILLINOIS 
President, J. B. Morrison, John Lucas & 
Co., Chicago; secretary, James T. Comer, 
Heath & Milliken Co., 1833 Seward street, 


Chicago. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
President, Harry F. Reed, A. Burdsal 
Co., Indianapolis; secretary, Robert P. 
Giddens, Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co., 


Indianapolis. 
KANSAS CITY 

President, Walter K. Hoffman, Fifth and 
Wyandotte streets, Kansas City; secre- 
tary, W. D. Hanchey, 308 Delaware ave- 
nue, Kansas City. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Paint Salesmen’s Club of New England. 
—President, Floyd E. Rich, Winthrop; 
secretary, Edward Healey, 14 Curve street, 
Wellesley. 


NEW JERSEY 
Travelers’ Association of Paint and 
Allied Salesmen of New Jersey.—Presi- 
dent, O. G. Schaefer, P. O. Box 358, Mont- 
clair; secretary, EH. J. Fellows, Newark, 
Meets first and third Fridays of each 
month at Newark Athletic Club. 


NEW YORK 

Travelers’ Association of the Local Paint 
and Allied Trades of New York.—Presi- 
dent, J. C. Ball, New York; secretary, 0. 
B. Strong, 263 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn. 

PHILADELPHIA 

President, Willard E. Maston, the Hagle- 
Picher Co., Philadelphia; secretary, G. G. 
Williams, 322 Race street, Philadelphia. 
Meets second Friday of each month at 
Hotel Vendig, Thirteenth and Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH 
President, L. C. Sadd, T. H. Nevin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

President, E. T. Jones, 1101 S. 3d street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 
304 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

TEXAS 

President, Charles P. Jarrett, Dallas. 
Texas; secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Mar- 
ket street, Dallas, Texas. 

WISCONSIN 

Secretary, A. F. Mack, Top Oil and Sup- 

ply Co., Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation.—President, C. V. Peters, New 
York, N. Y.; secretary, George V. Horgan, 
18 East Forty-first street, New York. 1925 
en ba Cleveland, Ohio, October 19- 

National Association of Paint Sales- 
men,—President, J. W. Kelly, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, Marcy and Flushing avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; secretary, L. M. Hardy, 
177 Standish street, New Haven, Conn. 

National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors.—President, Henry Woodlock, Detroit. 
Secretary, E. R. Drake, 140 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States.—President, Donald A. Kohr, 
Dayton, O.; secretary, George B. Heckel, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_National Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation.—President, S. B. Woodbridge, Wil- 
mington, Del.; secretary, George B. Heckel, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Railway Equipment Painting Division— 
Chairman, F. Bowers, Kent, Qhio; 
secretary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

Maintenance of Way Master Painters.— 
President, H. F. Jones, Wabash, Ind.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. E. Martin, Room 19, 
Union Pacific Building. Kansas Citv. Mo. 

National Association of Save-the-Sur- 
face Salesmen.—President, W. G. Lahey, 
Newark, N.J.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
M. East, Save-the-Surface Campaign, 
Philadelphia. 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 

New England States.—Joseph L. White, 
New Haven, President Connecticut Paint 
Salesmen’s Club. 

Ohio, Kentucky, Western New York and 
Pennsylvania—E. H. Kluth, Cleveland, 
President Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club of Cleveland. 

Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Western lowa.—G. E. Sheen, Kansas 
City, President Save tue Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Kansas City. 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Eastern 
lowa.—J. B. Morrison, Chicago, President 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Illinois. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota.—J. W. Kelly, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Wisconsin. 
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Brooks hires Uncle Sam 


Gave the surface and : 
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you save 


to get his biggest jobs 


HREE years ago Brooks, master 

painter, handled all his painting 
work himself. Today, he keeps five 
journeymen on the jump every season 
of the year. 


Ask Brooks where he found the horse- 
shoe and he’ll hit back—‘‘Luck? No 
such thing. Just tied my paint wagon to 
the Save the Surface comet. Any painter 
can do the same.”’ 


Like all painters, Brooks believes in the 
Save the Surface movement. But he also 
believes in stepping on his own self- 
starter good and heavy. That’s why his 
crew is growing. That’s why they’re 
busy all four seasons. 


Recently this alert painter tried out 
this idea of reminding his prospects that 
their homes should be painted. With a 
small camera he secured photographs of 
several houses that needed paint. For 
a few cents each, a local photographer 
printed these snaps on postcards. 


Then Brooks wrote on the back of 
each card before mailing it out to the 


house owner this pointed message: 


“Yours is a 00d house and sometime 
soon you may be thinking of a new coat 
of paint for it. When you do, call 0700 
and ask for Brooks the Painter. 


““P. S. ‘When you save the surface, you 
Save all.’ ’’ 


You know some house ownersin yourtown 
who put off painting work. A definite 
sales plan, such as the one Brooks used, 
ties up with the Savethe Surfacecampaign 
and helps you get contracts from these 
people. And it’s worth alittle 
effort to keep busy twelve 
months in the year. 


This promises to be the 
biggest year in the paint in- 
dustry—make it a big one 
for your own pocketbook. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Makers of Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy paint products 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, Nationa | 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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“LEST YOU FORGET” 


The finest white enamel on the market 


IT IS THE WHITEST. 
IT IS THE EASIEST WORKING. 
IT COVERS THE BEST. | 
IT SPREADS THE FURTHEST. 
IT IS THE MOST DURABLE. 


Was the first free flowing enamel made 
in this country 


THERE ARE NOW A GREAT MANY IMITATIONS 


When a salesman tells you his enamel is as 
good as Calman’s Blue Label ENAMOLIN 
he need say nothing more—for ENAMOLIN 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


EMIL CALMAN & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


. 
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Smart Colors for Sport Cars 


wners of Automobiles of This Type Demand an Individualistic Treatment, Differing 


From the Standardized Finishing — Suggestions for Combinations Which 


S spring sweeps into the open 
spaces and an unpitying win- 
ter picks up his bundle of 

cles and retreats in the direction of 
> untutored Esquimau the sport 

r explodes into the paint shop for 

annual Easter suit of colors. The 
ort car is a strictly American in- 
tution; its colors are American and 
owner wants them smart—yes, 

d snappy. Hence, for the most 
rt, the sport cars must have a new 
ring suit before apple blossom time. 
ymetimes the painter is put to it for 
combination; sport car owners hav- 
¢ a distinct preference for individ- 
listic coloring. 

To help in this grave matter of 
oice permit us to detail a few com- 
nations which offer a bit of gaiety 
r crack equipment, these colors, by 
e way, being for the car body only: 
Upper color, Milori green, light. 
ywer color, straw color, light. Stripe, 
erby red, two-line effect. 

Upper color, Royal Chariot red. 
ower color, Egyptian red. © Stripe, 
ro fine lines of gold. 

Upper color, Oriole red. Lower 
lor, Rattan yellow. Stripe, single 
1e line of Cabaret green. 

Upper color, Canterbury blue. Low- 
color, Quaker Lady gray. Stripe, 
ie single line of Nankeen green. 
Upper color, Uranian red. Lower 
lor, Veronica maroon. Stripe, two 
ne lines of Flamingo red. 

Upper color, Yucca gray. Lower 
lor, Cactus gray. Stripe, one-eighth- 
ich line of gold edged with hairline 
f Oriole red. 

Upper color, Bambalina blue. Low- 
r color, Algerian blue. Stripe, one- 
ghth-inch black edged with fine 
ne of fawn gray, or American ivory 
note smart effect). 

Upper color, Sea fog gray. Lower 
olor, Ocean blue. Stripe, three hair 
nes of gold. 

Upper color, Casino red. Lower 
olor, Coronado tan. Stripe, Dragon 
y blue; fine line, or two hairlines of 
ame color. 

Upper color, Speedster green. Low- 
t color, Jonquil yellow. Stripe, Pis- 
ache green in single one-sixteenth- 
nch line, or two hairlines of same 
olor, one-half inch apart. A “King 
Put” combination is for upper color, 
attouche yellow. Lower color of 


Offer Some Gaiety 
By M.C. Hillick 


Papyrus brown. Stripe, two fine lines 
of gold. 
Upper color, Desert sand. Lower 


Mr. Hillick Says— 
A? the painting 
business tends 
towards  standardiza- 
tion where the great 
average of car painters 
may meet on a com- 
mon ground, and 
where, apparently, 
they prefer to meet any 
effort to take over the 
distinctive and indi- 
vidualistic class of 
painting and finishing 
of which the sport car 
equipment 1s a type, 
cpens up possibilities 
in business expansion, 
prestige and_ profits 
entirely worth while 
considering. Moreover 
the New York Salon 
of last autumn em- 
phasized most clearly 
that a great class of 
car users are not dis- 
posed to clutter up the 
standardized car do- 
main, choosing rather 
to have an individual- 
iSiiarilile wucin | scar 
equipment and in the 
painting thereof, that 
shall at once and de- 
cisively separate them 
from the standardized, 
quantity production 
output worshippers.” 


color, Pyramid gray. Stripe, single 
one-sixteenth-inch line of Egyptian 
red or two fine lines of Casino red. 

Upper color, Sphinx brown. Lower 
color, Mummy brown. Stripe, two 
fine lines of old ivory. 

Upper color, Lotus blue. Lower 
color, Luxor blue. Stripe, single fine 
line of gold or two fine lines of Pana- 
ma cream. 

Upper color, Hydro blue. Lower 
color, Radio blue. Stripe, one-eighth- 
inch English jet black, edged with 
Nankeen cream, hair line. 

Upper color, Rameses yellow. Low- 
er color, Pharaoh yellow. Stripe, two 
hairlines of Cleopatra green or a sin- 
gle one-sixteenth-inch line of this 
green. 

Upper color, Regatta blue. Lower 
color, Hathor blue. Stripe, one-six- 
teenth-inch line of Coptic red, or two 
fine lines of Coromandel maroon. 

Upper color, Wigwam _ brown. 
Lower color, Navajo brown. Stripe, 
one-sixteenth-inch line Bengal tan, or 
two fine lines of Detroit cream. 

Upper color, Palm olive green. 
Lower color, Oasis green. Stripe, one- 
sixteenth-inch line of medium gold, or 
two fine lines of Cartouche yellow, 
three-eighths . f an inch apart. 

Upper color, Slate green. Lower 
color, Bakst green. Stripe, one-six- 
teenth-inch line of either Pistache or 
Catawba green, or two fine lines of 
either of these greens, one-half inch 
apart. 

To be what its name implies the 
sport car equipment needs a sprig of 
high color with a decorative flair to 
give the field effect a look of dis- 
tinction. If you can present the car 
in this beauty of raiment, and cast 
over it a finish that arouses the emo- 
tion of the street into giving the out- 
fit a second glance, you have perform- 
ed a service invested with an adver- 
tising asset of special merit. 

As the painting business tends to- 
ward standardization where the great 
average of car painters may meet on 
common ground, and where, appar- 
ently, they prefer to meet, any ef- 
fort to take over the distinctive and 
individualistic class of painting and 
finishing, of which the sport car 
equipment is a type, opens up possi- 
bilities in business expansion, ‘presuge 
and profits entirely worth while con- 
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sidering. Moreover, the New York 
Salon of last autumn emphasized most 
clearly that a great class of car users 
are not disposed to clutter up the 
standardized car domain, choosing, 
rather to have an individualism in 
in. their car equipment, and in the 
painting thereof, that shall at once 
and decisively separate them from the 
standardized, quantity production out- 
put worshippers. 


The National Automobile Shows in 
New York and Chicago while in a 
sense reflecting the trend of quantity 
production types of painting and fin- 
ishing, and also showing the quantity 
production constructive design, con- 
veyed in the choice of colors an in- 
clination towards independence and in- 
dividualism that promises much for 
the future. In both of these vast as- 
semblies of cars were to be observed 
colorful displays in no respect subordi- 
nate to the standardized shibboleth. 
And here, too, one might see examples 
of striping and lining work wholly un- 
controlled by servants of the blue print 
and the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians.. In these conditions are to be 
found reasons substantial and abun- 
dant why the automobile painter may 
feel encouraged in the outlook for the 
future. For in connection with the 
so-called standardized motor car paint- 
ing there is a vast following of spe- 
cial and individualistic cars for which 
the owners are searching out special 
colors and exceptional ways of ap- 
plying and protecting them. These 
ways of individualism in choice of 
colors, decorations, means of finish- 
ing, etc., open a line of business dis- 
tinctive and out of the ordinary. 

It is most important today that the 
motor car painter be equipped to fur- 
nish the car owner what he most de- 
sires in color selective work, as well as 
in his choice of finishes. If he is pre- 
pared to supply every variety of col- 
oration and method of finishing he 
is to that extent qualified to place his 
business above the plane of average 
competition. And one of the most 
certain ways to give one’s business that 
unique place in any community is 
to specialize in what is so individ- 
ualistic that it cannot be standardized. 
Readers of this department engaged in 
the business of motor car painting 
are urged to specialize in doing in- 
dividualistic work, in preparing special 
color combinations and in making at- 
tractive decorative designs. In this 
field of service lie the most satisfying 
rewards; and in no respect does it 
limit, if shop resources are not re- 
stricted, the opportunity to handle the 
type of trade coming under the classi- 
fication of standard or quantity pro- 
duction. 


The main thing, as the great de- 
partment stores of the country tes- 
tify, is to be able to provide for the 
needs, or demands, of all classes of 
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customers. ‘To be able to provide for 
only one class is to limit the business 
out-reach and disqualify the enterprise 
under the bondage of competition. In 
the spring business it is desirable to 
afford as much lining work as the cus- 
tomer is most pleased with and is 
willing to pay for. To limit this de- 
partment of work through inability to 
perform it is to confess a source of 
weakness at-once discreditable to the 
resources which should be back of any 
painting enterprise. 

Lining work, like humor, is qualified, 
if well presented, to relieve tense sit- 
uations. There is a scope and color 
field display in the enclosed car that 
is immensely relieved and touched 
with the symbol of artistry by a cor- 
rect proportion of lining work clev- 
erly applied; and lining work not so 
presented cheapens the whole pros- 
pect. There is an appalling scarcity of 
good stripers today, to correct which 
situation the painters must help them- 
selves through the most available 
means at hand. Chief among these is 
self-instruction in the art. It is prob- 
ably a fact that not all painters may 
become good stripers and decorative 
craftsmen, but we are convinced that 
at least two out of every five work- 
men have the ability, through diligent 
practice, to become excellent plain 
line stripers. If half that proportion 
of workmen would learn the art it 
would be a source of increased profit 
to the practitioner and assist in mak- 
ing the motor car equipment nicer to 
look at. It has been said that dec- 
orative work on the motor car is 
visional melody. Admitting the logic, 
why not more melody? 

The disappearance in so large a 
part of the monogram from the mo- 
tor car expanse is due largely to the 
manner of its presentation. True, it 
had become so common that the rich 
Saw no insigna of distinction and they 
no longer felt enthused; but the com- 
pelling factor, as the leading mono- 
gram artists have confessed, was a 
class of workmanship in monogram 
creation, that proved disappointing to 
even the owner of the honky-tonk 


flivver. Thus perished the " noble 
monogram. 
Among other things presenting 


themselves for springtime attention is 
that circumstance which the kings of 
the automobile under-surface are find- 
ing important, namely, detailed atten- 
tion to a finer condition of that sur- 
face, whether the standard paint and 
varnish finish, or the nitro-cellulose 
finish, is being developed. It has thus 
early been discovered, speaking spe: 
cifically of the nitro-cellulose finish 
that detailed perfection of under-sur. 
face work is a main contributing force 
to ultimate finished appearance. Lack. 
ing the refinements common to the 
ordinary pigment under-surfaces the 
satin finish shows vividly the de- 
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ficiencies. Even the wrong sort of 
sandpapering breeds out into the fina’ 
satin effect in a manner to discredij 
the finishing effort. 

The use of the spray gun is sim. 
ple, and its results to a remarkable 
extent satisfying, but this does not 
alter the important fact that in al 
these under-surface affairs the utmost 
precautions are foremost if in the fina! 
result we would not penalize the ad: 
vantages growing out of the use of the 
spray method. For the lacquer finist 
of good breeding it is necessary to have 
below the lacquer a smooth, scratch- 
less surface face, spot puttied to per- 
fection, where required, and refined ir 
all other ways to help the pyroxylin 
effect pass the inspector’s eagle eye. 
In the new ways of making up many 
of the finishes now prevailing, both 
standard paint and varnish type, and 
the lacquer method, the details of the 
under-surfacing have been reduced te 
the bare necessities. Much of the rough 
has been taken out of roughstuff, 
and many of the laborious processes 
have been vastly reduced or obsoleted 
altogether. Within recent years has 
come a new school of thought touch- 
ing the most useful means of develop- 
ing a surface to finish upon, and as 
an outgrowth of this mental slant we 
find surfaces being created minus 
much of the old time material and 
labor. 


One of the sensational aids to this 
new enterprise in under-surfacing are 
the waterproof sandpapers of various 
grit sizes and abrasive qualities. With 
these rightly used exceedingly fine 
types of surface may be developed, and 
are being developed. Paint shop man- 
agers have found the new methods of 
advantage in their effort to make a 
quick turn-over of shop spaces, not 
to mention the saving in labor and ma- 
terial. It is to be noted that the steel 
and metal manufacturers are making 
an improved product, and out of the 
open hearth sheets, silver finished and 
oiled, stretcher or roller-leveled, re- 
annealed, full cold-rolled, full-pickled, 
etc., there are examples of the best 
present day manufacturing refine- 
ments. 

The satin finish, as the National 
Automobile Shows have demon- 
strated, does not conceal existing sur- 
face inequalities, for the simple tea- 
son that, like varnish, it does not fill 
them. A cavity in a surface designed 
for the pyroxylin finish is due with the 
application of the finish to increase its 
original depth, because the lacquer 
piles around the rim of the cavity 
thereby increasing its depth. Where- 
fore the teaching is sound that would 
first create through ample helpings of 
material, and thorough surfacing 
methods, both being adapted to mod- 
ern requirements, a foundation smooth 
and elegant. Thus the brush or spray 
gun has an easy way out to the finish. 
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A Message 
to the Master Painter 


= 


»--%, { ASTER PAINTERS will not be deceived 
fa ~ by the extravagant claims of “squirt-gun” 
manufacturers. Paint-Spraying, of course, 
has its limited field; but wherever a real 
first-class job of enduring quality is desired, 
brushes must be used. The brush is still the tool of 
Better Painting. 


If long life, fine appearance and lasting protection of 
property are more important than a comparatively 
small saving in first cost, the brush is the thing. 


Stick to Your Brushes 


and the paint will stick to the job. In the old days 
when street cars were painted with brushes, they were 
a credit for months and years to the men who did the 
work. Look at a modern car after it has been out of 
the spray-paint shop a few weeks—would YOU point 
to it as a sample of YOUR work? 


And when you buy brushes, remember that Whiting’s 
brushes and Adams’ brushes have stood the test for 
over a hundred years. Generations of master painters 
have staked their reputations as good workmen on 
these quality brushes—and never have been betrayed. 


WHITING-ADAMS 
a7 BOSTON 


Brush Manufacturers for 117 Years and the Best in the World 


t 
s 
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This tin was bent one 
hundred times but 


the Kjanize enamel 
did not crack. 


The flexibility de- 
monstrated by the above 

test of bending over 100 
timesa piece of tin finished with 


Aruze 


WHITE ENAMEL 


is the very thing that should interest you. Ordin- 
ary White Enamels crack generally because they 
lack flexibility. 


Flexibility is only one of the reasons why leading painters 

are regularly using Kyanize White Enamel. Other features 

are: it is a beautiful whzte and stays so; it is amazingly durable; 

it covers almost twice as much surface as ordinary enamels; and it 
flows with time-saving ease. 


Get Acquainted with Kyanize White Enamel 


Write for sample panel finished with Kyanize White Enamel and a test tin to bend yourself. 
Interesting literature will also be sent you. Write now. 


San Francisco BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY Chicago 


Warehouse and Office Everett Station Warehouse and Office 
1151 Mission St. BOSTON, 49 MASS., U. S. A. 525 W. Roosevelt Road 


iZE WHITE 
aniz ENAMEL 
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Jars Invitingr Passengers Know 


‘ravelers on the Railroads Plan a Return Journey on the Lines Where the Interiors of 


the Coaches Compel the Impression of Comfort and Security by 


subject of interior car renova- 

tion a foremost isstie prin- 
pally because the car interior is an 
partment daily invaded and enjoyed, 
t objected to, by a more or less 
ckle-minded public. To this interior, 
sa tule, this public does not come 
) be entertained; rather, it comes 
<pecting to experience an agreeable 
snse of comfort, security in travel, 
nd some of the sensations which arise 
ut of that contentment intimately as- 
sciated with American home life. 

To this state of mind the car in- 
srior contributes in a ration consist- 
nt with what the painting and fin- 
hing, and the other essential at- 
ributes, have to offer. The public 
rst takes notice of the conveniences 
upplied, of cleanliness, of the spick 
nd span conditions prevailing, these, 
f course, having to do with the vis- 
ynal resources of the window glass, 
s a first thought. Then the side 
valls and the ceiling are taken into the 
nore detailed scope of survey, with 
he concluding inspection terminating 
vith the floor, seats, heating pipes, etc. 
Yothing worthy of note escapes the 
raveller, seasoned or unseasoned, and 
othing so directly impresses him, or 
er, and persists, after the journey is 
nded, in exerting a salutary influence 
n deciding upon future journeys over 
he same line, as these interior car ef- 
ects of a satisfying nature. 

At the present time we believe a ma- 
ority of railroad companies adhere to 
he practice of furnishing a rubbed 
arnish finish for passenger car in- 
eriors, which finish, considered from 
ractically all points, is more satisfac- 
ory than the full lustre effect. It is 
. finish, however, that claims reno- 
rating and cleaning attention at inter- 
vals conditional upon traffic circum- 
tances to an extent, if anything, 
sreater than that imposed by the full 
ustre effect. The latter, to be sure, 
1as the capacity in its youth of reveal- 
ng, even exaggerating, all surface ac- 
‘umulations and deficiences, even unto 
he fourth dimension, but once the 
loss effect suffers some effacement it 
s able to carry the maximum load of 
‘oughage with the minimum range of 
-xposure. The advantages of the rub- 
ed varnish finish for the car interior 


[’: master car painter finds the 
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Their Cleanliness and Finish 


By M. C. Hillick 


are so manifest and ultimately, at 
least, sO economical, that in compari- 
son with the full lustre effect, no 


standing room for argument appears. 


Interiors Invite 
Second Journey 


4 eae public first 

takes notice of 

. the conveniences, sup- 
plies, of cleanliness, of 
the spick and span con- 
ditions prevailing, these 
of course having to do 
with the visional re- 
sources of the window 
glass, as a first thought,” 
says Mr. Hillick. “Then 
the side walls and ceil- 
ings are taken into the 
more detailed scope of 
survey, with the con- 
cluding inspection ter- 
minating with the floor, 
seats, heating pipes, etc. 
Nothing worthy of note 
escapes the passenger, 
seasoned or unseasoned, 
and nothing so im- 
presses him, or her, and 
persists after the jour- 
ney is ended in exerting 
a salutary influence in 
deciding upon future 
journeys over the same 
line, as these interior 
effects of a satisfying 
nature.” 


Years ago Master Painter Charles 
E. Copp, then of the Boston and 
Maine, asked why so often revarnish 
the coach interior? He declared the 


belief that it were more economical, 
and quite satisfying to the public, to 
varnish these surfaces less frequently 
and to renovate them more often. 
This same logical conclusion is not 
less apt today, and it is invested with 
no less outstanding factors of making 
dividends through the conservation of 
resources confined within the well con- 
ditioned body of varnish already in 
evidence. It is true, we should not 
overlook the fact that where cars are 
systematically washed with soap and 
water every thirty or sixty days, with 
repeated dry wiping with waste in 
the meantime, the varnish becomes 
worn at the edges of sash stops, win- 
dow sills and at panel outskirts, etc., 
in which condition when the car is 
shopped there is no other resource ex- 
cept washing, touching up and revar- 
nishing, as the minimum treatment. 
Nevertheless, we feel reasonably cer- 
tain that no small proportion of car in- 
teriors could be saved until another 
shopping through washing carefully 
and applying an efficient renovating 
medium; such as Master Painter A. J. 
Bruning, retired, long with the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, described: ‘““The 
renovator should be a light body, non- 
drying oil and one that wipes dry and 
leaves a polish on the work.” 
Numerous _renovators now on the 
market in addition to these qualities 
are invested with a perfume to impart 
to the car interior a pleasant odor. 
If the terminal facilities for clean- 
ing. are of a character to permit the 
frequent use of a renovator at these 
points it could be made to lessen the 
frequency of the soapwashing practice 
and thereby extend the life of the fin- 
ish, markedly at those parts where the 
abrasive and erosive effects have a 
sharper effect on the varnish. But the 
one thing dominant in the interior ap- 
keep project, next to having an ef- 
ficient renovator for use, one that shall 
not alone brighten the surface and re- 
store some measure of its original 
brilliancy, but shall nourish and feed 
the varnish in a manner to prolong its 
life, is the proper application of the 
renovating medium. None of. tliese 
materials, so far as we know, may with 
advantage to any feature of surface 
restoration, be smeared on without 
reference to uniformity or to wiping 
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up and leaving the finish in a good 
order of appearance. At least one man 
assigned to the work should be ex- 
perienced in it; should know, in fact, 
the practical advantages of having all 
portions of the surface well saturated 
with the renovator, and of having it 
equally well and properly wiped up :n 
a drying off fashion that shall impart 
to the finish an illuminated effect. 
Moreover, so far as possible, the mas- 
ter painter, when his official author- 
ity filters into all the ramifications of 
the car cleaning enterprise, has reason 
to urge use of a first class renovating 
medium corresponding, in tle main, 
with the above applied definition of 
such an article. And the man thor- 
oughly versed in its use, and knowing 
its usefulness, should have charge of 
the renovating work. 

As to the composition of reno- 
vators, George Warlick, then master 
painter of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific, once offered the advice, 
not less useful now than then: “We 
have found that a very good thing to 
use, especially on a car with a pol- 
ished surface, is equal parts of reno- 
vator and vinegar, keep it stirred up, 
and use a little bit on the waste. It 
takes the dirt off the polished work 
and leaves it in very fine condition, 
and it doesn’t require much labor to 
get a nice polish on it. We have been 
experimenting about a year, and have 
found that one of the finest things 
to use.” 


Years ago, John Teed, then at the 
head of the car interior finishing force 
on the Lehigh Valley, employed for 
renovating purposes, equal parts of 
raw linseed oil, turpentine and vine- 
gar. Present day car building prac- 
tice which tends to plain surface con- 
ditions, both interior and exterior, di- 
rectly promotes the employment of 
renovators in as much as they may be 
more effectually cleaned out of cor- 
ners and from parts that formerly re- 
quired extra work in the cleaning up. 

Another factor having much to do 
with the renovating practice is. con- 
nected with the washing of the in- 
terior surface. Some years ago when 
H. M. Butts, of Albany, N. Y., was 
master painter of the New York Cen- 
tral, he gave his approval, in a letter to 
a friend, W. H. Dutton, for many 
years the very able master car painter 
of the Lehigh Valley, of the use of 
linseed oil soap for washing interiors 
of cars shopped for painting repairs 
in these words: “We are using lin- 
seed oil soap, to which we add a 
small percentage of sal soda. For 
terminal cleaning we use the linseed 
oil soap without the addition of sal 
soda.” At that time, on the New 
York Central, as possibly at this time, 
a soap that contained, under test, more 
than a small fraction of one per cent. 
of free alkali came under condemna- 
tion as unsafe for cleaning a painted 
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or varnished surface. A soap or 
washing compound corresponding to 
Mr. Butts’s definition, for the car in- 
terior, is qualified to make ‘easier the 
renovating practice, for with a sur- 
face clean, and in no wise acted upon 
injuriously by the cleaning agent, the 
renovating medium has free scope to 
confer the full tide of its beneficent 
functions. In respect to the use of 
renovators the late T. J. Hutchinson, 
the Grand Trunk master painter of 
beloved memory, always urged their 
use under the personal supervision of 
a practical painter, and in accord with 
the thought are some of the foremost 
members of the Equipment Painting 
Section. 


The painting of passenger car un- 
derframes, truss rods, trucks, plat- 
forms, etc., has perhaps responded to 
new methods of practice more smartly 
than other parts of the passenger car 
equipment, and the actual saving 
would likely show a spectacular array 
of figures, regardless of the fact that 
a judge in a superior court recently 
demonstrated that two and two do not 
always make four. However, we call 
to mind where formerly $3.25 cov- 
ered the labor of painting, with a hand 
wielded brush, the underparts, where- 
as today, with the spray machine 
$1.40 covers the labor charge for the 
same item of work. And when this 
work is well done the car makes an 
appearance equal to anything hand 
work might show, so far as_ these 
under parts are concerned. Trucks 
and platforms should have a thorough 
scrubbing with caustic soda or sal 
soda, as the condition of the parts 
suggest, with complete washing off 
under hose range and pressure, with 
clean water, the grease and adhesive 
accumulations having previously been 
scraped and cleaned off. Naturally 
this same type of cleaning should be 
given the underframes, truss rods, etc. 
This type of preparation work should 
not be withheld from any surface 
to which paint material must be ap- 
plied for protective uses. And while 
we are crediting ourselves with hav- 
ing made a lusty stride in painting the 
under-works of passenger equipment, 
why not show enough respect for the 
finish to spot putty the main defects 
of the face of truck side sills, plat- 
form step risers, platform end sills, 
and any other much exposed surfaces 


In spray work nothing helps to 
slick up appearances quite so much, 
after granting first place to the man 
behind the gun, as a well faced up sur- 
face. The spray gun, with all its ad- 
vantages, fails to obliterate defects 
which ought to disappear under spot 
putty or some other equally, or more, 
effective agent. Another advantage 
which the use of the spray scores, is 
that under-side the floor, between cen- 
ter girders, and at points quite out 
of reach of the brush, a good volume 
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of paint may be placed where it is 
most needed, and where rust and cor- 
rosion doth most corrupt. 


In a previous issue we have called 
attention to what protective needs, not 
forgetting those which. regularly pre- 
sent themselves, are specially due the 
passenger car roof, clear story, éte, 
These are parts of the car suffering 
desperate exposure and where the 
wear is constant and extremely se- 
vere. Rust and corrosion are always 
rampant; and the steel workers, upon 
shopping of the car, find unending 
trouble, with the painters filing in their 
wake in almost fear and trembling, 
for, after all, isn’t the painter, being 
the last man on the job, responsible 
for any failure to smother that arch 
enemy, the rust microbe? We have 
for years perplexed the railway man- 
agements with excuses for the lack of 
stability of these parts of the car, but 
as yet no solution promising eradica- 
tion of the rust evil has been forth- 
coming. Apparently, at the moment, 
the only thing remaining is to follow 
the steel workers and supplement their 
efforts by all the best available means 
at the command of the painting craft. 
This is to clean off all the existing 
loose scale and roughage, and so far 
as possible fetch everything down to 
the bright metal, following with the 
free applications of sufficient inhibi- 
tive pigments prepared with reinforced 
paint oils of high character, to make 
the surface snugly protected from ex- 
posure and the forces tramping along 
for the inevitable attack. 


The practice which some roads have 
of keeping some alert employee at 
terminals engaged, along with his other 
duties, in detecting evidences of rust 
and scale conditions along the clear 
story and at particularly exposed 
points of the roof, and with instruc- 
tions to scrape all these portions and 
paint them, is to be commended. We 
are told that it is working on a num- 
ber of roads in a way most beneficial 
to such exposed parts. A widely 
known master car builder is credited 
with saying that, regardless of struc- 
tural design, the heart of the passen- 
ger car is in the roof and clear story, 
and when there is failure to ade- 
quately protect and keep these parts in 
proper condition, the life of the car 1s 
threatened at its living point, and “the 
house of transportation” must fall. At 
any rate, it is a point well taken to 
concentrate special attention upon the 
upper and nether parts of the car 
structure for between these two 
extremes it is comparatively easy 
to keep the painting and finish- 
ing practice in good order. We 
may disagree as to exactly all the de- 
tails controlling the work, but in the 
main the outlay of labor and material, 
providing it is of merit, will develop 
in a result satisfactory to the railway © 
management. 


4ND PAINT AND WALL PAPER 


They all 


use it! 


Here are just a few of the 
well-known hotels, schools, 
hospitals, office buildings, 
etc., that use Barreled Sun- 
light for interior painting: 


Hotels Statler 
Buffalo and St. Louis 


Dartmouth College 
Norwich State Hospital 


Norwich, Conn. 
Peoples’ Gas Building 
Chicago 
Gladstone Hotel 
Chicago 


Federal Reserve Life Insurance 
Building 
Kansas City and Wichita, Kan. 


Minneapolis Public Schools 
Yale University 


Toledo Public Schools 


Glendale Sanitarium 
Glendale, Cal. 


St. John’s Hospital 
St. Louis 


Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C. 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Building 


Providence-Biltmore Hotel 


THE BARRELED SUNLIGHT GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Barreled Sunlight, the Rice 
Process White, to remain white longer than 
any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. We also 
guarantee Barreled Sunlight not to flake or 
scale if properly applied. 
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THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


Save the surface and 
you save al) Bang ¥ Memuf 


Barreled Sunlight 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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UNDREDS of leading hotels, schools, hospitals, 

apartment houses, clubs, etc., and thousands 

of homes now use Barreled Sunlight exclusively for 
their white and light-tinted interiors. 


Ground to the finest degree, Barreled Sunlight 
gives a satin-smooth, lustrous finish that can only be 
compared to the finest enamel. Yet it costs less than 
enamel, is easy to apply, and requires fewer coats. 

Barreled Sunlight may be applied with brush or spray. It 
flows smoothly and will not sag, lap or show brush-marks. 
Sold in 55- and 30-gallon steel drums with agitators, and in 
¥ pint to 5-gallon cans. Easily tinted. Where a primer is 
required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


Send the coupon for free sample cans of Barreled Sunlight 
and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 
Distributors in all principal cities 


Retailed by over 5,000 dealers 
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rasan ews 


a arian, 


New Jersey 


INC’ 


O+40+20=100 


A 100% job—that’s what you can promise and Greater hiding power, greater coverage per 
what you can deliver if you use 40-40-20*. gallon, less chalking, longer life, purer colors— 


these are the qualities that count with the man 
40-40-20* is now on the market in both who pays the bills. 


paste and paint form made by many reputable 
paint manufacturers throughout the United States. this better paint. Surely it’s worth a penny 
The formula AG perfected years ago by The postal to be posted and a postal will bring a 
New Jersey Zinc Company, but held back until booklet that tells the whole story — Send it 
it earned the right to deserve your confidence. along. * Registered U. S. Patent Office 


You owe it to yourself to know more about 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
ne dept ash by | 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


INCORPORATED) 
NEW YORK +: CHICAGO : PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND « SAN FRANCISCO 


| : 
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Fifty-second | 


THE CHIEF SPEAKS! 
ie partial payment plan of 


financing painting contracts 

has been the subject of much 
discussion and it has received both 
favorable and un- 
favorable rece p- 
tion. 

Some of those 
who have opposed 
it have declared 
that the charges 
proposed for the 
customers ac- 
commodation i Ss 
unfair to them and 
will react unfavor- 
‘ ably on the master 
painter. Some have 
attempted to show 
that a usurious 

Ws rate of interest is 
Chief Lui-Zin-Lea-Lae charged. NBM cap hs 
criticism has been 
at least partially answered by the re- 
cent announcement that because of 
the great volume of business that has 
been developed the financing cor- 
porations have agreed to make the 
finance charge nine instead of the 
twelve per cent. first proposed. 

What are the facts? Take, for ex- 
ample, the house owner, or the man 
who has an equity in a home, who 
wants to have his property painted. 

In the first place we know that in 
painting his house he is adding to its 
value by protecting his property, he 
is beautifying his home and he is mak- 
ing his community more attractive. 

The master painter says this par- 
ticular house can be painted for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. To this 
figure for the man who desires to 
make his payments according to the 
installment plan the master painter 
will add nine per cent., making the 
total amount which the house owner 
must pay one hundred and sixty-three 
dollars and fifty cents. 

First, the nine per cent., or thir- 
teen dollars and fifty cents, which a 
hundred and fifty dollars’ job amounts 
to, covers the entire cost to the house 
owner. 

Second, the nine per cent., or thir- 
teen dollars and fifty cents, covers the 
interest charges. 
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Third, the nine per cent., or thir- 
teen dollars and fifty cents, covers the 
cost of collecting the ten installments. 
The money is loaned to the customer 
in one transaction and he returns it 
in ten installments. At least one no- 
tice must be sent each month to the 
house owner. Sometimes many letters 
have to be written when a borrower 
is slow in making his payments. 

Fourth, the nine per cent., or thir- 
teen dollars and fifty cents, covers the 
losses the financing company is called 
upon to meet. 


In assuming the obligation the house 
owner must pay down one-fifth of the 
total amount, or thirty-two dollars 
and seventy cents. This leaves, in the 
example we have used, a balance of 
one hundred and thirty dollars and 
eighty cents, which is divided into ten 
installments of thirteen dollars and 
eight cents for the house owner to 
pay. 

The master painter on the com- 
pletion of the work receives his bal- 
ance, or one hundred and seventeen 
dollars and thirty cents. This makes 
the credit company receive for its en- 
tire service, including the interest, 
profit to itself, thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents. 


Those who have questioned the 
financing method have said that the 
owner of a house, or part owner of 
a house, who is considered a good 
risk, could go to the bank and borrow 
the money necessary at the legal rate 
and have no service charges to pay in 
addition to the six or seven or eight 
per cent. that is charged at the banks. 
Very few banks are willing to lend 
money except on negotiable securities 
or without an endorser on the 
note. They are not prepared to 
handle such small loans to be repaid 
in installments. The master painter 
might find it a difficult task to pur- 
suade a property owner to undertake 
such an arrangement at a bank. 


Every one will agree that if the 
master painter can be paid in cash by 
the owner immediately on the com- 
pletion of the work it is by far the 
best arrangement. At the same time 
there are many house owners who do 
not have the one hundred or two hun- 
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dred or five hundred dollars on hand 
for this necessary work. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the auto- 
mobiles that are purchased in the 
United States are bought on the in- 
stallment plan. And better auto- 
mobiles are bought for less money be- 
cause the volume of that business is 
so large. The electrician, the plumber, 
and many industries have found the 
partial payment plan successful. 

The partial payment plan as offered 
by the National Save the Surface 
Campaign committee has been ap- 
proved and indorsed by the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish association, 
by the Paint Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion of the United States, by the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, and by many State associa- 
tions of master painters. The Inter- 
national Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada by resolution voted 
an investigation of all plans proposed 
for this partial payment method, with- 
out indorsing any one of them. 

To sum up the situation it resolves 
itself into three propositions: 

(1) The property owner pays nine 
per cent. and only nine per cent. for 
the accommodation of having his pay- 
ments for necessary work done ex- 
tended over a period of ten months. 

(2) The master painter receives all 
money due him on the completion of 
his contract. 

(3) The financing company re- 
ceives ten and one-third per cent. of 
the contract price, less the first pay- 
ment of twenty per cent., for the in- 
terest, profit, service, credit investiga- 
tion and any losses he may have to 
assume. 

The more prosperous master painter, 
who has large financial resources, 
may be interested in this plan only as 
he is pursuaded that it is a good thing 
for the entire industry. The master 
painter who may not be so fortunate 
and who has not large resources will 
be able to handle several contracts at 
the same time and not one at a time, as 
many are now compelled to do, and 
get his money for all of them. 

There is work for all. Four out of 
every five houses over the country at 
the present time need paint. The par- 
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tial payment plan is not the only 
method that the painting and varnish- 
ing industry can employ to expand 
its business. But by the installment 
method two or three of the unpainted 
homes may be painted. The plan is 
in successful operation. The master 
painter who can employ it should do 
so for he will use it to his own ad- 
vantage and to the advantage of the 
house owner. 


A YEAR-ROUND BUSINESS 


ROM all over the country come 
Fk reports from the leaders in 
the building and allied indus- 
tries of efforts to increase the amount 
of work that can be done in the winter 
months. This is right in line with the 
effort that is being made by the master 
painter and the paint manufacturer, 
through the education of the public, 
to make painting and decorating a 
year-round business. 

According to a report to Secretary 
Hoover from Dr. John M. Gries, chief 
of the Commerce Department’s Hous- 
ing Division, business men are aroused 
to the importance of stabilizing the 
building industry. Their activities are 
directed toward investigating local 
conditions in their communities and 
planning their future construction ac- 
cordingly. Such activities are the key- 
stone of the program for lengthening 
the construction season. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Builders’ Exchange, 
and the Board of Lumber Dealers 
have appointed committees to study 
local building conditions and to devise 
effective methods for correcting the 
seasonal ups and downs. In Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, the Chamber of Com- 
merce has condensed the arguments 


for a longer building season into a ° 


pamphlet, which has been widely cir- 
culated. In Omaha, Nebraska, the 
Builders’ Exchange has given pub- 
licity to the subject through news- 
paper advertising. The St. Louis 
Master Builders’ Association has done 
likewise. 

The New York Building Congress, 
a pioneer in the winter construction 
movement, has made a thorough study 
of the prospects for winter work in 
New York and has issued a report 
which predicts considerable activity in 
the .winter months. Recent experi- 
ence, the report says, “Very nearly es- 
tablishes a new normal seasonal dis- 
tribution of building volume.” 

The Philadelphia Building Con- 
gress, also one of the first to advocate 
winter work, has devoted much space 
to the subject in its publications and 
in the newspapers. In Chicago a long 
list of buildings: is now under con- 
struction. The total valuation of con- 
tracts awarded for December in that 
city was well above the same months 
of 1923, due to the confidence aroused 
in winter building by local organiza- 
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tions. These instances are evidence 
of a widespread feeling that business 
in general has much to gain from more 
stable conditions in the building in- 
dustry. 

Several cities have already under- 
taken studies of local weather condi- 
tions, similar to the investigation made 
by the Department of Commerce in 
nine construction centers. Through 
these studies it is proposed to obtain 
from weather records the facts as to 
average and extreme weather condi- 
tions so that builders may have a 
basis on which to figure probable de- 
lays due to winter conditions. The 
Akron Builders’ Exchange has ar- 
ranged to co-operate with the Engi- 
neering College of the City of Akron 
for weather studies and the chapter of 
the Associated General Contractors 
in Los Angeles is undertaking similar 
work. 


TWELVE’ GOLD STREET: 


HE ParInTeERS MaGazINnE has 
moved into a new home. The 
new address is Twelve Gold 

street, which is located a short block 
east of the recent location at 100 
William street. For twenty-eight 
years the magazine has been pub- 
lished from the recent address and for 
the fifty-two years of its existence it 
has been in this immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

A necessity for more room made 
this move imperative. At the new 
home about twice the floor space has 
been secured. 

To its many friends over the coun- 
try THe Painters MaGazIne extends 
a cordial invitation to make this of- 
fice their headquarters during any 
visits to New York City. The refer- 
ence library, desks and the services of 
a stenographer, if desired, will be at 
the call of the readers of the 
magazine. If you have not a per- 
manent address when you are coming 
to New York, you may have your mail 
sent in care of this office. 

You will be very welcome at our 
new home—Twelve Gold street. 


MANY PEOPLE, MANY WAYS 


ANY people have many differ- 
M ent ways of arriving at the 
same result, even if Kipling 
said: “The colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady are sisters under the skin.” 
Now comes the Decorators’ and 
Painters’ Magazine, of London, Eng- 
land, with an editorial which is cap- 
tioned, “The Artless American,” de- 
claring that the British shopkeeper 
would be insulted if a customer should 
suggest that he use some of his own 
paint to tidy up his place of business 
a bit. 
This editorial declares: 
E fully agree with Mr. Kluth, 


the chairman of the Cleveland 
All Year Round Painting Commit- 
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tee, that every channel is being usec 
to stimulate winter painting i 
Cleveland, and the strange feature of 


the stimulating process is that - 
| 


success in this country is a matter 


has been more than moderately suc- 
cessful. Whether it would meet with 


of considerable doubt. Englis! 
tradesmen do not like being pestere¢ 
by customers about business whick 
does not immediately concern 
transaction in hand. 


lite and obliging to a point. Pass 


| 
a 


They are po. 


this and they become cold and re- 


served, and exhibit a marked disin. 
clination to pursue the conversation. — 
The Painters’ District Council of 
Cleveland has circular‘zed its 3,500 
members, requesting them and their — 
wives to take a good look round 
when buying in a shop. If the shop 
seems to need painting they are to 
explain the virtues of the “All Year — 


Round” proposition, telling the pro- 


prietor how he can save money by ~ 


having it done now instead of wait- 


ing for the spring. They may also 
point out to him incidentally that — 
by keeping the painter busy “he is 
really getting his money back, as 
the painter will be in a position to 
continue his custom.” Really, such 
artless argumentation may “wash” 
in America, but it would not cut 
much ice here. Despite his boasted 
cuteness, the American citizen must 
be a very childlike individual if he 
is to be moved to actioa by such 
logic as this. We are in cordial 
agreement with the movement, but 
other tactics will have to be adopted 
if the sympathies of the British shop- 
keeper are to be enlisted. He would 
be up in arms at once at the mere 
hint that his shop was not all that 
could be desired. To suggest that 
it would be improved by a coat of 
paint would be regarded both as an ~ 
insult and a liberty. 


Perhaps the Englishman’s Ameri- — 


can cousin would be complimented and 
flattered at the expressed interest of 
his patron. The idea seems to “wash” 
pretty well here in the “States.” 


UNIONS ENDORSE : 
INSTALLMENT PLAN 


HE Painter and Decorator, pub- 
lished by the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Pa- 


perhangers, endorses the partial pay- 


ment plan of financing painting con- 


tracts in the following editorial which 


appeared in the February issue: 
The Save the Surface Boosters 
seem to be on the right track in 
launching their latest campaign for 
financing painting and decorating 
contracts, since there appears to be 
no reason why this scheme should 
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not be successfully developed along 


safe lines, especially when it is 
taken into consideration, that the 
installment business has been profit- 
ably in operation for many years, 
especially with reference to home 
furnishing and, later, in the more 
unnecessary luxuries such as auto- 
mobiles, talking machines, radio 
sets, etc. 

Much careful preliminary work, 
looking to the solidification of the 
plan of partial payments for paint- 
ing and decorating, has been done 
by the “Save the Surface’ Bureau 
and, in some cities, the plan is al- 
ready in operation. 
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Recommendation § 


Many painters wonder why they have 
a dull season, while others are busy the year 
around. They have worked skilfully and 
honestly and have made each job look like a 
masterpiece. 


But — six months later — discoloration, 
crazing or some other of the many faults of 
cheap material have become apparent. The 
painter is blamed—good materials make your 
recommendation. 


Cameo White Enamel Gloss really rivals 
porcelain in its even glossy smoothness, wear- 
resistance and color permanence. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte (Satin 
Finish) is uniform, works easily, saves one 
or more coats on a job and does not rub 
glossy. 


Cameo White Flat has no equal as an 
Undercoat or Wall Finish. It covers. Used 
under Cameo Enamels, its sag-free, elastic 
smoothness makes an ideal foundation. tin 


Cameo is the least expensive in the long 
run. Cameo is the wise painter’s choice. 


Ta 
7 
e 7 
White Enamels ve bie 
and White Flat (17 szycenc 
4 ot oper send me your trial 


1. gals. of Cameo White Enamel Matte. 
2. gals. of Cameo White Enamel Gloss 


Denny HilbomGRosenbach 9 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 

Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 

It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 

Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


HIGH GLOSS WHITE 
Benjamin Moore & Co. 


FACTORIES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore ®& Co. 


Paints,Varnishes and Muresco 


ST.LOUIS 
CARTERET 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
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Secretary Dabelstein’s Page 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
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PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


you through the trade journals 
| as one of the mediums of 
economy, which the present officers of 
‘the International Association intend 
to practice the 
coming year. At 
the same _ time 
that it reaches 
you through the 
extensive circu- 
lation of these 
magazines many 
outsiders will 
also become ac- 
quainted with it 
and our work. 
ihe: present 
officers want 
you to know 
that the success 
of any under- 
taking depends 
on the co-opera- 
tion of the entire 
association. The 
President, Vice- 
President, and 
. General Secre- 
tary, with the aid of the special com- 
mittees, can accomplish their object 
very much better when the Executive 
Board member of the State is also ac- 
tive, and it will be the aim of the pres- 
ent administration to make the Ex- 
ecutive Board member of the State the 
medium of operation of the State 
through the International, thereby 
creating real co-operation and_ ser- 
vice. Your officers want to serve, 
they want this administration to be 
known as the one that has removed the 
ice from Service and make it real co- 
operative, warm, friendly and con- 
structive; having that in mind, “‘et’s 
go,” as the radio broadcaster said. 


a message I am sending to 


; 


Carl Dabelstein 


UGGESTION No. 1.—You are 
‘requested, whether you are an 


officer or one of the many members 
composing our vast membership, 
whether State, local, provincial, or in- 
dividual member, to send to me at 
once the names of any desirable paint- 
mg contractors whom you would like 
to have in your association, and I will 
tabulate these returns and see that the 
proper authority receives notice to 
either interview the prospect or handle 
it through the membership drive as 
proposed by the committee. The more 
Teplies that are received the better we 
like it. We are not afraid to work, 


so keep us busy, and the ice from 
Service. 


See No. 2.—Acquaint 
yourself with the financial prob- 


lem proposed at the last convention. 
See what it will do to help along the 
volume of work that it is possible to 
do on some one else’s money. Just as 
automobiles are made popular through 
the method of finance, let us have the 
dull times removed from the trade by 
encouraging the prospect that may be 
timid on account of his limited ability 
to pay just at one time, that he 
can defer payment on the partial pay- 
ment plan on future dating. Just like 
the argument the salesman gives you 
when business is dull and he needs 
an order—take the goods now, and 
he will date it several months in ad- 
vance. This plan is particularly 
adaptable in small cities and com- 
munities, and is being encouraged by 
the Save the Surface Campaign. 
Should you desire further informa- 
tion, just drop me a line. The same 
Save the Surtace committee also pro- 
poses to encourage a plan of finance 
to the home owner, that he may buy 
his paint on time direct from the job- 
ber or supply man. This is bad from 
our standpoint, as we do not want to 
encourage anything that will take 
away any of our rights, and as con- 
tractors, we should supply the home 
owner through the contract, not only 
with the labor, but also with the ma- 
terial. To this problem kindly send 
a letter to Mr. Arthur M. East, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa., who is the 
business manager of the Save the 
Surface Campaign, protesting to the 
movement of encouraging anything 
that will tend to take away any trade 
privilege that is rightfully ours. 
Write at once to let our friends on the 
other side know that we are awake to 
the situation. Your officers have al- 
ready vigorously protested, and there 
is no doubt that with the many let- 
ters from the membership, the prob- 
lem will be dropped, for the Save the 
Surface Campaign members are our 
friends. So let us get after them in 
that spirit, as we do not want any- 
thing to break that friendship. 


UGGESTION No. 3.—Study the 


plan of Vocational Education 
proposed by the committee and printed 
in full in THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
of February, and put it into practice. 


It is the only thing that will perpetuate 
the industry. If you have lost your 
copy you can obtain another one from 
me, as I have had a large number pre- 
pared. The plan of the committee is 
to standardize Vocational Education, 
and make better mechanics. The com- 
mittee is at your service, 

This will be all for the present, ex- 
cept to say to the membership that I 
appreciate the honor conferred upon 
me by being elected to the office of 
General Secretary. This office I will 
try to fill to the best of my ability 
to justify the trust you have placed 
in me. I have only one request to 
make and that is to be a little patient 
to allow me to acquaint myself with 
the details and systematize the office 
and install some modern equipment. 
Arrangements have been made for 
proper filing cases, addressograph, and 
other most necessary equipment, and 
when all is in order you will have no 
cause to complain for delay in service. 

Mr. McGhan, our retired secretary, 
has been very courteous to me in giv- 
ing an intimate knowledge of this im- 
portant office when I called on him at 
his home in Washington last week, 
and with his advice and the assistance 
of the many committees appointed, 
and your co-operation, the association 
should be assured of a very successful 
year. 

This method of reaching the mem- 
bership is an experiment, and if suc- 
cessful will do much to reduce the ex- 
penditure, as every letter sent out costs 
about one and one-half cents for 
paper, two cents for postage, and 
surely one-half cent for composition, 
figuring low for quantity, which 
makes on a membership of 3,000, 
a cost of $120, and through the cour- 
tesy of the trade journals this can be 
greatly reduced, as they print these 
articles gratis, 

I have not said anything about the 
increased per capita necessary to con- 
duct the business, in addition to the 
economy practiced, as some of the 
States have seen the absolute ne- 
cessity of additional revenue and have 
forwarded their remittance already ; 
the others will be communicated ‘to 
very shortly through their secretaries. 


<2 at Daley Lei - 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 
Address, 156 West 99th Street, 
New York City. 


Paint Questions and Answers 


Preparing New Walls 


YON, Conn., F. L. §. writes: I have 
had a lot of trouble with new walls 


to get a uniform gloss for eggshell or a 


real gloss. Drys spotted that is flat in 
places and gloss in others. I have in 
obstinate cases been obliged to do over 
sometimes twice more than _ specifica- 
tions called for. Do you know why? I 
have always used blue size prior to paint- 
ing. One other trouble with new walls 
has been season cracks that are so small 
as to appear insignificant, measuring 
hair cracks and millions of them that 
take place on the skin coat of plaster. 
While painting a wall in this condition 
the paint seems to fill them and it does, 
but the cracks show just the same. One 
job I had recently had to be done over 
four times and one side of room, six, be- 
fore it was uniform and good. What is 
the cure? This last condition one can’t 
cut out and mend as the cracks are 
hardly noticeable and as I said before 
millions of them. My third question is: 
Why does a new wall take out and de- 
stroy color in some places and not others 
and why after the first coat does the sec- 
ond dry the same, only less, and the third 
coat less and keep on until it ceases? 


New walls should be first coated or 
primed with paint and not with glue size. 
Glue size is a poor substitute for paint 
and a very bad and unreliable founda- 
tion and should never be used except on 
the very cheapest kind of work or where 
it is desired to do the work in a hurry. 
On new walls the first coat should be 
a thin coat of paint mixed with oil, a lit- 
tle turpentine, and should have at least 
four coats of paint. The second coat 
of paint may be half oil and half turpen- 
tine mixed with lead, and the third coat 
one-third oil and two-thirds turpentine. 
Upon this ground it is possible to pro- 
duce a solid, even job, either of full 
gloss or flat. Of course, it is understood 
that the second coat and the third coat 
be fairly stout in order to have good 
covering body and if, after the third coat 
is applied and has been allowed suffi- 
cient time to dry, say forty-eight hours, 
it can be determined as to the need of 
an additional coat before the flatting or 
gloss final coat. If porous spots ap- 
pear after the third coat, by all means 
apply an additional coat. 

With reference to the fine hairline 
cracks appearing in great quantity upon 
the wall we would advise that when ap- 
plying the first coat that a broad knife 
be scraped over all of the wall while 
the painting is in process. This can be 
done quickly and will effectively fill up 
all porous spots and fine cracks. After 
this scraping of the wet paint into the 
cracks, the wall may then be lightly 
brushed over and the succeeding coats 
proceeded with in the usual manner. An- 
other method is to prime the wall with 
the first coat and when this is thoroughly 
_hard, wash over the entire wall with 
a water color mixture composed of kal- 
somine and thickened up with a hand- 
ful or two of plaster and a spoonful of 
varnish. After this is well brushed on 
the wall and dry, the wall can then be 
quickly rubbed down with fine sandpaper 
and dusted off, then the following coats 
may be proceeded with as usual. Hither 
of these methods will be found effective 
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in filling up all cracks and pores in the 
new wall. 

A new wall should first be washed 
down with vinegar before any paint is 
applied. This washing with vinegar 
neutralizes the free lime which remains 
in spots for a long time on plastered 
walls unless so treated. The spots re- 
ferred to by you are so called “hot 
places” and are more porous than other 


Have You Any 
Paint Troubles? 


N this department of “Ques- 
tions Answered” THE 
PaInTERS MAGAZINE offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties, 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, 
100 William Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value to you. 


places because of the unevenness of the 
mixture of plaster and lime. There be- 
ing on some spots of the wall more lime 
than on others, due to this uneven mix- 
ture, and, of course, where these spots 
occur the wall is porous and spongy as 
well as dry and hot, and, therefore, re- 
quires more paint to fill up than the hard 
surface of the well mixed and troweled 
wall. 


Painting Canvas on Roller 

RYAN, Ohio.—C. C. W.: Referring to 

your inquiry in regard to painting 
canvas on roller, in such a manner that 
they will not crack or break in rolling 
the curtain up or down, we would ad- 
vise the following procedure: 

Dissolve white beeswax in cold spirits 
of turpentine. The beeswax should be 
sliced into small pieces or grated fine 
through the use of a nutmeg or horse- 
radish grater. The wax should be al- 
lowed to stay in the turpentine for about 
three days. It will then have been dis- 
solved into a paste-like form. Mix one 
pint of this mixture with three pints of 
zine white ground in oil, and three table- 
spoons of soft soap. To this add two 
tablespoonfuls of japan. When this is 
all thoroughly mixed apply it to pboth 
sides of the roller curtain with a broad 
knife or pallette Knife. When the sur- 
face is thoroughly covered with this paste 
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carefully remove all of the surplus ma- 
terial with the scraper or palette knife. 
When this is thoroughly dry apply the 
second coat of the same mixture. After 
it has been thinned with boiled linseed 
oil and turpentine it should be made go 
as to work easily under the brush and 
the curtain should be given a full coat 
on both sides. If not thoroughly covered 
you may apply another coat of the same 
mixture. 

Any additional painting or decorating 
may be done with the regular oil colors, 
or colors in tubes, but care should be 
taken that all coatings after the second 
coat should be as thin as possible to pre- 
vent brush marks or a cracking ten- 
dency. 


Co'or Combinations 


ROOKLYN, N. Y., R, & Cr askeeeee 
appears to us that the problem of 
color and color combinations is the hard- 
est in the painting trade. The painter 
gets in an unpleasant position when 
asked for suggestions as to suitable 
colors for certain rooms. And how can 
that be overcome? Are there any ways 
and rules for such problems? 

How can the painter tell the latest in 
wall decorations? Who leads the paint- 
ing style? As far as we know most of 
the styles come from new buildings. But 
a firm like we are who do not do new 
work, and not having the time to watch 
how new buildings are getting decorated, 
can not answer right many times when 
asked by customers “What is the latest 
in wall decorations?” It seems that the 
house woman knows more of this sub- 
ject than the painter, because of her go- 
ing around new buildings looking how 
it is getting finished. But who sug- 
gests all of these different styles all the 
time for the new buildings or any of the 
wall finishes? A few years ago dec- 
orated panels with a stencil finish, called 
silk finish, was in style. Later wooden 
moldings for panels and plain painting 
in two shades came in effect. Then again 
a double molding with an extra shade be- 
tween the moldings came in style. Now 
we hear that the very latest is one color 
wall and paneled in a hand decorated 
molding. And we ask again, who is 
the introducer of all these different 
styles? And, how can we, for instance, 
tell or know these different changes of 
the styles? 

The modern painter and decorator is 
obliged, because of the need of catering 
to the taste and whims of his custom- 
ers, to keep in touch with all of the 
changes which are constantly taking 
place in methods and materials, and to 
be able to do this, it is necessary to at- 
tend architectural exhibits and read the 
publications which cater to the house- 
keeper. 

In all large cities there are several 
exhibits during the year by the building 
trades and architectural leagues. In 
these exhibitions sketches are exhibited 
as well as materials. 

In the magazines published for the 
benefit of the housekeeper as well as 
special departments in the daily news- 
papers, there is considerable space de — 
voted to the description of the various — 
details of interior decoration. The 
housekeeper gets many of her ideas from 
these magazines. 
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“I am glad to see you painting a porch, Bill, because I was talking to Casey, 
other day, and he told me you had unusually good luck in painting 


“Luck nothing, Jim. Casey doesn’t call it luck when he mixes 
it come out to uniform consistency and hardness, does he?” 


the Contractor, the 
a porch for him.” 


a batch of concrete and always has 


“No, I don’t suppose he does, Bill. That’s a question of getting his proportions right.” 

“It is more than that, Jim. It is a question of using the right materials in the right proportions.” 
ives, | Suess that is it, Bill.- I know: he is awtully particular about the concrete materials he uses, 
the proportions he uses, and the way he mixes them.” 


“Well, Jim, I am just as particular about what paint materials I use and the wa 
tials when I make a porch, or floor, or any other paint, and that’s tl 
results.” 

“What do you use, Bill?” 


“I use Sipe’s Dura Alba Exterior White Paste tinted with Sipe’s Colorfast Colors, thin it with 


Sipe’s Japan Oil to give the paint penetration and elasticity, and Sipe’s Enameloil to make it level up, 
and give it gloss, hardness, and toughness.” 


y I mix my mate- 
1e reason I always get good 


i 
“I have been using some of the same materials myself, Bill, but I didn’t know I could make 
a satisfactory porch or floor paint with them.” 


“Then it is your own fault, for I know you have a copy of Sipe’s Handbook of Mixes for All 
Classes of Painting, and if you will take the trouble to examine it you will find descriptions of their 
products on pages 6 to 12, and the following formula on page 19 for gloss, exterior porch or floor 
paints, for repainting or finishing coat, new work:— 


Sipe’s Dura Alba White Paste, White or Tinted, or Sipe’s Colorfast Colors to 


Se ee ca, ELS Meds et cra Se ON ayn Mom Lo. gal 
ee mernatts CUA GE xirankth, taeda EM ARE On 8 a Y gal. 
Shae COT SS a eS ee cee ee) ee ne 1% gal. 

ULC SCARE S SRS Rec ie ace AES es oo am Oe 2% gals. 


mts that so, Bill?’ 


“Yes, Jim, just follow these formulas faithfully, using the brands called for, and your jobs 
will be just as satisfactory as mine.” 


“Well, [ am going to follow your advice, Bill, on the next job of that sort that I have.” 


OUR WAREHOUSE CITIES ] JAMES B. SIPE & COMPANY, 
] Bridgeville, Pa. 
an Francisco Minneapolis Los Angeles Tacoma | Please send me copy of Handbook of Mixes for all Classes 
ittsburgh Newark Buffalo Detroit of Painting. 
hiladelphia New York Cleveland Chicago i 
altimore Boston Cincinnati St. Louis | DS 2 Tie esta tee ar acpi y ean ey REPENS EO eee ay) PRA | 
Toronto, Canada Sheets 
JAMES B SIPE & COMP A NY | UMS GD ALS cae igs nt ck A i.e eee RAE at icles ree Bere ete oe ae 
“ | IN AOC MO SMEG ELLE ar Mire teats Tet ne ere GPITS ete ME eke lal. « Gees 
BRIDGEVILLE, PA. I ERONVIL) re Macstehan cr teotehe tei esl vio. ee aM sca) eae Mee eA SUBD Os iate ave a ancieat ah, Se 


SANI-TILE comes in many de- 
signs and colors from which may 
be selected the ideal decorative 
scheme for any particular job. 
The designs shown in this vista 


of a kitchen are standard SANI- 


TILE numbers. 
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Javes IJO% of Liling Costs z | 


Yet SANI-TILE —the Perfect Enameled Metal 
Tile—has all the beauty of Glazed Clay Tile 


IM 


Used inthe Most Famous 
Buildings in Europe 


SANLTILE is by no means an 
untried product. For years it 
has been used and specified 
by leading old-world builders 
and architects. Following are 
a few important European 
buildings in which this per- 


fect enameled 
used: 


metal tile is 


Hospitals 


The City of London Asylum 

The New Hospital—Leeds 

The London Hospital 

The Royal Infirmary—Glasgow 
and many others 


Hotels and Restaurants 


Claridge’s Hotel 
The Trocadero 
The Crystal Palace 


The Mansion House— York 


Savoy Hotel 


and many others 


Royal Mansions of 


Queen of Belgium 


Marquis of Hedford 

Duke of Saxe-Gotha 

Countess of Bathhurst 
and many others 


Also used extensively in the 
public buildings of many 
European Governments. 


for 

Stores, Homes, 
Tea Rooms, Res- 
taurants, Office 
Buildings, Public 
Buildings, Apart- 
ment Houses, etc., 
etc., etc. 


for 

walls and ceilings 
of Lobbies, Pan- 
tries, Kitchens, 
Hallways, Bath- 
rooms, Operating 
Rooms, etc., etc., 
etc. 


SANI-TILE is an amazing 


product ! 


In color, sheen, finish and wide 
choice of designs, it perfectly 
fills practically every tiling spe- 
cification. And yet its cost is but 


one-half that of glazed clay tile. 


SANI-TILE- %ts 
product! 


a proven 


Thousands of installations have 
proven that it is easy to lay, can 
be cemented perfectly to any 
surface, can be bent around cor- 


ners without chipping or crack- 
ing —that it is non-absorbing 
and absolutely sanitary. 


And now SANI-TILE is avail- 
able in adequate quantities in 
America! 


Samples of SANI-TILE will 
demonstrate to you its wonderful 
merit and value. May we send 
you a few samples for whatever 
tests you care to make? Simply 


~ make your request on your own 


letterhead —today! 


Representatives and Distributors Wanted 


The advertising and merchandising campaign behind SANI- 
TILE and the enormous need for this product are factors that 
combine to make the SANI-TILE franchise an exceedingly val- 
uable one. There are still a number of territories open, for which 
we will be glad to outline to anyone interested a most liberal 
proposition. The nature of the opportunity requires immediate 
communication by letter or telegraph. 


SANI-TILE COMPANY 
Main Office—290 Third Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


TRADE 

MARK 
THE PERFECT 

ENAMELED METAL TILE 


a 
b. 
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The Secretaries’ Forum 


ljw JERSEY INVITES 
~ INTERNATIONAL BOARD 


‘An invitation to the International Ex- 
mtive Board to hold its annual sum- 
er meeting at Asbury Park, the New 
arsey seaside resort, just preceding the 
anual convention of the New Jersey 
ysociation, which has been tentatively 
xed for July 14, 15 and 16, was voted 
t a meeting of the State Executive 
oard members at their regular monthly 
eeting held Thursday evening, March 5. 
his was suggested by Past President 
harles Greenhalgh, of the International 
ssociation. His motion proposed that 
ie International Board meet July 13. It 
‘as unanimously carried. 

Those present when Secretary W. F. 
hristiansen called the roll were: Presi- 
ent John M. Roddy, Vice-President Al- 
ert Kirkham, Vice-President A. N. Pier- 
on, Organizer Matthew Willem; Ex- 
xecutive Board Members C. E. Hecht, A. 
VY. Edgar, George Damm, Edward Hids- 
hun, Morris Grad; Associate Members 
_G Buch, Henry Textor: Past Presi- 
ents Charles Greenhalgh, George Udall 
nd ‘Henry Witt, Jr. The secretary re- 
orted a balance on hand of $1,311.60. 

The resignation of William Zinsser and 
ompany was accepted, Mr. Zinsser say- 
ng that the expense of subscribing to 
he Year Book, banquets, etc., together 
yith the annual dues for associate mem- 
ership made this necessary. The resigna- 
ions of the W. H. Lord Wall Paper com- 
any, and Samuel Grunt, dealer, in New- 
rk, were also accepted. 

Reports from the delegates to the In- 
ernational convention at Des Moines 
vere received. Matthew Willem, Charles 
ireenhalgh and Henry Witt all expressed 
he sentiment that the convention had 
yeen a great success and that the Inter- 
1ational association was in a better po- 
‘ition, financially and otherwise, than for 
‘ome years. 

Mr. Greenhalgh read a communication 
elling of a movement that had been 
started in St. Louis and in Cleveland to 
‘stablish a differential wage scale to be 
n effect from Deceniber 1 to April 1, in 
in effort to extend the work of painting 
he year ’round. After some discussion 
t was agreed that an address on the 
subject should he presented to the New 
a. ag State convention at its meeting in 
uly. 

Letters were ordered written to Presi- 
lent Coolidge and to New Jersey mem- 
ers of Congress, asking that in the slid- 
ng tariff scale for linseed oil the low- 
est rate be given the preference. 

_ The death of W. H. Casperson, a long- 
time member cf the State association, 
who recently passed away at Camden, 
N. J., was reported, and Secretary Chris- 
tainsen was ordered to write a letter of 
condolence and sympathy to the family. 


MICHIGAN CONVENTION 
DATES 


The Michigan State convention will be 
held at Post Tavern, Battle Creek, July 
21, 22 and 23, according to the announce- 
ment of the Michigan executive com- 
mittee. 

A banquet was held Saturday night, 
February 21, by the Grand Rapids asso- 
ciation. Representatives from Holland, 
Kalamazoo and Grand Haven were pres- 
ent, about 100 in all being present. 


+ 


* 


BRANTFORD AND HAMILTON 
HOLD JOINT MEETING 


A very successful joint meeting of the 
Brantford and Hamilton associations was 
held at Brantford on Tuesday evening, 
February 17. President Laidlaw, of 
Hamilton, presided, and a profitable eve- 
ning was spent in discussion of trade 
problems arising from the questions and 
answers page of THr PAINTERS MaGa- 
ZINE, With particular reference to the 
dangers of painting and enamelling over 
old varnish finishes. Each person was 
given an opportunity to express his views 
and the result was an interesting and 
instructive exchange of ideas. 

Past President William Paris, of the 
Canadian association, and Mr. Walter 
Bamlett, of the Toronto association, were 
present and the former gave an _ inter- 
esting talk on the recent International 
convention at Des Moines, including the 
partial payment plan of the Save the Sur- 
face campaign and the newer products 
offered by the associate members of the 
International. 

The members displayed a marked in- 
terest in the coming Canadian convention 
to be held in Chatham on July 7, 8 and 9, 
which augured well for its success in 
point of attendance. These inter-city 
visits are productive of much good, and 
all local associations are urged to foster 
the idea, and take advantage of every 
opportunity which arises to assist each 
other. 

Past International President A. M. 
MacKenzie, now fully recovered from his 
severe illness, also attended the meeting 


OBITUARIES 


DOMINIC WOODWORTH 


Dominic Woodworth was born at South 
Bend, Indiana, on August 4, 1850, and 
died at Miami, Florida, on February 21, 
1925. He had been identified with the 
O’Brien Varnish company since 1875, and 
was the first person employed by the late 
Patrick O’Brien at the time the O’Brien 
Varnish company was founded. 

During the first few years of his asso- 
ciation with Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Woodworth 
was in charge of the manufacturing end 
of the business. Later he became inter- 
ested in selling and throughout the suc- 
ceeding thirty-five years he represented 
the organization in many sections of the 
country. Funeral services were held 
from St. Patrick’s Church at South 
Bend on Friday, February 27. Mr. Wood- 
worth is survived by his wife and two 
sons, Frank and John. 


FRANK PFEIFFER 


Frank Pfeiffer, Buffalo painting con- 
tractor, died of heart disease on Febru- 
ary 14. Death occurred a few hours after 
he had been notified of the death of his 
wife, who also died from a heart attack. 
Their funerals were held simultaneously. 
He was sixty-seven years old. A son 
and married daughter survive. 


WALTER H. REED 


Walter H. Reed, the dean of the sales 
force of M. H. Birge & Sons company, 
died suddenly Friday, January 23. He 
had been on the sales force of the Birge 
company since 1893, 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Society of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators of 
Connecticut, Inc., was held at the rooms 
of the New Haven association on Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 25. 

Secretary O. V. Marsh read the min- 
utes of the Executive Board meetings held 
during the New Britain convention, 
which were approved as read. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $2,021.74. 

President Nelson read a plan for in- 
creasing the membership, in which he 
suggested as vital necessities: 

Group insurance for members and em- 
ployees. 

Discounts to members of the society 
in their purchases. 

Plans to protect members from unfair 
competition from dealers. 

Four quarterly meetings. 

Items of interest to Connecticut paint- 
ers to be published in THE PAINTERS 
MAGAZINE. 

Trade education. 

Membership committee of two to act 
with the president. 

On motion of Mr. Turner, the Ex- 
ecutive Board endorsed this plan for con- 
structive work during the year, 

The Paint Salesmen’s Club recommend- 
ed as their members of the board: Jo- 
seph L. White, with Emil Calman & 
Co.; George A. Reynolds, with Norfolk 
Varnish company; H. Pinckney Will- 
iams, with National Lead company; W. 
Harvey Roller, with Richard Thibaut, 
Inc.; and C. Fred Winslow, with the 
New Jersey Zinc company. 

Secretary Marsh read a telegram of 
good wishes from the Massachusetts so- 
ciety received three days after the con- 
vention, as it had been addressed to 
Hartford, instead of to New Britain. 

Herbert Pearson, New Britain, and 
Henry Jergenson, East Hartford, were 
elected to active membership. 

H. O, Thompson, chairman of the con- 
vention committee, of New Britain, said 
the convention had been a success. The 
committee had funds to meet all bills and 
he returned a check for $100, which had 
been advanced by the State society for 
preliminary expenses. 

E. M. Walsh read the following report 
on trade schools: 


The time is now most propitious 
for a united and unified action along 
the plan that has been worked out 
by your committee and submitted to 
you at New Britain and again sub- 
mitted to the International by three 
committees, on which this committee 
did its share, with sincere devotion to 
the cause, through representation 
on that committee. 

The adjustment of differences, as 
worked out at the board meeting in 
New Britain, in January last, relat- 
ing to part time extension, has been 
a just benefit to both the full time 
course and part time extension. If 
ever there was a time when united 
action was needed, it is now. Bring 
along your differences to these board 
meetings, if you have any, and we 
will analyze it here to the everlast- 
ing benefit of the State society. We 
are now working in co-ordination 
and understanding with the powers 
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that be, and our plan is most pleas- 
ing to them. The foundation, 
started two years ago by publicity, 
etc., is now showing results, and our 
efforts are being rewarded. With 
all forces agreed and working toward 

a central point and all bickering 

and dissension removed from our 

ranks, the committee will again be 
in the front rank in virade education 
in relation to painting. 

If there are any volunteers to as- 
sist our committee in this hard work, 
we will welcome the addition. 

I attended a meeting in Middle- 
town, last week, at which were Mr. 
Meade and I and State superinten- 
dent of trade schools, Mr. Wilcox. 
and the director of the new Middle- 
town school, Mr. Delaney. 

This meeting was one of intensive 
thought on the subject, every min- 
ute, and the meeting lasted for hours 
with results that I am going to let 
Mr. Meade tell you of, as he is the 
man of the hour in his locality. I 
cannot, nor you cannot, commend 
Mr. Meade too much for his activi- 
ties in this work and I sincerely 
hope that your gratitude will be 
shown by greater support than ever. 

Mr. Meade has worked inunison 
with the committee. He had absorbed 
the plan fully with the result that, 
when we met the big boss, we 
could not be tripped up by his in- 
terrogations. It was plainly visible 
that we were of one accord and this 
was most pleasing to all hands and 
most conducive to success, as results 
will show. 

There is nothing that so cuts the 
heart out of one’s initiative as to 
hear of your own State members 
—whether directly or indirectly it 
matters not—going around in gather- 
ings, singling out the person or 
persons over whom he thinks he can 
exercise his sinister influence and 
criticizing and trying to tear down 
the work of years in divers ways 
and means, in utter ignorance (per- 
haps) that every word is against his 
State society. Such work is going 
on and for the protection of your 
State society something must be 
done to curb this cowardly work, 
and in view of such, I submit the 
following resolution: 

Be it resolved, That this State society 
s0 on record, through its Executive 
Board, against any attempt by any of 
its members in belittling, hindering or 
interfering in the success of any work 
in hand or progressed by committee of 
the society, or individual officers or mem- 
bers elected by the society to do such 
work, and that every means in our power 
be exercised to the fullest extent to stop 
it, and that this resolution be read at 
three quarterly meetings and at some 
near future time, in a legal manner, it 
shall be incorporated in the by-laws in 
a brief form, with its full intent and 
meaning. 

After some discussion action on the 
resolution was deferred until the next 
board meeting. 

President Nelson appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Trade Education: 

Insurance: Walsh. : 

Membership: Officers and all past 
presidents. 

Resolutions: Walsh and Turner. 

Outing: Allman. 

On Manufacturers: Chapman. 

Architects: MacKenzie. 

Arbitration: Marsh and Beardsley. 

D. A. Mackenzie read his report as 
chairman of the delegation to the Des 


Walsh and Baxter. 
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Moines convention of the International 
association. 


ASKS IOWA PAINTERS TO 
BRING IN NEW MEMBERS 


UR 1925 convention is over and 
also the International conven- 
tion, which many of you enjoyed. 
You, perhaps, would like to know 
that in letters I have received from 
the east and Canada since the con- 
vention they call the Des Moines con- 
vention one of the best ever held. 

You know the matter of financing 
painting contracts came up at that 
time. There is a movement on foot 
to finance the selling of paints as 
well as painting contracts. Should 
this become a fact we will find our- 
selves in no better position than we 
were before the matter was brought 
up. 

We all know that the curse of our 
business is the man who is not 
regularly employed in the same. 
There seems to be the opinion that 
any retired farmer or tired man of 
other industries can do painting to 
make himself a little needed coin and 
I do not think it is unreasonable 
to say that one-third of the paint- 
ing done in the smaller cities and 
towns is done by this class of work- 
man, solicited in many cases by the 
dealer who wants to sell the paint, 

We have been running an “alley 
business” long enough. We can, by 
a thorough organization, by a ma- 
jority of the master painters remedy 
this evil through action and co-op- 
eration with the manufacturer and 
jobber. We do not have ten per cent. 
of the known contracting painters of 
the United States lined up and 
working with State and International 
associations. Let us now get busy 
and go out and get new members 
and make our association of the size 
it shotild be and we can guarantee 
that the manufacturer and jobber 
will meet us half way when we do 
the same. 

You, and each and every one of 
you are now appointed organizer, 
and go and get every man in your 
county. Our next convention will be 
held in Davenport in January, 1926. 


PATERSON ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET IN JOINT BANQUET 


A joint banquet, which was also called 
a love-feast, was participated in by the 
two local associations in Paterson, New 
Jersey, Thursday evening, February 26. 
The Silk Association of Paterson mem- 
bers are employers of union labor and the 
Paterson Association members conduct 
“open shops.” President T. G. Neil, of 
the Paterson association, presided, with 
Nicholas Kramer of the Silk association, 
as toastmaster. Past President Green- 
halgh, of the International association, 
and secretary of the Paterson associa- 
tion; Albert Kirkham, W. T. Davis and 
others spoke on the common problems of 
the contracting painter and decorator and 
urged the greatest co-operation between 
the two organizations. 

About fifty were present. It was de- 
cided to hold a joint outing during the 
summer. 3 


H. W. Russell, Boston, is the new 
sales manager for the Sherwin-Williams 
company in the northern New England 
district. W. A. Hardy, a new man for 
the company, is making headquarters at 
the Boston branch and calling on the 
trade in Eastern Massachusetts. 
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MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 
AFTER MORE MEMBERS 


In the first of a series of monthly let. 
ters to the members of the Minnesota 
State association, President L. Turner, 
says in part: 


There probably never was a time 
When thé master painters stood 
higher in the industry than at pres- 
ent. Both the International and 
State conventions instructed all their 
members’ to co-operate in the 
“Greater Membership” campaign, Ag 
you have chosen me for president 
for this State association, I want to 
impress upon you strongly that or- 
ganization, co-operation and affilia- 
tion are the keynote to our success ~ 
in our own local as well as State and 
International associations. 

At the Executive Board meeting 
we increased the members on the 
Membership Committee to six and all 
are willing to bring together 
reputable master painters into our 
organization. Let us remember the 
world loves harmony and will help to 
elevate any calling or craft that 
shows the benefit of our splendid ob- 
jective relationship. I have no spe- 
cial recommendations to offer. Per- 
sonally, I feel our foundation is solid 
and the interest and inspiration of 
master painters and materialmen 
have in the past years proven to be 
of gilt-edge guarantee. 

Whether you are a master painter 
or dealer, or both, the only way to 
build business is on the foundation 
of good-will, and that good-will 
must include your employees 
and business associates as well as 
the trade. One must study the 
methods of other successful men, 
both in one’s own line and 
those quite foreign to it; for, when 
all is said and done, fundamental 
business principles are about the 
Same the world over. It is only 
their methods of application and re- 
arrangement, of adaptation, which 
differ. If you wil] look into the suc- 
cess of any of your competitors, or 
even retailers selling an entirely 
different line of goods, you can learn 
a great deal. Study just why they 
have been successful, what has con- 
tributed to attaining a high place in 


the community in their particular 
field. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 


BUYS IN CALIFORNIA 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass company 
has extended the business of its paint 
and varnish division by the purchase of 
the Sunset Paint company, Los An- 
geles. 

The Sunset Paint company operates a 
well equipped paint and varnish plant in~ 
the industrial district of Los Angeles, 
with a warehouse in Los Angeles proper. 
In addition to Southern California 
branches located at Long Beach and 
Santa Ana, establishments are maintain- 
ed at Portland and El Paso. 


NEW DEVOE DIRECTORS 


At the annual stockholders meeting of 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., held on Feb- 
ruary 11, the following men were elected 
to the board of directors: EH. T. Gray, 
western district sales manager; Gay B. 
Harrington, superintendent Chicago fac- 
tory; Martin F. Assmann, superindent 
plant No. 4, Newark, New Jersey; and 
Richard Boyd Ayer, chief chemist. 
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For Its Enduring Beauty Southern Homes Are 
Painted White with EAGLE— 


OR this lovely Southern home of Doctor 

George L. Izzard of Mobile, Alabama, the 
Easterling Decorating Company of Mobile 
chose Eagle White Lead in Oil, Pure Old 
Dutch Process. Against the hot Alabama 
sun Eagle stands a severe test and its endur- 
ing, white beauty continues undi- 
minished. 

More and more the master paint- 
ers of America are turning to Eagle 
White Lead for the complete satis- 
faction of their customers. Painters 
like Eagle for its easy mixing,smooth 
brushing, great covering power. It 
has the “feel” of substantial quality. 
Home-owners like it for its long 


continued whiteness, and for its permanence. 

These qualities are still developed in Eagle 
White Lead by the Old Dutch Process of 
slow sure corrosion, requiring approximately 
ninety days—a process costly to the manufac- 
turer but necessary to the production of the 
finest material. 

Should a better process be dis- 
covered, one that is not merely 
cheaper and quicker, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company will con- 
sider its adoption. Until that time 
Eagle will continue to be Pure Old 
Dutch Process White Lead in Oil, 
the white lead that good painters 
have used since 1843. 


EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY . 879-C 208 South La Salle Street + Chicago 


Producers of lead and allied products 
Sales Offices 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 


Manufacturing Plants 
CINCINNATI NEWARK GALENA,KAS, HENRYETTA,OKLA, PICHER,OKLA. CHICAGO 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, ARGO, ILL, JOPLIN, MO, 


HILLSBORO, ILL. ONTARIO, OKLA, 


5& 
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‘the toughest 
Of paint and 
varnish removing 
Job you can Find 


Apply Lingerwett- 


NEWARK 


Try it at our risk 
,.. pay if you like it 


Results talk. You can tell more about 
how good Lingerwett is after ten 
minutes use than from a book of 
description. 


That’s why instead of telling you how 
wonderful Lingerwett is, 
we're going to let you find 
out for yourself. Then you 
know. It saves argument 
.. . your time and ours. 


Just say the word and we'll 
ship you a quart can at our 
risk —to be paid for only 
if satisfactory. Use it and 
see if it doesn’t give you 
the following results: 

1—Make an easy job out of 


removing old paint and 
varnish, 


This is the century-old door made 
new by Lingerwett in nine minutes. 
At least 20 coats of paint covered 
its staunch hand-made perfection. 
Lingerwett removed the tough paint 
layers in nine minutes of working 


2—Clean without gumming. 


3—Cut quickly 


and dry 
slowly. 


4—Never raise the grain nor darken the 
wood. 


5S—Never injure your skin. 


6—Do the work cheaper because it takes less 


time and a lot less hard work and labor. 


7—Work as well with paint as 
with varnish, enamel or 
shellac. 


8—Cleans brushes beautifully. 


Please fdo not shed any 
tears over Our generosity: 
We know that once you 
use Lingerwett you are 
going to want it. 


Send for your trial quart 
now. Just use your own 
letterhead, to help us keep 
out all but the professional 
painters. 


Wilson Imperial 


Company 
NEWARK,N.J. 


Murphy Varnish Company of Canada 
Manufacturiag Agents, Montreal, Canada 


_. 
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a local store at the same price paid 
+ it, They either didn’t know what they 
d when they bought it, or else they 
ught it to get rid of a salesman, either 
which is certainly poor business. I 
o’t think any of us keep a man on the 
yroll any longer than necessary, but a 
¢ stock is just like a man on the pay 
{l, only the paint spoils. 
There is one item in the business. of 
inting that I hardly know where to 
vate, it is so far-reaching, It is the 
utter of credit. I believe that few paint- 
3 realize how important it is to have 
good credit rating. I know of one 
atractor who does a great deal of b~ 
ass with firms from other cities. He 
ways refers them to Dun’s or Brad- 
reet’s, or his bank. Whether they look 
m up or not they are convinced that 
is in good standing, or he would not 
ve the reference. I know of two jobs 
got, the two amounting to a little 
er $10,000, and because of his credit 
anding he did not have to give bond. 
this case his credit rating saved him 
least $150 of good United States 
oney. You would be surprised to know 
at many well-known painters are not 
en listed in credit rating books. 
Many painters are afraid or ashamed 
borrow money at a bank. Let me say 
at the day of the banker that glares 
you when you speak of borrowing 
oney has gone over the same road that 
e petticoat and the hair pins have. The 
ily difference between the old banker 
id the new is that the old banker had 
guess what you were worth. If you 
‘pect any service from a modern bank- 
, you had better see that he has your 
qyancial statement and see that you 
m prove anything you put on it, as it 
a punishable offense to make a faise 
rancial statement. I know of one case 
here a bank loaned a man four times 
; much as he had ever borrowed before, 
id the only reason he could give for 
was that he took along a financial 
atement and went az the banker as if 
2 had a right to horrow the money and 
yt in a begging attitude. It is a fine 
ing to be able to,do business without 
rowing, but few businesses are able 
ido it and still do a satisfactory volume 
’ business. 
After all is said and done, however, 
ie painter that goes after his work and 
isiness with sincerity and earnestness 
the only one that will attain any de- 
ree of success, as the world recognizes 
sincere and earnest man who works for 
ie love of working and takes the large 
Jume of financial reward that comes 
is way as a reward as much as pay. 


The Closing Session 


In retiring, President Clark said: 


At this time I wish to thank the In- 
ianapolis Local Association for their 
earty co-operation and hard work they 
ave been put to in making this conven- 
on a decided success, in my estimation, 
nd I hope in yours as well. Also I want 
) thank all the boys from Fort Wayne 
lat have come here, I think the nearest 
) one hundred per cent. that I have 
ver known them to attend a convention, 
nd I thank each and every one present 
t this convention for their hearty co- 
peration and their good attendance, Not 
nly that, but I want to thank each and 
very individual that is here and has 
ttended these meetings, the material 
en and representatives as well. I have 
‘ied to serve you to the best of my abil- 


> 
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ity, and I am sure that this convention 
has gone on record as electing a man 
that I am sure you have not made a mis- 
take in electing, and I think he will be 
the best president you have ever had, 
and at this time I am glad to turn the 
ae over to Mr, Sedam, your new pres- 
ident. 


On taking the 
Sedam said :— 


Gentlemen of the convention, I feel 
that I am not deserving of the high 
compliment that Mr. Clark has just paid 
me. I am thankful, however, for the con- 
fidence expressed. It means that there is 
a great deal of responsibility, and I feel 
the obligation on my part for the coming 
year. 

But I can say that I believe this is 
starting out very satisfactorily with all 
the loyalty and enthusiasm that one 
could ask. I am hoping to make this the 
greatest year in the history of the Indi- 
ana association, but, of course, as the old 
saying is, it is not the starter; there are 
plenty of starters, but not many at the 
finish. There are plenty of good starters 
but few good finishers and, although we 
may be good master painters, we may 
not be good finishers, and I don’t mean 
hardwood finishers. 

I am glad for one thing, that the con- 
vention is going to Fort Wayne. We 
have never had a more loyal bunch to the 
State association since I have been con- 
nected with it than those fellows from 
Fort Wayne. They have always been 
Johnny-on-the-Spot, and always have been 
enthusiastic for the convention, whether 
they were at Fort Wayne or Indianapolis 
or anywhere else. I feel that we have 
one hundred per cent. perfect: loyalty, I 
might say, in the association at Fort 
Wayne, and I think that we can all look 
forward to our meeting there with cer- 
tainty of success. 

Now then this year is not going to be 
a success because I have been elected 
president—not by any means, I must 
have the loyal support and co-operation 
of every one of you fellows that are here 
in the effort to enlist every other paint- 
er in Indiana, in this association, and 
it is not worth while for me to go into 
detail and tell you why. I might do that 
at the next convention at Fort Wayne, if 
I am permitted to attend, but I hope we 
will all go away from here with the fixed 
determination to make this the greatest 
year in the history of the association. 

I don’t see any reason why Indiana 
should be behind any other State in the 
Union. We produce as great statesmen, 
we produce as great educators and men 
in every line of work, as great business 
men as are to be found in the country, 
and I don’t see why we could not pro- 
duce as good a painters’ association. 

Now the fact that we are painters is 
no reason why we should not be reputable 
citizens. In order to be a good citizen 
we have got to contribute something to 
the welfare of the community or State, to 
the uvbuilding or uplift of it, A person 
that does not put anything into a thing 
never gets anything out. Some painters 
throughout the State tell you there is 
nothing in the painters’ association; they 
don’t see anything in it. They never will 
unless they put something into ite ip 
believe that you will get just as much 
returns for the investment that you might 
put into this association and in the effort 
you put forth, as you would in any other 
investment you might make. Some one 
has said that there are business men who 
can scent six per cent. interest for hun- 
dreds of miles, but they can never see 
anything in the investment of life. Men 
are always looking around someplace to 
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invest a dollar, but they do not think of 
the investment of their life. And that 
is the only thing that will benefit you 
any. Unless you expand in your vision 
and have a higher conception of life and 
a better feeling towards your fellowman, 
as you:grow older you are losing out and 
you are worse off than when you started. 

It is not the man who makes the most 
money that is the greatest success, in 
my opinion, and it is getting to be the 
opinion of a greater number of people 
every day, it is the fellow that does 
something for his fellowman that is the 
greatest success. I often think of the 
poem of Ben Adhem and his love for his 
fellowman, I think unless a man loves 
his fellowman he does not amount to 
very much, no matter how much he may 
love the Lord. In other words, you can- 
not love the Lord and be a good man, 
you cannot be a worth-while citizen un- 
less you care for your fellowman. And 
we ought to care for the fellows that are 
in our business, 

T often think of what the really worth- 
while things in life are, and the one I 
think of first is a man’s home; and next, 
from my point of view, is the church, and 
next is his business. 

Now how many of us neglect our bus- 
iness and think that all that pertains to 
our business is a few hours a day and 
get all the dollars and cents we can. That 
is our business, but it is not all of our 
pusiness. That is not what we were put 
here for. Our business should be to do 
all the good that we can, and I think we 
are coming to the time that when a man 
can render the most service to the great- 
est number of people, he is going to have 
the greatest name. Ot course, I know 
now that dollars mean a whole lot, but 
it means nothing when a man passes on 
and he is forgotten, and remembered only 
by what he has done. 

Another thing I want to speak of that 
comes to my mind is that I would like 
if we had the money—I don’t know how 
we are going to arrange it—but early 
in this year if we can get into some of 
these other towns and organize master 
painters’ association, I hope we will do 
so, and I for one will give all the time I 
can to this effort, notwithstanding all 
the failures that have been made in the 
past. I trust we will work along the lines 
to boost the Master Painters’ Association 
of Indiana, and we want not only the co- 
operation of the painters, but of the mate- 
rial men and the manufacturers and deal- 
ers as well, and I am sure we will have 


their loyal support. 

Led by Secretary Norman, the dele- 
gates stood and sang “America” and 
“Auld Lang Syne,” after which Presi- 
dent Sedam declared the convention 
adjourned. 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
ADOPTED IN SEATTLE 


The paint industry of Seattle, Wash., 
has completed its time-payment plan and 
is about to launch a campaign of educa- 
tion, whose purpose is to spread the 
painting jobs throughout the year in 
place of the present expensive and un- 
economic plan of working only in the 
good weather months. 

The pay-while-you-use-it plan is ex- 
pected to stimulate the use of paint and 
to make buildings throughout the city 
more presentable. Arrangements have 
been made for financing the work under 
a plan of one-fourth down and the balance 
in payments extending over a period of 
six to ten months. 

Seattle is said to be the first Pacific 
Coast city to adopt the credit plan. 
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NEW JERSEY SALESMEN 
DISCUSS PARTIAL PAYMENTS 


The partial payment plan of financing 
painting contracts was discussed at the 
regular meeting of the Travelers’ associa- 
tion of Paint Salesmen of New Jersey, 
held in the Newark Athletic club, Friday 
evening, March 6. Vice-President J. G. 
Buch presided, in the absence of Presi- 
dent O. G. Schaefer, who was compelled 
to be away on business. 

H, W. Rettew, president of the Aetna 
Finance corporation, of Philadelphia, was 
present and outlined the plan in detail, 
especially dwelling on the part the sales- 
men can take in the campaign to sell 
paint and painting on the installment 
plan. He showed that for the accommoda- 
tion of having the payment for a paint- 
ing job extended over a period of ten 
months the house owner pays twelve per 
cent. over the amount he would pay for 
a cash transaction. On a contract that 
would cost the house owner. $224 the 
master painter receives $200.10, his esti- 
mate before the service and interest 
charges are added, and that the financing 
company receives $23.90, which includes 
the interest, the service charges, the cost 
of the credit investigation, and such 
losses as the company must stand. Mr. 
Rettew’s talk was well received and was 
followed by a lively discussion on the 
part of the salesmen. 

Letters were read from General Secre- 
tary Carl H. Dabelstein, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators, thanking the salesmen for 
their expression of good-will and best 
wishes, following his election to his new 
position, and also from President F. M. 
Michael, of the same organization. A 
letter congratulating Carl Watter, gen- 
eral manager.of the J. J. Hockenjos com- 
pany, on his election to the presidency of 
the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors, was also ordered written. 

Dudley Sherman, salesman for the 
Marcus Brush company, was initiated 
into the association, the ceremony being 
directed by W. G. Lahey, Harrison Mor- 
row and Conrad Engel. 

The annual banquet and Ladies’ Night 
Was announced for Friday evening, 
March 28. The affair will be held at the 
Down Town club, Newark. 


THOMAS S. BROWN RESIGNS 
FROM EAGLE-PICHER CO. 


Thomas §S. Brown, jr., vice-president 
and treasurer of the Hagle-Picher Lead 
company, with headquarters in Chicago, 
announced his retirement from active 
business at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders at the company’s plant in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Brown, who had been an 
important factor in the company and in 
the old Eagle White Lead company, be- 
fore the merger with the Picher Lead 
company, for many years, had expressed 
a desire to retire from active business 
for some time. Although a native of 
Cincinnati, he had spent the past five 
years in Chicago. 

Mr. Brown and his family will leave 
next month for California, where they 
will make their home. 

Arthur E. Bendelari, in charge of the 
company’s mining operations in Missouri 
and Oklahoma, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Brown 
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“THE MODERN CRUSADER” 
NEW CLEAN-UP EMBLEM 


66 HE Modern Crusader,” pictured in 
a heroic figure on a curvetting 
charger, and bearing a shield with the 
motto, “In the Public Service,” will 
feature thid year’s 
Clean-up and 
Paint-up cam- 
paigns. 

The “Modern 
Crusader,’ idea 
was presented 
to the Na- 
tional cam- 
paign commit- 
tee by Allen 
Wie 20 vara. 
chairman of 
the National 
Clean-up and 
Paint-up Campaign Bureau, St. Louis, at 
a recent meeting of the committee. 
President E. V. Peters, of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish association, and 
a member of the committee, suggested 
that the words, “In the Public Service,” 
be emblazoned upon: the shield, and 
Chairman G. M. Breinig, of the cam- 
paign committee, suggested the use of 
the design in all the 1925 campaign litera- 
ture and display matter, wherever prac- 
ticable; all of which the committee 
unanimously approved. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
INITIATES FOUR MEMBERS 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Travelers’ Association of New York, held 
in the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, Febru- 
ary 13, four new members, Charles Bai- 
liff, Martin Marks, W. S. Rising and Ce- 
cile Stott, were initiated. At the same 
time applications were received from 
seven, who will be voted on at the next 
meeting. H. G. Bailey, of the Lion Var- 
nish company, was elected to member- 
ship. 

Letters of congratulation were di- 
rected sent from the association to F. M. 
Michael, newly elected president of the 
International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, and also to the 
new general secretary, Carl Dabelstein, 
of New York City. 

Past President Thomas P. Nolan re- 
ported for the educational committee that 
he has secured several interesting speak- 
ers for the coming few months. The 
first of these is Ernest Gilmore Gardner, 
of the corporation counsel’s office, who 
will speak March 13 on the transit prob- 
lem. 

For the Clean-up and Paint-up com- 
mittee John Hellawell reported the recent 
conference in Brooklyn and the part that 
the salesmen have been pledged to take 
iT like 

A letter from’ R. F. Birmingham was 
read, in which he expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the Christmas greeting which he 
had received from the members. 


national and local 


The Chicago Paint and Wallpaper 
Dealers’ Association has secured  per- 
manent quarters in the Webster building, 
327 South La Salle street, Chicago. This 
office will be kept open at all times dur- 
ing business hours for the convenience 
of members and information relating to 
sources of supply, markets and prices will 
be available. 
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CARL F. WATTER, PRESIDENT. 
OF PAINT DISTRIBUTORS 


Carl F. Watter, who was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Paint 
Distributors at the annual meeting of 
the organization, held at the Commodore 
hotel, New York City, February 23-26, 
has been actively interested in the work 
of the association for ten years, having 
recently-served as a director. As a young 
man in the industry he has come to be 
widely and favorably known to the trade. 
Since 1919 he has been general manager 
of the J. J. Hockenjos company, of New- 
ark, Neds 

Mr. Watter was born in Newark, N. 
J.. May 31, 1891. He graduated from 
the Newark academy and entered Colum- 
bia university. He left the university 
following the death of his father, Charles 
L. Watter, in 1910, who had long been 
an official of the Hockenjos company. He 
was first employed in the office, then as 
a counter salesman and afterwards as an 
outside salesman. 4 

On July 29, 1917, he volunteered in the 
air service during the World War and 
was commissioned as second lieutenant. 
He was stationed at five flying stations 
in the south, serving as pursuit officer. 
He was discharged at Dorr Field, Florida, 
December 11, 1918, and returned to the 
Hockenjos company where he was elected 
general manager in 1919. 

While serving at Illington Field, near 
Houston, Texas, in the air service he 
met Miss Joyce Gilleland, of Tulia, 
Texas. In June, 1921, he and Miss Gille- 
land were married at her home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Watter have since made their 
home at Essex Falls. 
child, a daughter. 


H. L. CALMAN VISITING 
ABROAD 


They have one 


Henry L. Calman, of Emil Calman & 


Co., varnish makers, New York City, and 
a former president of the Nationa: Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, sailed 
February 14 on the “Duiiio” for a three 
months’ vacation in Europe. 

Mr. Calman’s 
Naples, where he will spend several days. 
From Naples he goes ti» the French 
Riviera for several weeks 2nd then will 
spend a week in Rome. After visiting 
Florence and Venice, he will rejoin some 


first stoo will be at 


of his family in the Italian lake country. 


From Italy, he wi!l motor to Paris and 


then go to London. He will return to the — 


United States about May 10. 


REPRESENTS WOOSTER 
BRUSH COMPANY 
The Wooster Bruch company of Woos- 
ter, Ohio, announces that Eugene E, Mor- 
ton will represent the company in New 
England. Mr. Morton was formerly sales 
manager of the Carpenter-Morton com- 
pany, Boston. 
F. M. Michael, secretary of the lowa 


State Association of Master Painters and — 


Decorators, has issued the following D> 
peal to the members of that association: 

The Martin-Senour Paint company and 
the Martin Varnish company, Chicago, 
have opened branch houses at Dallas and 
Houston, Texas. Representatives have — 
been transferred to these new branches 
from other offices and additions to the 
sales force have been made 
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Save the Rubbing Cost 
—use Du Pont Chi-Vo 


N your next interior job that 

calls for a rubbed finish — 

try Du Pont Chi-Vo. You'll save 

the cost of rubbing, and produce 

the nearest thing to a real hand- 
rubbed job you've ever seen. 


Chi-Vo contains no wax —you 
can varnish directly over it. 
Works easily—covers fully a 
third more surface per gallon. 
Won’t show brush marks. And 
the soft, velvety lustre will please 


your customers — you'll get 
more jobs. 

Chi-Vo is one of the “Yellow 
Can” line of varnishes, known 
and used by master painters for 
over fifty years. It has made 
more painter friends during the 
past year than any other varnish, 
to our knowledge. 

Get acquainted with Chi-Vo— 
order from your dealer, or write 
direct to our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2100 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Everett Station 49, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The famous 
Valspar 
Boiling Water Test 


RegsU.S. Pag Or: 


What the “Boiling Water Test” Stands for— 


T'S no ordinary Trade-Mark—that know two things. First, is it made by a 


picture above. It carriesalotof mean- good company and second, “will it bring 
ing both to the public and painters alike. | me more business?” 
To the public it means an absolutely The Trade-Mark above answers these 


waterproof varnish—a varnish that questions for you—as far as Valspar is 


“won’t turn white’—a varnish that gives ¢oncerned. For Valspar is made by 
lasting service and wear. Valentine and Company, the largest 


manufacturers of high grade varnishes 
in the world. And when you tell cus- 
tomers that you are using Valspar, you 
can be sure they will be satisfied, for 
everybody knows Valspar. Everybody 

Satisfied customers are worth alottoyou! knows that it is the most durable varnish 
When you buy varnish you want to on the market today. 


To the painter it means more than this. 
It stands for the best varnish that money 
can buy, of course. But it also means sat- 
isfied customers and repeat business. 


Anything that’s worth Varnishing is worth Valsparring! 


2 MOMENT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT es 


VALENTINE’S VALENTINE & COMPAR 


D 
: : SP ‘ R Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto 
London ~ Paris Amsterdam 


TOE 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


TLE } 


Tee 
SUT TTUUT CETTE UUTCUT TUE EEE 
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Paint Materials Demand Firm 


Prices in General Are Strong With a Reduction in the Lead Pigment Market—Con- 


siderable Replacement Buying Reported, Following the Active Buying Dur- 


| N anticipated reduction in the 
A lead pigment prices was an- 

nounced during the month, 
with a firm demand and steady prices 
n other paint material lines. 

Reports from paint manufacturers 
indicated that a very good business 
was being done on the finished prod- 
uct. This was explained by several 
reasons. Perhaps the most important 
factor in the active call for paint 
products thus far in the new year is 
that the paint industry has had the 
benefit of its full share of the impetus 
given to business generally during the 
latter part of 1924. Of equal impor- 
tance is the fact that stocks in the 
hands of dealers have been low. The 
winter season was an active one for 
the sale of paint and varnish products, 
and considerable replacement buying 


has been done by the trade. The ad- 
Alcohol 
Alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 
95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 
PIATTCIS) wile cis cc en's cee @gal. 74 @ 78 
97 percent, drums........ Peal. 70 @ 72 
ERUEOLSS | csfticceisie 0s 39:90 ®egal. 76 @ 80 
purified, drums .........- @®gal. 77 @ 80 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 
ACTOS fig siee's cus @® gal. 68%@ 65 


special No. 1, barrels. #@ gal. 644%@ 68% 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure yo oil and packed net 


weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 
BLACKS 
GERM tarere c sia'cis o's ate Cone «eee @lb. 40 @ 45 
FEMME sIvielsig ao cccc cscs ccces Famine see OOLLG) 
LAMP nee eee sec eerer tere rcecececs 47 @ =— 
RIE geile, 660.0 00 0 siose vine cals sieve L EPRG Gz 
Lettering ....... ataalats re: sivicoperto tie 4 @ — 
BLUES 
POU oils s vice cs es vaveccess @lb. 90 @ 1.00 
| ualetin 2.4.2... Mee Cotes nesters on @ | <0 
0 EE Ss arb deel 6) 4 «ately esi dinis. 3 62 @-—- 
PRMPSIEATI (og vec ccc scccccstovccecrseee $5 @ — 
MGYIMNIN Gs cicicle’s old c ele <'e s so vie Sele ole0'e 76 @ = 
Ultramarine ...--....- eels ele c.sietererete 55 @ 60 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt..@lb. 32 @ — 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt....... 30 @ — 
RMMMEICED cc sre coe cceccccccrce cae Oe Qe = 
GREENS 
CRARRARSAGRSOS MeAvicintel cs"s 0 ©. <fatets @ ib; 387 @ «= 
MME lois dois 5.06 00s co's ncesie dis ao eee oo) Oe 
_ Chreme, chemically pure, according 
| EG) BRAGE |. 05 cos0 0.0 osicn oc 40 @ 71 
commercial, 20@25 per cent eolor 86 @ — 
BUIGUE sec ccc ccecesccrscccccvece 386 @ 42 
REDS 
American vermilion ...........@lb. 60 @ — 
| Brick, flat and gloss........+.- 22 @ 24 
| CPs “English vermilion. BeROrS Nominal 
' No. DEM arrests laidsa.o.e.a:iore A Nominal 
III erect ees cce rom ou (@) = 
e lake ee OL A@ pe 
| pink 455 @ — 
key ., ao Pe 
n. as r ae . 40 @ — 
IID cise vies oe va idee cee’ Doe 


| = 


ing the Winter Months. 


vance in prices made by many makers 
in January stimulated business, and 
manufacturers are likewise inclined to 
credit the constructive advertising of 
the Save the Surface campaign, which 
has continually impressed upon prop- 
erty owners the surface-saving prop- 
erties of paint and varnish. 

A good deal of the business in paint 
and varnish materials during the past 
several weeks has consisted of de- 
liveries on standing contracts, most of 
which run at least up to March 31, 
and many of which do not expire until 
June 30. Thus, the volume of busi- 
ness is more properly gauged by the 
withdrawals against these contracts, 
and in this respect the market was 
quite active last week. Grinders were 
calling for supplies in fairly liberal 
quantities, although conservatism was 
still much in evidence, and the con- 


YELLOWS 
(Saar. Celabetoiac tet Ogio RNOIE sO Com OTuo b 50 @ — 
ING a Ua ey See on ee icone Rone eae 36 @ — 
Dutehy pinks. .wy «8 es SA er ena arses 23 @ — 
French ocher, pure...... Bs MyaleRete tare lersts 26 @ aaa 
Golden GChHer: Pure iaderets ics sice oe acc —- @ — 
Wiashedits vec calc aia ioj caiatale ehaicta efousic simu 30 @ — 
GRAINING COLORS 
(OWED ip 6 dit.c rinio Oe EME Mec QE Lee ®ilb. 36 @ — 
WATER GANS .cdlero crsysuele. ceetel= elo siete + 6,08 36 @ — 
PA eRi COG Karras skis ae oeatro mane gore ofa 36 @ — 
VERT O PATI Vim tere sreietahlons: <ceae Meets leletererae cre 36 @ _ 
UV BU LENNE Coe cra gi aasels hy ef ele Wannara ajencaavale Sie tehd esas 36 @ _— 
Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused......... wae 51S) @* 20 
palmitate, precipitated.......... 25 @ 2 
resinate, precipitated ...... Goa ORE Ko peee ls 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 
Calcium, linoleate ........ nontonoder 2. a — 
resinate, precipitated .......... 15 @ | 17 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 
Cobalt, acetate ....... Oma 
CAYDONAtTC Wicwcciee sss : @ 2.10 
V.ALACEC jie) aislelers’= @ — 
linoleate, solid ...... ae @ — 
pastes ALYCT) weeds = @ 650 
resinate, fused 12%@ 17% 
precipitated 44 @ 
Lead, acetate ........ alata 13%@ 16 
linoleate, solid @ 27 
oxide (litharge) ..... Bletaleletetsie ee 11@ —-— 
resinate, fused ....... a leisrare oft se 10:°°@ 11 
Precipitated wre sc. sieias « telelehd 3) Loin V16 
Manganese, borate, them. pure...... 30 @ 33 
LEGHDICAT TY Gretaieaislacdeselntels ote ceycln 20 @ 2 
oxide, 85 percent... ..cceccecsee 54@ 6% 
TEAINALE TUSEM  ewieteisielsuelsa/e\s cle'e 9 @ iI 
precipitated ...... Fo IG 18 @ 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) . sialeyaietwie.e! «te 1 @ ie: 
ZANC COP DONALGN c-lsiccahianeiicats > vereccu peo! (Camco 
resinate, fused ..........- eleiais 8 @ 10 
precipitated ........ ustererel peta 16 @ 18 
Sulphate Crystals! os 2aice cease eee c 44%4@ 5% 
stearate, precipitated .......... 28 @ 382 
Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
Brown japan ...eeconsees o-.e- @ gal. 250 @ — 
Bronze WOuld o-scctavasaccepaccaccee 2.00 G) .—— 
Coach grinders’ japan .............. 5.75 @ — 
Coach painters’ jJapan........sseeeee 3.00 @ — 
Japan geld size ........+.. ManOCEAS -- 4.25 @ 5.25 
Liquid dryer, 20.0... pletielefelaiic icin iy ® . 2.75 @ — 
Turpentine Japan) Veesrcneoterecvecs OtOe@.) == 
White japan ....... Sites Sew@isaee dea kecO a ex 


suming manufacturers were proceed- 
ing cautiously to avoid any excess of 
production. It was heavy production 
during the first quarter of 1924, which 
later reacted to the disadvantage of 
the trade, that caused much of the 
market weakness last year, and the 
trade is not inclined to repeat this 
error all over again. The heavy pro- 
duction during the first three months 
of 1924 was based on the well-ground- 
ed assumption that a heavy demand 
was in sight because of the huge build- 
ing program, but the unfavorable 
spring weather upset most of the early 
calculations of the grinders. This year 
they are not taking any chances of 
any untoward developments reacting 
to their cost later on in the year, and 
consequently the grinders are endeav- 
oring to balance their production with 
their outlet as closely as possible 


Extra, white ....-..-ceseessereeeeee 30 @ 40 
Medium, white ......---ecseceecesees 19 @ 25 
Cabinet, white or clear........+---- 17 @_ 2 
LOW BYAdE ....cceersosceecccccccece 14 @ 17 
AMOOt SEOCK. cath slater cisha s\eisiaPeie o0'e wis) s'eiele fers 13 @ 18 
FR OWT ic = wale wo a ecee ce Ul wii tate fie Blends 13 @ 18 
COMMON PONE) «cc cae cvee access seers 13) :@ 316 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..8 gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 
Gold and Other Leaf 

Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, eae 
Sau tin wwelolereretvel avatars #@ pkg. 9.75 @12.00 
B34x3%, KX deep ...-secescees 11.75 @12.50 
XX, imported, 3%x5yy In....... 17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 2%x3% in..... 2.25 @ 2.50 


Aluminum leaf, 514x5% in.......+6. 1.25 @ — 

Composition metal leaf. 54xh% in... 1.70 @ — 
Package consists of 500 leaves, in 

books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 

ject to a discount of 2 percent for 

cash. 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add le. 
per Ib. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang ...-+-+++e- @®lb. 28 @ 29 
Singapore, NON, Dirsictete imiovsoielseloye iste) =X 31 @ 32 
ears ates tishe aie nated) a8 siprovsle.dy isthe 20, @ 21 
MCh ie ee alate > espero ee aie. s es 'ainaiai see 6 @ tf 
BAST INDIA os it is 
Bold, pale ...cceeessevetreeeees #1 154@ 16 
ee (ove osha me racer weNreo ad 8 @ 9 
58 @ 65 
387 @ 41 
28 @ 31 
25 @ 26 
7@ & 
18 @, 19 
13 @ tié 
CHIPS .ccccecscereccervencseresese . 11@-—$— 
PONTINAK 
Primes Sener co valwetne clases store Ib 28 @ 29 
INTIDS Wis cidieloe ists Piaiviete cic dias sieleir Sieieaieisle 14 @ 15 
CHIPS Vee c tins acvemsicciesccies ves 11 @ 18 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. # Ib. 6%@ 7 
PItCH 9. ce vite esterases cinetelereves. ess 8's’ 6 4 @ % 
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SHELLAC French process— 1 1 
Dy Cs full Gases: or bagsicecun: a 1De nk eLOn ee aie “Flcorence’’ brands— Turpentine and Rosin 
Vis SO oe eee ee ae RE CEE ONE MBahCy RENE Ane Aanoogaacead ac .-. 12%@ — Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.# gal. 1.03 @ 1.04 
Diamond I........+6. Be See 76 @ 7 Green seal ........ wider Rveeg CIE Mifete: Savelartamamanemir tii 
Superfine, orange ....scecesocecsese 65 @ 67 Red seal ..... Sone eer ce a - 10%4%@ — ot ee 6.10 @ 5. 
Fine, .crange 6c. se oeee. Mod ccett, 84a m6 Albalith lithopone .... -........0.. 6%4@ — ‘= ¢ a 
Dim Nee iet a wvetercnicaiscre gnggdagaon se Olm@.s 6s Leaded grades, American process— x 625 @ = 
A. C. garnet ......00s OE Gt Ae 60 @ 61 Ae ee, ane ice Ba 625 @ = 
Bleached, ground ...:..--es0. sono, (AG ES We ts MEG: : e 6.25 Ole 
bone dry ..... SA e en F582 73 @ 74 6.25 Oi 
; ; ; 6.30 @ — 
Pigments in Oil 6.30 @ — 
: : 6.60 @ — 
Linseed and Other Oils White lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs. @lb. 16 @ — Leas ie g = 
Linseed oil, raw (7% lbs, to gal) in Hed Tead 1m) oll, 00sIb. kesaie snc < Bs Rosin, pitch ...-->++sssssccee.4@ DbL 6.75) Qua 
_ 5-bbl. lots......... @gal.115 @ — Quantity discounts (applying only Rosin oil, first rectified........ Beal. 48 @ 45 
in single barrelg ........... 1-16 @ — to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- second rectified’ mayne smmee secre 46 @ 47 
in cans, charged extra, 7% ages): Lots of 500 lbs., 10%; ton lots third rectified ........ Sinetron 50 @ 52 
_lbs. to gal. by measure.. 1.20 @ — and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; fourth rectified ..... ecscceccecs, O00 Ghummm 
boiled, eae 2c. oer gal. to 5-ton lots and less than a ce ones 7 
price of raw o 1 and 74%%; carloads, 1 and 
double boiled, add 3c. he eis ¥ Window Glass 
refined, add 4c. Zine in oil (Green Seal)— United tae A Sn B 
China wood oil, bbls........... Wlb. 17 1@ 1 = Net weight packages— inches. Sizes. A : 
Corn, crude, bbls.......... recone: 1b @ — BO-Ib. kegs ....--seeseee--- ID. 20 @ — 8 ee 
Soya, crude, DbIS..........++-seeeee. 14° @ — ZO -lDARKCES Melerleiads Be Ganado toar 6 21@ — 34 12x138§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 20.0 
Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.0.b. fac- a {21GB okege hicct: Wade eee ea Oo 40 re to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 21.0 
LOLY, Gersicisislersats ste eisai ieeiae 2@ — x : 
; - aa 500 lbs. up to ton lots. discount of 50 20x205 to 20x30...... 28.00 23.70 22.0 
Haht strained) pitecieicsco hte eet 14 @ 5 24 00 24.50 
yellow, bleached ........ eee TUR@ vce 10%. OF deeae 40. Sian ena a 
white; . blegehed) .0..0..conectaw ee 79 @ 8sg0 All above prices subject to hari 36x34] to 9 SR ee . bs na 
eran pe emeety Sy SSN agttbe B27 70 28x82} to B0x40...... 82.00 28.75 25.2 
. = 3 80x 
Pigments, Dry 32x38 2 : 
80 384x365 to 30x50...... 36.50 33.25 28.7: 
Cents Sandpaper 84 30x52 to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 31,2! 
IN card BGC hecten ene per pound. ee, pe ld, half United Bracket Single 
rytes, pure white, floated, in = Price per quire. mallest lot soi a inches. Sizes. AA A B 
Ib. bags (bags extra).... 2%4@ 2% iets Shite : 25 6x 8 to 10x15......$82.00 $28.00 $26.51 
in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra).... 3%@ 3 ie 11x142 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 44@ — Grade. 9x11 in. 83%4x10% in. 84 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 31.00 29.0( 
Wako ewiited. American anata 000 Siragieveteumqene tee autiat $7.50 ee 40 eal to 16x24...... 39.00 34.00 31.K 
100-Ib. drumea “/et6e-. ee 17%1@ — OO Wiereis Cavevertcvelstwiclelsieteictaterstars' ciate 7.50 4 50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 42.00 37.00 34.6( 
Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs (less UU Aigoo rr orpeorn notin 4 ace gana (ast 6.75 54 15x36 to 24x30...... 43.00 38.00 35.0 
quantity discounts)....... 16 @ — TG Wai sioitvetsvelale'e/sicl~ w/etetatetorsiaie latte 7.95 7.20 60 26x28 to 24x36...... 44.00 39.00 35.5 
BOD ERS OD tO) COGS RE eres ae BAO lis Live edeee ss cath sama moet 9.00 8.10 26x84) 
Kees 00 Thy.) (signee weet eae 164@ — ESET ee en ema sf oye a 10.50 9.15 70 28x32¢ to 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 “BIO 

All above prices subject to > 49.15 10.35 30x30 
cash discount of 2 percent, and Dial te: Winiete costs rahe. assie oa ettetet ste eters 15 32x382 
are for single delivery. DUG | Partetetele idisteseiekere s A aor’ Ae owe 11.70 80 34x386§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 41.5 

. = = 15.90 13 20 84 30x52 to 80x54. .c05% 52.00 47.00 42.5( 
Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 65%@ 6% o pace eso caogn aoadecd one eves - : 

} 90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 46.00 

single barrels’ jccccesseec ces eer 7 @ 1% ASBOTUER Sareracrsisie(sicisreteiorteictte 10.50 9.15 94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 47.00 
Metallic paint, best brown, 300-lb. Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.0( 
IDDIBSy ataetere riots olmelnrern terete 24@ 2% 20 to 40 percent, Sizes making over 100 united inches, packed in 
best red, 400-lb. bbls...... islets 3%@ 3% } 100-foot some only. 9142 $ sree 
; x 105 40x to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $120, 
via oe Pape Sane per a eae fy Ga Shellac. See Gums 110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 136,6 
in barrels, 500 ibs...-...... 164@ — 120 40x18 to: 400800, 190.00 180.0 
é ‘ . : x o 40x80..... -00 b 
Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 4 
bbls., 500-600 Ibs........ 13 @ — The following discounts apply for all regular, 
White lead, basic carbonat2. cor- Quotations for single cans. Larger packages, 10 single strength and double strength window glass, 
roded, in oil, in 100-lb. percent and more off. i ee sah ang over, for shipments in zones 
drums (less quantity dis- % : bs » ©G, A an —_ 
counta) Gers subs Costes 16 @ a eh Aa dt arate parr Ay at - Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
in UbOOsID. bbls. saneemuciee oe 13 @ a hae eh ae 88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 34 
basic sulphate or sublimed iead, 5-lb. pure orange shellac (1-gal. cans) 4.15 @ 4.25 and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; sin: 
dry, 500-lb. casks....... 104@ — Full cases pure white shellac........ 4.15 @ 4.25 gle strength = quality, 50-inch and above bracket 
basic lead sulphate, blue... 10 @ — 7 s hellac...... 3.85 95 sizes, and 2 percent, 

All above prices subject to nen oe igs at a ei a a pS Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
cash discount of 2 percent, and Usual differential for barrels an 88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
are for single delivery. 5-gal. cans. 40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; single 

Zine oxide— strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, 
American process, lead free— Steel W ool 85 and 2 perrent. 

“Horse Head” brands (quantities Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 

chased by master Grade 000) sac. Sve stare Soieleiele Sewet? tbe 1.00) Ora cent. 

usually pur y te 2 

painter, less carloads in bar- OO wc Splice Fnac te os cee . 6 @ — pole strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per: 

= cent. 
siecle erie, Ft See eee 8%@ = Pina: o's. et hetenatacare 0.0 6.0 0s e cies o% eecce 53 @ — Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 
1 ZI We siete otsistulalolalalaiciate ns elatatetere cuaverers 400 @ — lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-foot 
HH red ..ee-ee eee eeeee aisiehaielelels 84@ — 3 3 @ — box; above size up to and including 100 united 
Selected ....c.cceee-ceeeccences 8S%H4@ eye ES ce Sa acion pend Dae inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united inches, 
SE ee ee ee %@ — SHAVING Ste lclciarelersiacralusieteteiot etek rote iaterste 27 @ —., 80c. per 100-foot box. 

“Leaded” brands— Above prices subject to 20 For glass packed 100 feet to the case the charges 
> percent discount on 500-lb. lots, will be double the amount charged for the same 
Standarder cc. cine ss eleialaelsl steleteve 7™%@ — 5 percent on 100-lb. lots. size packed 50 feet to the box. 

Sterling ......... cass aeenseases te @ Household sizes .......... ...-# gross 9.00 @ — Pe Cees beer nee ae as {chows ae 

: ; es ae streng one fraction, c. per box; two frac- 
a se yr tt. Sereda ag ene Bi eross: Weta yeas ay Rite s+e2- 8.10 @ tions, 30c, per box; double strength, one fraction, 
Lehigh .....ccecescsscccessvese T@ — 10 gross ilots' (.Wa..csian estes since 7.80 @ — 20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


“1995 PAINT QUESTIONS ANSWERED ” 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


Every possible phase of the Painting and Decorating business is covered in this 800- 
page book. The subject matter has been written by experts, and, while it deals with 
many practical and technical problems, it is written in clear, easily understandable Eng- 
lish. It will prove a never-failing source of information every day in the year. 


The Book is Indexed and any subject may easily be found. 


Price $6.00, Postpaid 
THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 12 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Chicagos 
inest-Apartment 
Bui lding 
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Architect 
A.S.DeGolyer &Company 
Painting Contractor - 
Alfred Olson 


mished vith Berry Brothers 
Yarnmshes and Enamels 


Cost has been purely a secondary consideration in the con- 
struction of the Barry Apartment Building at 3100 Sheridan 
“Road, Chicago. The architect’s specifications have called for 
the highest quality of construction, equipment, accessories and 
finish in the city. 


Approximately $2,750,000 has ! of Liquid Granite Floor Var- 

been expended in providing the nish, hand rubbed. 

highest degree of elegance and The enamel in this beautiful 

comfort known in modern building will never discolor, 

apartment construction. crack, peel, or chip. The var- 
nished floors will remain un- 


All woodwork is of fine selected marred ands besutitul. 


birch, finished in cream toned 


Luxeberry Enamel. Here is the reason that the 
: es painters who use, and the deal- 
The floors are of the highest | ers who sell, Berry finishes 
grade red oak, sanded smooth never have dissatisfied cus- 


and finished with three coats tomers. 


Varn Stains 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
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Because They Save $25.00 on Every $100 
Worth of White Paint 


Master painters everywhere are welcoming 
Zinc-O-Lith—the new white paint. They 
are using it everywhere, inside and out, 
because they have found it a better white 
for far less money. 


Zinc-O-Lith can save you $25 out of every 
$100 you now spend on white paint. You'll 
quickly see why when you try it, for Zinc- 
O-Lith covers 350 square feet, two coats to 
the gallon, and yet costs you less. 


eee EY 


en kt 
AINTS — VARNI 


We owned one varnish kettle, one old shed and a lot of ambition in 


NEM TN es 


— ENAMELS Chisee 


Zinc-O-Lith is made of the finest ingre- 
dients scientifically balanced. It is easy to 
use, levels out perfectly and is non-poison- 
ous. It can be tinted any shade. It leaves a 
smooth, perfect surface that will not chip or 
crack. Ithas withstood the most severe tests. 


Use Zinc-O-Lith on your next job—save 
25% and yet give the owner a better paint 
and a white house whiter than he’s ever 
had it before. See the Zinc-O-Lith Dealer. 


The Glidden Company 
Cleveland 


Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 
Adams & Elting Company 
icago 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
St. Louis 
T. L. Blood & Company 
St. Paul 
The American Paint Works 
New Orleans 
Twin City Varnish Company 
St. Paul 


The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. 


1873-—out of this modest beginning have grown thirteen modern paint Cleveland 


and varnish factories, lead and zinc mines with a corroding plant, smelt- 


President. 


mg plants and refineries. 


The A. Wilhelm Company 


Reading 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
Chicago 


In Canada: 


The Glidden Co., Ltd., Tqgronto, Qn. 
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With the Womens’ Auxiliaries 


IOWA WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 
SHOWS LARGE GAINS 


The Iowa Women’s Auxiliary has made 
a large increase in membership over the 
report of last year. Mrs, William Trapp, 
president of the organization, writes: 
“Qur membership has increased 26 per 
cent. over last year’s membership of 100, 
and the renewals amounting upwards of 
85 per cent. We feel that the reason for 
the large number of new memberships 
and renewals was due to campaign let- 
ters sent out previous to the convention, 
and to the campaign for membership 
held during the International conven- 
tion held in our Capitol City. We expect 
to increase our membership materially 
before the State assembles in convention 
at Davenport, Iowa, January, 1926.” 
The following committees have been ap- 
pointed for the year 1926, by Mrs. Trapp: 
Social 

MRS, D. C. TUCK....... Davenport, lowa 
MRS. ROBERT HENDERSON, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
MRS FRANK ANDERS. Des Moines, lowa 
MRS. JOHN CHRISTIAN, 

Des Moines, Iowa 
MRS. C. E. WARNECKE, 

Des Moines, Iowa 


Finance 
MRS. LEO MAGNUS...Des Moines, Iowa 
MRS. ERNEST ARTZBERGER, 
Davenport, Iowa 
MRS. ZELDA GLASSCO, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Legislative 
MRS. ROSS CLEMENS. Des Moines, lowa 
MRS. W. BE, DENNIS, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
MRS. CASWELL...... Coon Rapids, lowa 


Publicity 
MRS. GODFREY HALLAUER, 
Davenport, Iowa 
MRS. JOSEPHINE HEWETT, 
Davenport, Iowa 


Auditing 
MRS. ETHEL BROMM.Des Moines, Iowa 
MRS. C. M. SHEPHERD, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
MRS. JOE HUGHBES...Des Moines, Iowa 


COLORS INDUCE HARMONY 
SAYS MRS. WM. DOWNIE 


The Pompeiian ceilings and neutral 
walls in the decoration of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, auditorium made for the harmony 
that marked the Republican National 
Convention last July, according to Mrs. 
William Downie, wife of the prominent 
master painter and decorator of that 
city. Mrs. Downie attended the recent 
International convention at Des Moines, 
in company with her husband. She was 
interviewed by a reporter for the Des 
Moines Capital, as follows: 

Mrs. William Downie, of Cleveland, 
was collaborator with her husband 
on the decorative scheme for the 
Cleveland auditorium where the con- 
vention was held. 


Yj 
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At the present session of the In- 
ternational Master House Painters 
and Decorators, Mrs. Downie is an 
unobtrusive listener at the men’s ses- 
sions. She has been throughout 
her married life the “Co.” in the 
firm of William Downie & Co., and 
the adviser on color effects of all the 
big projects undertaken. 


“The tools I work with are the 
90,000 tints and shades possible for 
home decoration,’ she told a _ re- 
porter. “This fascinating variety 
makes paint the ideal material for 
decoration. 


“In this age of standardization in 
homes where there are thousands of 
pieces of furniture turned out by the 
manufacturers exactly alike, there is 
danger that individuality will van- 
ish. The walls are the place to ac- 
centuate individuality.” 

Mrs. Downie believes the decorator 
ean do much to make homes peace- 
ful and harmonious. 


LOUISVILLE AUXILIARY 
GIVES THEATRE PARTY 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Louisville 
Ky., Master Painters association gave a 
dinner and theatre party on February 17 
to: the master painters and their friends 
at the Tyler hotel. There were thirty 
present at the dinner and theatre party. 
The ladies were presented with a sou- 
venir. 


Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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LAVA-VAR 


Dicer man who takes pride in his 
work is finicky in his choice of 
varnishes, and when he gets one that 
meets his ideas of what a. varnish 
should be, why, he’s its friend for life. 


That’s why you'll find LAVA- VAR, 
the water-proof finish for wood, is 
deservedly popular with users. Its 
unusual gloss and brilliance, greater 
covering power, its smooth flowing 
and quick drying qualities, make it 
exceedingly economical and a big 
saver of time and labor. 


Ask us for full information on 
LAVA-VAR. 


FELTON-SIBLEY €& COuwe. 


Bee SS ge Sy your i 


F ELTON “Sl oe 


wa is of 


Colors, Paints and Varnishes Since 186 


aD 


Smootu GLossy Fioor 

is a boon to every well-dec- 
orated room. Itis like the pleasing 
background that makes a good 
picture, or like the landscape that 
sets off a well-designed house. 


With Hilo Floor Finish you are 
assured oféa fullness and depth of 
lustre, a clearness of color that 
enhances the markings of the wood 


floor. 


Try Hilo Floor Finish. You 
will recognize soon that this 
varnish must come from a good 
family. 


And with good floors you'll 
find acceptable Hilo Flat White 
for walls and Hilo Molmanite 
White Enamel for woodwork. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 


(Moller & Schumann Co.) 


Broox.yn, | Gerry Street 
Williamsburg 5380 


CHICAGO: 2420-24 Washburne Ave , Seeley 0150 
BOSTON: 104 Hanover St. , Capitol 4832 
PHILA.: 27 So. Fourth St; Lombard 7723 
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IOWA ISTH CONVENTION 
Continued from page 35 


uttend the International meeting. 
These included past presidents of the 
International association members of 
the International Executive board and 
others. The first to be introduced to 
the convention was President Charles 
Greenhalgh, of the International 
Association. Past Presidents Joel 
Kennedy, of Cincinnati, O.; John De- 
war, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; James Phen- 
aimore, of Toronto, Canada; H. W. 
Rubins, of Minneapolis, Minn.; and 
George Egdorf, of New Orleans, La.; 
each spoke briefly, extending their 
greetings to the Iowa association. 

Others who were called upon were 
Frank H. Fowler, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., a member of the International 
Executive board; Arthur M. East, 
jusiness manager of the National Save 
the Surface Campaign; R. W. Schroe- 
der, of Des Moines; E. H. H. Briggs, 
af Davenport; General Secretary A. 
H. McGhan, of Washington, D. C.; 
J. P. Rising, of Chicago, president of 
the Illinois association, and A. J. Ro- 
senthal, of New York City. 

A proposal to change the time of 
holding the State convention from 
February to the summer, which had 
been referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee, was voted down. On the mo- 
tion of Past President O. L. Johnson, 
of the Iowa association, a resolution 
was adopted, thanking the Des 
Moines local committee, and all others 
who had worked to make the conven- 
tion a success. 

After the election and installation of 
the newly elected officers, the invita- 
tion from Davenport to hold the next 
convention in that city was voted upon 
and Davenport was unanimously 
chosen. 


MEN OF AFFAIRS: 
‘ALBERT J. ROSENTHAL 
Continued from page 30 


sketches are made for the benefit of 
the architect. These sketches show 
the various possibilities of a room and 
suggest the best method of decorat- 
ing it. 

“But there is no advertisement that 
is half as effective as reputation,” Mr. 
Rosenthal maintains. “Our orders 
come to us because we are known as 
a good firm. We have a good staff 
that are able to put across their jobs 
in good shape. And a job well done 
begets more jobs more rapidly than 
anything else. Of course, most of our 
bidding is competitive, but that’s where 
organization pays again. Possessing 
the knowledge we do, we can figure 
costs exactly, tack on the overhead 
and figure what a fair return for the 
firm will be and then give an estimate 
that is not guesswork. Sometimes we 
lose the job and sometimes our com- 
petitors lose money.” 
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“No mo’ bad luck for you, now !” 


“You good fer nuthin and worthless black bad-luck cat, 
you days is numbered.” 


“I is goin’ to put an end to your shabby existence. You 
bin botherin my painter friends long enough. But Solar- 
ite and Cresto am your downfall, They’ll make you look 
like you slept in a flour bbl. 


“Dere now—die!” 

Mewow! ! !**** XYZ ??!!—**Speeee——ow!! 

“Pull ’er out, Cresto! Pull ’er out! You can’t kill bad 
luck dat a away!” 


“Maybe I didn’t kill ’er, Solarite, but she sure is dyed!” 


“Why don’t you eliminate your bad luck, too, by using 
Solarite or Cresto, the kalsomines which painters tell us 
always produce good jobs. 


If you prefer a cold water kalsomine—use Solarite. If 
you prefer a hot water kalsomine—use Cresto. Both of 
these paints are extremely fine milled, have unusual hiding 
power and are smooth flowing and easy to work. 


Try one of them on your next job and you'll have noth- 
ing but good luck. We know you'll be pleased with the 
results. 


Your dealer has Solarite and Cresto, or he’ll be glad to 
get them for you. Try some today! 


MANUFACTURERS 


St.Louis. Mo. 


REG. US. PAT OFF 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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A Proposition 


We think so much of 
Carrara White and 
Fres-Co-Lite that we'll 
be glad to let you try a 
sample. 


What do you say P 
Carrara White— 


as white and as permanent as the 
marble from which it takes its name. 
Free flowing—self-leveling — high 


gloss. A long oil enamel for inside 
or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite— 
A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall 
Paint of heavy body. Easy brushing 
and wonderful opacity. Made in 
permanent White and 18 attractive 
shades. 


In writing for samples, send us the name of your dealer. 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn St. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Fighting 


The Painter’s 


Most Deadly 


Enemy 


—namely, the poisonous dust arising 
from dry sanding. Inhaled, as it 
must be, it carries into his lungs the 
silent and treacherous elements of 
“lead poisoning.” 


Dr. Legge, possibly the highest 


world authority on this subject, 
gives dry sanding first place among 
the causes of lead poisoning. 


Better ventilation, vacuums and 


other contrivances designed to re- 
move the dust are obviously less 
practical than something which can 
prevent the dust. 


The logical and absolutely safe way 
is to use 
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W ETORDR Y 
THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 


Another 3-M Product 


PERMITS SANDING 
WITH WATER 


Made by 


MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. COMPANY 


795 FOREST STREET 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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tailway Paint Shop Gossip 


By M. C. Hillick 


F. GEARHART, of the Equipment 
» Section’s Committee of Direction, 
lyises this department that the annual 
mmvention of the section, will be held 
. St. Paul, Minn., September 15, 16 and 
', instead of September 8, 9 and 10, as 
‘iginally considered, this deferment be- 
ig due to the State Fair, which is sched- 
led for St. Paul on the latter dates. The 
t. Paul Hotel will serve as the official 
sadquarters for the section, a fact that 
isures for the event an unqualified 
easure of hospitality and comfort. The 
redecessor of the Equipment Painting 
ection, the Master Car and Locomo- 
ye Painters association, twice met in 
ymivention at St, Paul; first in 1898, 
harles E. Copp, presiding; second in 
}07, J. W. Houser, presiding. Mr. Copp 
{ now on the retired list, living con- 
mtedly in North Billerica, Mass., and 
(r. Houser still remains in charge of the 
ainting interests at Chambersburg, Pa., 
f the Cumberland Valley, now a part of 
ae Pennsylvania lines, east, which su- 
ervision he was assigned to thirty-seven 
ears ago. 

At Finely, near Birmingham, Ala., the 
outhern Railway has its new locomotive 
nd car repairing units under full op- 
ration, with J, M. Gilmore, as foreman 
ainter, performing new feats in monthly 
utput achievements. The new steel car 
apair shop is worthy of mention. It 
; of the open type, of steel frame con- 
truction on concrete foundations and is 
07 feet wide and 598 feet long, being 
ivided into three longitudinal bays, 
iirty-eight feet, forty feet, and twenty- 
ix feet in width, with two tracks in 
ach of the first two bays and one in the 
itter. Here, as in the locomotive shop, 
mple facilities have been provided to 
xpedite painting and finishing opera- 
ons. Mr. Gilmore came to his position 
t these shops last year backed by a 
road and fruitful experience. 

The Altoona, Pa., shops of the Penn- 
ylvania are now being operated at prac- 
ically full speed with a working force 
1 the thousands. The output for Janu- 
ry in the passenger car paint shop con- 
isted of 100 passenger equipment cars 
hopped under ‘class repairs,’ eight of 
ais number being dining cars. This is 

sure indication that Master Painter 
fearhart and his capable assistant, S. 
{. Walker, were for that month, at least, 
tepping on the “accelerator.” Over at 
he Juniata shops of the Altoona plant 
harles E. Ream, successor to the late 
). A. Little, is likewise “stepping front” 
ith an increased monthly output record. 

F. S. Ball, for many years master 
ainter at the Altoona, Pa., passenger car 
hops of the Pennsylvania, and in 1885 
resident of the former Master Car and 
ocomotive Painters association, is now 
iving with his son, F. M. Ball, at Cynn- 
vid, a suburb of Philadelphia, in his 
ighty-fifth year. Mr. Ball is the author 
if “The Catechism of Car Painting,” a 
videly read treatise thirty years ago. 
\S a railway painting expert his judg- 
hent was seldom challenged. 

The passenger equipment cars for the 
3anner Limited, the Wabash’s crack 
rains, operating between St. Louis and 
Yhieago, recently built and painted at 
he St. Charles, Mo., plant of the Ameri- 
an Car and Foundry Company are in 
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W. H. ESTABROOK 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago W. H. 

Estabrook, then a young man, came 
modestly out of the middle-west, where 
he had been employed in the painting 
departments of several leading railroads 
of that section, to take charge of the 
locomotive painting at the Scranton, Pa., 
shops of the Deleware, Lackawanna and 
Western, under Master Painter B. HE. Mil- 
ler. After nearly two years service in 
this capacity he was given charge of pas- 
senger and freight car painting at this 
point, and continued to exercise super- 
vision until some time later when the 
company’s new shops at Kingsland, N. J., 
were opened for operation to which he 
was transferred as foreman painter. He 
ably continued in this position until 
February 28, 1911, when he tendered his 
resignation to accept the office of master 
painter with the Public Service Railway 
at Newark, N. J. After eight years of 
service with this company Mr, Estabrook 
resigned to enter the service of the Ca 
nadian Pacific as general foreman painter 
at the road’s Montreal, Canada, shops, 
under John R. Ayers, then master painter. 
The rigors of the Canadian climate in- 
juriously affected Mr. Estabrook’s health 
to such an extent that at the expiration of 
fourteen months he was compelled to 
sever relations with the company. Mr. 
and Mrs. Estabrook then located in 
northwestern Arkansas, where for three 
years he lived much out of doors and 
quite completely regaining his former 
good health. In February, 1923, he joined 
the forces of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, as assistant to Foreman Painter 
J. W. Roulette, at the company’s Se- 
dalia, Mo., shops, from which service he 
resigned to accept, April 10, 1924, the po- 
sition of foreman painter for the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry company at St. 
Charles, Mo. Mr. Estabrook is a loyal 
Equipment Painting Section supporter 
and a true type of the best American 
citizenship. 
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You'll have calls 
this spring for 
these quick sellers 


ABSORBS ORT 


“CLEANS | 
WALL PAPER 


AND 
WINDow SHADES i 
TH Reapy MIXE® | .u5 


SABSoRENE mre co.ST to 


ABSORENE -Wall Paper Cleaner 


20 CENTS PER CAN 


Send in your orders now so 
that you will have them in 
stock when SPRING OPENS 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 


15 CENT SIZE 


“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


Cu t Brushes ‘ 
yerawood Floors 
RIEMOMES) 
*? Paint and Varnish 
or ( sorene “5° 

USA 


St Louis 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 85 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


Warehousesin Leading Markets 
Jobbers Everywhere 


THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Always the same— 


GOOD! 


“Don’t talk to me about 
cheap paint or varnish! 
My reputation as a good 
workman is worth too 
much to me to risk it on 
materials that won’t 
stand up. I always use 
Carmote finishes because 
I can count on their 
uniform high quality.” 


Five Quality Products 


The Carpenter-Morton Company takes 
pleasure in recommending to master 
painters the following specialties: 


Kaurinoil, the New Varnish 


Is guaranteed made from genuine Kauri 
Gum and China Wood Oil. It is a very 
light colored free working varnish for 
highest grade interior work on floors and 
standing finish. It can be rubbed to egg- 
shell or flat. ; 


Carmote Transparent Interior Varnish 


Produces a finish not affected by boiling 
water or hot dishes. Designed for use on 
floors. Especially good on woodwork, in 
bathrooms and vestibules and on table 
tops. A board finished with this varnish 
may be boiled for 20 minutes without in- 
jury. 


Carmote Floor Varnish 


A tough elastic and durable varnish for 
floors subjected to hard usage. First coat 
sandpapers nicely. Made by covered- 
kettle method in both transparent and 
stain combined varieties that do not ob- 
scure the grain of the wood. 


Carmote Spar Varnish— 


The highest grade of long oil exterior 
varnish that can be produced—very pale 
in color and flows freely under the brush. 
For all exposed woodwork, it is very dur- 
able, withstanding salt water. 


Carmote White Enamel 


Is superior to the finest imported white 
enamels for finishing woodwork or furni- 
ture; in high gloss or eggshell, both white 
and ivory. It sets dust-free in eighteen 
hours and hard in two days. Also made 
for tinting. 


Learn About These Products. 
Use the Coupon Below. 
CUT ON DOTTED LINE 


ee ' 
To test the value of this adver- C -M 
tisement, we have ~ SPECIAL | arpenter orton 
SALES OFFER for the t fifty 
master painters who attach this | Company 


coupon to their request for quota- | 
tions on above products. ; Executive Offices; 


RUSH SPECIAL} 77 Sudbury St., Boston, 


OFFER Mass. 
C.M. Co, Painters’ Mag. Mch.25[ Factory; 
| 


Everett, Mass. 


¥ 
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: MODERN 
‘STENCILS 


> DECORATIONS FOD 


> CEILINGS, WALLS, 
> FURNITURE & FABRIC 


P SEND POSTCARD FOR CATALOG 
I» TO MALM BROS&CO. 
p LINDSBORG, KS. 
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VULCAN-FUSED 


Patented Jan. 20, 1925 


STRONGEST AND BEST 


SPONGES 


IN THE WORLD — FOR WALL WASHING 
THREE SPONGES— F REF, —IF uNCONVINCED 


Genuine Rock Island Florida Sheepswool rein- 
forced and scientifically built up to shape you desire. 


4to 6 Size Approx. Diam. when wet 7!/ inches. Ea. 90 cents 
bé sé sé sé L 66 


6 to 8 6é éé 66 sé 

8to10 os Ce “ 53 

10 to 12 6 sé sc 6 sé sé 42 
Trial bales of 25 pieces shipped on approval. Try 

3 pieces. If above statement not proven after use 

return balance with remnants of the used ones and 

no charge whatsoever. 


This offer for direct shipment if your dealer can- 
not supply you and you will give us his name. 


‘ 


SCHROEDER & TREMAYNE, Inc. 
500 No. Commercial St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Also shippers of. every other variety of Sponges 


and Chamois. Prices always lowest possible. Send 
for catalog. 


———eo _ 
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Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
Our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


. 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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RAILROAD PAINT 
SHOP GOSSIP 


Continued from page 7] 


service. The car bodies are painted in 
deep blue, striped and lettered with gold. 
Roofs and trucks are in black. The in- 
terior of the dining cars are in ma- 
hogany, finished in natural wood, with 
the necessary paint work being in light 
brown, to soften the general effect. The 
interiors of the coaches are finished in 
four shades of brown, affording an un- 
usually attractive color scheme in softly 
blended tones. Master Painter W. E. 
Estabrook is being complimented upon 
the distinctively individualistic appear- 
ance of the new Banner Limited. 

The vermilion wood spoken of in con- 
nection with the interior finish of the 
new Pullman cars mentioned in this de- 
partment as being employed as units of 
a special train over the lines of the 
United Railways of Havana, Cuba, is a 
variety of mahogany, the name vermilion 
being merely a designation adopted by 
some lumberman, and describes a type 
of mahogany of a very brilliant shade. 
Tonquin wood is believed to be a native 
of North America. This information 
comes to us from our esteemed friend, 
William E. Wall, of Somerville, Mass., a 
grainer whose wood imitations are in- 
ternationally known and admired, and 
who also ranks as one of the foremost 
American authorities on all varieties of 
timber. 

The Union Pacific has ordered fifteen 
baggage cars from the American Car and 
Foundry _.company, and fifteen coaches 
and five observation cars, and five din- 
ing cars, from the Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing company, which equip- 
ment invests Master Painter WwW, W. 
Christman’s department with inspection 
duties of considerable volume. 

The Illinois Central has, awarded a 
contract to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, 
Chicago, for the construction of founda- 
tions for the locomotive and car repair 
shops which are to be erected at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. The estimated cost will ap- 
proximate $6,000,000. Up to the minute 
painting quarters are being provided for. 

The New York Central announces that 
41,570 employees have availed them- 
selves of the company’s offer of stock 
at 110, which is about $12 per share less 
than the market price, the subscriptions 
amounting to $12,000,000. About one out 
of every four employees has been listed 
for stock, Master Painter D. CG. Sher- 
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Business Opportunities 


Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


Increase your business by. becoming fa- 
miliar with the latest Decorating Method. 
A practical booklet with Photos, Hints 
and Helps will make it easy to obtain 
mottled effects, distinct and irregular pat- 
terns, etc. Book being mailed all over 
United States and Canada. Price, $1.00, 
with your order. BHAGLE STENCIL 
COMPANY, Washington Bridge Station, 
BOX 55, New York, N. Y, 


FOR SALE—Sprayco two-man spray out- 
fit. Gasoline motor, hose guns and ex- 
tras. Used on three jobs. Bought last 
August. Cost, complete, over $535.00. 
Sell at sacrifice. Quit contracting big 
jobs due to injuries. H. F. SHAFFER, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Yesterday anaToday 


In your great-grandfather’s day 
labor was cheap, and paint brushes 
were clumsy, crude affairs. You 
hired a man or two to paint, got the 
job done, someway, sometime—and 
everybody was happy. 


But today labor costs real money. 
If your mechanics are going to show 
you a profit, they must have the 
right tools to work with—they can’t 
do it with cheap modern brushes, 
any more than they could work to- 
day with the clubby affairs of great- 
grandfather’s time. 


ROBERTSON BRUSHES 


are 


RIGHT BRUSHES 


For your Men—For the Job—For your Profits 


$ poh SF Ot: 7 oe @ ofefese, 
aes 


B-488 
Pure Black Chinese Bristle, Solid, 
Cement Set, Black Leather Bound, 
Single Nailed, Varnished Natural 


Handle, Black Stripe. Packed six 


in a box. 

IV AACE Tn ne stsvereneieen) css cke, oc 4in, 4% in. 
Length Clear.......... 5% in 5% in. 
Price per Dozen....... $61.25 $69.25 


B-489 
Pure Black Chinese Bristle, Solid, 
Cement Set, Black Leather Bound, 
Double Nailed, Varnished Natural 
Handle, Black Stripe. Packed six in 


a box. 
WAGERS aces ate ccs 314 in. 4in, 4% in. 
Length Clear.... 4%in. 4% {n. Bin. 
Price per Dozen.. $47.25 $56.25 $63.00 
B-487 
Pure Black Chinese Bristle, 


Plugged, Cement Set, Black Leather 
Bound, Single Nailed, WVarnished 


Natural Handle, Black Stripe. 
Packed six in a box. 
Wridth.«55 <2euashi< 8%in. 4in. 4%in. 


Length Clear.... Sain. 45¢in. 4% in. 


4 
Price per Dozen.. $32.25 $40.25 $51.00 


If you don’t know Robertson 
Brushes send a card for a Brush 
catalog and price list—and cut your 
painting costs. 


Robertson & Company 
1141-1143 Madison Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NESE FIVE S nc 
ATTACKS ‘FLY-BY-NIGHTERS’ 


Clark Evans, writing in the New York 
Times, places the blame for inferior 
work at the door of “Fly-By-Night” con- 
tractors, who, he says, by skimping, rush- 
ing and skinning, make the unwarranted 
additional cost of painting to the popu- 
lace of New York City run into millions 
of dollars a year. 

Mr. Clark estimates in his article that 
the painting gamble is responsible for 
property owners of New York City being 
literally cheated out of about six million 
dollars a year. He gives as his author- 
ity for his statement and figures the 
president of the Master Painters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, Alfred H. Joy. He 
quotes Mr. Joy as making this state- 
ment: 

“Fifty per cent. of the money spent 
in painting every year in the city of New 
York, is wasted as far as the property 
owner, who ordered it is concerned. He 
does not get what he bargained for either 
in material or in labor.” 

Mr. Joy estimated ‘That about two per 
cent. of the cost of the average building 
goes to painting “’ and the _ re- 


‘markable story does not stop at that, for 
the workers are co-operating to purge 
the industry of the abuses which have 


crept into it. 

District Council 9, of the Brotherhood, 
has started a campaign to wipe out the 
evils of the trade both through their own 
membership and in, co-operation witu 
leading employees. 

“Rushing,” says Phillip Zausner, Sec- 
retary of District Council 9, “means in- 
ferior work or less work than the specifi- 
cations in the contract call for. Often 
it means both. The contract may call 
for a certain number of coats, but the 
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contractor may rush the job by giving 
fewer coats, but this is the least ob 
jectionable form of rushing, certainly, so 
far as the workers are concerned. More 
frequently the job is rushed by compell- 
ing the worker to paint at such a high 
speed that he cannot possibly produce 
good quality, 

“The contractor who practices the 
rushing system,’ says Mr. Zausner, 
“makes his extra profit at the expense 
of both those for whom the painting is 
done and those who do the painting. It 
drains the owner’s pocketbook and it 
lowers the worker’s health and morale.” 

Continuing, Mr. Clark quotes Mr. Joy 
as saying “that when one of the men 
working for my firm paints two rooms 
a day in a satisfactory manner, he is 
considered as having done good work, 
yet there are employing contractors who 
will not keep any man in their employ, 
unless he produces six or seven rooms 
a day. It is obvious that the man who 
spends eight hours a day painting two 
rooms, will do an infinitely better job 
than the man who will try to paint six 
or seven rooms in the same eight hours.” 


DISCUSS LICENSING 
PAINTERS IN WASHINGTON 


At a recent hearing before the Se- 
attle, Wash., city council license com- 
mittee, considering a plea of the local 
paint trade for a license to be placed 
on paint contractors, a wide divergence 
of views was expressed, and the council 
committee has again postponed action on 
the proposed legislation. : 

The Puget Sound Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish club, the master painters and the 
painters’ local contended that a licensing 
plan was necessary as a public health 


SILVER BOND 


SILICA 


Very Fine—Always Uniform—Very White 
Water Ground and Water Floated 


THE BEST GRADE FOR WOOD 
FILLERS and PRIMING COATS 


Add 15% to 25% of Silver Bond Silica to Pure Lead and 
Linseed Oil and make a better paint at a reduced cost. 


The addition of this Silica prevents chalking and checking. 


It re-inforces the) Lead. 


The largest Paint Manufacturers, Railroads, and the Gov- 
ernment use this grade of Silver Bond Silica in their paints. 


THERE IS A REASON 


Why should you not use it also? 


We will send you our SILICA CATECHISM upon request 
giving more valuable information and FORMULAS for 
using Silver Bond Silica in Paints, Fillers and Primers. 


PRICE IS NO HIGHER 


than coarser inferior grades. 


SPECIFY Silver Bond grade and see that Barrel is so 


marked. 


IF YOUR DEALER cannot supply you, write us for prices. 


TAMMS SILICA CO. 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Mines and Mills: 


Tamms, Ill. 


paint 75°70, 
fairly “lifts” one to twenty coats with equal ease. Saves 
time, saves money and does a better job. 


Operated from the familiar Prest-O-Lite Tanks—the 


same kind used for lighting trucks. 
producing plants supply thousands of Prest-O-Lite Exchange 
Stations scattered all over the country. You can always 
get a full tank for an empty one by paying a small amount 
for the gas only. Write for complete information today. 
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measure and as a means of assuring good 
workmanship, while enemies of the bill 
branded it ‘vicious class legislation 
which would work a hardship on build- 
ers of small homes and on painters 
handling small contracts.” 


OTTO GRIMMER HEADS 
NEW YORK CITY PAINTERS 


The Master Painters and Decorators 
Association ‘of the City of New York 
held its annual meeting at the rooms of 
the Building Trades Association on 
March 11. Otto Grimmer was elected 
president; J. S. Kelly, vice-president; and 
Alfred E. Joy was re-elected secretary, 
In the evening the annual dinner was 
held, eighty being present. An interest 
ing entertainment was provided by pro- 
fessional talent. ‘ 

Mr. Joy announced that he had re 
ceived word from Jimmie Williams, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the State convention in July, 
that arrangements have been made to 
spend July 29 on the St. Lawrence river. 
One of the biggest of the river boats, the 
Riverside, has been charter for a round- 
trip to Kingston. The ride is three hours 
each way, with two hours in Kingston. 
Lunch will be served on board, with 
ample opportunity for dancing, as a jazz 
band will be carried along. On the return 
to Westminster Park the annual lan- 
quet at the hotel will be served. 


The Boston and Maine’s Billerica, 
Mass., shops where Master Painter J. 
T. McLean fosters an active and amica- 
ble organization, the monthly output has 
for some time been most creditable with 
a blending of light and heavy painting 
repairs to give the record a balanced ra- 
tion aspect. 


Removes paint in 75% less time 


Tue Prest-O-Paint Burner cuts labor costs in removing 
The intense heat from Prest-O-Lite Gas 


Thirty-six big gas- 


THE PRES T-O 4 .LE §(C.Ob. goes 


New York 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dept. B3 San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


CHICAGO 
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VD PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


AILROAD PAINT 
| SHOP GOSSIP 


Continued from page 73 
od’s department, at the West Albany, 
Y., shops making a high rating in 
pseription units and in shares taken, 
The Northern Pacific has under con- 
suction fourteen express refrigerator 
rs in the painting of which Master 
unter A. J. Bishop is expected, and 
ll be certain to create results, in ap- 
arance and durability, entirely con- 
stent with all other types of equipment 
erated along the long, long trail of the 
panding North-west system. 
The shop employees’ strike, which in- 
uded forces in the painting department, 
effect on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
1d Western since July 1, 1922, is re- 
yrted as having recently been called off. 
aster Painter B. E. Miller’s department 
ys for a long period been fully manned. 
he Lackawanna has issued a statement 
sading, in effect, that the men will not 
> given their old jobs back, but will have 
) apply for work as new men. 
B. S. Seisler, master painter at the De- 
ytur, Ill., shops of the Wabash, as a 
asult of the rebuilding of the coach 
spair unit, destroyed by fire early last 
ear, has a new passenger car paint shop 
f the latest design. The shop is 202 
set long and 127 feet wide, supplied with 
welve tracks holding two cars per track. 
hifting can be effected from both sides 
f th. shop, through a special yard track 
rrangement, thus providing for the 


ransfer of any given car on any one 
rack without interference with, or from, 
ny other car located on the same track. 


Well Worth Knowing 
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FINANCE COMPANIES 
REDUCE CHARGES 


Continued from page 10 


“The minimum finance charge is 
$9.00 with no extra charge for credit 
investigation. 

“Under this plan reputable con- 
tracting painters throughout the 
United States can now deal direct with 
the financing company under more fa- 
vorable conditions.” 

In commenting on the progress 
made in the installment plan for paint- 
ing, Ernest T. Trigg, chairman of the 


Save the Surface Campaign, said: 


“When the Executive Committee 
first negotiated with the finance com- 
panies we were able to find only two 
firms, the Commercial Credit com- 
pany and the Aetna Finance corpora- 
tion, who were willing to accept the 
policies laid down by the Executive 
Committee, that the contracts should 
not be indorsed by contractor or 
dealer, or guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. 

“These companies stated that as 
soon as they saw any volume of busi- 
ness coming in they were willing to 
offer lower rates. The fact that they 
have voluntarily put lower rates into 
effect justifies the committee’s con- 
fidence in these firms, and shows their 


VARNISH — 


plan for painting. To them 


ENAMEL — 


You can always feel sure when you do a job with 
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willingness to give the industry any 
benefits which accure because of the 
hearty co-operation of manufacturers 
in promoting the plan. 

“Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign have unselfishly devoted an un- 
usual amount of time and traveling ex- 
pense in developing this installment 
great 
credit is due for originating and mak- 
ing the benefits of the plan available 
to all on equal terms when as individ- 
uals they might have appropriated the 
plan for the benefit of their own in- 
dividual firms. 


“The Save the Surface Campaign, 
in my opinion, has created the most 
effective sales plan our industry has, 
and I am convinced that not only will 
contracting painters, who are most di- 
rectly benefited, hereafter be en- 
thusiastic supporters of the campaign, 
but that many manufacturers and 
wholesale distributors who have here- 
tofore been skeptical of the value of 
the co-operative Save the Surface ac- 
tivities will no longer hesitate to invest 
their full share of time and money in 
this movement which has no equal in 
any other industry, and has meant so 
much for the prosperity of all 
branches of the paint and varnish 
trade.” 


If you never try Ex-in-o-lite Products you will never 
know why so many painters and decorators are specity- 
ing Ex-in-o-lite on their jobs. 


PXIN-O-LITE 


THIBAUT & WALKER CO. MFRS. 


STAIN 


Ex-in-o-lite Varnish, Enamel or Stain that you will be proud 


of it and your customer will be satisfied with your work, 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER COMPANY 


LONG ISLAND CITY 


NEW YORK 
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REFLEXALITE 


PURE zinc, white enamel, that 
you may, with confidence, re- 
commend to your customers on the = 
practical basis of combined n - saree 


economy, quality and durability. ULLAL) REFLEXALITE 


TRADE MARK ‘ 


The Keystone Line 
includes a finish 
for every surface. 


REG.U,S.OAT.OFF. 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 


Wig COMPANY 
aU WeYSTONE VARNISH CO 
Brooklyn, N. Yi WN, 1 | BOSTON, MASS: 


Hull, England Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 


MUNNS srze FIRSTCOATER 


THE OLD RELIABLE, SAFE 
CHEMICAL PRIMER 


FOR USE UNDER ee 
| E, WALL soot 
PAINT, VARNISH, KALSOMINE, W For Over Thirty Years 


PAPER, ETC. 


For Repair Work For new patches on old painted 
walls, tint Munns Wall Size First- 
coater to the shade of finishing 
coat. Lay in entire wall with this 
tinted Primer, when dry touch up 
new patches with paint prior to 
painting the whole surface. 


Sisk’s Paperhangers Sizing 


has been used under all conditions for pre- 
paring new and old walls for the hanging of 
delicate tints to the heaviest of burlaps 
and lincrustas. 


For Sizing Walls Use the Size made exactly as J 7 . 
Prior to Hanging given in formula. This will stop The basic and lime detecting feature of 
Wall Paper suction, neutralize lime and the SISK’S SIZING on new walls of fine or 


paper cannot peel if your paste is 
all right. High glossy painted or 
enameled walls are safe to hang 
Wall Paper after giving them a 
coat of Size. 
oive Painters will see from previous 
For Kalsomining remarks that the Size can be tinted 
if desired. Thus one coat of Size 
and one coat of kalsomine will be 
always found sufficient. 


SOLD WHERE PAINT IS SOLD 
wbetoceci Chabelnsrenhte Saker ath ied lich deen! 


E. A. MUNNS KALSOMINE 
COMPANY 


4 - 10 WATER STREET 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ae 
STOPS SUCTION ——— 
KILLS $ 


Ri iretzie in WRITE FOR PAMPHLET 


coarse finish attests to its quality. It’s a 
time and money saver on old walls—no old 
lime or kalsomine to Scrape off or var- 
nished or painted surfaces to wash, just 
apply SISK’S SIZING and the walls are 
ready for the paper. 


It’s the heaviest bodied sizing on the 
market, consequently the cheapest, as it 
reduces more. 1 gal. makes 5 and covers 
6,000 sq. ft. of surface. 


Have your jobber send you an assort- 
ment or write to us direct. 


The R. J. SISK CO. » Manufacturers New London, Conn. 
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The Bulliest Game 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HE bulliest game I know of is making money. I! do not look on 

making money as work. That makes it sound hard and sordid. 

It also emphasizes the wrong idea; that a man attends to busi- 

ness merely as a disagreeable necessity so that he can get through and 

play. But a man has not found himself nor found his right work 
until his work is more interesting and recreative than his play. 


Business is not only necessary but it is honorable. We talk a lot 
about fair play, but not much about fair work. We won't associate with 
a fellow in billiards or prize fighting if he cheats. If we find him hiding 
cards up his sleeve in a poker game we expel him from the club. The 
boy who takes unfair advantage in college football is not allowed on 
the team. 


And it is just as necessary to work fair as it is to play fair. For 
business is a game, the best game in the world. It is interesting and it is 
fun, but only so if it is straight. Crooked business is no more amus- 
ing than playing with loaded dice or betting on a sure thing. As a 
rule, business men are the straightest people in the world. And as a 
rule the bigger they are, the straighter they are; for the simple reason 
that a crook cannot get along very far before somebody spots him. 


Business is a cooperative game. It is give and take. The average 
business man does not make money by swindling nor does he profit 
by someone else’s loss. The great mass of merchants make money by 
helping others make money. In a normal business transaction both 
buyer and seller are gainers. 


The business fabric of this country is not rotten. It is sound and 
wholesome. 


(Copyright, 1925, by Dr. Frank Crane) 
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Colors and the Possibilities in Various Applications and Combinations Open a New 
World to the Master Painter and Decorator in His Use of Them—A Glimpse 
Into the Future and What It May Bring 


(Mr. Paul’s address which follows was 
presented at the State convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, held in Altoona, 
last January. Mr. Paul is the consulting 
colorist of the National Lead Company 
Research Laboratories, 111 Broadway, 
New York City.) 


HE use of painters’ colors for 
ornamental purposes is without 
doubt one of the earliest forms 

of decorative art. Today probably 
nine-tenths of all of the paint used is 
for the sake of decorative appearance. 
Regardiess of the condition of a 
paint film, the time to redecorate, from 
the standpoint of the average owner, is 
when the property first shows signs 
of poor appearance. This is, perhaps, 
most quickly brought about in the case 
of an exterior if the house next door is 
freshly painted, or in the interior if 
one room is newly decorated and the 
adjoining room is not. On analysis, 
the factor that probably impresses one 
first in newly painted work is the 
effectiveness of the color employed. 
After that, the fresh newness of ap- 
pearance, and then, on still closer ex- 
amination, notation of the workman- 


like or unworkmanlike manner in 
which the paint was applied. 
Admitted that all comparatively 


fresh work, because of glossy newness 
—provided the workmanship is gaod— 
possesses equal attention value, then 
the effectiveness of the color used is 
the dominant factor that carries the 
‘greatest appeal and makes the deepest 
first impression on the observer. If the 
color has been selected with discretion, 
the eye is satisfied; but if the scheme 
of treatment does not conform to the 
requirements of the object decorated, 
the result wil obviously be far from 
pleasing. 

While briefly touching on the value 
of proper color selection as primarily 
influencing the appearance of newly 
painted work, it must of necessity be 
kept in mind that, as the work increases 
in age, the importance of the color fac- 
tor decreases proportionately, appear- 
ance then becoming large'y a question 
of durability of the paint. A paint so 
constituted as to best withstand me- 
chanical and climatical conditions to 
which it is exposed will obvious'y pre- 
serve for the longest time the best ap- 
pearance. That is entirely a question 
of proper selection and proportion of 


By M. Rae Paul 


pigment and vehicle to be used, gov- 
erned by the surface condition encoun- 
tered, coupled with the know'edge and 
ability of the craftsman handling the 


Painting Tomorrow 
vl P ELE painter has 


far from ex- 
hausted the means at 
his disposal for creat- 
ing new and interesting 
effects,” says Mr. Paul 
in his conclusion of 
this constructive and 
entertaining paper. “To 
design a side wall so as 
to admit by a slight 
change in illumination 
the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of stencil borders, 
panels and mural paint- 
ings, is as yet in the 
future. As time goes 
on, however, and the 
economy of efficiently 
utilizing all available 
space assumes greater 
importance, the possi- 
bilities for employing 
these new methods of 
color treatment, to con- 
form to the various 
purposes of a single in- 
terior, will be readily 
apparent. Consequent- 
ly, much is in store for 
the master painter of to- 
morrow.” 


work. Such a question is aside from 
the purpose of this paper, but should 
not be overlooked if something more 


than just temporary attractiveness of 
appearance is desired. 

Since appearance is a primary con- 
sideration, it would seem to fo‘low that 
the ability to produce the most attract- 
ive work would be one of the requisites 
most sought after in a painter. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the painter who 
would make the most of his opportu- 
nity should have a fairly thorough 
knowledge of color. This does not 
alone mean the ability to duplicate a 
sample whose ingredients are unknown, 
happily combine different colors, nor 
yet be able to execute the artistic fin- 
ishes on the Tiffany, lace stencil or 
two-tone figured type. It means that, 
in addition to a knowlege of how these 
color effects are obtained, a higher 
knowledge of when and when not to 
employ them in the decoration. Inci- 
dentally, the ability to express this 
knowledge should be carefully culti- 
vated in order that sound, constructive 
arguments may be voiced when it be- 
comes advisable to caution against the 
adoption of a scheme of treatment that 
appears obviously unsuited for use in 
certain areas. The indifferent painter, 
who is willing to apply any scheme, 
provided the owner seems to like it, 
would see little use in trying to guide 
the color se‘ection. If, however, one 
stops to consider that each and every 
piece of work turned out is a direct 
advertisement of the painter’s abitity, 
and since it has already been pointed 
out that the color factor probably bears 
the greatest influence on the appearance 
of the work, it will easi'y be seen that 
the ability to advise in a constructive 
manner will enable the painter to make 
the most of each opportunity for ad- 
vertising his worth. 


ile HE need of turning out work of a 
variety best suited to create a 


favorable impression would seem to 
have obvious advantages. How, though, 
is it possible to be sure that each and 
every job wi'l look as well as the pre- 
ceding work? This can invariably be — 
accomplished if care is taken in the 
color selection. The particular co!ors 
chosen, however, depend entirely upon 
the point of view from which their 
selection is considered. The normal 
interpretation of color requirements 
for an interior or exterior, once an ob- 
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swrvation has been made, is always pos- 
ive. As a rule one only pays sufficient 
tention to sense impressions to get 
te needed meaning out of them. 
yeryone instinctive y does this in the 
jost economical way. As a person 
rows in experience he is able to get 
ong with less and less of the out- 
‘ard impression. When it is discov- 
eed that a dark interior is to be con- 
dered, the decorator thinks at once 
fa lighter scheme of treatment, with- 
ut any intricate reasoning involved. 
a the same way, on seeing a horse, 
ne does not pause to examine to see 
“it has four legs; and then, again, 
iany intelligent persons do not know 
ow many legs a fly has, although they 
ave observed a fly, from the point of 
iew of comfort, a thousand times. In 
iort, the interpretation of observation 
; immediate, but similarity of inter- 
‘retation, in so far as color is concern- 
d, depends entirely upon the point of 
iew. Two painters may agree that 
ght tints should be employed in a dark 
iterior, and yet will differ in the selec- 
on of the particular colors to be used, 
ecause they instinctively commenced 
zasoning from two different angles of 
pproach, 


[YOR example, in the illustration 


t (Figure 1 after Jalstrow), one ob- 
2rver may immediately be reminded 
f a poorly drawn duck, another will 
2earabbit. This difference of opinion 
ccurs because those agreeing to the 
ormer selected the left side of the 
gure for first examination, while those 
greeing to the latter approached the 
gure for inspection from the right. 

It is, therefore, always well to con- 
der problems of color selection from 
3 Many points of view as possible, in 
rder that all of the decorative re- 
uirements be fulfilled. Perhaps the 
rst thought should be given to the 
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FIGURE 1 


layman’s natural preference of color. 
In an attempt to obtain an understand- 
ing of the response excited by certain 
colors, experiments were conducted by 
the writer to serve as a check on pre- 
vious similar investigations by Luck- 
iesh. The experiments consisted of 
the presentation of eighteen different 
colors to a large number of subjects 
(both male and female) in the ap- 
proved method of “paired compari- 
sons”; that is, each color being com- 
pared with each of the remaining sev- 
enteen colors in carefully selected or- 
der, this method giving 153 pairs of 
colors for each observer’s considera- 
tion, All precautions were taken to 
prevent suggestion and eliminate asso- 
ciation, in order to obtain a measure by 
the preferential method of the innate 
appeal of different colors. The inves- 
tigations covered more than 36,000 in- 
dividual records. The results of the 
most recent test, expressed in curves, 
are given in the following table: 

Such data as these establish color 
preference on such a basis as to enable 
the painter to anticipate the probable 
color choice on the part of the owner 
and incidentally determine with a fair 
degree of accuracy the amount of 
thought that has probably been ac- 
corded its se'ection. Thus, if a shade 
of yellow is proposed, it is reasonable 
to believe that some thought may have 
been given the problem, since dark yel- 
low shows itself, in the above table, to 
be less preferable by common consent 
than any of the other colors. Light 
blue, on the other hand, has command- 
ed the attention of so many it may 
readily be supposed one choosing that 
color may have done so for purely pref- 
erential reasons, without any consider- 
ation as to its probable appearance on 
the surface to be decorated. ['urther 
examination of Table I will show in 


structural lines 
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general a natural preference for strong 
colors rather than their tints or shades. 
The only exceptions to this, apparent 
in the average, are found in the green, 
blue and violet tints where a slight 
preterence for the tint is shown. 


N Table II it is interesting to note 
the distinct difference existing be- 


tween male and female choices. Tor 
exampie, where the male preference 
for red on both grounds was compara- 
tively low—that is to say, 48.87% — 
the female preference for red was 
72.97%, or nearly double. On the 
other hand, the male preference for 
both grounds averaged of green, given 
as 68.85%, is nearly double that of the 
female, which falls as low as 38.8%. 
A general know.edge, on the part of 
the painter, of the results obtained 
from this investigation will enable him 
to anticipate the probable color choice 
on the part of the client. 

The second point of view from 
which to consider color selection for 
decorative purposes has to do with the 
architectural details encountered. Be- 
cause the archivect is the first to com- 
plete his work, great responsibility falls 
upon the decorator, who must give 
considerable thought and care to the 
work which has gone before and for- 
mulate his plans accordingly. In many 
cases structural features are missing, 
and it falls upon the painter to supply, 
in some way, points of decorative in- 
terest which will tend to aid in supply- 
ing and strengthening the missing 
Many times rooms 
are encountered whose architectural 
details must be preserved as perma- 
nent features, such, for example, as 
beautiful woodwork, pilasters, col- 
umns, and so forth, in which case the 
decorator must arrange his scheme to 
fall in accord with these structural de- 
tails present, so as not to weaken their 
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natural color or strength of line. If 
they are to be painted, however, the 
decorator should employ the strongest 
colors he is intending to use in empha- 
sizing these structural lines, so that 
they may not be overshadowed by a 
-blaze of color applied to a less active 
portion of the interior, such as the side 
wall. On the other hand, however, 
care must be taken to avoid painting 
these structural features in such a way 
as to make them appear detached from 
the color scheme as a whole, for, what- 
ever treatment is used, a careful rela- 
tionship between the structural or ac- 
tive and non-active parts of the build- 
ing should be preserved. Every feat- 
ure of the active and non-active parts 
should be clearly indicated, and yet not 
unpleasantly defined by too sharp con- 
trasts, but with a clear and well- 
planned scheme that will assemble it 
as the seemingly natural outcome of a 
great decorative and harmonious 
whole. 

It should also be remembered that 
the decorator may so treat a room by 
the proper use of certain colors and 
designs as to apparently change the 
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room size. This is accomplished in a 
case of color, for instance, by treating 
a small room with a cold, receding blue 
that will tend to make the room ap- 
pear larger. On the other hand, a 
color on a warm order, such as red, if 
applied to the side walls of a large 
room will seem to diminish its size to 
a surprising degree. The ceiling also 
may be apparently lowered by the ap- 
plication of a dark scheme of treat- 
ment in place of the customary light 
tint. These apparent changes are sim- 
ply visual illusions, a typical example 
of which is shown in Figure 2. 


T first glance this figure would 
seem to be composed of a series 


of spirals gradually circling until they 
approached a central point. A careful 
examination, however, will reveal a 


FIGURE 4 


series of concentric circles. This may 
readily be proved by applying a pencil 
point to one of the circles and tracing 
it around until the starting point has 
been reached. This is, of course, an 
exaggerated example of visual illusion 
and has only been introduced to show 
how readily the eye may be deceived. 
One simple example as directly applied 
to the interior decoration of a hallway 
is shown in Fig. 3, 


Here are two hallways, A and B, 


each being identical in every dimension 


save that in the case of A a horizon- 
tally designed scheme of treatment has 
been accorded the side walls and in the 
case. of B a vertical treatment has been 
employed that tends to bring the long, 
narrow hall into better proportions, 


because its extreme length has not been 
overemphasized as in the previous illus- 


tration. The introduction of vertical 
lines tends to foreshorten and appar- 
ently decrease its length, whereas the 
horizontal treatment accorded it above 
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seems to lower the ceiling line and in 
crease its length to an unfortunate de 
gree. This briefly illustrates the poggj 
bilities for employing color and des} 
in such a manner as to create an if 
son of better proportion in the poe 
shaped room. 

Figure 4 presents another type 
visual illusion, a study of which © 
show that concentration of attentiot 
some point of intersection of the w 
lines gives a dark clouded effect 4 
those other points of intersection im 
mediately surrounding the one t 
examination. As the eye slowly m 
the shadowy spots waver and ap 
follow the eye, always just avoidi 
in a decidedly disconcerting maz 
This illusion is often found in th 
case of ventilators near the ceiling o1 
in tiles or lineoleum blocks, creati 
distintly unfavorable impression i! 
great a color contrast is employed 
its execution. 

These examples have only bee 
troduced to emphasize the impo 
of attention to details in the desigr 
and the danger of too great color con: 
trasts that may easily be overlooked in 
the beginning but that will gradually 
serve to irritate the observer if not 
properly corrected. 


HE third point of view from 


which to consider color selectior 
for decorative purposes is the apparent 
change of color due to influencing sur- 
roundings. This may be demonstrated 
in the following: 
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FIGURE 5 


An observer, “A,” standing in a yel- 
low room gazing into a green room as 
illustrated by Figure 5, and a second 
observer, “B,” standing in a blue room 
and gazing into the same green room 
would, if called upon to prepare color 
samples of the particular green they 
saw, never agree. “A” would mix a 
green that favored blue, while “B,” on 
the other hand, would tint his green 
until it assumed a yellowish cast. The 
apparent change of difference 1s 
brought about when the color under 
observation is in sufficient contact with 
other tints and shades to excite an un- 
conscious response to more than a sif- 
gle color sensation. This change, inso- 
far as depth of tone jis concerned, is 
indicated in Figure 6, where two grays 
are shown which appear different, due 
to the one having been surrounded by 
white and the other by black. 


FIGURE 7 


As a matter of fact, both grays are 
dentical, as may easily be proved if 
-wo holes are so cut in an opaque paper 
is to expose both gray stars for the 
yurpose of brightness comparison. This 
is far more emphatic when chromatic 


instead of achromatic colors are em-_ 


ployed. Two matched greens, provided 
qne is exposed on a light yellow ground 
and the other on a dark blue ground 
will seem to show a marked difference, 
due to not only brightness contrast, 
but, in addition, contrast of hue. Many 
interiors have been ruined because the 
color for stencil, trim, panels or other 
surfaces was selected for its pleasing 
appearance, with little thought to how 
it would be weakened or destroyed 
through contact with different hues. 
A knowledge of this change as de- 
scribed will help to explain and over- 
come many troubles resulting from 
poor appearance of a color which, prior 
to its application, seemed excellent for 
use. 


HE fourth point of view from 
which to consider color selec- 


tion for decorative purposes is the 
ability of the colors, together with the 
type of finish and design, to properly 
portray the character of the interior in 
which they are to be used. That is, 
to a certain extent, illustrated in Fig- 
ures 7 to 16, inclusive, although it must 
be kept in mind, when examining them, 
that none of the panels shown are rec- 
ommended for actual use. They are 
intended only to illustrate the innate 
appeal to the imagination possessed by 
color and design that render them suffi- 
ciently flexible to be so arranged as to 
portray or suggest at first glance the 
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FIGURE 8 


character of the interior in which they 
are to be employed. Regardless of 
whether the interior is a church, thea- 
tre, home or school, it is possible, by 
the proper use of color, finish and de- 
sign, immediately to establish its pur- 
pose in the mind of the observer as 
such. For example, Figure 7 depicts 
a warm, gray ground, over which a 
pale gray lace stencil has been em- 
ployed, wiped out in the upper center 
to permit the introduction of a leaf and 
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flower motif—a delicate panel treat- 
ment that would easily lend itself to 
the interior of a shop wherein articles 
such as powder and perfume are sold. 

This treatment would, however, be 
entirely unsuited for use in a bank, 
where a more conventional type of 
treatment would be required. Starting 
with a cream ground and applying over 
it a warm two-tone glaze composed of 
burnt sienna and raw umber, bordered 
with plain striping lines to set the glaze 
off in panels, would give an effect rich 
yet, at the same time, sufficiently con- 
servative to typify the character of the 
bank interior. 

The other extreme would be the life 
and brilliance that could be signified 
in the side wall treatment of a cabaret 
by the introduction of some unbalanced 
movement such as is shown in Figure 
8. This type of motif, executed in 
bright colors, appeals to the imagina- 
tion, and is suggestive of the life and 
movement in the cabaret as against the 
rich yet somber and well-balanced de- 
sign found in Figure 9, that is typical 
of the church. In this panel a yellow 
gold has been antiqued down to a rich 
depth of tone which gradually darkens 
as it approaches the symbolic motif in 
the center. This glazed type of treat- 
ment on a dull gold order, although 
well suited for use in certain church 
interiors, would be found very unde- 
sirable for use in the home, where a 
broken-surface type of treatment on 
the rolled-paper effect, as shown in 
Figure 10, would appear far more in- 
teresting. On the other hand, it may 
readily be imagined how weak this 
would appear in cetrain theatres, since 
it holds little appeal to the imagination 


FIGURE 10 


as compared with Figure 11. Here is 
something purely imaginary, where 
creams and soft browns were used in 
a gold-figured effect, together with 
bright yellows and rich blues. Touches 
of complementary orange and a little 
emerald green were introduced in com- 
bination to produce this panel, that not 
only pleases the eye but stimulates the 
imagination, creating an atmosphere 
highly desirable in the case of a theatre. 

When considering, however, other 
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FIGURE 11 


types of interiors, such as the academy 
of music, it will be found that the ap- 
peal should take an entirely different 
form. In the theatre the appeal was 
made to the eye, wherein the academy 
of music the appeal is made almost 
entirely to the ear, consequently no 
type of wall treatment should be intro- 
duced that is in any way distracting. 
Figure 12 shows a panel wherein the 
ground is on a soft, warm gray, re- 
lieved by a simple banding line of sub- 


FIGURE 14 


FIGURE 12 


dued golden tan, with the necessary 
stencil introduced for decorative pur- 
poses which assists in explaining the 
type of interior. 


O THER large, interiors, however, 
should not necessarily be treated 


in the plain gray suggested for the 
academy, since the large wall sur- 
faces, if permitted to remain unbroken, 
would undoubtedly appear decidedly 
cold, despite the warmth of the gray 


FIGURE 15 
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plied, and lend a formal, inhospitabie 
mosphere. This is easily relieved by 
e introduction of striping lines of 
lor to outline the panel shown in 
eure 13, wherein a cream ground has 
en applied and finished by tamping 
1 spots of dull red, green and blue 
“means of a sponge to obtain a mot- 
d effect. Then, again, an all-over 
ncil effect might, in panel form, be 
ppily emp!oyed. Such a treatment 
shown in Figure 14, where a Tiffany 
ish was applied over a cream ground 
d, while the finish was still wet, a 
y stencil was laid over the Tiffany 


d certain portions of it wiped out: 


th a dry cloth to permit the ground 
lor to show through, as indicated in 
e illustration. This is a somewhat 
dical departure from the customary 
-Over stencil effect, since the univer- 
l practice is to permit the ground 
lor, over which the stencil is to be 
plied, to first dry, after which the 
encil color is tamped on through the 
les in the stencil by means of the 
stomary stencil brush. 

It may readily be seen how heavy 
id out of place this treatment would 
pear in a lady’s boudoir, where pale, 
ft tints on the orchid variety might 
tter suggest, together with some ap- 
Opriate motif, the light delicacy of 
fect required. This is illustrated in 
igure 15, yet on examination it will 
adily be seen that as an effect its 
es are quite limited. A scheme of 
iS type, applied to a restaurant, would 
distinctly incongruous, yet the writer 
is Seen it attempted. Picture a low- 
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ceilinged grill room with an abundance 
of dark wood trim, and the appropri- 
ateness of Figure 16, rendered in a 
warm, rich, blended Tiffany, will at 
once be appreciated. 

The blending out of the glazing 
colors into the pale cream ground as 
the ceiling line is approached will 
lighten and seem to add height to the 
side wall, while the introduction of 
an odd symbolic motif will lend a re- 
lieving touch of individuality to the 
otherwise simple, Tiffany effect. 


FIGUR® 16 
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FIGURE 18 


HUS a few effects have been il- 
lustrated, together with the 

type of finish and design, representa- 
tively typical of the modern methods 
of conventional wall decoration. To 
the painter of today it may seem that 
the craft has, through experiment, ex- 
hausted all of the possibilities that 
color holds forth for creating interest- 
ing effects suited for use in interior 
decoration. It may further seem that 
the painter of tomorrow will be 
forced to simply copy, with the nec- 
essary modifications to suit the char- 
acter of the times, that which has gone 
before. Happily enough, this is not 
strictly true. Continual research in 
the field of color is constantly reveal- 
ing methods of approach to color prob- 
lems that enable the accomplishment 
of effects in strikingly different man- 
ners than have previously been at- 
tempted. Figures 17 and 18 are illus- 
trative of this fact. Figure 17 is a 
photograph of an oil painting taken 
under natural white illumination, and 
Figure 18 is a photograph of the 
same oil painting taken under an arti- 
ficial red illumination, yet the former 
is a portrait, while the latter shows 
a landscape. This painting, by Charles 
Bittinger, of the National Academy, 
would seem to indicate a radical de- 
parture from the accepted painting 
practice. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the difference developed is 
simply due to a better understanding 
of the possibilities that color has al- 
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Yo You Know Decorative Art 
Better Than Your Customer 


ye Decorator and Painter Must Keep Abreast of the Times If He Desires to Hold His 
Business in Spite of the Encroachment of the “Amateur Interior Dec- 


to criticize the public for its 
support and patronage of the 
nan decorator. Sarcastic references 
made as to their total incapacity ; 
their lack of practical knowledge 
i experience ; to the supposition that 
ir knowledge is obtained from a six 
eks’ course in a correspondence 
ol of interior decoration. Hardly 
trade convention passes without 
ne speaker refers to the deplorable 
t that their numbers are constantly 
the increase or dwells upon the 
-m they are doing by capturing good 
lers from an easily fooled public, 
, short sighted to patronize the re- 
‘ctable and legitimate members of 
» trade who have spent many years 
the acquirement of experience and 
1ipment for the orderly carrying on 
the business of house painting and 
orating. 
While it is not to be denied that there 
some cause for complaint, it seems 
the writer that there has been no 
lication of a healthy desire to prop- 
y analyze the situation and discover 
emedy. This condition is not a new 
e by any means, as in one way or 
other good business has been lost 
‘ough the encroachment of the “ama- 
ir interior decorator” on the “‘sacred 
eserves” of the old line house painter 
d decorator for a decade or two. It 
quires only a superficial analysis of 
e situation to understand the why 
id wherefore. Let me hasten to say 
at while a number of “painful expe- 
ances” with the present crop of “Cor- 
spondence School Graduates” would 
iturally prevent the writer from pos- 
gas a champion of their cause, he is 
ee to admit that they have made great 
adway, for two very good reasons. 
First of all, any person, man or 
oman, who is engaged during the day 
making his or her living in another 
1¢ of business, with enough “pep” 
id ambition to take up a course of 
udy to acquire knowledge of the art 
f the interior decorator is taking a 
ep in the direction of success. They 
10w what they want and are willing 
) spend money for instruction and 
ng hours for study. That this invest- 
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| a is a tendency in the trade 


orator” in His Field 


By Robert N. Hunter 


ment of time and of money is fruitful 
in the development of ability cannot be 
denied by even the most pessimistic of 
critics, 

Secondly, we must all admit that 
women are by nature more inclined to 
take an active interest in anything that 


Old Time Methods 
66 HERE was a 


time when it 
was all sufficient to lay 
in a stock of paints and 
wall papers, hang up a 
sign outside the shop 
advertising the fact that 
the firm was engaged 
in the business of paint- 
ing and decorating, and 
then sit down and wait 
for the customers to 
come in with their or- 
ders,” says Mr. Hun- 
‘ter. “Every one was 
content to travel along 
from season to season 
perfectly satisfied to let 
the customer make se- 
lection of colors or tints 
of colors and kalsomine 
and selections of pat- 

terns of wall paper. 

“A great change has 
taken place so far as the 
buyer is concerned, but 
I regret to say that a 
very large percentage 
of the trade still adheres 
tenaciously to old theo- 
ries and standards.” 


pertains to the home and its adornment 
than are men, and when they combine 
this natural instinct with artistic talent 
as well as aggressive business ability 
they produce a combination that com- 
pels respect as well as fear on the part 
of the old-style decorator. I hold that 
the great influx of the amateur into 
the decorating business should not 
cause alarm. On the contrary, there is 
every reason to welcome the increase 
of popular interest that the recruiting 
of amateur talent indicates. Many 
other lines of trade have been greatly 
benefited through the enterprise of the 
amateur. 


NE has only to refer to the art of 
the photographer to forcibly 


illustrate this point, as will be freely 
admitted by any one who has any 
knowledge of the development of pho- 
tography during the last thirty years. 
The professional photographer was 
compelled to adopt styles and methods 
of post-printing, mounting and fram- 
ing because of the enthusiastic enter- 
prise of the amateur photographer 
through whose competitions and exhi- 
bitions the public became educated to 
such an extent that the professionals 
were obliged to change from the stand- 
ards that they had been following and 
fall into line, to keep step with the 
procession started by the amateur. 
Time or space does not allow that | 
should refer to the many other lines in 
which the amateur compelled the atten- 
tion of the professional, except to re- 
iterate that any trade or profession 
which has sufficient merit to attract the 
attention of the public, as is indicated 
by the large and ever-increasing num- 
ber of people who are studying interior 
decoration with a view of adopting it 
as a profession, is on the road to creat- 
ing a condition of prosperity which the 
trade has never before enjoyed. 

Much fault is found with the sever- 
ity of present styles and the absolute 
barrenness of ceiling and wall treat- 
ments, but to any one who has lived 
long enough to have recollections of 
the monstrosities of the past it is not 
at all strange that the rising generation 
rebelled and banished all of the “old 
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and fussy” as well as overornate ceil- 
ings and walls and furnishings. The 
present demand for simpzcicity, for san- 
itariness, is rea.ly a healthy indication 
of an earnest desire on the part of the 
present generation to have the things 
that they understand, and no one can 
blame them for refusing to appreciate 
or understand some of the mysteries 
of. the old-fashioned fresco painter, re- 
lief worker and decorator who ran 
wild in the spread of stencils, stiff 
flowers, “aged” cupids and “spaghetti 
relief work.” These things were very 
popular in their day, but in the light of 
present knowledge they were popular 
only because the lack of education on 
the part of the customer compelled 
admiration for the skill of the crafts- 
man, whose training was developed to 
faithfully copy ancient forms and 
colors, but entirely without any artistic 
inspiration or academic training. 


HAT we are gradually returning 


to an appreciation of orna- 
mental decoration is admitted and that 
we are in great need of trained work- 
ers is attested by the attention given to 
the subject of trade schools and ap- 
prentice training in our conventions 
and by the trade press. This develop- 
ment of appreciation will under the 
circumstances be gradual, as will the 
development of the talent to take care 
of it. Under the watchful and dis- 
criminating eye of an educated public, 
and the efforts and experiments of the 
amateur as wel as the enterprising 
advancement of the professional, a 
new and refined translation of the an- 
cient styles will be revived, and along 
with it will naturally come the talent 
to take care of it. 

In this connection the writer often 
wonders how much of an effort is made 
by the average painter and decorator 
to keep posted on the many changes in 
styles, methods and materials constant- 
ly being brought out season after sea- 
son. In his own practice he finds it 
necessary, because of the demands of 
his customers, to keep one step ahead 
in order to understand and cater to the 
well-posted housekeeper of the present 
time. To be thus prepared he finds it 
advisable to invest considerable time 
and some money in the following vari- 
ous channels: watching the book pub- 
lishers’ advertisements to keep track of 
the new publications on the subject of 
interior decoration (of which there are 
many); carefully peruse the popular 
magazines as well as the columns in 
the newspapers devoted to the same 
subject ; attending a'l exhibitions kin- 
dred to the business, such as architec- 
tural, building trades and Own Your 
Home shows; visiting and inspecting 
the newest hotels, office buildings, the- 
atres, museums, etc. 

This seems like a large list, and I 
imagine there are many who will say 
that it would take too much time to 
undertake this sort of education. But 
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as large as the list may see, it is by 
no means all that can be done with 
profit by the enthusiastic and enterpris- 
ing man engaged in this line of work. 
While it is not necessary for a man to 
make a slave of himself and neglect 
the regular routine of his business to 
do this, it is neverthe‘ess necessary for 
him to give as much time and attention 
to it as is possibie whenever the season 
of inactivity in business will permit 
him. And if it happens that some of 
the readers of this article live at too 
great a distance from the !arge cities 
and centers where exhibitions of this 
nature are held, it is possible for them 
to make up for this loss by a conscien- 
tious study of the books and maga- 
zines which, without the shadow of a 
doubt, are the source of inspiration and 
education of the modern housekeeper. 


PROSPECTIVE customer be- 


comes more than a_ prospect 
when it is found that the man at the 
selling end of an interview is not only 
thorough'y posted and informed, but is 
sympathetic and sincere'y interested in 
the suggestions which may be made as 
the natural result of the information 
and instruction which has been gleaned 
from a faithful study of the articles 
and suggestions which are being made 
from day to day and month to month 
in the newspapers and magazines. 

A lawyer will say that preparation is 
more than half the battle and that 
thorough preparation has more to do 
with winning cases than spontaneous 
oratory at the time of the trial. The 
same thing can be said of the interior 
decorator’s plan of campaign. Thor- 
ough preparation to meet his custom- 
ers and to cater to their whims and 
fancies is something more than serving 
an apprenticeship and a_ thorough 
knowledge of the technical side of the 
business. No man can continue to do 
business and satisfy the present crop 
of customers entirely on the basis of 


knowledge gained by him during his: 


term of apprenticeship. Good con- 
tracts and orders are lost to the practi- 
cal house painter and decorator and 
won by the impractical shopkeeper or 
so-called interior decorator. They are 
lost because of the latter’s knowledge 
and acquaintanceship with the “new 
things” which the enterprising house- 
keeper must have as a matter of course 
in order to keep step with her neigh- 
bors, relatives and friends. 

The term “old fogey” is often ap- 
plied to conscientious and competent 
house painters and decorators who 
either fail to understand through lack 
of acquaintanceship with the fads and 
fancies of the day or who stubbornly 
refuse to sympathize with or to under- 
stand these things because of their lack 
of interest and appreciation of the need 
of making a change. Changes in styles, 
methods and materials are a good thing 
for business. This is il'ustrated by the 
results of the enterprise of the experts 
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responsib:e for the changes from sea- 
son to season in the sty:es of clothing 
for men and women. The designers 


_and manufacturers of these products 


know that business would be at a com- 
parative standstill unless the styles 
were changed periodically, and one can 
readily imagine how long a dressmaker 
would last if she persisted in makir 

the costumes for her customers the 
same year after year. Competitors 
woud pop up in all directions and find 
her former patrons very easy picking. 


A pues situation is the same with the 
painter and decorator. We hear 
complaints from all sections of the 
country that “times are not like they 
used to be,” especially by the old- 
timers in the business, whereas the sit- 
uation is somewhat different from the 
viewpoint of the “new timers.” 


There was a time within the memory 
of many of the readers of this maga- 
zine when it was a'l-sufficient to lay in 
a stock of paints and wall papers, hang 
up a sign outside of the shop advertis- 
ing the fact that the firm was engaged 
in the business of painting and deco- 
rating, and then sit down and wait for 
the customers to come in with their 
orders. Here and there an enterpris- 
ing firm or proprietor would have a 
show window for the exhibition of a 
samp:e or two of wall paper and a few 
glass jars containing dry colors of 
more or less varied assortment. Walls 
were either painted or papered. Ceil- 
ings were kalsomined or frescoed, and 
woodwork was either. painted or 
grained. 

This condition was so uniform that 
it had reached a standard where every- 
body was content to trave! a ong from 
season to season perfectly satisfied to 
permit the customer to make selections 
of colors or tints of paint and kalso- 
mine and se’ection of patterns of wall 
paper. There was little, if any. litera- 
ture obtainable dealing with the sub- 
ject. There was not much _ interest 
either by the buyer or the seller. 
Painting and papering was treated 
more as a necessity than as a luxury. — 

A great change has taken place in 
so far as the buyer is concerned, but I 
regret to note that a very large per- 
centage of the trade still adhere tena- 
ciously to old theories and standards. 
It matters not whether the modern 
housekeeper occupies a room, an apart- 
ment, a bungalow or a house. Her 
interest is keen and enthusiastic, and 
must be catered to if her patronage is 
to be secured. While it is true that the 
professional architect has a great deal 
of influence and authority as to what 
treatment is to be given to new or im- 
portant and large undertakings, it 1s 
neverthe'ess true that the painter and 
decorator, if he is a'‘ive to the situation 
can have “‘all to say” with the bulk of 
“established homes.” 

There is really no valid reason for 
complaint, as we have known that some 
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Bhan finds dollars 


in a “haunted” house 


HE Shirley House had a reputation. 

People said it was haunted. Certainly 
it was an eyesore as it hid in an overgrowth 
of brush, with shutters tightly locked, its 
boards bare and unpainted. 


Dobson, master painter, didn’t believe in 
ghosts. But he saw in the Shirley House an 
idea for a money-making “‘Save the Surface” 
campaign. 

He approached the owner with some “‘Save 
the Surface”’ facts, and agreed to paint the 
Shirley House at cost, with a small share of 
the profits if the house could be sold. Ina 
few weeks’ time, the Shirley House took on 
a new and brighter look. Then Dobson 
launched his ‘‘Save the Surface’’ 
campaign. 

The local newspapers carried Dob- 
son’s invitation to inspect the much 
changed Shirley House. The local 
movie theatre flashed his message on 
the screen. Dobson also sent an in- 
vitation to all his prospects asking 


them to come to see how paint had put an 
end to ruin and decay, the only real ghosts 


that ever haunted old Shirley House. 


Dobson not only got every cent of his 
money back when the Shirley House was 
sold at a neat profit. He also secured so 
many painting contracts from people who 
had come to see the renovated Shirley House 
that two new men were added to his paint 
crew. And the cream of all painting work 
still goes to Dobson. 


Not all painters have Dobson’s opportun- 
ity. But with the help of the “‘Save the Sur- 
face’’ campaign, any painter can profitably 
emphasize the civic and personal value of 

well-painted homes. 


Your fellow townspeople want bet- 
ter homes and a better town. Tell them 
what it means to save the surface. 
You'll find that a real, live interest in 
your home town will uncover enough 
painting work to keep you busy every 
month of the year. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Makers of Dutch Boy white-lead and other 
Dutch Boy paint products 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 437 Chestnut Street. 
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of those engaged in the business are 
prone to make as to the impractica- 
bility of the suggestions or requests 
made by their customers who have 
been inspired through studying the 
suggestions contained in the columns 
of the popular magazines devoted to 
that purpose. In order to be prepared 
to understand and to meet these sug- 
gestions and requests, it is obvious that 
the enterprising decorator should read 
and digest what these magazines and 
newspapers contain, not with an un- 
friendly bias or inclination to criticize 
or find fault, but rather as items of 
news and advance information as well 
as instruction. We know of no better 
way to remove the cobwebs and rust 
from the brains and imagination. 


E are not inclined to belittle the 


knowledge of the thoroughly 
trained decorator as opposed to the 
superficial knowledge of the so-called 
“interior decorator.” The more knowl- 
edge and education a business man 
may have, the broader and more liberal 
his views will be of things in general 
and of his own line in particular. His 
attitude in meeting his customers will 
be more friendly and make it much 
easier for him to make their sugges- 
tions and hints the basis for the scheme 
of decoration for their homes. 

With a foundation of thorough train- 
ing on the technical side of the busi- 
ness, in combination with tactful ap- 
proach and understanding as well as 
the employment of a little diplomatic 
strategy, all things are possible. For 
illustration, let us say that the pros- 
pective customer has reached a point 
where, after considerable thought and 
study, it has been concluded to treat the 
ceilings and walls of all rooms of the 
home in severely plain tints of paint. 
Now, if the decorator will but realize 
that the average housekeeper has defi- 
nite reasons which are all-sufficient to 
her ‘for any plan that she may have 
for the adornment of her home; and, 
knowing this, it behooves the deco- 
rator to find out if possible where and 
why she obtained the inspiration for 
this particular effect or method of pro- 
cedure. Nine times out of ten he will 
find that she has been busy absorbing 
ideas from an exhaustive study of 
fashion hints, descriptions of the deco- 
rations of new hotels and the decora- 
tions of the homes of her friends. No 
matter how depressing or discouraging 
it might be to the decorator to find 
himself confronted with a request to 
submit estimates for a plain job of this 
type, he must not give up hope of im- 
proving the situation for his benefit. 
He has it in his power to agree with 
his customer and yet win the order, not 
on a price basis, but because of appro- 
priate suggestions which he might 
make to not only support his customer’s 
ideas, but improve just enough first 
to indicate that he not only under- 
stands and sympathizes, but, with a 
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“YOU MUST APPRECIATE THE VALUES OF HARMONY OF COLOR AND DEC- 
ORATION IN SEEMINGLY SO UNIMPORTANT A DETAIL AS WAX CANDLES 
‘ FOR THE DRESSING TABLE.” 


little touch here and there, an effect of 
individuality may be obtained through 
the employment of his skilled crafts- 
men, and if these hints and helpful 
ideas are conscientiously advanced they 
cannot fail to produce resuits. 

If the decorator is sincere in his 
belief that the customer’s request to 
have the ceilings and walls absolutely 
and severely plain is wrong, he can 
find ways and means, after a careful 
study of the situation to relieve the sit- 
uation in such a way as to give his 
customer what she desires and at the 


same time to satistfy himself. A tact- 
ful inquiry as to the type and dominant 
color note of the hangings, furniture, 
carpets, etc., will give him the oppor- 
tunity to display his taste and good 
judgment and incidentally to place 
him in a different position than he 
would occupy if he merely submitted 
his estimate without suggestions or m- 
dication of a desire to co-operate. 
With this thought in mind we would 
point out that it is possible to have 
good effects, even if the ceilings and 
Continued on page 67 
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BorLARGE ark MIMPORTANT WORK” 


ARMORITE 
Flat conforms 
to certain stan- 
dards of results 
and cost so es- 
sential to fine 
j3obs where 
large surfaces 
must be covered 
and the best 
finish obtained. 
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It is the best 
possible flat that 
can be made 
oe. ee for the exacting 
FF; I. tt alia ha if requirements of 
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We emphasize ARMORITE’S greater density and whiteness because it means: 


1—That ARMORITE is particularly well adapted to stip- 
pling and to the newer “rubber sponge,’’ mottled, 
glazed, marbelized and other effects. 


2—That ARMORITE will stand considerable thinning— 
a quart of turpentine to a gallon of ARMORITE. 


3—That this insures the lowest net cost. 


Trial Order solicited from Master Painters for a case of 6-1 
gallon cans. Also for 6-1 gallon cans of ARMORITE GOLD 
SEAL GLOSS WHITE — a very superior white enamel. 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COM PANY 


NEWARK,N. J. 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthehandle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 
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California Holds 21st Convention 


seorge I. Bowen, of San Francisco, Elected President of the Golden State Association 
—San Diego Selected for the 1926 Meeting—Many Constructive Addresses 
—Secretary Woolley Re-elected for Sixth Time 


| HE twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the State Asso- 
| ciation of Master Painters 
id Decorators of California was held 
the Hotel Vendome, San Jose, 
hursday, Friday and Saturday, 
muary 8, 9 and 10. There was a 
rge attendance, a lively interest in 
\e many constructive addresses that 
ere presented, which developed 
uch discussion, and a general senti- 
ent expressed that the association 
ill show a healthy growth during the 
mming year. It was decided that a 
‘ate organizer should be appointed by 
e State executive board, who should 
avel over the State in an effort to 
crease the membership. 
The singing of “America” opened 
e first session of the convention, 
ith President R. V. Germain, of Los 
ngeles, presiding. The delegates 
ere welcomed by Secretary Howe, 
' the San Jose Builders’ Ex- 
lange, to which President Germain 
sponded. 
The roll call showed the following 
legates in attendance, representing 
e various local associations over the 
ate: 
San Diego—C. A. Boren, John Bur- 
ad, A. Pearson. 
Palo Alto—L. B. Winigar, T. W. 
on Hacht, Oscar Sicrerston, State 
scretary W. Woolley. 
San Jose—W. M. Herman, B. Gal- 
chotte, William Loos. 
San Francisco—F. Kiesel, A. D. 
itherland, R. Postler, H. Grace, J. 
‘ovo, C. E. Gordon, F. Lorenzen, G. 
Muliord, P. A. Bigota, State 
‘easurer Max Cohn, and First State 
ice-President G. Bowen. 
Los Angeles—D. J. Donovan, W. 
. Jarvis, Horace Mann, A. M. Graff, 
_F. Tallman, R. N. Welsh, Henry 
alk, H. J. McKinley, and State 
‘esident R. V. Germain. 
Monterey—R. Reicks. 
Sacramento—Clyde E. Simmonds, 
wait Iriplett, J. V. Cooney, J. 
unders, G. Pilliken, A. Simmonds, 
d Second State Vice-President 
‘ank Dixon. 
Alameda County—H. McManus, C. 
Irwin, Charles Sparwasser, J. W. 
‘aly, N. McDonald, Carl Frieberg, 
‘tt Johnson, C. E. Thomas, E. F. 
ansen, H. D. Van Wye, Adolph 
hnson, and Chaplain John Heritage. 
Fresno—J. C. Dickey. 


California Association 
Elects New Officers 
To Serve in 1925 


. President 
GEORGE T. BOWEN...... San Francisco 
First Vice-Prestdent 
HRANKSDIEXON fog ccncmuseeres Sacramento 
Second Vice-President 
(SPAS BOR TDN ou. ce aeeon ce San Diego 
Secretary 
WILLIAM H. WOOLLEY....Burlingame 
' Treasurer 
IWCAEXEEGO EIN 2c eae crap totater sete San Francisco 
Sergeant-at-Arms 
hee We_VONCHACH Tan. hiciic < Palo Alto 
Chaplain 
COS AS THO MAS es, cata cletets sista tsley sie Oakland 
Executive Board 
A. D. SUTHERLAND...... San Francisco 
TORING HER TWA GH et concen cescciar Alameda 
ROBERT POSTLER.......San Francisco 
Be GALUISCHOUTH waz = ose: ter San Jose 
CARL L. FRIBERG. ..Piedmont, Oakland 
APE PHAR SON Meri cctloceias lars San Diego 
CLYDE SIMMONDS.........Sacramento 
We RLOS NL fencers ss San Francisco 
INGE WEL CHAE rc cstetes se ssreisys Los Angeles 
SOHN: KT ier mctcne siete = st = Los Angeles 
ETON Ye VA ile crete siete sreee res Los Angeles 
Jo PROVO crenata eres San Francisco 
Boo GURNEE DH ese csc San Francisco 
Ele De VANDIWEY Buck crn tie reais ste srs Oakland 
TAs BURWAND tac cleette cee cts San Diego 
AMS GRAB Saas «sa sicis 2 Los Angeles 
WIE LAME WOOS: cosseeeciic se San Jose 
Novia SORR Elisa «oss tectene Palo Alto 
Amt NA PER Ram sos cece oe Santa Barbara 
Cc. SPARWASSER....P’edmont, Oakland 
TTP PH «. cot she et eieteiehs oe Sacramento 


The President’s Address 


The annual address of the president 

was presented by Mr. Germain: 
Vi OU are all welcome to the twenty- 
first annual convention of the 


California Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators now as- 
sembled here and I must express my 
appreciation for the loyal officers and 
directors who have assisted me during 
my term of office. Your Board of 
Directors has been very diligent in 
attending every meeting of the board 
and has made every effort to improve 
the association. The meetings were 
held at a different city each time in an 
effort to give all officers a chance to 
be present at at least one meeting. 
The November meeting was held in 
Los Angeles and your president was 
able to attend that meeting as it was 


so close to home, but I was unable to 
be present at the other meetings. How- 
ever, the work of the association has 
been very ably handled by Mr. George 
Bowen, vice-president, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. Woolley, and the directors. 
I owe special thanks to the aforemen- 
tioned officers, as the burden of my 
office most heavily laid upon them. The 
work of the State association was not 
delayed, but, on the contrary, could 
not have been more completely accom- 
plished. 

I wish to thank the committees ap- 
pointed last year for the work they 
have done. Every board meeting had 
reports from one or more committees. 
Your special committee to carry out the 
mandates of the twentieth annual con- 
vention have fulfilled every order. The 
by-law committee, according to reso- 
lution No. 2, have prepared, printed 
and submitted to the Executive board 
complete by-laws. The convention 
committee, when the proper time 
came, went to the front, and have pro- 
duced this fine convention meeting. 
The program committee is entitled to 
special mention, as they have been 
self-supporting, and have financed the 
convention and entertainment without 
drawing upon the treasury for which 
we should be thankful. 

I again thank the members and the 
officers for their support during 1924, 
and will in turn give my full support 
to the new officers in 1925. 


President Germain appointed the 
following committees to serve during 
the convention : 

Credentialsk—T. W. Von Hacht, 
Palo Alto; Clyde E. Simmonds, Sacra- 
mento; C. E. Thomas, Alameda 
county; F. Keisel, San Francisco; O. 
F. Tallman, Los Angeles. 

Resolutions — A. Pearson, San 
Diego; Frank Dixon, Sacramento; A. 
D. Sutherland, San Francisco; H. Mc- 
Manus, Alameda county; W. W. Jar- 
vis, Los Angeles. 

Nominations—C. A. Boren, San 
Diego; T. W. Von Hacht, Palo Alto; 
John Kelley, Los Angeles; F. Dixon, 
Sacramento; C, E. Irwin, Alameda 
county ; J. Provo, Neal San Francisco. 

Publicity—W. M. Herman, B. Gal- 
lischotte, San Jose. 

Auditing—John Heritage, Alameda 
county; C. E. Gordon, San Francisco ; 
B. Gallischotte, San Jose. 


Le 


The Secretary’s Report 
Secretary William H. Wooliey, of 
Burlingame, who was re-elected for 
the sixth time to that office, presented 
his annual report as follows: 


N presenting to you my fifth annual 
report, I must say our membership 
has not come up to the standard of the 
last year or two. Perhaps we are not 
entitled to it. We cannot expect to get 
out of an association more than we put in. 
We have not organized any more as- 
sociations because our organizing com- 
mittee has not tried. Only on one occa- 
sion have we made an effort, and that 
by supporting Palo Alto in enlarging her 
field of usefulness, which, if only for 
the fraternity and good fellowship that 
was experienced at the time, was worth 
the effort we made. 

We have been disappointed with Stock- 
ton and Santa Barbara, as we had ex- 
pected them to be of some help to our 
association this year. 


There is not any wonder that at this 
time the members of the executive board 
felt disappointed with the so-called master 
painters of this State, who will not re- 
spond to their efforts to organize them. 
The service they give, the time and 
money they spend out of their own pock- 
ets seem to be of no avail. Yet some must 
blaze the path of the pioneer. We are en- 
joying the fruits of the efforts of our 
forefathers, so we must hand down un- 
selfishly the products of our exertions: 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain; 

And the bitter disappointments, 
Understood the loss and gain, 

Would the grim eternal roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder, 
Should we pity, where now we blame? 


However, the association is in good 
healthy condition; the harmony and good 
will of our local associations, when I 
have visited them have been wonderful. 


The Sacramento association gave the 
executive board members a splendid wel- 
come, the Alameda county association 
was full of the spirit of fun and joy, Palo 
Alto entertained us royally, Los Angeles 
received us as their guests and provided 
much food for thought as well as satis- 
fying the appetite. 

My visit to the San Francisco associa- 
tion installation of officers was inspir- 
ing to me, and was very encouraging; 
also my wife and I appreciated the invi- 
tation to the Ladies’ Night. Of course, 
San Francisco knows how. 

Our financial conditions are in fine 
shape, a great deal of the credit being 
due to our convention committee, who 
have worked unceasingly on special com- 
mittee work, and who have financed this 
convention in such a way as to cause no 
further embarrassment to the officers of 
our association or any uneasiness in the 
vault of our treasurer, Mr. Cohn. Messrs. 
Herman, Bowen, Irwin and Gallischotte 
have spent much time on its success. 

It is a pleasure to report that my sug- 
gestion of last year to consider the con- 
stitution and by-laws, have been so dili- 
gently followed by the committee in Sac- 
ramento, and I hope the little improve- 
ment which may be made will have your 
early consideration and final approval, so 
we may in the future fully understand 
them and be prepared to interpret them 
diligently. 

I certainly appreciated the confidence 
you placed in me in sending me as your 
representative to the International con- 
vention. I can assure you it was an 
education and California State associa- 


‘in violation of its speed laws. 
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GEORGE T. BOWEN 


Newly Elected President, California As- 
sociation 


tion gained many friends through the 
efforts of Mr. Gallischotte and myself 
that may some day be of value to our as- 
sociation. 

In expressing my deep gratitude for 
the kind confidential trust reposed in me 
from every officer and member of the as- 
sociation, I wish to mention that on 
every occasion when I have needed any 
information or a decision to be made 
from our president, Mr. Germain, it has 
been answered promptly; to the point, 
and for every consideration to the good 
of our association. And when visiting 
in Los Angeles, the president had both 
Mr. Bowen and myself prisoners in our 
hotel room for two hours until he was 
satisfied with every detail of our work, 
its progress and results, in the north 
at the meetings which he was unable to 
attend, and Mr. Bowen and myself are 
convinced that our convention and the 
dignity and honor of our association, is 
safe in his hands. 

I also wish to mention this in my re- 
port, that Mr. Bowen, our first vice- 
president, has presided at every meet- 
ing but two of our executive board, his 
sincerity is unquestioned, his business 
methods are correct and the association 
need not fear to place in his hands the 
governing of the affairs of this organiza- 
tion. 

I would be ungrateful if I did not men- 
tion that my wife, who was your State 
secretary for ten weeks, has typewritten 
over 400 letters and notices during this 
year’s term of office. 

I would make one suggestion: That we 
follow the sending of our program, by 
broadcasting to the painting contractors 
further literature, and when necessary, 
some officer of the association be sent 
to any city in the State for organization 
work, and his expenses to be paid. In- 
dividual appeal is necessary and you can- 
not do this by flying through the town 
I appeal 
to you to give this some consideration. 

I thank the executive board members 
and all the officers for their help along 
the way, for their attendance at our 
meetings and for the cooperative spirit 
in which we have all worked together. 


i 
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| 
The Treasurer’s Report | 


Secretary Max Cohn, of San Fran-| 
cisco, made the following financial re- 
port: | 
Balance on hand January 11,1924 $684.73 
Received from Secretary during | 

VOAL adie ecvercls Se seeesencee ne | 


Making a.total- of ©. 3imu:eee $1,592.63 | 
Expended during the same period | 
by duly signed vouchers Nos. 


40 to 50, inclusive............ 95685 


Leaving a balance in the bank 
this 9th day of January, 1925, 
Of Bsekeene Pons. 


Secretary Woolley made an inter- 
esting report covering the Atlantic, 
City convention of the International 
association, held in February, 1924, 
telling in detail of his effort to secure 
the 1925 convention for San Francisco 
and of the final selection of Des 
Moines. | 

Resolutions were adopted thanking 
Mr. Woolley for his efficient work 
during the year, as well as that of his. 
wife, who acted as secretary during 
the absence of Mr. Woolley, who 
spent ten weeks abroad, following the 
Atlantic City convention. A resolu- 
tion was also adopted asking for the 
creation of the office of chaplain, 
which was adopted. The following 
resolution was also adopted unan- 
imously, on the announcement of the 
retirement of A. H. McGhan as gen- 
eral secretary: 


Whereas, Mr. A. H. McGhan, General 
Secretary of the International Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada, is re- 
tiring from his official position in the 
association and 

Whereas, We know the master paint- 
ers’ movement has greatly benefited from 
his earnest endeavors on behalf of the 
painters, his untiring work on the text- 
book, his personal affection for those 
with whom he came in contact, the kind 
remembrances he left behind when visit- 
ing California, his faithful attendance to 
his office as International Secretary, 
therefore be it : 

Resolved, That the California State As- 
sociation now convened extend to him a 
vote of thanks for his valued services to 
the industry, and wish him happiness 
and health for the remaining years of 
his life. : 


Among other resolutions adopted 
was one supporting the Construction 
Industries Joint Committee in its ef- 
forts to discourage the practice of con- 
struction of public works by day labor 
and the disregarding the method of 
entering into firm contracts based 
upon competitive bids. 


Mr. Pearson’s Address 


Many able addresses were read. 
Among these was a paper on the sub- 
ject, “For a Better Association 1 
1925,” by A. Pearson, of San Diego, 
which was as follows: | 

NTIL a few years ago the painter 

was a hard-fisted, hard-drinking and 


usually a hard-headed man who ol | 
little except swinging a paint brush. AS, 


| 
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‘Distributors in all principal cities 


MONROE, LEDERER & TAUSSIG, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Grand Central Palace 
April 20 to May 2 


ELOW we show a sketch of our exhibit at the Architectural 
and Allied Arts Exposition, to be held April 20 to May 2, at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
It is predicted that every architect in the United States, capable 
of travelling, will attend this great exhibition. 
To present the detail story of Craftex to the architectural profes- 
sion, at a time when they are in a receptive mood, we have prepared 
this unique display. 
No architect can see it and not carry away a complete under- 
standing of the decorative possibilities of Craftex. 
Experts from our factory and sales force will be on hand at all 
times to make samples and answer all questions. 
Even if you can’t come to the Exhibition yourself, don’t fail to 
recommend it to your architect friends. 
After they have seen it you won’t have to sell them on Craftex. 
They will buy it from you. 


CRAFTEX 


A Textured Wall Finish Applied with a Brush 
THE CRAFTEX COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


146 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


220 South State Street 
CHICAGO 
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Craftex Profits” 


( 
\ 
Plasterlike Finishes Applied with a Brush © 


Something 3 
To Think About 


One company in this country ‘ 
makes 1,000,000 feet of wall board 
a day. 

Every foot of that board has to 
be covered or decorated in some 
way. 

There is no better way to deco- 
rate wall board than with Craftex. 
We can prove it. Ask us. Refer to 
Dept. B. 


Here Is One That 
Speculative Builders 
Are Waking Up To 


Selling an undecorated house is 
about like selling an unpainted 
house, or one without a finished roof. 


Tenants don’t want to wait a 
year looking at white undecorated 
plaster’ until it dries and is fit to 
cover. 

So literally hundreds of homes, 
where high class decoration is de- 
sired, are being finished in Craftex. 

It can be applied right on the 
brown coat of plaster with the re- 
sultant saving. 

It gives a ready finished home to 
sell, decorated with up to date tex- 
tured finishes. 
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. Craftex Booth, Architectural and Allied Art Exposition, New York City 
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CALIFORNIA MASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, WITH THEIR FRIENDS AT SAN JOSE 
‘he Golden State Association held its Twenty-first Annual Convention in January. 


he Officers. 


In the photograph above are a number of 
In the front row, second from the left, is Frank Doxon, vice-president, of Sacramento; fourth from left is George 


sowen, the new president, of San Francisco; the sixth in the row is R. V. Germain, the retiring president, of Los Angeles; the 
ighth, William Woolley, of Burlingame, re-elected secretary for six terms; the tenth is Max Cohn, re-elected treasurer, of San 
‘rancisco. Third from the right is C. A. Thomas, of Oakland, the chaplain. 


he value of education was seen in other 
rades and businesses, so did the paint- 
rs see the need. As soon as college 
raduates entered the trade, bringing 
ith them not theoretical knowledge 
lone, but scientific facts from the great- 
st laboratories in the world, the status 
f the trade rose, until now it is on a 
3vel with all, and far above many. 

We are Master Painters. We are con- 
idered, or rather should be, the best. 
‘or this reason, it is up to us to so fit 
urselves that we can give the best of 
ervices, best of workmanship and re- 
eive the unlimited confidence of the 
rade and public alike. 

Education is the only key which will 
pen for us the door to a bigger, better 
ssociation of men whose aim is not en- 
irely financial, but rather an association 
f men who are striving to give the best, 
or the amount received, and thereby 
vorthy of the confidence and good-will of 
veryone. 

By education, I do not mean delving 
oto ancient archives, fathoming the 
linstein theory or knowing why the 
vorld is round. I mean an education 
long sound business principles, sound 
nancial standing, and the easiest, best 
nd quickest way to finish any kind of 
| paint job. 

This form of education can only be 
arried out at the association meetings 
hrough the cooperation of every Master 
’ainter. Let the meeting be a place of 
pen discussion, where master painters 
an exchange ideas and receive help on 
omplicated problems, a place where new 
oen can learn from the experience of 
thers; a place where competition is for- 
‘otten and a fraternal feeling is fostered. 
zt the master painters learn the 
Golden Rule,” in regards to their men, 
‘iving them the best of pay, materials 
md tools, and expecting in return—a 
eal, finished product. 

Attitude towards a customer is prac- 


tically the only thing that cannot be 
taught in meetings. It is really the 
most important factor for a better asso- 
ciation, because we will be judged as 
much by our actions as by our work. 
We must learn to help the customer; to 
know in advance that ne is going to be 
satisfied with the job, and to give exactly 
what he is paying for and not less. By 
doing this we, the master painters, will 
do other jobs for him in preference to 
non-members. Non-members will see the 
advantages of our association and apply 
for membership; our ideals will be 
taught to them and soon we will have an 
association based on honesty, fostered 
by good workmanship and banded by 
fraternalism. And, lastly, but impor- 
tant, is the fact we will be looked 
up to by the public as men who take 
pride in their work and whose words are 
good as gold. 


Painting as a Profession 


Henry Van Herden read a paper, 
entitled ‘““The Painting Business As a 
Profession.” It was moved that a 
vote of thanks be given Mr. Van 
Herden. 


HE course of study required of one 
who desires to become a _ doctor 
covers a period of four years in a com- 
petent college, and for one who desires to 
become a lawyer, a period of three years 
in a competent college, or the same pe- 
riod under the guidance of a competent 
lawyer. 

Owing to the conditions under which 
the apprentice to the painting and dec- 
orating business is forced to obtain the 
knowledge of his chosen vocation, and, 
in addition, to attain the physical skill 
necessary to apply that knowledge, it 
requires more years of intensive study 
and preliminary physical practice than 


attaches to either of the other professions 
mentioned. 

The present areas of civilization are 
so broad, and the building operations 
throughout the world today are so gen- 
eral, and of such amazing magnitude, 
that it is at once seen that any related 
activities, to successfully attain to the 
dignity of a profession, must, of ne- 
cessity, be operated in the largest possi- 
ble degree by workmen not only of great 
skill, but by artisans possessed of such 
high ideals, love and enthusiasm for their 
vocation, that this attitude may strongly 
be impressed upon every customer with 
whom the decorators come into contact! 

In this day, the-use of high-class dec- 
orating has become so general, due to 
the much higher plane of financial abil- 
ity enjoyed by the general public, that 
the prospective customer may on every 
side observe samples of his require- 
ments. This condition has educated the 
general public to the point where the 
individual will no longer consider, much 
less accept, crude and inartistic work. 

The painting and decorating profes- 
sion should hail these conditions with 
delight, as they afford the members an 
opportunity never before so bright—an 
opportunity not only to place the voca- 
tion on a plane equal to the other al- 
ready recognized professions, but affords, 
also, a golden opportunity for the appli- 
cation of the highest, and consequently, 
the most profitable skill. 

Let us constantly keep this golden op- 
portunity in mind, and _ intelligently, 
forcefully, and _ persistently take ad- 
vantage of it, for in such a course we 
specially benefit ourselves, and also ben- 
efit and elevate the profession. 

In our business, as more or less in all 
others, styles change. In order to take 
advantage of the opportunities for in- 
crease of our business, afforded by the 
change of styles, we must be prepared 
and ready to apply the very latest ar- 
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tistry. More than that—to lead the pub- 
lic in the understanding of the new ideas, 
and courteously urge the prompt adop- 
tion of them—for the advantage of the 
customer, in securing longer life for his 
decorations before further changes in 
style call for renewed decorations. In 
this course our advantage being imme- 
diate increase in business. 

If you desire that the public shall 
place the business of painting and dec- 
orating among the professions, you may 
assist at all times—while in contact with 
your customers — conducting yourself 
with such reasonable dignity, reserve and 
intelligence that the customers may re- 
spect you as a business man, and not 
merely a ‘painter,’ in the old sense of 
a “dauber.” 

In your paint-shop, or work-rooms, 
have a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. Have everything 
so systematized that you are proud to 
take your customers into your work- 
rooms. You are most impressed with a 
business so conducted, and your cus- 
tomer is equally human. A man is largely 
judged by the business-like aspect of his 
equipment. 

Make your customer feel not only that 
painting and decorating is a profession, 
but a profession built upon a necessity— 
that the purpose and effect of painting 
is more than to preserve, its equal im- 
portance is to beautify, and the combina- 
tion is to elevate the soul of those who 
call the decorated buildings their “home.” 

If you have visualized the character I 
have just tried to picture, you will read- 
ily believe that such a man would have 
little difficulty in securing additional 
business through his ability to show that 
ekillful painting and decorating en- 
hances the value of property in much 
greater ratio than the cost of the work. 

In closing, let me present just one 
more aspect of the subject: Many people 
may be interested in the subject by show- 
ing them that expert painting and dec- 
orating is really a form of economy. 
That a great deal of money is spent for 
pleasure away from home because it of- 
fers them a change from their daily sur- 
roundings. This is carried to expensive 
extremes because the daily surroundings 
are not as pleasant as they easily may 
be made. For half the money spent away 
from home, the home can be made go 
beautiful, comfortable.and restful, that it 
would exert a wonderfully elevating in- 
fluence upon every inmate, and preserve 
in the children a golden memory that 
would steady them through life. 

Now, just a word about our assistants, 
as our craft cannot attain to a profes- 
sion without the intelligent and hearty 
cooperation of the employees—the com- 
ing “professionals.” 


1. Urge your employees to study their 
profession, to the end that they may in- 
telligently discuss all angles of their vo- 
cation with your customers, thus elevat- 
ing the respect in which the customers 
hold the profession. 


2. This in turn gives the customer con- 
fidence that his work is being performed 
by the most intelligent and highest class 
of artisans, and creates a desire that all 
additional work should be performed 
while such skilled workmen are on the 
job. Such a course is profitable to all 
concerned. 

3. On the other hand, see that all tools 
and materials which the workmen have 
to use are of the highest standard. This 
encourages the workmen in efficiency, as 
it easily increases their output. 

4. The clock-watcher and the man who 
takes no interest in his work are dan- 
gerous liabilities. 

5. Get rid of all employees who are not 
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efficient in all respects, including failure 
to equip themselves for mutual help- 
fulness. 

6. See that your employees are kept up 
to the minute; that they are equipped 
with the latest ideas and interpretations 
of the various “periods,” which stand 
as sign-posts along the highways of dec- 


orating development. 


These things, with persistent vigilance, 
and sympathetic and forceful cooperation, 
will produce results. 

In the evening the paint clubs around 
San Francisco Bay took the responsi- 
bility of providing amusement. And the 
gray room in the hotel, where the ex- 
hibits were on show, was crowded with 
painters, salesmen and manufacturers 
for miles around, having been invited by 
the manufacturers to participate in the 
fun of the evening and visit display 
booths. Great credit was due the com- 
mittee in charge for its success. 


Mr. Danforth’s Address 


“Vocational Training” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Mr. Danforth, 
who spoke as follows: 


yale the outset, just why should voca- 
tional work be taught in our public 
schools at all? Has society fulfilled its 
duty to its members when it has aided 
them in mastering the three R’s, which 
once was supposed to stand for read- 
in’, riting, and rithmetic, but today 
stands mostly for Rah-rah-rah. Is not 
the desire and effort to teach the youth 
vocations bordering on Paternalism? 
The fear of paternalism has caused 
many of our good citizens a lot of worry 
in the past, and is still frequently men- 
tioned with no little alarm. It might 
be well to remember that this same fear 
restrained society from venturing to in- 
augurate the public school itself for ages. 
The fear that the mind of the child might 
be contaminated and that home and re- 
ligious influence would be undermined, 
kept many worthy souls from favoring 
public education. Even to this day there 
are many who prefer private tutors or 
private schools to our great public in- 
stitutions. But in spite of all, the public 
school has proven its worth in every na- 
tion that has adopted it, and the world 
has made its greatest progress since pub- 
lic instruction has become the rule. 
There is no longer a general fear of 
paternalism in connection with our pub- 
lic schools, or if there is, it is conceded 
that it is the kind of paternalism that 
progressive nations need. But if it is 
a good and necessary thing for our youth 
to receive sufficient education to enable 
them to hold intelligent intercourse with 
each other, to be able to read and under- 
stand and enjoy the literature and learn- 
ing of past ages, to acquire a refined in- 
dividualism and an academic independ- 
ence, if I may use that term; is it not 
of equal importance that they become eco- 
nomically independent? I hold that 
economic independence is of paramount 
importance. It is thinkable for a per- 
son to go through life without the bless- 
ing of an academic education, but it is 
unthinkable for one to live, who is de- 
pendent on his fellows for the very 
means of life itself. Every citizen should 
be a potential producer, and we shall 
not have attained to the fuil measure of 
our civilization as a nation until all our 
citizens are just that. This is not a 
new thought. William Penn, a shining 
light in early American history, was so 
impressed with the necessity of voca- 
tional training, that he favored and the 
lawmakers of that great commonwealth 
passed an act in the year 1683, that all 
children should be taught to read and 
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write by the time they were 12 years 
of age, after which they were to be 
taught some useful trade and a fine of 
five pounds was imposed on any parent 
or guardian who broke the law. It 
would be well for our students of social 
economy to mark well the effect of this 
law, to compare the prosperity and 
morality of Pennsylvania with the other 
American commonwealths of that time. 
Does the mere fact that one has become 
skilled in some vocation imply that hence- 
forth he will from an economic point be 
independent? It surely does. There is 
no one on earth more certain of his 
future than the skilled craftsman. The 
whole world is open to him and Wel- 
comes him. It is within his power to 
come and go as no one else can. By in- 
dustry and reasonable frugality he can 
make suitable provision for old age and 
rear a family while doing so, all the time 
enjoying the conscious thought that he 
has paid his way. Unlike many of the 
so-called honorable professions, when the 
last great call is made he hag no re- 
grets. He has not lived on the weakness 
or superstitions of his fellows. He 
has stirred no strife, his work has been 
constructive, productive and helpful— 
but—Ah! there’s the rub—for there is 
a but. He is not the social equal 
of the professional man. We all pre- 
tend to admire the village blacksmith, 
with his strong and sinewy hands, and 
his lovely daughter singing in the vyil- 
lage choir, but we brush by him as he 
stands in the aisle in our eagerness to 
shake the hands of Dr. Quacken-bush, 
I nearly forgot the bush, or Lawyer 
Paris-ite, or the good minister, who of 
the three, is perhaps the most worthy 
of his hire. Why does nearly every 
American family plan a professional 
career for their children, and usually one 
of the three old-time professions, viz: 
the ministry, the medical, or the law. 
We all freely admit that it would be 
more sensible for our neighbors’ chil- 
dren to learn a useful, productive voca- 
tion, but for our John or Mable, really 
you know, they are just a bit above the 
commonplac>, so we send them on 
through college, with a profession in 
view, frequently to spoil a good farmer 
or a good cook. We know those pro- 
fessions are over crowded. Lawyers must 
stir up strife, chase the ambulance and 
encourage useless litigation in order to 
live, yet we think it the last word in 
success for our boy to join the ranks of 
this non-productive profession. Doctors 
are constantly inventing new diseases in 
order to provide for their increasing 
ranks. Yesterday ’twas appendicitis. 
Everyone had to have their appendix 
removed or die; millions of the poor lit- 
tle things floated down the sewers, out to 
sea to feed the fish, when the poor fish 
they were taken from were the only ones 
on earth who really needed them. Next 
they went after our tonsils and left half 
the nation croaking like frogs, with voices 
forever ruined. The good Lord was un- 
able to make us right, so doctors are 
correcting His mistakes. Next they 
changed every bad cold into dread in- 
fluenza and succeeded in scaring untold 
thousands to death, not that they could 
do any more for influenza than they 
could for the cold, but they could charge 
more, and so on, ad libitum, and you 
would rather have your boy join this 
great army, who are 50 per cent. quacks, 
than learn a useful trade. 


All of these three so-called honorable 
professions live upon the weakness, su- 
perstition and misfortune of their fellow 
man, yet they are called honorable be- 
cause they have been regarded as lead- 
ers in the past. We eagerly send our 
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HIS rapid drying, elastic varnish is a perfect first coater on new 

work. Serviceseal seals the wood with an elastic waterproof coat- 

ing which does not become brittle. Serviceseal prevents the chipping 

and scratching which is evident even where good varnish is applied 

over shellac. Serviceseal is of special interest as a first coater on floors. 

One or two coats of Serviceseal followed by a coat of good floor varnish 
gives a finish which is lasting. 


Serviceseal can be second coated in a working day. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS ARE 
PREPARED TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS: 


ALDAN Ys NG Wey OL Ka. eal «+ cteheia sielererersts M. G. Stoneman & Son Memphis, TenneSsee.......scscoccccccces E. P. Gilson & Co. 
Asheville, North Carolina....... Teubner-Palmer Paint Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin............+- ..Frank Dau Paint Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia ene... -ccien-iecnr The Quality Paint Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota........Gamble & Ludwig Paint Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland.................-. Sates wate John Werner Nashville, Tennessee....... cocceeeeseeesbason-Morgan Co. 
Bangor, Maine tit de oe se «eters rete moves Rice & Miller Co. New Haven, Connecticut..... “The F. EB. Spencer Co., Inc. 
Bloomington, Illinois. ..Smith- Alsop Bloomington Paint Co. New Orleans, Louisiana....David Bernhardt Paint Co., Ltd. 
Boston, Mass en se ae pe England Oil, Paint & Varnish Co. New York City, New Yorks inj etic sci r -dlsley & Held Co. 
Brooklyn, New Yorkys «.s. 20 os + soe ee oes ae S. B. Kraus Omaha, Nebraska.......... seeeeee The Atlastic Midwest Co. 
Buffalo, New York..........esseeeeee Towns Paint Co., Inc. Paducah, Kentucky...... eee e eee eeeee . . P. Gilson & Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa............ Standard Giass & Paint Co. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. eocccccceccee - M. Buten & Sons 
Charlotte, North Carolina.......... ....Pritchard Paint Co. Se atlas ae veneee veseeees.C, A. Michel & Co. 
Chicago, Dlinois. 20.00... ec. see eee George E. Watson Co. Bie tien a Oeeeon eet enesoccceposes M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
CGhieago, Illinois 22.2... ..aeneee Wallbrunn, Kling & Co. 5, 4 ae ’ ee ac aeie st tee ese eeeeees -...Rasmussen & Co. 
Cineinnatt;*Ohi0.icci... o.32 cee eee oe Saeger-Winstel Co. a ie Pea nese Island. .. Westcott, Sade & Balcom Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio............. The (Century Glass & Paint/Co, Whee cre war vane eee ae Tre soe ee 
Cleveland, Ohio...The Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. Garcislle PORIiSrain een eee e evisser Co 
Columbia, South Carolina......... Columbia Paint Co., Inc. aD A abo CEES OR AE O12. sess Rie Dau-Hansen Paint Co. 
Columbus, ‘Ohio... -..o. 8 oe ee ee ee Dean & Barry Co, ‘South Bend, Indiana.....Smith-Alsop South Bend Paint Co. 
Davenport, Towa a. oss. cee nee Chas. Naeckels & Sons ‘Sioux Falls, South Dakota....Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 
Dayton ,Ohio: i..ces cn vcore eee The Roemhildt Co. Springfield, Illinois............... George Edward Day Sons 
Denver: - Colorado. saceceiieeetes ee Elastic Paint & Mfg. Co. Springfield, Massachusetts..New England Paint Supply Co. 
Des! Moines, Mowa..- skeen Standard Glass & Paint Co. St. Joseph, Missouri............. Pimbley Paint & Glass Co. 
Detroit, "Michigan. ..ccc. sc cicete e Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. St. Louis, Missouri................ Scott-Sullivan Paint Co. 
rie, Pennsylvania... sis isrersicsels 5:< cle loleites wielaeetne Erie Paint Co. St. Paul, Minnesota....... .......-Hlvgren Paint Supply Co. 
Fargo, North Dakota.............. Fargo Glass & Paint Co. Syracuse, New York..........eccsccceces Cc. A. Reeve & Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana........ The Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. Terre Haute, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan..Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. Toledo, Ohio...........-+++0+- The Toledo Paint Supply Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind............ Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co. tyenton, New Jersey.........+e0:s Trenton Plate Glass Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida. .......++.+.++. Dozier & Gay Paint Co. Washington, District of Columbia....Watkins-Whitney Co. 
Kansas. City; Missounris .-octreurtena ssi Lisle Paint & Glass Co. Waterl I Siandardigl “= BaintiCos 
Knoxville, Tennessee.............2.s00- Chapman Drug Co. BE BEIOO OM Sis n 564557 eee eneee ass & Paint Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska............ Van Sickle Glass & Paint Co. Wichita, Kansas..................- United Sash & Door Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky... 0. see ee Bridges-Smith & Co. Wilmington, Delaware.......... Bamberger & Robbins, Inc. 
Macon, ‘Georgia eres: eee ein eee T. C. Burke, Inc. Winston-Salem, North Carolina.......... Cordon Paint Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin.............. Mautz Paint & Glass Co. York, Pennsylvania............ York Paint & Hardware Co. 
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ildren into their overcrowded ranks 
~ aA regard to the fitness of the child. 
it possible that an intelligent people 
nmnot see that the one who creates and 
oduces is the real benefactor of man- 
nd and is the one who should be hon- 
ed? 

Pa here I want to tell you two stories, 
e told by Dr. Arthur Dean in an ad- 
ess to three thousand teachers in Los 
igeles at their recent Teachers’ insti- 
te. Dr. Dean was a teacher of manual 
\ining. One of his little boy students 
is laboriously making a table. It 
amed impossible to teach him to saw a 
ard straight or to make a joint cor- 
vtly or to drive a nail where it should 
driven. Finally, in sheer disgust, Dr. 
ian, not Dr. Dean then, but Teacher 
an, gave up and permitted the boy to 
ish the table in his own way, which, 
‘er a long time he succeeded in doing, 
en to the final coat of varnish. Then 
th apparent pride he brought it to his 
icher for what he was sure would be 
; approving inspection. Dr. : Dean 
iked it over, saw all its glaring imper- 
‘tions, pointed them out in harsh and 
tical manner, then grabbed the table 
m the boy’s hands and smashed it to 
es against a brick wall. Poor little 
y. What a uselessly cruel jolt to his 
de, to his self-respect, and poor Arthur 
an. His will be an everlasting regret. 
ter a member of the School Board 
yke to Dean about what he had done 
j took him to the home of that boy, 
rather the hovel in which he lived. 
ey had no table and their chairs were 
ces. The table that the boy had made 
uld have been a jewel in such a home, 
; it was broken beyond repair by a 
cher who had so much to learn. 


(he other story is a chapter from my 
n life. My home was only a little bet- 
than that of the boy in Dr. Dean’s 
ry. At the age of twelve, I deliv- 
dan evening paper called the Daily 
2, and that bee “stung” me every day 
arried it. My route covered about 18 
les, for which I received 40 cents, not 
cents a day, but 40 cents a week. It 
Ss small wonder that on my way to 
: Bee office one day I stopped to gaze 
th boyish admiration at a man in 
ite overalls making a grimy house 
utiful with a fresh coat of paint. He 
inced to see my interested and admir- 
’ Observation and asked me how I 
uld like to become a painter. Oh yes! 
uld he only let me try. He would 
1 did, but said I would have to be- 
at 50 cents. I thought 50 cents was 
ter than 40 cents, so told him that 
uld be all right with me, but the good 
n had meant 50 cents a day, and he 
sed that to a dollar a day at the end 
the first week. After that things were 
ter in our home. I too was proud of the 
ble’ I was making. Three years later, 
ng 16 years of age, I found myself 
rking on the new high school of our 
mM, a magnificent building of brick 
l stone, four stories high, if you 
ase, with a beautiful tower at either 
l, and best of all, I was receiving 
| journeyman’s wages of $3.00 per day 
ten hours. The brick of the building 
3 cemented and we painted and sanded 
cement. I was put with an older man 
bring down the high towers, for I 
3 unafraid. Every night found me a 
ad but a proud and happy boy. My 
le was becoming more and more beau- 
ll every day and the one day when 

immense job was nearly finished 
1¢ the crash. The inside of the build- 
had been completed and occupied for 
1@ time before the outside was done. 
> day the swinging stage on which 
YaS working hung directly on the 
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Reelected Secretary, California Associa- 
tion. 


level with the principal’s room. The 
principal was a man I admired very 
much as did every one in our town. To 
my young mind he was the last word in 
intelligence. It was a common thing 
for our local papers to write of his great- 
ness as an instructor. I missed no op- 
portunity to hear him when he made a 
public address, so I felt just a little 
timid, but a little proud, too, when we 
dropped our staging at his very window, 
which was open and but a few feet 
from his desk at which he sat. Now just 
at that moment a boy about my own 
age, slunk, yes, that is what he did, just 
slunk in to receive a reprimand, and he 
was certainly grilled. My ears burned 
in shame for him and after telling him 
all the good things he would not be 
and all the bad things he would be if 
he continued with his stupid behaviour, 
the principal looked over to where we 
were working and said: “Continue in 
the way you are going and you will 
amount to nothing. Your mentality 
would just about fit one of those paint- 
ers there, and if you do not mend your 
ways, you will never get any higher in 
life than they are.’”’ My poor liitle “table” 
was wrecked right there, and so was I, 
so far as pride in my vocation was con- 
cerned. From that day I was ashamed 
of my trade, ashamed to tell any one 
that I was a painter, but I had no 
schooling, just about a year all told, 
between the ages of 10 and 12, so I took 
up paperhanging, anything was better 
than being a painter to me then. That 
foolish and unjust stigma applied to an 
honorable trade and to the decent men 
engaged in it made me a discontented 
man for 25 years. This incident in my 
life tells the whole story of the failure 
of vocational training in our _ public 
schools. The attitude of that principal 
has been and is the attitude of the ma- 
jority of public instructors and until that 
attitude is destroyed, until all manual 
vocations are put on the same plane as 
that of the so-called honorable profes- 
sions, vocational training will not be 
successful. Oh the pity of it that our 
youth should be deceived as they have 
been in the past, as they are being to- 
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day. We take them through high school, 
hand them a diploma and tell them “now 
we expect great things of you”—“you 
should be a leader,” a leaded forsooth, 
a leader of what? What is the high 
school graduate fitted to lead? If he is 
able to continue on through college and 
learn a profession, well and good, but 
if he must stop when he has finished 
high school he is the most pathetic mis- 
fit on earth. He has too much educa- 
tion to be contented with manual labor 
and too little to earn a penny at any- 
thing else. Had he only been taught to 
respect manual endeavor, his position 
would not be so intolerable, but he has 
a secret, if not an open, contempt for 
real work, so he tries for a salesman’s 
job, but finds he has for four years been 
living in a world apart. His algebra nor 
his Latin gets him anywhere. He is not 
even fitted to become a clerk unless he 
takes a course in some business school 
and mostly relearns what he has learned 
in the elementary school. Finally, he 
finds himself compelled to accept any- 
thing that comes along, and the com- 
munity has spent more money to put him 
through high school than all his ele- 
mentary schooling. What would be his 
position had he from his first entrance 
to our public school been taught a de- 
cent respect for vocational training? Had 
he been exposed, if you please, as he ad- 
vanced through the elementary grades to 
a great number of trades, had he been 
helped to select the vocation best suited 
to him, and as he advanced on through 
high school been thoroughly drilled in 
the vocation of his choice, then when he 
receives his diploma he can truthfully 
be told that much is expected of him, 
that he is fitted and expected to become 
a leader in his chosen vocation, for with 
good vocational training, plus good aca- 
demic training, there is no limit to his 
advancement, and best of all, he will 
be on his way with all the wonderful 
enthusiasm of youth still his, and what 
will it mean to your community? 

In conclusion just a word about the 
trade extension work. My evening classes 
are strictly trade extension classes, com- 
prised of men from 16 to 60 years of 
age. They are there for business and 
work earnestly to improve, and they are 
improving. They are taught modern wall 
finishes. To mix, match and blend colors, 
to draw and cut stencils. To make 
sketches of interiors and business ethics, 
honesty ana loyalty towards their em- 
ployers. The day classes are for begin- 
ners. ‘Some attend all day. They are 
making splendid progress. I have both 
men and women in the day classes. The 
women are working exclusively at dec- 
orating, some on furniture, others on 
mural work. A few show great talent 
and will do well. Just a word about one 
of them aud I will close. This woman 
was a teacher in the Public School. She 
lost her hearing and was forced to give 
up her position. Poor soul, things looked 
pretty blue for her. She had some talent 
in drawing and heard of our class in 
Interior Decorating and enrolled. Just 
a forlorn hope, but she is making good 
—so good that by the end of next term 
she will have regained her economic in- 
dependence and, most important of all, 
refound her soul. 


HE annual banquet on Saturday 
Te evening at the hotel closed the 
convention. The officers were intro- 
duced nd installed into office. Many 
gifts were presented to the officers, 
including a radio, which was given to 
Mr. Cohn, and a new typewriter to 
Secretary Woolley. 
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OR almost three quarters of a 
Fk century the names of Downie 
and painting have been ciosely 
linked in Cleveland, Ohio. In 1852 
Robert Downie, the founder of the 
present estab- 
lishment of The 
William Downie 
company, a na- 
tive of Irving- 
on-the-Firth-of- 
Forth, a_ small 
town of Scot- 
land, opened the 
doors of the first 
Downie painting 
and decorating 
shop. A son, 
William  Dow- 
nie, succeeded 
the father, and 
the firm name 
became William 
Downie & Son. 
The son, Will- 
iam Downie, 
who is now the president of the 
company that has borne his name since 
1912, is the grandson of the founder. 
The reputation of the Downie com- 
pany, which has grown into one of 
the largest painting and decorating 
establishments in the middle west, or 
in the country, is not confined to 
Cleveland and to Ohio, but extends 
over the central part, as well as gen- 
erally, over the country. “Wet Paint, 
Believe Me,” is a sign that is familiar 
over a wide territory, for the grand- 
son of the founder is a firm believer 
in advertising, not only of wet paint, 
but of his service and of his ability to 
“do a good job” at a price that is fair 
to himself and to the customer. 

In telling the story of the House 
of Downie, which is not offered pri- 
marily as a biographical sketch, but 
rather one of a series of articles that 
are hoped may be the source of in- 
spiration for the master painter and 
decorator, almost the first query that 
will suggest itself is “How has this 
business been so expanded? What 
methods have been used that I may 
adopt for my own use?” 


Let Mr. Downie make the first re- 
ply. Here is what he says: 

I have come to the conclusion 
that master painters are not con- 
structors of a creation; rather 
they are decorators of a creation, 
therefore, they follow business 
advances and business reverses. 
My experience in advertising for 


WILLIAM DOWNIE 


Men of Affairs in the Craft 


WILLIAM DOWNIE 


business is that you can create 
atmosphere which is favorable, 
desirable and helps create de- 
mand—faith and belief in our 
business is quite necessary. 


IRST then, may 1 (be Said “that 
Mr. Downie is an advertiser and 


a firm believer in the use of printer’s 
ink. By the use of the printed word 
he says he creates an atmosphere that 
will result in a favorable hearing 
WHEN HE GOES OUT AFTER 
THE JOB. Mr. Downie does receive 
many calls over the telephone, asking 
for his services. But Mr. Downie 
will tell you that the success of his 
company did not come by sitting and 
waiting in an office for contracts to 
come to him. 

Here is one of the Downie letters 
which is addressed ‘To the Man In- 
terested in Painting and Decorating,” 
under the caption “Lest Old Acquaint- 
ence Be Forgot”: 

How far back can you remember? 
Perhaps not as long ago as 1852 
when my Grandfather began paint- 
and and decorating Cleveland, and 
yet again you may. 

In those days he used Pure Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. Today I use 
Pure Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 

Standing back of the largest corps 
of trained, efficient and brain-using 
painters and decorators in the United 
States of America I am their backer, 
their sponsor and their manager. 
They are open for engagements. I 
want to put them to work on your 
painting and decorating problem. 

First: You call us, Garfield 1776, 
and tell us your problem. 

Second: We call and make an esti- 
mate at no cost to you. 

Third: You award us the contract. 

Fourth: The job is done with full 
satisfaction. 

Fifth: You pay cash or Easy Par- 
tial Payment Plan. 

We are always ready to give a free 
estimate. Garfield 1776. 

There is something convincing about 
the declaration of a firm that has been 
in business seventy-three years that 
says: “My grandfather used pure lead 
and pure linseed oil and I use pure 
lead and pure linseed oil.” But it is 
only convincing if it is true. The 
people of Cleveland and of the middle 
west know whether or not it is true, 
and the Downie business is steadily 
growing. 

After the Downie company has been 
asked for an estimate and it is pre- 
pared, ready to be forwarded to the 
prospective customer, it is attached to 
the following specifications of material 
and workmanship: 


All surfaces of property as spe- 
cified in foregoing estimate, consist- 
ing of wood, tin and iron, shall be 
painted. Before the paint is ap- 
plied, all loose paint scales and 
blisters shall be scraped. 

The window sash shall be re. 
puttied where the putty is off or 
coming loose. 

Porch ceilings and doors, if now 
varnished, to be washed and given 
one coat of varnish.. 

Paint to be used to consist of 
strictly pure white lead and strictly 
pure linseed oil with the proper 
amount of thinners and driers to 
meet the requirements on your prop- 
erty. 

Colors. All tinting colors used to 
be chemically pure and the desired 
shade shall be determined by sam- 
ples made on the property by the 
master painter who is educated in 
color harmony and who can give in- 
telligent suggestions. 


M R. Downie’s direct advertising 
campaign to the painting public 
is carefully prepared. It is well 


printed, with attractive borders and 
well displayed type, on a superior qual- 
ity of paper stock. It marks his ad- 
vertising with a personality. 

The above are some of the examples 
of the methods that the Downie com- 
pany has found successful. They are 
taken from only a few of the letters 
that he uses to promote his business. 
In addition to these he uses cards, 
posters and booklets, and subscribes 
for large space in newspapers and 
magazines. They are suggestions that 
can be adapted to the use of any mas- 
ter painter or decorator. 


M* DOWNIE is active in the 
work of the International As- 


sociation of Master House Painters 
and Decorators, is a prominent figure 
at the conventions of the craft. Mrs. 
Downie, who accompanies her hus- 
band to the meetings of the associa- 
tions, is also an expert colorist, and 
constantly advises with him on color 
harmony and other problems of dec- 
oration. Mr. Downie is chairman of the 
Save the Surface committee of the In- 
ternational association and has been 
energetic in that work, as well as i 
the work of the Educational commit- 
tee. He is a member of the Cleveland 
Rotary club, and was its secretary for 
five years; member of the Acacia 
Country club, Highland Golf club, 
president of the Burns Curling club, 
member of the Builders’ Exchange, 
member of the Al Koran Shrine, 
thirty-second degree Mason and a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. 
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Color Principles 
For The Living Room 


Certain hues of red are excellent for the me- 
dium size or spacious Dining Room. Wild 
Rose, for example, can be recommended through 

its tendency to stimulate lightheartedness; a dark 

Turkey Red may be used to suggest richness and 

weight. These colors should not be used if the room 

is too small, as they would tend to make it look 
smaller. And if the Dining Room is used some- 
what as a lounging room or living room, as 
in many small homes, red hues would not 
be proper. For red hues at first pro- 
duce an unconscious feeling of hap- 
piness or exaltation, and constantly 
looking at them is apt to bring about 
a nervous strain. 


Lucas Lu-Co Flat 


is an increasingly popular flat oil finish for walls 
and ceilings. It is popular with the home owner 
for its unusually beautiful and durable tints and 
colors, and is popular with the painter and deco- 
rator through its ease and economy of applica- 
tion. It can be applied over plaster, paper, wood, 
metal, burlap, canvas, concrete or cement surfaces, 
and will cover 250 to 400 square feet, per gallon, 
two coats, depending upon the condition of the 
surface. Made in White and the following beauti- 
ful tints and colors:— 


Pale Green Mosaic Green Silver Gray Tapestry Green 
Light Gray Meteor Gray Wild Rose Dark Turkey Red 
Colonial Gray Ivory Light Tan Leather Tan 
Light Ivory Light Buff Azure Blue Alice Blue 


Get acquainted with Lu-co-Flat ! 
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Suggestions 
That Will Help 


Your Business 


Perhaps one of the most frequent problems of the 
decorator is the harmonizing of the various rooms. 
In the small house or modern apartment in which 
a person from the living room might look into the 
hallway and bedroom, dining room and kitchen, 
it is not best to paint each room as if it were in- 
dependent of the other. With the modern ex- 
tremely large doors between the living room, the 
hallway and dining room, the tints or colors of the 
walls, if not properly selected, will clash. To 
maintain the individuality of the various rooms 
and yet keep them all harmonious is often difficult. 


We want to help you with such problems. We 
offer you both ideas and superior products for the 
betterment of your business. Write our Dept. H-4, 
asking for literature on interior decorating and 
name any specific problems you wish solved. 


Johnlucas&Co..1nc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago Boston Oaklsnd 
Atlanta Asheville Denver Fresno Los Angeles 
Memyhis Houstcn Jacksonville Savannsh 
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Paints and Varnishes 
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IN THE BEGINNING, WHEN WE WERE LEARNING HOW TO MAKE FINE VARNISH, WE JUST 
CALLED IT VARNISH. WHEN MAKERS OF COSTLY THINGS—PIANOS, CARRIAGES | 
AND TODAY’S FINER CARS—ASSURED US THAT OURS WAS UNIQUE IN EXCELLENG® | 
WE CALLED IT MURPHY VARNISH. THE PRODUCT, NOT PROMISES, HAS MARE) 


THE TRADITION OF MURPHY QUALITY 


uurface and ; 
ety we ae # nud 2 
— 


Illustration from our 
National Campaign 


“Painters Union seeks 


We have a few words to say ourselves 
regarding this type of publicity... 


impossible to tell how many coats of 
paint were applied. 


and they are not 
“IT told you so” 


“The same is true of the materials used. 
The specifications may call for the very 
highest grade of material, but the owner 
has no way of making sure that the high 
quality product has actually been used. 


When “skimping” grows to the point 
where it gets as much attention as mur- 
ders and hold-ups in the daily news, it is 


time to watch your step. 


Just read this portion of the article: 


“There is no way of knowing whether 
the painting contractor has put on as 
many coats as were required in the con- 
tract. Even the expert eye of the most 
highly skilled mechanic will find it almost 


There are hundreds of varieties of paint 
products. For every constituent element 
of paint there are many substitutes, vary- 
ing in price, durability and esthetic 
effect. The only way to be sure that 
substitutes are not employed would be 
to have a chemist on the spot to test 
every can of paint.” 
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AS MAHOGANY IS PREFERRED TO BIRCH OR GOLD TO LEAD, SO MURPHY VAR- 
NISH HAS WON HIGH RANK AS AN ARISTOCRAT OF FINISHES. . . . IT IS 
MORE APT TO BE THE FINISH OF FINE PIANOS AND CARS THAN OF CHEAP 
ONES. . . . IT IS THOSE WHO STRIVE ALWAYS FOR QUALITY WHO RESPECT 


THE TRADITION OF MURPHY QUALITY 


<e the surface and , 


E yon meee d 


Illustration from our 
National Campaign 


dishonest work’ 


(News headline in New York Times) 


-o end 


Admittedly, this is true. And that is We are proud of the fact that so many 


why the man who has the reputation of 
being “the best painter in town” can 
breathe easily. For people have learned 
to trust him—and he gets the work at 
his own price. 


Gain that reputation and you will have 
far more satisfaction, and lasting pront- 
able business than by any other method. 


men who have won the enviable reputa- 
tion of being “the best painters in town” 


use Murphy Finishes. 


If you, too, are interested in the possi- 
bilities of knowing “the best painter in 
town,” we have some interesting news 


for you. A letter will bring it. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. 
Chicago, II]. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator 


ERE is another puzzle for the cross worders of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, and there seems to be a large 
H number of master painters and decorators, as well as the members of their families, who have joined the ¢ 

of dictionary hunters, judging from the letters that have been received. The puzzle this month is made up of 
words, with a large number that 
month is printed on this page. 
ing paints? 


taste ee 


HORIZONTAL 
1—A metallic element used in mixing 
paints. 
5—An adhesive. 
9—Spanish for bull. 
11—Enclose. 
183—Exclamation. 
15—Rodents. 
17—Given as recompense. 
18—Bushel (abbr.) 
19—First name of noted Norwegian vio- 


linist. 
2i—Basis for putty. 
23—For. 


24—Sharp ideas. 
26—A colorless gas. 
27—Kill 

eetons time. 
30—And so forth. 
31—Close. 
32—Prepared for war. 
34—Razor sharpeners. 
36—To be sick. 
37—Man’s nickname. 
38—A month. 
40—Containers for paint. 
41—One-spots. 
43—Here (French). 
45—Various lacquers. 
47—Mix. 

48—Great pain. 
50—Varnish containers. 
52—Fish. 
53—Wall-coating. 
55—K nock. 
56—Before noon. 
57—Arrangement. 
58—Boat trip. 
60—River in Italy. 
61—God of love. 


will be familiar to the painter and decorator. 1 
Well, here we go—What is a four letter word that defines a metallic element used in 


| 
{ ‘ 


AO 


62—Slender. 
64—Peruse. 
65—Ugly look. 


VERTICAL 


2—A diminutive’ suffix. 
3—Aorist (abbr.) 
4—Pull. 

5—A cricket. 


7—Over. ; 
8—A method of applying paint. 


10—Name of several German emperors, 


11—Fade away. 

12—A moored float. 

14—A fat. 

16—Treated with size. 
17—Nip. 

18—Disagreeable child. 

20—A volcano. 

22—Small child. 

23—In addition. 

25—Tool for removing wallpaper. 
27—Lac used for varnish. 
29—Turkish official (pl.) 
31—A slug. 

33—Nickname for Yale College. 
35—Eggs. 

38—Sour. 

39—Goods cast adrift at sea. 
40—A liquid measure (pl.) 
41—Abrasion. 

42—Small particle. 
44—Companies (abbr.) 

46—A kind of cookie. 

47—To observe carefully. 
48—Exclamation of sorrow. 
49—Opposite of nays. 

51—A blemish. 

53—Walk wearily. 


The solution of the puzzle published 
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54—A rivulet. 
57—President of the Royal Acadenm (ab 1: 
59—Falsehood. 
61—Electrical engineer (abbr.) 
63—Pronoun. 


Last Month’s Solution 
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WHAT CAN THE ASSOCIATION 
DO FOR ITS MEMBERS: 


President Charles J. Koester, of 
Milwaukee Association of Master Paint 
ers and Decorators, asks and answers the 
following question, “What Can the Asso 
ciation Do for Me?” His answer is: 


The inspiration it has given me to 
help my fellow members or employ- 
ers and thus indirectly benefit my- 
self and the industry in which I am 
engaged, to say nothing of the pul 
lic and my city. 

This represents more than I have 
ever put into it. It is my associe 
tion in which I take the great 
pride, because it stands for indus- 
trial independence, freedom in em- 
ployment, and thus supports the Con-— 
stitution of the United States. 
stands for something I am vitally 
interested in. I believe the satisfac- 
faction of contributing something 
to the general knowledge and wel- 
fare is worth more to a man than 
anything he can take out. It is s 
in our private life, it is so in public 
life, and I believe it is so in our 
business life, especially in our Co- 
operation efforts. 

I love the organization to whic h 
I belong, and trust the men who are 
members in it with me. I geta 
lot of comfort and satisfaction out 
of it. This is not highbrow stuff, 
there was a time when your answer 
might have been yes. Nowadays it 
expresses the common run of good 
business understanding. There are 
comparatively few business associa- 
tions whose benefits to individuals 

.-members can be measured in dollars, 
yet the progress of the association 
is largely dependent upon the other 
kind. g 


If you are headquarters for MARTIN’S 100% PURE VARNISH you are 
giving a unique and constructive Varnish service—you are making satisfied Marr pARarsH(6 


customers—thereby increasing your profits, and building permanent good _—Prongens oF 1007. PURE VARNISHES 
will. Note the 100% Pure Formula on the side of each can. CHICAGO 
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‘Standards of Comparison” 


The Martin-Senour Company for nearly half a century 
has consistently applied and upheld the true principle of 
honest paint manufacture, 


Monarch 100% Pure (Bdcbath has always represented 
through comparison the very ‘‘peak of excellence’ in 
paint manufacture 


Every Martin-Senour Paint specialty is a true ‘‘Stand- 
ard of Comparison’’ in every respect. 
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PAINTS ano VARS 
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TO the recent developments of 
witomobile painting there has 
~ come a question as to the manner 
finishing over the steel surface, the 
jlication apparently taking the point 
view that there is some unusual 
thod due by which, in working over 
type of surface, the finish may be 
ranteed to stay in place for a satis- 
tory period of service. Apparently 
general impression seems to be that 
el or metal surface, in painting, 
for some special process not quite 
tiliar to the motor-car painter. 
he has for some years been en- 
in finishing over more or less 
urfaces, steel being included in 
t, we see no reason why the 
er should be unduly exercised in 
aatter at this time. 


esumably the agitation has been 
used as a part of the furore inci- 
ital to the introduction of the nitro- 
ulose finishes, although, so far as we 
able to see, there is small justifi- 
ion for this. There is one certain 
ag that must be reckoned with in 
mection with either type of finish, 
a and pyroxylin 


and varnish, 
el, namely, a primer and under- 
for the metal that is adaptable, 
hibitive, and tenacious in its 
y to hold to the basic surface. 


ere is nothing in the steel surface 
know of—even in the present 
f super-refinement of automo- 
1 sheets—that would not confer 
he work of painting any form 
culty not experienced formerly. 
steel, and while it offers a neg- 
tiace, as compared to wood, it 
$ not refuse to firmly hold any good 

putable pigment applied to it. 
been pointed out that the linear 
ion of steel is more than twice 
Of wood, for which reason the 
for the metal should be of 
elasticity than that furnished 
id. Without disputing the extra 
Xpansion of steel, as claimed by 
uthorities, the fact is patent 
hegative quality of the steel 
m and its inability to absorb 
uantity of liquids and fluids con- 
in the primer which would be 
taken up by the wood would 
e advisability of using for 
al coat a material of lesser 
Ity, Or one, at any rate, invested 
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By M. C. Hillick 


with a minimum quantity of oil. Spe- 
cifically, the fact that the metal is en 
dowed with fewer resources for taking 
the elastic properties into the film tex- 
ture gives us warrant for understand- 
ing that with a smaller amount of elas- 
tic medium there would be the same 


The Spray Gun 
66 HERE is no rea- 


son why any in- | 


telligent man, divested 
of prejudice and op- 
position to mechanical 
aids, cannot soon learn 
to operate a spray gun,” 
Says vires Piilickwess tT 
he has had experience 
ase/al brushaehand=:so 
much the better, for a 
man so trained has a 
special insight into sur- 
face requirements, and 
a working knowledge 
of materials that is of 
exceptional value. Gen- 
erally speaking, such a 
man will out-class, in 
results | accomplished, 
the inexperienced em- 
ployee. In any event, 
the willing and intelli- 
gent man is able soon 
to become, when shown 
by an expert, adept in 
the use of the spray 


99 


oun. 


ratio, or, at all events, not a less ratio, 


of elasticity above the surface, com- 


paring steel with wood. Experiments 
are most convincing that a coat of 
elastic primer applied to wood—con- 
sidering, for the moment, soft wood— 
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Steel Surface and the Painter 


eta Ground Does Not Offer Any Difficulty That Should Call for Any Special Process 
in Its Treatment—Spray Equipment Comes Into Prominence as the 
Demand for Pyroxylin Enamels Increases 


and functioning perfectly above and 
within the grain of it, would quite cer- 
tainly decline to dry properly over the 
steel surface, if given every facility 
and a month of Sundays for perform- 
ing the miracle. 


These are factors which enter into 
the business of painting over steel sur- 
faces ; and when they are fully agreed 
to or, at least, recognized at their real 
importance, there should be no more 
trouble in finishing steel than wood. 
Master railway car painters years ago 
learning in painting steel surfaces that, 
employing equal precautions, the work 
threatened no difficulties in excess of 
those infesting the way of the wood 
finish. Apart from emergency circum- 
stances, violent weather disturbances, 
etc., the steel surface, as a rule, holds 
a finish less abject to fissuring and 
flaking than it is possible under present 
day finishing methods to create upon 
the wood. The steel surface as it 
comes from the manufacturer should 
naturally have a special treatment with 
some proprietary medium, or a wash 
with some cleansing agent, to eradicate 
greasy or acid traces or other inimical 
splotches, then have a sandpapering 
with a paper coarse enough to get a 
dig into the metallic film, these proc- 
esses to be at once followed with the 
correctly adjusted and rightly chosen 
primer. That, or a process closely 
allied to it, is the actual and requisite 
basic step in painting and finishing the 
steel surface. After this coat has fully 
matured the development of the finish 
is along practically the same lines that 
control the work upon wood. 

In the creation of the nitro-cellulose 
finish a primer consisting of iron oxide 
pigment has been considerably recom- 
mended, with the facing-up material 
made of this same pigment, although 
invested with a diminished quantity of 
elastic material, the acid-resisting prop- 
erties of these oxide iron pigments be- 
ing mentioned as proof against the 
solvent properties of the pyroxylin 
enamels. However, there are insuffi- 
cient laboratory experiments so far 
revealed to conclusively indicate that 
they should prove exempt to the 
solvent action of the lacquers, except 
in cases where certain makes of lac- 
quers are recommended by their mak- 
ers to be applied over old paint founda- 
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tions or over standard paint and var- 
nish under-surface materials. What at 
this time most disturbs the motor car 
painter are the uncertain factors enter- 
ing into his work at this stage of nitro- 
cellulose finish development. Whether 
to use some complete system with each 
process and each materiai, from primer 
to finish, made expressly to fit into and 
work with every other process and 
material, or whether to use under- 
surface materia:s manufactured by one 
firm and a lacquer finish made by a 
second concern, or whether to use a 
lacquer furnished to finish over an or- 
dinary old or new standard paint sur- 
face, creates a condition for indecision 
on the part of not a few craftsmen. 

One thing of value to bear in mind is 
that individual lacquers have individual 
and distinctive merits. That a certain 
make of lacquer fails to meet in every 
respect your special requirements may 
in no sense disprove its right to a place 
in the good estimation of another 
painter. One star differeth from an- 
other star in glory, which is the best 
reason in the word to accept the logic 
of refusing to condemn all lacquers 
because one lacks a virtue required in 
your particular line of work. The need 
above others is to determine what 
make best serves your purpose. Hav- 
ing settled this point, the next move ts 
to establish whether to use a compiete 
system, primer to top coat, of that par- 
ticular lacquer, or a special under- 
surface method supplied by some one 
of the numerous makers of such mate- 
rials. . 

HE spray equipment makes up an 
important subject for attention, 
for here, too, there is a considerab'e 
range of apparatus to choose from, 
with devices for taking care of every 
step in the process from rubbing the 
pyroxylin enamel, blowing the surface, 
spraying it and making everything 
complete. It is true, the man behind 
the gun is a factor of success or failure 
in the use of the mechanical coater, but 
it is also very important—supremely 
important, indeed—that even the super- 
spray-gun operator be furnished with 
a machine of approved operating func- 
tions and dependability. 

There is no reason why any intelli- 
gent man, divested of prejudice and 
opposition to mechanical aids, cannot 
soon learn to operate a spray gun. If 
he has had experience as a brush hand, 
so much the better, for a man so trained 
has a special insight into surface re- 
quirements and a working knowledge 
of covering properties of materials 
that is of exceptional value.. Gener- 
ally speaking, such a man will outclass 
in results accomplished the inexperi- 
enced emp'oye. In any event, the will- 
ing and intelligent man is able to soon 
become, when shown by an expert, 
adept in the use of the spray gun. 

In selecting a spray equipment it is a 
good idea to look the field carefully 
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over, for there are some perhaps better 
adapted to your individual circum- 
stances than others. Prior to installa- 
tion of such an equipment the ground 
should be closely gone over and the 
detailed merits of whatever make of 
equipment is under consideration given 
circumspect survey. In a number of 
ways the equipment designed for 
spraying pyroxylin ename‘s must differ 
from that used in appiying ordinary oil 
or japan ground paints and oil var- 
nishes, etc. The gun should, first of 
all, atomize the material at point of 
discharge. A gun designed to break 
up the pigment in a chamber prior to 
discharge would likely—and at times 
surely—b!ow small air bubbles in the 
nitro-cellulose material, if the latter 
were used in it. Of course, excessive 
air pressure applied to the spraying 
process will produce air bubbles, irre- 
spective of the type of gun. A fan- 
shaped spray is essential for automo- 
bile work. The nature of pyroxylin 
enamels make it necessary, as above 
indicated, to have the atomization occur 
at the point of discharge, which method 
permits the gun to be operated close to 
the surface, thus avoiding loss of cer- 
tain important solvents through evapo- 
ration. This is an asset of the utmost 
value to the manufacturers of some 
enamels, if not, in fact, to all of them. 


COMPLETE volume of solvents 


served with the enamel during 
application in a manner to insure a full 
body of all ingredients on the surface 
is a great assistance to tenacious ad- 
hesion and uniformity of the finish. 
The type of material feed for a ma- 
chine to be used in the average small 
refinishing p'ant is the suction which 
employs an air hose only. A suction 
material feed container for the small 
shop should hold a pint or quart, de- 
pending on size of shop or volume of 
business possibie to take care of. 
Where one’s business is large enough 
to justify something more pretentious 
than the suction feed gun, a gravity 
feed container, capacity from one to 
several gallons, is available. The pres- 
sure system will invite the use of mate- 
rial feed containers of a capacity cary- 
ing from one to thirteen gallons. Both 
these latter systems require the use of 
both air and material hose, the latter 
being necessari.y, for lacquer spraying, 
lined with metal, the lacquer solvents 
being actively destructive to ordinary 
rubber hose. Immediately following 
use of material hose solvent under 
suitable pressure should be forced 
through the hose sufficiently to clean 
the inner surface quickly. This pro- 
vides for clean work and for a longer 
usefulness to the hose. Frequent 
cleaning of the spray equipment is ad- 
visabie. Uipon the completion of a job, 
if the apparatus is to be laid aside or if 
it is to be continued for other jobs. it is 
well to clean up all the units of the 
spray equipment, solvents being em- 
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ployed for the work. If the materials 
are cleaned out and off the units before 
they get dry it is a matter of only a few 
minutes’ work. When the lacquer be- 
comes dry everything has to be soaked 
off; and that’s a different issue. It is 
worth while to have in mind the im- 
portance of maintaining all parts of the 
spray outfit in a neat, clean condition, 
This makes certain a better grade of 
work of a more uniform quality. Suc- 
cess in the use of the spray equipment 
depends strictly upon the condition of 
all the units. They simply must work 
perfectly and in absolute co-operation. 
No matter how expertly the gun jis 
handled, if it isn’t functioning correet- 
ly, or if any of its associated units are 
not performing likewise, the results are 
sure to prove disappointing. 


1 mixing materiais abide by the 
directions of the material maker; 
don’t attempt to improve on his effort, 
This spells failure, and it is the source 
of many failures being reported. The 
use of a hydrometer to certify to the 
specific gravity of the material is urged, 
It will insure uniformity of results and 
enable the operator to know in advance 
about what the lacquer will do. Lac- 
quers and the colors used in them vary 
in their reading, but the addition of 
thinners should be based upon the in- 
structions of the manufacturer. And 
no batch of material should be used 
until it is carefully strained. Make 
sure, in operation, that your spray gun 
is atomizing sufficiently fine—as fine 
as fog, the saying goes—to free the 
finish of or to protect it from the 
dreaded “orange peel” effect. These 
pitted effects, as you may learn if called 
upon to rub them out, are stubborn 
and cost much money to eradicate. 

_ Prevention is the dominating neces- 
sity. Make sure of a level depth of 
lacquer with each sweep of the gun, 
spraying on a good wet coat, thus 
avoiding spray waves. The effect of 
holding the gun too far from the sur- 
face when spraying consists of a sand- 
like appearance of the finish, due, it 
has been demonstrated, to dry particles 
of lacquer bombarding the surface. In 
connection with the use of the spray 
equipment there should be installed 
some form of exhaust to effectually 
eliminate vapors, fumes, etc. Spray 
booth fans installed in back of booth 
and window exhaust fans installed in 
frame of window offer two methods 
for doing this work, the spray booth 
to hold a complete car being the pre- 
ferred equipment. 


Ralph M. Dunbar, formerly with 
Breinig Brothers, has joined the sales 
staff of the Detroit Graphite com- 
pany with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 


The three-reel Pratt & Lambert pic 
ture, “The World’s Greatest Film— 
Varnish,” was shown recently at meet 
ings in Utica, Syracuse and Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., of architects. master paint- 
ers, dealers and salesmen. 
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The First Trust and Savings Bank,Canton, 
Ohio, and its main banking room, which 
was redecorated with Dutch Boy white- 
lead and flatting oil. 


citizens admire 
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“Gray the Painter,” who did 
this job and whose work was 
praised by the citizens of Canton. 


this job of ‘Gray the Painter” 


HEN the First Trust and Savings Bank 

of Canton, Ohio, recently had its main 
banking room redecorated, all Canton was in- 
vited to come in and inspect the job. For it was 
an unusual piece of decorating, ‘‘the only one 
of its kind in Canton.” 


The citizens came and admired the beautiful 
effects. They pronounced the job a real master- 
piece of decoration. Then a placard caught 
their attention. It informed them that the 
work was that of a Canton man, “Gray the 
Painter.’’ You can imagine what a boost that 
was for Gray. 


In telling how he achieved these effects, Gray 
gives a very large share of credit to the 
Paint, which he mixed of Dutch Boy 
white-lead and flatting oil. ‘That is 
really the only paint for a high-class 
decorative job,” says Gray. 


“It covers more yardage, works 
smoother and easier. Softer effects can 
be obtained. Tinting is more rapid. 


With it there is more economy in every respect.” 


Not only Gray, but painters everywhere are 
building reputations and getting new contracts 
by producing beautiful interiors by using Dutch 
Boy flatting oil with white-lead. Dutch Boy 
flatting oil comes in one- and five-gallon cans. 
No drier, no turpentine, no linseed oil has to 
be added. It is complete in itself. 


Some of the charming effects you can get 
with Dutch Boy white-lead and flatting oil are 
described in our new booklet, ‘‘Wall Effects of 
Distinction for the Home.’’ 


If you haven’t already received a copy, 
write our nearest branch for one today. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak 
Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue: 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; 
San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
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“LEST YOU FORGET” 


The finest white enamel on the market 


IT IS THE WHITEST. | 

IT IS THE EASIEST WORKING. 
IT COVERS THE BEST. = 
IT SPREADS THE FURTHEST. 

IT IS THE MOST DURABLE. 


- Was the first free flowing enamel made 
in this country 


THERE ARE NOW A GREAT MANY IMITATIONS 


When a salesman tells you his enamel is as 
good as Calman’s Blue Label ENAMOLIN 
he need say nothing more—for ENAMOLIN 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


EMIL CALMAN & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


. 
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‘Evolution i in Railroad Painting 


Sever Creeds of Practice Working Out Many Important Changes in the Steps Leading 
Out to the Finish, Says Expert—Discussion Opened by Master Painter 


large number of members pres- 
ent, following the reading of the 
iaper presented by Master Painter H. 
Jengeveld of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway at the last annual convention 
£ the Equipment Painting Section of 
he A. R. A., opened up stratas of in- 
ormation which a few years ago 
yould have appeared under the spec- 
acular heading of “revolutionary.” 
Jntil recently the master car and loco- 
notive painter has jogged along con- 
ent, for the most part, to be classed 
's conservative, a term which is com- 
nonly defined as the exact opposite of 
adical. Generally speaking, the con- 
ervatives have hitherto been esteemed 
he “salt of the earth.” Indeed, we are 
ot encouraged to consider them other- 
vise even now, although it is manifest 
hat there is some faltering in the ranks 
€ the acclaiming multitude. But im 
hese matters of producing at minimum 
ost an under-surface sufficiently 
ounded up and invested with a robust 
yackbone to hold out a good finish to 
he uttermost limits of durability it has 
yecome a necessity to forsake, for the 
ime being, at least, conservatism, mod- 
‘rate or extreme, for whatever prom- 
ses to create a finish at less expense 
nd in brief order than the former, and 
o some extent still used, methods hav- 
ng well-nourished roughstuff coats as 
asic features. 

Th this we have a reminder that the 
id order changeth. It has, at any rate, 
wractically been decided that the old 
der of surfacing for the finish on the 
lassenger coach and its associated units 
s now too cumbersome for cheap and 
xpeditious finishes at the present time 
cceptable on every hand. Precisely 
vhat those methods and materials 
hould be has thus far remained unde- 
ermined, for the manifest reason that 

‘standard practice satisfactory for one 
ailway management is not uusually 
ubject to approval by the management 
Mf another, or possibly many other 
oads. Financial circumstances, irre- 
oncilable views as to what is economy 
t different attitudes of mind in respect 

9 the standard of quality in the finish 
uited appropriately to the prestige of 
he road and to its clientele conspire 
) defeat any universal standardization 
teamed of in the philosophy of assem- 


7: discussion indulged in by a 
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Hengeveld’s Address at Chicago 


By M. C. Hillick 


G6 OT alone in the 

finishes of me- 
dium quality but in those 
of the super-type, are we 
finding those speedier 
and cheaper methods of 
creating the under sur- 
face reaching out into 
the field of approved 
practice. miINewly:,ere- 
ated surfaces, or old 
ones improved and in- 
jected with certain ele- 
ments to adjust them 
more closely to the re- 
cently accepted stand- 
ards, co-operating with 
rubbing and surfacing 
mediums, specially pre- 
pared to meet the pur- 
poses of the newer 
creed of practice, have 
virtually worked, and 
are working, an evolu- 
HOW Wii ee Le Aste 
leading out to the finish. 
In many railroad paint 
shops the rubbing 
bricks and the process 
of using them have van- 
ished completely; in 
other shops they are 
standing somewhat on 
the order of their going 
—but they are going.” 


ME Friese | Mr. Hillick Says— | 


bled finishing authorities speaking for 


‘the American railway business. 


The one thing that the greater num- 
ber of railway managements are agreed 


on is that cheaper and simpler methods 
of surfacing for the finishing coat of 
material are consistent with the policy 
of good railroading. Of these meth- 
ods there are many, each having its 
individual merits and its distinctive 
appeal and each having its proponent 
and pleader. And there i is a sufficiently 
varied number of conditions and a 
cumstances, not to mention special 
requirements, to invite the use of this 
fairly inexhaustible range of materials. 
Most of these have been perfected and 
offered for use as substitutes for the 
old-time surfacing system. Some are 
supplied to work with, quicken and 
reinforce these former surfacing stand- 
bys. In all these capacities the new 
mediums are making a place for them- 
selves and almost, if not quite, to the 
last unit, proving their dominating in- 
dispensability. 

Not alone in the finishes of medium 
quality, but in those of the super-type, 
are we finding these speedier and 

cheaper methods of creating the under- 
surface, reaching out into the field of 
approved practice. Newly created sur- 
facers, or old ones improved or in- 
jected with certain elements to adjust 
them more closely to the recently ac- 
cepted standards, co-operating with 
rubbing and surfacing mediums spe- 
cially prepared to meet the purposes of 
the newer creed of practice, have vir- 
tually worked, and are working, an 
evolution in all the steps leading out to 
the finish. In many railway paint 
shops the rubbing bricks and the proc- 
ess of using them have vanished com- 
pletely ; in other shops they are stand- 
ing somewhat on the order of their 
soing—but they are going. And in 
those shops where the time-honored 
methods are a required part of the 
superior quality invoked by the man- 
agements the new materials and prac- 
tice are dividing the processes to the 
extent of assisting in the finish of 
auxiliary line equipment and for work 
in which the investment of a minor 
quality finish responds to the relaxed 
vigilance of the inspecting staff. 


N the place of the rubbing brick and 
lump pumice stone have come the 
waterproof sandpapers in a wide va- 
riety of cutting grits, usable over pads 
and blocks in a manner to quite effec- 
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tually supersede the old ways of labor- 
ious:y grinding the app:ied surfaces to 
a level and smooth state. With the 
use of the coarser grits for ripping the 
top off, graduating the size as the sur- 
facing proceeds until for the final ac- 
tion in refinement one of the very 
smooth finishing papers completes the 
work it is stalwart saving means at 
command of the painter, if backed by 
the approval of his employing com- 
pany. There are, in addition to these 
very excellent and economical water- 
proof sandpapers, other proprietary 
mediums for use in creating proper 
conditions in the under-surface pros- 
pect. These various materials designed 
for leve:ing and smoothing the surface 
may be used wet or dry with facility. 
As to the necessary amount of surfac- 
ing material to be used there are, of 
course, differing judgments, all indi- 
vidually based upon the individual re- 
quirements of the companies. For a 
four-coat system, which might or 
might not be complete with, in case of 
a sandblasted car, a coat of primer, 
one coat of surfacer, one coat of col- 
ored enamel or varnish color and a 
coat of finishing varnish, it is p!ain to 
be seen that the under-surface reduc- 
tion method cannot be very exhaustive, 
and that whatever system for this work 
is emp:oyed it must be fortified with 
resources for quick results and a satis- 
factory refinement with the minimum 
abrasive effort and without any excess 
loss of the reduced surfacing pigment. 


As it is fair to presume, there are 
other systems based upon the four- 
coat plan variously arranged for the 
use of an abbreviated number of appli- 
cations and correspondingly dimin- 
ished abrasive activities, but for the 
most part, where appearances are 
gauged as a ratio of va'ue equal to 
durability, a surfacing system is reck- 
oned with and made the most of. For 
special work, such as limited train out- 
lay, private, business and dining cars 
and allied units, a greater amount of 
surfacing material and more detailed 
abrasive and reducing practice prevails. 
Master painters are coming to feel 
that for the steel car surface the mini- 
mum number of coats consistent with 
the quality and good looks required in 
the finish promise most for durability 
and for immunity from checking and 
fracturing of the film structure. And 
the advantage of the thinner body of 
finishing material lies in the fact that, 
for one thing, there is less combined 
atomic structure to split into fragmen- 
tary condition under circumstances 
fruitful of such results. 

A second reason jis that this thin 
layer of material is better able to hold 
its fewer pigment particles together 
than a relatively heavier layer consist- 
ing of a greater collection of particles. 
It is sound logic that in union there is 
strength, but it is also sound logic that 
for the steel surface time and experi- 
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enced observation unite to prove the 
weakness of a union consisting of an 
excess depth of pigment particles. 
Men do not agree in defining what 
may correctly be termed excess depth, 
but they do not greatly disagree in esti- 
mating the service-resisting capacity of 
a body of finishing coats reduced in 
number to the bare necessity of giving 
the surface ample protection and a tri- 
umphant gleam of fine looks. 


By this statement we would not wish 
to be credited with the belief that for a 
finish of detail refinement—a_ Rolis- 
Royce or an Isotta-Fraschini, for ex- 
amp:e—it would not be entirely feasi- 
ble to employ a requisite number of 
coats of material, even to a 50 per- 
cent addition to a baker’s dozen, to 
create the elegance characteristic of 
that c'ass of work. At the same time, 
it should be remembered that associ- 
ated with the class of work represented 
by the above two makes of cars are 
service conditions and exposure rat- 
ings in no respect equal in severity to 
those imposed upon the steel railway 
passenger equipment: Nevertheless, it 
is noticeable in the automobile produc- 
tion fie.d that the tendency is strongly 
in favor of a limited-coat system of 
finishing, making the survey reach 
through practically every type of finish 
now being experimented with. 


OING out into the strict'y high- 


quality motor-car field, as well 
as in the fie:d of private railway cars, 
limited train equipment, not to men- 
tion other special equipment, we find 
ourselves in a department of work 
where ampie license for exhaustive 
surfacing and finishing methods exist 
and where few if any restrictions are 
placed upon the painter. However, in 
this article we are not giving heed to 
ventures in specialism, reserving this 
outlook for a later paper. The thought 
to be stressed here, as it was empha- 
sized in the discussion following the 
reading of Mr. Henveveld’s paper at 
Chicago, has its inception in a positive 
trend of the times which seeks a man- 
ner of raiiway equipment finishing, 
for the general run of passengers cars, 
of the simplest and quickest order and 
at once economical. Members of ex- 
perience pointed out that supplemen- 
tary to the limited-coats practice are 
available facing-up and putty-glazing 
processes which help fetch the surface 
up level to a degree out of all propor- 
tion to what they leave on the surface 
as bodying-up matter. Moreover, 
these facing-up processes perform an 
active finishing work in about the most 
limited time schedule that might be 
devised under natural air-drying condi- 
tions. 

It will be recalled that some diversity 
of opinion prevailed among the con- 
vention members relative to whether 
the facing-up work should be per- 
formed on the priming or filter coat 
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Ordinarily, we believe, it will be ad 
mitted that all puttying and facing-uy 
work should belong on the filler coat 
but in a system employing a primer an: 
filler coat only the consensus of judg 
ment seems to favor using the primin: 
coat as the base for the glaze an 
stopping-up pigment. 


NE feature of this particular worl 


we do not reca!l as having bee: 
alluded to, namely, the very minut 
smoothness which should obtain in th: 
application of the pigment. All knife 
edge threads represent in the surfac 
ing process—and markedly in surfac 
ing with all sandpaper mediums—; 
sturdy increase in the labor cost 0: 
making the surface ready for the co‘o; 
material. It is really a great crafts. 
man who can use a wide scraping knif; 
so expertly in facing up a big field o: 
material that he allows only a rar 
thread of pigment to infest the picture 
Not a few master car painters hay 
been able to develop particularly ap 
artisans in a manner of giazing skill by 
which the glaze effects are so level anc 
smoothly app-ied as to require practi 
cally no abrasive outlay in making 
ready for the following coat. In view 
of what is being accomplished with 
the limited coat practice the smooth 
and level placement of the stopping- 
up and glazing material becomes the 
foremost urgent operation of the hour, 


Just what number of coats are best 
adapted for the limited-coat system of 
steel car finishing offers a subject for 
wide speculation. Divergent views 
range across the whole field of railway 
passenger car varnish applications, 
some stopping at a single most elastic 
coat of varnish as the desideratum, 
others accepting nothing less than two 
coats of a like varnish, and still others 
adhering to a three-coat varnish prac- 
tice, providing in this latter buik of 
elastic finishing material or, at any 
rate, seeking to provide for any pos- 
sible deficiencies with which the finish 
might be invested through an appar- 
ently inadequate employment of under- 
surfacing material. Unless it can be 
proved that the latter practice yields 
better looks and an increased dura- 
bility, as compared to that which con- 
tributes to the wunder-surface more 
bulk and less depth of body in the var- 
nish structure, it is not clear how the 
three-coat varnish system can be re- 
garded as the more economical, grant- 
ing that a high quality of material and 
dependable workmanship are paid for. 

The majority of master car painters, 
as we gather their thought, feel that it 
is a safer rule, taking the situation by 
averages, to develop the finish, how- 
ever abbreviated it may be, in a way 
that shall show a balanced and specially 
adjusted volume of both upper and 
under-finish material, each acting i 
unison with all the others for the com- 
mon good of the combined units. 
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S.C. JOHNSON é SONY] 
20D FINISHING AUTHORITIES Sf 
: RACINE, WIS. 7 


Johnson’s New Glo-Coat Enamel is a smooth flowing, easy working, 
fine enamel that gives a perfect porcelain-hard, white that stays white 
and will never chip, crack, nor peel. 


Yet its wonderful covering capacity will save you an extra coat on 
either new or old work. 


_et Your Own Brush Tell the Story—and Save $18.5° 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. P. M. 4, Racine, Wis. 


For the real painter, we have a very spe- “THE WOOD FINISHING AUTHORITIES” | 
cial introductory offer that will enable you Please send me details of your special trial offer to painters. i 
to give Johnson materials a good tryout on 
your own paint brush, and that will save Peiftsatess hy CRIS Che RIE OI OFORG © Cbd Cin, Oro OlO TACT CAPR oan) A CK fac aCaeOSORCoue, OX ROR ROP aa | 
you $18.50 while you are doing it. Let us A Oe han ca PR oa Ac Ae ORES bic hd SOR ns ee ( 
tell you about it. Marie i AT WEe cin) o> Anca es Secs ae ROMS t ee tat mtn on ie ele ak so ae | 

TAAL ETE See NEVE ccertstaetele) 6s tor satiny ).a 08 al osiia uadelts sySieiohe os pais “oid ef. <0) <l(pl/<"'«)\61.61'0).6 's | 
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W here beauty and permanence are desired 
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EAGLE White Lead is selected 


OR painting this beautiful Alabama home 
of J. C. Busch, the painting contractors, B. 
Luscher & Son Company of Mobile chose Eagle 


White Lead in Oil, Pure Old Dutch Process. 
It is not enough today that a home be pro- 


tected with paint—nor is it enough 
that it be beautiful. Protection with- 
out beauty is non-satisfying. Beauty 
without protection is too expensive 
—a home should not be allowed to 
grow old before its time. 

Careful painters choose Eagle 
White Lead for its combination 
of beauty with endurance—for its 
easy mixing, smooth brushing, 
great covering power. Homes 
painted with Eagle they can leave 


behind as monuments to better painting. 

Eagle White Lead is still produced by the Old 
Dutch Process of slow sure corrosion, requiring 
approximately ninety days—a process costly to 
the manufacturer but necessary to the produc- 


tion of the finest material. It devel- 
ops pigment particles irregular in 
size and shape, and their firm inter- 
locking is the reason for the greater 
opacity of Old Dutch Process 
White Lead. 

The Finance-the- Painting Con- 
tract offers more painting jobs with- 
out cost to you. Your customers pay in 
ten installments; you get your money 
when the job is completed. We will 
gladly send detailed information. 


EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY . 879-D 208 South La Salle Street + Chicago 


Producers of lead and allied products 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


Sales Offices 


PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 


Manufacturing Plants 


CINCINNATI NEWARK GALENA, KAS. HENRYETTA, OKLA, 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 


ARCO, ILL, 


JOPLIN, MO, 


HILLSBORO, ILL. 


PICHER, OKLA. CHICAGO 
ONTARIO, OKLA, 


i. 
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Secretary Dabelstein’s Page 


[TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


courtesy of the trade publica- 
tions last month, it is the inten- 
ion of your officers to avail themselves 
yf the opportunity afforded by the 
generosity of 
these publica- 
tions to keep you 
informed of their 
intentions and 
suggestions 
through this 
most efficient and 
surely economi- 
cal way. : 
Last month 
you were asked 
to look into the 
plan to help fi- 
nance painting 
contracts and see 
what it will do to 
wipe out the dull 
season. At that 
time the financ- 
ing to your cus- 
tomer cost twelve 
percent; it has 
since been re- 
luced to nine percent, a reduction of 
wenty-five percent. This is entirely 
lue to the efforts of the Save the Sur- 
ace Association at a meeting that I 
iad the pleasure of attending. So do 
ot hesitate to ask for information 
should you desire help or do not quite 
inderstand what it is all about. This 
mancing may seem strange to the old- 
imer, but oh! what a relief it would 
1ave been to him at the time he started 
fl business and needed every dollar he 
ould get for immediate operations and 
was handicapped owing to slow pay- 
nent. While they are perfectly good, 
t is better to have the money in your 
vank than in your customer’s. So ac- 
juaint yourself and your customer 
who is not inclined to be prompt of 
his easy way of paying you for your 
work immediately upon your comple- 
1on of the same. 


_The big problem for the Interna- 
1onal Association to handle is to get 
ts members acquainted with the asso- 
lation. We often hear that the Inter- 
iational or State Association does not 
serve the individual or his local asso- 
tation. If this is so, who js to blame? 
No one else than the individual or his 
local; for we have the machinery to 
sive all the assistance that can be given 
hrough association or organization if 


LN stated to you through the 
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we are only acquainted with what you 
have in mind. To this end it is my 
purpose—and I know our president is 
also anxious—to acquaint you with the 
machinery of the association. 


There- 
fore you will find here listed the com- 


plete official staff and all the commit- 
tees : 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 
F. M. MICHAEL, 218-220 East 3rd St., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. P. RISING, 527 Peoria Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


GENERAL SECRETARY 


CARL H. DABELSTEIN, 156 West 99th St., 


New York City. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 


J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

C. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue 
Paterson, N. J. ‘ 

JAMES PHINNEMORE, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

ier: W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
ark, N. J: 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

C. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

WILLIAM WOOLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 
Burlingame, Calif, 

WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., Toronto, 
Canada. 

J. W. MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 
peg, Canada. 

EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 

EH. J. BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Cee 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 
nd. 

D. J. LINNANE, 728 Eighth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

LEO H. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, Hibbing, Minnesota. 

E. G. CHANDLER, 417 Edmond S&t., St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
arkKe Neal 

CARL H. DABELSTEIN, 156 West 99th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD L. BOLCH, 3554 Michigan Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

L. D. MEYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 


Colorado. 

JOHN C. YONK, 800 Storle St., Burlington, 
Wis. 

A. H. ROGERS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

S. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md, 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tennessee. 

PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. D. 

A. D. WHARTON, 312 E. Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
Chairman—H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Avenue 

South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

NEIL M. MUIRHEAD, 930 Broad Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
SAVE THE SURFACE COMMITTEE 

Chairman—WILLIAM DOWNIE, 9500 Edmunds 

Ave., Cleveland, O. 

WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., Toronto, 
Canada. 


A. J. ROSENTHAL, 225 Hast 44th St., New 
York, Ni. ¥. 

A. H. ROGERS, 104 North 22nd St., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

GEORGE E. EGDORF, 1061 Camp St., New 
Orleans, La. 

WILLIAM WOOLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 
Burlingame, Calif. 

HENRY F. MOERS, 733 College Ave., Racine, 
Wis. 

NEIL M. MUIRHEAD, 930 Broad St., Bridge- 
port, Conn, 

CHAS. GREENHALGH, 9 Park Ave., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

CONSTITUTION & BY-LAWS COMMITTEE 


Chairman—ALFRED E. JOY, 507 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 13th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
DAVID MacKENZIB, 136 Manhattan Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
CODE OF ETHICS COMMITTEE 
Chairman—WILLIAM G. BAXTER, 146 Church 
St., Hartford, Conn. 
WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., Toronto, 
Canada. 
ARTHUR F. HATCH, 6915 Stony Island Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
O. S. JONES, 120 E. Leith St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

WM. H. B. DONALDSON, 928 S. 14th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
JOEL KENNEDY, 426 Reading Road, Cin- 

ecinnati, O. 
JOHN DEWAR, 539 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BOARD OF AUXILIARY ADVISORS 


President—MRSsS. WILLIAM TRAPP, 1922 
Jefferson St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Secretary—MRS. WILLIAM LEASSER, 432 
Jennet Ave., Windsor, Ontario. 

JAMES PHINNIMORE, 365 Depont St., 
Toronto, Ontario. At 
JOEL KENNEDY, 426 Reading Road, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 


OOK over this list and see who 

is your State officer in the Inter- 
national, and see if he is active and on 
the job. Is he getting the International 
to do for you what you want? Iti not, 
why not? You must hold him to ac- 
count for your interests in the Inter- 
national. The officers are at your ser- 
vice at all time, and the Executive 
Board and committees are part of the 
staff, always willing to help. So just 
let them know of what you have in 
mind, and be a regular fellow and get 
on the band wagon and boost—leave 
the old knocker behind. We need 
members. So each one bring along 
one to the next meeting or send in his 
name if you think him desirable, and 
we will see if we can land him for you. 


HE textbook published by the In- 
T ternational Association is selling 
a little slow at present. Possibly the 
association is not acquainted with the 
fact that I have in my office 700 of 
these books and am anxious to dispose 
of them in order to make room for a 
new edition. The book is so complete 
and wonderful that if you have none 
you have denied yourself a rare treat. 
It is written so beautifully that it is a 
pleasure to read it. This textbook sells 
for $2 per copy and, in lots of ten or 
more, at one-third off. 


Continued on page 75 
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Plaster and the Painter 


An Address on One of the Problems of the Craft Which Was Read Before the New York 
Master Painters and Decorators Association in Convention at 


E are associated in one of the 

VV greatest enterprises in the 

world, and there are two 
branches in this industry—plastering 
and painting. 

There is at this present time a great 
problem of the mercantile engineers 
and of the whole country, because it is 
a material that is made by hand and 
applied by hand, and in that way there 
are liable to be failures in the plaster- 
ing line. I want to go into it, with 
your permission, with a little detail. I 
do not know much about painting, but 
I know a little about plastering. 

Lime is the basic material used for 
plastering, and it dates back over two 
thousand years. They have had sub- 
stitutes for all the branches of the 
trade. A pile of mortar made by hand 
and placed in a pile, if it laid there for- 
ever, would become nothing until man 
uses it. All materials, I figure, are 90 
percent good, but they are abused; and 
the reason why they are abused is be- 
cause we are compelled to speed up all 
our work. Speed is everything here 
in this country; we must admit that, 
and sometimes we must use incompe- 
tent mechanics. 

Construction applied on such as 
wood lath, mill lath, gypsum board and 
concrete and arches at times are very 
poorly constructed. In other words, 
plastering covers a multitude of sins, 
but it is a very beautiful job when fin- 
ished. The poorest construction we 
have today, with the largest number of 
failures is wood lath. The more wood 
you have, the more shrinkage you have 
—consequently more failures. A wood 
section laid up against b'ock, if not 
followed with a piece of mill lath, will 
show a crack. 


OW, I just want to explain 1ight 
here the proper and improper 
way of plastering as is being done to- 
day, and, particularly, the improper 
way. I understand now that there is 
a paint in the market that is mixed all 
ready to apply upon any backing that 
you choose to p'ace it upon and it will 
absolutely guarantee a first-class job 
where there is tile or where there is 
wood or plaster. 
We have not got that in our business. 
We have not reach that point where 
you can mix one class of mortar that 


Thousand Islands 
By W.F. Campbell 


will take care of brown mortar and 
white mortar. It is impossible to do it, 
and I doubt whether you have a scratch 
coat as the best coat placed upon any 
of those backings. If not properly ap- 
plied it will be loose or not adhere to 
the binding surface. It ho'ds all the 
baiance of the coats and should be of 
the very best material mixed and ap- 
plied. Brown mortar coat is the coat 
that is placed over the scratch coat to 
do away with the shrinkage, and if the 
brown mortar coat is not made per- 
fectly level or straight, this is where 
the failure in binding come in. If the 
ceiling or wall is crooked the plasterer 
applies the advanced part where the 
test is, and that is all filled out and 
holds; there may be a one-eighth or 
one-sixteenth of an inch or one place 
may be one-half of three-quarters to 
five-eighths on holes. 

Now, plaster is only applied on 
white mortar as a bond to keep the 
white lime and putty from shrinking. 
Placing this in hot water, the plasterer 
p:acing a white finish coat upon the 
crown coat he does not wet the ceiling 
first. The minute that white coat 
strikes the brown mortar, it soaks right 
in, the same as the brick that has not 
been wet when cement and mortar is 
placed against it. The water is drawn 
out and you do not get a good bond. 
Now, in between that layer you will 
find little holes because the water was 
taken out so quickly. They have only 
given it one or two trowelings. Then 
you will have a porous surface. If a 
plasterer will trowel four times a sur- 
face of white finish coat he will get a 
glazy surface on that and it will be in 
shape for the painter to come along 
and foilow up with that work. But 
they do not do it because they have not 
got time. All men are not built alike; 
some of them have a pride in their 
work and they will take time and do it 
right. But they do not, consequently 
you do have this porous surface and 
it requires a great deal of time and 
attention for a painter to make a good 
job. 


ATH is where you have the most 
failure for the painter. There 

are shrinkage cracks, fire cracks and 
chipped cracks. A fire crack generally 
occurs in the hot weather where the 


President Eastern Division National Lime Association. 


plasterer has not enough plaster paris 
in his white substance and does not 
apply sufficiently. When placed upon 
the wall you have seen white marks as 
large as half a doilar, a ten-cent piece 
or a quarter, pure white stand out from 
the gray. If allowed to stay there will 
form a fire crack. Shrinkage cracks 
are due to the fact of wood construc- 
tion; settlement cracks we cannot help. 
I mean, the plasterer cannot help it at 
all. Of course, they are all in the con- 
struction of the foundation of the 
building itself. 

I want to say if the painters will 
insist upon each coat, I do not care 
whether it is hard wall plaster or lime 
used or plastering, if they will insist 
that each coast being applied will be 
allowed to dry before the next one is 
applied it will eliminate trouble. The 
ordinary man coming into this room 
applies it now. You can put on the 
scratch coat at 9 o’clock a. m., and at 
1 o’clock you can put the brown mortar 
coat on and at 3 o’clock p. m. the white 
sand construction, for the reason that 
brown mortar is porous material and 
white coat is extreme'y dense material. 
Therefore it is like putting over a man 
that is perspiring a rubber blanket— 
you would have the perspiration that 
is inside. When you put the white 
mortar on a coat of wet brown mortar 
on a dry day like this the appearance 
of the white finished coat upon the 
walls to the ordinary man will look 
thoroughly dry; but if you pick into it 
you find that the brown mortar 1s 
damp. If the painter applies his paints 
upon the surface of that kind that ap- 
pears to be dry you will have a failure, 
for the reason that the first coat of 
paint was on there on a dry day and it 
takes it in. A damp day comes and 
the wall starts to sweat, and sweats the 
surface of your paint. 

In Brooklyn—lI do not want any one 
to take offense about the way the con- 
struction is going on in Brooklyn—I 
know that plastering is being done im 
Brooklyn where the whotle three coats 
are in one job. I saw it one-eighth of 
an inch: I saw lots of them a quarter 
of an inch, an inch left. In other 
words, if there is any dispute between 
the plasterer and painter on the job 
they can count that. I know this 1s 

Continued on page 69 
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The only primer that 


assures the famous 


Barreled Sunlight ficach 


AINTERS who use Barreled Sunlight Gloss 

for fine interior jobs quickly appreciate the 

unusual value of Barreled Sunlight Undercoat 
wherever a primer is required. 

There is no other primer or “flat”? that can be 


depended upon to give the perfect Barreled Sun- 
light result you get with this special Undercoat. 


First—it has far more body than ordinary primers, 
and therefore covers better. 


Second—containing more oil than ordinary primers, 
it binds or adheres more surely to the surface—a most 
important point not only in painting new surfaces, but 
also for repainting work. Furthermore, being ‘“‘long”’ 
in oil, it spreads easily and evenly, giving a satin- 
smooth finish more like a flat enamel than a primer. 
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BARRELED SUNLIGHT 
GLOSS FINISH 


ARRELED Sunlight Finish, when properly 
applied over Barreled Sunlight Undercoat, 

is as handsome as the finest enamel—yet it costs 
less than enamel, is easy to apply, and requires 
fewer coats. May be applied by brush or spray. 


Sold in 55 and 30 gallon churn-equipped steel drums 
and in cans from 14 pint to 5 gallons. Can easily be 
tinted any shade. Send the coupon for free sample 
cans of Barreled Sunlight Gloss and Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 
Distributors in all principal cities. Retailea ky cver 5900 dealers 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
2' Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us sample cans of Barreled Sunlight Gloss 
and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 
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The Painter Who Stands Still 


You know him—good workman, but set in his 
ways. The paint of his fathers is good enough for 
him. Lets well enough alone. 

He is slipping —making way for the progressive 
men who are eager to use every means that 
science develops to increase their business and 
enhance their reputation. | 

Our booklet on 40-40-20%, a new paint for- 
mula that improves paint and painting, will in- 
terest every up-and-coming member of the craft. 
Write for it and for names of manufacturers who 


can furnish 40-40-20* in paint or paste form. 
* Registered U.S. Patent Office 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Fy Oe Died by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
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| THE CHIEF SPEAKS 
T is the beginning of the harvest 
time for the master painter and 
) decorator. It is the time of 
ze and many contracts. The seeds 
t have been planted by the Save 
the Surface and the 
Clean - up and 
Paint - up cam- 
paigns in the fertile 
fields of the pub- 
lic mind are bring- 
ing @ecorthe:! fruit: 
From all over the 
country come re- 
ports, showing that 
there will be a 
greater demand for 
the master painter 
and decorator this 
spring than ever 
before. Many con- 
tractors are already 
ef Lin-Zin-Lea-Lac saying that they are 
only limited in the 
ount of work that they can under- 
ee by the number of skilled me- 
inics that they can employ. 
As the peak of the season ap- 
yaches and the telephones and mails 
ng more and more orders, do not 
‘get to remember the dull months. 
has been suggested a bit of sales- 
mship will enable the master painter 
take the order for a later service. 
cause of the rush of the season, 
ien homes are getting their spring 
stumes, many will come asking for 
mediate painting and decorating. 
Much of the work that is offered 
w could just as well be done later 
the summer. Explain to the cus- 
ner that after the rush is over you 
1 give better service, with possible 
wre competent mechanics, than is 
ssible in these first days of spring. 
ok the order. Get the contract. 
len push the work that must be done 
w, knowing that your order book is 
ed with contracts that will keep you 
sy through the year. 
Some of the best thought in the In- 
national association has been and is 
w at work on the problem of train- 


¥ apprentices and bringing into the. 


uft real mechanics. The plan that 
is presented and adopted at the Des 
oines convention was a long step in 
vance. Over the country the voca- 
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tional school idea is being developed, 
and the number of young men being 
trained is constantly increasing. But 
with the tremendous strides that the 
industry has made within a few years 
the demand for mechanics has largely 
exceeded the supply of competent men. 


This matter of apprentices is your 
problem, as well as the problem of 
the association and the problem of the 
entire industry. In all the building 
trades the painting and decorating 
craft lags behind all the rest in the 
number of apprentices that are being 
employed. Do not say “they cost too 
much,” or “we have not time to teach 
them in my shop.” Take the boys into 
your shops. Teach them. Arrange for 
their training in a vocational school. 
Consider this as your right and just 
contribution, looking towards the solv- 
ing of this problem and at the same 
time the elevation of the craft. And 
it will be a paying investment. 

These same objections of expense 
and lack of time for teaching came up 
in a recent meeting in New York. Be- 
fore the conference had adjourned 
half a dozen of the master painters 
present had agreed to add another boy 
or two to his force and at the same 
time to undertake to see that he was 
also trained in the nearest class for 
teaching painting and decorating. 

Bring this to the attention of your 
local association. Ask your fellow 
craftsmen to add an apprentice to his 
crew, if he has not already the limit 
he may employ. Get back of this plan. 
Be a leader—not a lagger. You will 
find that it will pay big dividends. 


THE PAINTER AND COLOR 


HERE will be real inspiration 
for the master painter in a 


careful reading of the article 
on colors which is published in this 
issue of THe PatInters MAGAZINE, 
written by M. Rae Paul. Besides the 
many suggestions for the imagination 
of the student in this craft Mr. Paul 
has considered the subject of paint- 
ing as it was yesterday, as it is today 
and as it will be tomorrow. In his 
conclusion Mr. Paul points to the in- 
creasing congestion in living condi- 
tions, bringing a necessity for the use 
of the same room or hall, for many 
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various groups and for many different 
functions. By varying lighting effects 
Mr. Paul shows how it may be possi- 
ble for the master painter tomorrow 
to so decorate a hall that it may be 
properly and appropriately decorated 
for a convention, for a banquet room 
or perhaps for a ball room. It is a 
subject that is of keen interest to the 
painter and at the same time it will 


be appreciated by his friends, the lay- 
men. 


SUMMER CONVENTIONS 
E, IGHT State associations of mas- 


ter painters and _ decorators 

will hold their annual conven- 
tions this summer, starting with the 
meeting of the Canadian organization 
which will be held in Chatham, On- 
tario, July seventh, eighth and ninth. 
New Jersey will probably follow in the 
next week, meeting, as usual, at As- 
bury Park. The Michigan and Ohio 
convention dates will conflict, both 
opening on July twenty-first ; the Ohio 
meeting, at Cedar Point, continuing 
for four days and the Michigan, at 
Battle Creek, for three days. 


President F. M. Michael, of the 
International association, has  an- 
nounced that the International Ex- 
ecutive board will meet in Battle 
Creek, Michigan, on Monday, July 
twentieth, the day before the Michigan 
convention will be called to order. It 
is expected that a number of the In- 
ternational Board members may re- 
main for the Michigan meeting. 

The New York convention will be 
held for the third time at Westminster 
Park, Thousand Islands, near Alex- 
andria Bay, New York, opening Mon- 
day, July twenty-seventh, and continu- 
ing through the week until Friday. 
There will be no business sessions held 
on Wednesday of that week, the New 
York entertainment committee having 
planned a day’s outing on the river, 
with a visit in Kingston, Canada. 

The Wisconsin convention will be 
held in Milwaukee, opening July 
twenty-eighth, and continuing for 
three days. The Illinois convention 
will hold a four days’ meeting at EI- 
gin, near Chicago, on August fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh. The Mis- 
souri-Kansas association will conclude 
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the summer program of conventions, 
meeting at Columbia, Missouri, on 
August tenth, eleventh and twelfth. 

Extensive plans have been made for 
the largest summer meetings that have 
ver been held. From Milwaukee, 
Cedar Point, New York, Elgin and 
other cities, come reports of the com- 
pleted arrangements already made for 
the entertainment of the visitors. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
master painters and decorators every- 
where to attend these conventions of 
the craft, whether you are a member 
of the association or not. It is in 
these associational meetings that you 
will learn the value of the association. 
Make your arrangements to be present 
at the nearest convention. The asso- 
ciation through its members and of- 
ficers will welcome you. 


PAINT PRODUCTION 


N increase+of over fifteen per 
A cent. in the production of 
pyroxylin varnishes or  lac- 
quers is indicated by the statistics 
presented by the Department of Com- 
merce for the last six months of 1924, 
as compared with the first six months 
of the same year. 

The department announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the latest 
semi-annual canvass of paint and var- 
nish manufacturers, there were pro- 
duced during the six-months’ period 
from July 1 to December 3, 1924, 
233,866,900 pounds of paste paints, 
comprising 152,552,700 pounds of 
white lead in oil, 5,961,600 pounds of 
zinc oxide in oil, and 75,352.600 
pounds of other paste paints; 43,151,- 
600 gallons of ready-mixed and semi- 
paste paints; 32,141,100 gallons of 
varnishings, japans, and _ lacquers, 
other than pyroxylin; and 2,160,300 
gallons of pyroxylin (nitrocellulose) 
varnishes or lacquers. 

The statistics for the last half of 
1924, as compared with the first half 
of that year show decreases of 7.8 per 
cent. for paste paints, 4.4 per cent. 
for ready-mixed and semi-paste paints, 
and 7.4 per cent. for varnishes, japans, 
and lacquers, other than pyroxylin, 
while for pyroxylin varnishes or lac- 
quers an increase of 51 per cent. is 
recorded. The first half of 1924, as 
compared with the last half of 1923, 
however, shows increases of 32.1, 17.7, 
and 5.7 per cent., respectively, for the 
first three of the above-named classes 
of products. Pyroxylin varnishes were 
first reported in 1924. Comparison 
of the last half of 1924 with the last 
half of 1923 brings out increases of 
21.8 per cent. and 12.5 per cent. re- 
spectively, for paste paints and ready- 
mixed and semi-paste paints, and a de- 
crease of 2.2 per cent. for varnishes, 
japans, and lacquers, other than pyro- 
xylin. 

The statistics are based upon returns 
from 510 establishments, of which 147 
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reported the manufacture of white 
lead in oil; 149, zinc oxide in oil; 303, 
other paste paints; 421, ready-mixed 
and semi-paste paints; 308, varnishes, 
japans, and lacquers, other than py- 
roxylin; and forty-five pyroxylin var- 
nishes or lacquers. 

Data are included for twenty-five 
establishments that reported for the 
first half, but not for the last half of 
1924. For these establishments the 
production for the last half of 1924 
has been estimated on the basis of the 
ratio which their production for the 
first half of 1924 bore to the total pro- 
duction of all establishments which 
reported for both periods. These 
twenty-five establishments produced, 
during the first half of 1924, only 2.2 
per cent. of the total paste paints, 4.1 
per cent. of the ready-mixed paints, 
and 2.8 per cent. of the varnishes, 
japans, and lacquers. 

The first of these semi-annual cen- 
suses was made in 1922. 


TOE. BUSINESS S OU EOOK 
EPORTS telling of prosperity 
R for the master painter and 
decorator come from over the 
country in general. With the advent 
of the warmer weather there will come 
even more favorable conditions. Many 
contractors state that they have been 
only limited in the amount of work 
that they can undertake by the limited 
number of journeymen that they can 
employ. 

Some slackening in building opera- 
tions in New York State was indicated 
by the report of the State Department 
of Labor covering building permits 
issued during January and February 
of this year. The value of building 
permits filed in nineteen cities of the 
State, from which the department re- 
ceived reports, totaled $140,000,000 
for the first two months of the cur- 
rent year, a drop of approximately 
$70,000,000 from the corresponding 
period of 1924. The permits filed in 
New York City were valued at $127,- 
000,000, or approximately two-thirds 
of the valuation of permits filed dur- 
ing the first two months of last year. 
The difference was due to a decrease 
in the construction of residences. The 
Federal Reserve Bank’s index of 
building costs for New York rose from 
194 in January to 197 in February, 
bringing the cost of construction 
higher than at any time during 1924. 
Building wages were also higher, 
reaching a new high level in February. 
Material showed the usual spring in- 
crease. 

Although building operations have 
been slowing down in New York and 
northern New Jersey, as well as in 
the Pacific Northwest, building activi- 
ties have increased materially in the 
Southeast and the Pittsburgh terri- 
tories. Increase in the latter sections 
have practically taken up the slack 
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caused by falling off in the other tet 
tories mentioned, and the volume of 
construction activity for the countr 
as a whole at present is very little 
under the 1924 figures. 


NEW SLOGANS 
19, J HEN the paint manufactur- 

ers met in convention ip 

Chicago something more 
than a year ago, Richard Henry Lit- 
tle, the humorist of The (Gm 
Tribune, devoted a column to telling 
of the slogans that were being used 
to tell the story of paint and paint- 
ing. When he read “Let me do your 
interior decorating now,” offered in 
the campaign to extend the painting 
season, he declared that he thought it 
had something to do with that which 
comes out of a bottle. He had his 
ideas of the meaning of “Save the 
Surface” and “Clean-up and Paint- 
up.” He thought “Brushin’ Up” had 
something to do with the Pullman 
porter and that “Put it on, don’t put 
it off,” had something to do with a 
young lady’s attire. He invited the 
world at large to bring its slogans to 
the paint industry, but added that it 
seemed to him that his advice had 
come too late, that already the trade 
had adopted all the good advertising 
lines. 

Now a new line of slogans is being 
broadcast over the country, while the 
old ones are going stronger every day. 
The partial payment plan of financing 
painting contracts would be a rich field 
for Mr. Little’s art. “Paint Now, Pay 
in Ten Months,” “Paint and Pay the 
New Way,” are- some of the new 
slogans. 

The announcement of the reduction 
in charges for the deferred payments 
has greatly stimulated the plan. Many 
who were not favorable to the method 
have now announced their support of 
the campaign. The Save the Surface 
Campaign committee is now engaged 
in touring the country with the new 
message. Meetings are being held in 
all the larger cities, where the master 
painter, dealer, salesman, manu fac- 
turer and journeyman is invited to be 
present and take part in the discus- 
sions to establish the plan in the pau 
ing public’s favor. 

“Save the Surface” and “Clean 
and Paint-up” are slogans that are 
known and used everywhere, even in 
countries abroad. All these phrases 
are of immense advertising value. 
They show a life and interest in the 
paint trade that is the envy of every 
other industry. 

Use the slogans. Boost the slogans. 
With Mr. Little, we invite the world 
to bring forward new slogans. But 
regardless of the new slogans that ai 
being offered, we urge the conti 
and consistent use of those slo 
that have been established in the a 
dustry. ea 

. 
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REPEATS 


The painter who tries Cameo almost invariably 
repeats. 


He gets better work Ain better satisfied customers 
with less worry and effort. 


Cameo is made for painters who know how to use 
real, highest grade enamels, and not for the handy 
housewife. 

Cameo White Flat really covers sash and trim and 
panel, flows out smoothly and is the perfect under- 
body for Cameo White Enamels. 


Cameo White Enamel Gloss combines coverage and 
lustre with durability and color permanence. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte (Satin Finish) gives 
that soft, uniform satiny sheen without rubbing. 


Cameo costs less per square foot covered. 


Use the attached coupon for low-priced trial order. 


CAMEO . 


White Enamels eee 


HILBORN & 


and White Flat (9° 7 ee== 


Please send me your trial 
order of 
3 gals. of Cameo White Flat. 
2 eas. of Cameo White ott Pe aoe 
4 1 gals. of Cameo White Enamel Ma 


Hilb GR h , V4 At your special introductory price of a 
senodc 

enny, ] OM () 4 BN ATID ferete tne nels eialoleisloleisisiein.alece/=(o\e/aj<\a\s/s)s\si=foinie 

CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 7 AG GLGAS an mniteetoleisinitisieiaiem at rieleieleleltie ee ieivieleie.e s'e-dip 0.6 


318 West Washington St. 230 N. 12th St. 15 East 40th St. 7 CityBand State mayne eet eae Mee eae 
State 4636 Locust 4240 Murray Hill 7157 V4 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results — 
every time you use it. 

Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 


It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 


Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


BCELLING ENDURING ENANEL 
HIGH GLOSS WHITE 


Benjamin Moore & (Ca. 


‘ACTORII 
HWTURK- CHICAGO « TOROATO 
« CLEVELAND ~ ST.LOUIS ~ CARTERET ¢ 10! 
—== SN ee coal 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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Paint Ouestions and Answers 


Finishing Gumwood 
EDFORD, Mass., F. P, G., says: I 
' have a house to finish inside. Var- 
9 finish. All woodwork is gumwood, 
epting sash and doors. The owner 
hes to have me oil stain sash and 
rs to match rest of finish. I must do 
‘o. 1 job also. I would greatly appre- 
e some information from you as to 
+ to prepare a very near _ perfect 


ich. 


4 order to oil stain sash and doors 
match the rest of finish (gum wood), 
would advise that you mix raw um- 
ground in oil with your linseed oil 
dryers. If the sash and doors are of 
te wood it will be a very simple mat- 
to match up this oil stain to your 
4 wood, but if the sash and doors are 
pine, we would advise that you give 
woodwork a coat of raw oil and then 
1 rubbing off with cotton waste or 
esecloth, after twenty-four hours ap- 
your oil stain as before directed. 


Je assume that when you mention gum 
id that you refer to what is generally 
tribed as gum wood by furniture 
aufacturers, which is of light walnut 
natural cherry color. In different 
ts of the country the name (gum 
4) is applied to a variety of woods 
n different parts of the world. Some 
the woods have a reddish tone, while 
ars are gray or white, or of a light 
nut tone. If, as is most likely, it is 
latter, the instructions as given above 
| serve the purpose, 

o oil staining pine, you will be apt 
lave difficulty with dark discolorations 
to the soft and porous spots in the 
eabsorbing more of the oil stain than 
er parts which may be considerably 
der. It is for that reason that we ad- 
» the use of the first coat, which would 
the pores to a certain extent. Some 
aters apply a very thin coat of white 
llac for the same purpose. 


Finishing Southern Oak 
ASON CITY, Iowa, E. C. S., writes: 
I h.ve some paint troubl2, In fin- 
ng Southern Oa’, which we call 
mp oak, I have some trouble in the 
r raising on some pieces not always 
over the board. There seems as 
fe is pitch or oily places which the 
r raises on, and where the carpenter 
ws a joint I can’t get it to take the 
r even. I have a schoolhouse and 
pital to start the first of the month; 
a have this Southern Oak. I have 
shed several buildings that used 
thern Oak and have had the same 
ible; can get a fairly good job by 
iding color in, but that takes too 
+h time. I have sponged the surface, 
ch takes too much time and don’t 
m to do a bit of good. Have used 
n Starch Filler, Silax Filler, and 
* I shellac, varnish or use Tector, 
filler raised. 


© overcome this trouble we would ad- 
2 a thin coat of shellac all over the 
‘k before applying a filler. It might 
advisable to give two thin coats of 
llae. This will fill the pores enough 
revent the filler raising the grain. 

t is understood that before applica- 
1 of the shellac the oak should be 
1 rubbed down with fine sandpaper 


’ 


and dusted off. This method of proce- 
dure is to be followed where the oak is 
to be finished in natural color, but if it 
is to be stained darker than natural fin- 
ish, the stain should be applied first after 
sandpapering and dusting, then a thin 
coat of shellac, then your filler and the 
finishing coats of varnish or shellac may 
be applied. 


Paint Troubles? 


N this department of ‘“‘Ques- 


tions Answered” THE 
PAINTERS MaGAZINE Offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties. 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, 
100 William Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value to you. 


Have You Any 


ee 


How to Get the Money 
¢¢6PCOMPLETED a job of papering and 


interior painting several weeks 
ago,” writes one of our Pennsylvania 
subscribers. ‘The bill was $381, and the 


owner paid me $150 on account, when the 
job was one-half completed. I under- 
stand that he is heavily in debt and his 
credit about exhausted. Our agreement 
was verbal. I sold him paper at 25 per 
cent. off list and lead and oil at cost, 
and furnished labor at five cents an hour 
less than the usual rate; all to help tide 
my men over the slack season. Please 
inform me how to protect myself.” 


As a practical matter, there is but one 
thing to do, under the circumstances, and 
that is to consult a local attorney with 
a view to filing a mechanic’s lien unless 
immediate adjustment is made; provided 
that the time for filing lien has not ex- 
pired. If it is too late to file a lien, the 
claim should be placed in judgment as 
speedily as possible, and the judgment 
properly filed, in order to constitute a 
lien against the debtor’s real estate. 

Aside from the legal aspect of the case, 
it seems that a moral ‘s to be drawn from 
the case, and that is: An owner will be 
just as slow, if not slower, in paying one 
who cuts prices of labor and material as 
one who insists on a fair profit for work 
and materials furnished, whether times 
are slack or not. 


Repainting Kitchen Woodwork 
T. LOUIS, Mo., C. K. writes: Would 
like a little information concerning 

some work we have on hand consisting 


of kitchen woodwork now finished in 
light oak, must put same in gray finish 
to match furniture. Kindly advise us 
whether this is possible and how to get 
best results. 

You do not state definitely as to what 
you mean by gray finish, so we will as- 
sume that the furniture is a stained sil- 
ver gray finished, and not enamelled, 
therefore, in order to harmonize with the 
furniture, proceed as follows: 

Remove all of the old varnish with 
varnish remover. Thoroughly clean and 
bleach with oxalic acid, which, after be- 
ing neutralized with vinegar and rubbed 
down with sandpaper, should receive a 
thin coat of gray tinted paint mixed as 
follows: White lead, lamp black, tur- 
pentine and dryers, mix up the white 
lead with turpentine rather thin and aad 
the lamp black or coach black to produce 
the desired tint of gray. 

Apply this with stiff, short haired 
brush and rub out as much as possible. 
When this is dry and hard apply a thin 
coat of white paint mixed the same, 
with turpentine and dryers, but a trifle 
heav-2r. This is then to be wiped off 
with cotton waste or cheesecloth in such 
a manner as to leave the white in the 
pores and grain, thereby producing a 
silvery white oak, which will harmonize 
with the furniture, 


Painting Motion Picture Screen 

IPLEY, Ohio.—W. H. D.: We think 

that your trouble has peen caused 
through the use of too light a weight and 
too thin a canvas. It is also likely that 
you have used your aluminum mixture 
entirely too heavy. It would have been 
better to have applied two thin coats 
and using a short, hard, stiff brush to 
scrub the bronze in, rather than to lay 
it on heavy so as to form a skin as ap- 
parently has been the case. This also 
applies to the application of the flat white 
undercoat. If you had applied the under- 
coat with a stiff, short brush and 
scrubbed it into the mesh or weave of 
the canvas and then used the same 
method or procedure with the bronze 
mixture there is no doubt at all as to 
your obtaining successful results. 


Loose Paper Problem 


ROOKLYN, N. Y., R. and C.: Reply- 
ing to your request for information 
as to the cause of paper and lincrusta 
coming loose behind radiators or chim- 
ney breasts as soon as heat is applied? 
In the first place the wall should be 
properly sized with a good molasses size. 
The lincrusta should then be pasted with 
heavy paste to which has been added 
Venice turpentine. The Venice turpen- 
tine is added in the following manner: 
First of all sufficient paste should be made 
of rye flour and while the heavy, stiff 
paste is still hot the Venice turpentine 
should be added and the proportions 
should be one-half pint of Venice turpen- 
tine to three and one-half pounds of 
flour. Lincrusta, when removed from 
the wall, should be placed in a warm 
room and held over steam or vapor from 
a boiling kettle of water. 
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Directory of National Associations, Master 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Iowa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 527 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West 99th street, New York, 
N. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J. 

JAMES PHINNEMORE, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., 
aris, IN. wis 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 
J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 
C. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 
WILLIAM WOOLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 
Burlingame, Calif. 


New- 


WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., Toronto, 
Canada. 
J. W. MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 


peg, Canada. 

EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 

E. J. BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Tl. 

O. S. JONES, 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

D,. J. LINNANE, 728 Eighth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 
LEO H. ROWLEY, 

troit, Mich. 
L. TURNER, 301 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


2631 Woodward Ave., De- 


E. G. CHANDLEE, 417 Edmond St., St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
ark; Ni) J. 


CARL H. DABELSTEIN, 156 West 99th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD L. BOLCEH, 3554 Michigan Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


L. D. MEYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 
Colorado. 

JOHN C. YONK, 800 Storle .St., Burlington, 
Wis. 

A. H. ROGERS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

S. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

C. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave.,, New 
Orleans, La. 

WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 

PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 

A. D. WHARTON, 312 E. Main St., Richmond, 
Va. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco: secre- 
tary, William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 


Burlingame. 
CANADA 
President, C. M. Bennett, Walkerville, Ontario; 
Secretary, A. af. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen street, 
West, Toronto. 1925 convention, Chatham, Ont., 
July 7, 8 and 9. 
CONNECTICUT 
President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 
O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1926 
convention will be held in Waterbury. 
ILLINOIS 
President, J. P. Rising, Chicago; secretary, BE. 
J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria. 
1925 convention, Elgin, August 4, 5, 6 and 7 
INDIANA 
President, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retdry-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 1925 convention, Fort Wayne, 
December 8, 9 ad 10. 
IOWA 
President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
F. M. Michae!, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 
ruary, Davenport. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
1926 convention, January, Boston. 
MICHIGAN 
President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 531 Eastern avenue, 
S. B., Grand Rapids. 1925 convention, Battle 
Creek, July 21, 23 and 24. 


Salt Lake 
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MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
Green, 2936 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
convention, St. Paul, January 19, 20 and 21. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, J. H. Thaden, Atchison, Kan.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, 2021 W. Douglas 
street, Wichita, Kan. 1925 convention, Colum- 


bia, Mo., August 10, 11 and 12. 
NEBRASKA 

President, C. L. Elwick, Lincoln; secretary- 

treasurer, A. C. Smith, 4024 Cumming street, 

Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
President, John M. Roddy, Bloomfield; Wi'liam 
F. Christiansen, 2 North Park street, East Orange. 
1925 convention, Asbury Park, 


NEW YORK 
President, Alfred E. Joy, New York City; sec- 
retary, Irving A. Jacobs, 116 Earl street, Roch- 
ester. 1925 convention, Westminster Park, Thou- 
sand Islands, July 27, 28, 29, 80 and 81. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
vention, Fargo, North Dakota, January. 


OHIO 
President, Edward L. Bolce, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 East Eighty- 
eighth street, Cleveland. 1925 convention, Cedar 
Woint, July 21, 22, 23: and 24. 


OREGON 


President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secretary, 
Frank Demme, 265 Russe’l street, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street, Philadelphia. 1926 
eonvention in Harrisburg. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 
F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 

WESTERN CANADA 

Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.: sec- 
retary- -treasurer, Bo Ds Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colo. 

WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F., Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Racine. 1925 convention. Milwaukee, July 28, 29 


and 30. 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Denver, Colo.: 
Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. Ww. Heidbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 


ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue, Waukegan. 


OHIO 
President, Mrs. Conrad Krause, 18378 East 88th 
street, Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
Ww. Baker, Elyria. 

IOWA 


President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 
avenue, Des Moines; secretary- treasurer, Mrs. Leo 
Magnus, Des Moines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hartland street, Dor- 


chester. 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, 84 Grand ave- 


nue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 


BUFFALO 
President, A. S. Thompson, 431 Delaware ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Harry C. Brant, 
30 W. Girard blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 
East Bay Paint and Wall Paper Salesmen’s Club 
—President, D. M. Schindler, National Lead Co., 
750 McKinley avenue, Oakland; secretary, Robert 
Roe, 1810 San Pao!o, Oakland. 


CINCINNATI 
President, S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead Cu., 
Cincinnati; secretary, Charles Sinclair, North Side 


Paint Co, 
CLEVELAND 
President, Thomas F. Coffey, 426 Huron road; 
secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo avenue. Meets 
Hotel Winton last Friday of month., 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc, Fred Winslow, Hartford; secretary, Chester BP. 
Hammond, 116 Lancaster road, West Hartford. 
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DETROIT - 

President, A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb st: él 

troit; secretary, George Moser, Jr., Detroit Oj) 
Naval Stores, Detroit. 


ILLINOIS 
President, J. B. Morrison, John Lucas & Cc 
Chicago; secretary, James T, Comer, Heath 
Milliken Co., 1833 Seward street, Chicago. 


INDIANAPOLIS ; 
President, Harry F. Reed, A. Burdsal . 
dianapolis; secretary, Robert P. Giddens, Dos 
Allen Paint & Glass Co., Indianapolis. : ; 


KANSAS CITY 
President, Walter K. Hoffman, Fifth and vy 
dotte streets, Kansas City; secretary, 
Hanchey, 308 Delaware avenue, Kansas City, © 
MASSACHUSETTS > 
Paint Salesmen’s Club of New retary, Baw 
dent, Floyd E. Rich, Winthrop; secretary, 
Healey, 14 Curve street, Wellesley. ‘ 
NEW JERSEY * 
Travelers’ Association of Paint and Allied Sal 
men of New -Jersey—President, O. G. 
P. O. Box 353, Montelair; secretary, E. J. Felloy 
Newark. Meets first and third Fridays of es 
month at Newark Athletic C!ub. ; 
NEW YORK 
Travelers’ Association of the Local Pain 
Allied Trades of New York—President, J. CG. "Bi 
New York; secretary, O. B. Strong, 263° Si) 
avenue, Brooklyn. _- 
PHILADELPHIA ry 
President, Willard B. Masten, the Hagle-Picl 
Co., Philadelphia; secretary, G. G. Willi ‘ 
Race street, Philadelphia. Meets second G 
of each month at Hotel Vendig, Thirteenth a 
Filbert streets, Philadelphia. 
PITTSBURGH 
President, L. C. Sadd, T. H: Nevin Go., Pit 
burgh, Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, Pithsbur 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINNEAPOLIS a 
President, E. T. Jones, 1101 S. Third stre 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J, Friend, 3 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. - 
TEXAS 


President, Charles P. Jarrett, Dallas, a 
secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market streae> 


las, Texas. 

WISCONSIN 
Secretary, A. F. Mack, Top Oil and Sunni 
Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
President, C. V. Peters, New York, N. 
retary, George V. Horgan, 18 East For fi 
street, New York. 1925 convention, om 
Ohio, October 19-23. 

National Association of Paint Sal 
President, J. W. Kelly, Hilo Varnish “corp 
tion, Marcy and Flushing avenues, Brook!s 
N. Y.; secretary, L. M. Hardy, 177 jsnanai 
street, New Haven, Conn. £ 


National Association of Paint Distri 
President, Henry Woodlock, Detroit; S 
E. R. Drake, 140 West Van Buren stre 
cago. a 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association’ x 
United States.—President, Donald A. “Kol 
Dayton, O.; secretary, George B. Heckel, T 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. « 


lice Sor Varnish Manufacturers’ 


Del.: secretary, "George B. Heckel, The 1] 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railway Equipment Painting >a 
Chairman, F. W. Bowers, Kent, Ohio; 
tary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South 
street, Chicago, II]. 4 
Maintenance of Way Master Painters.— e 
dent, H. F. Jones, Wabash, Ind.; sé 
treasurer, E. E. Martin, Room 19, Union Paci 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Association of Save-the-S ‘a 
Salesmen.—President, W. G. Lahey, a yar 
N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur M. Has 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, Philadelphia, — 


REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 


New England States.—Joseph L. Whit 
Haven, President Connecticut Paint Sal 
Club. 

Ohio, Kentcky, Western New York @ 
sylvania.—E. H. Kluth, Cleveland, j 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of Clevelé 

Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebras 
Western Towa.—G. HE. Sheen, Kansas 
President Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Kansas City. 

Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Jowa.—J. B. Morrison, Chicago, Presiden 
the Surface Salesmen’s Club of Illinois. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
kota.—J. W. Kelly, Milwaukee, Presiden 
the Surface Salesmen’s Club of Wiscons 

Pacific Coast.—D. M. Schindler, Oaklan 
President East Bay Paint and Wallpaper 
men’s Club. - 

Southern States.—R. D. Sullivan, 424 
phine street, New Orleans. 
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Jim—What makes you smile, Tom? 


Tom—I am smiling because this advertisement con- 
uns a statement confirming something that I found to 
e true from my own experience three or four years 
gO. 


Jim and Bill—And what was that, Tom? 


Tom—Well, this is an E. O. P. Chart, which means 
xterior Oii Paint Chart, published by James B. Sipe 
‘Company, of Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Bill—I believe we have all been receiving these 
harts. 


Tom—Yes, I have been getting them for the last 
or 10 years, and sometime ago I came to the con- 
lusion that no concern could keep up that sort of 
ung all of these years, if they did not know what 
ley were talking about. 


Jim—I agree with you, Bill. 


Tom—Well, to make a long story short, I ordered 

ome of their Dura Alba Exterior White Paste with 
ipe’s Japan Oil and tried it out with my lead and 
nseed oil, in accordance with the formulas given in 
ieir E. O. P. Chart on three or four houses. 


You wouldn’t believe me if I should tell you what 
ne results [ got. 


Jim—We have used Sipe’s Dura Alba Exterior 
Vhite Paste with our Lead, and Sipe’s Japan Oil AA 
Xtra with Linseed Oil, and we have gotten a won- 
erful paint, but it seemed to us that their formulas 
ere a little complicated. But go on with your story. 


OUR WAREHOUSE CITIES 


n Francisco Minneapolis Los Angeles 
ttsburgh Newark Buffalo 
tiladelphia New York Cleveland 
iltimore ; Boston Cincinnati 


Toronto, Canada 


AMES B. SIPE & COMPANY 


BRIDGEVILLE, PA. 


Tom—Well, one day I ran out of lead and I tried 
Dura Alba alone, with Sipe’s Japan Oil AA Extra 
and Linseed Oil. 


_ I was certainly surprised at the improvement in 
the hiding power of each coat, the increase in white- 
ness, the improvement in texture of the paint, which, 
of course, had leveled up smoothly, as any paint will 
level up when mixed with Sipe’s Japan Oil AA Extra. 


Bill—Is that so, Tom? 


Tom—Yes, it is, and I watched that job very care- 
fully for a couple of years. It not only looked much 
better when completed than my general run of work, 
but it held its gloss longer and has stood up better. 


Bill—So that’s the reason you have been turning 
out such wonderful looking jobs, is it? 


Tom—lI guess it is boys, and what pleases me so is 
to read in this new copy of the E. O. P. Chart just 
received from James B. Sipe & Company, that they 
are now recommending that Sipe’s Dura Alba Ex- 
terior White Paste be used straight without lead, as 
when mixed with Sipe’s Japan Oil AA Extra and 
Linseed, it makes a better hiding, a whiter, and bet- 
ter wearing paint. 

I am certainly pleased to think that I discovered 
something even before the manufacturer. 


Jim—You certainly use your head, Tom. 


Tom—Whether I do or not, I just wish I could 
get every painter in the country to read this E. O. P. 
Chart, and to do one job in accordance with the for- 
mulas which it contains. The result would be a 
revelation to them. 


eee ines Sa ae ees oe el Pe oe ee | 


| James B. Sipe & Company, | 
I Bridgeville (Pittsburgh), Pa. 
Please send me copy of new E. O. P. Chart, with special | 
| offer for painting one job with Sipe’s Dura Alba Exterior 
White Paste. | 
I BRE Ton ter S88 8G Gs Sic ant Bre tubic pO Che ORCL iM RCROReRCE Oe aor ie eee a | 
i TES CLT Cae Oe ee etehe ene ei cial at el eeu etaty 5 ic isda sys ei miele a6 e606 ejaete ae ngs ss | 
| CREME nee te Le iy Sere e as See eld TORI ATS oe vos | Kee ees sass ek J 
| PRTC COG RLG BEG aca cas sea fefnusare a. s\ayst es SPE CHE hcaeie Whaiere lane ais ep. aie) aun i 
1 LEG SiE ot auth RCE IIOICR EEOC a cUT a occ a es ga a Staten. s..s si Geuers | 
pet —na— a ee ee oe le eet eet eet ee eee ee ee ee 
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“Sani-Tile” the “Key Rooms” J 
@ 


and save half 
of Tiling Costs 


Every architect, builder and owner knows the im- 
portance of attractive bathrooms and kitchens. 
They are the ‘‘key rooms”—the rooms that create 
that all-important first impression. 


Just here is the need for Sani-Tile! 


For with Sani-Tile, “key rooms” can be made per- 
manently beautiful, artistic and sanitary—and at a 
heretofore unheard of saving in cost. 


This is because of the fact that this perfect enam- 
eled metal tile, used for years in the most famous 
European buildings, possesses the beauty and util- 
ity of glazed clay tile, and yet it costs but one-half 
as much. 


You owe it to yourself to learn the facts about 
this remarkable product. We invite you to write to- 
day for full Sani-Tile information and free samples. 


TRADE 

N l-] 

MARK 
THE PERFECT 


ENAMELED METAL TILE 


SANI-TILE COMPANY 
Main Office—290 Third Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


% 
Is 
Na 
& 


cAn Opportunity 


There are stilla number of territories 
in which we are desirous of obtain- 
ing representatives and distributors. 
Sani-Tile franchises are exceedingly 
profitable. To those who are inter- 
ested we have an exceptionally gen- 
erous proposition to offer. Write or 
telegraph today. 


Stores, Homes, 
TeaRooms, Res- 
taurants, Office 
Buildings, Public 
Buildings, Apart- 
ment Houses, 
etc., etc., etc. 


for 
walls and ceilings 
of Lobbies, Pan- 
tries, Kitchens, 
Hallways Bath- 


rooms,Operating _ 


Rooms, etc., etc., 
etc. 


we 
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The Secretaries’ Forum 


JONNECTICUT SOCIETY 
IOLDS QUARTERLY MEETING 


A well attended quarterly meeting of 
he Connecticut Society of Master House 
‘ainters and Decorators was held Thurs- 
ay afternoon, March 26, at the Elton 
otel, Waterbury. President Ernest Nel- 
on presided. After the reading of the 
inutes of the last meeting and the finan- 
jal report by Secretary-Treasurer O. V. 
farsh reports of committees were re- 
eived. 

H. U. Thompson, chairman of the 1925 
onvention committee, stated that a final 
eport would be ready for the next meet- 
ig, as there was still outstanding collec- 
ions to be made. John Wheeler, chair- 
ian of the Waterbury committee for 
ae 1926 convention, reported that plans 
rere already being considered for the 
onvention. 

Chairman E. M. Walsh, of the com- 
littee on Trade Education, made a pro- 
ressive report on the work of that com- 
littee. He said that the “Plan and 
rocedure for Apprenticeship Training,” 
s presented to and adopted by the In- 
srmational Association at the Des Moines 
onvention, had been widely read and 
10st favorably received. He took occa- 
ion to thank THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
yr its full report of this important mat- 
xr in connection with the publication of 
ie convention proceedings. 


He stated that he has asked for 250 
xtra copies of this printed report, which 
e expected to put in the hands of each 
ssociation member, as well as_ dis- 
‘ibuted among the salesmen and the 
lembers of the Connecticut Paint, Oil 
nd Varnish club members. 


Mr. Walsh told of the close cooperation 

etween the committee and the State 
‘ioard of Education and said that the 
rospects in his home of New Haven 
rere never brighter for the expansion 
f the Trade School work. He reported 
aving attended a joint meeting of the 
laster painters and decorators with the 
alesmen’s organization and the Paint, 
il and Varnish club, where they were 
ddressed “by George B. Heckel, secre- 
iry of the Paint Manufacturers’ associa- 
Oon and the National Varnish Manufac- 
irers’ association. He expressed the be- 
ef that great good might come from 
1ese joint meetings and urged that the 
lea be followed over the State. He read 
letter from W. J. Pitt, promotion man- 
ger of the Educational Bureau, who 
rote as follows in referring to the 
Plan and Procedure” report: “This is 
1e best presentation of the subject that 
ny branch of the industry so far has 
ffered and I want to extend the full co- 
peration of my office.” Mr. Walsh also 
eported that the State Board of Educa- 
on had declared that the publicity that 
as been given the subject by Tur Partnt- 
RS MacaziInE was far in advance of 
nything that has been done in the Trade 
chool work. 


Mr. Pitt will be asked to come to Con- 
ecticut to meet the various organiza- 
ions that are interested in vocational 
taining and to make gq survey of the 
ituation in that State. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
Tought out that about ninety-five per 
ent. of grammar school pupils never 
nter the high schools and that the State 
} Spending large sums of money for the 
ducation of the remaining five per cent., 
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CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
GUARANTEES SATISFACTION 


The Canadian association, which was 
one of the first organizations to propose 
a crest or emblem and a code of ethics, 
is distributing an electrotype of the 
design above for the use of the master 
painters and decorators of the Do- 
minion who are its members. Under the 
crest, which is used on stationery and 
advertising matter, is a guarantee that 
the work of the member will be done well 
and to the satisfaction of the patron. 
Under the crest is printed “Your Guaran- 
tee of Quality and Service.” In other 
words the Canadian association stands 
back of its members, agreeing to make 
good any unsatisfactory painting or dec- 
orating work. : . 


SS A Sr SE RE ER re LSE 


with very little help being given to those 
who leave the grammar schools and 
should be taught in vocational schools. 


David MacKenzie, of Bridgeport, re- 
ported the splendid progress that is being 
made in the vyocational classes of the 
city. General progress was reported over 
the State. 


Applications for membership were re- 
ceived from R. C. Snyder, of Waterbury; 
William H. Thompson, of New Britain: 
and Samuel Markholm, also of New 
Britain. They were all elected. 


Reports were made that a pretended 
agent of THE PAINTERS Magazine, giving 
the name of Clark and also of O’Brien, 
was offering the magazine at cut rates. 
It was stated that no representative of 
the magazine was authorized to offer 
the magazine at less than two dollars a 


Dates and Meeting Places 


of Summer Conventions 
enn rene rr rr rr 
CANADA 
CHATHAM, OnTARIO, July’7, 8 and 9. 
NEW JERSEY 
ASBURY PARK, July. 
OHIO 
CrepaR Point, July 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
MICHIGAN 
BATTLE CREEK, July 21, 22 and 23. 
NEW YORK 
WESTMINSTER PARK, THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
July 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE, July 28, 29 and 30. 
ILLINOIS 
Exein, August 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
MISSOURI-KANSAS 
CoLuMBIA, Missourr, August 
and 12. 


INTERNATIONAL BOARD MEETING 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, July 20. 
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year and that any one so doing was a 
fraud. 

A letter from the Clean-up and Paint- 
up Campaign, asking for a subscription 
to that campaign fund, was laid on the 
table. On motion of Hugh Anderson, of 
Willamatic, letters were ordered urging 
President Coolidge to make the duty on 
linseed oil as low as possible under the 
flexible tariff rating. 

A constructive paper on the benefits of 
the society for its members by Neil 
Muirhead, of Bridgeport, was received 
with much attention. Mr. Muirhead said 
that the good business man did not try 
to take more out of the bank than he de- 
posited. So in the associational work, 
the member should expect to put more in 
than he took out. He urged that the 
members take full advantage of the cash 
discounts offered by the manufacturers, 
showing that the prompt discounting of 
bills made it possible to save six per 
cent. a month, or thirty-six per cent. a 
year. “Be a leader in your community,” 
he urged, “and in so doing you are do- 
ing a real service not only for yourself 
but for the craft at large,” 

In the discussion that followed Past 
President C, H. Marsh, of Hartford, urged 
that each member of the organization be 
asked to write a letter of two hundred 
words, showing what the society had 
done for him. Past President MacKenzie 
called attention to the article in the 
March issue of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, 
telling of the organization with which 
A. J. Rosenthal is connected, saying that 
it should be an incentive and inspiration 
for every master painter and decorator. 
Mr. Muirhead was given a rising vote 
of thanks for his paper. 

The next board meeting will be held at 
Morris Cove, on June 20, when the an- 
nual outing will be held. 


EX-SECRETARY A. H. McGHAN 


SAILS FOR TOUR ABROAD 
Mr. A. H. McGhan, former General 
Secretary of the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators, accompanied by his son, sailed 
from New York, March 21, on the Lan- 
castria for an extensive tour of Europe. 
Landing at Liverpool it is Mr. McGhan’s 
intention to pass through England, after 
a visit to his ancestrial home in Armagh, 
in Ireland, and then through Holland, 
Belgium, France and Italy, leaving Eu- 
rope at Naples. He expects to be absent 
three or four months. 


ST. LOUIS TRADE MEETING 


A general conference for the paint and 
varnish trade in the Highth Federal Re- 
serve District will be held in St. Louis, 
April 27 and 28, at the Statler Hotel, ac- 
cording to the announcement of O. Zapf, 
secretary of the St. Louis Paint Club 
and chairman of arrangements of the 
meetings following a luncheon here today 
at which Charles A.. Niemeyer, president 
of the St. Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club, presided. Mr. Zapf will be assist- 
ed by a committee including Max Mc- 
Clure, Claud Smith and Joseph Sullivan. 
The program of meetings will be: April 
27, 2 P. M., Manufacturers and Distrib- 
utors.; 8 P. M., Salesman. April 28, 10 
A. M., Paint and Hardware Retailers; 
2 P. M., Contracting Painters; 8 P. M., 
General Mass Meeting for Employees and 
families. All meetings will be held at 
the Statler hotel. 
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PRESIDENT JOY PLANS 
BIG PAINTERS MEETING 


Alfred E. Joy, State president of the 
New York Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, is about to invite 
every member of that organization in 
New York City, Brooklyn, Staten Island, 
Nassau County, Queens County and pos- 
sibly Westchester to meet him and 
other officers of the State and Interna- 
tional at a dinner to be held at the 
Building Trade Employers’ association 
during the early part of May. Thigsss 
done to bring together the painters of 
Greater New York with a view of getting 
acquainted with each other and condi- 
tions as they exist in the several locali- 
ties. 


MASTER PAINTERS GUESTS 
OF NEW YORK PAINT CLUB 


A LL branches of the paint industry 

were guests of the New York Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club at a combined so- 
cial and business meeting held in the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York City, Thurs- 
day evening, March 12. President Charles 
J. Roh, of the club, presided. There were 
212 present. 

The organizations represented at the 
meeting included the following: National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association; In- 
ternational Master Painters and Dec- 
orators of the United States and Canada; 
Brooklyn Jobbers’ Association; National 
Association of Save the Surface Sales- 
men; Building Trades Association of 
New York; Master Painters’ and Dec- 
orators’ Association of New York; New 
York Paint Travelers’ Association; New 
Jersey Paint Salesmen’s Association and 
the Brotherhood of Painters. These or- 
ganizations were represented as follows: 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, D. W. Figgis; Brotherhood of 
Painters, Local 892, David Callanan and 
Robert H. McKinney; International 
Master Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada, Carl H. Dabel- 
stein, general secretary; Brooklyn Job- 
bers’ Association, F. E. Pool, president; 
H. GC. Kieselbach and Arthur Olsen; Na- 
tional Paint Salesmen’s Association, Wm. 
G. Lahey, president; Building Trades As- 
sociation of New York, A. J. Rosenthal, 
vice-president;*Master Painters’ and Dec- 
orators’ Association of New York State, 
Alfred E. Joy, president; New York 
Paint Travelers’ Association, J. C. Ball, 
president; W. F. Quirk, J. J. Gallagher, 
O. B Strong, C H DuBois; New Jersey 
Paint Salesmen’s Association, Otto G 
Schaefer, president; J. G. Buch, Jr.; E. J. 
Fellows, and W. E. Dennison. 

Following the announcement of the 
presence of these representatives of the 
various branches of the industry, Mr. Roh 
announced that he would call upon a 
representative of each for a few remarks. 
Carl H. Dabelstein, representing the In- 
ternational organization of master paint- 
ers, was first called upon. Mr. Dabel- 
stein spoke of the work accomplished by 
the “Save the Surface” campaign, which 
has improved business in the industry 
materially. Trade conditions have been 
picking up steadily, he continued. ‘“Busi- 
ness is so good,’ he said, “that Tur 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE is moving to Gold 
street. What could be richer?” Mr. Dabel- 
stein touched upon the friendly feeling 
which has developed among all in the in- 
dustry, and pleaded for co-operation and 
co-ordination of effort to further cement 
the friendly trade relations which have 
been established. “If one-half of the in- 
dustry is not friendly to the remainder,” 
he said, “this does not constitute a com- 
plete unit.” Mr. Dabelstein closed his 
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GUESTS AND HOST AT NEW YORK PAINT CLUB BANQUET . 
Left to right, Robert McKinney; Alfred E. Joy, president of the New York State Asso- 


ciation of Master 


Painters and Decorators; 


Charles J. Roh, president, New 


York Paint, Oil and Varnish Club and vice-president of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J.; and David Callanan, president of Local No. 892, Brotherhood 


of Painters and Decorators. 


The New York Paint, Oil and Varnish Club honored 


Mr. McKinney and Mr. Callanan, as the two oldest active house painters in New York 
City, at a recent banquet.—Photo, Underwood & Underwood. 


remarks by pledging the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the master painters in the general 
“set together” movement which he ad- 
vocated. 

A. J. Rosenthal, vice-president of the 
Building Trades Association of New 
York, was the next speaker. Mr. Rosen- 
thal devoted most of his remarks to the 
partial payment plan for financing paint- 
ing operations. “This partial payment 
plan,’ he declared, ‘‘will do more in 
helping out the industry than anything 
yet done by the Save the Surface or- 
ganization. It will be a real help to the 
thousands of small painters, although 
perhaps not of such vital importance to 
some of the larger painters.” He pre- 
dicted that the next five years would 
witness a great increase in painting, 
and added that it was his belief that the 
application of the partial payment plan 
to the financing of painting jobs will 
double the industry. 


Alfred E. Joy, president of the Master 
Painters’ and Decorators’ State Associa- 
tion of New York, was next called upon. 
Mr. Joy discussed the efforts of his or- 
ganization in endeavoring to raise the 
standard of workmanship and ethics in 
the industry. The New York association, 
he declared, will put a code of ethics in 
effect at its next meeting. At present, 
he continued, efforts are being concen- 
trated in New York to get the paint- 
ers “to do honest-to-God work, and use 
honest-to-God materials.” Efforts are be- 
ing made, he said, to eliminate the ‘“‘gyp” 
element in the trade. “Gyp painting and 
gyp painters must go,’ he added. ‘They 
are a menace not only to the consumer, 
but the paint industry as well.’ He in- 
vited the paint manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to attend the next annual con- 
vention of the New York State Master 
Painters, which will be held at the 
Thousand Islands during the last week 
in July. 

An outstanding feature of the evening 
was the address made by David Callanan, 
president of Local 892 of the Brother- 


hood of Painters. Mr. Callanan disclosed 
that the trade need fear no strikes for 
another year at least, the wage agree- 
ment of the past year having been re- 
newed in New York City. Mr. Callanan 
pleaded for the application of the “give 
and take” spirit in all controversies be- 
tween master painters and employing 
painters. Mr. Callanan kept the paint 
men both interested and amused by his 
remarks on trade practices and condi- 
tions. 

Following the conclusion of the speak- 
ing, the motion picture, “The Romance 
of Paint and Varnish,’ was shown. 


QUEENS COUNTY PAINTERS 


FORM NEW ASSOCIATION 
State President Alfred E. Joy, Inter- 
national Secretary Dabelstein, and Secre- 
tary Schulz, of the Nassau County Asso- 
ciation of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators went to Rockaway Beach, Tues- 
day evening, April 7, and organized a 
new association to be known as the Con- 
tracting Painters’ and Decorators’ Asso- 
ciation of Queens County and vicinity. 
The officers are as follows: President, 
John P. Poley, Far Rockaway; vice-presi- 


- dent, Gustav Olsen, Averne; secretary- 


treasurer, A. Klein, Rockaway Beach. 

About twenty men were present and 
the outlook looks good for a big associa- 
tion. The first meeting will be held on 
Tuesday evening, April 21, when a board 
of directors will be appointed and by- 
laws and constitution drawn up. 

Representatives from the Commercial 
Credit corporation were present and the 
financing proposition of this concern Was 
put before the members by Mr. Burke. 
The State and International officers 
talked to the new association members, 
going into all problems that come before 
the larger bodies and everyone seemed 
delighted with the prospect of becoming 
one of the associates of these organiza- 
tions. In all probability twenty-four 
members will be on the roster at the next 
meeting. 
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A Duatity Product That Saves Time 
—Du Pont Master Painters’ Base Paint 


T comes to you in semi-paste form; just thin it 

with an equal amount of raw linseed oil, or 
whatever proportion you need for the surface 
you’re working on. 


You get a paint that will look as well and wear 


HE du Pont Home as well as if you’d spent hours in the mixing. If you 
Owners’ Partial need special shades, tint with Du Pont “Harrison’’ 
Payment Plan for Oil Colors. 
Painting and Varnish- 
ing opens up new busi- You can stake your reputation on du Pont Paint 
ness possibilities for and Varnish Products; nationally advertised, na- 
he 7 tionally known---the du Pont Oval trade mark 
Write for details. guarantees highest quality. Ask your local dealer, 


or write our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


2100 Elston Avenue 35th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road Everett Station No. 49 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
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Tell Us Your Experiences— ; 


What interesting experiences have you had with ~ 
Valspar or Valspar in colors? Experiences of un- 
usual wear like Mr. Griffin’s, or just simple stories 
of how Valspar won you a satished customer and — 
more business. Tell us your experiences—we shall be 
glad to publish the best letters we receive. : 


= Philadelphia, Pennae 
Apriliend, 1920. 


Valentine & Company: 
456 Fourth Avenue, 
| New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


As I am a jobbing painter I am very often 
called upon to fix up tabletops, bathroom 
floors, stairs, etc. My patrons often say, 
"We don't understand it, we had a spar varnish 
put on, but see how white it's turning," or, 


3637 North Sydenham Ste, 
"It's only been on a month and it all wore off." 
1 


I reply, "You used a spar varnish, but not 
VALSPAR Varnish. There are lots of varnishes, i 
but there is only one Valspar Varnish." | 


I have used it on interior work under almost 


n every condition. I have used it on exterior 
i work in the heat of the summer when the tem- 


| i) 


qT Ne perature has been around 92 degrees and in H 
Tee the dead of winter when the temperature has i 
KANT been around 20 degrees, but it has stood 

Nam 2a every test, and the job has always been sat- 


oS isfactory. 
——— \ ia Very truly yourss 


(Signed) GEORGE GRIFFIN 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
W. P. FULLER & CO.., Pacific Coast 


MMMM 


2m 
2 VALENTINE’S | VALENTINE & COMPANY 3 
E Z Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World z 
: R = ESTABLISHED 1832 E 
: : New York Chicago Boston Toronto P 
2 = London Paris Amsterdam ; 
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VISCONSIN OUTLINES 
2ROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


The officers and executive board of 
ye Wisconsin State Association of 
faster House Painters and Decorators 
1et at the Builders’ Club, Milwaukee, 
riday, March 27, to arrange a program 
yr the Wisconsin convention, which will 
e held July 28, 29 and 30. President 
ohn C. Yonk presided at the meeting. 

‘very officer, all Executive Board mem- 
ers and four past-presidents, were pres- 
at at the meeting. 

The following is a tentative program 
or the twenty-first annual convention of 
he Wisconsin State Association of 
faster House Painters and Decorators. 
‘he convention will be held in the Gold 
toom, on the mezzanine floor, of the 
Jotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The con- 

ention will be called to order at 10.30 
i. M., July 28, by Charles Koester, 
resident of the Milwaukee Local Master 
*ainters Association. 

Address of welcome by Mayor Hoan, 
if Milwaukee. 

Introduction of State President Yonk, 
vith response to address of welcome, 
nd the president’s address. 

Routine business; roll-call; appoint- 
nent of committees; reading of min- 
ites; report of secretary-treasurer; re- 
ort of delegates to International con- 
rention. 

The afternoon of the first day will be 
fiven over to a plan figuring demonstra- 
ion by Paul Wagner, member of Mil- 
vaukee association. 

The Question Box will be used at all 
neetings. 

In the evening of the first day there 
vill be a reception dance in the ballroom 
vith musical and vocal numbers by Wis- 
‘onsin master painters or members of 
heir families. 

Wednesday morning meeting 

A demonstration on wall decorating in 
il. This number will be assigned later. 

A paper, “Recommendations As to 
‘oundation Coating and Following Ap- 
jlications to Secure Best Results on Wall 
Painting,’ was assigned to Past-Presi- 
lent Henry J. Elvers, of Sheboygan. 

Report on liability insurance, by a di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Mutual Liability 
company. 

Election of officers will be held at this 
meeting. The convention committee de- 
sided not to hold the annual picnic and 
ball game. Wednesday afternoon will be 
Piven over to visiting the Milwaukee 
paint, varnish and linseed oil manufac- 
turing plants. 

On Wednesday evening the annual 
banquet will be held in the Badger 
Room of the Hotel Wisconsin. Music by 
the Badger orchestra and a company of 
eight vaudeville entertainers. The 
speaker of the evening will be one of 
Milwaukee’s nationally known speakers. 

The entertainment for the ladies’ pro- 
gram has not been completed by the con- 
vention committee, but the committee 
promises some great entertainment for 
the ladies. A Ladies’ Auxiliary will be 
organized at this convention. 

Thursday, A. M. 

Paper, by R. L. Hallett, chemist for 
the National Lead company, subject not 
announced. 

Paper, “Direct Relationship of the 
Master Painter to the Paint-up and 
Clean-up Campaign,” not assigned. 
“Save the Surface and Save All” num- 

© was assigned to James W. Kelly. 
After this program has been completed 
the reports of all committees will be 
heard. 

All indications are that Wisconsin will 
have one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful conventions it ever held. 
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ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION 
HEARS TALKS ON COLORS 


The Rochester association held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, Thursday evening, March 
12. The attendance was very gratifying 
to the new officers. There being a total 
of forty-one present. 

A letter from the Bureau of Raw Ma- 
terials at Washington, D. C., was read 
and Secretary G. R. Himiler was in- 
structed to write President Coolidge 
urging him to reduce the tariff on linseed 
oil as recommended by the United States 
Tariff Commission. 

Four applications for membership 
were read and referred to the member- 
ship committee. 

_ President John Vyerbug, Jr., announced 
the following committees for the year: 

Membership—Cook, Goederty, Englert, 
Sr. 

Entertainment — John Neidermaier, 
Humphry, Tufts, Maybank. 

Finance—McSteen, Scheck, C. Neider- 
maier. 

Publicity—Hunter, Jacobs. 

Trade School—Jacobs, Cook, Martin. 

Arbitration—Goedertz, Lusk, Ranier, 
Seebach, McSteen. 

George Weining introduced Sam 
Davis, chief chemist of the Wetherill 
company, Ohio, gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on “Colors in Oil.’”’ He 
told of the early uses of colors and pres- 
This talk was very much 
enjoyed by all present and after its con- 
clusion Mr. Davis answered many ques- 
tions presented by the members. 

“Bob” Humphrey has charge of the 
April meeting. He stated he had ar- 
ranged to have George Price, chief of the 
Technical Diviion of John W. Masury 
& Son, as speaker. The April meeting 
will conclude the winter series of instruc- 
tive talks furnished through the courtesy 
of the associate members. These talks 
have been very fine and have helped to 
keep the attendance at the meetings 
up to the standard of which the Roches- 
ter association boasts. 

The entertainment committee will fur- 
nish material for the meetings starting 
May 14. 


WALL PAPER MEN URGE 
FOR BETTER QUALITY 


Annual meetings of the National Wall 
Paper Wholesalers’ association and of 
the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion were held in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, March 19, 20 and 21. 
Each association met alone for the morn- 
ing sessions, and joint sessions were held 
in the afternoons, of the Executive com- 
mittee, representing the wholesalers, and 
the Advisory committee, of the manu- 
facturers association. Further’ steps 
were taken during the conference to se- 
cure the making of better wall paper, the 
elimination of light-weight stock, and the 
introduction of permanent colors in the 
making of wall paper. 

The report of the annual convention 
of the International ‘Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators, held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, in February, was 
read and discussed, revealing that all 
were pleased with the efforts there to 
secure better wall paper. The whole- 
salers will see that it is done and the 
manufacturers have pledged themselves 
to do it. 

The work of the publicity campaign 
was reviewed and steps taken to broaden 
the campaign in the future. It was 
developed that more than $1,000,000 per 
annum is now being spent to further 
the sale of wall paper. 


ao 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


Plans for the annual State convention 
of the New Jersey Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators were discussed 
at a regular meeting of the State Ex- 
ecutive board, held in Newark, Thurs- 
day evening, April 2. The date of the 
convention, which had previously been 
fixed tentatively for July 14, 15 and 16, 
was left open for final decision at the 
next meeting. George N. Bell urged a 
later date, saying that more master 
painters and their families would at- 
tend. Henry Witt, Jr., pointed to the 
fact that the manufacturers’ representa- 
tives desired to attend as many conven- 
tions as possible and that the tentative 
dates did not conflict with any other 
State convention. He also stated that 
General Secretary Carl Dabelstein and 
others in the International association 
who wished to attend the New Jersey 
meeting would have to be in attendance 
at the International Executive board 
meeting, which will be held in Battle 
Creek, Mich., opening July 20, which 
would make it impossible for them to be 
present at Asbury Park. 

President J. M. Roddy appointed the 
following convention committees: 

Time and Place—Henry Witt, Jr., Mat- 
thew Willem and Charles Greenhalgh. 

Entertainment—George N. Bell, W. F. 
Christainsen, and A. W. Edgar. 

Badges—Charles E. Hecht, Fred Horse- 
field and George Udall. 

Program—H. T. Fellows, A. N. Pier- 
son and George Damm. 

A letter from H. W. Rubins, chairman 
of the International Ways and Means 
committee, asking for a contribution of 
fifty cents per member from the New 
Jersey association for the support of the 
International association, was discussed 
and finally referred for final considera- 
tion to the State association at the sum- 
mer convention. 

On the motion of Mr. Witt a com- 
mittee was appointed on ways and means 
for the New Jersey association, to con- 
sider and report on some: plan for in- 
creasing the revenue of the association. 
The president appointed Mr. Witt chair- 
man of the committee, with Mr. Ball and 
Mr. Udall as the other members. 

Secretary Christainsen was instructed 
to proceed with the printing of a roster 
of the membership, the contract being 
given to the Newark Printing company 
for $70 for 600 copies. Letters were 
read from President Coolidge’s secretary 
saying that the request of the association 
that consideration be given the matter of 
a lower tariff on linseed oil would re- 
ceive attention. 


ILLINOIS EXECUTIVE BOARD 
DISCUSSESS YEAR’S WORK 


The officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Illinois Women’s 
Auxiliary were entertained at dinner by 
Mrs. Louis A. Larsen, president of the 
organization, April 8, at her home, 613 
Chestnut street, Waukegan. Plans for 
the State convention of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, to be held in Elgin, August 4, 
5, 6 and 7, were considered. The State 
auxiliary will hold its second annual 
meeting at the same time. Mrs. Lar- 
sen and others reported on the year’s 
work and of the Des Moines International 
convention. The progress of the State . 

The resignation of Mrs. C. HE. Bruner, 
as secretary, was accepted, Mr. Bruner 
having moved to a new location in the 
west. Miss Emily Touwigan was elected 
to serve as secretary until the August 
meeting. 
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News of the Paint Salesmen 


NEW JERSEY CLUB HOLDS 
NINTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


he ninth annual banquet of the 
Travelers’ Association of Paint and 
Allied Trades of New Jersey was held 
Saturday evening, March 28, in the Down- 
town club of Newark It was the yearly 
“Ladies’ Night,” and about seventy mem- 
bers, with their wives and guests were 
present, when President Otto G. Schae- 
fer, called the assemblage to order and 
proposed a toast to President Coolidge, 
which was drunk in New Jersey aqua 
pura, chilled with New Jersey ice. A 
letter from the President’s secretary 
thanking the club for an invitation to be 
present, was read, as was a letter from 
Secretary Hoover’s office, after which the 
diners stood and sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
The following menu was served, while 
the orchestra played: 


Fruit Cocktail 


Celery Olives 


Clear Green Turtle en Tasse 


Lobster and Crab Flakes, Newburgh 


Larded Tenderloin of Beef 
Fresh Mushroom Sauce Club Potatoes 
String Beans 


Combination Salad 
Neapolitan Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 


Coffee 


Cigars Cigarettes 
During the dinner favors consisting of 
ornamental bottles of French perfume 
were distributed to the ladies. A balloon 
shower, musical instruments and an 
abundance of confetti, enlivened the 
progress of the dinner. At the conclu- 
sion of the banquet President Schaefer 
called attention to the honor that had 
come to the organization during the past 
year by the selection of three of the 
members to important positions in the in- 
dustry. There were Carl Watter, who 
was recently made president of the Paint 
Distributors National association; W. G. 
Lahey, past president of the club, who is 
now president of the National Save the 
Surface Salesmen’s clubs; and Elmer F. 
Hopper, who was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Toreadors’ association at 
its recent meeting in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mr. Schaefer introduced Mr. Hopper 
as toastmaster for the evening, who also 
discussed the opportunities of the sales- 
men and the progress that has marked 
the last few years in this branch of the 
industry. He first introduced Fred M. 
Rosseland, manager vt the Newark 
Safety Council, who spoke on “Accident 
Economics.” He asked the salesmen to 
sell the idea to their customers of con- 
serving life and property by obeying the 
laws of safety. He said that 84,000 fa- 
talities occurred last year due to acci- 
dents and at the same time 8,000,000 
persons were severely injured. Senator 
Wing T. Wetmore, of the State of Ver- 
mont, spoke on “Hard Cider and Com- 
mon Sense” 

Following the toasts the floor was 
cleared and the members and guests 
danced until the early morning. The fol- 
lowing were present: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Andres. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Alexander. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Buch. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. Boker. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bollinger. 
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ELMER F. HOPPER 
President, Toreadors Association. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. Buchbinder. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dennisson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Engle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Farabella. 

Mr. and Mrs. EF. J. Fellowes. 

Mr. and Mrs. George D. Groom. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Grundman. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hopper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter N. Jacobus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison C. Morrow. 

Mr. and Mrs. George F. Miller. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. McAlister. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry McBride. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Quirk, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Rauchman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roeck. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Symonds. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Sumner. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Siegel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Silon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jules Slegel. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. G. Schaefer. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Schlaefer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Wilson. 

Mrs. M. Phillips. Mr. F.. N. Rossalind. 
Miss Marie Anstead. Mr. Louis Rubenstein. 
Miss Margaret lL. Mr. Harry Rubenstein. 


Lawrence. Mr. William A. Rob- 
Miss Helen Rosen- ertson. 

gard. Mr. J. H. Wilson. 
Miss Roeck. Mr. W. F. Swearer. 
Mr. Ira Bigbee. Mr. George Segel. 


Mr. Dan T. Daley Mr. William Strass. 

Mr. W. M. Gilman. Mr. W. T. Stott. 

Mr. John J. Keating. Mr. Henry Textor. 

ot Norman V. Mur- Mr. Wing T. Wetmore. 
tha. 


The entertainment committee, which 
had the successful affair in charge, were 
Harrison C. Morrow, chairman; Rolland 
C. Munier, Albert Oswald, Frank Jaekel, 
and Denis J. Lynch, 


PITTSBURGH SALESMEN 
PLAN ACTIVE SPRING 


The Pittsburgh Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s Club is increasing in size to such 
an extent that it bids fair to include the 
entire 1924 membership of the club. There 
has been an unusual degree of en- 
thusiasm manifest at all meetings this 
year. Plans are under way to hold meet- 
ings at important centers of population 
throughout the Pittsburgh district, for 
the purpose of spreading the Save the 
Surface propaganda 
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NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 


ELECTS FIVE MEMBERS 


At the regular meeting of the New 
York Travelers Association of the Local 
Paint and Allied trades held Friday eye- 
ning, March 13, five new salesmen were 
elected to membership: William Klein, 
with the Star Brush company; Frank 
Hennion, of Lowe Brothers; Paul B. Rey- 
nolds and Charles E. Alhstead, both with 
John W. Masury & Son; Jacob Rockwitt, 
with the Adams & Hlting Co. Two ap- 
plications for membership were received. 

Chairman William Robertson, of the 
Entertainment committee, reported that 
arrangements are being made for the an- 
nual Ladies’ Night dinner dance, which 
will be held the latter part of April, the 
place and time to be announced at the 
next meeting. 

J. G. McNair proposed a new amend- 
ment to the constitution, providing that 
any salesman may retain his membership 
in the club even if he changes his occupa- 
tion. 

EK. H. Keiselbach, of the Brooklyn Job- 
bers’ association, suggested that the two 
organizations join in promoting a Clean- 
up and Paint-up campaign this spring. 
John Hellawell, chairman of the sales- 
men’s committee on Clean-up and Paint- 
up, reported that he would take up the 
proposition with the Jobbers’ association, 
Suggesting that the two organizations 
could work together for their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

Ernest G. Gardner, of the Corporation 
Counsel’s department, was the speaker of 
the evening, discussing the traction prob 
lems of New York City. He received a 
vote of thanks for his address. Henry 
O. Fitch, of F. O. Pierce and company, 
will be the speaker at the next evening’s 
meeting, Friday, April 10. 

The annual Ladies’ Night dinner and 
dance will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, Wednesday evening, April 29, where 
the west ballroom has been engaged. The 
dinner will be served at 7 o’clock. W. 
A. Robertson, J. B. McDonald and J. A. 
Hellawell are the members of the En- 
tertainment committee : 


PHILADELPHIA SALESMEN 


NOT SUPERSTITIOUS 

Friday, the 13th does not sound good 
to the superstitious, but it meant a 
mighty pleasant evening to Philadelphia 
Save the Surface Salesmen who attended 
the March meeting at the Hotel Vendig. 
The usual satisfying dinner and cigars 
were classed as “Interior Decoration” 
and a short business meeting and lots of 
entertainment made the evening the suc- 
cess that it was. President Alex. Graf, 
presided and his first duty was to present 
five boxes of perfectos to the winners of 
the customary prize drawing. 

Ladies’ Night, the big event of the 
year, is scheduled for April 18, and 
combines the former Get-together Night, 
Smoker and Ladies’ Night all in one. 
Ladies’ Night this year will combine a 
dinner-dance and entertaiment to be held 
at the Craftsman’s Club, Philadelphia. 


A. L. CLARK JOINS BREINIGS 

Breinig Brothers, Inc., Hoboken, N. 
J., announce the addition of A. L. 
Clark to their sales force. Mr. Clark is 
a graduate of Colgate, 1908, and entered 
the paint business in 1916 as chemist for 
Sipes and company. He later became su- 


perintendent for that company. | 
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lime T] 
HOW MUCH HAVE YOU? 
CAN YOU GET ANY MORE? 


HOW CAN YOU GET MORE MONEY FOR IT? 


Productio 


MECHANICAL PAINTING : 


multiplies the productive power of the painter. It enables him to produce 
more work in less time, and so enables him to make more money. It permits 
him to make lower prices, and in this way increases the total volume of work. 


MECHANICAL PAINTING PRODUCES 
GREATER EARNINGS FOR THE OPERATOR 

GREATER VALUES TO THE CONSUMER 
GREATER PROFITS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 


MECHANICAL PAINTING HAS COME TO STAY 
To progressive painters, sound in their knowledge of surfaces and surface cover- 
ings, and desirous of extending their business and increasing profits, Matthews 
Painting Machines and Matthews complete service, even including instruction 
in this new art, offer a unique opportunity. 


WRITE US FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


PY 
SS pa CORPORATION 


BETTER DESIGN —- BETTER SERVICE - BETTER RESULTS 


W.N.MATTHEWS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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MAPAZ 


Putting zinc in paint is not a new 
idea. No question about its advantages— 
longer life, purer tints, slower chalking, 
firmer film anchorage, and a better job 
all around. 

The trouble was in getting zinc that 
was high grade, pure and uniform. 
Now you can get it—in Mapaz. 

Mapaz No. 1 is The New Jersey Zinc 
Company’s Green Seal French Process 
Zinc Oxide ground in refined linseed oil 
and nothing else. 


Write for Hand Book telling what 
Mapaz will do and how to mix it. 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc. 
160 Front Street, New York City 


Mapaz is also manufactured by 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CoO., INc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


That’s right, 
I’ve tried it 
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‘Paint Materials Market Steady 


asier Tone in the Various Lead Pigments and Oxides Follows the Lower Prices for 


| 


\TEADY prices in the paint ma- 
>) terial market is reported for the 
past month, with reductions in 
e lead pigments and oxides, but firm 
1otations for lead pigments in oil. 
Business in the markets for paints 
id varnishes was reported to be of 
tisfactory volume, and this was 
ine out by the steady buying of ma- 
rials on the part of consuming manu- 
cturers. There was a healthy move- 
ent of the more important ma- 
rials, with the buyers taking sup- 
ies as needed. While this did not 
ake for a heavy movement on any of 
e materials, it did act to stabilize 
e market to some degree, and was 
ving the importers and makers of 
€ various materials a steady volume 
' business. While a little severe 
‘ice Competition was to be noted ona 
w items the extent of such cutting 
as not as marked as was the case in 
e market last year at about this 
ne, when falling demand brought 
out a keen wave of price cutting 


Alcohol 


cohol, methanol] (wocd alcohol), 


95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 
PEMTOMG pocccccssssccemegal. 74 @ 78 
97 percent, drums........@gal. 70 @ 72 
2) Oe --@egal. 7 @ 80 
Purified, drums .......... Begal. 77 @ 80 


denatured, completely, No. 5, 
barrels esvcccoceee HEAl. 63%@ 65 
special No. 1, barrels. Be #5) ; 


Colors in Oil 


iround pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
ight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
1 100-Ib. kegs. 


BLACKS 
SEED Ceaicicaciccscccecvaces 1b, 40 45 
PEEING pivbic sce cc ccccctscccesess «686 _ 
NEETU ola cities asics cecass Mes «2 — 
No. DMM cicis classes aha sesee a2 34 
DEM siathic'\c' 0.0 0.0 vee 00 2.00'e cise 45 - 
BLUES 
MEMES ac oc soessccccce ® lb. 85 90 
MRE ees es aces etc ces Seem. n 6S 70 
oo SSA Serre ae a 60 - 
OU 5 eeoaideeesiee SO - 


6 oe Aa if) 
IGM ca whos ccc'dcveceeeesess OD 


®9 888 98 89H E89E5OH O95O8O 
| 


BROWNS 
nna, Italian, raw or burnt..@ lb. 32 - 
aber, Turkey, raw or burnt....... 30 _ 
0 areata date it BL - 
GREENS 
Loose ® lb. 37 = 
TEs sac g bones cocscccevccs 39 — 
irome, chemically ‘pure, ‘according 
ET BDAMG’ 5. osccecess 40 71 
commercial, 20@25 percent color 36 — 
I ssc ssc 2 ccs cess Pans tect + 36 42 
REDS 
ae vermilion ...........-@Ib. 60 = 
MIMHOG SIONS... 0. cscccsccses? 22 24 
Pelish MermUtON . .aisiacc,s.a0'2.01410 . Nominal 
tte eee peer cesececceeesees Nominal 
ae re o's ons wis Shine v'e-0,0 - 86@ — 
rd Seamer ene terseeestteesece 61 @ — 
Sec. eK 
a. ae 40 @ — 
ooo od nine sccinnsie 24 @ 


Coast Is Reported 


with gradually falling prices on the 
more important materials. The varnish 
gums market, in particular, at this 
time appears in considerably better 
shape than was the case last year at 
the corresponding period. 

Some slackening in building opera- 
tions in New York State was indi- 
cated by the report of the State De- 
partment of Labor covering building 
permits issued during January and 
February of this year. The value of 
building permits filed in nineteen 
cities of the State, from which the de- 
partment received reports, totaled 
$140,000,000 for the first two months 
of the current year, a drop of ap- 
proximately $70,000,000 from the 
corresponding period of 1924. The 
permits filed in New York City were 
valued at $127,000,000, or approxi- 
mately two thirds of the valuation of 
permits filed during the first two 
months of last year. The difference 
was due to a decrease in the con- 
struction of residences. The Federal 


YELLOWS 
Coe Ee CALGMIG. roles avarsveistaieietele -. @lb 50 @ — 
ING), Bina pSnamats 52 = 86) @) — = 
Buteh pink «3.0%. 23 @ — 
French ocher, pure.. 2. @ a 
Golden ocher, pure .... se Beary —- @ — 
Washediticcsaciciceee otuintenen SeecinciEe oOn- Ge  — 
GRAINING COLORS 
GRETEYaierdsie stele leo es alcvelalatercyerereravers ® Ib 32 @ — 
PDATICN OO Kaieretaierosteles speiat asic eine stataleleleiece 32 @ — 
Tate Gr Oe ice ccictore div.oe s clotersicteate tele! sieiere 32 @ — 
TERI GS TAY. <a) horn srcvosessincatecelaveakieestonie nie eters 32 @ — 
WY SATNTLE Wc ais siole sista ee casi dace ates we atele ate 32 @ — 
Dryers 

Aluminum, oleate, fused....... sooes 18 @ 20 
palmitate, precipitated.......... 25 @ 2% 
resinate, precipitated .......... 13 @ 15 
stearate, precipitated .......... 24 @ 26 
Galctum; linoleate :. ;ccmccscscccsccest) 20) @) . — 
resinate, precipitated .......... 15 @ 17 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 
Cobalt cacetate ..cssssemeerccceslcmne tole (ye 
CATHDONAte .oscccccccecccccsce -- 2.00 @ 2.10 
Hvdrate<cccccccloe bee Seewitigiicce 2.60 @ | = 
linoleate, solid. . Sipiduahe 4. qvesiarititiis . 511 @®@ — 
paste, Aryer’...> Maem wane 20 @ 50 

resinate, fused .......se.ee2.-- 12%@ 17% 
precipitated ...... esses’, 44 @ = 
Lead, acetate ..... Weveniee seiteee ieee 10%@ 16 
linoleate, solid <2 «jesse Liitiemkies Rasa BO 
oxide (litharge) .......... ie aoe 8 @ 10 
resinate, fused ....-....+seeeee 10 @ 11 
precipitated 22.6. .i0s. cee cies 18 @ 20 
Manganese, borate, them. pure...... 30 @ 33 
HOCHNICAL Sain vacwicieleins:sisie ate 1G Qen 20 
oxide,’ 85 percent $c. 75. 2.%).\.0%5 5 @ 7 
Fesinate,, CUSEC' Es slo cieielsiare's since o 7 @ 10 
precipitated. sss sss sc siec 6s. 14 @ 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) . AO GCONOIC 11 @ 12 
Zines, CATDODAE) « ¢s,aecsiclete slats sis'eee vt p10) Me acO 
resinate, fused ....ceersseeces 8 @ 10 
PVEC DITA tOds sp espeteee teua< eiciee 17 @ 19 

sulphate crystals ....c.ceccseeee 44@ 5% 
stearate, precipitated .......... 28 @ 32 

Dryers, Liquid and Japan 

Brown japan ....e«e--- Carew ae th, cae Aro @ — 
Bronze liquid ...--seseees 6.0 de.0\0,0 e010 5100 @ — 
Coach grinders’ japan Salotela\s aie (eieleleiors 578 @ — 
Coach painters’ japan.......... ----- 8.00 @ — 
Japan gold size a aw ete tot cineca aca @ 5.25 
Liquid dryer ...-+es-eereeee melee lovee) 27 @ — 
Turpentine Japan ..+.+--+e+ee++s ---» 5.75 @ — 
White japan .......- meat atdiaia «sialon diaih 42% @ — 


Pig Lead—Decrease in Building Activity in the East and on the Pacific 


Reserve Bank’s index of building costs 
for New York rose from 194 in Janu- 
ary to 197 in February, bringing the 
cost of construction higher than at any 
time during 1924. Building wages 
were also higher, reaching a new high 
level in February. Material showed 
the usual spring increase. 

Although building operations have 
been slowing down in New York and 
northern New Jersey, as well as in 
the Pacific Northwest, building activi- 
ties have increased materially in the 
Southeast and the Pittsburgh terri- 
tories. Increases in the latter sections 
have practically taken up the slack 
caused by falling off in the other terri- 
tories mentioned, and the volume of 
construction activity for the country 
as a whole at present is very little 
under the 1924 figures. As a result 
of this condition manufacturers of 
paint and varnishes continued to look 
forward to a heavy demand for their 
products over the balance of the cur- 
rent year. 


Glues 
Extra, white ....... PST RO ecaee 380 @ 40 
Medium, white ..... Deke es seltemionewaee, LO), 25 
Cabinet, white or clear...... An Goren 17 @ 26 
MOWseTradGucns coedacceicccine cnfcaceasn I2eiGPy (LC 
Woot (StOCk | cis. secre cccee ae slersieers sia - 13 @ 18 
PSTO Wi eioc ls saceiatajaisie 6 « <{sieieialslels|e.sieisjelay 13 @ 18 
COmMONEDONE dele cisie sis s'c ec syaie sialele wislete 13 bs 16 


Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..@ gal. 1.40 


Gold and Other Leaf 


Gold leaf, tel XX, deep, 3%x 


Be ile See Accow ~..@ pkg. ig @12.00 

334x3%, xx UdeeWaen peee wn ce- 1.75 @12.50 
XX, imported, 3%%x5yy In....... Teo @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 2%x3% in..... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 5%4x5% in.......... 1.25 @ — 


Composition metal leaf, 5%x5% in... 1.70 @ — 
Package ccnsists of 500 leaves, in 

books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 

ject to a discount of 2 percent for 

cash. 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add le. 
per lb. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang ....csccees ®lb. 28 @ 29 
Singapore, Nov Lecce ccs eweesvcticccees 80 @ 31 
INOW S) esas « distaste S bike ne/atelé/eie'seie a 20 @ 21 
ENON Micros sieloiticlotats « sieite cin slertisle ate 6 @ 7 
EAST INDIA COrAl 
PROM MED AlE ster <icicrs elelcietp sicless levels ble « 81 15%4@ 16 
BOP DIAC) Vac cre- ciesie es escice cies 8 @ 9 
KAURI ‘ 
ROM ULE watete cists a/einies)sici6.a'e'eele/aiy e/6 b 58 @ 65 
BRING. Pl cle vain SOP OD Rteile aice's 37 @ 41 
EP INOse anise cee es alercrriai © Hen AG wescoc 28 @ 831 
Ghipgp cas admits disc cedetnaceidces eae 20.  e26 
IDUSEM Stare sities svat Srtareisieaiee rcs <ia'e elais = Biles 7@ 8 
MANILA 
WAIVE? DONT shes eve lat un ncncces lb 18 @ 19 
WEDS su cercecrarenrenectcecnenwnanes 183 @ 14 
CHIPS 55 ccc avo alers ialtte eteieiers oie Acoastony Reh Mae 
PONTINAK 
TSrLtS “snisieisiel ciate wig eacsiata cisiy'a) ove! eer lb 28 @ 29 
INUDGS « siaisleveeeincele's ole 08 AP Grant ®t fo 14 @ 15 
CHINT s Foals c poaen crsedlecsiedels.0 vias vain 11 @ 18 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, In barrel lots.# lb. 6%@ 7 
itchy tc aioe ah eh 4@ 4% 


SHELLAC 
D. C., full cases or bags....... @® |b. 
Diamond (Tit sicis <. sine a 6 efetein & sletsein's ry 


Superfine, orange’. . > owe. as: ome ales ne 
Fine, orange 
ie ee ee Re tor ceric: ocak cot 
A. C. garnet 


Bleached, ground 
bone dry 


ie 
Q9HH9H Hs 


Linseed and Other Oils 


Linseed oil, raw (7% lbs. to gal) in 

5-bbl. lots..... -.-. @ gal, 

in single barrel@ ..........- 

in cans, charged extra, 7% 
lbs, to gal. by measure.. 

boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 
price of raw oil 

double boiled, add 3c. 

refined, add 4c. 


China. wood; of], DbIBib...snteie aes ® lb. 
Corn, crude, DbbIS.......cccesesesee 
Soya, crude, bbIS......cccccccsccccces 


Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.0.b. fac- 
tory 

light, strained 
yellow, bleached 
white, bleached 


ee 


ee 


Pigments, Dry 


Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- 
Ib. bags (bags extra).... 

in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra).... 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 
Flake white, American, powd., in 
1002] b:) drumae rancho 


Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs (less 
quantity discounts)....... 


500 lbs. up to 600 Ibs.......... 
Kegs \(LOOMDS!). categinceiacis eis alare 
All above prices subject to 


cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 


Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 
Single barrels 2.0 .evecs>ectecens 
Metallic paint, best brown, 300-Ib. 
HSA Pislelc. olcietelelt eleinislettistere'e 

best red, 400-lb. bbls........... 

Orange mineral, Amer., 800-1b 
CaSKS iP Ke Psat. stasnieie seers) d 

in, barrels? S00 psi eirresccie <= 

Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in 
bbls., 500-600 lbs... 2. 2... < 

White teaa, basic carbonat2 cor- 
roded, in oil, in 100-lb. 

drums (less quantity dis- 

COUNTS) Netivteletes clesieiwsisiee 

in (O0G@-Ib: "bbIst sok eae 

basic sulphate or sublimed jead, 

dry, 500-lb. casks....... 


basic lead sulphate, blue.... 
All above prices subject to 
eash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery, 
Zine oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
‘“‘Horse Head’’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 
rels)— 
Special 
ET OU) rc ie's' afore o.8 vish-leisielstels| Sialclenite 


BOlSCTE 5.6, s <alvieciersstore or sjsicveleverene 


XX 

**‘Leaded’’ brands— 
STAG ANG Bieta ciciais oletevate weitere tir isie fata 
Sterling Wows Sincere tle <\c's. 08 classes 
Su erior 
Lehigh 


ee ee ee 


1.15 
1.16 


1.20 


©9 


i>) 


17 
15 
14 


62 
74 
77 
79 


Q28998 999 


Cents 


per pound. 


244@ 
3%@ 
4%4@ 
17%@ 


16 @ 
124%@ 
164@ 


6%@ 
7 @ 


24%@ 
34%4@ 


16 @ 
164@ 


5 


16 @ 


16 @ 
114@ 


10%@ 


10%@ 


8%4@ 
84@ 
8%4@ 
84@ 


T%@ 
T4@ 
T%@ 
7%@ 


2% 
3 
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French process— 
‘Florence’ brands— 
White seal ou sjrace socio owns airetcie) LOG 
Green Sea] .deiccocccccecshnses | 11@ 
Red seal ce diele as ves cout amte cs atspe LO a @ 
Albalith lithopone 2.02 -...ssssceee 6%@ 
Leaded grades, American process— 
commercially lead free......-+. ° Tk@ 
Tea aie eraGebay. steele s ciccis sis aslaieielsietera ale 7 @ 
Pigments in Oil 
White lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs.@lb. 16 @ 
Red lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs........ - 17%@ 
Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 lbs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
5-ton lots and less than a carload, 
10% and 714%; carloads, 10% and 
10%. 
Zine in oil (Green Seal)— 
Net weight packages— 
BO-IDSe KOES eicisle creicis neterelels ieleie? aD 20 @ 
25-lb. kegs ..cccce Ss ARON ert Fin 21 @ 
121%4-lb. kegs ....... slalaletenens Siafaietete 22 @ 


500 lbs. up to ton lots. discount of 
10%. 

All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. 


(ce? 


Sandpaper 
Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half 
quire. 
Grade 9x11 in 834x1014 in. 
OOOTSGES. sce hercst 2 ok suoeke $7.50 $6.75 
00 pastes ayeti ww Peiateiaeele Bo teal 6.75 
OY Fake arantointey ate Nia che t Senet sits 7.50 6.75 
ALE Antec o ceckg ieee. scat ee eset 7.95 7.20 
et SASS ACI OTO SHEE see Apo iw 8.10 
TE a a Ge RN Serre See fe 98s 10.50 9.15 
Re RMR < Meir i RR |e 12.15 10.35 
DEM Skee ees c aale s.ccctcer . 13.95 11.70 
BPE secs cttclels. «alacanjactotte 15.90 13.20 
A. BSOTCE! ¥) 2 seiveisteisreise bares were 10550 9.15 


Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 


20 to 40 percent, 


Shellac. See Gums 


Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. 
percent and more off. 


pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 
® gal. 4.40 
pure orange shellac (1-gal. cans) 4.10 
Full cases pure white sShellac....... 4.10 
Full cases pure orange shellac...... 3.80 
Usual differential for barrels and 


5-gal. cans. 
Steel Wool 


5-Ib. 


5-Ib. 


GradexO00) 2). sccswaislsl« seis are eet -#8 lb. 1.00 
(Ul BncdanonoocnoncopgoUd adc ope 67 
Lgetere ests vole cies elise tntets oimueberatatstarervers 53 
D Biss :ahaie of sje ievdtarere aly. sretemereaavela otabere 40 
Bi Di dalatatenesoisraiey stesterein a Bala teeieeiptts stele 33 
SAVIN Ses ores wrote ey syerdipietayetamttcrsherteneeiets Pai 


Above prices subject to 20 
percent discount on 500-lb. lots, 
5 percent on 100-lb. lots. 


Household sizes ...... 0... $8 gross 9.00 
DeELOBS) LOLS Weis + eiete c eieleletelres eine 8.10 
HO STOSS” 1OtS!"<.c/orsis'elevcicrererstatevelerele 7.80 


Q29Y9999s 


[aS >) 


Larger packages, 10 


- 
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Turpentine and Rosin 


Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.# gal. 1.03 @ 1.04 
Wood turpentine, steamed, dist...... 8 @ — 
destructive ......sssesccssesese 68 @ = 
WS) Sip des «+ 2% ests, -610 @ — 
BBP i ieiaaia.o «40s s.aeitale Seems cevccess C20) Gimmes 
EH} civfe/e.s o1e'2/s lela /nteare occacccccscon Orc0 Geman 
Siete eiers ais,e cclainte 2 sign ateeee coscces 6.20 Gee 
Baten seis tations oc ve se coe em cciieiet Chey nae a 
EE Gis onveio «\ctctere setae secsccecnicm cies Gcom anna 
if Sy oQAeaee dc cccccecescwcccee ewe One mann 
Ine MEO ROR Or. cccccccccec se eas GO.) pn 
IM sivalsr che leis elton seeccecccsees 6.30 @ — 
IN} Zicislsc's s o'o01n cone occlesteccesce GO, 60) pias 
Wes iG)... 0's:n\cteleneeenen os bees occ) hem rs 
Wie Wises soe ole eeenere BOM is orice - $00: Qa 
Rosin, pitch ......---ss+e0- ---@ bbl. 5.75 @ — 
Rosin oil, first rectified... - 48 @ 45 
second rectified 46 @ 47 
third rectified . 50 @ 652 
fourth rectified 55 @ 56 
Window Glass 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A B 
25 6x 8 to 10x15......$24.00 $20.00 $19.00 
11x142 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 20.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 21.00 
18x22? 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 28.00 23.70 22.00 
54 15x26 to 24x30..... - 29.00 24.50 22.50 
60 26x28 to 24x36..... . 30.00 26.00 23.25 
26x34 ] 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25.25 
30x30 
82x38 U 
80 384x365 to 30x50..... - 36.50 33.25 28.75 
84 80x52 to 2Nx54...... 39.00 35.50 31.25 
United Bracket Single 
inches Sizes A . 9B 
25 6x8 to 10x15..... -$32.00 $28.00 $26.50 
11x14 2 
384 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 31.00 29.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 39.00 34.00 31.00 
18x22) 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 42.00 37.00 34.50 
54 15x36 to 24x30...... 43.00 38.00 35.00 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 44.00 39.00 35.50 
26x34 ; 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 38.00 
30x30 
32x38 
80 34x386§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 41.50 
84 30x52 to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 42.50 
90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 46.00 
94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 47.00 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.00 
Sizes making over 100 united inches, packed in 
100-foot cases only. 
105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $120.00 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 136.00 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152.00 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180.00 


The following discounts apply for all regular. 
single strength and double strength window glass, 
in carload lots and over, for shipments in zones 
B, C, D, E and F:— 

Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 34 
and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; sin- 
gle strength A quality, 50-inch and above bracket 
sizes, 85 and 2 percent. 

Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; single 
strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, 
85 and 2 percent. 

Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 
cent. 

Double strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per- 
cent. 

Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 
lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-foot 
box; above size up to and including 100 united 
inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united inches, 
80c. per 100-foot box. 

For glass packed 100 feet to the case the charges 
will be double the amount charged for the same 
size packed 50 feet to the box. 

Fractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 
strength, one fraction, 15c, per box; two — 
tions, 30c. per box; double strength, one fraction, 
20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


“1995 PAINT QUESTIONS ANSWERED” 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


Every possible phase of the Painting and Decorating business is covered in this 800- 
page book. The subject matter has been written by experts, and, while it deals with 
many practical and technical problems, it is written in clear, easily understandable Eng- 
lish. It will prove a never-failing source of information every day in the year. 


The Book is Indexed and any subject may easily be found. 


Price $6.00, Postpaid 
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%) THE SATURDAY 
_EVENING POST 


An Illustrat caja ok Lor 
Founded A? Df 17; b Franklin 


Leap ates hp -ae 


Bets. THE, COPY 


Sse aeons Sno ay Ree 


Powerful Advertising 
now running in the above magazines will be read by approximately 
20,000,000 people each issue. Double page spreads and full pages in 


“The Saturday Evening Post.” Color pages in “The American Maga- 
zine,” “Good Housekeeping,” ‘House and Garden” and “Farm and 


Fireside.” —Ttwenty-seven full pages in all will be run. 


This advertising will create a nation-wide demand for the Devoe Plan 
of Financing Painting Contracts. Send for complete dealer proposition. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 101 Fulton St., New York 


Branches in Leading Cities 
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One 
Brush-full 


= oS 
* jJelis You CU ees 
) eae : PROCESS 


WHITE LEAD 


Ameriown Made tor American Trade ¥ 


It’s B eC tte a | 25 LBs yy 


Dip your brush into this new white lead—spread it 


out on any surface and you’ll know by the “feel”, by 
the way it covers, by its unusual whiteness, that you’ve 
got “something-out-of-the-ordinary.” 


And each succeeding brush-full will tell you more 
about this new Euston process of making white lead. 
By the time you’ve finished your first job you will have 
proved to yourself that Euston White Lead is more 
uniform, that it has a finer texture, that it has a truly 
wonderful gloss! 


Then you'll begin to wonder why? And if you’re 
technically inclined, you’ll investigate, you’ll want the 
facts. You'll get them by writing to the nearest Glid- 
den Company listed below. 

Are you using our time payment plan? Your 
customers can pay 20% down and make 10 


monthly payments. It will more than double 
your business. Ask us or your dealer about 1t. 


The Glidden Company 
Cleveland 


“ aa : : Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 
: EE EE v , Chicago 
—we/oem GE GY co ! O56) pecce| f : 
AINTS — VARNISHES — STAINS — ? Adams & Elting Company 
Chicago 


Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
St. Louis 
T. L. Blood & Company 
St. Paul 
The American Paint Works 
New Orleans 
Twin City Varnish Company 
t. Paul 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. 
Cleveland 
The A. Wilhelm Company 
Reading 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
hicago 


We forecasted an improved process for white lead corroding 
several years ago. Tan bark and acetic acid were as old as the 
Romans. Now modern science has developed a new method of 
manufacturing white lead—the Euston Improved Process. It is 
with pleasure that we offer another new product to the industry, 


oe 


In Canada: 
The Glidden Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


—. 


NE 


We want you to tty MURALITE 
We want you to know Fox’s Muralite as the painters who have 
Just QO | \ CE! used it for forty years know it. We want you to prove that itis 


what they say it is - “the best calcimine made.” We want you 
to prove that it is all “the perfect wall finish” should be. And we know that only by actual trial can you 


be satisfied of Muralites superiority. So we are making the Special Offer below that you may test it and 
prove for yourself our five big claims. 


(1). That Fox’s Muralite will 7, (4). That Muralite will not 
not sour in the hottest weath- ae 2 ~ show laps or brush marks, rub, 
chip or peel off — proof of 


er —the test of purity. : 
amd Muralite result given qualit- 
(2). That Muralite will not oh / ies which make every job a 
settle in the pail—the test of ~ ee todo aa ae 
~~ mendation to your customers 


r 


quality materials perfectly mix- 
ed. 


for future work. 


(5). That Muralite will cover 
solidly 25% more wall surface 
than any other calcimine— the 
test of Muralite’s economy 
and proof that there is more 
profit for you in a Muralite 


job. 


(3). That Muralite spreads like 
butter without “pull” on the 
brush — the proof of easy, 
quick, perfect application over 


any surface. 


Then We Know You Will Keep 
on Using MURALITE— "mia 


that it will become your 
standard. So sure are we of this that we want you to try Muralite—free. There will be no obligattion— 


you will be the sole judge of Muralite’s merit, and whether it fulfills our claims. What more could we 
say?—Fill out and send the coupon for your free 5 pound package of Muralite today. 


Mail this coupon today—NOW! , 


OFFER APPLIES €AST OF THE ROCKY MTS. ONLY 


136th St., & Rider Ave, M. EWING FOX CO; New York City 


Gentlemen: 
| I, want. to..tey” Muralite, Send me 5 lbs. of. (color) FREE. 
I, usually sbuy frome a 


) PAINT AND WALL PAPER 


YOU KNOW DECORATING 
EETTER THAN CUSTOMER 


Continued from page 18 


3 are in plain tints if some special 
\tion is given to the woodwork and 
iture as well as electric fixtures, 


HE decorator can suggest that the 
_ woodwork be given a definite 
rative value through the introduc- 
of carefully selected and executed 
ment. He can back up his sugges- 
by referring to the illustrations in 
sopular magazines and his exhibit- 
of clippings of this type will have 
-y compelling influence. He may 
suggest, with the backing of the 
: authority that the furniture be 
ed and decorated to harmonize 
the room. No hesitation need be 
n making suggestions of this kind, 
ie decorator will find to his sur- 
. that his prospective customer 
vs all about this type of work and 
greatly appreciate the suggestion 
eagerly await the completion of 
ob and be very expressive in her 
s of approval, 
ie decorator will find that work of 
description will require not only 
ery best of materials, but also of 
manship as well as the employ- 
of exceptional good taste, and I 
ire to say that much of his preju- 
against the fashion of plain walls 
be removed and a new feeling of 
and enthusiasm be experienced 
e discovery that, after all, there is 
for the development of original- 
ind skill. Our illustration this 
h will give us a fairly good idea 
e possibilities of this type of deco- 
1. The walls of the paneled room 
finished in a light cream and the 
lwork and furniture in a deep 
> of ivory semi-gloss enamel, with 
lines on moldings and projec- 
If any of our readers have 
ts about the future of the business 
ise of the lack of opportunity for 
isplay of skill and expert knowl- 
of the technical and artistic sides 
e business, let him put an ordi- 
and “half-baked” workman on a 
Mf this kind. I am sure that he 
conclude that there is plenty of 
for the employment of his best 


conclusion, let us say that this is 
yt of work that the woman deco- 
is producing and it is the sort of 
that is pleasing to the modern 
keeper. Therefor it is obvious 
f the painter and decorator would 
2a maximum of profitable orders 
ll pursue a course of study and 
iment that will enable him to even 
Clate the values of harmony of 
and decoration in so seemingly 
ortant a detail as wax candles for 
essing table (see illustration). 
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There ain’t no rocks 


in Solarite or Cresto!’ 


“Look at de smooth texture of our kalsomines and den . 
look at the rocks in de other kdlsomines !” <a) 


“Now I axe you—which one ob dese kalsomines is gonna . 
turn out de best job? Which one is gonna hab a smooth, ’ 
velvety finish? 


“Does you think for one minute dat dose lumps’ ‘will 
eber dissolve? Does you think dat you can get hiding 
power unless de kalsomine you use is milled and milled 
fine? Of course, you don’t!” 


“Well, den boys, if you want good work you just use 
Solarite and Cresto—de kalsomines dat are fine milled!” 


o * * * 


Did you know that Solarite and Cresto are the only 
kalsomines on the market today that are milled to an 
infinite fineness? 


That’s why these kalsomines have quick and complete 
solubility, greater hiding power and easier working quali- 
ties. And that’s why they make a smoother, velvety finish 
than any other kalsomines! 


Test any other kalsomine with Solarite or Cresto just 
as the Twins did and you will see for yourself how vastly 
superior Solarite and Cresto are. 


That’s why experienced painters use Solarite and Cresto 
exclusively. Have you tried one of them? If you haven’t 
try them now. Your dealer or jobber can supply you. 


r Foy 
iy) ComMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


St.Lovis.Mo. 


Solarite 


REG.U S. PAT OFF 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Master Painters Tell 
Why They Select 


ae 


KRuyarnze 


WHITE ENAMEL 


Master Painter No. 1. “I use Kyanize White 
Enamel exclusively because it’s the whitest 
enamel I’ve met with. And best of all it stays 
white!” 

Master Painter No. 2. “Give me Kyanize White 
Enamel every time because it stays on the job. 
No peeling, cracking, or chipping to worry 
about no matter what the wood or the weather. 
It sure is durable.” 


Master Painter No. 3. “I use Kyanize White 
Enamel because it helps keep my bid down. It 
costs more per gallon than some others but it 
goes twice as far, and that’s what counts. You 
can’t beat it for covering power.” 


Master Painter No. 4. ‘Labor is the big factor in 
a painter’s calculations these days. By using 
Kyanize White Enamel all together, I keep 
down my costs because it’s the easiest flow- 
ing enamel I ever used. It gives me a good 
job quick and I get the business and hold it.” 


Painters!—Ask for Sample Panel 


What do you look for in a white enamel? Write for a 
panel finished with Kyanize White Enamel and interest- 
ing literature. Maybe you, too, will find this super White 
Enamel just what you have been looking for. No obli- 
gation involved. We’re always glad to tell about our 


products. 


San Francisco 
Warehouse & Office 
1151 Mission St. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Chicago 
Warehouse & Office 
525 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
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ASTER AND THE PAINTER 
Continued from page 44 


truth. That if a man comes home 
rooklyn, in some of the houses, 
forgets to bring home the evening 
r, his friend next door can read it 
im through the partition. 

hat is not good construction and it 
ot the fault of the mechanic who 
lies the plaster, because they said 
house could hurry up. The painter 
ne goat on the job. He is the last 
1 there, and he gets all the rubbing 
and he is the man, I believe, who 
anerally stuck for his money, for it 
_pretty thin at that time. You can- 
watch all your thirty men on the 
notwithstanding it is placed upon 


want to impress upon you that all 
borough presidents in New York 
trying in every way possible to co- 
‘ate with all trades for the better- 
of construction, and particularly in 
ine where we get the raw materials 
mix them to the best of the me- 
ii¢’s knowledge and apply it. This 
e of goods I have on may have cost 
a yard. If I take it to a second- 
1 dealer he will ruin it. And the 
e thing applies to material. Today 
mechanic is looking for 12 o’clock 
5 o'clock. In the plastering line a 
ag boy will go into it, and in six 
iths he is able to go out and do the 
k. He has not the ability himself 
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to do any ornamental work, but he 
wants the money. If you talk to him 
he will drop it and go to another job. 
That is the condition of the mechanic 
today; that you cannot control him, 
especially when you are busy and have 
to hire anybody that comes along. He 
is supposed to be a painter or a plas- 
terer, but he is not. i 

But remember this: When you in- 
sist upon not applying any paint upon 
plaster surface that is not absolutely 
dry, you are helping to reduce failure 
in painting. We are trying at present 
to get the plasterer not to brush off the 
ceiling. If you put a coat on the ceil- 
ing, the plasterer brushes it off with a 
brush and a pail of water. That pail 
of water is generally mixed with lime. 
When he applies it he puts a film on 
there that is a lime film. The painter 
comes along and does not wash it off. 
That acts as a film in between there. 
That should not be there, and the 
painter does not wash it off or he does 
not in the cheap class of houses. Just 
remember that all coats—first, second 
and third—should be dried absolutely 
thoroughly dry before painting. I un- 
derstand that you have something that 
you can place upon the surface and 
tell whether all three coats are dry. I 
suppose that is true; I do not know, 
but may be it is not. But that is the 
principal point, and that is the reason 
why we are having so many failures— 
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because you men are compelled to jump 
into a job—into this apartment over 
there and that apartment over there— 
having to put your first and second 
coat on when everything is damp and 
wet, and it is against your construction. 


BRUSH MAN SUGGESTS 
BETTER MERCHANDISING 


“Of course, the biggest user of brushes 
is the professional painter,” says H. H. 
Hill, vice-president and treasurer of the 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams company, 
in an interview. ‘Brushes are the tools 
of his trade and he looks more closely 
at the particular merits of the brush he 
buys than does the average buyer, the 
amateur painter. He knows through ex- 
perience the value of quality in a brush, 
and he has fixed ideas of styles and con- 
struction. Trade names mean something 
to him, too. 

“A good brush, and the right brush, is 
necessary to the success of any painter 
—more particularly when the painter is 
experienced! Right there is a mighty 
big reason why you should take the 
trouble to sell the right brush for the 
job. A friendly interest makes each brush 
sale a good-will builder, and the results 
of such a contact with the customer may 
reach far into the future, influencing 
business to your advantage. It is only a 
small service to advise what brush to 
purchase for painting the garage doors 
or refinishing the piazza chairs—but if 
you neglect to give this advice you may 
unwittingly lose a good customer. 

“The profits to be made from brush 
sales to this class of customer can be 
stimulated greatly by bringing’ before 
your trade the ease and desirability of 
home painting and refinishing. 


ld 


Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ferron SIBLEVE( 

Sure?! Goons 

| 
I ae yh 
eS ie pF tay A 


<3 POUNDS Sa 


OIL COLORS 


| pee PONeei tee Oil Colors 

have made such firm friends 
of users because of their exception- 
ally high quality. 


F-S Colors are made of carefully 
selected pigments, ground to ex- 
tremely fine consistency in purest 
linseed oil. They mix evenly and 
go farther in tinting. Their purity 
makes them long-lasting and en- 
sures their uniformity. 


It is true economy to use colors 
you can depend upon. 


Ask us to send you full infor- 


mation. 


FELTON -SIBLEY €& CO. ue. 


136-138-140 N. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


FELTON: SIBLEY 


\. Colors, Paints ord ris Since 1503 / 
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When 
Bids 
Are 
Close 


The painting contractor whose bid 
is lower gets the job in a majority 
of cases. He may not always get 
the second job, but why let him get 
away with as much as he does? 


Send for the leaflet, “Saving Time 
and Work With Wetordry.” It tells 
you how you can do a job BET: 
TER and in LESS TIME using 
this waterproof sandpaper. 


The leaflet is free and you will not 
regret the time spent in reading 
it. It shows you how to lower your 
bid, by cutting costs with the use of 


W E’T ORDRY 
THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 


Made by 


MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. COMPANY 


Producers of 
3-M Brand Abrasives 


St. Paul, Minn. 


795 Forest Street 
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By M. C. Hillick 


{H painting department of the 
Pennsylvania’s Altoona, Pa., shops 
was organized and put in opera- 

about the year 1852, with Ralph 

wood as foreman painter. He was 
ieded by Robert Scott, who, in turn, 

‘ollowed by F. S. Ball, with John F. 

nart, still in active charge, succeed- 

Vr, Ball. This record shows that 

ig a period of seventy-three years 
gach painting department at the Al- 

, Shops, or for the entire time since 
tablishment, has had but four mas- 
ainters. The separation of the car 

jocomotive painting departments 0c- 

d in 1870. 

e destruction by fire on Mareh 2 

e electric car shop at Morris Park, 

“Tsland, of the Long Island Rail- 

to some extent inconvenienced 
ar Painter George Drew, but despite 

iandicap he is maintaining a stand- 
output schedule of a top market 
ty. 

e New York Central is reported as 
+ in the market for thirty steel 
ies, thirty steel baggage Cars, and 
ty-two steel dining cars, .seventy- 
, feet long, which is certain to visit 
Master Painter D. C. Sherwood’s 
rtment important inspection duties. 
M. Butts, of Albany, N. Y., for 
7 years master painter of the New 
Central, active and alert at seventy- 
years, is planning with an en- 
iasm that scorns the age limit a 
en patch, old fashioned flower bor- 
and new by-ways for motoring. Mrs. 
3 joyfully joining him in the enter- 
G. McMasters, who preceded Will- 
Mullendorf as master painter at the 
iside, Ill., shops of the Illinois Cen- 
and who served during 1899 as presi- 
of the former Master Car and Loco- 
ve Painters’ Association, is living in 
and, to which country he migrated 
imber of years ago, and to which 
idoscopic isle, as a native son of 

jans’ Land,’ he seems much at- 

ed. 

iomas H. Soley, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 

rmer general foreman painter of the 

igh Valley, celebrated his eighty- 
th birthday, December 12 last, and is 
efore only slightly younger, in point 

‘ears, than the veteran F. S. Ball. 
Soley retired from railroad work 
y years ago, since which time, until 

ntly, he has been engaged in the 

ting business, devoting considerable 

+ to sign writing and ornamental 

ting, in which line he displayed ex- 

ional attainments. 

1e annual report, recently published, 

he Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh 

YS, among other most interesting 

is, that of cars in passenger service 

l per cent. are of all steel construc- 

, thus yielding Master Painter James 

tton his share of that persistent and 

lerciful steel car painting problem. 

he Provident and Loan Association of 
nsylvania Railroad Employees, enjoy- 
the company’s sanction, but not its 
rantee as to results financially, and 
ing a strong membership among em- 
ees in the car and locomotive paint- 
department on lines both East and 
it, recently made its annual report for 
first full year of operation, showing 
embership of 39,663, a gain in twelve 
iths of 24,394. Approximately one em- 
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FREDERICK S. BALL 


HE PartntTeRS MAGAZINE takes pleasure 
in presenting this month a picture 

of Frederick S. Ball, of Cynwyd, Pa., 
former president of the old Master Car 
and Locomotive Painters association, 
and for many years the distinguished 
master painter of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road’s Altoona, Pa., shops. Mr. Ball will 
be eighty-five years young at his next 
birthday. He learned his trade with an 
uncle, George Booth, foreman painter, at 
Vicksburg, Miss., of the Vicksburg and 
Jackson railway. Preceding the close of 
the Civil War, Mr. Ball came north and 
entered the employ, at Altoona, of the 
Pennsylvania in the spring of 1864, as as- 
sistant to Master Painter Robert Scott, 
which position he retained until Mr. 
Scott relinquished his administrative 
duties, when he succeeded to the va- 
cancy. For many years thereafter Mr. 
Ball, as chief administrator of coach 
paint shop affairs at the Pennsylvania’s 
great Altoona plant, gave to his depart- 
ment a national—and we might almost 
say, an international—prestige. In the 
Master Car and Locomotive association 
he exerted for years a powerful influence 
in lines of advanced railway paint shop 
practice. As a member of that organiza- 
tion, and as master painter of America’s 
foremost railway, Mr. Ball marched aown 
the corridor of time with a grace and 
dignity, and with a lustre bestowed upon 
him for sterling achievements, that has 
for years been a tradition in the annals 
of the railway painting craft. With the 
exception of Warner Bailey, ninety-one 
years of age, we believe Mr. Ball is the 
oldest living ex-president of the Master 
Car and Locomotive Painters association, 
now the Equipment Painting Section, 
and, also with the exception of Mr. 
Bailey, the oldest surviving citizen of 
the United States formerly, or at pres- 
ent, identified in an official capacity with 
railway painting interests. The above pic- 
ture was taken while Mr. Ball was in 
active charge of the Altoona shops. His 
retirement dates, we believe, from 1909. 
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You'll have calls 
this spring for 
these quick sellers 


CLEANS _ 
WALL PAPER 


AND 
WINDow SHADES 
THe Rcapy MIXE® yis Udo 


ABSORENE Mrc co.ST Lo 


ABSORENE -Wall Paper Cleaner 


20 CENTS PER CAN 


Send in your orders now so 
that you will have them in 
stock when SPRING OPENS 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 
15 CENT SIZE 
“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


“Its a Winner 


CLEANS UP 


Brushes 


Hardwood Floors 


IE MONAETS 


Paint and Varnish 


\\ 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


W arehousesin Leading Markets 
Jcbbers Everywhere 


THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


; St. Louis, Mo. 
ene ees 
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Of course, there are : 
other paints, but — 4 


there is only ONE Carrara White Enamel and 


| TATELY DOORWA Ys ree a finish Fres-Co-Lite, the perfect interior paint. : 
like Hilo Molmanite, to bring out the .: 
full grace and charm of the design. Master painters who use them know what we — 
mean. 7 
There is an enriching quality in this enamel La 
finish — in that it lends itself effectively to > 
enhancing fine architecture. be 
i 
AV, 2 
Hilo Molmanite meets all the conditions of a 
outside exposure. : : 
f i 
: , - , 
But indoors and out, wherever you use this (e ; 
white enamel, you will have pleasure in its ) ? 
working and the profits from long satisfaction a 
this finish gives your customer. bag 4 
1: 
Your opinion of ‘‘best’’ among white . : 
enamels, is not final until you have tested - 
Hilo Molmanite. A sample is free for i: 
the writing for it. 3 


: ¥ 
| 


1 i then 
Carrara White—2s white and as permanent se % : 
marble from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for in-= 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION Eidewoe adc wank 


(Moller & Schumann Co.) 


? 


Fres-Co-Lite—A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall | 
Paint of heavy body. Easy brushing and wonderful "| 


vt 
sy 


BROOKLYN 1 GERRY ST. WILLIAMSBURG 5380 . : ; i 

e VE in permanent white and 18 attractive 
CHICA Gu: 2420-24 WASHBURNE AVE. SEELEY 0150 He oe Boe 207 " 
BOSTON: 104 MERRIMAC ST, .  HAYMARKET 3811 ees i - 
PHILA.: 27 SO. FOURTH sT, LOMBARD 7728 


If your dealer doesn’t handle them, send us 
his name, a. 


| HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 1 $ | 

i BROOKLYN, N.Y. : Th H B D ¢ . 

1 GENTLEMEN: ; c Hite Ad avis UO. — 

I WE WISH TO TRY HILO MOLMANITE » Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. _— 
s WHITE ENAMEL. SEND US TRIAL SAMPLE. i ' % 
: I Baltimore, Md. _ 

P NAMES. HE Pi Re: ed ee, pret AE ena : | 
' 
: ADDRESS ents. eee Lae Se aOR , 
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H 


Paint | 


an 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
Our patented 
aCETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY PAINT 
SHOP GOSSIP 
Continued from page 7] 


ployee in every five on the company’s 
pay-rolls is participating in the stock- 
purchasing, savings, increased pension, 
home buying and loan features of the 
associaiton. Members of the association 
now own 44,528 shares of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s stock. The association was or- 
ganized in July, 1923. 

The establishment on April 26, by the 
Southern Railway, of a new de-llxe pas- 
senger train to be designated the Cres- 
cent Limited, to run between New Or- 
leans and New York, will in the quality of 
the finish applied to the interior and 
exterior of the cars employed, serve to 
award new distinction to the painting 
department of the Southern, supervised 
by such experts as C. L. Gattman, J. S. 
Gilmer, John. Justis; Jo.H. Neal,wJ. Wi: 
Scott and H. B. Weisgarber. 

Ladies who attend the annual meet- 
ings of the Equipment Painting Section, 
and lend animation and a touch of the 
picturesque to an otherwise abstract 
business affair, will be pleased to learn 
that Mrs T. J. Hutchison, who with her 
husband, the late T. J. Hutchison, former 
master painter of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, and during 1915 president of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ 
Association, regularly attended the an- 
nual conventions, is living in London, 
Ont., and entertaining many happy memo- 
ries of those delightfully social and of- 
ficial events. In a like reminiscent mood 
lives Mrs. W. H. Dutton, of Ithaca, N. 
Y., who accompanied her husband, the 
late W. H. Dutton, for many years mas- 
ter painter of the Lehigh Valley, to 
twenty-six consecutive conventions, their 
initial attendance being Yegistered at 
the Washington, D C. meeting, 1891, with 
James A. Gohen as presiding officer. Co- 
incident with Mrs. Dutton’s exceptional 
convention experience is that of Mrs. D. 
A. Little, of Altoona, Pa. Mr. Little’s 
death occurred October 16, 1922, and for 
a period of thirty years preceding his 
demise he and Mrs. Little regularly at- 
tended all conventions of both the for- 
mer association and the Equipment 
Painting Section. D. A. Little’s connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania, many years 
of which were devoted to the locomotive 
department as foreman painter, was 
terminated by death after a service al- 
most approximating fifty years. 


The Standard Varnish company of 
Illinois has changed its capitalization 
from $750,000 to $250,000, and 6,000 
shares of no par value stock. 


Business Opportunities 
Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


Increase your business by becoming fa- 
miliar with the latest Decorating Method. 
A practical booklet with Photos, Hints 
and Helps will make it easy to obtain 
mottled effects, distinct and irregular pat- 
terns, etc. Book being mailed all over 
United States and .Canada. Price, $1.00, 
with your order. EAGLE STENCIL 
COMPANY, Washington Bridge Station, 
BOX 55, New York, N. Y, 


Army Painters’ Drop Cloths, $1.00 and 
$3.00 each. Army Winter Builders’ Cov- 
ers, all sizes. 1,000 Army Bed Blankets, 
$3.00 each. E. J. KANE, 59 Ann Street, 
Street, New York City. 
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Yesterday anal oday 


In your great-grandfather’s day 
labor was cheap, and paint brushes 
were clumsy, crude affairs. You 
hired a man or two to paint, got the 
job done, someway, sometime—and 
everybody was happy. 

But today labor costs real money. 
If your mechanics are going to show 
you a profit, they must have the 
right tools to work with—they can’t 
do it with cheap modern brushes, 
any more than they could work to- 
day with the clubby affairs of great- 
grandfather’s time. 


ROBERTSON BRUSHES 


are 


RIGHT BRUSHES 


For your Men—For the Job—For your Profits 


B-488 


Pure Black Chinese Bristle, Solid, 
Cement Set, Black Leather Bound, 
Single Nailed, Varnished Natural 
Handle, Black Stripe. Packed six 
in a box. 

Widtine 5 dara oeiosesieaces 4in. 4% in. 
Gengtn) Clear. ste. cnc © 5% in. 5% in. 
Price per Dozen....... $61.25 $69.25 


B-489 
Pure Black Chinese Bristle, Solid, 
Cement Set, Black Leather Bound, 
Double Nailed, Varnished Natural 
Handle, Black Stripe. Packed six in 
a box. 
Width Mo assreaie ene 8%in. 4in. 4%in. 


Length Clear.... 4%in. 4% in. 5 in. 
Price per Dozen... $47.25 $56.25 $63.00 


B-487 


Pure Black Chinese Bristle, 
Plugged, Cement Set, Black Leather 
Bound, Single Nailed, Varnished 


Natural Handle, Black Stripe. 
Packed six in a box. 
VV LUCE ita sia lsiats one's 3% in. 4in. 4% in. 


Length Clear.... 4%in. 4%in. 4%in. 
Price per Dozen... $32.25 $40.25 $51.00 


If you don’t know Robertson 
Brushes send a card for a Brush 


catalog and price list—and cut your 
painting costs. 


Robertson & Company 
1141 1143 Madison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FURNITURE & FABRIC 


SEND POSTCARD FOR CATALOG 
TO MALM BROS& CO. 
LINDSBORG, KS. 
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VULCAN-FUSED — 


Patented Jan. 20, 1925 


STRONGEST AND BEST 


SPONGES 


IN THE WORLD — FOR WALL WASHING 
THREE SPONGES— F REF, —1F uNcoNvINcED 


Genuine Rock Island Florida Sheepswool rein- 
forced and scientifically built up to shape you desire, 
4to 6 Size Approx. Diam. when wet 7! inches. Ea. 90 cents 
6 to 8 “é sé sé sé 6s vs bs “ 66 “ 
8 to 10 éé sé 6é sé 66 64 sé sé 53 “a 
10 to 12 éé 4é Ti 6é sé 6 sé 4é 42 “ 
Trial bales of 25 pieces shipped on approval. Try 
3 pieces. If above statement not proven after use 
return balance with remnants of the used ones and 
no charge whatsoever. 


This offer for direct shipment if your dealer can- 
not supply you and you will give us his name. 


SCHROEDER & TREMAYNE, Inc 
500 No. Commercial St. St. Louis, Mo 
Also shippers of every other variety of Sponges 


and Chamois. Prices always lowest possible. Send 
for catalog. 


SILVER BOND 


SILICA 


Very Fine—Always Uniform—Very White 
Water Ground and Water Floated 


ee ee 
THE BEST GRADE FOR WOOD 
FILLERS and PRIMING COATS 


Add 15% to 25% of Silver Bond Silica to Pure Lead and 
Linseed Oil and make a better paint at a reduced cost. 


The addition of this Silica prevents chalking and checking. 
It re-inforces the Lead. 


The largest Paint Manufacturers, Railroads, and the Gov- 
ernment use this grade of Silver Bond Silica in their paints. 


THERE IS A REASON 
Why should you not use it also? 


We will send you our SILICA CATECHISM upon request 
giving more valuable information and FORMULAS for 
using Silver Bond Silica in Paints, Fillers and Primers. 


PRICE IS NO HIGHER 
than coarser inferior grades, : 


SPECIFY Silver Bond grade and see that Barrel is so 
marked. 


IF YOUR DEALER cannot Supply you, write us for prices. 


TAMMS SILICA Co. 


Mines and Mills: 
Tamms, IIl. 


CHICAGO 
AM 89 


TT 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Leaves the under-surface 
as clean asa ; 
whistle 


Here is the swiftest and most 
efficient paint remover you 
ever used. Reduces the cost 
of paint removing 65 per cent 
—strips off the old paint as 
fast as a workman can handle 
the scraper; leaves the under-surface 
smooth and absolutely clean. 


No bothersome pumping or gener- 
ating with the Prest-O-Paint Burner. 
It operates from the convenient Prest- 
O-Lite Gas Tanks—universally used 
for truck lighting. Thirty-six big gas- 
producing plants supply thousands of 
Prest-O-Lite Stations scattered all 
over the country. You can always 
get a full tank for an empty one by 
payinga small amount for the gas only. 

Ask your nearest supply house 
about the Prest-O-Paint Burner or 
write to us today. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Dept. B-4 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Srest-O Lite Gas 


4ND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


PAINTING TODAY 
AND TOMORROW 


Continued from page 13 


Ways possessed. Study has revealed 
opportunities for two or more en- 
tirely different effects, depending on 
the colors selected for use both in the 
jpainting and in the lighting. Two 
colors that appear similar, when 
viewed under natural illumination, 
May assume marked differences when 
exposed to artificial light. These dif- 
ferences are due to certain inherent 
properties in the composition of the 
two colors that occasion dissimilar se- 
lective absorption in each, resulting 
therefore in entirely different sensa- 
tions, as depicted in Figures 17 and 
18. A close examination of Figure 17 
shows that the camera has revealed 
a faint outline of the objects pic- 
tured in Figure 18, which, to the eye, 
in studying the original painting, is 
not perceptible. In like manner can 
be seen something of the initial pic- 
ture if Figure 18 is observed with 
care. Although proper light filters 
would have minimized this fault, the 
writer felt it advisable to include these 
suggestions of outline in order that the 
reader might have a better opportu- 
nity to observe the interesting tech- 
nique employed by the artist in the 
rendering. 

This unique method of approach to 
decoration problems, although still in 
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its infancy, serves to illustrate that the 
painter has far from exhausted the 
means at his disposal for creating new 
and interesting effects. To design a 
side wall so as to admit by a slight 
change in illumination the inclusion or 
exclusion of stencil borders, panels 
and mural paintings, is as yet in the 
future. As time goes on, however, 
and the economy of efficiently utiliz- 
ing all available space assumes greater 
importance, the possibilities for em- 
ploying these new methods of color 
treatment, to conform to the various 
purposes of a single interior, will be 
readily apparent. Consequently, much 
is in store for the master painter of 
tomorrow, if he will but realize the 
opportunities at hand for creating new 
and more interesting decorative effects 
by the proper use of that remarkable 
medium called “color.” 


SECRETARY DABELSTEIN’S 
MESSAGE TO CRAFT 


Continued from page 43 


UST a word about the cut-throat 


estimating and robbing the job of 
a profit through ignorance in estimat- 
ing properly and intelligently. It is 
almost unbelievable that men are in 
business and cannot figure a job intelli- 
gently. But it is a fact, and, knowing 
the trade as I do, I am not surprised, 
as many of our members, instead of 
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being graduates from a commercial 
school, are graduates from the paint 
pot, and, while practical and thorough 
in the art of his calling, he lacks the 
necessary commercial knowledge. This 
matter has been called to my attention 
through several lengthy letters during 
the course of last week, and the Exec- 
utive Board has put the problem up to 
your secretary to bring in an intelligent 
answer by the next convention. Now 
here is your chance, if you have any 
suggestions to offer as to a practical 
plan that you are successfully operat- 
ing on, and also if you will advise me 
without my writing personally to any- 
one what your method of estimating is, 
what amount of business you do and 
your overhead expenses on _ that 
amount. I assure you that you will be 
of great assistance to me, and all com- 
munications will be regarded as confi- 
dential. So you need not be alarmed 
that any information you care to part 
with will be published with any names 
attached. In the meantime, do not fail 
to figure enough to feel that when the 
job is complete you are reasonably 
compensated for the services you have 
performed. ; 


2a tt ¥ Dalbelilein . 


(GENERAL SECRETARY. 
Address, 156 West 99th Street, 
New York City. 


The Keystone Line 
includes a finish 
for every surface. 


EYSTONA 


Line up now with this established, 
standard product. 
original flat, washable wall finish, 
is still first in quality, and its abil- 
ity to make and retain satisfied 
customers. 


Keystona—the 


f Ys 5 


U.S. PAT. OFF 
MAR. 22, 1910 
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Speeding Up 


Your Painting and Profits te iat 4 


Painting with DeVilbiss spray-painting 
equipment will speed-up the work and 
bring correspondingly bigger profits to you. 


Spray painters will do more jobs for you, 
in your present working time, by spend- 
ing less time on each job. Your men 
will like to operate the DeVilbiss spray 
gun because the work is cleaner and will 
not wear them out: this also has a favor- 
able bearing on amount of work done and 
profits for you. 


DeVi/blss 
Spray painting System 


gives you all that is practical, complete and reliable in spray-painting Further interesting facts about the DeVilbiss 
equipment. The DeVilbiss spray gun operates on the lowest practicable Spray-painting System, that will point the 
air pressure; it makes possible 4 to 5 times faster painting than can be way to more painting and profits for you, 
done with the hand brush; it insures a more thorough and uniform 


: i 5 he facts. 
coating with any kind of paint, on any inside and outside surface. will be gladly sent. Get t 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 242 Phillips Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


MUNNS srze FIRSTCOATER 


THE OLD RELIABLE, SAFE 
CHEMICAL PRIMER 


FOR USF UNDER 


PAINT, VARNISH, KALSOMINE, WALL , 
PAPER, BURLAP, ETC. Sisk’s Paperhangers Sizing 
To make a Mix a portion of the size with has been used under all conditions for pre- 


one operation dry fine ground Ochre, Sienna, paring new and old walls for the hanging of 
Wood Filler Chrome Green or what color you ° : : f burl 
andisinss may desire into a thin paste. Then delicate tints to the heaviest o urlaps 


tint the Size with this colored 
paste until the stain is the correct 
shade. Apply and allow to dry be- 
fore varnishing. One or two coats 
may be applied if desired. 

For treatment of open grained 
wood where a paste filler is de- 
sirable, add 2 lbs. of Silex to each 
gallon of Size. Apply freely and 
wipe off as is customary. 

Wood Filler made from Munns 
Wall Size does not oxidize, and 
therefore a good varnish over it 
cannot be scratched to show white. 


and lincrustas. 


The basic and lime detecting feature of 
SISK’S SIZING on new walls of fine or 
coarse finish attests to its quality. It’s a 
time and money saver on old walls—no old 
lime or kalsomine to scrape off or var- 
nished or painted surfaces to wash, just 
apply SISK’S SiZING and the walls are 
ready for the paper. 


It’s the heaviest bodied sizing on the 
market, consequently the cheapest, as it 
reduces more. 1 gal. makes 5 and covers 
6,000 sq. ft. of surface. 


A Better Product For Less Cost. For 
Sale In One Pound Cartons 
Everywhere 


Have your jobber send you an assort- 
ment or write to us direct. 


E. A. Munns Kalsomine Co. 


4-6-8-10 Water Street 
NEUTRALIZES LIME: A Brooklyn, New York 


DBMAPON Aww 


The R. J. SISK CO., Manutacturers New London, Conn. 
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THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
COLD WATER KALSOMINE 


Dealers should line up NOW with the 
U-S-K proposition and be prepared 
f' or the greatest Kalsomine year. 


THIS MEANS 
98 % Profit. 


Sree advertising 

in your local paper 
ull Freight 
allowance. 

Exclusive 

sales rights. 


WALL COATING | |]/// 


| te COLD WATER 
et in touch wit 


your Jobber at once. 
| cwrite US. 


United States Kalsomine Co. 


Main Office 
30 Church St., New York 
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Vage ae Show Saal Decrease 


iorts From 108 Cities and Towns Over the United States and Canada Indicate a 
Reduction in the Average Weekly Pay of the Journeyman Painter and 
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The Painters Magazine Survey 


of Painters Wages and Hours 
Wages Paid Per Hour in 1925 in Comparison with 1924, 1923 and 1922 


Number of Cities Reporting 
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1925.— 31924, “19231922. 
Cities with Union Agreements.........-.-... 40 Sy 54 49 
Cities without Union Agreements............ 63 83 94 99 


Cities with and without Taio Agreements.... 4 4 3 1 


and nine miunutes 
and a fraction. 
Thie- ratio otf 
cities working with 
agreements with 
the union organi- 
zations is about the 
same as last year, 
as is the number of 
wolticih 


cities in 

there are no agree- 
ments with the 
amions. | Otect he 
108 cities and 
{owns reported this 
year, forty show 
agreements with 
the unions and 


sixty-three without. 
In 1924 there were 
fifty-one cities out 
of the 130 reported 
with union agree- 
ments, and eighty- 
three of the same 
number that re- 
ported no agree- 
ments. As last year 
four cities report 
that they are di- 
vided, working 
both with and 
without agree- 
ments. 

Chicago reports 
the highest scale, 
paying one dollar 
and fifty cents an 


hour for forty- 
four hours per 
week. Chicago, 


with St. Louis, Des 
Moines, Icwa; and 
Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, shows both 


8 


union agreements 
and open shop sys- 
tems. In St. Louis 
the reports show 
the rates per hour 
from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar 
and thirty cents. 
New York City is 
paying one dollar 
and thirty-one ‘and 
a quarter cents, and 
Pittsburgh, one 
dollar and _ forty- 
three and_ three- 
quarters cents per 
hour. 

In New Jersey the larger cities are 
paying one dollar and a quarter an 
hour. The rate in Morristown is one 
dollar and twelve and a half cents, 
and in Long Branch one dollar. 

Galt, Ontario, Canada, reports the 
lowest scale as last year, paying fifty- 
five and sixty cents an hour. 


Coes cites reported wages of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents 


Av. Pay Per Hr. 
Av. Hrs. Per Wk. 
Av. Pay Per Wk. 


HE figures in the above table are based on reports made from 108 
cities and towns of the United States and Canada, and compared 

with the returns made by 138 cities and towns in 1924, 159 cities and towns 
in 1923, and with 160 cities and towns in 1922. A very small increase 
is shown in the average hours of work per week and a reduction of one 
dollar and thirty-six and one-half cents a week in the average wages paid 
over the country. 
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Figures Show Slight Decrease in Wages 
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cago; Cleveland, Columbus, Ohio; 
Davenport, Iowa; Fresno, California ; 
Glen Cove, Long Island, New York; 
Greenwich, Connecticut ; Hackensack, 
New Jersey; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Joliet, Illinois; Lancaster City, Penn- 
‘sylvania; Memphis, Tennessee ; Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Newton, Massachusetts ; 
New York City; Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada; Portland, Oregon; Racine, 
Wisconsin; Rochester, New York; 


or higher. These are: Brooklyn; Rockford, Illinois ; Rock Island, Ill- 
Chicago; Cleveland; East Orange inois; Sacramento, California; St. 
New | Cl Co L Isl i Louis, Missouri; Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
Meo eee 0 hee pe NS rate sie cs sin; Steubenville, Ohio; Stockton, 
New York; Greenwich, Connecticut ; California; Syracuse, New York: 


Hackensack, New Jersey; Joliet, Ill- 
inois; McKeesport, Pennsylvania ; 
Montclair, New Jersey; Newark, New 
Jersey; New York City; Paterson, 
New Jersey; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Plainfield, New Jersey; and 
Steubenville, Ohio. From this show- 
ing it is indicated that the average 
wages paid in New Jersey is higher 
than in any other part of the country. 

Thirty-two cities pay double time in 
wages for all overtime work. These 
cities are Barre, Vermont; Burlington, 
Californa; Champaign, Illinois; Chi- 


Washington, D. C.; and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. So it would appear, 
again, that besides paying the highest 
average scale, New Jersey is also av- 
eraging the highest rate of overtime in 
wages. Nine of the above cities have 
no agreements with the union organi- 
zations, the remainder, twenty-three, 
having contracts with the journey- 
men’s associations. 

At the same time it is shown that 
the total cities reporting wage scale 
agreements with the unions is much 
smaller than those who have no agree- 


pared with the 
ures of previ 
years in ratios, 
while one hund 
and eight cities 
ported this ye 
one hundred 
thirty reported 
1924, oneluen 
dred and fifty-nine in 1923, and ¢ 
hundred and sixty reported in 1922 


GC ae these figures it mt 

be remembered that while m« 
painters and decorators are at workn 
than perhaps ever before, still the « 
jective to make the business of pai 
ing and decorating a year-round tr 
has not been realized, although a lo 
stride in advance has been tak 
There is a general demand over { 
country for more trained mechani 
And with the cooperation of the t 
tional promotional campaigns, selli 
to the public the idea of the all t 
year-round season for painting a 
decorating, the painter and the pai 
ing contractor and decorator ha 
found a large impulse in the tra 
with a constantly increasing season { 
their work. This has worked to t 
mutual benefit of the painter, the co 
tractor, and also to the proper 
owner. The master painter and t 
decorator has had a large part in tl 
advancement, while he will be the fi 
to admit and appreciate the effort th 
has been made to bring about this t 
sult by all other branches in this i 
dustry. 
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Detailed Reports from 108 Cities in the United States and Canada 


Agree- 
ment 
Wages Hours with 


Location Per Hour.worked.Union. Overtime. 
ATTOONA IE Ales. a ate Co" “tOmrs0r60 No Straight 
ATIAMtA Ga slee ..wereeine eke .75 44 No 1% 
Baltimore, Md. ........ .80 44 No 1% 

Barre; AV tle gan fet eee .75 48 Yes 114%4-Double 
Belleville Dl. +. 308 2. 1.10 44 Yes 1% 
Brooklyn, N. Y...........87% to 1.25 40-48 Yes-No 1% 
Buitalos N<Y steer 1.00 44 Yes 1% 
Burlington. Caly praca es 1.04144 44 No Double 
Cambridge, Mass. ........ 65 ‘to 7:90 44 No 1% 
Canton; O... taatn teeter 80 to .90 45-50 No 1% 
Champaign, sls sea 1.12% 44 Yes Double 
Chatham, Ont., Can --50 to .90 50-60 No Straight 
Chicazos sia. «sete Lee 95 to1.50 44 Yes-No 11%4-Double 
Gineimragty iO; “wees an. 1.17% 44 Yes 1% 
Cleveland, Ohio.....«..... 125 44 Yes 14%4-Double 
Clinton, Low ale. sais. stae 80 to .85 48 Yes 1% 
Columbus,.O. scsi cee 70 to. 48544 No 1% 
Davenport, Iowa ........ 1.12% 44 Yes Double 
Davyiens Oi sine eeiee 1.12% 44 Yes Double 
Decatur TE cone cna aoe 1.10 44 Yes 1% © 


Agree- 
ment 
Wages Hours with 


Location Per Hour.worked.Union. Overtime. 
Derby, eonns 0330 eee 90 to1.00 44 No 1% 
Des Moines, Iowa......... 75 to1.00 44-48 Yes-No 1%-Straight 
Denver BColin gincdtah ic wane 75 to117% 44 No 1% 
DetroitgeMich ss ste sine: 75 to .90 44 No 1% 
Dorchester, Mass. ....... 90 44 No ite og 
ID H DEA ECR A Aah geld ac 871 44 No Straight 
Hast. Ordanee;, N: a. oases 125i 40 Yes 1% 
Elyria, <Ohiote-. corsa 1.00 44 Yes 1% 
Pitchbureyy Ras. oe .75 44 No 1% 
Blint,; Maen iver cae mite :GOb GOLEVoMao No Straight 
Hond duyWach, Wisteuceece .80 50 Yes 1% 
Fort Dodge, Iowa ........ 85 48 Yes 1% 
Bresno# Gall tre.t.. ase s 1.06% 44 No Double 
Glen Cove; duels. ecm ee a 1.381% 40 Yes Double 
Gait, “Ont, Can cae 2a, 55 to .60 44 No Straight © 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......75 to .80 44-48 No 1% 
Greenwich, Conn.-........ 1.25 40 Yes Double 
Hackensack, INj-dyccgioe 1.25 40 Yes Double 
Hartford Connor ees 80  tol12 44 No 136". 
Haverhill, Mass. ........ 1.00 44 Yes 1% 
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. Wages Hours with . 


Wages Hours with 


,ocation. Per Hour.worked.Union. Overtime. Location. Per Hour.worked.Union. Overtime. 
and, Mich. .......... ‘70 50° No Straight PRGLIOG Beis ae thd ciciinie oon 90 44 No 1% 

t Springs, Ark. ........ 90 44 No 1% Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1.00 44 No 1% 
janapolis, Ind. ....... 105 44 Yes Double Blt Shem are G. Ve mass vo nn 1.43% 44 Yes 1% 

kson, Mich. ........... 70 to .80 47 No 1% Plainfield; Nei. 4.3.03%,a- 1.25 40 No 1% 
nestown, N. Y. ....... 100 44 Yes 1% Portland, OTe. 2 ec cvesa0 1.00 44 No 1% 

fet, Tl. ...----. sees 1.28 40 No Double Hacine, GWis;00,45 hor es ta 1.12% 44 Yes 14%4-Double 
lamazoo, Mich. ........ 75 44 No 1% Rochester, N. Y. ......... 110 44 Yes 1% -Double 
neaster City, Pa....... 80 44 No 14% -Double Rockford, Ml. ......0.5.- 80 to 9044 No 1%4-Double 
tington, Ky. ........... 75 to .85 44  Yes-No 1% Rogkeisland, Uae... 7k. 1.12% 44 Yes Double 

na, Ohio ............. 7050 No 1% -Straight Richmond, »Va. 5.2... 1 & 70-(tor,75 48 No 1% 

icoln, Neb. ..........-. ‘75 48 No Straight Sacramento, Cal. ........ 1.12% 45 No Double 

‘tle Rock, Ark.......... 87% to 1.00 44-48 No 1% -Straight Saginaw, Mich. .......... 60 to .80 44 No Straight 
ng Branch, N. J. ...... 1.00 44 ... 1% Saint Louis, Mo. ......... 75 to1.80 44 No 11% -Double 
ameneeles, Cal. ........ 87% to 1.00 44-48 No 1% Saint Paul, Minn. ....... 8714 44 No 1% 
Keesport, Pa. ........ 1.43% 44 Yes 1% Seattle, Wash. .......... 1.12% 40 Yes 1% 

idison, Wis. .......... 1.00 44 Yes 1% Sledialian? Morice sacs.o aa 8044 Yes 1% 

fepnis, Tenn. ......... 1.00 44 Yes 1% -Double Sheboygan, Wis. ........ 9214 44 Yes 11%4-Double 
ddletown, N. Y. ...... 87% 44 Yes 1% Shreveport, La. <7... 2.4, 1.00 44 No 1% 
Iwaukee, Wis. ......... 80 to .85 44-48 No 1% Sioux City, Iowa ......... 80 tol.00 44 No aleve 
nneapolis, Minn. ....... 87% to .90 44 No 1% Somerville, Mass. ....... 70 to 9044 No 1% 
ssouri-Kansas ......... 60 to .75 40 No 1% Springfield; Mo. .a........ 15 48 No 1% 
Weeoair, N. J. ........: 1.25 40 Yes Double Steubenville, O. ......... 1.37% 44 Yes 14%4-Double 
jemstown, N. J. ....... 1.12% 44 Yes 1% Stockton alors eevee 1.00 to 1.12% 44 No 114%4-Double 
|. oo OS 3 1,25 40 Yes 1% SVE CUSOsINem Ym aleros o> el: 1.10 44 Yes Double 
MWataven, Conn......... 78 to .90 44 No Straight Terrertaute, Ind.) 2...) 1.00 44 No 1% 
fmorlieans, La. ......... 75 to .90 44 No 1144-Double PVOLOMUGss GAN Cay kerenciers es 5 65 to .75 44 No 1% 

twion, Mass. .......... 1.10 40 No Double Wire deya TOVob te) Gers Aotacet 1.00 44 Yes 1% 
muerork City, N. Y..... 1.381%, 40 Yes Double Wiashinetony Di Ga conics. 1.12% 44 Yes Double 
agara Falls, Ont., Can. -70 48 No 1% Waterloo, lowa «...6%,.:- (ome ton .oo. 45 No 1% 
BUMMER) Foes ee os .65 44 No 114%4-Double Watertown, IN. Y.o.s...... .75 44 -No 1% 

i 206 \ es Ci 70 to .80 48 No 1% West Brighton, S. I. ...... 90 to1.00 44 No Straight 
irkersburg, W. Va......62%to .90 48 No 1% Wilkes-Barre, Pa... 32% - 1.12% 44 Yes Double 
fagena, Calis... ......5 87144 to 1.00 44 No 1% \auvelyorn. AerhiG. fqn upreo 85 44 No 1% 
BERTIE S 0G... 5 e-cyeles o.01s 1.25’ 40 No 1% Winnipes, “CAMs acter) ie-ce .75 44 No 1% 


Charts Show Trends in Painters Wage Scales and Hours of Work 
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‘The Decorator as a Salesman 


)pportunities for Advancement Are Being Neglected by the Craft Because a Study of the 
Art of Selling Has Not Been Developed, Except by a Comparatively 
| Small Number, Says This Writer 


) 


sentative of one of the large 
manufacturers the subject of last 
ionth’s article, “Do You Know More 
bout Decoration Than Your Cus- 
ymer,” was under discussion and com- 
arisons were made as to the suc- 
ass of different prominent mem- 
ers of the craft known to. both of 
s. The discovery was made that 
rith but one or two exceptions the 
jost prominent and successful firms 
rere under the leadership of men who 
ad very little, if any, practical ex- 
rience in the rudiments of the trade. 
fly friend, being a man of wide ex- 
erience gained from many years as 
traveling salesman, had an_ inti- 
nate knowledge of the situation and 
iad formed definite opinions as to the 
eason for this condition. His con- 
jusions were authoritative, to the 
joint, and interesting, and in response 
o my request for his opinion, he 
lefinitely stated that the difference 
yetween the successful concern and 
he other kind was the same as the 
lifference between good salesmanship 
ind poor salesmanship. | 
This opened up the subject from an 
entirely different viewpoint and I was 
compelled, after a quick mental sur- 
vey of the field, to admit that after 
all it was really the correct solution. 
Too many of our brothers of the 
craft are too much engrossed with 
practical problems to give much 
thought to salesmanship, while the 
other fellows who know but little 
about the practical side were forging 
ahead because of their ability as 
salesmen. During the discussion I 
I could not help but think how much 
better a selling talk could be made 
by the practical decorator if he made 
a conscientious effort to acquire real 
modern salesmanship ability, than by 
the salesman who depended solely 
upon his ability as a salesman. The 
old saying, “Don’t hide your light 
under a bushel,” fits the case very 
nicely. If the decorator properly 
capitalized the knowledge which he 
has gained from years of experience 
he would be able to obtain the re- 
wards to which he is entitled. 


[" conversation with the repre- 


N this connection I am curious to 
know what the majority of the 
craft do with all of the advertising 


~~ 


By Robert N. Hunter 


matter which is so freely distributed 
by the manufacturer. I imagine that 
but a very small percentage of it is 
properly appreciated and yet if wisely 


Mr. Hunter Says— 


G6 HAT would 

happen if the 
decorators were as 
eager and enterprising 
as the metropolitan 
dressmakers and _ tal- 
lors, who read and 
study all the fashion 
magazines. ‘The leth- 
argy of a very large 
number of the trade is 


really remarkable when 
it is recognized by those 
who are in a position to 
know that the subject of 
interior decoration has 
as great a hold on the 
imagination of the pub- 
lic as has the subject of 
costume. Color, form 
and design is an all the 
year round and vital 
subject of discussion. 
Every member of the 
family has opinions and 
from the ten-year-old 
child to the head of the 


family.” 


used it will prove to be a veritable 
gold mine in exactly the same manner 
as a careful analysis of the advertis- 
ing pages of the trade magazine. By 
way of illustration as to the im- 
portance of the latter as a real, tangi- 
ble asset I want to refer to the en- 
terprise of a prominent importer of 
wall paper in calling the atteation of 
the trade to the advertising campaign. 


In the literature which he is sending 
out to the trade he places particular 
emphasis on the fact that he is edu- 
cating the public as to the artistic and 
exclusive quality of his line of wall 
papers, and is thereby creating a de- 
mand which must be met by the dec- 
orator if he wants his share of the 
better class of trade. He goes so far 
as to mention the publications wherein 
he has placed these advertisements 
with statistics as to the circulation of 
the combined publications as well as 
in many other ways to prove that he 
is spending the money for the pur- 
pose of creating an interest and de- 
mand; and all that is left for the dec- 
orator to do is to lay in a stock of 
choice wall decorations to meet the de- 
mand which will naturally result from 
a nation-wide advertising campaign. 


We have often referred to the need 
of study by the modern decorator to 
keep abreast of changing conditions 
and methods, and have referred to 
the value of technical books and 
magazines, and at the risk of being 
accused of harping too much on one 
string. I must take advantage of 
this opportunity to tell of a recent 
experience the relation of which | 
think will illustrate the value of this 
side of the question. It is my prac- 
tice to visit a certain large and famous 
book shop in New York about once 
a month, in search of new books and 
periodicals. I find the periodical de- 
partment intensely interesting, not 
only because of the large stock of 
periodicals from all parts of the world, 
but especially for the opportunity 
it affords to study the class of people 
who patronize this establishment— 
for let it be understood this shop has 
everything pertaining to all of the 
arts and crafts from all over the 
world and therefore attracts a wide 
variety of buyers. About the most in- 
teresting and perhaps the best patron- 
ized of all of the many departments 
is the one devoted to the styles and 
fashions for dressmakers. Upon the 
tables in this department will be found 
fashion papers from every country 
and here we find dressmakers and tai- 
lors crowding the tables, everyone 
eager to get new ideas and designs 
for costumes. The popularity of this 
department is inspirational and one 


12 


cannot help but conclude that every 
one of these eager buyers are leaders 
in their line and by their studious 
and enterprising inclinations are for- 
tifying themselves to be in a position 
to create garments of distinctive style 
and merit. 


HE thought comes to me what 


would happen if the decorators 
were as eager and as enterprising as 
these metropolitan dressmakers and 
tailors. The lethargy of a very large 
number of the trade is really remark- 
able when it is recognized by those 
who are in a position to know that the 
subject of interior decoration has as 
great a hold on the imagination of 
the public as has the subject of cos- 
tume. Color, form and design is an 
all the year round and vital subject 
of discussion. Every member of the 
family has opinions and are given op- 
portunities for expression from the 
ten-year-old child up to the head of 
the family, every member of the mod- 
ern family being permitted to express 
their own individual preference in the 
decorations of their rooms. The 
education beginning in the nursery 
where the walls and furniture are es- 
pecially designed to attract the atten- 
tion of the youngster from the very 
beginning of its cradle days and right 
through the various grades in school 
and college. Little wonder then that 
the young houesekeeper patronizes the 
“good salesman” who devotes consid- 
erable time to keeping posted rather 
than the “practical man” who is too 
busy with his pots and pails to know 
what is going on around him. 


Good salesmanship is hard to de- 
fine. Some salesmen succeed because 
of natural ability and pleasing person- 
ality, others succeed because of their 
ability to judge human nature, while 
there are some successful salesmen 
who owe their success to their ability 
to economize time by the prompt and 
snappy display of designs and sam- 
ples carefully selected for particular 
and peculiar ideals of their custom- 
ers. But after all is said and done 
the very best salesmanship, in our 
opinion, is that which is based upon a 
sound foundation of practical knowl- 
edge of methods and materials com- 
bined with a knowledge of the mar- 
kets and the changing styles from 
season to season. If the practical dec- 
orator will in addition to this strong 
equipment further fortify himself by 
the study of salesmanship he will find 
it to his advantage to etiher delegate 
the “breaking up of lead” and end- 
less stirring of paint to a competent 
foreman or lay in a complete stock 
of “canned goods,” wall flats, under- 
coats, full gloss, semi gloss and flat 
enamels, etc., the latter plan having 
the call today. By this means he will 
have more time to devote to study and 
selling, with the result that his busi- 
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“A ROOM WITH FURNITURE PAINTED BLACK AND ENRICHED WITH FLORAL 
DESIGNS AND WHITE STRIPING ON THE PROJECTING BEADING.” 


ness will increase steadily and surely. 
Being released in this manner from 
the drudgery of the business he will 
have time to study the advertising mat- 
ter and place on file for future ref- 
erence in much the same manner prac- 
ticed by the architect who carefully 
studies and preserves all catalogues 
and pamphlets. 


HERE are many problems rela- 


tive to the business whieh re- 
quire deliberate thought and sys- 
tematic planning and not the least im- 
portant of which is “How to over- 
come the handicap of seasonal busi- 
ness.’ Many suggestions have been 
made as to how to prevent the orders 
all coming within the short period of 
three months in the fall and laying 
practically at a standstill the balance 
of the year. The main idea embodied 
in the suggestions being that the cus- 
tomers should be encouraged to have 
part of their work done in dull times 
with the added advice to offer induce- 
ments in pricing in order to keep go- 
ing, but we think that this is ‘the 
wrong idea. We do not believe much 
in the idea of having two prices and 
would suggest instead that more 
thought be given as to how to de- 
velop another type of business mere 


suitable for the off season, than in- 
ducing customers to»change from a 
practice which has good sound reason 
for existence, that is; to say that the 
spring and fall are the natural times 
for painting and decorating work and 
the winter and the summer is the time 
to encourage the development of shop 
work. ; 


URNITURE, like auto painting, 
has become a fine art and is 
capable of not only providing work 
for the dull season but also for the 
development of a greater degree of 


expert craftsmanship than is now 
possible with the present vogue of 
plain ceilings and walls: / 

To bring out the beauty that is 
possible in this branch of the business 
we are showing in our illustration 
this month a room with furniture 
painted black and enriched with floral 
decorations and white striping on the 
projecting beading. This furniture 
was brought up in coach black and 
rubbing varnish which was rubbed 
down with pumice powder and water, 
then striped and decorated. The walls 
panelled and painted “putty” color 
with a black line run on the projecting 
beadine. 


z 
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The DEVOE | 


HOME IMPROVEMENT 
PLAN | 

The Plan of All Plans for Financing Painting | 

Contracts on the Monthly Installment Basis! 


Think what it would mean to you to tie up to the 
Devoe Home Improvement Plan, the financing of 
which is 25% less expensive to the property owner 
than any similar plan known to us in the paint 
industry today. Write us for details. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 101 Fulton Street, New York 


o Py. 


: < es i : | 
PAINT WITH DEVOE ~ PAY AS YOU GO! 
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ODAY, a painting machine is part of the equipment of the 

well-equipped contractor. 

Its judicious use in connection with the other tools of the 
painting trade enables you to widen your field of work, increase 
your profits, and benefit your customers. 


Matthews Mechanical Painting Equipment. is a step forward in the industry. 
Every progressive contractor should inform himself on the subject. 


Our service is complete—even including thorough personal instruction in the 
use of equipment. Write us today. 


W.N.MATTHEWS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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The Painter and the Pyroxylins 


The Power to Make or Break the Automobile Finishes Lies With the Spray Gun Opera- 
tor — No Lacquer Is “Fool-proof” and All Have Their Individual 


HE amount of misinformation 
circulating without restraint 
concerning the practice of 
using pyroxylin enamels has _ well 
nigh confused the average vel.icle 
painter in the small shop to a hopeless 
state. In part this is due to irre- 
sponsible writing by persons over en- 
thused and under informed. We have 
been told—and the stories are still in 
circulation—that any painter in a 
simply equipped shop with a small out- 
fit can make from thirty-five to fifty 
dollars in a few hours 


One writer avers: “Installing the 
lacquer system is not costly; the 
profits derived from four lacquered 
jobs will pay for the proper equip- 
ment, less than $350 will cover the 
cost.”” Such a statement would suggest 
that something over eighty dollars 
should be the average profit on cach 
of the four jobs, which is an absurd- 
ity, as business of motor car painting 
runs today. At any such rate of profit 
the painter would shortly be a inil- 
lionaire. As acold matter of fact, the 
owner of an automobile painting busi- 
ness must today. get out and hustle for 
trade, just as he has through the years 
that are past. 


The nitro-cellulose finishes have not 
resulted, nor are they calculated to re- 
sult, in a mad rush of cars to the 
paint shop. Most shops. taking the 
country over, are finding it necessary 
to practice both the standard varnish 
system and the lacquer process, and 
while the latter has, of course, made 
a place for itself, it is still to be 
perfected through research work and 
scientific determinations conducted in 
the laboratory. A vast maze of manu- 
facturing machinery has been set in 
motion during the past few months 
operated by men intent on getting a 
portion of the lacquer business even 
at the risk of not developing a ma- 
terial adequately suited to the rigid 
and exacting requirements of motor 
car service. In some cases we have 
offerings of complete systems, from 
primer through to the finishing 
enamel, and in others only the lac- 
quer is supplied, the under-coats sys- 
tem being left for others to furnish. 
Much of this shop provisioning has 
been performed so quickly that ample 
testing, for durability, at least, has not 


Merits and Demerits 
By M. C. Hillick 


been possible, with the result that the 
pyroxylin enamel finish, unfortunately, 
has suffered to a considerable extent 
at the hands of its promoters in not 


Lacquer and 
the Painter 


66] T is a mistake to 
judge the merits of 
a lacquer from the re- 
sults sometimes ob- 
tained from its use,” 
says Mr. Hillick, “for 
the spray gun operator, 
all other things being 
equal, has it within his 
power to make or break 
the finish. Nor is it fair 
to believe that all lac- 
quers are alike in the 
main attributes of their 
collective merits or de- 
merits. Individual lac- 
quers have individual 
and distinctive charac- 
isticsay) Lie fact that-a 
certain lacquer fails to 
meet one’s individual 
- Opinion as to what it 
should be or do, does 
not necessarily indicate 
that the material is de- 
void of merit. The very 
weakness ascribed to a 
[meget Dy Sone user 
may for the second user 
prove it’s strongest ad- 
vantage.” 


proving the almost everlasting finish 
-hoped for and promised. Part of the 
failure, where it has come, arises from 


wrong practice in making ready for 
the finish and in applying it; the re- 
maining part belongs to the field of 
manufacturing enterprise. It is not 
to be contradicted that some of the 
failures connected with the use of the 
nitro-cellulose finishes have come by 
virtue of mishandling the spray gun, 
for this device, quite in the same order 
as the brush, bespeaks skillful opera- 
tion to insure successful results. 
Just as there is no such an achieve- 
ment as a fool-proof paint or var- 
nish or lacquer, manufacturers. have 
failed to achieve, in their resources for 
invention, a fool-proof spray gun. It 
goes without saying that the practiced 
brush hand, divested of prejudice and 
with a capacity for understanding the 
mechanical construction and opera- 
tion of the spraying machine, 1s 
equipped for making the most pro- 
ficient spray gun handler. The ex- 
perienced brush painter has a train- 
ing and a practical working knowl- 
edge of the details entering into the 
application of paint to the surface that 
must prove of distinct value to him 
as a spray gun operator. He has 
definite information relative to the re- 
quired uniformity of coatings, sur- 
face requirements, methods of pre- 
senting the finished surface in its finest 
estate, together with a clear compre- 
hension of all the essential details 
which belong to the accomplishment 
of the finish, which cannot be over- 
estimated when advantages are being 
inventoried. We are exhaustively ad- 
vised as to the simplicity of operating 
the spray gun and to a certain extent 
this may be true, but it is clearly in- 
formation. without an_ established 
claim. 


O the average outsider the ap- 
plication, with a brush, of a 

coat of varnish to the motor car sur- 
face is about the simplest thing in the 
world, but in reality it is a most 
difficult piece of work into which en- 
ters a very complez series of activities 
and chemical actions and reactions. A 
misadjustment of any one of these 
agencies is sufficient, in its effect, to 
unbalance and make void the entire 
proceeding. It has come to be under- 
stood that the character of the spray 
work has a most important bearing 
upon the quality of the ultimate finish. 
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This quality is not alone confined to 
the appearance of the finish, but has 
essentially to do with the durability 
of it. 

All spray coats leading up to the 
lacquer, primer, secondaries and inter- 
mediate foundation coats, and the lac- 
quer coats, require an exceedingly 
uniform distribution of material, since 
only through such a finely balanced 
depth and composition of coatings are 
we justified in expecting a finish of 
good looks and serviceable to the 
maximum degree. In the composition 
and refinement of the lacquer, pre- 
paratory to use, it is necessary to well 
stir and agitate the material. A hy- 
drometer for measuring the specific 
gravity of the material is indispensable 
for the user should at all times know 
the character of the medium being 
employed, and especially its consis- 
tency, composition and capacity for 
holding in suspension the various in- 
gredients entering into its make-up. 
Different makes of lacquer and of lac- 
quer thinner should under no cir- 
cumstances be mixed together ; and al- 
ways the thinner furnished with the 
lacquer should be used in thinning it. 
The integrity and purity of the lac- 
quer as preserved by the user has 
chiefly to do with whatever success is 
achieved with it. Moisture in any 
form is a grave menace to the lacquer 
film. This makes it necessary to ex- 
pel the oil and moisture from the air 
line at the opportune moment. Keep 
the atomizing air pressure as low as 
possible consistent with correct ap- 
plication, for through this means best 
results are insured. 

Any mixture of lacquer which fails 
to atomize at a pressure of fifty 
pounds should be due for an imme- 
diate thinning. In order to prevent 
the loss of essential solvents by evap- 
oration the gun atomizing at point of 
discharge, as the pyroxylin enamel 
operating gun should do, should be 
held within a few inches of the sur- 
face. As much of the full body of the 
- enamel as may be possible belongs 
completely to the surface coated as the 
combined solvents, united to the pig- 
ment content, supply the adhesion, 
uniformity and durability of the fin- 
ish. Freedom from the orange peel 
effect is to be reckoned on only in pro- 
portion to the percentage of atomiza- 
tion as determined in any given quan- 
tity of lacquer. Spray waves, a fatal 
disfigurement of the lacquer surface, 
come from a lack of uniform dis- 
tribution of the lacquer. A flat, fan 
shape delivery of the lacquer from 
the muzzle of the gun, carried across 
the full width of the surface in an 
accurate and uniform depth constitutes 
the most complete immunity for the 
finish from the spray wave evil. 


1s is a mistake to judge the merits 
of a lacquer from the results ob- 
tained from its use, for the spray gun 
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operator, all other things being equal, 
has it within his power to make or 
break the finish. Nor is it fair to 
believe that all lacquers are alike in 
the main attributes of their collec- 
tive merits or demerits. Individual 
lacquers have individual and distinc- 
tive characteristics. The fact that a 
certain lacquer fails to meet one’s in- 
dividual opinion as to what it should 
be or do, does not necessarily indicate 
that the material is devoid of merit. 
The very weakness ascribed to a lac- 
quer by one user may for the second 
user prove its strongest advantage, 
this implied contradiction offering re- 
newed evidence that what is one man’s 
meat is another’s poison. A perfectly 
balanced lacquer may do well under 
@ certain set of . circtimstanceéssand 
under another set of apparent equal 
favor perform wretchedly. These are 
some of the elements of contrariness 
with which human nature and py- 
roxylin enamels are invested. Chem- 
ical constituents in the latter are the 
basic functioning properties responsi- 
ble for what we call the contrary com- 
plex of these new finishes. 

There is no doubt that much of the 
trouble met with in the use of lac- 
quers has its inception in the primary 
or intermediate coatings. Misap- 
plied surfacing processes have inex- 
haustible resources for creating 
trouble in the nitro-cellulose finish. 
Failure to perfectly clean and wipe up 
the under surface of all foreign mat- 
ter, oily or moist conditions, etc., is 
a prolific cause of the lacquer failing 
to adhere to its basic support, or, if 
adhering, failing to make the effec- 
tive appearance it should. Perhaps a 
most fruitful source of difficulty in 
developing a lacquer finish of real 
quality is often due to a lack of prop- 
erly conditioning the preparatory sur- 
face, trusting over much to the ability 
of the lacquer to efface whatever of 
poor report is allowed to exist upon 
the surface. 


N the early stages of using the 
nitro-cellulose finishes the infor- 
mation was permitted to circulate that 
what the under-surface lacked in per- 
fection of state would be supplied 
by the lacquer, a most unfortunate 
and a most mistaken view of the re- 
sources of the new finish, as these later 
days have disclosed. If continued use 
of lacquers offers anything in value, 
the one thing illuminative of the 
deeper reasoning is that success is 
measured, for the most part, precisely 
in proportion to the form of perfec- 
tion insisted upon in preparing the 
supporting foundation. It has been 
made convincingly clear that this 
foundation, first of all, must be abso- 
lutely free from abrasive effects, sur- 
face imperfections, mars and inequali- 
ties of whatsoever sort. The neces- 


sity for this state of perfection is. 


based upon the fact that of all fin- 
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ishes now or heretofore employed for — 
wheeled vehicles, the pyroxylin enamel 

has an unexampled capacity for re- 
vealing and exaggerating under-sur- 
face inequalities. This state of af- 
fairs is not to be denied by the most 
ardent supporters of the nitro-cellu- 

lose finishes; neither are we to ac- 
cept it as a reason for declining to 
credit them with distinct and out-— 
standing advantages. What we are 
to accept in connection with the use 
of these enamels is the demonstrated 

truth that while the finish may be de- 

veloped in the so-called jig time, 
simply because everything comprising 

it dries almost instantly, to all ap- 

pearances, the best jobs, measured by 

the judgment of the keenest practi-— 
tioners, are those which are given in 

their allotted coatings ample time for 

maturing. The saving of time of the 

lacquer finish is represented by the 

faster drying action of the lacquer, 

and not by the magic which one may 

perform in establishing and refining 

the under coats. 


iPS another way of speaking, it 

should be said that quality work 
in nitrocellulose finishes bespeaks a 
more extended period for finishing 
than has been generally credited to the 
new materials. We believe the future 
has in store for the vehicle painters 
engaged in using the new finishes this 
teaching, to wit: For high-class work, 
such as the owners of the better class 
of cars are certain to insist upon—who 
are even certain to accept no other 
kind—ample time will be accorded in 
which to create a finish bristling with 
every quality of excellence possible to 
develop through research and expert 
workmanship. Speed in making the 
finish is no longer impossible with the 
use of the paint and varnish method, 
since we now have varnishes guaran- 
teed to dry overnight, and primary and 
intermediate coats capable of drying 
with such celerity that they suffer re- 
coating while you wait. 

Another type of finish that has per- 
sisted and continues to persist, is the 
oil paint finish, a system that gives a 
comparatively quick finish which has 
tenacious wearing properties, not un- 
seemly looks, and a process of devel- 
opment divested of any mystery or 
magic. This finish is not without its 
practitioners, and they are numbered, 
in some instances, among producers of 
strict'y high-grade motor cars, as the 
last New York salon gave solid proof. 


All the finishes now being exp'oited 
are alike in one particular, if in no 
others, namely, the indispensable need 
of a richly nourished and strictly well- 
surfaced foundation, where the refine- 
ment of the finish comes directly from 
a refinement of the under-coat work. 
In no other way do we mark progress 
in either the ancient or modern 
finishes. 
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= NCE each year we send out the 
Never Fail Plan. Eight times 

out of ten we land the business. It 
has secured over two-thirds of our 
customers—and a trade that sticks!” 
says Albert L. Kenly, Manager of the 


Northern Painting Company, Balti- 
more, Md., for the past twenty-four 
years. He is one of the many master 
painters who have eliminated dull 
seasons by the continued use of the 
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Never Fail Plan. 


Kenly lands a painting contract 


eight times out of ten 


R. Kenly’s men are now 

busy all year round. Only 
a few years ago he and his men 
were worrying about what they 
called the ‘‘dull season.’”’ And then, 
for the first time, Mr. Kenly tried 
the Never Fail Plan. 


Eight of his ten prospects turned 
into customers. There was no dull 
season that year for Mr. Kenly. 


He was so pleased he tried the 
Never Fail Plan the next year. The 
Plan worked again and has worked 
every year since then. The average 
has continued—eight out of every 
ten prospects. And Mr. Kenly now 
writes that the Never Fail Plan 
has secured over two-thirds of his 


customers — ‘‘and a trade that 


sticks!” 


Hundreds of master painters 
from all parts of the country have 
had the same success as Mr. Kenly 


with the Never Fail Plan. They 
use it whenever jobs are hard to 
get, or when they want to land a 
big contract. 


There are painting jobs right 
around you that are waiting for 
you and the Never Fail Plan to 
sign them up. You can have the 
same success with this plan as Mr. 
Kenly and all the others. 


The Never Fail Plan has but one 
purpose—to help painters secure 
more business, particularly when 
things are slack. If you are inter- 
ested, fill in and mail the coupon 
below to our nearest branch and 
we will forward details. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 
Gentlemen: 


help me in getting more painting jobs in my locality. 


Please send me details of your Never Fail Plan. Tell me how it can 
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a prominent woman was seated 

next to John Dewar of Pitts- 
burg. She had been informed that he 
was a painter. 


\ T a social function not long ago 


‘Are eyou a 


portrait paint- 
er?” asked Mr. 
Dewar’s com- 
panion. 


“No, madam, 
I am not a por- 
trait painter.” 
And his voice 
filled with pride 
as he continued, 
“Tam a painter 
of the homes of 
men.’’. And the 
woman agreed 
that his calling 
was a high and 
worthy one, 

Mr. Diewar 
has been ‘a 
“painter of the 
homes of men” for thirty-five years. 
He was born in Scotiand and came to 
this country when a boy six years of 
age. After a common school ‘educa- 
tion he started to work when he-was 
fourteen years old. His total capital 
when he began painting and decorating 
was two hundred dollars. After thirty- 


John Dewar 


five years the financial reporting agen-_ 


cies show his rating to be from $3,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000, with credit high, 
and those who know declare that these 
figures are moderate. 


R. DEWAR’S reputation ex- 


tends over the country. He has 
painted many of the largest and finest 
residences not only in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, but also many of the most 
magnificent dweilings of New York 
and in other parts of the country. He 
has also finished many business insti- 
- tutions. 

“T glory in the fact of being a paint- 
er, and my leading ambition has been, 
and will continue, to be a good one, 
and to be known as such by my 
works,” says Mr. Dewar. “I am vice- 
president of two of Pittsburgh’s banks 
of good standing, and, of course, am 
interested in other matters of conse- 
quence, but I still remain a painter and 
a decorator. 

“T know full well the stress of busi- 
ness in all of its different ramifica- 
tions and requirements. To the strug- 
gling ones I would say most earnestly: 
Have an ideal and work up to it with 
a living faith that in time you will be 


JOHN DEWAR 


the master. It is a truth that a defeat 
now and then does not necessarily in- 
dicate failure, as it may be only the 
means of trying out one in the crucible. 
The intelligent, notwithstanding many 
obstacles, finally reach their destina- 
tion.” 


John Dewar’s 
Philosophy 


ON’T forget the dignity of being a 
Master Paintér and that your business 
is to protect with paint, beautifying and 
embellishing the homes of the sons and 
daughters of men, whether they are cot- 
tages or palaces. 

Don’t forget that’ a personal review of 
one’s self and practice is oftentimes 
beneficial. 

Don’t forget that it is in the early days 
when the foundation of life’s structure 
is laid. 

Don’t forget that the chief end of exterior 
painting is protection, then beauty, in 
harmony with architectural construction 
and effect, also being in tune with sur- 
rounding environments. 

Don’t forget that each completed job is a 
tablet on which is inscribed the evidence 
showing whether the Master Painter is 
worthy of the title or not. 

Don’t forget that manufacturers are con- 
stantly introducing new materials and 
ideas worthy of consideration and in- 
vestigation. 

Don’t forget that you are a business man 
and should acquaint yourself with the 
well-defined rules governing business. 

Don’t forget ““A wise man knows all he 
tells, but he never tells all he knows.” 

Don’t forget the value of the first impres- 
sion: if good, it will requiré’ consider- 
able to undo it; if bad, it will likewise 
require an effort to change it. 

Don’t forget that your personal appear- 

ance and that of your workmen have 
much to do with your securing work 
and its success. 

Don’t forget that the two-dollar job begun 
and completed in a business and work- 
manlike manner may prove to be the 
minnow bait that will catch the bass. 

Don’t forget that knowledge, diligence and 
thrift maketh rich, also that the posses - 
sion of much money without integrity is 
a poor asset. 

Don’t forget that the keynote of this whole 
matter is that to have a realization of 
the visions of our youth and the dreams 
of our manhood we must be fit and 
equipped to fight life’s battle success- 
fully. 


Fe his busy life Mr. Dewar has al- 


ways found time to take an active 
interest in the work of the Interna- 
tional Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada, as well as in the 


activities of the Pennsy:vania Stat, 
Association of Master Painters an 
Decorators. He has been the presi 
dent of both of these organizations 
For years he has represented the asso 
ciation as chairman of the committe 
on legislation, and his efforts to secur 
proper laws at Washington in the in 
terest of the painting and decoratin; 
industry will always be a worthy mon 
ument to his zeal and ability. In th 
conventions he has given freely of hi) 
experience and ability, in an effort t 
raise the standards of the craft. 

Many men now prominent in th 
paint and varnish industry owe thei 
advancement, or their opportunity t 
come into larger avenues of activity, t 
Mr. Dewar. In various conventions he 
frequentiy declares “this is one of my 
boys,” in referring to a speaker whose 
address he is discussing. Some of these 
“boys” he found in the prairies of the 
West ; some as painters’ helpers in the 
cities. He has always been quick tc 
recognize a young man of promise, anc 
never rests until he has seen him start: 
ed on an upward path, remembering 
his own struggles when starting his 
life’s work, after a limited schooling 
which included an attendance at a 
night school of architectural drawing 
where he learned to know that subject, 
which, he says, “‘meant a sacrifice in 
many ways, but eventually paid a good 
return.” 


N R. DEWAR’S letterheads em- 

phasize his conception of the 
importance of his chosen calling in re- 
lation to his other activities. In the 
center of the upper part of the page is 


printed : 
JOHN DEWAR 


GENERAL HOME PAINTING 
INTERIOR DECORATTIONS AND 
FINE PAPER HANGING 
539 WOOD STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In much smaller lettering is en- 


graved in the upper right-hand corner: 


Associated with 
DEWAR, CLINTON, JEFFCOAT CO. 
Draperies, Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Ete. 


The Dewar, Clinton, Jeffcoat com- 
pany is one of the largest concerns 
dealing with household furnishings in 
the country, and Mr. Dewar is presi- 
dent of this company. 

Mr. Dewar’s home, which has been 
called the most beautiful in Bellevue, 
is situated five miles from Pittsburgh, 
on the Lincoln highway, with three 
acres surrounding it. His three chil- 
dren—two boys and a girl—all univer- 
sity graduates, are successful in their 
chosen fields. 
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omething Different from the 


Plain Painted Wall ~ 
ARMORITE Ywo-and-Jhree -Jone Effects 
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Painters Who Are CHA the Vogue 
of the Newer Wall Effects— 


Are Widening Their Range of Work, Increasing Their Profits and 
Obtaining Some Unusually Distinctive Treatments Through the Use of 


ARMITAGE 


ar rarrinisn te 


In order to produce the best class of two-and-three-tone effects in stippling, 
mottling, shading and glazing, a high-class flat is necessary—and ARMORITE 
is the highest class of flat finish possible to manufacture. 

Trial order solicited for 6-1 gallon cans, also tor 6-1 gallon cans 


of Armitage ARMORITE GOLD SEAL GLOSS WHITE—a 
wonderfully fine white enamel at a very reasonable price. 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY, newark, N. J. 


. 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. | 


Note the black oval spot onthe handle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds ‘of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Col 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 


. 
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Best Brushes Cheapest to Buy 


ister in the Railway Paint Shop Finds That There Is Only a False Economy in the 


Purchase and Use of Inferior Grades Hair and Bristles—The Relative 
Values of Full Varnish or Rubbed Finishes 


SHE late Elbert Hubbard once 
wrote a little treatise entitled, 
“Brushes and Civilization,” 

which he declared that “a brush 

broom with a college education.” 
moreover contended that “the 

uine measure of civilization turns 
its use of brushes. A brush 
ids for sanitation, order, cleanli- 
3, decency, peace and love.” Be- 
» he terminated the brochure Mr. 
bbard, in a fashion of speech 
wn only to himself, stressed the 
ortance of using good brushes. 
s importance still prevails not- 
nstanding the fact that the spray 
iting outfits have come to jostle 
brush somewhat. 
Jow that it is found that the brush 
the paint gun are designed to 
‘k in cooperation, that both are in- 
yensable, it is being made clear 
ry day that just as the great de- 
ad is for a perfectly reliable paint 
aying equipment, so, too, is the in- 
ent call for efficient quality in 
shes. The railway painter has 
nd reasons for urging the employ- 
it of good brushes. His rating as 
roductive workman depends upon 
quality of the brush he is given 
ise. And when that use is directed 
work made necessary through em- 
yment of the paint gun, such as 
ng in and cutting borders at the 
rsection of two or three colors, 
need of a really high grade brush 
graphically emphasized. At these 
nts of contact the “bald” brush of 
ich Rubens, the famous painter, is 
dited as making from horse tails, 
stles, and camel’s hair, displays its 
issedness,” and provokes the pro- 
ity which Hubbard says a poor 
ish leads to. 

\t all events, we have accumulating 

dence of a gross lack of economy 

sing from the purchase and use of 
inferior grade of brushes. If there 

i diminished employment of brushes 

railway equipment painting and fin- 

ing, due to the growing use of paint 
aying practice, then it is increas- 
ly evident that the diminshed sup- 

» hecessarily employed for special 

tposes, should be of the best type 

th none of the faults of the brushes 

—_ by the housewives of Homer’s 


By M. C. Hillick 


In shops where the piece work 
system of painting railway cars is be- 
ing practiced you learn quickly why 
the brush of highest quality, regard- 


Poor Brush 


False Economy 


6¢ E have been ac- 

cumulating evi- 
dence of a gross lack of 
economy arising from 
the purchase and use of 
an inferior grade of 
brushes,” writes Mr. 
Hillick. “If there is a 
diminished employment 
of brushes in railroad 
equipment painting and 
finishing due to the 
growing use of paint 
spray practice, then it 
is increasingly evident 
that the diminished sup- 
ply, necessarily em- 
ployed for special pur- 
poses, should be of the 
best type with none of 
the faults of the brushes 
handled by the. house- 
wives of Homer’s day. 
In shops where the piece 
work system of painting 
railway cars is being 
practiced you learn 
quickly why the brush 
of highest quality, re- 
gardless of the buying 
price, is considered 
cheapest.” 


less of the buying price, is considered 
cheapest. You learn it directly from 
the men using the brushes, a source 


of information usually correct. The 
purchasing agent may be misinformed 
in these matters by the salesmen who 
dispense “equally good brushes at less 
cost,” and being usually quite far re- 
moved from the point of brush con- 
sumption, and perhaps hearing no 
echoing grumble from this source, is 
impressed with the economy of his 
action. 

However, it is a fair conclusion 
that the master painter should study 
more closely than it is his practice to 
do the type and grade of brushes 
monthly coming to his department. 
The efficiency of his management is 
based upon these seemingly unim- 
portant sources. Take them in the 
aggregate they serve sharply to take 
from profit side of the account. 
Brushes are the main tools of the 
paint shop, and everywhere you hear 
the value of good tools being men- 
tioned favorably. The brushes that 
have sound and fast hair and bristles, 
of suitable suppleness, stock carrying 
capacity, fine balance, superior cutting 
edge, unexcelled spreading resources, 
easy to handle, and up to a certain 
point of service growing better with 
age, are an asset beyond calculation. 
It is not reasonable to expect that 
price, based upon a fair valuation of 
raw material and manufacturing op- 
erations, should: be the determining 
factor in purchasing tools of this 
quality. In this type of tools we have 
a continuing value with its daily con- 
tribution to an efficient shop manage- 
ment. Taking the opposite of all this 
and we have the logic of Rubin’s ire 
when he wielded the shedding horse- 
tail creation. 


HE modern paint shop stock- 
room, operated as a part of the 

shop fundamentals, has been a decided 
help in the preservation and up-keep 
of the efficient brush equipment, once 
the rule has ‘been established that 
quality in these tools should be re- 
spected in the lead of everything else. 
In the well ordered and managed tool 
and stock room, in charge of a com- 
petent mechanic, with competent aids, 
it should not be a problem at all, with 
a co-operating management and pur- 
chasing department, to maintain the 
paint shop at the top notch of efh- 
ciency, so fa> as its principal tools are 
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concerned. Such a stock room may 
have a constant check upon its unused 
supply of brushes no less than upon 
its supply in process of use, for it is 
patent in the latter instance that every 
brush taken by the painter into ser- 
vice is charged to him when removed 
from the stock and credited to his 
account when returned. In no other 
way that we are conversant with is 
it possible to have an accurate check 
on the brush supply and to insure it 
against disorganization and waste. 


In a letter recently coming to hand 
written by William E. Wall, of Somer- 
ville, Mass., from which we take the 
liberty to quote, he says: “T know 
of no finer finish for hardwood than 
the old-fashioned French polish, 1. e., 
linseed oil, alcohol and shellac, com- 
bined in a rubbing pad and deftly and 
sparingly applied over a surface 
brought up by thin coatings of shellac 
well rubbed in pumice stone and oil. 
Such work will last. for years and 
needs less effort to restore it than 
if the surface were finished in oil 
varnish. 

“We entertain a pronounced friend- 
liness for the method suggested by the 
distinguished New England wood and 
graining expert, and if the men’ Tre- 
sponsible for the finish being applied to 
the wood-work in steel railway cars 
now under construction, or to be built 
in the future, could see their way 
clear to set apart sufficient time, and 
consent to the application of this type 
‘of finish, it would require no vision of 
the prophet to foresee a less expensive 
finish to maintain and one gifted with 
all the charm belonging to an age old 
method. 

Speaking in reference to the oil var- 
nish finish for hardwood Mr. . Wall 
adds: ‘Personally I have very little use 
for oil varnishes as finishing coats for 
hardwood. They are certain to. crack 
ultimately, and often their ultimatum 
is given within a vety few years of 
their application, frequently because 
of the haste in which this work has 
been done—insufficient time between 
coatings. 

“Here Mr. Wall voices the thought 
frequently indulged in by master car 
painters when supervising the in- 
terior hardwood finish for steel or 
wood passenger cars. Years ago an- 
other eminent New England finishing 
authority, Charles E. Copp, for fifty 
years connected with the painting de- 
partment of the Boston and Maine, 
complained decisively of the cracking 
of the interior finish applied to hard- 
wood. Mr. Coop advecated less fre- 
quent varnishing of these parts and 
more frequent renovation with a 
renovating medium invested with 
properties giving nourishment to the 
varnish and a brightened look of youth 
to it. 
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THER master car painters have 
from time to time seconded 


‘Mr. Copp’s proposal and the practice 


which so far as possible he adhered 
to in his finishing department. The 
same trouble is still being met with 
inside the steel coach where the finish 
for any considerable length of time is 
permitted to pile up through succes- 
sive coats of varnish. The inevitable 
fissuring develops, due, of course, in 
some cases to old age of the finish, 
and in others to the haste mentioned 
by Mr. Wall in developing the finish, 
and in still others to inferior ma- 
terial, but for the most part to an ex- 
cessive body of varnish, with some 
parts of it not functioning properly 
with other parts. Naturally, the 
steel coach not served with a wood 
finished interior, except through imi- 
tation by grained effects, cannot be 
finished with other than the varnish 
effect, unless, to be sure, the enamel 
paint effect is substituted for the 
erained finish and for the type that 
carries’an investiture of varnish. But 
we incline to the belief that in all cases 
where the varnish finish for the car 
interior is a feature of regular practice, 
the amount of varnish applied, follow- 
ing the good foundation of the initial 
finish, may well be limited to. the bare 
necessities, with frequent rubbing up 
with crude oil and pumice stone flour, 
or with a greaseless polishing medium 
employed with one of the fine reducing 
waterproof sandpapers. This plan of 
finish up-keep fits in well with what 
such authorities as Charles E. Copp, 
John F. Gearhart, B. E. Miller, i 
W. Bowers, and others might, with 
perhaps some reservations, subscribe 
to. The main thing, as we see it now, 
is to keep the finish for the interior in 
satisfactory condition with the mini- 
mum number of coats, using in the 
meantime such surfacing and renovat- 
ing processes as best promises and 
succeed in giving a genteel and 
sprightly appearance as the period of 
service goes on. 


OME years ago there were ani- 


mated discussions relative to 
the value of full varnish or rubbed 
varnish finishes, and while at the 
time and following the debate, a con- 
siderable practice allowed the car in- 
terior to reflect the full lustre of the 
varnish, the custom gradually lost 
favor with the rubbed varnish effect 
coming in as a most worthy successor. 
Retention of the latter finish, in all 
instances where admissible, is still 
welcomed, and, all in all, affords for 
the best type of passenger equipment 
cars a finish concerning which there is 
least for the travelling public to find 
fault with. Such a finish under a 
fair body of varnish having a good 
lustre lets the management into the 
process of brightening up the surface, 
as the car comes in for repairs, with- 


‘car interior. 


on 
‘ 
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out jeopardizing its safety thro: 
an additional flow of varnish, t 
bing and polishing effect at the 
mum cost establishing the 
finishing prospect. 


Not a few master painters ha 2 
opinion, and practice it, that at 
initial rubbing of the origing 
leaves a better body of varnish i 
for subsequent reduction as ¢ 
may later be shopped for rep; 
Observing this practice the finish 
have better body to take a 
rubbing and polishing process 
giving a better depth of lu 
a more lasting foundation 
duction purposes. A main e 
surfacing varnish on the car inte 
should be directed to cleaning out 


. corners and working in the re 


tion practice close to surface ed 
moldings, etc. We have heard 
directed complaints coming f 
people deemed inexpert in these 1 
ters, that such neglected portion 
the interior finish deserve a t 
ment more uniform with that give 
the surface in general. If such 
crepancies may be noticed by the 
erage layman, and remarked 
isn’t it good policy to correct 
manner of doing work in locai 
which come under the studied obse 
tion of folks who “pay the freight 


T this time there is a man 
liking on the part of the p 


for the ivory colored headlining 


for that type, at least, showing a ‘ 
just away from the glaring white. 
demand appears to be for a colot 
proximating white, but of 
and given a quieting effect. On: 
roads this effect is allowed to 1 
onto, or to become entirely, a tor 
ivory, but rarely deepening to th 
mous old ivory, although we co! 
favor for even this depth of ivor 
some of the more dejected tona 
fects at present reigning in the 
And we moreover < 
to that appearance of vivacity 
comes from a well chosen stripe | 
cast upon these light toned head! 
colors. Pale green and gold see 
fit in on some of these light t 
prospects, although in all cases 


- green should be positive enough 1 


tone and brilliancy to give buoy 
to the field color and to act as 4 
reflector of the gold outlining t 
ment. 

Decorators now recognize that 
quite possible to smother the effe 
gold through a too close assoct 
with some of these livid shade 
green. For admirable headlinins 
fects it is first of all a dominant 
in decoration to establish softly 
trasting and harmonizing ds 
through a correct blend of colors 
a treatment of color where white 
dominates this note presses for 1 
diate and compelling recognition 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


White 
Enamel 


TS pure white- 
ness, its brilliant 
finish, its ease of 
application, and its 
long life are re- 
sponsible for its 
SUCCESS. 


ADE by an 
organization 
specializing in 
white paint pro- 
ducts exclusively. 


le ee ae 
| i 
EE 


Distributors in 
all principal cities 


MONROE, LEDERER } 
& TAUSSIG 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


i ae 
» U.S. Stang 
ar 

1 Gal d 
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Paint and 
Varnish 


Removers 


HE paint and varnish trade — 
of the United States and 
Canada has recognized our pa- 
tented removers to be the best. 


Buy One of the Licensed Brands 


Chadeloid Chemical Co. 


100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator 


ERE is another puzzle for the 
Cross Worders of THE PAINT- 
5 ERS MAGAzINE. How many 
ere successful with the problem of- 
wed last month? The solution is pub- 


| | 


a 
I Bene 
oo ees 
Ra 


lished this month. Perhaps you have 
prepared a puzzle that you would like 
to offer. If you have send it along, 
with the answers, and then you can sit 
back and take it easy while your 


2 aaa 
ae ii 
pase | 


cea 
Ti er 


Horizontal. 
1, Song. 
4. Girl’s name. 
6. Prefix to a surname. 
8. A color. 
11. Piece out. 
12. An amount. 
16. Period of time. 
17. Girl’s name (ab.). 
18. A grass of the western plains. 
19. Purpose. 
20. A numeral. 
21. Ribbed fabric. 
92. A class of creatures who live both 
on land and water. 
28. A tool. 
29. East Indies (ab.) 
30. Liter measure (ab). 
- 31, Vase. 
33. Conjunction. 
34. Mitigate. 
35. Prefix meaning out. 
37. Raise or bring up. 
38. Suffix and prefix. 
39. A military organization (ab.). 
40. Expression of choice. 
41. A kind of spider (/tal.)' 
45. Little child. 
48. To go quickly. 
49. Burden. 
51. A girl’s name. 
52. Civilized body of mankind. 
53. A drink. 
54. A style of cooking. 
55. Abbreviation for high places. 
56. Volume of maps. 
57. An army officer (ab.). 
58. Plaything. 
99. Girl’s nickname. 
60. Place of the Seal (ab.) 
Vertical. 
1. Place of action. 
2. A gem. 
3. Italian city. 


eet 
an we 


4, Plenty (Revised spelling). 
5. Bleak. 

6. A note to assist the memory. 
7, Related by blood. or nature. 
9, A lake famous in history. 
10. Moist. 

12. A tropical tree. 

13. A preposition. 

14. Flanders (ab.). 

15. Voleanic discharge. 

22. Watchful. 

23. A boy’s name. 

294. Governing group of clergy. 
25. Abruptness. 

26. Perfect stage of an insect. 
27, New (Span). 

o8= Part, of “to be.? 

32. Opposed to gross. 

33. Speaks in public. 

36. A king of Persia. 

42, A resource, 

43. Night (FYr.). 

44, Faithful. 

46. Egg-shaped. 

AT Tights 

49, Not short. 

50. An exclamation. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT PAINT- 
ING 125 SHIPS IN HUDSON 


The fleet of 125 vessels, built during 
the war and anchored in the Hudson 
river near Peekskill, New York, is be- 
ing given a coat of red paint, under the 
direction of the Navy department. These 
long lines of boats are always remarked 
by the passengers of the New York Cen- 
tral as they pass up and down the river. 
It is an argument for the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign doctrine, “Painting for 
Preservation.” 


friends are struggling with dictionaries 
and encyclopaedias. Where do you 
start to work, at the top or the bot- 
tom? For goodness sake, what lake 
is famous in history? 


Last Month’s Solution 
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SOCIETY OF MECHANICS 


COMPLETES GOOD YEAR 

The exhibition of the work of the 
School Department of the General So- 
ciety of Mechanics and Tradesmen was 
brought to a successful conclusion on 
Tuesday, April 14 at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, 20 West Forty-fourth Street. The 
work of about 2,500 young men was 
shown, attracting many thousands of 
visitors and friends. The exhibition was 
most exceptional in character, showing 
the progress made by the students in 
the work in the following subjects, viz.: 
Architectural drafting, architectural de- 
sign, structural drafting, ‘mechanical 
equipment of buildings, estimating for 
builders, detailing for iron work, me- 
chanical drafting, lettering for mechani- 
cal drafting, free hand drawing, show 
card lettering, and applied design. 

Tt is noteworthy of mention that the 
character of work shown to have been 
accomplished was a matter of general 
commendation. Particularly interesting 
was the remark made by a visitor from 
a foreign school, who told one of the of- 
ficers that he found the exhibits to be of 
unusual merit and that he had not re- 
alized that such results were being ac- 
complished in this country; that the 
work was as good as, if not better than 
most of that done in the technical schools 
in Germany, which exacted intensive 
training. 

The closing exercises were held in the 
auditorium of the Engineering Society’s 
building 29 West Thirty-ninth street, on 
Thursday evening, April 16, where the 
Hon. Thomas C. T. Crain, Justice of the 
Supreme Court, delivered a scholarly ad- 
dress to the 180 graduates who received 
the diploma of the society for the satis- 
factory completion of a three-year course 
in Architectural and Mechanical Draft- 
ing, Free Hand Drawing and Applied De- 
sign. The feature of this occasion was 
the distribution of prizes to thirty stu- 
dents, made possible from a fund estab- 
lished by Ex-President George E. Hoe. 
who received his inspiration by being the 
recipient of a gold medal from this so- 
ciety in 1858, when the school was lo- 
cated at 472 Broadway, between Broome 
and Grand Streets. 
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The Sign Painter 


HELLO MAX- How 
ABoUT SOMETHING 


~AND THERE'S THe 
LITTLE OLD DAVYVEER : 
THAT DID THE Trick: 
1 TELL YoU ‘MAY THER 
AIN'T A: BRUSH ON THE 
MARKET THAT CAN 
ToUckH THESE 
STERLING fF 
Sixes | 
Don: TF 
CARE 
WHAT 

. You SAY 


Wiper 
Ojota ny-eRiBve ki suc. 


= You MUST 
TAKE Good 


WELL WE FimlsHep:uP ) on DID YX 
THE WIGGLEY JoB 
ToDAyY 


HOW'D You LiKe 
To Go OUT AWD TAKE: 
A LOOK AT THAT 
SIGN AFTER, SUPPER 


Copyright, 1925, New York Tribune, Inc. Courtesy New York Herald Tribune. 


BE 


THe JoB WovutDn' T 
Be Dont FoR Twa 
WMoRE DAYS AF UT 
HADN'T BEER FoR 


YOu OUGHT 
To DEMAND} 
A RAISE 
RALPH , 
Too -- ~ THE a 
COLORS ARE, 


“IN, GooD 


THis wind \ 


OF WEATHER 


Yous. OUGHT'VE SGEN THE CROWD 
WATCH ME SLING THe PAINT - -- 
THeY In®et PAY ANY ‘TENTION 
To “FRANK AND OTTo--- THEY 
AIN'T SO BADSON PLAT BLOCK 


| LETTERS AND FILUNGYS 

IN BUT WHEN 1T i 
COMES To FIGURE —%, 

WORK -- — - ROTTEN- 


wELL WALT. 
TiLl You See 415 


SERIES of clever cartoons is appearing in the New York Herald Tribune under the caption “Real Folks at Home.” 
In these cartons, drawn by Clare Briggs, are depicted brief moments at home of the men in various trades and 


crafts. 
Tribune of April 21. 


The above cartoon, “The Sign Painter,” is reproduced by permission from the New York Herald 


PRESIDENT THADEN SAYS HOUSE PAINTER IS PUBLIC SAFETY FORCE 


“The house painter is‘as vital a mem- 
ber of a city’s public safety forces as the 
fireman or policeman,’ was the state- 
ment of J. H. Thadden, president of the 
Missouri-Kansas Master House Painters 
and Decorators Association, during a re- 
cent meeting of the contracting painters 
who attended the two-day conference of 
members of the paint trade of the dis- 
trict in Kansas City. ‘‘His position is 
unofficial,” he continued, “but he protects 
the citizens from destruction more dev- 
astating than fire and from losses far 
greater than they might suffer at the 


hands of the most unscrupulous burglar.” 
The painter, according to Mr. Thaden, 


saves life and property by means of his 
commodity, paint. Rot and rust attack 
unprotected surfaces. Disease germs 
flourish in the decaying parts of wood 
and on all rough, damp surfaces. Rot 
and rust are more insidious than fire for 
their action, an oxidation of wood and 
metal, is a slow motion picture, as Mr. 
Thaden termed it, of the more _ spec- 
tacular flames. 


“The difference is,’ he added, that 
whereas fires are occasional occurrences, 
rot and rust are at work continually. A 
house must be always protected against 
them.” 

Mr. Thaden took up the installment 
plan for painting, which was the chief 
topic of discussion at the conference. 


“It has been found,’ said Mr. Thaden, 
“that ten per cent. of the people in the 
country buy for cash; thirty per cent. buy 
on credit, and sixty per cent. make their 
purchases upon the installment plan.” 
“The paint and varnish industry, realiz- 
ing that sixty per cent. of the people 
lack the ready money for painting, saw 
no reason why these people should be 
penalized. Rot and rust do their damage 
to the property of rich and poor alike. 
The installment plan, therefore, Was 
worked out. Two years have been spent 
in ironing out the details. The plan is 
fair to all and now available to all. Most 
homes are bought on the installment 
plan. Now all homes may be protected 
on the same plan.” 
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Pes rapid drying, elastic varnish is a perfect first coater on new 
work. Serviceseal seals the wood with an elastic waterproof coat- 
ing which does not become brittle. Serviceseal prevents the chipping 
and scratching which is evident even where good varnish is applied 
over shellac. Serviceseal is of special interest as a first coater on floors. 
One or two coats of Serviceseal followed by a coat of good floor varnish 


gives a finish which is lasting. 


Serviceseal can be second coated in a working day. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS ARE 
PREPARED TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS: 


Albany, New York........---++eee00: M. G. Stoneman & Son 
Asheville, North Carolina........ Teubner-Palmer Paint Co. 
Adlanta, GeOrgia......-.cscewwemers os The Quality Paint Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland. .........-ee eee ences eeeee John Werner 


Bangor, Maine. ........-- 26sec ees ee een eees Rice & Miller Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois. ...Smith-Alsop Bloomington Paint Co. 


BOSTON: {MaASSien cttere New England Oil, Paint & Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn, New York.......-..seseeeenereeee nes S. B. Kraus 
Buffalo, New York......--..s+eeseees Towns Paint Co., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.........--- Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina..........+++: Pritchard Paint Co. 
Chicago, Illinois......--+-+-+eeeeeeess George E. Watson Co. 
Chicago, Illinois.......---.-s++eee: Wallbrunn, Kling & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohi0......... eee e ee ete eens Saeger-Winstel Co. 
Cleveland, \Ohio.........-++- The Century Glass & Paint Co. 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio...The Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. 
Columbia; South Carolina.......-- Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
Columbus; Ohio. .....-- se eee eee eee ee esees Dean & Barry Co. 
Davenport, [OW@.....-.--+ seer eerees Chas. Naeckels & Sons 
Dayton, Ohd0.........e eens reece ee seeess The Roemhildt Co. 
Denver, Colorado.......++ssseeeees Elastic Paint & Mfg. Co. 
Des! Moines Lowa... > +... emer Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Detroit, Michigan...........--- Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. 
Brie, Pennsylvania........--++eesessertcenss Erie Paint Co. 
Fargo, North Dakota..........---- Fargo Glass & Paint Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana........ The Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. .Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind.........--- Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida.......-..-++++: Dozier & Gay Paint Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri........-.-+-+- Lisle Paint & Glass Co. 
Knoxville, Tennessee......----++++e2e85 Chapman Drug Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska........---- Van Sickle Glass & Paint Co. 
Louisville, Kentucky.....-.-+++seeeees Bridges-Smith & Co. 
Macon, Georgia... 2.2.5. -.ssccrsestecssees T, C. Burke, Inc. 
Madison, Wisconsin......-.-+++++- Mautz Paint & Glass Co. 


Memphis, TennesSsee.......--+eeeseeeeees EK. P. Gilson & Co. 
Milwaukee, WisSconsin........-e+see+-. Frank Dau Paint Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota........ Gamble & Ludwig Paint Co. 
Nashville, Tennessee........-cceeesseees Eason-Morgan Co. 
New Haven, Connecticut...... The F. E. Spencer Co., Inc. 
New Orleans, Louisiana....David Bernhardt Paint Co., Ltd. 
New York City, New York..........---+-e+: Ilsley & Held Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska..........++.+-+- The Atlastic Midwest Co. 
Paducah, Kentucky........sceeesseseves E. P. Gilson & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.........---+--- M. Buten & Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania..........+.-+: Cc. A. Michel & Co. 
Portland, Maine. « 0+. 0% <i. ire -)<ie ees M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
Portland, Oregon..... ....eeceeccersssces Rasmussen & Co. 
Providence, Rhode Islund.... Westcott, Slade & Baleom Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin.......--.sseseeeeesscece The Langlois Co. 
Rochester, New York..........+.-- The R. F. DeVisser Co. 
Sawtelle, California..........--.+++- Dau-Hansen Paint Co. 
South Bend, Indiana....:-Smith-Alsop South Bend Paint Co. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota....Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 
Springfield, Illinois...... Are IT 3 George Edward Day Sons 
Springfield, Massachusetts. .New England Paint Supply Co. 
St. Joseph, Missouri...........-- Pimbley Paint & Glass Co. 
St; Louis, Missouri.......-...-+«... Scott-Sullivan Paint Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota..........-++- Elvgren Paint Supply Co. 
Syracuse, New York......--++++eeseeeeees Cc. A. Reeve & Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 
Toledo, Ohidwe sre. st. «1s oes The Toledo Paint Supply Co. 
Trenton, New JerSey....---++++-+- Trenton Plate Glass Co. 
Washington, District of Columbia... . Watkins- Whitney Co. 
Waterloo, IOwd.......-+--seeee> Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Wichita, Kansas.......-+.seseeeee: United Sash & Door Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware........-- Bamberger & Robbins, Inc. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina.......--- Cordon Paint. Co. 
York, Pennsylvania......---+-: York Paint & Hardware Co. 
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Fifty-second 
| Year 


THE CHIEF SPEAKS! 


E all have had the experience 
\ \ of being delayed and held 
back in the crowded streets 


and thoroughfares by the one or two 
or three who slowly saunter along, 


blocking all those — 


behind. When we 
would hurry to 
catch a train or to 
keep an appoint- 
ment these idlers 
and laggers bar the 
way, and we miss 
the train and we 
are late in fulfill- 
ing our business 
4, engagement. Day 
after day the same 
annoyance is apt to 
be experienced. 

The leaders in 
the associations 
perhaps would tell 
of similar delays, 
the result of laggers in the State and 
local organizations. Just as a new im- 
portant objective is about to be real- 
ized a loiterer who has not been will- 
ing to do his part appears and the 
whole way is blocked. 


The automobilist who desires to 
drive slowly along the highway, or to 
stop to admire a bit of landscape, is 
invited to take the extreme right of 
the roadway, or to leave the pavement 
entirely, when his car is standing still. 
In the business of associational work 
there are no “parking” places. The 
Same is true in the shop and factory 
and office. 

Are you a worker or are you a 
drone in the hive of your craft? Are 
you helping and pushing to put your 
trade ahead, or are you lagging behind, 
while some one else accomplished the 
task that should be partly yours, and 
Wins the reward in which you also 
share. 

As on the highway or on the side- 
Walk, one or two may block the way 
for those who would push ahead, so in 
the associations one or two may be 
a bar to progressive action. 

_ The big men of the craft have been 
‘the workers. The men in the craft 
who are prosperous are the workers. 
‘The men who have been promoted to 


Chief Lin-Zin-Lea-Lac 


= 
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high honors have been the ambitious, 
tireless and intelligent workers. 

Are you a worker or are you a 
drone? From now on let every one 
be a worker. . 


THE WAGE SCALES 
A N analysis of the figures show- 


ing the wage scales, as re- 

ported from the various parts 
of the United States and Canada in- 
dicates a small increase in the av- 
erage pay of the journeyman in the 
painting and decorating trade. As com- 
pared with the average wage last year 
the painter is receiving this year one 
dollar and thirty-six and a half cents 
less for a week’s work, or forty-one 
dollars and eighty-three and one-half 
cents. This is in payment for forty- 
four and five-ninths hours work, a 
fractional increase over the average 
time of last year. 


The average wage per hour this year 
is ninety-three and four-fifths cents, 
as compared with ninety-seven and 
one-third cents paid in 1924. The wage 
scale reports of 1924 showed an in- 
crease over 1923 of about ten per cent. 

Chicago reports the highest wage 
scale, paying one dollar and a half an 
hour. The Pittsburgh scale calls for 
one dollar and forty-three and three- 
fourths cents an hour. The wage in 
New York City is one dollar and 
thirty-one and one-quarter cents an 
hour. St. Louis pays from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar to one dollar 
thirty cents. 

Four cities are working under both 
the union agreement and the open shop 
system: Chicago, paying from ninety- 
five cents to one dollar and a half; 
Brooklyn, paying from eighty-seven 
and one-half cents to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents; Des Moines, Iowa, 
paying from seventy-five cents to one 
dollar ; and Lexington, Kentucky, pay- 
ing from seventy-five cents to eighty- 
five cents. 

A survey, with charts and = sta- 
tistical tables, of the wage scales and 
the working conditions, covering the 
United States and Canada, prepared 
by THE ParnTEerS MAGAZINE will be 
found in this month’s issue. It will 
be of much interest to the contracting 
painter and decorator. 


(Magazine 
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CONNECTICUT GOES AHEAD 
Oo aiaeaise tie may well be 


proud of the advance position 

that the Nutmeg State asso- 
ciation has taken in the establishment 
of the trade school. With the coop- 
eration of the educational boards, the 
chambers of commerce and of the 
public leaders generally, there has 
been real constructive work accom- 
plished. The State legislature has 
made a substantial investment in the 
effort to secure proper vocational 
training and to bring the young men 
to the trades as skilled mechanics. The 
State is now being asked for forty 
thousand dollars additional, in order 
that this work may be expanded. 


This important effort to bring more 
man power into the painting and dec- 
orating reflects great credit on the 
Connecticut association, as has been 
said, and especially is credit due to 
Edward M. Walsh, of New Haven, 
who for years has been a consistent 
leader and thinker along the lines of 
the trade school idea. As a member 
of the International Committee on 
Trade Schools, he was active in pre- 
paring and presenting to the Inter- 
national executive board and to the 
International associations at its con- 
ventions, exhaustive plans for the ex- 
tension of the methods of securing and 
the training of apprentices. This plan, 
the work of Mr. Walsh, General Sec- 
retary Carl H. Dabelstein, Frank M. 


Schulz, William Paris and W. G. Bax- 


ter, was adopted in its entirety by the 
International association at the Des 
Moines convention, 


The value of the work that has been 
accomplished both in Connecticut and 
by the International has been rec- 
ognized throughout the industry. After 
a survey of the results that have been 
secured in Connecticut the State asso- 
ciation was warmly praised by W. J. 
Pitt, promotion manager of the Edu- 
cational Bureau, who declared that a 
decided advance position had been 
taken, which should be a guide and in- 
spiration to all the State associations 
of the country. 

But it is no time to rest on the oars. 
A workable plan has been outlined. 
Public sentiment is supporting the 
idea. It is now the time when the in- 
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dividual master painter and decorator 
must lend his real aid, by taking ap- 
prentices into his shop and by seeing 
that they are in attendance to the 
schools of vocational training, and by 
helping to persuade the boys to take 
the full time courses, preparatory to 
coming into the active ranks of the 
craft. For, from all over the country, 
there is a call for more and more 
trained, skilled, competent mechanics. 


PRIZES FOR DECORATION 
A. N opportunity for the develop- 


ment of a national style of 

decoration, typically Ameri- 
can, is offered by the Art-In-Trades- 
Club to all decorators, designers and 
architects resident in the United 
States. 

A prize of one thousand, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars will be offered 
for a design for the decoration of two 
rooms. A prize of one thousand five 
hundred dollars will be awarded for 
the decoration of three rooms. One 
designer may be awarded three prizes 
totaling four thousand dollars, if the 
three designs submitted by him prove 
to be the best. 

This competition not only provides 
an opportunity for the development of 
a national style of decoration, it also 
presents an incentive. for the am- 
bitious and enterprising decorators 
amongst our readers, and we are cer- 
tain that amongst our large list of 
subscribers there will be many to 
avail themselves of this splendid op- 
portunity to exhibit their skill. 

Interior decoration has come to be 
recognized as a fine art, and it has 
taken a great hold upon the public and 
it is felt that the time is now ripe 
for the abandonment of the practice 
of former times of depending upon 
foreign countries for inspiration. 

The future success of all firms en- 
gaged in the interior decorating busi- 
ness depends upon their being alive 
to the need of developing a national 
spirit in this industry. It has been 
accomplished in many other industries 
and wherever an earnest endeavor has 
been made, the American product has 
become recognized as a standard for 
the world, and there is no reason why 
the traditional common sense and 
practical ability of the American 
craftsman should not be as self-evi- 
dent in this line as well as the many 
others in which we have attained 
leadership. 

The decoration and furnishing of 
the modern home is no greater a prob- 
lem than the designing and building of 
automobiles or the designing of cos- 
tumes. The success in both fields of 
endeavor indicate that the American 
designers and craftsmen can be de- 
pended upon to cater to the cultured 
taste of the most discriminating buy- 
ers, and with the incentive of this 
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competition which but illustrates the 
demand which is felt on all sides for 
better things, should be productive in 
arousing sufficient interest and en- 
thusiasm throughout all engaged in 
the field of decoration to mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in the craft. 
The Art-In-Trades-Club located at 
Thirty - four East Thirty - eighth 
Street, New York City, will gladly 
furnish floor plans and specifications 
to any of our readers who will apply 
by letter by addressing the secretary 
of the Exhibition Committee of the 
Art-In-Trades-Club. 


WANTED—TEACHERS 


ASTER painters and dec- 
M. orators will be interested in 
the effort being made at the 
present time to secure competent 
vocational school teachers by the 
Division of Vocational and Extension 
Education, Department of Education 
in the State of New York. Scholar- 
ships of one thousand dollars are of- 
fered to mechanics who have had five 
years ’experience in their trade. Those 
who are selected will have this amount 
paid them while they are studying at 
the State Normal School of Buffalo 
for one year. At the expiration of 
this time they will receive a lifetime 
license to teach in the ‘vocational 
schools. 

All applications for these scholar- 
ships must be on file with the Di- 
vision of Vocational and Extension 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York, on or be- 
fore May 25, 1925. Elsewhere in 
this issue of The Painters Magazine 
is an outline of the plan in some de- 
tail, together with the qualifications re- 
quired of the prospective candidate. 
Positions are said to be now open 
with salaries up to thirty-five hundred 
dollars. 

One of the great problems of the 
directors of trade schools has been to 
secure competent teachers. This is a 
step to solve that problem. 


EDITOR JENNINGS HONORED 
A S was announced in the report 


of the International conven- 

tion held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, published in the February is- 
sue of THe PaAInTERS MAGAZINE, 
Mr. Arthur Seymour Jennings, editor 
of The Decorator, of London, Eng- 
land, was made an Honorary Life 
Member of the International Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators (ofthe ~ United. States#eand 
Canada. This was done as a tribute to 
the service that Mr. Jennings has ren- 
dered in behalf of the craft, and was 
done on the motion of Mr. John De- 
war, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a long time 
friend of Mr. Jennings. As editor of 
Painting and Decorating, which was 
afterwards merged by THE PAINTERS 
MaGazInge, Mr. Jennings came _ to 
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have a wide acquaintence in the 


American association and was promi- 
nent in the affairs of the organization, 
Mr. Jennings was notified of his 
election as Honorary Life Member in 
the following letter from Mr. Carl 
Dabelstein, general secretary of the 
International association : 


International Association of Mas- 

ter House Painters and Dec- 

orators of the United States and 
Canada. 


March 18th, 1925. - 


Mr. Arthur Seymour Jennings, 

301, Bank Chambers, High 

Holborn, London, England. 
My Dear Mr. Jennings: 

It becomes my great pleasure 
to acquaint you with the delight- 
ful tidings that the International 
Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada has 
conferred upon you the distin- 
guished honor of electing you to 
life membership in that associa- 
tion. By doing this the members 
have also brought credit to them- 
selves, for the distinguished and 
unexcelled work you have been 
carrying on, and are still pursu- 
ing, is elevating the dignity of 
our calling, and surely your name 
added to our association is very 
gratifying. , 

May you continue to function 
in your favorite calling for many 
years to come. 

Believe me to be, sincerely and 
fraternally yours, 


CARL H. DABEBS eax: 
General Secretary. 


In the issue of April 22 of The 
Decorator, Mr. Jennings expresses his 
thanks in the following graceful edito- 
rial : 

The Editor of “The Decorator” 
desires to tender his very sincere 
and heartfelt thanks to the Fel- 
lows and Associates of the In- 
corporated Institute of British 
Decorators for having elected him 
president for the ensuing year, 
and also to the International As- 
sociation of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada on having 
conferred upon him the distine- 
tion of Honorary Life Member. 
Both honors are very greatly ap- 
preciated. 

The compliment from America 
may, and it is hoped will, lead to 
a regular liaison between those 

" interested in decorative art and its: 
progress in the two great coum- 
tries. Certainly there exists great 
possibilities in that direction. 

To the members of the two 
bodies above-named we again 
tender expressions of our grati- 
tude. 


4] 
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Why use Carter White Lead only on your white 
houses P 


The extra whiteness adds to your colored paint a 
noticeable clearness and smoothness. 


You can take your colored paint jobs out of competi- 
tion just as you have your white ones—by using 


CARTER WHITE LEAD 


P= Saeety ofth ettrons- —<- 
The Carter Times cele- W HI { KR Write us for a copy of 


brates its 20th Anni- the Save the Surface 
versary with the April FINER Booklet, “The Master 
number. Painter and the Par- 


tial Payment Plan for 


Are -you on our free 
| subscription list? SOF i ER Painting.” No charge. 


Carter White Lead Company 


12042 S. Peoria Street Chicago, Ill. 
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There isno way of knowing whether 
the painting contractor has put on as 
many coats as were required in the 
contract. Even the expert eye of the 
most highly skilled mechanic will find 
it almost impossible to tell how many 
coats of paint were applied. 

The same is true of the materials 


used. The specifications may call for 


the highest grade of material, but the 
owner has no way of making sure that 
the high quality product has actually 
been used. There are hundreds of va- 
rieties of paint products. For every 
constituent element of paint there are 
many substitutes, varying in price, 
durability and esthetic effect. The only 
way to be sure that substitutes are 
employed is to have a chemist on the 
spot to test every can of paint. 
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Clipping taken from ar- 
ticle in New York Times 
headed “Painters’ Union 
Seeks to End Dishonest 
Work.”’ 


Painters can take their choice 
of two “reputations” 


— which are you seeking ? 


Just now the newspapers are full of 
stories about the poor work painters do. 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Times, such a story shared the headlines 
along with the latest murder and divorce 
scandals. A part of it is reproduced here. 


It is becoming fairly plain, to painters 
who believe in using their heads as well 
as their hands, that they will have to 
make their choice of one of two “reputa- 
tions.” 


Either they must do work that wins 
compliments, confidence and new busi- 
ness, thus becoming known as “the best 
painter in town’”—or they must learn how 


to “skin through” their jobs so profi- 
ciently by great skimping of materials 
that they can afford to go in for “the 
lowest price” contracts. They must also 
be prepared to look for new customers 
for each job. . 


The only trouble with a “skimping” 
reputation is that it spreads even faster 
than that of being “the best painter in 
town.” After a time, new business be- 
comes as scarce as hen’s teeth. 


When all’s said and done, the one safe 
bet is to become “the best painter in 
town.” 


If you believe that is good, sound horse 
sense, we’d like to send you some inter- 
esting information, Just write us. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


p> Fm Z 


Newark, N. J. © 
Chicago, II. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 


‘| 
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Etow tO beanuie 
Your Competitor 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


T is a mistake to suppose that you have to fight your competitors. Nothing was ever per- 
manently gained by fighting. For fighting of any kind is pure destruction. 


Your competitor does not have to be your enemy. He can be your friend. 
Competition does not kill trade; it builds trade, stimulates trade, and makes new trade. 


This is based on the natural law that no one person can suit everybody. No man can 
get all possible business in any community. His personality attracts some and repels others. 
Wherever there is a lot of business for one man there is business for somebody else. 


This is proved by the fact that in any big city business houses in the same line group 
together. We find most of the piano houses in one part of the town. Most of the automobile 
concerns are strung along a certain section of Broadway, New York. The silk merchants, 
the hat manufacturers, and so on, each have their district. This proves that in the practical 
working out of business it pays a man to locate in the neighborhood of his competitors. 


It is not true that there is just so much bsiness to be had, and that a rival cuts your trade 
in half. As a rule the more tradesmen the more trade. A good lively competitor will increase 
your custom. 


Two grocers in the same block will do more business than if there were only one, and if 
the other grocery is good it is a more valuablecompetitor to you than a poor one. 


“Where the carrion is there the eagles are gathered together.” 
So runs the proverb. And where no eagles hover there is slim picking. 


Don’t hate your competitor. Hate is always expensive. Get acquainted with him. You 
may learn something. 


Don’t knock your competitor. It sounds bad, and it is bad. Bea good sport. Play the 
game. Keep good natured. 


Beat your competitor if you can, but remember that the surest way to beat him is to sell 
better goods, give prompter service and have more courteous work-people. Don’t fight by cut- 
ting prices. Keep your margin of profit fair. 


If your competitor lies about you, or uses underhand methods to harm you, don’t worry. 
He is cutting off his nose to spite his face. He cannot fool all the people all the time. Straight 
business and good nature win out always in the long run. 


Your competitor will do you a deal of good if you keep.your eyes open. He will keep you 
from slumping. He will make you energetic, careful, more attentive to business, and altogether 
will be a good tonic for you, if you know how to use him. 


There is business enough for both of you. Go after it. 


(Copyright, 1925, by Dr. Frank Crane) 
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MAPAZ 


If you could mix a paint that would 
chalk more slowly, hold its grip on the 
surface, protect for a longer time, mix 
easily, spread well, and reduce the cost 
of materials used—Wouldn’t you and 


-your customers be happier? 


Mapaz will give you just such a paint. 
Mapaz No. 1 is The New Jersey Zinc 
Company’s Green Seal French Process 
Zinc Oxide ground in refined linseed oil 


and nothing else. 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc. 
160 Front Street, New York City 


Mapaz is also manufactured by 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CoO., INC. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Happier? Yes 
Indeed! 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
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Paint Blisters 
MHERST, Nova Scotia, 


Lay al Repeal he 

writes. I would like to ask some 
juestions to be answered in your Ques- 
ion Department, in the Painters Maga- 
‘ine, ‘ 

1. I painted an old house two years 
zo with lead and oil, two coats, about 
ive gallons of raw oil to about 100 pounds 
f lead. It was painted in the month of 
lune. The west side of the house came 
il out in blisters after the second coat 
yas put on. Can you tell me the cause 
yf this? 

2. Finishing a radio box in mission, 
inish wood, to receive one coat of oil 
‘tain, two of shellac, one of wax. The 
op of this box seems to come to small 
jlisters or air bubbles all over, of course, 
here is no filler on wood. This box is 
nade of plain oak, can you tell me the 
‘ause? 


1. The cause of your trouble is un- 
loubtedly too much oil in your paint mix- 
ure. Your first coat should contain one- 
hird turpentine, two-third oil, and after 
yeing allowed sufficient time to thor- 
yughly dry and harden, say about four 
w five days, your second coat may be 
ipplied. A great deal of trouble is 
saused through lack of understanding on 
the part of the painter as to the ne- 
sessity of applying successive coats of 
paint of different mixtures in order that 
2ach coat of paint should become united 
with the preceding coat. The average 
painter mixes a batch of color or paint 
of sufficient quantity for two coats and 
applies the same mixture for the second 
coat as he does for the first coat. He 
will usual'y find himself in trouble by 
so doing. If his paint is rich in oil, as 
you have described yours to be, each coat 
becomes an oily and glossy skin or film, 
and because of the high gloss of the 
first coat, the second coat dries as an 
independent, elastic film or skin layer, 
which has nothing to bind to and in con- 
sequence while fresh and subject to the 
heat of the summer sun will blister, 
crack or alligator. If time would per- 
mit, and expense was no object, a rub 
over with sandpaper before applying the 
second coat would insure the paint 
against troubles as described above, but 
as rubbing down with sandpaper is out 
of the question on so large a surface, the 
suggestion to use turpentine in the first 
coat, in order to provide a porous sur- 
face, is given. 

2. It would seem that your trouble is 
caused by the lack of rubbing down with 
Sandpaper between coats. And in this 
connection we would say that painters 
should give more attention to the rub 
bing down with sandpaper than seems to 
be the case, and it would also appear 
that you had not allowed your oil stain 
to become thoroughly dry and hard be- 
fore applying the shellac coats. 
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Marbleizing 

UFFALO, N. Y., Q. G. writes: We 
have a marbleizing job in which we 
have to imitate green marble and as 
we are taking advantage of your Paint 
Questions Answered Department, to ask 
in which way it would be best to imitate 
marble with a smooth, high gloss finish. 


We would advise that you bring up 
your ground with zinc paint tinted the 


Have You Any 
Paint Troubles? 


N this department of “Ques- 


tions Answered” THE 
PaIntEers MaGAZINE Offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties, 
send your inquiry to the editor — 
of Tue PaInTerS MAGAZINE, 
100 William Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value to you. 


color of the background of the marble 
which you wish to imitate. If it is a 
three-coat job start the foundation with 
two-thirds lead and one-third zinc, for 
first coat. Second coat, two-thirds zinc 
and one-third lead; third coat, all zinc. 


When this last coat is thoroughly hard 
and dry, rub down with fine sandpaper, 
dust off and sponge down with luke- 
warm water. Upon this surface you may 
make the imitation of the markings of 
the marble, after which apply a good 
quality of varnish, pale in color and elas- 


tic. If the work is on the interior and~ 


you know how to handle quick-drying 
varnish, we would suggest that you use 
Dammar varnish,as this is almost color- 
less and has a good body. If the marble- 
ized work is for exteriors, of course, we 
would advise a good quality of spar 
varnish. 
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Two Gloss Coats 
RWIGSBURG, Pa., C. P. J. asks: Last 
fall I painted a large building two 
coats with a Venetian red in paste form. 
The building had been previously painted 
red. While second coating I noticed that 
fifteen or twenty minutes after a stretch 
was run every stroke of the brush be- 
came plainly visible. Thinking that the 
men were using the paint too heavy with 
not enough oil I broke up a batch with 
all oil and a little dryer. I used it with 
about one quart of turpentine to 100 
pounds of lead, in fact, for experimental 
purposes I mixed several batches differ- 
ently to try and overcome the trouble, 
but to no avail, every brush mark and 
lap became visible sooner or later. I 
used the same oil with white lead for the 
trim, it left no bad results..What, in your 
opinion, caused the trouble? While the 
red was ground smooth and worked well, 
also covered well, after the brush marks 
became visible it appeared to have a sil- 
very sheen only noticeable to a ciose 
observer. I have used the red on tin 

roofs and noticed no bad effect. 


We think that the trouble you are hav- 
ing with your gloss red paint has been 
caused by applying a full gloss over an 
equally glossy undercoat. It has been 
our experience that the application of one 
gloss coat over another produces just such 
a result as mentioned by you. Another 
possible cause is sometimes due to the 
application of the last coat over an im- 
properly driea or soft undercoat. This 
will produce the same results. In other 
words, the last coat will be absorbed in 
spots where the paint film may be softer 
or more tacky than in others. We have 
also discovered that this condition will 
occur in damp weather, the moisture in 
the air affecting the wet paint. 


House Painting Troubles 

MERICUS, Ga., F. T. A., writes: I 

have a house to repaint that was 
painted about two years ago. It was 
started by one man and finished by an- 
other. It was primed with lead and oil 
and finished in a standard ready mixed 
paint. About six months or a year after- 
ward parts of the front commenced to 
turn black and it has blackened more 
and has spread to the sides. On parts of 
the front the paint has almost completely 
disappeared down to the naked wood. It 
is spreading every day, The roof was 
stained in a creosote stain. What I 
would like to know is would it be nec- 
essary to remove all of the paint, the 
owner seems to want to burn the whole 
house. Would kerosene or gasoline cause 
the paint to burn up as it seems to do? 
Would lubricating oil cause the paint to 
blacken? My idea is that the first man 
used kerosene in his priming as the 
paint has cracked and alligatored about 
in spots all over the house. Also I be- 
lieve the second man used gasoline or 
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lubricating oil as he was known to use 
such. Anything you can tell me will be 
appreciatea. 

There is a possibility that the trouble 
described by you was caused by the use 
of substitute thinners, although it is 
quite impossible to form a definite opin- 
ion because of the lack of full informa- 
tion. There are any number of possible 
reasons for troubles of this kind. If the 
priming coat was put on improperly dried 
new wood, we would expect such trouble 
from the pitch or sap discoloring or de- 
stroying the paint pigment and another 
possible cause would be the fungus or 
pollen which at certain seasons of the 
year, particularly in wet weather in the 
early fall, will blow in a high wind upon 
the fresh painted surface and form a sort 
of carbon which spreads in exactly the 
manner described by you and burns and 
destroys the paint. While we would not 
care to say that the trouble was posi- 
tively caused by the use of lubricating 
oil or kerosene instead of pure linseed 
oil, we suspect that any contractor who 
uses lubricating oil for this purpose will 
undoubtedly get himself into serious 
trouble for such practice. Many paint- 
ers use fish oil instead of linseed oil, 
and where this is used the black discol- 
oration and destruction will occur. 

The cracking and alligatoring of the 
paint is caused by the application of 
the standard ready mixed paint men- 
tioned by you for a finishing coat. This 
does not indicate, however, that the ready 
mixed paint was an inferior article, but 
rather that the use of it on top of a 
coat that was not thoroughly hard and, 
therefore, because of its elasticity and 
gumminess would not hold or unite with 
the hard, crisp, drying qualities of the 
ready mixed paint, with the consequence 
that when — different degrees of tem- 
perature incident to climatic changes oc- 
curred, the last coat had nothing to hold 
it and consequently it would break up 
in cracks such as you mention, and we 
would advise, therefore, that the only 
remedy to eradicate or to remove this 
trouble would be to burn off the old paint 
and build up from a foundation of lead 
and raw linseed oil. 


Painting Roller Canvass 


NG CORKSONW: ¥., CO” Caw says: 
Permit me to ask you a question 
in regard to painting canvas on roller. 
We are putting them in our Sunday- 
school room to form class room. They 
roll up and down just like a window 
shade and we want to paint them so they 
will not crack or break in rolling them 
up and down, and what is the best ma- 
terial to use in priming them and for 
finishing coat? 


Dissolve white beeswax in cold spirits 
of turpentine. The beeswax should be 
Sliced into small pieces or grated fine 
through the use of a nutmeg or horse- 
radish grater. The wax should be al- 
lowed to stay in the turpentine for about 
three days. It will then have been dis- 
solved into a paste-like form. Mix one 
pint of this mixture with three pints 
of zinc white ground in oil, and three 
tablespoonfuls of soft soap. To this add 
two tablespoonfuls of Japan. When this 
is all thoroughly mixed apply it to both 
sides of the roller curtain with a broad 
knife or pallet knife. When the surface 
is thoroughly covered with this paste 
carefully remove all of the surplus ma- 
terial with the scraper or pallet knife. 
When this is thoroughly dry apply the 
second coat of the same mixture. After 
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it has been thinned with boiled linseed 
oil and turpentine it should be made so 
as to work easily under the brush and 
the curtain should be given a full coat 
on both sides. If not thoroughly covy- 
ered you may apply another coat of the 
same mixture. Any additional painting 
or decorating may be done with the regu- 
lar oil colors, or colors in tubes, but 
care should be taken that ali coatings 
after the second coat should be as thin 
as possible to prevent brush marks or 
a crack'ng tendency. 


Interior Painting 

ILKES-BARRE, Pa., A. M. inquires: 
In painting houses outside, yellow 
body, which is the best coloring to use, 
raw sienna or yellow ocher? Which do 
you think will wear the best? I get lots 
of yellow jobs and I want to use some- 
thing that will last, regardless of price. 
Also shingle stains, do you think the 
ready mixed creosote stains are good or 

is there something better than that. 

To obtain the best results in the paint- 
ing of exteriors of houses in yellow body 
color we would advise the use of chem- 
ically pure chrome yellow. Chrome yel- 
low is stronger and more decidedly yel- 
low than either yellow ocher or raw 
sienna. This suggestion is made because 
we believe that it is the best and, in fact, 
the only permanent coloring obtainable to 
produce a decidedly yellow paint, but if 
you wish to have a heavy cream color we 
know of no better coloring medium than 
the best quality of yellow ocher. 

The best material for staining shingles 
is undoubtedly the ready made article, 
made by the leading manufacturers. 
These creosote stains are scientifically 
prepared and the assortment of colors of 
permanent quality are far superior to 
anything that could be made by the house 
painter himself. 


Finishing Sheet Rock 
INTHROP, MASS., E. P. D.: Re 
ferring to your question in which 
you state that you would be pleased to 
have us send you what we consider the 
proper methods for finishing sheet rock 
for both painting and paper-hanging. 


Sheet rock may be treated just the same 
as any other plastered wall surface. The 
only difference in preparation being that 
the joints should be filled with plaster 
the same as for ordinary cracks or with 
the cement recommended by the manu- 
facturer of sheet rock. Some decorators 
advise lining sheet rock walls with mus- 
lin or prepared canvas before applying 
paint to its surface. Others advise ap- 
plying a skim coat of plaster, in that 
case the plaster is applied on the papered 
side of the sheet rock, according to the 


‘directions printed on the labels. For 


papering, the walls may be sized with 
ordinary glue size and papered in the 
usual manner and for painting the usual 
thin oil coat for the primer, and then the 
successive coats of paint, the same as 
would be used for an ordinary plastered 
wall. 


Weathering _Walnut 
EFFERSON CITY, -Mo., C. W. asks: 
In repairing a table how can I finish a 

piece of new lumber so that it will look 
like the old lumber. I can do a very good 
job of weathering a piece of oak, but 
fail on walnut. 


There are various methods of staining 
and finishing new lumber to match up to 
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old lumber. To stain with oil colors 
proceed as follows: Use Van Dyke brown 
and burnt umber thinned with turpenp- 
tine, add a little dryer and a very smal] 
proportion of linseed oil. The umber to 
be used first, and if it does not match 
your walnut color add Van Dyke brown 
to tone to color of old lumber. i 


4 
If you desire to stain with spirit 
stains we would advise that you apply 
for analine coloring powders from your 
supply house. This mixed with alcohol 
will enable you to provide a good stain. 
They are labelled differently by differ- 
ent manufacturers, but a small quantity 
rubbed in alcohol on a sheet of white 
paper will enable you to determine the 
tint. A very good job can be made with 
these analine stains by applying two 
coats of shellac and one coat of varnish. 
If you desire toshave a dull finish use 
flat varnish or semi-gloss varnish. The 
oil stains are to be brought up with yar- 
nish two or three coats, according to the 

job. ' ( 


Figuring Auto Painting 
| Beret PLACE., Pa., E. M. S., asks 
what is the best and most efficient 
way of figuring the selling price of a 
strictly first class paint job, including 
striping and ornamentation, or each one 
separate. : 


Figuring the selling price of a paint 
job is in itself a somewhat simple mat- 
ter of procedure, although it involves a 
considerable outlay of accounting prac- 
tice. Material cost, plus labor cost, 
equals total net cost. Overhead, added 
to net cost, yields gross cost. Then by 
adding the desired margin of profit we 
have the selling cost. 


Figure cost of material on the basis 
of f. o. b. at exact point of consumption, 
regardless from whence the purchases 
are made. Make careful notation on 
amount of wastage involved in the 
handling and use of paint shop supplies. 
Charge all labor to individual jobs, as 
it is applied, with the work of moving 
cars, adjusting labor saving devices, and 
incidental activities connected with the 
routing and handling of jobs, preferably 
recorded as a feature of shop work 
to be reckoned as an item of over- 
head. Generally speaking, overhead 
covers, telephone, light, insurance, rent, 
heat, power, shop work, replacements, 
taxes, etc. 


The time and material card system 
should show the outlay of these costs on 
each job, and these are essentially the 
basic factors by which these figures are 
reached. Accuracy in handling these mat- 
ters is most important if a correct out- 
come would be reached. 


Your margin of profit should not be 
less than 338144 per cent.; possibly a 
higher margin should be chargeable in 
consideration of your proximity to Pitts- 
burgh, where price ratings for paint jobs 
rule at the usual large town level. 


The striping and ornamental work may 
be easily converted into a separate item, 
if desired, the net and gross cost of 
which are to be derived at in the same 
manner as the cost of the regulation paint 
operations is totalled. Prevailing local 
circumstances and conditions are in these 
matters worthy of due consideration in 
reaching a selling price for the dec- 
orative detail. As a matter of fact, they 
are also impressive items deserving of 
sharp review in any effort at arriving 
at the selling price of the entire paint 
job. 
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House, 
terior is painted with Dutch 
Boy white-lead and linseed 
oil. Interiors are painted with 
Dutch Boy white-lead and 
flatting oil. 


Landry Parish Court 
Opelousas, La. Ex- 


“The best flatting medium 
we have ever used” 


—say the painters who recently decorated 
this Louisiana court house 


BEAUTIFUL painting job has just been 

finished at Opelousas, La. The interiors of 
Stately old St. Landry Parish Court House, built in 
1886, were redecorated by Schwartzenburg and 
Fisher, a prominent firm of local painters. For this 
important contract, where both beauty and service- 
ability were demanded, these painters used paint made 
of Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


“Dutch Boy flatting oil is without doubt the best 
flatting medium we have ever used,” say these 
Painters. ‘“‘It makes, with white-lead, a flat 
Paint that brushes out smoothly, dries slowly, 
and covers more surface per gallon.” 


For beautiful interiors 


Reports such as this come to us from every 
Section of the country. Painters everywhere are 
achieving new beauties in interior work through 
the use of Dutch Boy flatting oil with white-lead. 
As a result they are building greater reputations 
and getting new contracts. 


Dutch Boy flatting oil is complete in itself. Just 
mix it into the white-lead. Add no driers, turpentine 
or linseed oil. Any good painter can achieve beautiful 
effects with this remarkable flatting medium. 


Our new booklet ‘‘ Wall Effects of Distinction for the 
Home” describes some of the individual wall finishes 
you can now get with Dutch Boy white-lead and flat- 
ting oil. If you haven’t already received a copy, 
write our nearest branch for one. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 StateStreet; Buffalo, 
116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
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“LEST YOU FORGET” 


The finest white enamel on the market 


IT IS THE WHITEST. 

IT IS THE EASIEST WORKING. 
IT COVERS THE BEST. 

IT SPREADS THE FURTHEST. 
IT IS THE MOST DURABLE. 


- Was the first free flowing enamel made 
in this country 


THERE ARE NOW A GREAT MANY IMITATIONS 


When a salesman tells you his enamel is as 
good as Calman’s Blue Label ENAMOLIN 
he need say nothing more— for ENAMOLIN 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


EMIL CALMAN & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


t 
ND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 
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- Legal Points for the Painter 


Owner’s Liability for Injury 

HE law of right of a painting con- 
[ tractor’s employe to recover against 
n owner on account of injury sustained 
yhile at work on the latter’s premises 
vas considered by the Virginia Supreme 
‘ourt of Appeals in the case of Dozier vs. 
Javis Bakery, Inc., (124 Southeastern 
teporter, 411), ; 

Gne Mueller contracted to paint a sky- 
ight on defendant’s building. Plaintiff 
nd one Sturgis were employed by Muel- 
er to do the work, and while they were 
tanding upon a plank placed across 
he skylight, the skylight collapsed, in- 
uring plaintiff. 

In the course of an extended opinion, 
iolding that defendant was not liable to 
laintiff, the Supreme Court of Appeals 
aid: 

“The law relative to independent con- 
factors is thus stated in Talley vs. 
Drumheller, 135 Va. 186, 115 S. E. 517: 

“‘An independent contractor may be 
lefined as One who, in the course of an 
ndependent occupation, presecutes and 
jirects the work himself, using his own 
methods to accomplish it. Generally, 
where an independent contractor is em- 
aloyed to perform a work, lawful in it- 
self and not intrinsically dangerous, the 
sompany, if it is not negligent in select- 
ng the contractor, is not liable for the 
wrongful acts or negligence of such con- 
tractor, It must appear that it either 
sxercised or reserved the right to exercise 
sontrol over the work, and had the power 
to chodse, direct and discharge the em- 
ployes of the contractor. In general, it 
may be said that the liability of the 
company depends upon whether or not 
it has retained control and direction ot 
the work.’ 

“That Mueller was an independent con- 
tractor and that the plaintiff was his 
employer is proven in the evidence. It 
is clear that defendant retained no man- 
ner of control over the premises or over 
the manner in which the work was to 
be done, and was guilty of no negligence 
in selecting its contractor. 

“There are no contractual rights and 
liability between owners and employes of 
independent contractors. Such as exist 
grow out of other principles... . 

“Subject to an exception afterwards 
to be noted, an employer ordinarily owes 
only such duties to the servant of an in- 
dependent contractor as it does to a 
stranger, unless the work is a nuisance, 
unlawful, or intrinsically dangerous, pro- 
vided he is not negligent in selecting 
the contractor... . 

“We have no difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that, while Dozier was on 
the roof as an invitee, he did not go 
upon the skylight in that capacity, and 
certainly he was not invited to go upon 
it and take his helper with him, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that it 
might have been more ‘convenient’ for 
Dozier to do so than to do his work 
from the roof. The evidence of custom 
is not sufficient to establish it.... The 
court will not assume an invitation was 
extended to the plaintiff to do work in a 
dangerous way, when it was possible to 
follow another method involving no dan- 
ger at all, 

“In the contract of employment there 
Was no suggestion on the part of the 
Owner as to how the work should be done. 
The manner of its execution was left to 
? 


aj 
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By A. L. H. Street 


the contractor and his employes. Dozier 
was invited to do the work, without sug- 
gestion as to the methods to be adopted. 
The effect in law of all of this may be 
stated thus: The defendant said to 
Dozier: ‘Come upon my roof; look my 
skylight over; paint it; in doing the 
work you are to be free to adopt your 
method, without suggestion or interfer- 
ence from me.’ 

“But, should we take that view of the 
law for which plaintiff contends, the re- 
sults would be the same, for in no as- 
pect of the case was more than ordinary 
care due him. An ordinary inspection of 
this roof and skylight would have re- 
vealed no defect; this is the plaintifi’s 
own statement, and so failure to make an 
inspection which would have revealed 
nothing adds no liability, There is noth- 
ing to suggest that the Bohn Roofing 
Company, who built this skylight, was 
not a trustworthy contractor. The owner 
had a right to rely upon its guaranty, 
and, of course, was not negligent in doing 
so, Without negligence there can be no 
recovery, ... 

“An actual ordinary inspection of this 
skylight and of its tin-covered support 
would have left the defendant as ignorant 
of true conditions as was the plaintiff. 
In such circumstances tnere can be no 
recovery, and this without regard to the 
particular angle from which one may 
view the case.” _ 


Sales of Business 


N most if not all of the States there is a 
statute which makes unenforceable 
an agreement not to be performed within 
one year unless it is in writing. Apply- 
ing the Alabama statute, the Supreme 
Court of that State lately ruled that a 
verbal agreement by the seller of a bus- 
iness that for a period of two years he 
would not compete with his successor 
was invalid. 
Southern Reporter, 769). 

In the same case it was decided that a 
written contract for the sale of the bus- 
iness, including good will, does not per- 
mit proof of a verbal agreement of the 
kind above mentioned. That decision ap- 
plies the rule that where a written con- 
tract was evidently intended to cover 
the full agreement of the parties, evi- 
dence of a verbal agreement made con- 
temporaneously with or before the writ- 
ten contract is inadmissible if the evi- 


dence tends to enlarge or contradict the 
writing. 


Exemptions in Bankruptcy 

N an interesting case once before the 

United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Ninth Circuit—In re Hindman, 5 
American Bankruptcy Reports, 20—the 
question for solution was whether a some- 
time house and sign painter was a 
“laborer,” so as to be entitled to the 
benefits of a California exemption law 
as such. 

Hindman had followed the occupation 
of painting for several years, but for two 
years before he became bankrupt he had 
engaged in the occupation of white- 
washing, paperhanging, etc. In _ the 
bankruptcy proceedings, he claimed as 
exempt to him under the statutes of 
California, in which State he resided, a 
horse and wagon used in his work. This 
claim was made under a statute making 
exempt to every cartman, drayman, etc., 


(Collas vs. Brown, 100, 


“or other laborer,” two horses and a car 
or wagon used by him in earning a living. 

Hindman’s creditors unsuccessfully 
contested his right to the exemption. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals said: 

“It is not necessary, in order to secure 
an exemption of the property, that the use 
of the team should be the petitioner’s 
only means of living. The testimony and 
findings of the referee show that he is 
one who labors in a toilsome occupa- 
tion; that the use of the horse and wagon 
is necessary to enable him to carry on 
that occupation; that it is the occupa- 
tion which supplies the means of living 
for himself and family. This being true, 
it follows, from reason and authority, that 


‘it must be said that he is a laborer who 


earns his living by the use of his team, 
as well as ‘by the sweat of his brow,’ and 
is, therefore, entitled to the exemption 
he claims,” 


As to Staging 
HERE an employer undertakes to 
provide staging upon which an em- 
ploye is to work, he must use reasonable 
care to see that the staging is reasonably 
safe for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, held the Vermont Supreme Court 
in the case of Miller vs. Dunton, 126 At- 
lantic Reporter, 492. The court re- 
marked: 

“The liability of this master cannot 
be determined vy the mere fact that the 
place where his servant was injured was 
a staging. The essential question is 
whether the former assumed to furnish 
the staging as a completed structur2, or 
only undertook to provide the necessary 
materials for his servants to use as they 
pleased, As we have seen, the evidence 
was that the defendant agreed to fur- 
nish, and did in fact erect, the stagings, 
and the rule of the law in such cases is 
that it is the duty of the master to use due 
diligence to see that the structure is 
reasonably safe for the purpose for which 
it is intended; and he cannot escape 
liability for the negligent performance 
of this duty by delegating its execution.” 

c 

Right of Aliens = 

UR Federal Constitution guaran- 
tees to alien residents of this coun- 

try the same right to engage in use- 
ful occupations not connected with the 
distribution of public money, etc., holds 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Oregon in the recent case of 
Anton vs. Van Winkle, 297 Federal 340. 
But a State may forbid aliens from en- 
gaging in such non-useful occupation as 


operating a pool or billiard hall, the court 
decides. 


\ 


Fire Insurance Invalid 

HERE a fire insurance policy covers 

certain personality “only while con- 
tained in” a described building, a suit 
on the policy cannot be maintained by 
the insured against the insurer for a fire 
loss of the property when situated in 
another building to which it had been 
moved by the insured without the con- 
sent of the insurer as evidenced by the 
terms of the policy or an indorsement 
thereon. (Georgia Ccurt of Appeals, 
Wise vs. Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., 
124 Southeastern Reporter, 556.) 
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New partial payment plan for painting © 
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Since 1843 Eagle White Lead in Oil has been used to preserve and beautify the homes of America — 


’ a 
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means more contracts for you 


OW that homeowners can buy the paint- 
ing of their homes on easy payments, there 
will be a big increase in ‘business for reliable 
painting contractors. The owner who postponed. 
painting for want of ready funds will now tell 


you to go ahead, because this vast co- 
operative undertaking endorsed by 
the paint and varnish industry en- 
ables him to pay the bill over a period 
of ten months’ time. 

This Paint-Now-and-Pay-in-Ten 
Months Plan is simple in operation. 
It is based upon the great credit 
facilities of sound finance corpora- 
tions. It enables the homeowner to 


protect and beautify his property regularly with 
timely painting. 

You take no risk. You receive a payment of 
one-fifth of your bill from the owner when the 
work is done, and the balance immediately from 


the finance corporation. You have no 
further obligation. You have no un- 
collected bills. And you get more 
painting contracts. 

Another big advantage of this 
plan: it enables every homeowner to 
specify Eagle White Lead in Oil, 
Pure Old Dutch Process, the white 
lead good painters have used since 


1843. Write for full information. 


EAGLE Whiteieaa 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


- 879-E—208 South La Salle Street + Chicago 


Producers of lead and allied products 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


Sales Offices 


PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 


CINCINNATI NEWARK 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, 


GALENA, KAS. 
ARCO, ILL. 


Manufacturing Plants 


JOPLIN, MO, 


HENRYETTA, OKLA, 
HILLSBORO, ILL. 


PICHER, OKLA. CHICAGO 
ONTARIO, OKLA. 
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Secretary Dabelstein’s Page 


10 THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


\ INCE the last publication of the 
>) monthly news page, so kindly 
published by the trade journals, 
any meetings of importance have 
aken place, and although time and 
distance does not 
permit your sec- 
retary attending 
them all, care- 
fully prepared 
reports are re- 
ceived from the 
members  dele- 
gated to attend 
in behalf of the 
International as- 
sociation. The 
meetings that 
bave ‘been 
widely adver- 
tised and _ by 
which it was 
hoped that a 
considerable in- 
crease in mem- 
bership would 
be attained, have 
been rather un- 
uccessful so far as the master 
ainter is concerned. These meet- 
igs have been held by the Save the 
urface Campaign. The fault is not 
p to the officer of the Save the 
urface Committee, as Mr. East is 
lost enthusiastic and efficient, and 
bes everything possible to bring out 
lose interested, as well as the pub- 
c. He has had great success in 
finging out the public and _ inter- 
sting them in the care of their homes, 
id the necessary part we play in the 
reserving of them from the elements 
n the outside, and enriching the in- 
Tior through carefully prepared 
themes of decoration. This is con- 
tuctive work, and pictures our in- 
ustry not only as a necessity, but it 
irther shows that our art will put 
ignity where formerly decay and de- 
tuction held sway. 
There is no reason why the master 
ainter does not interest himself in 
Is Own industry when everything is 
ing done gratis for him. The re- 
ort from Chicago and Kansas City 
OW a very poor attendance in 
naller communities; the results are 
stter, but far from encouraging. Mr. 
ast has prepared a list of coming 
vents, which are given here below in 
i¢ hope that the master painter in 
le Cities listed will give Mr. East the 
Ipport he is entitled to, and in re- 
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turn give the painter the benefit of the 
many appealing propositions they have 
in store for him. The time has come 
when the master painter must take 
an active affair in his industry, so 
why not start now? The International 
association is a member of the Save 
the Surface Campaign, and while our 
association is contributing to the sup- 
port of this movement, its support is 
very small for the large return it re- 
ceives, and the many thousands of 
dollars spent by the Save the Surface 
Committee in promoting our industry. 


Coming Events: 


Boston, Mass., American House, May 
7th and 8th. 

New York City, N. Y., Hotel Commo- 
dore, May 11th and 12th. 
: Rareeunah, Mass., Fort Pitt Hotel, May 
5t 


ightichmond, Va., Richmond Hotel, May 
th. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, May 25th and 26th. 


The Board of Directors and the 


_ Ways and Means Committee held an 


important meeting at the office of your 
secretary on April 22, going in ses- 
sion at 10 A. M., and remaining in 
session throughout the day, adjourn- 
ing at 6.30, having only a short in- 
termission for lunch. The importance 
of this meeting will be realized at the 
Midsummer Executive Board meeting 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, on July 
20. As all plans are tentative, I can 
only casually give out for publication 
at this time the topics discussed. A 
new issue of the textbook was <cc- 
ommended, as the present number on 
hand will soon be exhausted. The 
necessity of the new by-laws was dis- 
cussed, with recommendations to ex- 
tend our activities in the far West and 
other localities only partially covered. 
Increased membership is going to be 
launched before long, so be prepared 
to help, as it is the intention of the 
committee and officers to help only 
after the local or State has shown that 
it has the territory well developed, 
and the time is opportune for Interna- 
tional assistance. Along these lines, 
your secretary has received a call 
from Norfolk, Virginia, and after in- 
vestigation, finds that the situation is 
well developed in Norfolk, and there 
are possibilities of a good association, 
therefore a trip to this city will not 
be in vain. Arrangements have been 
made to go there on May 8 in ‘the hope 
of bringing a new association into the 
International. Little Rock, Ark., has 
also been active along these lines, and 


monthly articles, and wished to thank 
the trade journals for their liberality 
in giving so much of their space to 
us gratis. 

During the session of the commit- 
tees, a delegation of the Toreadors 
paid a short visit in the interest of the 
manufacturers and ourselves, and pro- 
posed a very agreeable and construc- 
tive plan for future relations, and 
while same is only in a tentative form, 
it is hoped that by the time of the Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, matters will be 
in such shape that action can be taken 
to further the interests of our asso- 
ciate members, and make our rela- 
tions which have always been agree- 
able, even more so, 

The financies of the association were 
carefully gone over by the commit- 
tee, and while the association is re- 
ceiving considerable additional support 
from the voluntary contributions, as 
per instructions of the Executive 
Board, a more general response will 
make the sponsors of the budget feel 
relieved. 

Those attending the meeting of the 
two committees deserve the thanks of 
the association for the time and ex- 
pense they went to in order to look 
after the many things of urgent im- 
portance in an association like ours. 
The meeting was presided over by our 
vice-president, J. P. Rising, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Those present were Past 
President H. W. Rubins, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Past President Neil M. 
Muirhead, of Bridgeport, Conn.: Past 
President Charles Greenhalgh, of Pat- 
erson, N. J.; Edward C., Beck, of Bos- 
ton, Mass; and Frank M. Schulz, of 
Newark, N. J. The president and Mr. 
Phinnemore were unable to attend, 
owing to unforeseen reasons. 

Other activities of which I believe 
the association will soon hear, is the 
Ladies Auxiliary, as Mrs. Laesser, of 
Windsor, Canada, has sent for a list 
of the secretaries, and from what I 
can find out there is activity in her 
office as secretary of that agreeable 
addition to the International. 


IPs next important event for the 
International is the Executive 


Board meeting at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, on July 20, as the Post Tavern. 
All past presidents and Executive 
Board members should attend as that 
is the meeting which shapes our con- 
vention and directs our activities. 
Continued on page 63 
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1 GALLON OF 
JOHNSON’S PERFEC- 
TONE UNDERCOAT 

Elastic, durable, non-por- 
ous, and with wonderful 
covering capacity, it forms 
the perfect foundation nec- 
essary for a good enameled 
job. 


1 GALLON OF 
JOHNSON’S PER- 
MACOTE 
A flat white finish for walls 
and ceilings that works 
freely, gives perfect results 
on plaster, wood, wallboard, 
metal, etc., and will really 

stand washing. 


1 GALLON OF 
JOHNSON’S FLOOR 
VARNISH 
Made to Walk on. 
every requirement and 
stands every reasonable 
test. Spreads on like oil 
and stands up under the 

severest kind of wear. 


Fills 


THE PAINTERS MA cat 


HERE’S THE 


The JOHNSON line is different—the JOH 
And here’s how you can do it without risk on 


This Offer Consists of 


1 GALLON OF 
JOHNSON’S GLO-COAT 
ENAMEL 
Something absolutely NEW. 
A high-grade enamel that 
covers. Saves you an ex- 
tra coat on either old or 
new work. A perfect white 

that stays white. 


1 GALLON OF 
JOHNSON’S FLAT 
VARNISH 
A good-bodied, easy work- 
ing, fine varnish built from 
the start for a specialized 
purpose. Johnson’s_ Flat 
Varnish will be a _ revela- 

tion to you. 


1 GALLON OF 
JOHNSON’S FLOOR 
AND FINISHING 
VARNISH 
Made especially for profes- 
sional use. Fills all re- 
quirements for 
utility varnish. Ideal for 
floors and trim. A real 

painter’s article. 


All standard materials you are using every day. 


One gallon units—not a big “stock,” not a “sample.” 


We prepay all transportation charges. 


a general . 
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SON idea is new. We want you to try it. 
rour part. Look it over —a representative 

sortment of six standard items in one gallon lots, just 
ough for a good trial—$28.00 worth of material for 
8.50, with a $9.00 Polishing Brush FREE — $37.00 
ue, not counting a couple of the handiest sales helps 
yu ever used. 


FREE 


NE 25 LB. PAINTER’S SPECIAL HEAVY WEIGHTED 
OLISHING BRUSH, an absolute necessity wherever you have a 
axed floor job. Scientifically constructed and balanced to give best 
ssults for the least work. The largest and finest polishing brush 
ade. Regular price $7.00. 


ANDING ATTACHMENT—A handy accessory that can be attached 
> the weighted brush in a second and holds firmly a sheet of sand 
aper. A really practical time and labor saver. Regular Price $2.00. 


MANUAL. 


“The Proper Treatment of 
Floors, Woodwork, and Furni- 
ture.” Written by experts for 
the practical man, contains valu- 
able data on methods, covering 
capacities, drying times, etc. Yet 
it is written so that your cus- 


PORTFOLIO 


compact book of thirty-six 
anels showing effect of John- 
on’s Artistic Wood Finishes on 
ctual woods in general building 
se. Each panel shows exactly 
yhat dyes, fillers, waxes, var- 
ishes or enamels were used, not 


nly giving complete range of 
Olors but also showing your cus- 
omer final finishes. The most 
omplete and convenient display 
ver put out. Value 3.00. 


tomers can understand it and is a 
wonderful help in showing them 
and selling them the kind of a 
job you know they ought to have. 
Value $0.25. 
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S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. P.M. 5, RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me, all charges prepaid, your $37.00 Special Introductory Offer for $18.50. 


(Enelose remittance with order or send two satisfactory references) 
This coupon also good at any Johnson Branch. 
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Directory of National Associations, Master 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Iowa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 527 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West 99th street, New York, 
N. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

C. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue, 

Paterson, N. J. 
JAMES PHINNEMORBE, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 

ark, No ws 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTHIN, General Secretary. 

WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 

Burlingame, Calif. 
WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., Toronto, 
Canada. 

J. W. MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 

peg, Canada. 

EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 

Haven, Conn. 
E. J. BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
O. S. JONES, 120 Hast Leith St., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 

D, J. LINNANE, 728 Highth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

LEO H. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, 301 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
PauJ, Minnesota. 

E. G. CHANDLEE, 417 Edmond St., St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
ark, | Ne Velis 

CARL H. DABELSTEIN, 156 West 99th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD L. BOLCE, 3554 Michigan Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
' L. D. MEYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 
Colorado. 
JOHN C. YONK, 800 Storle St., Burlington, 
Wis. 
A. H. ROGERS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 


ham, Ala. 

CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 138th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

S. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 


Ga. 

B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. ‘ 

WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 

PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 

A. D. WHARTON, 312 E. Main St., Richmond, 


“STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco; secre- 
tary, William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 


Burlingame. 
CANADA 
President, C, M. Bennett, Walkerville, Ontario; 
secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen street, 
West, Toronto. 1925 convention, Chatham, Ont., 
July 7, 8 and 9. 
CONNECTICUT 
President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 
O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1926 
convention will be held in Waterbury. 
ILLINOIS 
President, J. P. Rising, Chicago; secretary, E. 
J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria. 
1925 convention, Elgin, August 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
INDIANA 
President, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 1925 convention, Fort Wayne, 
December 8, 9 ad 10. 
IOWA 
President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
F. M. ichael, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 
ruary, Davenport. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
1926 convention, January, Boston. 
MICHIGAN 
President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 531 Eastern avenue, 
S. E., Grand Rapids. 1925 convention, Battle 
Creek, July 21, 23 and 24. 
MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
Green, 2936 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
convention, St. Paul, January 19, 20 and 21. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, J. H. Thaden, Atchison, Kan.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, P. O. Box 221, 
Nickerson, Kan. 1925 conyention, Columbia, 
Mo., August 10, 11 and 12. 


NEBRASKA 


President, C. L..Elwick, Lincoln; secretary- 
treasurer, A. C. Smith, 4024 Cumming street, 


Omaha. 
NEW JERSEY 
President, John M. Roddy, Bloomfield; William 
¥. Christiansen, 2 North Park street, East Orange. 
1925 convention, Asbury Park. 
NEW YORK 
President, Alfred E. Joy, New York City; sec- 
retary, Irving A. Jacobs, 116 Earl street, Roch- 
ester. 1925 convention, Westminster Park, Thou- 
sand Islands, July 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. 
NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
vention, Fargo, North Dakota, January. 
OHIO 


President, Edward L. Bolce, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 East Bighty- 
eighth street, Cleveland. 1925 convention, Cedar 
(Point, July 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

OREGON 

President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secretary, 

Frank Demme, 265 Russell street, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street, Philadelphia. 1926 
convention in Harrisburg. 

WASHINGTON STATE 

President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 
F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 

WESTERN CANADA 

Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

WESTERN TRI-STATE 

President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.: sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colu. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Lanes 1925 convention. Milwaukee, July 28, 29 
an j 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Denver, Colo.;: 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. W. Heidbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 


ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. LL. A. Larsen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; -secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue, Waukegan. 


OHIO 
President, Mrs. Conrad Krause, 1378 Hast 88th 
street, Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
W. Baker, Elyria. 
IOWA 


President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 
avenue, Des Moines; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Leo 
Magnus, Des Moines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hartland street, Dor- 


chester. 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, 84 Grand ave- 


nue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM 


President, C. B. Mills, Guarantee Hardware 
and Paint Co., Birmingham; secretary, M. H. 
Caraway, Benson Paint and Varnish Company, 
Birmingham. 


ALABAMA—MOBILE 
President, M. A. Creagh, 108 Dauphin street; 
G. T. Hamilton, 6 South Joseph street. 


BUFFALO 
President, A. S, Thompson, 431 Delaware ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Harry C. Brant, 
30 W. Girard blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 
East Bay Paint and Wall Paper Salesmen’s Club 
—President, D. M. Schindler, National Lead Co., 
750 McKinley avenue, Oakland; secretary, Robert 
Roe, 1810 San Paolo, Oakland. 


OHIO—CINCINNATI 
President, S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead Co., 
Cincinnati; secretary, Charles Sinclair, North Side 


Paint Co. 
OHIO—CLEVELAND 
President, Thomas F. Coffey, 426 Huron road; 
secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo avenue. Meets 
Hotel Winton last Friday of month. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc. Fred Winslow, Hartford; secretary, Chester E. 
Hammond, 116 Lancaster road, West Hartford. 


‘i ae ampee 


“we 


DETROIT 

President, A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb street. 

troit; secretary, George Moser, Jr., Detroit 0 

Naval Stores, Detroit. “ 
FLORIDA—MIAMI 

President, H. E. Platt, 118 South Ww 

street; S. H. Chambers, 634 North Miami 


nue. 

FLORIDA—TAMPA r; 
President, M. J. Myers, 507 Tampa stre 

secretary, M. F. Swint, 1006 Ashley street. 


ILLINOIS 
President, J. B. Morrison, Jcehn Lucas & ic] 
Chicago; secretary, James T. Comer, Heath. 
Milliken Co., 1833 Seward street, Chicago, 
INDIANAPOLIS — | 
President, Harry F. Reed, A. Burdsal Co., | 
dianapolis; secretary, Robert P. Giddens, Dos’ 
Allen Paint & Glass Co., Indianapolis, al 
KANSAS CITY } 
President, Walter K. Hoffman, Fifth and W 
dotte streets, Kansas City; secretary, W. | 
Hanchey, 308 Delaware avenue, Kansas City, _ 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
Paint Salesmen’s Club of New England—Pre 
dent, Floyd E. Rich, Winthrop; secretary, Hdw: 
Healey, 14 Curve street, Wellesley. : 
MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS 
President, B. P. Temmeyer, 1151 Dover plac 
secretary, W. E. Thein, 3215 Dakota street. 


NEW JERSEY | 
Travelers’ Association of Paint and Allied Sal 
men of New Jersey—President, O. G. Schaef 
P. O. Box 353, Montclair; secretary, H. J. Felloy 
Newark. Meets first and third Fridays of ea 
month at Newark Athletic Club. | 
NEW ORLEANS . | 
President, L. F. Perrine, 424 Joseph strei 
secretary, R. J. Flotte, 711 Tchoupitoulast stre_ 
NEW YORK 
Travelers’ Association of the Local Paint a 
Allied Trades of New York—President, J. C. Ba 
New York; secretary, O. B. Strong, 263 Six 
avenue, Brooklyn. 
OHIO—DAYTON 
President, J. A. Horn, Delscamp Paint Ci 
secretary, D. J. Korn, Lowe Brothers Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
President, Willard E. Maston, the Hagle-Pict 
Co., Philadelphia; secretary, G. G, Williams, 3 
Race street, Philadelphia. Meets second Frid 
of each month at Hotel Vendig, Thirteenth a 
Filbert streets, Philadelphia. 


PITTSBURGH 
President, L. C. Sadd, T. H. Nevin Co., Piti 
burgh, Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, Pittsbur; 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TENNESSEE—MEMPHIS 
President, Harry G. Smith, 116 Bast Thi 
street; secretary, W. H. Barr, DeSota Pai’ 
Manufacturing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
President, E. T. Jones, 1101 S. Third stre 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 3 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


TEXAS > 
President, Charles P. Jarrett, Dallas, Texa 
secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market street, Da 


las, Texas. 
WISCONSIN a, 


Secretary, A. F. Mack, Top Oil and Supp! 
Co., Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association.- 
President, C. V. Peters, New York, N. Y.; sei 
retary, George V. Horgan, 18 Hast Forty-fir 
street, New York. 1925 convention, Clevelanc 
Ohio, October 21-23, 

National Association of Paint Salesmen- 
President, J. W. Kelly, Hilo Varnish Corpor 
tion, Marcy and Flushing avenues, Brookly! 
N. Y.; secretary, L. M. Hardy, 177 Standis 
street, New Haven, Conn. 

National Association of Paint Distributors.- 
President, Henry Woodlock, Detroit; Secretar; 
EH. R. Drake, 140 West Van Buren street, Chi 
cago. 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association of th 
United States.—President, Donald A. Kohi 
Dayton, O.; secretary, George B. Heckel, Th 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 1925 Conventior 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 20. 

National Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion.—President, S. B. Woodbridge, Wilmingtor 
Del.; secretary, George B. Heckel, The Bours¢ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1925 Convention, Cleveland 
Ohio, October 19. 

Railway Equipment Painting Division.— 
Chairman, F. W. Bowers, Kent, Ohio; secre 
tary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearbor! 
street, Chicago, Tll. 

Maintenance of Way Master Painters.—Pres! 
dent, H. Jones, Wabash, Ind.; secretary: 
piesnarer, a E. Martin, Room 19, Union Pacifi 

uilding, ansas City, Mo. 

National Association of Save-the-Surfac 
Salesmen.—President, W. G. Lahey, Newark 
N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur M. Hast 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, Philadelphia, 
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The Glendale Sanitarium, Glendale, 
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Architect, Alfred F. Priest 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cal.—painted throughout with Barreled Sunlight. 


Chosen for painting the interior 


of the West Coast’s finest Sanitarium 


HIS is the kind of interior painting 

job that spells success and reputa- 
tion—both for the paint used and for the 
painter who applies it! 

Throughout the big Glendale Sanita- 
rium, shown here, Barreled Sunlight ap- 
plied to ceilings and walls gave a smooth, 
lustrous, clean finish in keeping with the 
beautiful building itself. Much of the 
paint used was tinted. 

A finish as velvety and handsome as the 
most expensive enamel—for Barreled Sun- 
light is ground to the finest degree. Yet 
it costs less than enamel, covers better, 
and is easy to apply! 

No wonder thousands of painters today 
prefer Barreled Sunlight for high-class 
work in fine homes, hotels, schools, clubs, 
public buildings—wherever a white or 
light-tinted, washable finish is desired. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Process, 


Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same conditions—also, not 


to flake or scale if properly applied. 


Applied by brush or spray, Barreled Sunlight flows 
on smoothly without dragging—will not sag, lap or 
show brush marks. One coat is usually sufficient over 
a previously light-painted surface. Where a primer 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat, which 
contains more oil than ordinary primers and assures 


the famous Barreled Sunlight finish. 


ave the surface and): = 


you save Oink WVermiuk, 


Barreled 
Sunlight 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE |; 


Oo ae 


Corridor of the Glendale Sanitarium, where Barreled 
Sunlight was used to give walls and ceilings a handsome, 
smooth, lasting finish. 


Barreled Sunlight issold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped steel drums, and in cans from % pint to 5 
gallons. Easily tinted any color or shade. 


Use the coupon to obtain free sample cans of Bar- 
reled Sunlight and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


New York—350 Madison Avenue Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 


Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5,000 dealers 
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U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
21 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me free sample can of Barreled Sunlight 
and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 
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can, kit or keg of genuine 40-40-20%. In- 


dividual manufacturers have their own trade 


Genuine 40-40-20* is made on the 
pigment formula 40% “XX” Zinc Oxide, 
40% Albalith (a super’ lithopone), and 
20% inerts. That is the formula which we 
have found best after years of test. That is 
the formula we recommend— genuine 
40-40-20* and no other. 

The words “40-40-20, Registered U. S. 
Patent Office” appear on the label of every 


names, but 40-40-20* always appears 
somewhere on the label. It is your protec 
tion against inferior pastes. Demand 
genuine 40-40-20.* 


The NewJ ersey Z Zinc Company 


Products he eee by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


NEW YORK : enckco : PITTSBURGH : * CLEVELAND = SAN FRANCISCO 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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000 SCHOLARSHIPS 
QO ENCOURAGE WORKERS 
TO BECOME TEACHERS 


n opportunity to become trade teach- 
is offered to experienced trade work- 
by the Division of Vocational and 

fension Education, under the direction 
the New York State Department of 

acation. Scholarships carrying awards 
one thousand dollars, which will de- 

y the expenses of a year’s study at 

te Normal School at Buffalo, will 
given to those selected. Positions are 

vy open to trade teachers with salaries 
from $1,800 to $3,500 a year. Those 

0 complete the course receive a life 

anse to teach. 

According to the State Board the fol- 


ving are the qualifications necessary . 


the applicant: 


1. Trade and industrial experience. 
Vien must have had five years or 
nore of journeyman experience in a 
rade, industrial or technical occu- 
vation. Women must have had five 
years’ experience of which not more 
than one shall have been as an ap- 
yrentice. 

2. Education. Satisfactory com- 
jletion of the work of the eighth 
zrade and one full year of work in 
in approved high school or its 
>quivalent. 

8. Age. Men should preferably be 
not less than twenty-three or more 
than thirty-eight years of age. 
Women should be not less than 
twenty-one or more than thirty-five 
years of age. 

Citizenship and _ residence. A 
citizen of the United States and a 
resident of the State of New York 
for one year. 

5. Health and character. Of good 
moral character and in possession of 
good health. 

Scholarships will be offered in all the 
ades, including that of painting and 
corating. On the basis of the qualifica- 
ms of the candidates a merit list will 
set up for each trade, industrial or 
chnical occupation. There will be no 
‘itten examination, but candidates will 
rated by examining committees as to 
neral education, practical experience, 
yalty, moral character and physical fit- 
SS. Candidates may be required to 
pear before the examining committees 
r a personal interview. 

Persons interested and eligible should 
rite at once to the Division of Voca- 
nal and Extension Education, State 
epartment of Education, Albany, for 
oper forms upon whiéh to make ap- 
ication for a scholarship. Applications 
ust be on file on or before May 25, 1925. 


AINT CLASS IN LOS ANGELES 


Special classes in interior decorating 
id house painting are being conducted 
the Grand avenue public school in Los 
ngeles, California, under the direction 
the board of education. Scores of per- 


mS are taking advantage of these 
asses, 


PRESIDENT MICHAEL ASKS 
FOR CONVENTION IDEAS 


E wish all master painters who 


are members of the Interna- 
tional Association and those who 
would wish to belong would send to 
Secretary Carl Dabelstein, 156 West 
99th Street, New York City, a list 
of all subjects they would like to have 
the International Association: discuss 
at the next convention. Whether it is 
a paper they want read on a given 
subject or a demonstration they wish 
made or policies they think the Inter- 
national should follow. The Interna- 
tional wishes to be of service to all of 
its members and it will do so if each 
member will let his particular wants 
be known. 

We must have the requests in the 
secretary’s hands by July 15, as on 
July 20, the International Executive 
Board will meet at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, to draft the program ‘and 
assign the papers for the 1926 con- 
vention. 

And last but not least every mem- 
ber is supposed to get one new mem- 
ber. Because we need numbers to do 
the things the International should do. 
It can not be done by a few. 

Yours for a new order in the con- 
tracting painting business. 

F. M. MICHAEL, 
President. 


ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION 
PRAISED FOR WORK 


The St. Paul Association of Master 
Painters has been active in the “Beautify 
St. Paul” movement, which was started 
in an effort to extend the painting season 
in that city of Minnesota. Secretary 
Andrew Green, of the St. Paul associa- 
tion, recently received the following letter 
from George N. Thompson, of the Di- 
vision of Building and Housing, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington: 

We have noticed in one of the trade 
journals a reference to the “Beautify 
St. Paul’? movement, which, we under- 
stand, is directed toward an increased 
amount of painting in off-season. 
As you perhaps know, this division 
has made a study of seasonal op- 
eration in the construction industries 
at the request of a committee ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover. A 
summary of the conclusions reached 
as a result of this study is enclosed. 

Your campaign is of special inter- 
est to us because of its relation to 
our own investigation. We should be 
much interested to hear what meth- 
ods proved useful in encouraging 
off-season work and what results 
were obtained. 


BAKER COMPANY ENJOINS 
SOMERVILLE, N. J., UNION 


A temporary injunction has been is- 
sued against the Somerville, N. J., Local 
No. 734, Brotherhood of Painters, Dec- 
orators and Paperhangers of America, 
George W. Hoffman, local business agent; 
and Harry S. Warren, State organizer; 
restraining them from interfering with 
employes of the Barker Painting com- 
pany, of New York City, who are paint- 
ing the Somerville hospital. 

The New York company took a con- 
tract for painting the hospital from John 
Lowry, Inc., general contractors of the 
hospital. The concern began work on 
December 7, and continued until Febru- 
ary 21, when Business Agent Hoffman 
advised the concern that they would have 
to pay the New York wage scale on the 
job: 

The order of the business agent was de- 
fied, and the strike followed. The strike 
was called under a rule adopted at the 
national convention of the painters and 
decorators, which provides that when a 
contractor of one district invades an- 
other district, the wages of his home dis- 
trict shall prevail unless the wages in the 
new district are higher, and then he must 
pay the higher wage scale. 

The New York scale is $10.50 per day, 
while the scale in Somerville is $8. The 
plaintiffs state in their petition that the 
men employed were local painters and 
they were satisfied with the $8 wage 
scale. They were compelled, however, by 
the union officials to quit work under 
penalty of expulsion from the union. 

About 30 per cent. of the painting job 
had been completed, and the company 
claims that the rule under which the 
union are operating is illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. 


BOSTON PAINTERS VOTE 
TOeCON TINUE *S DRIKE 


The journeymen painters and _ dec- 
orators of Boston, who have been on 
strike since April 6, voted on May 2 to 
continue their strike. The painters have 
demanded an increase from $1.10 to $1.25 
an hour. The Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion presented an ultimatum, declaring 
that unless the offer of the Master Paint- 
ers’ association was accepted by May 2, 
which was to continue the present agree- 
ment for one year with wage arbitrations 
in one and two years, the open shop 
method would be enforced. It is reported 
that the vote of the 2,200 painters in 
Boston was decisive. 

A threat has been made by the jour- 
neymen painters of Washington, D. C., 
that unless they received their demand of 
a wage of ten dollars a day they would 
undertake to open their own shops and 
underbid the master painters. The paint- 
ers have been on strike since April 6. 


John B. Swift, president of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead company, Cincinnati, and 
Mrs. Swift, are on a three months’ tour 
of Holland, Belgium, France and Eng- 
land. 
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CONNECTICUT REPORTS 
TRADE SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Progressive reports covering the work 
being done to promote trade school work 
in Connecticut were made at the regular 
monthly board meeting of the Connecticut 
Society of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators held in the room of the New 
Haven local association, 207 Orange 
street, New Haven, Thursday afternoon, 
April 23. President E. W. Nelson, pre- 
. sided. 

E. M. Walsh, chairman of the Trade 
School committee, told of the recent 
visit of W. J. Pitt, promotion manager 
of the Educational Bureau, to the various 
schools jn the State where vocational 
training is in operation. Mr. Pitt highly 
complimented the Connecticut Society 
for the advanced postion the State has 
taken in this work, according to Mr. 
Walsh, and promised the full coopera- 
tion of his office and agreed to come 
again at any time that it was suggested. 
Mr. Walsh said that plans were being 
considered for a general meeting, when 
Mr. Pitt might meet the leaders in the 
various trades, as well as members of 
the business organizations and educa- 
tional leaders, to discuss the further 
advancement of the trade school work, 
especially as it applies to the painting 
and decorating industry. 

D. H. MacKenzie, of Bridgeport; C. L. 
Parson, of Stratford; C. R. Turner, of 
Hartford; C. H. Marsh, of New Haven; 
John Wheeler, of Waterbury; and 
Wilcox, of the Open Shop Conference of 
Connecticut, also reported on the general 
progress of the work. Mr. Wilcox said 
that an effort was being made to secure 
an additional forty thousand dollars in 
the State for voctional training, $540,000 
now being appropriated for the work, 
covering the next two years. He said 
that unless this additional amount was 
allowed it would not be possible to largely 
extend the present work. 

There was a general approval of the 
ability of the apprentices who have been 
trained in these schools, each speaker 
without exception saying that these boys 
have far exceeded their expectations. 

On the motion of Mr. Walsh, Secre- 
tary O. V. Marsh was instructed to mail 
a copy of the “Plan and Procedure for 
Apprenticeship Training” report, which 
was adopted by the International Asso- 
ciation at the Des Moines convention and 
printed in full by THe PaAIntTeRS MaAGa- 
ZINE, should be mailed to each member 
of the Connecticut State Assembly now 
in session, as well as to the school su- 
perintendents and to the secretary of each 
local association in the State. 

F. J. Allman, of Morris Grove, chair- 
man of the Outing committee. reported 
that plans for the annual outing to be 
held at Morris Grove, June 20, were prac- 
tically complete and he promised that it 
would be highly successful. Mr. Allman 
was the chairman of the committee 
which arranged the outing last year. 

A resolution presented by Mr. Walsh 
came up for final reading, calling for the 
fixing by the constitution of the State 
organization of the duties and rights of 
the International representative on the 
board. After some discussion the reso- 
lution was adopted, with the provisions 
that the representative at the Interna- 
tional convention shall cast the vote of all 
local associations that were not present. 

There was a general discussion of the 
partial payment plan for financing paint- 
ing contracts. Much criticism of manu- 
facturers who have been attempting to 
force the sale of their paints, by offer- 
ing contracts to master painters, sub- 
ject to the sole use of the particular 
manufacturer’s product was expressed 
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NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA TRADE SCHOOL GROWS e 


ae North and South Dakota Association has been making progress alon; 
Three years ago the Educational Committee of th 
association took up the matter of a trade painting class with Dr. John Le 


educational lines. 


Coulton, of the 
North Dakota 
Agricultural Col- 
lege of Fargo, and 
Dre W.* li Pearce, 
head of the chem- 
ical department of 
the same _ institu- 
fone sl ney. were 
both enthusiastic 
about the plan and 
agreed to give it a 
trial on the ‘Short 
Course or ‘Three 
Months Plan.” 
The school was 
started. Siwith: HH. 
Boerth, member 
of the 
tional Board, as in- 
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Interna-DAKOTA PAINTING CLASS, INSTRUCTOR BOERTH AT LEF 


structor, and with two students. The result was gratifying to both the college 


end the association. 
five students would enter. 
tinued through the course. 


It was decided to start another class, provided at least 
The class was started with three members and con- 


This year, following an advertising campaign in the newspapers, the class was 
started with seven members in the primary class and two in the advanced course, 
“In the primary class,” says Mr. Boerth, “we teach from the textbook, knowl- 


edge of paints, plain painting, etc. 


In the advance class we teach blending of 


colors, tiffney, stippling, drawing and stencil cutting, etc. 
“T have been instructor of the classes, and am very well pleased with the 


results. 


We are placing these students with the master painters during the 


summer and fall season and some have decided to take up the advance course 


this fall. 


I think by a little more personal work among our members, we can 


make this school a real factor to the trade.” 


and several board members declared that 
they had refused to accept these condi- 
tions and announced that they would not 
buy these products in the future. 

Joseph L. White, representing the Con- 
necticut salesmen’s organization, and 
regional vice-president of the National 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s associa- 
tion, was applauded when he declared 
that the solution of the matter was in 
the master painter’s hands. He said 
that the master painter criticised the 
manufacturer for this method and at the 
same time continued to use or if a 
dealer, to sell his goods. He said that 
if the association members ~ should 
throw out these goods that there very 
soon would be a change in the methods 
employed. 

A letter from General Secretary Carl 
H. Dabelstein was read, announcing the 
regular meeting of the International 
board would be held in Battle Creek, 
Mich., July 20. 

Two new members were elected: 
Charles Sasso, of Waterbury, was elected 
to active membership; and the Ideal 
Wall Paper company, of Waterbury, as 
an associate member. 

The May meeting of the board will be 
held in Bridgeport. 


CARDS FROM A. H. McGHAN 


Cards mailed from London, England, 
bring the Good Friday greetings of A. 
H. McGhan, former general secretary of 
the International associtaion, to his 
friends in the United States. Mr. Mc- 
Ghan and his son sailed a month ago 
for a tour of continental Europe as well 
as a visit to England and Ireland. They 
will be abroad most of the summer. 


MILWAUKEE WOMEN 
FORM AN AUXILIARY 


The Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators Association of Milwaukee has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Frank 
Boerner, Frank Mirgeler, and Edward A. 
Klug, to work out ways and means of 
formulating a ladies’ auxiliary to work in 
conjunction with the Master House 
Painters and Decorators of Milwaukee. 


On March 4, this committee called a 
meeting of about thirty-five ladies. The 
ladies were much interested in getting 
an auxiliary started, and immediately 
elected the following officers: Mrs. Hd- 
ward A. Klug, president; Mrs. Frank A. 
Boerner, vice-president; Mrs. Paul Man- 
they, secretary; and Mrs. George Kraus, 
treasurer. The president appointed a 
membership and entertainment commit- 
tee, which has already laid plans to make 
this auxiliary a success, and with the 
co-operation of all the members expect 
to make a membership of 100 per cent. 
The big surprise of the afternoon was 
when Frank A. Boerner, chairman of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee, present 
ed the elected president with a gavel, 
and a very welcome check from the 
Master House Painters and Decorators 
Association of Milwaugee, to start the 
ball a-rolling. The president called for a 
rising vote of thanks, in appreciation of 
this presentation. . 


The next meeting was held on March 
24 with the membership more than 
doubled. Cake and coffee were served at 
this meeting. 

The next meeting will be held on April 
28, at which time the constitution and 
by-laws will be voted upon. 


—— 
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Pay Just Half 


Three Gallons of Cameo White Flat, two of Cameo 
White Enamel Gloss, one of Cameo White Enamel 
Matte for $19.50, lists for $39.00. 


You can try right now and be convinced that these 
three Enamels made by Enamel Makers (not paint or 
varnish makers) are the last word in ease of working, 
coverage and permanence. 


This trial will prove that: 


Cameo White Enamel Gloss really rivals porcelain in 
its even glossy smoothness, wear-resistance and color 
permanence. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte (Satin Finish) is uniform, 
works easily, saves one or more coats on a job, and will 
not show glossy spots. 


Cameo White Flat has no equal as an Undercoat or Wall 
Finish. It covers. Its sag-free, velvety smoothness 
makes an ideal undercoat or wall finish. 


Use attached coupon for half-priced trial order. 


White Enamels seta et 
and White Flat ey naa 


A 
7 A I enclose herewith $19.50 
for which, please send me 
v6 3 Gals. Cameo White Flat, 
7 cit seu Cameo White Enamel 
® ; 1 Gal. Cameo White Enamel Matte. 
4 It is understood the price is f. 0. b. 
7 Philadelphia, New York or Chicago. 
’ / 
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318 West Washington St. 230 N. 12th St. 15 East 40th St, 7 ape 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 
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Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 


which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 


It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 


Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


HIGH GLOSS WHITE 
Benjamin Moore &@. 


FACTORI 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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CONSIN ESTABLISHING 
~ MANY TRADE SCHOOLS 


sconsin is making definite progress 
sstablishing Vocational Training 
ols for teaching painting and dec- 
ng. Secretary Henry F. Moers, ro- 
that Milwaukee now has a class 
urteen apprentices. Classes will be 
2d in Kenosha, Racine, Fond du 
ind Madison. These four cities have 
formed into a circuit. A practical 
er and decorator will be employed. 
entices will be instructed one-half 
each week; the time for this half- 
to be allowed and paid for by the 
oyer. In the evening of that same 
a class of journeymen will be in- 
ted by the same teacher. The time 
ve teacher will be divided in the 
tional Schools of the four cities. 
@ master painters of the Wisconsin 
eiation have been working on this 
for a number of years. Their ef- 
in behalf of the apprentices in the 
, were realized when a meeting was 
d March 25, at the Vocational 
ol in Milwaukee, by the State Board 
‘focational Education, E. E. Gunn, 
state Supervisor of Organization and 
inistration. Directors of the Voca- 
1 Schools of southern Wisconsin 
present, also a number of master 
ers and journeyman painters. 
ter again discussing this very im- 
int matter, the first circuit for 
ling painting and decorating in Wis- 
in Vocational Schools was organ- 
Applications for this position will 
eceived at the office of the State 
d of Vocational Education at Madi- 
Wisconsin, prior to April 22, 1925, 
1. HE. Gunn, Jr., Supervisor of Or- 
zation and Administration. 


WAUKEE ASSOCATION 
ANS STATE CONVENTION 


e Milwaukee association are making 
3 for the coming convention of the 
: association which will be held in 
city July 28, 29 and 30, with head- 
ters at the Hotel Wisconsin. F. J. 
e is the chairman of the local ex- 
ve committee for the convention. 


e first day of the convention will 
evoted to business sessions, with an 
mal dancing party in the evening. 
' a business session on the morn- 
of the second day a steamboat ride 
ake Michigan is scheduled for the 
noon, with the annual banquet in the 
ing. The last day will be occupied 
the election of officers, naming of 
next convention city and other busi- 
| effort is being made to have the 
sates to the convention remain for a 


th day, when a visit to the various. 


[ manufactories of Milwaukee is pro- 
d. Manufacturers of Milwaukee are 
erating in this effort, 


SOURI-KANSAS BOARD 
ANS CONVENTION WORK 


@ executive board of the Missouri- 
sas association at a recent meeting 
in Kansas City, Missouri, considered 
s for the coming summer convention, 
h will be held in Columbia, Missouri, 
ist 10, 11 and 12, at the Daniel 
l¢ tavern. A tentative program was 
ulated. 

le board declared in favor of an ac- 
Campaign for an increased member- 
in the two States and a solicitation 
aster painters and decorators who 
not members of the association will 
sked to join. Almost the total mem- 
hip of the board was present, 
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PREPARING FOR THE DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL ART EXPOSITION 


WORKMAN is shown in the above photograph operating one of the 
sprayers which are being used for painting the outside of most of the 
buildings in the Decorative and Industrial Art Exhibition in Paris, which will 
be opened next month. A number of the painting and decorative industries 
of the United States will be represented by delegates who will accompany the 
commission appointed by Secretary Herbert Hoover, of the Department of 


Commerce. 
follows: 


Among the delegates representing the various associations are as 
National Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Association, represented by Justin 


P. Allman, of Philadelphia; and the Society of Interior Decorators, represented 
by Frank Richardson. and T. Atkins Tout, of New York City. 


STEWART N. HUGHES, PAST 
PRESIDENT, DIES IN TORONTO 


A telegram announcing the death of 
Stewart N. Hughes, past president of the 
International association, at his residence 
in Toronto, Canada, on Tuesday night, 
May 5, was received by General Secre- 
tary Carl H. Dabelstein on May 6. There 
had been no previous report of his seri- 


Stewart B. Hughes 


ous illness. On account of previous en- 
gagements Mr. Dabelstein was unable 
to attend the funeral, which was held at 
68 Farnham Avenue, Toronto, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 8. A floral wreath 
was sent to Toronto by Mr. Dabelstein 


in the name of the International associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Hughes was elected president of 
the International association at the con- 
vention held in Boston, February 12-15, 
1907. He was one of the influential men 
in the craft and his year’s service as 
president marked a successful period in 
the organization’s history. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK FINE 


IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


W. F. Bilaesing, of Portland, Oregon, 
writes encouragingly of conditions in the 
Northwest Coast. 

“The outlook for business in this city 
for the coming year is wonderful,” says 
Mr. Blaesing. ‘Residential building per- 
mits are steadily on the increase and 
many very large contracts are being 
awarded daily. Financial experts from 
the east are coming to Portland with 
vast sums of money claiming that the 
field is fertile. Large moving picture 
interests are moving into Portland stat- 
ing that Portland is about to experience 
a great period of prosperity. Some 
thirty-five national and international con- 
ventions will be held here during the 
coming months which will also add to the 
incoming capital. 

“Committees for the Portland Master 
Painters and Decorators association’s 
annual picnic have been appointed. A 
tentative date has been set in June. Co- 
operation between the contractors and 
wholesale paint firms promises a holiday 
for the event, thereby insuring a record 
attendance.” 


Master painters of Denver recently 
discussed the idea of doing painting on 
the installment plan and a favorable 
vote was taken. 
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OHIO PRESENTS PROGRAM 
FOR SUMMER CONVENTION 


The thirty-fourth annual convention 
of the Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators’ Association of Ohio will be held 
at the Hotel Breakers, Cedar Point, San- 
dusky, Ohio, July 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1925. 

The convention will be called to order 
for an afternoon session on Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, July 21, promptly at 1.30 o’clock. 
Other days only morning sessions will be 
held, the afternoons and evenings being 
devoted to recreation and pleasure. For 
the convenience of delegates and visit- 
ors, the Registration committees will be 
on duty between the hours of 4 o’clock 
and 5 o’clock on Monday, July 20. 

An interesting program has been pre- 
pared. Topics of special interest to every 
member and visitor will be discussed. 
The Board of Trustees and Entertain- 
ment Committee with the assistance of 
the Ohio Women’s Auxiliary have en- 
deavored to arrange the program so that 
the four days’ sessions will be pleasantly 
and profitably spent. Secretary Conrad 
Krause writes: 

“Your attention is especially directed 
to the Costume party to be held on Tues- 
day evening. Come dressed as boys and 
girls, and be sure and bring your own 
costume. A prize will be awarded for 
the most unique and grotesque costume. 
You cannot afford to miss this oppor- 
tunity to mingle with your fellow crafts- 
men and their fair ladies for the 
pleasure and mutual benefit to be de- 
rived. 

“Special features are promised for the 
ladies and children, therefore, come and 
enjoy a week of rare enjoyment. And 
remember—each member bring a new 
member.” 


THE PROGRAM 


Tuesday, July 21, 1925 
305e. Ne 

Call to order by the President. 
Invocation. 
Address of Welcome. 
Annual Address of the President. 
. Minutes of the last convention and 
Board of Trustees meeting. 

6. Appointment of Committees. 

7. Report of Officers and Committees. 

8. Report of Delegates to International 
Convention. 

9. Question Box—TIntroduction 
members—New business. 


OMe por 


of new 


Wednesday, July 22, 1925 
9.00 A. M. 


10. Paper—‘‘Experimental Results in the 
Use of Cellulose Coatings.” By Edward L. 
Bolece, of Cincinnati. 

11. Paper—‘Relative Merits of Blue Lead, 
Zine Dust and Red Lead.” By John He- 
iniger, H. R. Farnham and George Nash, of 
Cleveland. 

12. Report—‘‘The Progress of the Trade 
School in Cleveland.’”’ By Earl D. Flood, of 
Cleveland. 

13. Paper—‘‘Undercoatings and Enamels 
From a Practical Standpoint.” By A. C 
Rapp, of Pittsburgh. 

14. Question Box—Introduction of new 
members—New business. 


Thursday, July 28, 1925 
9.00 A. M. 


15. Report—‘Progress and Revision in 
Industrial Compensation and Safety Code.” 
By Earl D. Flood, of Cleveland. 

16. Report—‘Condensed Recent Experience 
With the Industrial Commission.’’ By 
George J. Lang, of Cleveland. 

17. Paper—‘“Coatings for Sappy Redwood, 
Cyprus, ete. and Its Prevention From 
Bleeding.” By Henry A. Gardner, of Wash- 
ington. 

18. Report of the Nominating Committee. 

19. Question Box—TIntroduction of new 
members—New business. 


Friday, July 24, 1925 
9.00 A. M. 
20. Selection of Place for next Convention. 
21. Election and Installation of Officers. 
22. New Business. 
23. Adjournment. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
Tuesday, July 21, 1925 
8.30 P. M. C. & B. Boat Landing. 
Costume Party. For grown-ups and 


POSTER WINS PRIZE FOR SCHOOL BOY 


Dal 
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A POSTER drawn by Joseph Campanaio, thirteen years old, of Pul 
School 73, won first prize in a contest staged by the Cleaner Brook 


Club and Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


This poster will be rep 


duced and used in the Brooklyn Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign, May 11 to 
The campaign will have the backing of civic, school and other agencies, an 
is expected to be even a greater success than last year’s campaign. 


youngsters. Come dressed as boys and girls. 
A prize will be awarded for the most unique 
and grotesque costume. The winner to be 
selected by popular vote. Bring your own 
costume. Everyone is urged to be on hand. 


Wednesday, July 22, 1925 
2) PM 


Ladies Card and Game Party. Meet in 
lobby of the Breakers. Various games to 
please all. Prize for each table. Under the 
auspices of the Ladies entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Wednesday, July 22, 1925 
30 P.M. 


6. 

Annual Dinner. All are requested to meet 
promptly at main entrance of Grill Room 
at the appointed time. Be sure and procure 
your tickets early at the Registration Room, 
or from the entertainment committee. 

Thursday, July 28, 1925 
ait * 12.15 a M. 
adies wi assemble promptl at the 
Sandusky Boat Landing. ranchade at San- 
dusky, followed by the Annual meeting of 
the Ohio Women’s Auxiliary. Annual elec- 
tion of officers. : 
Thursday, July 28, 1925 
nie ‘ 1.30 P. M. 
: ildren and young people will as 
in hotel lobby for the Midway Toca at 
Thursday, July 28, 1925 
8 P. M 


Annual Dancing Party in the Coliseum 


Ballroom. Courtesy of the Cedar Point 
sort company. Your badge will admit 
free. Everybody will dance. 

Cedar Point is a popular resort. 
order to avoid confusion and disappo 
ments, the cooperation of every mem 
is asked in making this conventior 
perfect success, therefore, if you have 
already done so, MAKE YOUR RBHS]) 
VATIONS NOW. i 


Convention Hotel Rates 
Rooms 
$1.25 per day each person, two in a ro 
$2.00 per day, one person. 
Select Rooms 

$1.50 and $2.00 per day each person, twé 
a room. 

$2.50 and $3.25 per day, one person. 

Rooms with Bath 

$2.50 and $3.00 per day each person, | 
in a room. 

$3.50 and $4.00 per day, one person. 

Suites with Bath (Limited Number) 

Two rooms with bath between, two sin 
beds in each room. $2.75 per day each f 
son, two persons in a room, 

Write to the G. A. Boeckling compa 
Crees Point, Sandusky, Ohio, for reser 
ions. 
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“Hello, Jim. What kind of a contraption is that?” 
“This is a new efficiency device, and a time saver, Bill.” 


“How do you figure that out, Jim>”’ 


“Well, I had a chap in here the other day who told 
e that I couldn’t mix my paint properly with the paddle, 
I couldn’t incorporate the ingredients properly in that 
ay, unless I spent more time than I could afford on mixing.” 


“I suppose he wanted to sell you Ready Mixed Paint, 
dn’t he?” 


“Yes, Bill, and he said that Ready Mixed Paint was 
xed by machinery, and was, therefore, much more uni- 
rm. But I prefer to mix and tint my paints myself, as 
know then just exactly what goes into them, and can 
lapt them to meet various conditions of surface that I 
ve to paint.” 


“I agree with you, Jim, that that’s the right way to mix 
int, only it does take some time, and you know today 
bor is a big element in our cost.” 


“Yes, Bill, but this Mixer is a very substantial machine 
iit along the same lines of the larger mixing machines 
at Paint Manufacturers use. In fact, I find I can even 
eak up a keg of lead with it and save one hour or more 
compared with the time it would require to break it up 
th a paddle. I figure, this Mixer ought to save me a lot 
‘money every year.” 


“Tt seems like a nice little Mixer, Jim. What did you pay 
r it?” 


“I didn’t pay anything for it, Bill.” 
“Why, how is that, Jim?” 
“Well, Bill, one of James B. Sipe & Company’s Sales- 


OUR WAREHOUSE CITIES 


n Francisco 


Minneapolis Los Angeles Tacoma 
ttsburgh Newark Buffalo Detroit 
iladelphia New York Cleveland Chicago 
ltimore Boston Cincinnati St. Louis 


Toronto, Canada 


AMES B. SIPE & COMPANY 


BRIDGEVILLE, PA. 
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men was around the other day and told me that they were 
anxious to get me to make a trial of their Dura Alba 
Exterior White Paste straight with Linseed Oil, and Sipe’s 
Japan Oil, without the mixture of lead, and said if I would 
buy one of their special offers which amounted to less than 
$100.00, they would give me one of these mixers Free. 
I accepted the Offer, and I am surprised how valuable the 
Mixer is. I don’t know how I got along without it before.”’ 


“Is that so, Jim?” 
“Yes, it has four different blades, 6”’-8’-10’-14’, so 


that I can mix even as small a quantity as a gallon at a 
time, and as large a quantity as 12 gallons.”’ 


“T think I will write them for particulars of their offer, 
as I should like to have one of these mixers myself.” 


“Yes, Bill, but the Mixer is not the best part of it.” 
**How is that, Jim?” 


“Well, I never used a nicer, smoother piece of goods than 
Sipe’s Dura Alba Exterior White Paste. I. mixed a 10 
gallon batch of paint with Dura Alba in this mixer in a 
few minutes. The paint seemed to have much greater hiding 
power than anything I had ever used. It was whiter, leveled 
up smoothly, as all paint will do when mixed with Sipe’s 
Japan Oil AA Extra, showing very few brush marks, and 
is retaining its gloss longer. I am going to continue using 
a Dura Alba Exterior White Paste, regularly in the 
uture.”’ 


“T believe, I would like to give it a trial also, Jim.” 4'*& " 


“Well, Bill, just write James B. Sipe & Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and they will send you a card giving full par- 
ticulars of the offer.” 


“T am going to do it today, Jim, before I forget.” 


| James B. Sipe & Company, 
I Bridgeville (Pittsburgh), Pa. | 
Please send me copy of new E. O. P. Chart, with special l 
{ offer for painting one job with Sipe’s Dura Alba Exterior 
White Paste. l 
1 IN CUTTY Cmte aa tetas oh ees tae’ cy eM 2.) cs Meets eR © «MEME, «. SUNTEE calc ve die as | 
| DES TESTS em aly (a atts (oPat ii oe se Beenie «MOREE EMERG, % «GEES cis cio tec late are | 
| WASOID CME Mikal cratbate folc <iaiere ruler a SaVael sPeupce eg a ME Giiain.« \« cusyclie/ce, 6 eloce sles cieie ea I 
| IVETE OL & DGR1LOT era, eo tate ste a el Maat ceetas Mowe ware ae GBs oe | 
| ERGOVET Anci e tere alec clale wretepeinioveree: cisitvatere diessie terse! ev ata ¢ PCEDUG's 6 de: siecatewwrale 
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“Bring only the cushions, son, 
the chairs are Valsparred” 


Valspar Varnish-Stains— 
the only waterproof Varnish-Stains! 


the only varnish-stains suitable for work 
outside as well as inside. And the fact that 
every Valspar job is sure to give satis- 
faction, without comebacks, makes him 
certain of repeat contracts, and will in- 
crease his reputation as a painter who 
can be depended on for first class work! 


This picture tells a story that will in- 
terest every painter and home-owner. 


It tells the home-owner that Valspar 
Varnish-Stain will protect his porch fur- 
niture, front doors and all exposed wood- 
work as completely as it does his floors, 
trim and indoor furnishings. It tells him 


that he need never worry about an ap- 
proaching thunder storm for water can’t 
hurt Valspar! 


To the painter it means satisfied cus 
tomers, for Valspar Varnish-Stains are 


There’s actual economy of time, labor 
and material in using Valspar Varnish- 
Stains. They come in a full line of de- 
sirable colors. Stain and Valspar at one 
stroke of the brush! 
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VALENTINE & COMPAR 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


Boston 
Amsterdam 


SUE 


VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


VARNISH-STAIN | 
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Toronto 


New York Chicago 


London Paris 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 
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Paint Materials Market Steady 


. 

eports Indicate Better Trade During the Spring Than Was Anticipated at the First 

of the Year—Demand for Lead Pigments and Oxides Is Heavy During April— 
Lower Quotation in Mineral Black 


EPORTS show a stronger tone 
in the paint materials market 
than was anticipated at the be- 

awning of the year. The first four 
mnths of 1925 have shown a steady 
mand. There was a heavy demand 
-Jead pigments and oxides in Janu- 
y, the volume of business booked 
th the paint trade in one or two 
arters having established new rec- 
js. Demand fell off during Feb- 
ary and March, however, due to the 
jnounced slump in the pig lead mar- 
t. Buying showed some increase 
ring April, following a_ general 
wnward readjustment of prices, and 
mand was showing further expan- 
m toward the close of the month, 
lowing a slight strengthening in the 
w materials market. 

The carbon black market recovered 
ym its slump during April, and two 
ictional advances were named and 
stained during the month. While 
rly heavy buying on the part of the 
int trade strengthened the market 
newhat, the real strength was af- 


Alcohol 


ohol, methano] (wocd alcohol), 


95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 

ATTEIS fcc cece ...@gal. 74 @ 78 

97 percent, drums........@gal. 70 @ 72 

barrels «..... wine gers ...egal. 76 @ 80 

purified, drums ....... ...@gal. 77 @ 8 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 

barrels ...-. elotaeere ® gal 634%4@ 65 


special No. 1, barrels.# gal. 644@ _ 68; 


Colors in Oil 


round pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
ght. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
100-Ib. kegs. ete 


BLACKS 
REMMI iislel nei -ccsecceceos @® lb 40 @ 45 
pee... MPS 2 forse cis elk ctevers ws.cle'se 36 @ — 
MU eu ea ccc ccc neers ernersns 4@ -—- 
MMI e acc - ore sinjvec ccc se ricscs 32 @ 34 
NG oles ce altars cc eciees 4 @ — 
BLUES 
Taig vip wins 6 6 00 sc cuvdaee @ lb 8 @ 90 
MRR s Ssecc ccc cceccs veces -.-- 6 @ 70 
RE cleia giols os ose vices scesens SOs One 
Lo 4). & AS SRO ro ome cingigincn 85 @ — 
aS g cor oc oi - a0le ps0 016 75 @ — 
BRMEEEIOgaec cece sec ccccve Goto 55 @ 60 
BROWNS 
nna, Italian, raw or burnt..@lb. 32 @ — 
ber, Turkey, raw or burnt....... s0°@ = 
ee a o.c.cin.s ane silos 0 sie - 3&2 @ — 
GREENS 
DAC cade asc accetteceses #9 ib. 37 @ — 
MEER isivis osiocto'e ves cee Mectolouis cle’s vie 302 O. 
rome, chemically pure, according 
ROU BNAGE. .. cence ccc rcctcs 40 @ 71 
commercial, 20@25 percent color 36 @ — 
pi \ |”) +) dae sees «©6886 @ S42 
REDS 
rican vermilion ..........- #ilb. 60 @ — 
ck, flat and gloss.... Pe e296 @) = 124 
P. English vermilion. Nominal 
e ee : Nominal 
Meir. cies s - clesieisics o e's 36 _ 
SS ee ees 61 g _- 
RRs ho oo t's Sa ceva es 45, @ — 
Mo cccy veer cc ccscces —-@-— 
DE Sie coo sc 6iv as 0 oats 0 00 we 40 @ — 
2 ee 24@ — 


forded by the sharp increase in buy- 
ing on the part of rubber manu- 
facturers, demand from the latter in- 
dustry having broadened materially. 
Sellers reported that in so far as car- 
bon blacks were concerned, April 
business was the best for many months 
past. 

Dry colors showed a fairly steady 
tone during the month, althcugh the 
volume of spot business left much to 
be desired in a few instances. Chrome 
yellows met with more inquiry, follow- 
ing the general lowering of quota- 
tions early in April, and chrome greens 
likewise attracted a little more buy- 


ing interest, following a downward re-- 


vision in conformity with lowered pro- 
duction costs as a result of the easier 
lead market. Iron blues held about 
steady. This generally stable tone of 
the market was in marked contrast to 
conditions prevailing a year ago at this 
time, when the ‘market was entering 
a prolonged period of dullness, which 
culminated in a general downward 
movement of prices. Although the 
volume of contract business booked on 
the various paint and varnish mate- 


YELLOWS 
GPT CHrOMeT.. 3 /cievatotestclers ote's'< es Ib. 50 @ — 
NTigea SFE SSG w Jalen, eeeee euriareete ees ramen rane 36 @ — 
Dutch pink ........-.. bapdansoondnos 23 @ — 
French ocher, pure.......ceee+++-s> 24 @ — 
Golden ocher” ... joshi Sees ete - Sawa site's 30 @ — 
DWV GUSTS tas eictsrs be (orci else telonelistiolersishetnereveiisys 30 @ — 
GRAINING COLOR 
(Siac pW IO OOO OC USICe CORO o @ilbs poss @ i= 
Dare iO ks, ce oe siccugeiatel visleis > che sjoneieis 32 @ — 
TA SHE OBle’ Fe = <1.» wleivin ciate slolgelo wie ssi l='= 32 @ — 
MANOS AMYE clea. 6 o, qapisieieilee © ele inne min 32 a — 
VA aL LYVAIC imeyctecalavelete efeietetetsisce<)s) as ¢ (0's Roop ery AO 
Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused........-- .. 18 @ 20 
palmitate, precipitated.......... 25 @ 2& 
resinate, precipitated ........-- 15 @ 18 
stearate, precipitated 24 @ 26 
Calcium, linoleate .....---+se++eers- @ — 
resinate, precipitated @ 17 
stearate, precipitated @ 28 
Cobalt, acetate ....... Se es arnignatennesS @- 
carbonate ....---- At SACI @ 2.10 
Hydrate ..cccensseercecnccreecs @ —- 
linoleate, SOJid ........-e+eeee0 @ —- 
paste, dryer ..:.....+-- ete ee 20 @ 50 
resinate, fused ........e.eeeee> 12%@ 17% 
precipitated .........++eeeee 4@ —-— 
Lead, acetate ...... Gn ade cobecsoe- -. 18%@ 16 
linoleate, -SOLIGH < c. + din cles slesisiere 28 @ 30 
f @ 10 


oxide (litharge) 


resinate, fused . @ 11 
precipitated 7 1S Gi 20: 
Manganese, borate, 2hem. pure...... 30 @ 3 
technical. ¢ caset tei aueisleerciaiels 16 @ 20 
oxide, 85 percent...........--++ 5 @ 7 
resinate, fused .......--e++eeee 7 @ 10 
precipitated ......-s.eee eee 14 @ 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) .......--- 5 ee ee 3 
Zine, carbonate ....e--ssseeeereeers 16 @ 20 
resinate, fused .....----eee++:> 8 @ 10 
precipitated .f......-.-eree 17 @, ¥19 
sulphate crystals ......-+eseeee 44.@ 5% 
stearate, precipitated .......... 28 @ 32 
Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
Brown japan ...-.e---esseeeee 8 gal. 2.50 @ — 
Bronze liquid ....--seeeeeeeceeeeeee 250 @ — 
Coach grinders’ Japan ...--2+-eeeees 5.75 @- — 
Coach painters’ japan......-ceeeeees 3.00 @ — 
Japan gold SiZ€ ...---eeeeersereeee . 4.25 @ 5.25 
Liquid dryer ...--e-+eereeeeereeeeee 275 @ — 
Turpentine japan ...---- ANS HORE TSC: 5.75 @ — 


White japan ... «-...-- Sratawetchsre sterene 4.25 @ 


rials this year was not as heavy, per- 
haps,-as was the case in 1924, spot 
sales have in most instances shown an 
increase over the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. This has helped the 
trade in two ways; first, it has avoid- 
ed overproduction on the part of the 
makers of materials, and it has like- 
wise kept stocks at the plants of con- 
suming manufacturers within bounds 
and obviated the necessity of throwing 
distressed surplus supplies on the mar- 
ket. 

Varnish manufacturers were. dis- 
playing some interest in the advance in 
sterling exchange quotations, for its 
effect upon importation costs of some 
grades of gums. It was not expected 
that the higher sterling rates would be 
immediately reflected in the spot mar- 
ket, but with developments in the 
financial situation indicating that ster- 
ling might soon reach par, it was real- 
ized that replacement costs on addi- 
tional supplies of some grades of gums 
would necessarily be higher, and con- 
suming manufacturers were showing 
more interest in the spot offerings of 
the grades thus affected. 


Glues 
Extra, white ...--... isin ebekene Hencnens SU — 40 
Medium, white .......--eccesccercs 7) 199°@), 25 
Cabinet, white or clear......s.-e--s 17 @ 2 
LOW BYade ....seceeressercecevcece opt @. li 
Foot stock <..-cc-cecsees Riskuiaweisic cise + 18 @ ‘18 
BOW Yl oie cic eiciesie slsiere’e mslejecs/sisleale’s ieee 13 @ 18 
Common bone ......--s-eeeseceereee 13 @. 16 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..@ gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 


Gold and Other Leaf 


iy wQoREoOOCOOC pkg. 9.75 @12.00 

334x8%, XX deep ........-- ...11.75 @12.50 
XX, imported, 37¢x5y, in....... 17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 25%x3% in..... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 544x54 in.........- 125 @ — 


Composition metal leaf, 5%4x5%4 in... 1.70 @e@e- 
Package ccnsists of 500 leaves, in 

books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 

ject to a discount of 2 percent for 

cash. 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add le. 
per Ib. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang ...---eee-- $lb. 28 @ 29 
Singapore, No. 1.....---eeeeeeeseees 30 @ 31 
1 CT ee ear Cen eee ss 20 @ 21 
WG Wa eck donne Sale tad lew msiee wees 6 @ 7 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
Bold, pale ....-.ceesecerseecces ® |b. 154@ 16 
Be OGd, DIGCM. aletemmis gettin = alee es clei 8 @ 9 
KAURI 
FUL OX tNA we cuss clelale wigs wie misiajselesic's b 58 @ 65 
TWENGA Landa cteainwiaiens soe 5 5]e,b obieie tepic'e 37 @ 41 
Pee ING cools cialeie a 's. o( ork (alah wis elarevake,e' aera 28 @ 31 
CHIPS sos cc eee cedccc ees sec deacnee coe @ 26 
DUSt we Soteie wise mie ecleiee Sionyta7e,015-01s) ofe nies 7 @ 8 
MANILA 
White, Dold 22.6... s-ceececees @lb. 18 @ 19 
NB) ciclo o oN le 'alavsles.clerntereintels’ene's).0.¢is,010) 0" 13 @ 16 
CNIS Ger gets artes SE Mee. oes «be erew ay 1@o-=- 
PONTINAK 
Pring oc ais pie atotevs/ac elkre) sieus\s'a-8: «6 Ib 233 @ ww 
DRS ans ch she We sce ew Sie ese ae whe wre 14 @ 158 
CID S faa cic Sno cleie a diana cleieis pcieis’ais'eis 0 11 @ 18 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barre! lots.# lb. 64@ 7 
PAteh spate waco wesw te tata wate reverse ares eres 4@ 4% 
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SHELLAC French process— ; ’ 

D. C., full cases or bags....... Blb. 76 @ T7 “Florence’’ brands— Turpentine and Rosin | 

Vv. 3.0 78 @ 17 BWV DIES BOB Loe «ats s;,0'0:0 c1sisicle sienna 12%@ — Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.® gal. 1.03 @ 1.04, 

ons p> Oo eelbees @ccccce eoeccecccoce Birekis \neull 11K@ geo Wood turpentine, steamed, dist...... 85 @ = 

Diamond I......... Pee ee recess eses 76 @ vad eee ee T° eS moe aa destructive ........ TA AA Be on 68 @ — 

Superfine, orange ................0% 64 @ 65 Red seal ....-... soteeeees sores 104@Q@ — Be. oe Ps = 

Fine, “orange. 9) neeheni= tees «Ee 62 @ 64 Senin Sec veer ‘eencoting “+ 64@ — ? SA terse eres eee cecesens ae Hs =| 

eade grades, merican ‘process— Pere erocessser ten Cee eee ew tenn . all 

Ta Nid ctheccs Cote ee Ree 58 @ 0 commercially lead free.......+.. Th@ 85% EP fini sisleicue gysias «© <i een «oe 6.25 @ q 

Andy C., SATNEE WIL) cote eee ee 56 @ 58 Tee aN oecticn ce % 7 @ 7% G@ Wee Pho. ee Te re = 

Bleached, ground ..............:.+% 52 @ 53 ee ao DASE ae : Fh ovesecec eee eeeees totes seeee aan = 

DONE sary yo epee sels wo oko 66 @ 68 EASON OOOO orc, oye 3 0 sisiele thn _ 
~ : oneme Poe 
Linseed and Other Oils White lead in oil, 100-Ib. kegs.@lb. 15%@ — af & os eve cea 5 0 eae Brac i g 4 
Linseed ofl, ram (7% Ibs. to gal) in . Red lead in veil, 100-Ib, Kegs:--sn0¢<0) TO Rosin, pitch ....s-+s.s.c aa bbl, 5.75 4 
-bbl. lots.........@ gal. 1. = Quantity discounts (applying only Rosin oil, first rectified........#8 gal. 3 
in single barrela ........... 1.16 @ — to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- second rectified ............... 46 @ 47 
ere Charged (exerts ages): Lots of 500 Ibs., 10%; ton lots third rectified ......scsccecees 50 @ 62 
Ibs. to gal. by measure.. 1.20 @ — and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; fourth rectified ............es+s | DB 
poled ae ae ar gal. to 5-ton lots and less than a et a | 
price of raw o 1 and 7 ; carloads, an W 
conte pores add 8c. 10%, ne ae iA indow Glass aon 
refined, add 4c. United Bracket ngle 
. Zinc in oil (Green Seal)— ; 

China wood oll, bbis..... eoecee @ Ib. 17 @ ad Net weight packages— ey 8 s a $24.00 $2060 sign 

Corn, | Crude; a DDIS: o0c..< deicisiabis cise ao @ ee BO-Ib: Semen! 0.;......<csancs oct IBRD Ge 11214) ; cere Q2d, fi . 

Soya, crude, bbl8...........+eeeeeeee 14 @ — DUaID MBER BM ste... ceedscees cs eel AG 34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 20.0 

Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.0.b. fac- ars 121%4-Ib. kegs ...... wobo cen oth sea t@aret 40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 21.0 

COTY Taictetas «i hintitocieienine — 
light, strained ................ 74 @ — 690 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of oe Bi 
yellow, bleached ..... Weissccces 1G @ = “ll cabovetprices sublect. to. Gash 26.00 2 
white, bleached ......... feats 72 @ 80 discount of 2. percent and ate for 22.79 ee 
single delivery. ; , 
Pigments, Dry 33.25 28.1 
Cents Sandpaper 28.50 “ait 
per pound. cs A j 4 
Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half cue pat 
lb. baga (bags extra).... 24@ 2% quire. ; or 
in T00-Ib, bbls. (bbls. extra).... 3%@ 3 Grade 9x11 in. 8%x10% in, 31.00 29.0 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 4%@ — OOO DMM ire csteeh sete e $0.37)4 $0.34 00 81.0 
Flake white, American, powd., in eS TEER ACR HT iy SOR ee 87% 34 
100-Ib. drums .......... 17%@ — 0 37%, 34 87.00 = 34.5 
Litharge, awd tin 200th. Lexe<ioes : ev staatiais Feb etevasisieva ace’) eit .s.c.5 Bi a cS rire : rei “aH 
quantity discounts) Bee oats 15%@ = i Cee eeceeeerre eset eceosesne . od . eeeves ie 
500 Ibs. up to 600 Ibs.......... 114@ — rEg AO eae aa 70 Zax | to 80x40...... 47.00 42.00 38.0 

All above prices subject to 2 61 52 30x30 
cash ‘discount .of 2 percent, and - © | °° 2eeees DOA b Ae ces ee 6 4 32x38? F 
are for single delivery, 26 eee ten ee oe: .70 5814 80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 41.5 

Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 6%@ 6% SCs ORS escer e es ag 79% .66 5 spe = Peper os a aan a 

single barrels i 7 @ ™ ASSUrbOG I a1ttepaj cre eciets » ars 52% 46 94 34x58 to 84x60... 56.00 51.00 47,0 

Metallic pate best brown, 300-lb. Me oi pee. prices subject to discounts ranging from 100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.0) 

GIT ioina cialelasiviers ole sisteretate he 20 to percent, Sizes making over 100 united inch ack 
best red, 400-lb. bbis........... 34@ 23% 100-foat tapes ranihen 6 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. 105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $120.0 
1,100-1b. casks........... gh Kay) a= Shellac. See Gums 110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 186.0 
in barrels, 700 Ibs.......... 144%@ — fe neath o rie Mt eed bree fo 

Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in ; Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol * af * ae } ; 

bbis., 500-600 Ibs........... 1%4@ — 4 Alcoh The following discounts apply for all regular 

White teaqd, basic carbonata cor- Quotations for single cans. Larger packages, 10 single strength and double strength window glass 

aoe oe oil, in eae: percent and more off. = red set er see over, for shipments in zone 
rums (less quantity dis- » C, D, an _— 
counts) ite eee oan ee 154@ — 5-Ib. pure white shellac ee 4.50 @ 4.55 Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes 
dn(500-Ib.ebbIs.-c8 ee 10%@ es . 88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 3: 
basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 5-lb. pure orange shellac (1-gal. cans) 4.15 @ 4.20 and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; sin 
‘ work: ee: begins oes" 1042 — Full cases pure white shellac....... 3.85 @ 3.95 gle Spe cue 50-inch and above bracke 
aSic lead sulphate, blue.... 4@ — = x sizes, an percen - 

All above prices subject to Full cases pure orange shellac...... 8-55 | @ 3:65 Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes 
cash discount of 2 percent, and Usual differential for barrels and 88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 ani 
are for single delivery. 5-gal. cans. 40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; singl 

Zinc oxide~ strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes 

American process, lead free— Steel W ool 85 and 2 percent. 
*‘Horse Head’’ brands (quantities Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per. 

usually purchased by master Grade \000) sdeascastene cocccceeee Ib. 100 @ — cent. é 

painter, less carloads in bar- 00 6&7 @ — Double strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per 

Telay==shed Lf is A! AL ed eee fe ies LO0) 0 ,. ctc come eevee nee ee ovitt 
Special: sorts os: ce eee 8%4@ — 15) Sse oo £/0/0.s)e\inie'e esjerereis 10 s16/e1 ee bs One Boxing charge for single and double are as fol 
XX red s4@ — De oes ben Me eae arty dita 405. Qn lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-foo' 

Fae eB a ope eh ae ae = 3 aan ae oe box; above size up to and including 100 unitec 

Selected ............... se eeeeee BHD — nee ace ee ee eceeseeeccsereesees ¢ inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united Inches 
2, © SEARO COCUCSAR ODORS baie 8%4@ — SHAVINGS Ware's vivis clots «)se cia islsicleleete sieie lett 277 @ —- 80c. per 100-foot box. 

“Teaded’’ brands— Above prices subject to 20 For glass packed 100 feet to the case the charge 

c percent discount on 500-lb. lots, will be double the amount charged for the same 
Standard .60ce5 ce cdecmscciseece T%@ — 5 percent on 100-Ib. lots. size packed 50 feet to the box. 

Sterling ............eseeceseeee TKOD = Household sizes .......... ---8 gross 9.00 @ — Fractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 
auienion ™%@ — t 8.10 strength, one fraction, 15c, per box; two frac: 

DO TIOL, + <iciwinie os oicjsieic eres echoes 5 gross lots ...........++..+00- OO = tions, 30c. per box; double strength, one fraction, 
Lehigh ......0...-csescccscecee T%@ — LOS srosswlotalee wessaciaie wiles secre 7.80 @ — 20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


“1995 PAINT QUESTIONS ANSWERED ” 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


Every possible phase of the Painting and Decorating business is covered in this 800- 
page book. The subject matter has been written by experts, and, while it deals with 


many practical and technical problems, it is written in clear, easily understandable Eng- 
lish. It will prove a never-failing source of information every day in the year. 


The Book is Indexed and any subject may easily be found. 
Price $6.00, Postpaid | 
THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 12 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
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"The ONE Outstanding Paint 
: 
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Its Abilit to Adhere 


i, 


Painters: Galvanized Iron presents one of 
the “toughest” of all painting problems. 


Look around you and see the gal- 
vanized iron jobs that are peeling! 


Ordinary paints simply won’t hold on 
galvanized iron. But GALVANUM is an 
outstanding product, noted for its ability 
to adhere to galvanized iron. It has been 
on the market since 1888—37 years. 


GALVANUM requires no acid wash. No 
red lead. No “weathering.” Just GAL- 
VANUM—priming and finishing coat— 
and nothing else. It lasts for years. 

Made in colors and in white, which can be tinted. 


Many painters ars justly skeptical about galvanized iron 
paints— until they try GALVANUM. 


Then they come back with letters like this: 


Nw GORPORATION 
OF NEW JERSEY 


MAKERS OF 
TECHNICAL PAINTS, DAMPPROOFING, WATERPROOFING 


NEWARTN:J-, 
New York Office—331 Madison Ave. 


—e oe Lee 
z, 
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Tallestislanietnetatietaleieateetetatiedtataietataleintalelata 


E. MITENIUS SIGN CO., INC. 
Providence, R. I. Feb. 24, 1925 


We have been using GALVANUM for the 
past four years. Although we were slightly 
skeptical of its merits as demonstrated by your 
salesman, we found it to be everything you 
claimed. 

We are using it on all our iron structural 
work and galvanized sheets, and find it the 
best paint we have ever used. We are also 
using it on boiler plate, which experts claim 
must be allowed to rust before painting, but 
we have not found this necessary. We found 
after two years’ exposure these sheets were 
as good as when painted. 

We also found, to our surprise, when try- 
ing to burn off paint from a sign painted on 
boiler plate, that the torch would have no 
effect. This in itself is one of its most valu- 
able features. 

We highly recommend GALVANUM for 


painting on galvanized sheets or iron work. 


E. MITENIUS SIGN CO., INC. 


You either already have—or sooner or later will—run up against this problem of 
painting. galvanized iron. 
about GALVANUM. 
Goheen Corporation of N. J. 

331 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Send in the coupon for color card and full information 
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N New York recently one of 
Rembrandt’s canvases was sold 
for $300,000. 


Had this famous master used in- 
ferior materials, his art would have 
been lost to the world, his name 
forgotten and his paintings worth- 
less today. 


Perhaps you aren’t just that kind 
of a painter. Few of us are. But 
good workmanship, regardless of 
its character, is always deserving 
of good materials. 


Often your materials are specified. 
At other times “‘price’’ is made the 
sole consideration in awarding con- 
tracts. But in practically all other 
instances it is within your power to 
recommend and practically specify 


Mich. 


Varnishes Enamels 


whose products shall go on a job. 
And this affords you a wonderful 
opportunity to build a reputation 
for yourself, by using finishes that 
give superior service. 


A customer may not remember 
whose varnish or enamel you used 
on his job a year ago. But it isa 
safe bet that he remembers you 
and knows whether your work 
satisfied him or not. 


Get the habit of using Liquid 
Granite, Luxeberry Enamel, Luxe- 
berry Wood Finish, Lionoil Floor 
Enamel and other of Berry Broth- 
ers’ guaranteed products. Do this 
and you will build a reputation for 
good workmanship that will keep 
you busy when the other fellow 
has nothing to do. 


Stains 


en if you arent that 
kind of a painter you 
need good materials. 


RS 


Walkerville, Ont. 


™ 
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NNUAL “LADIES’ NIGHT” 
NEW YORK CLUB SUCCESS 


The annual banquet of the Travelers’ 


ssociation of Local Paint and Allied 
rades, which is designated as “Ladies’ 
ight,’ was held Wednesday evening, 
pril 29, at the Hotel Commodore, New 
ork City. The reputation of the club 
r successful affairs was eclipsed by this 
sar’s dinner and dance. The Enter- 
inment committee, headed by William 
. Robertson, chairman; assisted by J. 
. Hallawell and J. D. McDonald, re- 
sived the congratulations of all present 
1 the splendid arrangements that had 
sen made and were so efficiently carried 
at. It was agreed that the entertain- 
ent features were superior to those of- 
red at any recent dinner. 

During the dinner and interspersed 
ith the entertainment features there 
as dancing that continued until late in 
le evening. Favors were distributed. 
he following was the menu: 


Delice of Fruit, Favorite 
Potage Mongole 
elery Salted Nuts 


Auguillette of Sea Bass, Duglaire 
Potato Hollandaise 


Olives 


Noisette of Spring Lamb, Rachel 
Fresh Mushrooms, Fines Herbes 


Breast of Guinea Hen, Colbert 
Sthing Beans au Gratin 


Salad Verte a ’Estragon 


Bombe Aboukir 
Mignardises 


Cafe Noir 


At the regular meeting of the associa- 
ion, held in the St. George hotel, Brook- 
yn, April 10, Paul B. Reynolds was 
lected a director of the club, succeeding 
). B. Strorig, who has been elected sec- 
etary. 

Letters from International President 
.. M. Michael and International General 
ecretary Carl H. Dabelstein were read 
cknowledging the association’s letters of 
ae tion on their election to those 
ffices. 


Benjamin Henry Joseph, of Benjamin 
Moore & Co., was elected to membership. 

W. A. Robertson announced that the 
innual outing will be held on Wednes- 
lay, June 24, at Karatsonyi’s, near Glen 
Jove, L. I. 

Chairman J. A. Hellawell, of the Clean- 
ip and Paint-up committee, announced 
hat he attended a meeting of the Brook- 
yn jobbers, at which they had appro- 
riated $50 toward the Cleaner Brooklyn 
ampaign. A contest among school chil- 
lren for the design for an appropriate 
oster had resulted in the choice of one 
Tom the 500 submitted. It is desired that 
he salesmen distribute these to be dis- 
layed among the stores May 11-24. A 
arade is to be held in Brooklyn, May 16. 
A clean-up contest of different sections of 
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the boroughs is to be held, and for the 
one that cleans up the best a house in 
that section will be painted free. A mo- 
tion to contribute $50 to this Cleaner 
Brooklyn Campaign was carried. 

On Mr. Gallagher’s motion, it was voted 
to appropriate $50 for banners for dis- 
tribution among truck owners in the trade 
by Mr. Hellawell’s committee. Several 
members volunteered to help in their 
distribution. 


To put themselves on record definitely 
on the subject, it was voted that no 
salesman other than members of some 
paint salesman’s association is expected 
at this organization’s banquets, outings 
or ladies’ nights. 


NEW ORLEANS SALESMEN 
ORGANIZE NEW CLUB 


At a conference of the paint and var- 
nish trade of Louisiana held in the Roose- 
velt the Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club of New Orleans was formed with 
the following board of directors: Presi- 
dent, L. F. Perrine; first vice-president, 
M. D. Howell; second vice-president, 
Felix Bome, Jr.; secretary, R. J. Flotte; 
treasurer, J. B. Langford; F. Vezoux, E. 
R. Bernhardt. 


Twenty-seven salesmen joined the 
club, which will co-operate with the New 
Orleans Paint Club and the two con- 
tracting painters’ associations, in co- 
operative sales work. 


PAD, 13 .YEARS OLDS PULIS 


The advertising department of Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., were surprised the 
other day to receive, from an up-state 
town, a coupon from an ad placed in 
August of 1912. The signer even had 
the old firm name and address on his en- 
velope. The officials of the house of De- 
voe were so pleased with this delayed in- 
quiry that they will have it framed and 
hung in the reception room. 


LOUISVILLE SALESMEN MEET 


The Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club 
of Louisville was organized April 5 at 
a meeting called by Arthur M. East, of 
the Save the Surface Campaign. A tem- 
porary organization was effected, with 
John Davis as chairman. Mr. Davis will 
appoint the necessary committees to draw 
up a constitution and by-laws, and the 
club will elect permanent officers at a 
future meeting. 


NEW “HOLE IN 1” MEMBER 


James D. McDonald, of Benjamin 
Moore & Co., New York, has been elected 
a member of the “Hole in One” club. 
He recently made the unusual shot of 170 
yards to the fifth hole of the Sayville 
Golf and Country Club, Long Island. Mr. 
McDonald is a former president of the 
Travelers’ Association of the Local Paint 
and Allied Trades. 


NEW JERSEY OUTING 
AT REDBANK, JUNE 17 


The annual outing of the Travelers’ 
Association of New Jersey will be held 
at the Shrewsbury Country Club, near 
Red Bank, New Jersey, which is on the 
Atlantic coast, Wednesday, June 17. The 
announcement of the date and place was 
made by Chairman Harrison Morrow, of 
the Entertainment committee, at the 
regular meeting of the association, held 
at the Newark Athletic club, Friday eve- 
ning, May 1. Vice-President J. G. Bush 
presided in the absence of President O. 
G. Schaefer, who was out of the city on 
business. 

The members were instructed to meet 
in Lincoln Park, Newark, opposite the 
Elks’ club, at 8/30 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of June 17, and will proceed from 
there by motor to the club grounds, where 
there are golf links, baseball grounds, 
bathing beaches and other attractions. 
Luncheon will be served on the arrival 
at the clubhouse and dinner will follow 
in the evening. This outing will con- 
clude the activities of the New Jersey 
association until the fall season. 


At the meeting of the club held April 
17, President W. G. Lahey, of the Na- 
tional Save the Surface Salesmen’s As- 
sociation, reported that he had attended 
a luncheon the day before, at which the 
arrangements for the paint trade con- 
ference in New York City on May 11 and 
12 had been discussed. Mr. Lahey had 
pledged the hearty co-operation of the 
New Jersey salesmen, and on motion, the 
secretary was instructed to send out 
letters to the Jersey manufacturers and 
jobbers, requesting them to ask their 
sales representatives to attend the sales- 
men’s meeting during the conference. 

The application of Herbert Ehrlich, 
representing ‘the Hazard Lead Works, 
having been duly approved, he was 
elected to membership. 

Fred Andres reported the death of 
Fred C. Porter, a former member, who 
passed away at Mansfield, Ohio, on April 
4. A letter of condolence was ordered 
sent to his mother, as well as one of 
sympathy to his employers, the Keystone 
Varnish company. 


BE. G. Smith, who joined Breining 
Bros., Inc., paint makers, Hoboken, in 
1921, as a salesman, has been made 
district manager for New England and 
New York State. Before joining the 
Breinig organization, he had _ been, 
since 1909, with the Bridgeport Wood 
Finishing company. 


John Pine, representative for the Mu- 
ralo company, Chicago, has recovered 
from his recent operation and is back 
at his desk once more. 


L. R. Atwood, of the Peaslee Gaul- 
bert company, Louisville and Mrs. At- 
wood are on a month’s cruise in the West 
Indies. 


i 
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This door 

...was 100 years 
old 

...had 20 layers 
of paint 


— SS 


Lingerwett removed the whole 
20 layers in 9 minutes 


Try Lingerwett yourself—at our risk 


In 9 minutes actual working time Our offer to you 
Lingerwett removed 20 layers of You have read our claims. Now 
paint from a staunch old door, 100 prove them at our risk. Can any- 
years old. thing be fairer? 


Just try. We prepay shipment. 
Bill you. If you like Lingerwett bet- 
ter than anything else—pay us. If 
not return the bill with your reason 
why. 


Lingerwett eats up hard paint and 
varnish jobs. Works and cuts quickly. 
Dries slowly. Cleans fast. No 
oumming. 


Lingerwett is the cheapest because 


fastest. And easiest. Send now. Use your own letter- 


Lingerwett removes varnish, paint, | ¢ad. Help us keep out all but pro- 


enamel, shellac. All swiftly. Easily. fessional painters. | 
And brushes are kept soft, un- ; : 
gummed, clean. Wilson Imperial Company 


| NEWARK, N.J. 
Three things more. Lingerwett 


never raises the grain. Never darkens Murphy Varnish Company of Canada 
oe re : Manufacturing Agents 
wood. Never injures your own skin. Nhrtiths princi 
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VOE OFFICES MOVE UPTOWN, NEW YORK 
evoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., America’s oldest manufacturer of 
jt and varnish products, will move its national headquar- 
,and New York branch office about July 1 from 101 Fulton 
xet to the new Brentano Building at 1-11 West Forty-seventh 
set, just off Fifth Avenue. 

he “House of Devoe” was founded in 1754, which makes 
iot only the oldest commercial establishment in New York, 
one of the five oldest concerns in the United States still 
ig business. The company has seen New York City grow 
n less than 5,000 inhabitants to its present population of 
» 6,000,000. As a business institution it is older than the 
ted States. 

} leaving 101 Fulton Street the Devoe organization is de- 
ing a neighborhood in which it has been located since its 
jdation 171 years ago. The company was founded at the 
ier of Water and Fletcher Streets, where it remained for 
years. 

1 1855 the business expanded and they moved into larger 
rters at Fulton and Dutch Streets. For the past fifty years 
company has occupied the entire building at the corner of 
ton and William Streets. The present Fulton Street retail 
is one of the landmarks of lower New York. 

he old retail store will remain where it is. 


{MINGHAM, ALABAMA, SALESMEN ORGANIZE 
t a meeting of salesmen held April 8 at the Tutwiler hotel, 
mingham, Ala., C.:B. Mills, of the Guarantee Hardware 
Paint company, was elected president of the Save the Sur- 
» Salesmen’s club of Birmingham, starting with twelve 
nbers. The other officers are W. H. Harris, Acme White 
d and Color Works, first vice-president; James A. Evans, 
ne Paint company, second vice-president; E. M. Lathem, 
ne White Lead and Color Works, secretary; M. H. Caraway, 
ison Paint and Varnish company, treasurer. In addition 
the officers J. W. Allen, Acme company, and J. HE. McCool, 
mingham Paint and Glass company, were elected directors, 


N. J. ZINC OPENS BRANCHES 


nmnouncement is made by The New Jersey Zinc company of 
appointment of the Southeastern Compress and Warehouse 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. (Candler Warehouse), to stock their Zinc 
de and Lithopone products in the South. The New Jersey 
e company has opened a new warehouse in Richmond, The 
ginia Bonded Warehouse corporation, 1709 East Carey Street. 


a ® 
i emp |olerior Wall Decoration 
4) NTERIOR: WALL |; 
a) | DECOR ATION! Practical Working Methods for Plain and 
yar MRAN AI EST GURT ty OA AUOAIMIIIL STOP a ‘i 
a Decorative Finishes, New and 
Practical Working Methods | Standard Treatments 

} By F. N. VANDERWALKER 

The following brief outline shows the 
scope of this work: 

PAWN ORES Re WTO SV MN The New Artistic and the Novelty 
BRS, APP th | il I Finishes; Color Stippling; Glaze Colors, 


(| Ley 


La iy ORS 4 


WHI! VANDERWALKER ///1/)| s)1.] 


Tiffany Blending and Mottling Spatter 
Work; Plaster Staining; Sand Float; 
Sponge-Stipple; Spanish Palm Finish; 
Roman Travertine; Old English; Hol- 
land; French Caen Stone; Italian Plaster 
and other Artistic Rough Textures; 
Decorative Wall Panels. 

Plain Painting Jobs and Calcimining Methods; 
Surfaces; Hanging Wall Fabrics. 

Fully illustrated with 126 views of new finishes, tools and equip- 
ment, 451 pages. Bound in leatherette. Price, $4.00. 


Other Practical Books for Painters 
House Painting Methods, with the Brush and Spray Gun. By 
Vanderwalker. Pub. May, 1925. 400 pp. and color chart. Cloth, $2.00. 
The Mixing of Colors and Paints, by Vanderwalker. A new book 
on color harmony, color use and a complete guide to mixing 
colors and paints. 296 pages $2.00 
Automobile Painting, by Vanderwalker. 
practical way. 210 pages. Cloth 
Modern Painters’ Cyclopedia. 
plates. 
Estimates, Costs and Profits, by Vanderwalker. Shows how to 
figure correctly. Cloth ee PL 
New Stencils and Their Use, by Vanderwalker. Latest styles and 
methods as applied to interior decorating. Cloth $1.25 
New Hardwood Finishing. Including Wood Preparation, Staining 
and Polishing. $1.50 
Scene Painting and Bulletin Art, by Atkinson. Fully illustrated, 
beautifully bound in cloth $4.00 
A Show at Show Cards, by Atkinson. A practical Guide to Show 
Card Writing. 120 Designs, 35 Alphabets. Cloth $4.00 
Sign Painting, by Atkinson. Practical Instruction and 75 Alpha- 
bets. Cloth $4.00 


Preparing the 


ette 
The Signist’s Modern Book of Alphabets. 
Put an X before the title which you want in the above 
list and mail it with the price. Your money back in 
5 days if books are not satisfactory. 
FREE—Catalogue listing and describing over 150 valuable books for 
home study in every branch of mechanics. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., PUBLISHERS 1012 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


_ NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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LAVA-VAR 
ENAMEL 


AVA-VAR Enamel assures all 
the best features you’ve ever 
found in enamels, minus the many 
disadvantages you’ve experienced. 


LAVA-VAR Enamel, the new Fel- 
ton-Sibley product, covers a larger 
Surface more perfectly, it flows 
readily, does not drag, dries 
smoothly and quickly and shows no 
laps or sags. 


LAVA-VAR Enamel comes in white’ 
and ivory. 


Ask us for full information on 
LAVA-VAR Enamel. 


FELTON-SIBLEY € CO.1e. 


ed Ssh ee N. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


FELTON? SIBLEY 


IN olors, Paints ant ape A Since 1863 ot 
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Whose 

business 

is it ? | 
It goes to the contractor who can show | 


why his bid is low without sacrificing 


good results. 


Maybe it’s a rubbed-down interior where 
your competitor's bid is made on the 
basis of pumice-rubbed enamel. Flat 
white paint, rubbed with Wetordry and 
water, will enable you to produce an 
equally attractive finish at considerably 
lower cost. 

Maybe it’s a revarnishing job. Again 
Wetordry can lower your costs below 
those of the competitor who doesn’t use 
Wetordry, and your job will be the bet- 
ter of the two in the end. 

“Wetordry for 


mentions a 


Our little red leaflet, 
the Painter and Decorator,” 
number of additional economies possible 
with 


THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
PRODUCERS OF 3-M BRAND ABRASIVES 


795 FOREST STREET 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Please send me the 
red leaflet ‘Wetor- 
dry for the Painter 
and Decorator.” 
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ww YORK TO DISCUSS 
2ARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


general conference of the paint and 
nish trade of New York, Connecticut 
New Jersey will be held in the Com- 
jore Hotel, New York City, Monday 
Tuesday, May 11 and 12, for the 
pose of discussing and promoting the 
jal payment plan for financing paint- 
contracts. These meetings are being 
ertised and supported by the Travel- 
Association of Paint and Allied 
des of New Jersey, and also of New 


k. 
he following is the program for the 
| days’ meeting as announced: 


MONDAY, MAY 11 
M—MEETING OF MANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


earn what the new installment plan for 
iting will do for you. 5 
\ M—MBEETING OF SALESMEN (IN- 
JDING RETAIL DEALERS’ CLERKS) 
_ salesman should understand the 
tial Payment Plan for painting and 
w how it will benefit him. 

ETING OF PAINTING CONTRACTORS 
entracting painter increases his business. 
eives cash payment for his work—no 
ection worries or financial responsibilities. 
eontractor can afford to miss this meet- 
—attendance means dollars in your 


Ket. 
TUESDAY, MAY 12 
P M—MEETING OF PAINT AND 
HARDWARE RETAILERS 

he retailer will profit in two ways— 
ie and learn how. 

P. M—MASS MEETING — ENTIRE 

TRADE 


lass meeting—entire trade. Ladies wel- 


e. : 

‘our reel feature film showing romance 
Paint and Varnish. Meeting open to 
rybody connected with the manufacture, 
§ and application of paint and varnish 
uding dealers, clerks, and journeyman 
nters. 

hese meetings sponsored by the Save the 
face Campaign entered in cooperation 
nh the Paint and Varnish trade in the 
ond Federal Reserve District, including 
nt, Oil and Varnish clubs, State and 
al Master Painters association, Paint 
| Hardware Dealers association, also Save 
Surface Salesmen’s clubs. 


ATTHEWS CORPORATION 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


‘he annual meeting of the stockholders 
the W N. Matthews corporation was 
d at the office of the corporation in 
Louis on March 3, and the following 
ectors were elected for the ensuing 
r: W.N. Matthews, Claude L. Mat- 
ws, James R. Kearney, M. C. Cocley, 
1 C. C. Fredericks. 

the annual meeting of the board of di- 
tors was held on March 11 at the of- 
s of the corporation in St. Louis and 
. following officers were elected: W. 
Matthews, president; Claude L. Mat- 
WS, vice-president and _ treasurer, 
mes R. Kearney, vice-president and 
nager electrical sales; and M. C. Coo- 
, secretary. : 
‘. CG. Fredericks, formerly vice-presl- 
it and general manager of the corpora- 
n, left its employ on the above date. 
lon T. Stevens succeeds S. J. Hunt 
director of sales. 


CRETARY DABELSTEIN’S 
MESSAGE TO THE CRAFT 


(Continued from page 41 ) 


mple facilities have been provided 
ch assistance as was possible was 
ven by your secretary, and an in- 
ease in membership was reported. 
lese two activities were started 
rough enthusiasm created by the first 
Ws publications in the trade jour- 
ls, as well as quite a few individual 
quests. The committee in session 
dking over these reports, instructed 
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your secretary to continue these 
at headquarters for the comfort of all 
who have come and to top off the 
meeting, the Michigan State associa- 
tion will have its convention the day 
following the meeting. The list of of- 
ficers and the Executive Board were 
published last month in the hope of 
acquainting the membership with the 
representatives of the several States 
and Provinces. Now it rests with the 
individual, if there is anything in his 
mind that should be brought to the 
attention of the Executive Board, to 
see that your representative is in- 
formed and represents you at this 
meeting. 


The International convention seems 
far off, but nevertheless those en- 
trusted with the care of same in the 
city of Philadelphia, have advised 
me through Charles Fowler, chairman 
of the committee, that the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel has been engaged as 
headquarters. This hotel has 1,200 
rooms, and 500 rooms have been set 
aside for our use. There are, how- 
ever, many other first class hotels, and 
the comfort of all are assured. Mr. 
Fowler, in behalf of the committee, 
speaks very enthusiastically, and all 
who know our good friend Fowler 
know Charlie only speaks the truth, 
and when he says that Philadelphia 
will have the best convention ever he 
knows, you had better start to put 
away your pennies now for the trip to 


Philadelphia in February, 1 to 5, 1926. 


oss last I have to say, and then I 
will keep quiet for a month, is 
that the replies to the wage scale have 
been returned in goodly numbers— 
out of 250 secretaries, 158 have re- 
plied; the other secretaries are on va- 
cation or otherwise detained from re- 
plying, and I sincerely hope they are 
not disabled or ill. THE PAINTERS 
MaGAzINE has volunteered to print 
this list complete for us in another 
part of the magazine, in this way sav- 
ing the association a large expense, 
which otherwise would be necessary 
for printing, postage, etc. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to have a 
number of copies struck off at a small 
expense to us, should anyone desire 
additional copies. This list shows dis- 
tinctly that we are not by any means 
working along any degree of equality, 
as far as price goes, and a careful 
study of these differences is very in- 
teresting. 

Remember the association, and by 
so doing, you will endeavor to bring 
one new member to your next local 
meeting. 


—2 at¥ Be IIE (OE 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Address, 156 West 99th Street, 
New York City. 
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You'll have calls 
this spring for 
these quick sellers 


“CLEANS. 
WALL PAPER 


AND S 
WINDow SHADE ; 
Th READY MIXED cy 


SABSORENE Mra co.5TL® 


ABSORENE -Wall Paper Cleaner 


20 CENTS PER CAN 


Send in your orders now so 
that you will have them in 
stock when SPRING OPENS 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 
15 CENT SIZE 
“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


Paint 
Hardwoo' 


RE MOMES 


Paint and Varnish 


awe (Ihgotene “3° 
USA 


St Louis 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


W arehousesin Leading Markets 
Jobbers Everywhere 


THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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CE W HILO Floor Enamel is a liquid coat: 
ing, applied like paint. It spreads eas- 


ily, levels smoothly, hides intensely. 
When dry it presents a non-porous, 
wearprool, oilproof, waterproof sur- 
face; softly lustrous. 


It makes old worn floors of wood or 
cement attractive and serviceable. It 
adds a pleasing effect to new floors. 


Hilo Floor Enamel comes in six non- 

fading colors offering a choice for 

every decorative need, in or out of 
_ doors. 


You are now invited to pass on Hilo 
Floor Enamels in your own fashion. 


Here's the coupon for your convenience — 


I 
Brooklyn, New York | 
Gentlemen: | 
| 

| 


I 

I 

| 

| All right, send us sample of your new member— Hilo Floor Enamel. 

| I am eager to test it, and will tell you how it impressed me. 

[ Name) 'y 2. cv ep bate Sake oe oe ] 
| 

].  Addressia A Puke. ak: cit sae tt te A oi ooo ae EN ene Sale 
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Think of This 


After a master painter tries Carrara White and 
Fres-Co-Lite once, he uses them alwavs. 


Need we say more? 


Carrara White 


—as white and as permanent as the marble 
from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil’ enamel 
for inside or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite 
A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
heavy body. Easy brushing and wonderful 
opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 
attractive shades. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle them—send us his 
name. 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ball 
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Zailway Paint Shop Gossip 


By M. C. Hillick 


AASTER Painter L. A. Wilder, of the 
Beech Grove, Ind., shops of the Big 
our, has been performing feats in 
onthly output work which have gained 
im attention along the entire line; 
joreover, these painting repairs have 
sen consistent with past standards of 
aality maintained for many years on 
iis important system. 
‘Master Painter J. HE. Blocksidge, of 
ie Carbondale, Pa., shops of the Dela- 
are and Hudson company, has recently 
xturned from a vacation spent in Ber- 
da. Mr. Blocksidge is in his fiftieth 
sar of service with the D. & H., and 
aspite his years ranks as the champion 
ig distance “hiker” in that neck of the 
oods. 

Martin L. Shaffer, formerly master 
ainter at the Baltimore, Md., shops of 
ie Northern Central, and more recently 
: charge of painting affairs at the New- 
rk, N. J., shops of the Pennsylvania, 
; now traveling railway representative 
— the Bigelow Varnish company, New- 
rk, N. J. 

The car shops of the New York Central, 
t Buffalo, N. Y., were partially destroyed 
y fire on the night of April 21, and as 

result Foreman Painter Joseph Hoff- 
1an’s ‘“‘boys” suffered a temporary 
clipse. 

At the new shops of the Southern Rail- 
oad, Hayne, S. C., devoted to the re- 
air and painting of freight and pas- 
anger equipment cars all operations are 
etting into their normal stride. The 
aint shops is in charge of H. B. Weis- 
arber, who has been promoted from the 
pencer, N. C., shops of the company, 
here he had been in charge for sev- 
ral months previous. Mr. Weisgarber 
served his apprenticeship under the vet- 
ran J. S. Gilmer, at the Knoxville, Tenn., 
hops of the Southern. 

The New York Central has placed 
rders for fifty all steel passenger train 
ars. This order has been distributed 
rith the American Car and Foundry com- 
any, Standard Steel Car company, and 
he Pressed Steel Car company, and for 
laster Painter Dewitt C. Sherwood these 
rders carry a wide scope of inspection 
uties of an exacting nature. 

H. H. Morgan, master painter of the 
entral Railway of Georgia, at Savan- 
ah, Ga., is as proud as Lucifer tricked 
ut with a Peter Pan tie, for only re- 
ently he was ushered into a new and 
p-to-the-minute coach paint shop 
quipped with every modern labor say- 
ng and production promoting device. 
lverybody about the new plant is say- 
ng, “How are you, Horace?” And, of 
ourse, Horace is all right—and no 
1elodious plantation songbird is happier. 

Master Painter E. E. Shedd, of the 
pringfield, Mass., shops of the Boston 
nd Albany, has recently inspected and 
he company placed in service fifty 
uburban passenger cars built by the 
sgood-Bradley Car company, Worcester, 
lass. The seating capacity of these cars 
$s 100 people. The painting and finish- 
ng was well performed by Master Painter 
. H. Comstock, of the Osgood-Bradley 
ompany. 

The Pennsylvania has decided to name 
ts fast freight trains which lets the 
ictorial sign painter into his own. The 
ompany is starting out with the follow- 
ng named trains: The Ironmaster, Man 
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JOHN D. BRAINERD 


OHN D. BRAINERD, foreman locomo- 

tive painter of the Lehigh Valley 
shops, Sayre, Pennsylvania, was born in 
Athens, Pennsylvania, December 18, 1869, 
and was educated in the public schools 
of that town. He learned the trade of 
carriage painting under Henry Stulen, an 
old-school vehicle painter of that period. 
Having completed his apprenticeship he 
for a time assisted in painting and dec- 
orating the coaches which Peter Herdic 
made famous on the foremost streets of 
the chief American cities until the trol- 
ley-cars came and wiped the spectacular 
invention off the economic landscape. 


In April, 1899, young Brainerd entered 
the employ of the Lehigh Valley, at the 
Sayre shops, and worked as a journey- 
man painter in the locomotive depart- 
ment until 1900, when he was appointed 
assistant foreman painter in charge of 
locomotive work under the late W. H. 
Dutton, then general foreman painter of 
the shops. When the new locomotive 
shops were built and opened in 1905 Mr. 
Brainerd was made foreman locomotive 
painter at Sayre, a title he still retains. 


For twenty years prior to his recent 
resignation Mr. Brainerd served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of Sayre, 
officiating as presiding officer for several 
years and contributing in a large way to 
the definite constructive work of the 
board, which has been instrumental in 
placing the Sayre public school system 
in a foremost position on the educational 
map of Pennsylvania. 


E. W. Howe, the Kansas philosopher 
and writer, has stated the fundamentals 
of life as diligence, industry, efficiency 
and politeness, and here in the shadow 
of older and more frigid customs we find 
these simple Western rules of practice 
being lived by a citizenship of which J. 
D. Brainerd is a representative in so 
quiet and worthy a manner that they are 
daily interpreted in terms of human ser- 
vice. 
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o’ War, The Accelerator, The Bison, The 
Standard, The Blue Goose, The Comet, 
Uncle Sam, The Greyhound, The Eclipse, 
The Yankee, Star Union Line, The 
Packer, The Mercury, The Arrow, The 
Gas Wagon, The Hummer, Blue Streak, 
The Bullet, The Rocket, Spark Plug, The 
Eagle, The Meteor. 

W. H. Truman, for many years master 
painter at the New Bern, N. C., shops of 


the Norfolk and Southern, has retired 
from the service of the company, and is 
now engaged in the sign painting busi- 
ness in New Bern. Mr. Truman’s suc- 
cessor to the vacancy created by his 
resignation is Grover Grist, a competent 
and promising man. W. H. Truman will 
be remembered by a wide circle of old- 
time attendants at the conventions of 
the former M. C. and’ li. P. A., and of 
its successor, the present Equipment 
Painting Section, at which events he for 
many years rarely failed to be present. 

The recent tornado that swept the 
shops of the Southern railroad at Prince- 
ton, Ind., into. a conglomerate pile of 
kindling wood and twisted steel, inci- 
dentally destroying the coach shop and 
painting quarters over which Master 
Painter W. B. Franklin exercised super- 
vision, has resulted in a definite plan of 
reconstruction work that is designed to 
replace the plant to its original con- 
dition and in some particulars increase 
the facilities. Mr. Franklin, under the 
construction plan now ouflined will have 
better housing quarters and improved 
shop facilities. 
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NEW YORK PAINTERS HOLD 
“GET ACQUAINTED DINNER” 
Two hundred master painters and dec- 

orators, representing the seven associa- 
tions of the craft in Greater New York, 
dined together in the first of a series of 
“Get Acquainted Dinners’ Wednesday 
evening, May 6, in the dining room of 
the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation club, 34 West Thirty-third street. 
The dinner was called by and in charge 
of Alfred E. Joy, president of the New 
York State Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, who presided as 
toastmaster. The purpose of the gather- 
ing, as announced, by Mr. Joy, was to 
bring the members of the various asso- 
ciations into closer relationship in both 
the business of the craft and also the af- 
fairs of the organization. 

Walter S. Faddis, president of the 
Building Trades Employers’ association, 
welcomed the painters in behalf of his 
organization, and Otto Grimmer, .presi- 
dent of the New York City Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators association, greeted 
them in behalf of his association. 

The principal address was by Joseph 
L. Morris, of the Federal Reserve bank, 
who spoke on “Getting and Giving 
Credit.” Other speakers were Carl H. 
Dabelstein, general secretary of the In- 
ternational Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, who told of the prog- 
ress that organization is making; Frank 
Williams; William H. Moeller, president 
of the Contracting Painters and Dec- 
orators association of New York City; 
Augustus H. Potts, Leo Schultz, W. F. 
Poley, George Whigelt, and A. J. Rosen- 
thal. Mr. Rosenthal predicted a time 
when the entire craft will be joined to- 
gether in one organization for the regula- 
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tion of working conditions, wages and 
other associated business. ‘ . 

H. G. Sidford, representing the many- 
facturers; and H. J. Jones, representing 
the salesmen; also spoke. James Will. 
iams, chirman of the Entertainment 
Committee having in charge that part 
of the program for the convention of 
the State Master Painters association, to 
be held in Westminster Park, Thousand 
Islands, in July, outlined an attractive 
series of features that have been ar. 
ranged and invited every master painter 
and decorator to come to that convention 
and to bring his family. 

At the conclusion of the evening it was. 
voted to hold four such dinners during | 
the year. | 


NEW JERSEY CONVENTION, | 
ASBURY PARK, JULY 1417] 


The summer convention of the New 
Jersey State Association of Master _ 
Painters and decorators will be held in| 
the Ocean hotel, Asbury Park, July 14, | 
15,16 and 17. These dates were definitely | 
fixed by the action of the New Jersey | 
State Executive board, which met at New- | 
ark, Thursday evening, May 7. A. 6. 
Rapp, of the Pittsburg Plate Glass com- 
pany; and R. L. Hallett, of the National) 
Lead company; were announced as two 
of the speakers who will appear on the | 
program. 


Bertrand Cholet, formerly assistant | 
manager of Atlanta art department of | 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., has been | 
promoted to traveling art instructor. He | 
leaves shortly on a trip through the mid- | 
dle west and will be present at the open- | 
ing of the new Devoe stores at Detroit 
and Cleveland. 
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lost Accounting and Estimating 


st of a Series of Articles for the Master Painter and Decorator Written From the Stand- 


point of a Practical and Accurate View of the Problems That Are 


Constantly Coming Before the Craft 


J presenting this series of articles, by 
of bookkeeping, cost accounting and estimating, The Painters Maga. 
for the master painter and decorator. At the present time there ss pro 


By Arthur J. Peel 


Consulting Accountant. 


Copyright, 1925, By The Painters Magazine. 

Mr. Peel, an expert consulting accountant, dealing with a simplified system 
sine feels that it is undertaking a real service 
bably no subject, or group of subjects, that 


ceiving more attention in the craft. These articles will be found to be easily understandable and easily adaptable. 


ny shop. Their application to work of the master painter and decora 
s and to a more prosperous condition in the craft everywhere. Mr. 


i¢ July issue of The Painters Magazine. 


Part I 


OUR years ago I had an interest- 
ing conversation with Mr. A. 
H. McGhan, then general sec- 

‘y of the International Associa- 

of Master House Painters and 

yrators, on the subject of book- 
ing and accounting methods in 
industry. Mr. McGhan, out of 
fullness of his experience, told 
nany things that threw a new light 
that I already had some knowledge 
vained in the course of profes- 
al work in public accountancy. One 
rer on which we were perfectly 
ed, was the need for standardiza- 
of bookkeeping methods in the 

t, and included in this was the 

ng feeling that simplicity of prac- 

must characterize any accounting 
em if it is to meet the needs of the 
ter painter. But this simplicity 

t not be at the expense of com- 

eness of accounting information. 

accounting system is worthy of the 
le that does not devetop the fol- 
ing facts of any business: 

-What is the businsss worth? 

-What does it cost to run? 

(a) Overhead expense 

(b) Trading and operating expense 

-What is the income from each 
source? 

(c) Contracts and jobbing 

(d) Retail store business 

-What is the Profit or Loss? 


(e) On the business as a whole, by 
month 


Your Questions 


Invited 


I F you have any comments 
to make, or questions to 
ask, as you read this series 
of articles we shall be glad 
to receive them and Mr. 
Peel will undertake to an- 


-swer any inquiries that you 


may have. It is the desire 
of The Painters Magazine 
to make this a real service 
—100 per cent to the mas- 
ter painter and decorator. 
Make your comments tothe 
editor of The Painters Mag- 
azine, Twelve Gold street, 
New York, N. Y., and they 
will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


(f) On individual jobs and con- 
tracts 
(g) On retail store trade 


These things are elemental in all 


tor will tend towards a standardization of con- 
Peel’s second articie in the series will follow 


business. No man can conduct his af- 
fairs safely nor intelligently, unless 
he knows something about each of the 
phases of business activity mentioned 
above. 

The International association had, 
at that time, taken the initial step to- 
wards awakening the consciousness of 
the trade to the urgent need for some 
sort of uniformity of principle and 
practice, both in estimating and in 
accounting. I have before me four 
simple forms which were prepared by 
the association, and distributed to all 
master craftsmen who applied for 
them. They are as simple as can be, 
but what success attended this initial 
effort I am not in a position to say. I 
know that there are still a great many 
paint shops that are suffering from a 
lack of proper accounting records; I 
have seen income tax returns in Wash- 
ington that were silent evidences of the 
struggles that many men in the trade 
went through while making them up. 
At the same time I gladly bear wit- 
ness to the fact that there are also 
many men in the painting and dec- 
orating business who are doing splen- 
didly in the matter of good account- 
ing practice. This applies not only in 
the States but in Canada. These men 
have no difficulty in preparing their 
income tax returns; when they need 
temporary accommodation at the 
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banks, they can furnish a statement 
at short notice that is intelligent and 
trustworthy. Talking to a bank man- 
ager a short time ago, I asked him 
what his reaction was to proper ac- 
counting methods in the construction 
trades. He replied that the inability 
of so many master tradesmen to fur- 
nish a proper statement of their af- 
fairs had closed the door to many a 
loan that would otherwise have been 
extended. Yet another very important 
outcome of good accounting is, that the 
master painter in estimating is safe, 
because he know his costs. A business 
is only as strong as its accounting, be- 
cause it is only an accounting that re- 
flects its strength. 


A great deal has been written on the » 


subject of accounting and its relative 
importance in the world of business 
and trade, and I am not going to 
waste the reader’s time in going over 
the ground. If you are reading this 
article, it is because you are interested, 
to some extent at least, in the sub- 
ject of better bookkeeping methods, 
in the industry. I look upon a set 
of accounts as serving the same pur- 
pose as a thermometer. We _ don’t 
need a thermometer to tell us when 
water is hot, or when it is cold; but 
we do need it to tell how hot, and the 
degree of coldness. It is just the same 
with modern accounts; we don’t need 
them to inform us that we are paynig 
out money and taking in money, but 
we do need them to tell us how much 
we are paying out, and, what is more 
important, the purposes of this ex- 
penditure; how much we are receiv- 
ing, and the sources of income. One 
of the best definitions of accountancy, 
and one that gives in a minimum of 
words a completeness of meaning, is 
the following: 


Accountancy is that which has to do 
with the recording, summarizing, and 
verifying of facts concerning the ac- 
quisition, production, conservation, 
and transfer of values. 


It would be difficult to get beyond 
this; it covers the whole story. A 
method of recording, collecting and ac- 
cumulating under a set of simple ac- 
counts, and proving every transaction 
that has to do with getting something, 
producing something, keeping some- 
thing, and selling something. 

To the man who still has the idea 
that accounting is only the business 
of recording payments and recepits of 
money, I would commend this defi- 
nition. For many centuries book- 
keeping was little more than a record 
of money transactions. Today the ac- 
counting for money is only a small 
part of the subject. 

The conservation of values is a very 
important purpose of accounting. It 
has taken the industrial and business 
world a long time to recognize that 
stock, in the form of material, sup- 
plies, product, and merchandise, is as 
much an accountable value as cash 
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in the bank, or in the till. Even to- 
day there are far too many men, in all 
industries, who fail to provide proper 
safeguards for stock and merchandise 
values. I have been in a_painter’s 
storeroom when a man has come in 
from a job for a quart tin of paint, 
and he has gone to the shelves and 
helped himself without making any 
record at the time the paint is taken. 
Suppose he never makes a record? 
Or suppose instead of using it on the 
job he takes it home to paint the 
porch? A simple system, a very sim- 
ple system, will provide the necessary 
safeguards and at the same time deal 
adequately with transfers of stock 
values. We will take up this aspect 
of the subject later on. 


W YHAT is the real purpose of ac- 

counts? The master painter 
will say that they are for the purpose 
of establishing charges against cus- 
tomers. This is obvious, of course, 
but the man who cannot see the 
obvious will never see that which is 
not so obvious. There are other rea- 
sons why we must keep accounts, and 
these will develop as we proceed. I 
want to mention one, however, at this 
stage, because it is not usually fea- 
tured. Modern conditions in the 
world of industry demand that our 
accounts shall have a current value. 
It is not sufficient that they record 
things that are past, work that is com- 
pleted, nor the cost of the horse that 
was stolen when the stable door was 
open! A very important function of 
a modern accounting system is to 
provide a means by which the master 
painter, for instance, can control his 
costs while work is in progress. More 
than this, an accounting system, to be 
of the utmost value, must show the 
master craftsman how to beat his es- 
timated costs. Lest you should think 
that I am idealizing or that I am an 
impracticable illusionary, let me hasten 
to assure you that if I fail to prove 
that the system which we are to con- 
sider in these pages accomplishes this 
purpose I shall have failed in my ob- 
ject. The system which will be 
presented is essentially a cost system. 

We shall profit if we take a brief 
survey of the whole ground to be cov- 
ered. For one thing it will help to 
destroy any fear on the part of the 
reader that he will not be able to fol- 
low with ease each step. This method 
of bookkkeeping is particularly for 
the man who cannot afford to employ 
an accountant. Even if he does em- 


ploy a bookkeeper of average ability, 


and is not dependent on his own ef- 
forts, he cannot do better than give 
consideration to these articles. 

In modern times, the tactics of war 
demand that before an attack is made 
on the enemy’s lines an aerial survey 
be made by airplane. This is what 
we will do now. Exhibit “A” is a 
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chart of a simple accounting syste 
for the master painter and decoratg 
One can say, by means of a char 
more than can be said in pages of typ 
and I have frequently had eviden 
of the fact that when a man is ab 
to visualize the whole plan of accoun 
ing, that which perhaps seemed con 
plicated before is completely cleare 
up. In using a similar chart for me 
in the plumbing and heating trade 
some interesting things occurred,’ Fy. 
example, the president of a big pluml 
ing business in New York Staj 
wrote and said that the chart had give 
them an idea which had meant a cot! 
siderable saving in their method | 
bookkeeping. This was a surprise {| 
me because I was not writing for th 
man who had a real accounting sy; 
tem, but for the smaller man wh 
wanted done. Therefore, if a grec 
deal of what is presented here in th 
first four or five articles, appears ek 
mentary to the man who knows a 
about good accounting methods an. 
uses them—and it certainly is elemer 
tary—perhaps, at some point alon| 
the line, even the expert in accouni 
ing may pick up something worth 
while. I am quite sure that later 0 
there will be much to interest the ma 
with an accounting system, and I hop. 
I may be able to render a service t 
everyone who reads this article, if : 
is only to show that most men in track 
where they have representative book 
keeping systems, may cut down thei 
work and sacrifice nothing in the wa 
of vital information. | 


Nee let us get down to the chari 
All bookkeeping, if planne 
scientifically, and in accordance wit, 
the demands of modern busines: 
naturally divides itself into two group 
of accounts; those necessary for mak 
ing up a balance sheet (a statemen 
of assets and liabilities), and thos. 
that reflect the result of tradi g op 
erations, and determine the profit O 
loss, made or sustained, by the busi 
ness. The purpose of the balance shee 
group of accounts is to determine wha 
the business is worth. The purpos: 
of the profit and loss accounts (calle: 
in the chart “Operating accounts”) i 
to determine what the business make 
or loses as a result of its operations 
The Batance Sheet accounts are di 
vided into three small. groups, callec 
ASSETS, LIABILITIES a 
CAPITAL and RESERVES. Eact 
of these is sub-divided into smalle: 
groups, and these, in turn, are broker. 
up into individual accounts. It 1 
only these accounts that we need t¢ 
consider. The groupings are only fo1 
the purpose of getting the accounts if 
their proper order, and knowing whai 
they stand for. \ 
ASSETS. These are accounts 0! 
the things we own. They are classec 
as (1) Fixed, (2) Current, and (3) 


t i 


fj 
' 


A) 


Balance Sheet Alcs 


ixea 
ueren* | 
ryfarrea 


INVESTMENT 


or 


CAP. STOCK 


RESERVES] 
SURPLUS 


mere) «Fixed «assets are the 
'S§ we own that are fixed in value. 
example, if we own the shop in 
h we do business, and it is worth 
00, then this is a fixed asset. 
ourse the value may increase, 
erty values usually do, but its in- 


ed value is not recorded except. 


ng intervals, usually not until it 
Id. Then, there is the truck, or 
‘s, these have a fixed value, 
eciated once a year. Equipment 
as ladders, shop fittings, wall- 
r racks; all these are fixed assets. 
thing owned by the master painter 
used in the business, the value of 
h does not fluctuate from week to 
§ Or month to month, may be 
idered a fixed asset. 
trent assets are those values 
h we possess, but which continu- 
change in value from day to day. 
example, the cash in the bank; 
as we all know, varies in amount 
1 day to day. Included under 
group of asset accounts are 
€ values which are represented 
by things we actually possess, but 
vhat is due to us. For example, 
ve customers who have not yet 
their bills; what they owe is a 
ent asset. If we sold out. who- 


+ 
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CAPITAL & 
RESERVES LIABILITIES 


Cwinne nit 


Fixed 


Deferred 
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ever purchased the business would 
have to pay us for all the good open 
accounts with customers on our books. 
Notes, given by customers, come under 
the same category. Another impor- 
tant current asset is the value of the 
stock in hand, or the merchandise on 
our shelves and in the racks. 

Deferred assets won’t trouble the 
master-painter, as a rule. These in- 
clude such items as pre-paid expense, 
that is, payments made in advance for 
benefits and services which extend 
over a lengthy period. Insurance, for 
example; the unexpired portion of the 
premium paid is considered as an as- 
set, deferred. Some people consider 
pre-paid rent as a deferred asset. For 
the average business, however, it is 
not necessary to carry any accounts 
under this heading. 

LIABILITIES. Liability accounts 
are those that reflect what is owed by 
the business. Like the Asset accounts, 
this group is sub-divided into current, 
fixed, and deferred. 

Current liabilities are those liabili- 
ties, the amounts of which vary from 
day to day. For instance, our obliga- 
tions to the houses from which we 
buy paint, varnish, brushes and tools, 
wall-paper, and all other purchases 


1NCOME. 


Miscell. 
Income 


PROFIT 
C5 TOTES Far ee aly z 
Less 


9 
EL XHIBIT 4, 
TRADE GEAERAL 


OPERATIONS OVERHEAD 


foment 
Sundry Exp 
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from manufacturers, jobbers, and dis- 
tributors vary from day to day, or 
week to week. Other purchases of 
supplies and services must be in- 
cluded also. In the same manner, the 
amount of notes payable, or trade ac- 
ceptances, vary from day to day, and 
are included under the heading of 
current liabilities. 

Fixed liabilities are those that are 
more or less permanent in value, such 
as mortgages. 

Deferred liabilities are those that 
are spread over a long term in which 
to liquidate. For example, a pur- 
chase of equipment paid by long-term 
lease notes spread over a year would 
be shown under this heading. 

GAPITAL era md > RESERVES. 
These accounts reflect the amount of 
money invested in the business by the 
owner, the partners (if it is a part- 
nership), or, by investors, or stock- 
holders (if a corporation). 

The Reserves accounts are amounts 
set aside from the Surplus, to cover 
losses by depreciation of equipment, 
and by bad debts. These are account- 
ing entries only, as no actual money 
is set aside for this purpose. 

Surplus is an account in which is 
shown the net worth of the business. 


10 


When opening accounts for the first 
time, the surplus is credited with the 
difference between the total assets and 
the total liabilities, capital, and re- 
serves. All subsequent entries are 
transfers of net profits and net losses, 
and reductions in the values of fixed 
assets. 


This clears up all that we need to 
know at this stage concerning the 
Balance Sheet accounts. We _ shall 
now consider the Operating group. 
Thsee accounts are in a way more im- 
portant because they are more active. 
As already intimated, the operating ac- 
counts are for the purpose of record- 
ing all transactions that affect the cost 
of doing business, and the income de- 
rived from business activities. These 
accounts are segregated into three 
sub-groups: (1) Income, (2) Trade 
operations, and (3) General overhead 
expense. 

INCOME. The Income accounts 
are three in number. (1) An account 
reflecting the value of merchandise 
sales, made from the store: that is, re- 
tail sales of merchandise where the 
master-painter conducts a retail store 
business in addition to contracting and 
jobbing. (2) The value of work done 
under contract, and of jobbing orders. 
(3) Any income derived from the sale 
of equipment, junk, or income from 
any source other than retail merchan- 
dise sales or contract and jobbing 
work. Any income from investments 
of business capital would be shown 
under this heading. All entries to in- 
come accounts come from bills ren- 
dered to customers for work or ma- 
terial sold; from cash sales records; 
and from the cash book or journal. 

TRADE “"OPERATIONS-?~  inis 
group of accounts is for the purpose 
of recording all expense contracted or 
incurred, for the purpose of carrying 
on trade activities. We need to be 
very clear on this phase of the sub- 
ject so as not to confuse this class of 
expense with other expense which is 
merely incidental to business, and is 
not a direct trade expense. You will 
observe that trade operations are sub- 
divided into three accounts. First, 
there is the expense of running the 
store. If we employ a girl or a boy 
to look after customers who come to 
the store to purchase paint, varnish, 
enamels, hat-dyes, and other things 
carried by painters and directors doing 
a retail trade as well as a contracting 
and jobbing business, then his, or her, 
wages are chargeable direct to the 
store, because we wouldn’t have to 
employ anyone in this capacity if we 
did not keep a store. Then there is 
advertising of a particular character, 
which is necessary only because we 
are out for retail trade, selling mer- 
chandise. There will be also a cer- 
tain proportion of rent, light, heat, and 
other running expenses, which are 
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legitimately chargeable to the store end 
of the business. 

In contract and jobbing work we 
have three distinct classes of expense. 
Labor, material, and direct expense. 
The painter knows more about this 
perhaps than any other account, be- 
cause it is the one thing that he must 
keep a proper account of, regardless 
of any conditions that may exist. The 
labor does not include the salary of 
the master painter (if he takes one 
out of the business). Neither must it 
include the wages of anybody em- 
ployed solely in the store, in the of- 
fice, or in the stock room. Nor does 
it include the wages of craftsmen or 
helpers, for time spent in the shop 
getting material, cleaning up the stock- 
room, stacking shipments, or any other 
kind of work that is not chargeable to 
a specific contract or to jobbing work. 
By a process of elimination we have 
arrived at just what is chargeable to 
contract and jobbing labor account— 
actual time spent on contracts and 
jobs. Now this may include a part of 
a truck-driver’s time. It may, like- 
wise, include a portion of the boss’s 
time, if he is a working boss, by that 
I mean, if he works on the job with 
his men. 


Material, is the cost of all material 
such as paint, varnish, wall-paper, 
glass, putty, consumable supplies such 
as small brushes, etc., actually used 
on contract jobs and for jobbing work. 
It does not include the cost of any- 
thing that goes into the store and is 
placed on shelves and in racks for 
sale. Neither does it include anything 
that goes into the stock room. It does 
include all material delivered direct 
from the shippers to the job, and all 
material requisitioned on the stores, 
or stock-room, for use on contract 
work and jobs. 


Direct Expense. This includes in- 
cidental expenses incurred specially in 
connection with contracts and jobs, 
such as car fares, petty cash payments 
at the job, etc. 

GENERAL OVERHEAD EX- 
PENSE. This class of expense is as 
important as any other, though there 
are plenty of master-craftsmen who 
don’t realize it. When the painter 
hangs out his sign, from that moment 
he stands at some expense. He may 
not have a customer enter his store, 
nor get a contract nor a jobbing order, 
he still has some expenses to meet, 
because he is in business. He has rent 
to pay, lighting, heating, advertising, 
telephone, postage, printing, taxes, 
trade organization dues, subscripitons 
to trade papers, stock-room expense, 
the expenses incidental to selling his 
services and his merchandise; per- 
haps the wages of an office assistant, 
or shop assistant. All this is called 
overhead expense, and goes on just as 
long as he stays in business regardless 
of what business he gets. Any charge 


skeleton outline, but it 
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to customers for service render 
work performed, whether it be unc 
contract, or as jobbinb work, must. 
clude, in addition to the actual ¢ 
of labor, material, and direct exper 
involved, an additional charge to eo 
this overhead expense, before { 
profit is added; otherwise the mast 
painter is out of luck, for he y 
either lose money on his business, 
get much less profit than he things 
is getting. | 

PROFIT and LOSS. This is ; 
final account into which all operat 
and income accounts are closed. T 
is made clear in the chart by me 
of arrowed guide lines. The accou 
group themselves in the Profit a 
Loss account as follows: >: 


Charges 


Retail Store expense...... 
Contract expense ........ PE 50 
Jobbing expense ....%... "eee | 
TRADING PROFIT Vaeee «en 


General Overhead expense $....... | 
NET PROFIT (if a profit) 


o 0 00 2 SiemRGels, | 


Credits 
Merchandise Sales .....5. |S: | 
Contract SalesS2n- 1) eae 
Jobbing Sales” s.. s.iwsmere 
Miscellaneous Sales ..... 


ee ace 
Ce ara 


TRADING PROFIT ..... $3... - 
NET LOSS (if a loss)... 


Perce Merny ey 


F the reader does not see t 
clearly, don’t worry about it, 

shall take this up very thoroughly la 
on. We have now completed the o 
line of a simplified but thoroug 
scientific and adequate system of bo 
keeping for the master painter ¢ 
decorator. It is, of course, mereh 
is on t 
skeleton that the million dollar bi 
ness must build, as well as the 
thousand dollar concern. 


Later on we will show you the c 
tract and jobbing account, may 
further developed to obtain not 0 
the cost of individual contracts, but 
unit cost of individualized operatic 


‘such as the cost per square yard 


painting a porch with three coats 
paint, and so forth. The reader n 
have the satisfaction of knowing t 
this system of accounting is one t 
develops easily and simply the m 
detailed method of cost-finding — 
sired. | 

Accounting is the application of 
exact science, the only exact hun 
science in the universe—mathemat 
For this reason it is necessary to 1 
low and understand each step, even 
a simple system. This being true, 
editor of Tur Patnters MAGA“I 
will welcome inquiries from any rea 
relative to the subjects treated int 
series, and any additional explanat 
will be gladly furnished by the writ 

There is a popular, but none the ! 
an erroneous, opinion abroad, that 4 
real system of accounting must 1 
essarily be complicated. This 1s 
fallacy which we want to destr 
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Nature Teaches Use of Color 


tevolt Against Simplicity Fad Declared a Good Thing for All the Crafts That Have to 
Do With the Building, Furnishing and Decoration of the Home—Younger 
Generation Learning by Contact With Outdoors 


ing and decoration” is only one | 


i. revival of “furniture paint- 


more indication of the revolt 
gainst the fad for simplicity which 
as been raging for the last ten years 
r more. On every side and in every 
vay can be seen proof of the joy that 
he average human takes in colorful 
lecorations. This revolt against too 
auch conservatism in the display of 
aste is a good thing for all of the 
rafts which have to do with build- 
ng, furnishing and decorating of the 
1ome, as well as the adornment of 
he person and the reasons for its de- 
velopments are not hard to find. 


In the first place we are living in 
un out-of-doors age. Most every- 
yody now comes into contact with the 
sreat out doors. Nature in all of its 
moods, thanks to the motor car, and 
the interest in golfing and other field 
sports, have dissolved the mysteries 
and myths which the works of nature 
have always been to the average town 
citizen. We are all brought into close 
contact with the wonderful colors of 
nature, in all of their purity, vividness 
and brightness and it is very evident 
that the present generation is showing 
the benefits of not only this close con- 
tact, but of the intimate and close ob- 
servation of the handiwork of nature’s 
master hand as a “color mixer,” as 
well as harmonizer. One has abund- 
ance of evidence of the appreciation 
of these teachings by the display of 
brilliantly colorful costumes on the 
golf links, of the young people on the 
streets of the cities, in the home and 
at receptions. No longer do we hear 
the complaint that there is too much 
sameness and too much drabness. 
Our streets and our places of meeting, 
whether for business or for pleasure, 
were formerly lacking in color and 
consequently lacking of life. Blacks 
and grays predominated. These two 
shades in combination with the smoky 
atmosphere and drab colorless build- 
ings produced a depressing effect on 
any eye or mind appreciative of color. 

To the motor car we no doubt owe 
a great deal for the development of 
an appreciation of nature’s beauties 
and lessons. This. in conjunction 
With the development of out-door 
recreation, has brought, as we have 
said, a better acquaintance with na- 


By Robert N. Hunter 


ture, and therefore naturally more 
knowledge of its mysteries. 

Pages could be written about the dis- 
coveries by the week-end travelers of 
nature’s wonders by people who have 


| A Plea for Color — | 


cen OW comes a demand 

that ceilings should 
be ornamented with appro- 
priate designs and colors, 
and here is where the op- 
portunity is presented for 
the display of originality 
and skill, by modified re- 
vival of the art noveau. 
Ceilings may be decorated 
tastefully and yet brilliantly 
to satisfy the kind of culture 
that wants to depart from 
and abandon so-called con- 
servative idea in the matter 
of decoration. Conservatism 
was a splendid word to cover 
timidity and it is a good 
sight nowadays to note the 
courage of the younger gen- 
eration in copying nature in 
the spreading on of strong 
and pure colorings.” 


for the first time been able to leave the 
city and get into the wilderness, where 
the hand of man has in no way inter- 
fered with the growth of trees, shrub- 
bery, fruits and flowers, and the joy 
and delight when discovery is made of 
the mult'tudes of wild flowers, grasses, 
ferns, clinging vines, wild fruit, etc., 
in all of their brilliant and beautful de- 
signs and colors. All of these things 
and many more vividly illustrate the 
fact that nature deals with a liberal 
hand when spreading colors. “All 
colors of the rainbow” is a phrase all 
embracing, but yet not comprehensible 


to the average man. A day, or a sea- 
son of days, of recreation becomes in- 
deed “re-creation.” Tired and de- 
pressed souls are revived and re-created 
after inspiration of this kind and it is 
not to be wondered at that we are in 
the midst of a revolution which is 
slowly but surely bringing to pass a 
revival of the natural desire and love 
for color and decoration. 


S has been said before, and will 


no doubt be said many times, 
there is an utter lack of character in 
the vogue for severely plain ceilings 
and walls and we are therefore meeting 
here and there with beautiful examples 
of a newer style of decoration, which 
has for its object the bringing into 
being of more color and more design 
on ce'‘lings, walls and woodwork. 
Here let it be said that no decorator 
need fear to dabble liberally with new 
ideas for the embellishment of these 
surfaces which have been so lacking in 


this respect. 
ed an interesting paper on the subject, 


The gradual change is noted by the 
abandonment of the plain white ceil- 
ing and the plain putty or cream walls. 
This was replaced by the cream or 
ivory ceiling and_ the mottled and 
stippled walls. Then we had the 
blended and glazed walls, after which 
came the demand for still more color 
on the woodwork. Woodwork was 
then glazed, blended and mottled, with 
moldings struck out first by being 
wiped to show high lights and then 
gilded or bronzed, after which came 
the further embellishment by adding 
colors to the moldings and stripes of 
brilliant shades. Now, there comes 
a demand that ceilings should be or- 
namented with appropriate designs and 
colors, and here is where the oppor- 
tunity is presented for the display of 
originality and skill, by modified re- 
vival of the art-noveau. Ceilings may 
be decorated tastefully and yet bril- 
liantly to satisfy the kind of culture 
that wants to depart from and abandon 
so-called conservative ideas in the 
matter of decoration. Conservatism 
was a splendid word to cover timidity 
and it is a good sight nowadays to 
note the courage of the younger gen- 
eration in copying nature in the 
spreading on of strong and pure color- 


ings. 
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In former times under cover of 
“practical utility’ was to be noted a 
sameness in all of the things that were 
for use in the service departments 
of the home, kitchens, butlers’ pan- 
tries, laundries, and servants’ quar- 
ters which were painted for durabil- 
ity and not for effect, with the result 
that these places were always dis- 
agreeable, and work in place of being 
made a joy and attraction, was made 
depressing and disagreeable. Now- 
adays, to the credit of the modern 
housekeeper, they are made attractive 
as well as cleanly in full recognition 
of the fact that those who work in 
these quarters are as susceptible to 
their surroundings and to culture as 
other humans who may be by acci- 
dent placed in better surroundings. 

On every side do we see this in- 
dication of advancement and enter- 
prise, and while no doubt that not only 
will all of this make for more 
happiness, but will in the end produce 
that for which we have all been look- 
ing and prophesying for so long. A 
new style of decoration will be evolved 
that will be so definite as to be rec- 
ognized by future generations as some- 
thing worthy of emulation and in- 
spiration in the same manner as we 
now hark back to the periods of archi- 
tecture. 


HILE all of these endeavors 

to properly care for the ceil- 

ings, walls and woodwork are gradu- 
ally but surely producing better homes 
there is still further opportunity for 
the development of taste in the things 
which are in every-day use. And in 
no thing that we know of has there 
been more attention and development 
than in the designing and decoration 
of furniture, and, as we have said be- 
fore in these pages, the house painter 
and decorator will do well to Sseri- 
ously consider the opportunity present- 
ed to him to develop and carry on this 


profitable as well as creditable branch 
of his business, 


Whereas in former times furniture 
was built strong and heavy, it is now 
constructed of light materials, light 
in weight as well as delicate in line. 
Light in weight to be easily handled 
by the housekeeper and delicate in line 
to please the eye, and to further please 
the eye the resources of the painter in 
the handling of paints, enamels, glaz- 
ing colors, varnishes and lacquers can 
be utilized and taxed to the utmost to 
show his skill and taste, and in com- 
bination with this resourcefulness in 
handling pigments comes the further 
opportunity to display his skill and ar- 
tistic hand in the painting of dainty 
ornamentations of scrolls and flowers. 
As we write these lines we think of 
the splendid prospect and future that 
this sort of work presents to the ap- 
prentices and young people who may 
be attracted, and should be attracted, 
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A DRESSER PAINTED IN LIGHT GREEN SAGE, WITH A FLORAL DECORATION. 


to the business, in a way that they had 
not been attracted for many years 
past, and this aspect of the question 
shoul dattract and hold the attention 
of the older men in the business, who 
have the interests of the trade at heart, 
because it is a recognized fact that 
the trade today is suffering from a 
lack of skillful workmen and from a 
lack of encouragement to the young 
to enter the business. 

We hope from time to time, as rap- 
idly as we can acquire the photos to 
illustrate examples of the wonderful 
work that has been accomplished in 
this respect, and to add to the collec- 
tion which we have started in the 
previous articles, we are showing this 
month a protograph of a dresser 
painted in light sage green with a 
floral decoration in natural colors. This 
gives but a suggestion, and it is in- 
troduced here at this time because of 
its simplicity and therefore easily un- 
derstood and easily copied. 

UR memory goes back to the 
time when kitchen decoration or 
paint'ng was so standardized that all 


kitchens were alike in one respect. 
They were all disagreeable places be- 
cause they were disagreeably painted 
with all shades of so-cailed “pea 
green.” Th's, in combination with 
oak grained woodwork was the limit 
and the only thing ever thought of for 
the kitchen, storeroom, laundry, but- 
ler’s pantry and even the servants’ 
quarters. Now we have the exquis- 
itely enameled and decorated kitchen 
wth everything indicating cleanliness. 
brightness and cheerfulness and much 
attention has been paid to this de 
partment. Kitchens are now painted 
and enameled in white, in cream, or 
other delicate tints, or they are cov- 
ered with Sanitas or washable vat- 
nished wallpaper. The old-fashioned 
notion that the kitchen must be lined” 
off with tiles has been abandoned to a 
degree that wallpapers are now placed 
upon the walls of kitchens with floral 
and brightly colored designs and the 
progressive painter who ‘s alive to the 
new things can take an ordinary wall- 
paper and apply two coats of shellac 
and thereby produce not only a bright- 
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HINA CLOSET FOR YOUNG FOLK’S ROOM, SHOWING PAINTED FURNITURE. 


y decorated wall but a washable wall 
is well. 

Along with the advancement made 
yy manufacturers of all kinds of fix- 
ures for the kitchen such as enameled 
inks, enameled ranges, enameled 
‘abinets, etc., the decorator is not slow 
who seizes the opportunity to deco- 
‘ate the kitchen furniture and we are 
showing this month a kitchen china 
‘loset which is an example of very 
zood work. It will be noted that the 
lesign of the decoration was insp’red 
dy the design on the crockery, which 
-an be seen on the shelves. The wood- 
work was enameled white and the de- 
sign was painted in several shades of 
Delft blue. This gives but a hint of 
what can be done in the way of recog- 
hizing the need of mak'ng the room 
where human beings spend all their 
ime, as attractive and cultural as pos- 
sible. But of greater import than this, 
it but illustrates the great opportunity 
presented to the decorator ta give the 
best of his talents for the continued 

est by the public in the decoration 
I their homes. There is only one 


more thought to add to this and that 
is when undertaking any type of deco- 
ration consider quality first and quan- 
tity last, in other words, a little good 
work placed with judgment will do 
more to popularize this branch of the 
business than by trying to do a large 
quantity cheaply and roughly and 
crudely. 


View things have been done by 
the decorator ‘in the past for the 


decorations of ceilings and during all 
of the changes, beautiful examples of 
skilled and artistic work has been pro- 
duced and we have many examples in 
our museums and public buildings, 
and some of the old, stately mansions 
which testify to the beauty of the 
styles of decoration as well as to the 
skill of the craftsman: and everyth'ng 
that can be done to encourage a re- 
vival of interest on the part of every- 
one concerned will be for the better- 
ment of conditions in general, and the 
trade in particular. Because of chang- 
in styles, as well as our perculiar habit 
of adopting a fad we have from time 
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to time developed methods and styles 
of ceiling decorations to a wonderful 
degree of beauty and popularity only 
to abandon them altogether, when a 
new style or fad comes to the front. 
and in this way we have lost track of 
many methods and materials which 
were always good and always will be 
good if rightly used. It seems that 
now it will be safe to encourage ceil- 
ing decoration because of the wide- 
spread interest and education on the 
part of the public on the subject of in- 
terion decoration, and consequently we 
have not the same fears that we for- 
merly had that the trade will adopt 
crude designs, and inexpert. work- 
mansh‘p. 

The public knows too much about 
the subject to tolerate anything of 
that kind. They have gone on a basis 
of plain ceilings well done rather than 
for ornamented ceil‘ngs crudely done, 

Later on we will endeavor to sup- 
ply suggest’ons as to what can be 
done or what should be done to deco- 
rate the ceiling in order that it will 
satisfy the natural desire for color and 
design without detracting from the 
furnishings, etc. 


Convention Dates 
For 1925 and 1926 


Lene 

International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada Convention, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February. 1926. 

International Executive Board Meeting, 
Battle Creek, Mich., July 20. 1925. 

Canadian Convention, Chatham, On- 
tario, July 7, 8 and 9, 1925. 

Connecticut Convention, 
January, 1926. 

Illinois Convention, Elgin, August 4, 5, 
6 and 7, 1925. 

Indiana Convention. Fort Wayne, De- 
cember 8, 9 and 10, 1925. 

lowa Convention, Davenport, February, 
1926. 

Massachusetts Convention, Boston, Jan- 
uary, 1926. 

Michigan Convention, Creek, 
July 21, 22 and 23, 1925. 

Minnesota Convention, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 19, 20 and 21, 1926. 

Missouri-Kansas Convention. Columbia, 
Mo., Auaust 10, 11 and 12, 1925. 

New Jersey Convention. Asbury Park, 
July 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1925. 

New York Convention. Westminister 
Park, Thousand Islands. July 27-31, 1925. 

North and South Dakota, Convention, 
Farao, North Dakota, January, 1926. 

Ohio Convention, Cedar Point, July 21, 
22. 23 and 24, 1925. 

Pennsylvania Convention, 
January, 1926. 

Wisconsin Convention, Milwaukee, July 
28, 29 and 30, 1925. 


Waterbury, 


Battle 


Harrisburg, 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 21, 22 and 23, 1925. 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 19, 1925. 

National Varnish Marufacturers’ As- 
sociation Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 20, 1925. 


National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation Convention, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, July 13, 1925. 

Opening Wallpaper Season. Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, July 14, 1925. 
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Under-Surface Bed-RockofFinish 


Automobile Painters Coming to Give Greater Attention to the Outstanding Feature of 
: Practice in the Shops of England and Continental Countries—Public 
Wants Fast Drying Varnish ‘That Will Last 


HE development of the under- 
surface for either type of fin- 


ish being used at the present 
time has come to be recognized as an 
outstanding feature of paint shop 
practice. In England and Continental 
countries, especially in the former, 
under-surface work is regarded-as the 
bedrock of the finish. In this country 
it has lately been accorded greater at- 
tention than usual due largely to a de- 
mand for speedier results coupled 
with the necessity for some readjust- 
ment in the primary surfacing coin- 
cident with the use of the nitro-cel- 
lulose finishes. 

Recent issues of THE PAINTERS 
MaGaziIneE have told in some detail of 
the partial passing of the rough-stuff 
method of producing surfaces outside 
the domain of the strictly high-class 
grade of work. In substitution for the 
old time employment of a consider- 
able number of roughstuff coats, and 
their rubbing down with block, or imi- 
tation block, pumice stone—a method, 
we must admit, unsurpassed for level- 
ness and smoothness in the finished 
product—we now have the facing-up 
practice with which to fetch out a 
fashion of surface that answers very 
well for everything but the highest 
class of work. This facing-up, in this 
-country, is mostly carried on in the 
automobile paint shop by using the 
facing-up pigment directly from the 
blade of the glazing knife, beginning 
at the top edge of the surface, when 
form of panel admits, and drawing 
the knife straight down as far as the 
material under the blade will reach 
and supply a uniformly sufficient depth 
of pigment. If the stroke terminates 
before the lower edge of the surface 

is reached, take up a new supply of 
material and let the stroke commence 
at the terminating point of the for- 
mer one. Let the second stroke, al- 
ways beginning at the top edge of the 
surface, if possible, lap onto the first 
one enough to avoid missing any frac- 
tional part of the surface. Carry along 
several of these widths of knife 
strokes, and then, before the first lap 
has set up too much, go back to it and 
Proceed to knife’ down for a second 
9peration, this to insure as perfect and 
uniform film of pigment as possible. 
Hold the scraping knife at a slant, the 


By M. C. Aillick 


upper hand corner of the blade being 
carried at an angle of two or three 
degrees higher than the lower left. 


_ The Public Wants— 
C6 VARNISH that 

will dry quickly 
and retain high lustre 
during a reasonably long 
life is precisely what the 
public wants,” says the 
writer. “If it feels rea- 
sonably sure of getting 
this quality of service in 
a high lustre finish it is 
not easily stampeded at 
the sight of some other 
finish bereft of its partic- 
ular advantages. To that. 
class of car owners then, 
who desire the full var- 
nish finish, if it can be | 
developed for them in 
a manner to supply the 
virtues above mentioned, 
advise readers of this de- 
partment to’ tender their 
expert information firm 
in the belief that it will 
prove the means of in- 
creasing their business. 
Educating the public to 
know that you have faith 
in both types of finish 
and sell both types, is a 
direct way of giving 
breadth and _business- 
like activity to your en- 
terprise.’ | 


eetS| 


This practice will serve to force the 
excess pigment from under the blade 
to the right, onto the unfinished por- 


tion. It will also serve, if the knife 
be handled right, to prevent the crea- 
tion of the threads of material which, 
if left to dry on the surface, are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to surface down, in 
fact, these threads so frequently get 
passed up by the inspector that they 
creep into the finish to become a 
“sote thumb” to the manager at a 
time when to obliterate them runs 
fast into money. It is most essential 
then, that, first of all, these threads 
are kept out of the facing-up process. 
Moreover, all other roughness, atomic 
pigment drifts, etc., should be kept 
down and out of the facing-up work. 


HE main thing, next to excellence 
of surface results, is to reduce 


to the minimum the expense of sur- 
facing this facing up material to a 
finished state. A little extra care in 
facing-up will aid to lighten the work 
of surfacing down; and in the end it 
will prove a saving practice. The fac- 
ing-up work should correctly begin at 
the left hand side of the panel. The 
success of the method depends almost 


entirely upon most skillful means 
practiced in creating a uniformly 
smooth, level, and proper depth of 


pigment film. With the facing-up 
method, using the material right off 


-the knife blade, the surface depres- 


sions, if any, are filled up to the level 
of the adjoining spaces, so that when 
the work is finished what, for the 
most part, is needed is just enough 
sandpapering to catch off the coarse 
particles and that scarcely visible film 
drift that under the pyroxylin, or var- 
nish luster, finish serve to magnify the 
defects of the under-surface practice. 

At what coat the facing-up process 
should commence is a question for in- 
dividual preferences. For the cheaper 
type of finish it is used upon the prim- 
ing coat; for the better type—and let 
us say, the safer type—it is served 
to the filler coat, or that coat follow- 
ing next after the primer. This is re- 
garded as giving the facing-up ma- 
terial a better foundation for ad- 
hesion and the surfacing work in gen- 
eral a more substantial background. 
The facing-up method, using the scrap- 
ing knife alone, as contrasted with the 
brushing on and knifing method, has 
the advantage of yielding adequate 


16 


bodying-up film quicker, and, if prop- 
erly done, without increasing the cost 
of surfacing down. This type of work 
ss not handled by all painters with 
equal facility for it is found that all 
men have to be specially trained for 
it, but not all make adepts at it. Some 
workmen have a sort of natural apti- 
tude for it which, supplemented by 
some special training, rounds them out 


to exceptionally efficient facing-up 
practitioners. , 
There are French and American 


made scraping knives of practically 
every desired width and suppleness so 
no one need meet difficulty in having 
a collection of different widths and 
shapes to help along the work quickly. 
In the actual use of scraping knives It 
is pertinent to observe that for best 
results—-for even passable results— 
the blades should be kept clean, and 
never worked except when clean. Any 
scraps of pigment allowed to dry on 
the point or scraping edge of the knife 
prevent a smooth application of pig- 
ment and a smooth facing-up, with 
inevitable threads and surfacing lac- 
erations impending for subsequent 
processes to remedy. ; 

There are numerous scraping and 
knifing and facing-up proprietary me- 
diums to be had in the market pre- 
pared ready for use which are de- 
pendable. However, should the painter 
choose to make his product for this 
work from the raw material have this 
in mind, namely, quality counts. In- 
ferior stock in this type of material 
counts more for the direct undoing ot 
the work than in most, if not all, 
others, although plainly the necessity 
for quality runs through all the ma- 
terials consumed. If the foundation 
is for the reception of the pyroxylin 
enamel it will be necessary to use a 
material fitting correctly into whatever 
make of lacquer is employed, whether 
this is a complete system from first 
to last coat, or is simply a made up 
system, consisting of several makes 
of material in the preparatory surface. 


OR the pyroxylin enamel finish, 
despite prevalent understand- 

ing as manifested in certain quarters, 
it is now made certain that you simply 
cannot get a surface over-refined, ex- 
cept as you overload it with expense. 
That is to say, speaking frankly and 
without bias, the nitro-cellulose finish 
displays perhaps to a more vivid ex- 
tent than the full varnish lustre finish, 
defects in the under-surface. Coarse 
sandpaper traces, bad use of good 
sandpaper, or of sandpaper exactly 
fitted to the needs of the work, im- 
perfect spot puttying, of facing-up, 
etc., are reflected in the satin finish 
to a degree esteemed impossible with 
the first avalanche of the lacquer type 
of finishes. It is learned at first hand 
that the skilled vehicle painter is 
needed for “the make-up” work 
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preceding the lacquer flow. Void of 
these skilled surfacing operations the 
satin finish suffers terribly, just as 
always the standard varnish finish has 
suffered. The pyroxylin enamel is 
expected to meet the demand for a 
quick finish; also, for one that is fool 
proof. To meet these expectations it 
must have the benefit of the most 
skillful under-surface work. It is 
manifest, as one goes about the 
country, that both the lacquer and the 
full varnish lustre finish are, for the 
present season, at least, to divide the 
honors, the demand for each being 
sufficient to keep both types to the 
fore. 

Owners of the higher priced cars 
are, as a rule, adverse to discontinuing 
the old lustrous finish with its deep, 
magic effects and the charm that per- 
vades the entire ensemble. They find 
it to their liking to have use made 
of distinctive colors, individualistic 
striping effects, monogram display, 
tonal depths and the embellished ef- 
fects inseparable from the time hon- 
ored, full varnish finish. One proof 
of this came in the last National Au- 
tomobile Show in New York last win- 
ter where, in that vast assemblage of 
cars it has been stated that only two 
were finished in the natural satin fin- 


- ish, all other examples of the nitro- 


cellulose finish being supplied with 
either a rubbed lustre, polished with 
wax or given a varnish lustre finish. 
Most of the expensive cars on ex- 
hibition at that great display were full 
varnish finished and given a distinc- 
tion in color effects not as yet created 


in connection with the pyroxylin 
enamel. 
OR the disfavor lavished upon 


the standard varnish finish dur- 
ing recent years, and which is to no 
small extent responsible for develop- 
ment of the nitro-cellulose finishes, the 
painter is in part responsible.  Fail- 
ure to practice that brand of personal 
service which is free to instruct the car 
owner and user in the manner of 
caring for the finish as it deserves to 
be cared for, has put the painter in 
the position of seeing the finish, in a 
majority of cases, shamefully abused. 
Washers have been inattentive to their 
duties, or neglected them outright, or 
they have practiced wrong methods, 
or storage quarters have been unsuit- 
ed, or the service to which the finish 
has been exposed came in the form of 
extraordinary strain. 

In the first analysis, too much has 
been expected of the varnish finish. 
It has been supposed to perform 
miracles whereas it is not made nor 
recommended for miraculous  pur- 
poses. It is a material endowed with 
properties which at times seem to be 


possessed with resources verging on 


the wonderful, but these resources 
merit respect and decent treatment. 
The car owner should be informed as 


- wants. 
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to these things. With all due regard 
to other sources of expert informa- 
tion, the painter is best equipped for 
the task of enlightening the car using 
public as to the way it should do in 
varnish conservation and paint up- 
keep. Had he not been remiss in this 
service the public would to-day en- 
tertain a friendlier appreciation of 
the varied merits of the standard var- 
nish finish. If the car owner were 
more clearly informed of the fact that 
the varnish finish is not capable of 
super-achievements, that it is, in fact, 
very human-like in many of its traits, 
and withal exceedingly durable under 
fair conditions ‘of treatment, during 
service and storage, it is fair to pre- 
sume that much of the prejudice and 
resentment aroused when it is being 
considered would vanish. 

It is admitted that varnish on the 
automobile should wear longer and 
appear handsomer during its period of 
wear than it actually does, and it is 
fair to believe that if its rights were 
deservedly recognized such wear and 
looks might easily be enjoyed. If the 
car owning and using public might be 
persuaded to co-operate with the var- 
nish maker and the painter there 
would be small difficulty, or, better 
still, no difficulty at all, in getting re- 
sults from the use of a good wearing 
body vranish deftly applied to the au- 
tomobile. Varnishes for this class o! 
work have been amazingly improved 
within recent years both in this coun- 


_try and overseas, with the result thai 


there are any number of varnishes of 
the very highest efficiency in all the 
points considered vital to the popu- 
larity of the full lustre finish, twe 
main merits being capacity for over- 
night drying and tenacity of film, the 
latter property including durability. 
A varnish that will dry quickly anc 
retain high luster during a reasonably 
long life is precisely what the public 
If it feels reasonably sure o! 
getting this quality of service in % 
high luster finish it is not easily stam: 
peded at sight of some other finisl 
bereft of its particular advantages. Tc 
that class of car owners, then, who de: 
sire the full varnish finish, if it car 
be developed for them in a manner t 
supply the virtues above mentioned, wé 
advise readers of this department t 
tender their expert information, firm it 
the belief that it will prove the mean: 
of increasing their business. Educat 
ing the public to know that you hav 
faith in both types of finish, and sel 
both types, is a direct way of giving 
breadth and business-like activity t 
your enterprise. In either type 0: 
finish encourage the owner of it tc 
take a personal interest in its care anc 
up-keep. Give him expert advice 1! 
the matter. The finish that last: 
longest is an asset of continuing value 
It is an outstanding advertisement. I 
is a go-getter for additional business 
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the owner lacks cash 


He’ll welcome the Installment Plan 


HE Installment Plan throws the door 

wide open to a great volume of new 
paint and varnish business—business you 
couldn’t get before because the property 
owner didn’t see any way of paying for the 
painting he needed. 
Summer is at hand. See what the plan can 
do to boost summer sales. 


People are ready to admit that the season 
is right for painting and varnishing. Thou- 
sands of them are bound to admit also 
that their homes need refinishing, inside 
or out. 


Push the Plan— 
help end dull seasons 


With the Installment Plan to aid you, you’ll 
find sales effort profitable, advertising very 
much worth doing, sales easier than ever 


before. Youcan make this summer the bus- 
iest in your history—a big factor in making 
1925 your greatest Paint and Varnish Year. 


The Paint and Varnish Industry has a defi- 
nite objective. You havea share init. Are 
you using the Installment Plan for all it’s 
worth in pushing yourself and your industry 
along toward that objective ?—to 


Make 1925 the Greatest Paint and 
Varnish Year and Double the 
Industry Ahead of Time 


If you haven’t already studied the Install- 
ment Plan, you can get full details from 
Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore, 
Md., or from Aetna Finance Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who are prepared to serve 
the Paint and Varnish trade everywhere. 
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SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Traveling Public Wears Expensive Clothing, According to the Bills Presented for Dam 
ages When Their Garments Come in Contact With Undried Finishes 
Under the Seats, Floors or Steam Pipes 


HE painting of seats, steam 
| pipe shields, and floors in pas- 
senger equipment cars may by 
right be accounted a most important 
feature of the repainting practice, for 
parts upon which the paint, or enamel, 
or color-and-varnish, as the case hap- 
pens to be, is applied come in direct 
contact with the public’s shoes, stock- 
ings and lower draperies—always 
valuable when the railroad is forced to 
disgorge—and when the applied ma- 
terials have failed to dry adamant 
such wearing apparel is more likely 
than not to get considerably mussed. 
A paint or finish of any sort suit- 
able for this work should, for one 
foremost thing, dry hard as flint over 
night. To do this without fail the 
material must be made by a formula, 
without variation once it has been 
found to meet rigid requirements, 
and the specification should be suf- 
ciently exacting to insure a finish 
of high quality, uniform in all its 
parts, dependable under all cir- 
cumstances and with good working, 
covering and spreading properties. A 
finish of this type, paint, enamel, var- 
nish, etc., is exactly what the railroads 
need to eliminate the menace of the 
chap, or the chap’s lady, presenting a 
claim for damages in which shoes at 
twenty dollars, trousers at eighteen 
dollars, hose at two dollars, or skirts 
at forty dollars, figure as chief items. 
The painting of the railway coach 
floor has always been accompanied 
with more or less trouble, due to the 
fact that usually the painter is not per- 
mitted opportunity to paint the floor 
for a finishing coat until after the 
trimmers are well along with their 
work of assembling the detached fix- 
tures. The painting, for the most part, 
is done during the last hour of the 
working day, and the following morn- 
ing, almost before the cock crows 
twice, a horde of carpenters, air me- 
chanics, steam testers, electricians, tin- 
smiths, and roustabouts, invade the car 
interior and shuffle fore and aft over 
the newly painted floor. If the paint 
has dried hard, well and good. If not, 
then the painting force faces a Ca- 
lamity; for of all things terrible to 
look at, the undried paint on a coach 
floor that has been “footed” up by well 
shod artisans is deserving of the 
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Paint Must Dry 
Like Flint at Night 
oA. PAINT or finish 


of any sort suit- 
able for this work (te- 
painting and interiors) 
should, for one foremost 
thing, dry as hard as flint 
over night,” says Mr. 
Hillick. “To do this 
without fail the material 
must be made by a for- 
mula without variation, 
once it has been found 
to meet rigid require- 
ments, and the specifica- 
tions should be sufficient- 
ly: exacting to insure a 
finish of high quality, 
uniform in all its parts, 
dependable under all cir- 
cumstances and with 
good working, covering 
and spreading proper- 
ties. A finish of this 
type, paint, enamel, var- 
nish, etc., is exactly what 
the railroad needs to elim- 
inate the menace of the 
chap, or chap’s lady, pre- 
senting a claim for dam- 
ages in which shoes at 
twenty dollars, trousers 
at eighteen dollars, hose 
at two dollars and skirts 
at forty dollars, figure as 
chief items.” 


ignoble prize. The paint or enamel 
that is used in finishing the seats, foot- 
rests, steam pipe shields, etc., when 


caught wet, or with wet edges on th 
under-side, form alert and lurkin 
enemies to high polished shoes an 
presentable apparel. 

_ It is true that if the men engage 
in painting these parts of the car wei 
held strictly to account in the matt 
of wiping with a dry cloth the und 
edge of the surfaces before leavir 
the car after completing the pan 
work, the practice would material 
assist in checking, if not entirely aba 
ing, the nuisance. One paint shop mai 
ager we know of, who has a straig! 


piece work plan for paying his help, hi 


arranged a price for wiping up < 
the parts, as mentioned above, and 
trustworthy helper is assigned to tl 
work and held accountable for its pe 


‘formance prior to the release of tl 


car. Where the luggage baskets 

the car are painted it is essential th 
these also be inspected for the o 
casional drop or sag of wet pai 
across which the public might possib 
Wipe its coat sleeve. Indeed, the i 
spection and wiping work might wi 
profit be extended to all parts of t 
coach interior, where, for various re 
sons, chiefly due to bruises and car 
less handling by carpenters or oth 
mechanics, the finish has suffered ; 
eclipse of its original condition. 


HE one consideration smotheri 
in importance all the others 


that which supplies a car interi 
finish tastefully presented and 
which the public need not fear fort 
safety of its sartorial effects. Co 
tributing to this result must cor 
regularly a supply of thoroughly go 
and efficient painting materials 0 
principal virtue of which is prom 
and effective drying. 

There is also an outside appec 
ance of the car which should not 
overlooked in taking account of thir 
needful in public estimation. Ves 
bules, hand rails, trap doors, ste; 
step risers, and the door sills, are pa 
where a drop or two or more of v 
paint or enamel may be picked up 
the shoe or other apparel to the d 
comfort of the traveler; also to t 
discredit of his appearance. All th 
parts may well be rigidly inspected a 
wiped to a condition for free handli 


(Continued on page 48) 
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he Charm of a Fine 
W hate Enamel 


ARMITAGE 


ARMORITE 
GLOSS WHITE ENAMEL 


N the basis of any fair test that can be made, ARMORITE It spreads, flows and Hides to per 


R : ection; does not show brush 

GoLD SEAL GLOss WHITE will prove itself to be a gloss marks; does not show laps, sags 

x : A z or runs; does nat crack or check; 
white of the highest class. Regardless of what price the painter does not discolor. In short, 
' everything you want a white 


may pay, he cannot obtain anything finer than GOLD SEAL. Baameliorse Gold Seal ts. 
Send usa trial order for 6-1 gallon cans ARMORITE GOLD SEAL GLOSS WHITE; also a trial order for 


6-1 gallon cans ARMORITE FLAT WALL FINISH, the superior flat; and fora 5-gallon kit of AR-TOX 
(Titanox-Zinc Oxide Combination) the new and WHITER white paint 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always ; 
having in mind that 7 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthe handle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 
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you ask me why I have made 
a success of the painting business 
in New York City, I can safely 
‘that the following rules, which 
> been rigidly followed, have had 
much to do with 
vie 

First — AI- 
ways give the 
other fellow the 
same considera- 
tion that you ex- 
pect to be shown. 

SEconpD—Get 
good prices for 
your work and 
in return give 
the best that is 
in you. 

TuHiIrpD—Em- 
ploy the best of 
materials; they 
are the most 
economical in 
every way. 

FourRTH— 
Employ only the 
lest type of mechanic; such a man 
-§ pride in his work and thereby 
tributes greatly toward your suc- 
in business. Show interest in the 
k he is doing for you, work out 
blems with him and let him know 
he is a useful cog in the wheels 
ogress. A contented employee is 
reat asset. 
‘he first time that I had the pleas- 
of meeting our old friend, John 
var, | heard him remark that he 
_“a painter of homes,” and this 
e temark imbedded itself in my 
d so deeply that I shall never for- 
it. A painter of homes! The ex- 
sion is father to a thought that is 
| worth consideration. Why can’t 
all aspire to be something more 
1 just ordinary house painters? I 
w that my company has strived in 
fy way to impress on our clients 
| we are just a little better than 
other fellow by giving prompt and 
lent service and the highest qual- 
of work attainable. 
can always look at a finished job 
see where it could have been im- 
ved a bit here and there and when 
next opportunity presents itself I 
ody these new ideas in my color 
emes and do everything possible to 
‘e the last job a little bit better than 
one previous. Some years ago 
le walking through an apartment 
ich we were decorating I noticed 
tone room had not turned out as 
as the others and found out from 
foreman that the plaster in this 
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particular room was very porous and 
difficult to treat. I told him to stipple 
on another coat, which he did, and the 
work turned out very satisfactory. 
It so happened that the architect came 
around a day or so after and in look- 
ing over this particular room he re- 
marked to the foreman, “Well, these 
walls came out beautifully after all— 
I was a bit afraid that we were go- 
ing to have trouble with them.” The 
foreman told him that I had asked 
about this room and ordered a fourth 
coat applied without bringing up the 
question of an extra. It might have 
cost us twenty dollars for this extra 
work, but from that day on we have 
had all of this architect’s work with- 
out question. A very cheap piece of 
advertising you must admit. 


HAVE some very set ideas, like 
all New Englanders, possibly 


they were handed down to me by old 
Thomas Joy, from whom I am de- 
scended, tenth in direct line. Thomas 
came to Boston from England in 1636 
and, according to the Joy genealogy, 
he was a man who had the courage of 
his own convictions. The book states 
that he was under lock and key very 
often for ‘““makinge speach against Ye 
Kinge.” Well, give the old boy credit 
for talking to their faces and not be- 
hind their backs. He was an archi- 
tect and builder and erected the first 
Town House of Boston, on the site 
now occupied by the Old State House. 
Now, if I don’t like a thing I say 
so and my men tell me that it is “good 
enough,” but if it doesn’t suit me it 
has to be done over. I am paid for 
my ideas and my customers know that 
they will get work that is beyond 
criticism and as long as I am in busi- 
ness I intend to be worthy of their 
confidence. 

During the years that I was with 
Wingate & Son, of Boston, I took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to watch 
the artist whose duty it was to make 
original water color sketches for 
decorative jobs and to follow this up 
by seeing the work prosecuted to a 
completion. No detail escaped me and 
this experience is one of my most 
valued assets. Later on I went with 
the A. D. Howlett company and here 
again I studied every detail of the 
business, gaining much valuable 
knowledge from Mr. Howlett, who is 
himself a master mechanic. 

My practical experience dates back 
a number of years, most of my time 
during the past fifteen years being con- 
fined to estimating in all of its 


branches. I have made a close study 
of this branch of the business, but it 
is rather discouraging here in New 
York when you work all day on a set 
of plans and carefully work out a price 
that you know is consistent with the 
specifications and then have some- 
one come along, count up the rooms, 
multiply by twenty-nine and take the 
job for sixty per cent. less than your 
figure. Bath rooms, elevator corridors, 
halls, foyers, elevator shafts, all of 
exterior work, etc., is thrown in for 
good measure and then we wonder 
why some of the buildings in this city 
look as though a crossing sweeper had 
let his broom slip and spattered them. 


USIC and painting have a great 
deal in common—the harmony 


of tones in music comparing very 
closely with the harmony of colors in 
painting. A beautiful composition can 
be ruined very easily by a poor mu- 
sician and the finest color scheme ever 
evolved may easily be made to look 
like a plate of hash if left to the judg- 
ment of a mechanic who does not 
know his colors. I have painted over 
two hundred water color studies, some 
landscapes, some other subjects, I 
know the value of colors in this work. 

If you have good ideas and the abil- 
ity to carry them out, all well and 
good, but if you place your trust in 
your workmen and are satisfied with 
anything that they turn out you have 
no right to be in the painting busi- 
ness. We have given up trying to fig- 
ure new work as competition is ridic- 
ulous, so we are content to take what 
good stuff comes to us by mail and 
over the phone. 

Speaking of a poor mechanic trying 
to decorate a room from an artist’s 
sketch reminds me of the old story 
of the young man who took a small 
photo of his father, recently deceased, 
to an artist to have a crayon portrati 
made. The picture finished, the artist 
sent for the young man and, bring- 
ing out his artistic effort, set the same 
down on an easel and spoke thus, 
“There’s your old dad, son.” The 
young man looked long and wistfully 
and finally addressed the portrait 
thusly, “By gad, father, how you 
have changed.” 

Let’s all hope that the coming year 
will bring forward many better paint- 
ers, men who will have come to the 
conclusion that there is only one way 
to do a job of painting and that is to do 
it right. No smearing, no gypping 
your customers, just honest, square 
dealing with everybody. 
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An Address on the Cost of Distribution to the Customer Delivered by H. C. Bursh 
Advertising Manager, Before the Members of the Advertising Managers 
Group Who Met at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 2 


S the Dealer Paying His Share of 
the Cost of Distribution to the 
Consumer? [I have purposely 

worded the title of this paper to make 
it pretty nearly all-inclusive. I sup- 
pose we all agree, all of us of both 
groups, sales managers and advertis- 
ing men, that our big problem is the 
cost of distribution. Probably you 
will agree that this is the big problem 
of the entire industry and of all in- 
dustries. 

Do we realize, we men gathered here 
to talk over advertising and sales 
problems, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and the magnitude of the oppor- 
tunity? What a big thing it would be 
for the paint and varnish industry if 
we could at this meeting, or at any of 
our meetings, find a way to cut the cost 
of distribution ten per cent. or five 
per cent. or even one per cent. 

This topic, “Is the Dealer Paying 
His Share,” involves more specifically 
the bitter subject of the vast waste of 
advertising matter in our industry as 
in all industries, worse in our indus- 
try than in most industries, I believe. 
The waste of advertising is bad enough 
in every industry, but we in the paint 
industry have got into very bad 
habits. We seem to have entered into 
a competition to see how lavish we can 
be in the distribution of advertising 
materials, how careless, how unbusi- 
nesslike. 


This group of advertising and sales 
managers starts the vicious circle 
turning by piling up year after year 
more and more expensive, more and 
more varied dealers helps and by 
sluicing them into the mails and the 
express offices and the freight cars, 
whether they are asked for or not by 
our customers or our salesmen. 

Our salesmen keep the wheel turn- 
ing by requisitioning dealer helps 
whether the dealer wants them or not. 

The dealer asks for stuff he does not 
want and is careless in an appalling 
way with the stuff that is sent to him. 

The result of all this is waste, a 
really terrific waste, a scandalous 
waste and a consequent increase in 
the cost of distribution. Set your own 
figure on the amount of your advertis- 
ing material that is wasted by your 
dealers. Is it fifty per cent. or seventy- 
five per cent. or ninety per cent as 


By H. C. Bursley 


some observers believe? In any event 
it involves millions of dollars. 

It is really up to us, to this group, 
to curtail this waste and we ought to 


Advertising Sells 
6¢ DVERTISING as 
we know it is, of 
course, a comparatively 
modern selling force.” 
says Mr. Bursley. “It is 
an important — most of 
us consider it as essential 
part of the machinery of 
distribution. It is hard 
to conceive of any such 
| widespread distribution 
| of merchandise as this 
|} country enjoys without 
| advertising. Before mod- 
| ern advertising the man- 
ufacturer produced the 
goods and the dealer 
sold them. The manu- 
| facturer’s part of the job 
| ceased when the goods 
| were delivered at the 
| dealer’s store. Adver- 
| tising now does a part of 
| the selling —a greater 
' or less part. The dealer 
can sell advertised goods 
with less effort. The 
| manufacturer by com- 
mon consent bears the 
burden of the national 
advertising campaign.” 


be big enough to tackle the job man 
fashion and do something with it, get 
somewhere with it, accomplish some- 
thing. There are a number of things 
that we can actually do that involve 


nothing radical, nothing that will ca 
friction between us and the deal 
no revolutionary and disturbing at 
ments with our salesmen. We co 
for instance, at this meeting as 
never to send out a piece of ad 
tising matter in quantity to a de 
without his order for it. We cc 
agree to acquaint our salesmen and 
dealers with the cost of every p 
of advertising matter we send 
These are things that could be ¢ 
without getting on fo debat 
ground. They are matters in the « 
trol of the men who make w 
group and would require no actiot 
boards of directors or executive c 
mittees. 


HERE are other questions — 
we might discuss, that we | 
discussed, that are worthy of fur 
discussion which I am sure will 
necessarily be fruitless discussion. ' 
of these is the question whether : 
feasible to charge the dealer for 
vertising helps. I am going to ven 
to philosophize very briefly on 
matter as to the proper division of 
cost of advertising material bety 
the manufacturer and the dealer. 

Basically, of course, and in the 
analysis the customer pays for the 
vertising even though, as we beli 
advertising well done reduces the 
to the consumer. Before we ge 
the consumer, however, it is enti 
pertinent to discuss the intermec 
steps. 

Is there any logical basis on w 
the manufacturer may ask the 
tributor or the retail dealer to pay 
part of the cost of advertising 
manufacturers’ product? In o 
words is there any matter of fp 
ciple involved in this problem of 


cost of advertising which is capabl 


demonstration? Susceptible of b 
reduced to a formula? What is 
equity in the question? Every g1 
of advertising men discusses 
question. It is like the old ques 
of the chicken and the egg. 
chicken certainly comes out of the 
but it is also quite as true that 
egg comes out of the chicken. 
We have never arrived at any | 
definite goal in our discussions. S 
manufacturers charge their dea 
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O. W. TITANIUM OXIDE WHITE 

e paste paint possesses extraordinary pro- 

perties, among them great hiding power and 

unusual ability to withstand climatic condi- 

Sy rechitoctin All noe and gases, as well as exceptional white 


Principal Cities 


Two coats of T. O. W. are equivalent in hid- 
ing power to three coats of white lead, an 
almost unbelievable statement to make, but 
one borne out by actual fact. . 


This comparison will show you that T. O. W. 
in actual use is one-third to two-fifths more 
economical than white lead. 


T..O. 
Primer Coat—5 gals. T.O.W. 
plus 7 gals. Ve- WHITE LEAD 
hicle = 12 gals. = ead Coat —100 lbs. White 
Paint (approx.) Lead plus 4 Gals. 
Second Coat —5 gals. T.O.W. Oil=7 Gals. Paint 
plus 5 gals. Ve- (approx. ) 


hicle = 10 Gals. 
Paint (approx.) 


Manufactured by 


MONROE, LEDERER © TAUSSIG 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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all local advertising material; 
ne share the cost in varying pro- 
tions. Some charge for one class 
material and furnish other ma- 
ials free. Some supply everything 
e. Some do not furnish much or 
; local advertising material, free or 
erwise. Some manufacturers ad- 
tise nationally and some do not, 
| manifestly the question as to local 
yettising may be different for these 
) classes. 

[t seems fairly evident that unless 
nething in the way of a principle 
1 be formulated we shall never be 
e to agree among ourselves what is 
equitable plan, or to get very far 
convincing the dealer that he should 
woany part of the cost. There 
esnt seem to be much doubt that 
st advertising managers and most 
the companies they represent would 
glad to shift some part of the tax 
to the dealer if they could get away 
th it. 


DVERTISING as we now know 
\ it is, of course, a comparatively 


ydern selling force. It is an im- 
rtant—most of us consider it an 
ential—part of the machinery of 
tribution. It is hard to conceive 
any such widespread distribution 
merchandise as this country now 
joys without advertising. 

Before modern advertising the 
inufacturer produced the goods and 
> dealer sold them. It was in a way 
fifty-fifty proposition. The manu- 
turer’s part of the job ceased and 
> dealer’s began when the goods were 
livered at the dealer’s store. Some- 
nes the dealer even had to pay for 
livery. 

Advertising now does a part of the 
ling—a greater or less part. The 
aler can sell advertised goods with 
s effort. He can sell more of an ad- 
rtised brand in the same time. It 
sts hin less to sell the advertised 
and. Most dealers recognize this 
ct and manifest their knowledge of 
by handling advertised goods in- 
ad of unknown brands. 

The manufacturer by common con- 
nt bears the burden of the national 
vertising campaign. It could not be 
ifted to the dealer even if he should 
sh to. The proportion that national 
vertising bears to the whole adver- 
ing cost varies, but with most larger 
neral advertisers it is at least 50 
t cent. Both manufacturer and 
aler want advertising to help sell 
€ goods to their mutual profit. 
1ould not this new selling expense 
hich both believe is a just and nec- 
Saty one, and which both profit by, 
y shared by them? 

On this basis the manufacturer 
ould pay the entire cost of the na- 
nal advertising and the dealer would 
y an equivalent sum in local adver- 
0 various kinds. In practice, 
2 
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if any general rule were adopted it 
would have to be some such plan as 
this : 
1—The manufacturer to do the na- 
tional advertising. 


2—The dealer to expend in local news- 
Papers a sum equivalent to the 
manufacturer’s estimated magazine 
expenditure for the dealer’s terri- 
tory. 


3—The manufacturer and dealer to 
share equally in the cost of window 
display material, booklets, mailing 
pieces, and all other forms of store 
advertising. 

If this be a tenable theory many 
different factors will enter into the 
actual working out of any such plan. 

On the one hand the manufacturer 
can purchase advertising at wholesale 
prices far more economically than the 
dealer can and it will be urged that he 
should plan and get up the advertising 
for the dealer. 

On the other hand the dealer often 
complains that the advertising ma- 
terial furnished him by the manufac- 
turer does not fit his local conditions 
or selling problems. He feels that 
he can get up advertising for himself 
that will do him more good. 

It seems clear that if the manufac- 
turer is going to ask the dealer to pay 
all or any part of the cost the ma- 
terial offered him should be of ex- 
cellent quality. It should be -good 
printing and it should be good adver- 
tising. In addition to all the other 
reasons for good advertising material 
it would be much easier to sell this 
kind than poor stuff. One of the 
arguments the dealer will make and 
does make is that the manufacturer 
should do the advertising because it 
is the manufacturer’s goods that are 
sold. The manufacturer can reply to 
this that the goods belong to the dealer 
after he has bought them and are go- 
ing to be sold for his benefit. To be 
sure the manufacturer is anxious to 
have them sold in order that the 
dealer may buy more. They both have 
an interest in the goods until they are 
sold and this is all the manufacturer 
should claim or is claiming. 

There is another big, important rea- 
son why we should try to get the 
dealer to pay part of the cost. Most 
advertisers want the dealer to pay be- 
cause they believe he will be more 
careful of anything he buys. It is 
contended by many dealers and some 
manufacturers that the plan of charg- 
ing the dealer for advertising would 
kill itself because the dealer would re- 
fuse to pay. This, of course, does not 
involve the principle we have been dis- 
cussing. It seems likely, however, 
that many dealers would refuse to pay. 
The number who would agree to buy 
advertising would depend on the sell- 
ing of the idea to them. If the ad- 
vertising were fine and manifestly 
worth while a good salesman could 
always sell it, principle or no prin- 
ciple. 
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_It seems probable that the aggres- 
sive, wide-awake merchant in line with 
modern advertising ideas, would easily 
fall in with the suggestion.| A’ less 
progressive merchant would be harder 
to sell. The latter type of dealer is 
often a liability to the manufacturer 
in any event. It is suggested that the 
manufacturer would not be able to get 
out nearly as much advertising if he 
charged for it as he now puts out 
free. As a counter fact it may be 
pointed out that from fifty to ninety 
per cent. of the advertising now put 
out by the manufacturer is thrown 
away by the dealers or allowed to ac- 
cumulate dust, unused. Perhaps this 
is the fifty or ninety per cent. which 
would not be sent out by the manu- 
facturer because the dealer would re- 
fuse to pay for it! 

These are some of the arguments 
that have been made in past discus- 
sions of this question. Let us not, 
however, think about the matter as one 
simply of theory. We have a lot 
more to go on than theory. The prac- 
tice of charging the dealer for adver- 
tising matter is a growing one. A 
few days ago Printers Ink published 
a statement editorially that charging 
the dealer for advertising matter is 
more and more going into practice. 


SENT a letter a short time ago 
to a number of advertising man- 


agers of companies who are reputed 
to be charging for some part of their 
advertising material. ‘the replies from 
these companies are most illuminating. 
Of course they do not include all the 
data that might be gathered. They 
certainly do show that a lot of ‘com- 
panies are charging for advertising 
matter and getting away with it. I 
have their letters with me and any of 
you are welcome to read them. 

Here is a very brief summary of the 
replies, including those both for and 
against. I should perhaps preface this 
summary by the statement that these 
companies are all members of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. I 
asked the association headquarters for 
the names of any companies who were 
supposed to charge for advertising 
and these are the people I wrote to: 


BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
—Sell letterheads; fairly successful. 

CHENEY SILKS.—Fixtures supplied 
at cost, such as tie-racks, etc., says 95 
per cent. of dealer helps are worthless 
because of too few original ideas. 

FISK TIRE COMPANY.—Charge for 
stationery and lead pencils; sell direct- 
mail campaigns, but never sell display 
matter. Say a live dealer will use dis- 
play material whether he pays or not, 
and a poor dealer won’t. 

GENERAL FIREPROOFING COM- 
PANY.—Tried charging for dealer helps 
in 1921, but failed, as it antagonized 
dealers. 

GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY.— 
Charge and are very successful! Go 
shares on local advertising; sell service 
suits to Service Station men; sell tire 
racks and all unusual types of adv. This 
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leaves money for local advertising and 
stops) waste. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COM- 
PANY.—Charge for letterheads. Their 
dealers change their line too often to 
make charging profitable. 

NATIONAL LAMP "WORKS.—Very 
successful! Received $150,000 this year 
for advertising matter sold. Charge $5 
per year for all window display service. 

ONYX HOSIERY.—Charge dealers 
about 40 per cent. for advertising helps; 
are very successful. Say matter needs 
great tact and care. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COM- 
PANY. “COS=r OR MER I@ At satLN ©. 
Charge % cost on electric signs; sell 
letterheads; sell tire stands at cost; sell 
imprinted matter for 1%4 cost. Find less 
waste, very successful! G 

SERVICE MOTORS, INC.—Charge for 
letterheads; charge % cost on direct mail 
campaigns. 

SONORA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY. 
—Sell electric signs; not very successful 
in this particular line. 

JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY.— 
Don’t charge for anything, but supply 
nothing except on a definite request. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. — In 
radio department, don’t charge and use 
few helps as yet. 

WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY.— 
Charge for direct-mail campaigns and 
special souvenirs. Charge their dis- 
tributors and branches to prevent waste. 
Say one can do little alone. 

WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY. 
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—Charge for imprinted matter and elec- 
tric signs at cost or less. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SONS.— 
Charge for signs, imprinted, and for 
statuette of messenger boy, but supply 
displays free. 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY.—Sell all dealer helps. Re- 
ceived about $100,000 this year. Sell for 
less than cost, but find it cuts down 
waste. Hight million direct-mail cards 
sold in year. Signs, etc. at cost. THEY 
GET CASH IN ADVANCE AND FIND IT 
WORKS. 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY.—Has 
excellent tie-up with local dealer. Con- 
vince him their advertising brings re- 
sults and then sell him. Are getting 
more and more on a charging basis. 
DEALER PAYS: 

1. One-half the cost of painting his 
truck (checkerboard design). 

2. Anything over $50 on painting a 
sign for him. 

3. One-half the cost of a ten inser- 
tion newspaper campaign. 

4. All billboard space used (posters 
are supplied by company). 

5. Two cents each for a series of 5 
multigraphed poultry letters. 

6. Metal road signs, baby chicks 
used for window displays, balloons, 
checkerboard lead pencils, etc., etc., at 
cost. 

THE COMPANY HAS: 

1. A yearly convention where they 
sell this advertising to dealer and 
give him general ideas gained through 
their knowledge of big business. 
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2. Training for their dealers, wh 
is really applied psychology of sellir 
and of being of service to the «& 
munity. 

3. Courses in proper feeding of 
mals for clerks in feed stores. 

(These are free, but more than } 
for themselves in added sales). 


S I said, these instances can 
multiplied manifold, They 1 
resent simply reports from the { 
men I know personally. I have ¢ 
more batch of data here that can 
be incorporated in this talk, but 
wish to mention it and to place it 
file for your persual if you care 
look it over. | 
Now, in conclusion, this group, 
any, has got to do something abi 
the waste of advertising mater 
about the cost of distribution. 
present the distributive end of busin 
is under suspicion, if not actually z 
provedly guilty of wastefulness and 
efficiency. If we hold this two da 
meeting with an expense to our co 
panies of many thousands of doll 
and do not start something in an 
fort we shall be even more under s 
picion than we are now, even m 
certainly guilty. 


- Decoration in King Arthur’s Day _ 
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wyth ye kettle 
Se steame 


Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post, Copyright, 1925, by the Curtis Publishing Company. 


ARNISH users and varnish makers will be interested in the cartoon above, which is reprinted from a recent is 
\ of The Saturday Evening Post, under the caption, “An Intimate Outline of History—King Arthur and His Knig 


’ 


Varnish the Round Table.’ 


It is certain that the cartoon 


st, Ellison Hoover, has been a reader of varnish advertiseme 
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Messrs, 12 


1ttsburgh Plate Glass Coe 
Long Islang City, 


W411 YOu please have your 
Call with reference to 
n 


Mr, out therington 
pois ine with y 
your COlors in 


a quantity 
At this Witing we wish to congratulate 
YOu on the Superiop quality a bias Product. We 
have used it Several of 6 
great Success 
ye 


t Teally ig a matter of Economy to use it 
asa minimym amount of Colors in oL ts Pequireg 
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I woulg also add that when applied to a 
cut tace Jit Nee tays put. 
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B, Rosengarten. 
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HIS rapid drying, elastic varnish is a perfect first coater on new 

work. Serviceseal seals the wood with an elastic waterproof coat- 

ing which does not become brittle. Serviceseal prevents the chipping 

and scratching which is evident even where good varnish is applied 

over shellac. Serviceseal is of special interest as a first coater on floors. : 

One or two coats of Serviceseal followed by a coat of good floor varnish | 
gives a finish which is lasting. 


Serviceseal can be second coated in a working day. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS ARE 
PREPARED TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS: | 


Albany, New York. :.7..../..0.ssuenis M. G. Stoneman & Son Memphis,’Tennessee. <2 cisuniee.. os «= -amne E. P. Gilson & Co. 
Asheville, North Carolina........ Teubner-Palmer Paint Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin................ Frank Dau Paint Co. 
(Atlanta sGcorgia)), 5.5.6 ies sae The Quality Paint Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota........ Gamble & Ludwig Paint Co. 
Baltimore; viaryland. 2.2 cccs-.. eeu eran ot John Werner Nashville, Tennessee.................... Eason-Morgan Co. 
Bangor mM anes: 40s c oes oe ee ee Rice & Miller Co. gue ba ie Connecticut...... The F. BE. Spencer Co., Inc. 
Bloomington, Illinois....Smith-Alsop Bloomington Paint Co. ne a ae mitotane 7 -David Bernhardt re Co., Ltd. 
Boston, Mass......... New England Oil, Paint & Varnish Co.0) Goo) cwenccee de llsley & Held Co. 

; Omaha, Nebraska... ose0-e0e eee The Atlastic Midwest Co. 
Brooklyi eNew. York, 1 ees ches de vase Coes ©. B. Kraus iets aiea h Kentucky E. P. Gil &C 
ButtalomNe wim. Orksmer rece er acre Towns Paint Co., Inc. Philadelphia Pennsylvania eee M ‘Buenas Sons 
Cedar Rapids, lowa............ Standard Glass & Paint Co. pittsburgh, Pennsylvania oe C. A. Michel & Co 
Charlotte; North Carolina.............. Pritchard Paint Co. Portland, Maine........... m 6 5 me M. RB. Bragdon Paint Co. 
Chicago, Tllinois a6 O40 6) held s0) eleleXealieleio eis (oie a George E. Watson Co. Portland, Oregon Sig eleva toes severe tee | 3 a .Rasmussen & Co. | 
Chicago, fio a De CASTOR OaOa o.G08 eee aio Ae me Providence, Rhode Islund....Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co. | 

incinnati, LO... cece ese ec eee srecnees aeger- Wins 0- ‘Racine, Wisconsin.......:.....+)s0s0caeee i ‘ | 
Pe relands Oy N1Om se nets setae! sictere The Century Glass & Paint Co. Rochester, New York............-. The se Doe ae 
Cleveland, Ohio...The Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. Sawtelle, California................. Dau-Hansen Paint Co. 
Columbia, South Carolina......... Columbia Paint Co., Inc. South Bend, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop South Bend Paint Co. 
Columbus, Ohio...........-.---+--e8: Aa - Dean © alee na Sioux Falls, South Dakota....Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 
Davenport, TOwa.........-.eeeeeeeee c ane ee chil at Go: Springfield, Illinots:..../Jsee@he.s. George Edward Day Sons 
Ee Contes oe at Car OI Elastic Seine: Mfg. Co. Springfield, Massachusetts..New England Paint Supply Co. 
eeaiatcines NGS ga PPE SP Glass & Paint Co. St. Joseph, Missouri Bahsists weveuye etre Pimbley Paint & Glass Co. 
Detroit, Michigan BA OS Gi Gt RMAC C Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. St. Louis, Missouri................ Scott-Sullivan Paint Co. 
Erte, PennsYivania.......+..-sseusernesensiees Erie Paint Co, St. Paul, Minnesota.............. Elvgren Paint Supply Co. 
Fargo, North Dakota.............. Fargo Glass & Paint Co. Syracuse, New York disis seat otece bate ee ee eeee C. A. Reeve & Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana........ The Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. Terre Haute, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan..Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. Toledo, Ohio................. The Toledo Paint Supply Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind............ Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co. Trenton, New Jersey..«.... «<< sles Trenton Plate Glass Co. 
Jacksonville Florida... 2... 6s-«s56 Dozier & Gay Paint Co. Washington, District of Columbia....Watkins-Whitney Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri.............. Lisle Paint & Glass CO. Waterloo, lowa.......eseeeeeeee Standard Glass & Paint Co. | 
Knoxville, ‘Tenhesses.....+/-++ 5-2-4. -.Chapman, Drug 7 as wy idhituy a aneas gs a ee United Sash & Door Co. | 
Lincoln, Nebraska.........--- Van Sickle eee ee Co. Wilmington, Delaware.......... Bamberger & Robbins, Inc. 
Oe ere be al ae OER PEA OS shetty evice Inc. Winston-Salem, North Carolina......... .Cordon Paint Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin... ...bcsscc.¢Mautz Paint & Glass (Go,s. York, sperma alvemiav /emeenn a: York Paint & Hardware Co. 
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THE CHIEF SPEAKS! 


LIN-ZIN-LEA-LAC, Chief of 
| the tribes of Linseed, of Zinc, 
*9 of Lead and of Lacquer, see the 
signal fires burning, calling the tribes 
of my peoples to the summer councils 
over the country. My swift runners 
bring me messages from the chiefs 
) . telling of the great 
numbers who are 
planning to come 
together to deliber- 
ate upon the affairs 
of our great craft. 
Not only do they 
tell of the coming 
of the braves, the 
fighters of our 
tribes, who will 
NI) gather in large 
‘ numbers, but they 
tell me. of ‘the 
bringing of the 
squaws and of the 

papooses, for, with 

Chief Lin-Zin-Lea-Lac the business of 
these councils, 
there will be the games and the con- 
tests and the dancing for our people. 

My people of the north will be the 

first to come together, where the 
chiefs of the Canadian tribes have ap- 
‘pointed Chatham, Ontario, for the 
place of meeting and the time as 
July 7, 8, and 9. The next week the 
tribe of New Jersey will meet at its 
old camping ground, Asbury Park, on 
the shores of the cool Atlantic. This 
meeting opens Tuesday, July 14, and 
will continue for four days. 

Big Chief Michael has called for a 
council of the leaders of the tribes to 

be held in Battle Creek, Michigan, on 

Monday, July 20. At that time the 
program for the next Great Council to 
be held in February, in the coming 
year, will be drafted and the problems 
of finance, of trade school education, 
of the apprentice will also be con- 
sidered. 

This will also be the meeting place 
of the Tribe of Mich-i-gans, who will 
have as guests many of these same 

‘great leaders. This council will open 
Tuesday, July 21, and continue three 
days. 

Another great tribe of my people, 
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the O-hi-os, will gather in council on 
the banks of Lake Erie at Cedar Point, 
at the same time, meeting from Tues- 
day, July 21, until Friday, July 24. 
Chief Krause sends me greetings, tell- 
ing of the large numbers who will 
come for the week of work and play at 
the famous resort of the middle west. 

Far up on the St. Lawrence River 
in the beautiful region of the Thous- 
and Islands, near Alexandria Bay, the 
New York tribe will gather for the 
third time. There the island of West- 
minster Park has been reserved for the 
entire week of July 27 and all over 
the Empire State the roads leading to 
the cool waters of the St. Lawrence 
will be thronged by the members of 
the tribes making their way to the 
North.’ 


The tribe of the Wis-con-sins will 
meet this year in Milwaukee, on the 
west shores of Lake Michigan, com- 
ing together on Tuesday, July 28, for 
a three days’ meeting. 

Two more tribes will meet during 
the summer: the IIl-i-nois, under the 
leadership of Chief Rising, will come 
together at Elgin, for four days, 
August 4,5, 6 and 7. Chief Bush, of 
the Pe-o-ri-as, also tells of the large 
numbers who are planning to be pres- 
ent, and already he is sending invita- 
tions to the craft of his state notices 
of the time and place of this council. 


The last of the summer councils will 
be held in Columbia, Missouri, when 
the combined tribes of Missouri and 
Kansas will meet on August 10, 11 
and 12, with Chief Thaden in com- 
mand. 

Well planned programs, dealing 
with the problems of the craft, mat- 
ters of finance, systems of cost ac- 
counting and estimating, the wide ef- 
fort to establish trade schools, have 
been prepared. Hours of play and 
recreation have been planned. Chief 
Michael, Chief Rising and Chief 
Dabelstein, of the International Coun- 
cil, will journey from one meeting to 
another, as far as it is possible for 
them to go. 

And I, Lin-Zin-Lea-Lac, call on you 
and urge you, to make all effort to be 
present at your council. It is the life 
of the organization. Bring with you 
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those of the craft who are not members 
of our tribes. It is your opportunity 
to do great things for your fellow 
craftsmen and at the same time be 
promoting your organization and ad- 
vancing yourself. 


A BUSINESS COURSE 


HE first of a series of articles 
on cost accounting for the 
master painter and decorators 
is published in this issue of THE 
Patnters Macazine. The first artt- 
cle deals with the purpose of book- 
keeping and accounting and its ap- 
plication to the requirements of the 
men in the craft. It will be followed 
month by month by articles covering 
a practical, simple, accurate method 
by which the master painter and dec- 
orator can at any time know the status 
of his business, where he has been 
losing, what has been most profitable, 
all leading up to a plan or model 
whereby he may be able to make a 
fair return for his effort, and with the 
hope that there may be a standardiza- 
tion of the business of estimating and 
contracting. 

This series has been prepared by a 
practical, consulting accountant, with 
a knowledge of the craft’s business. 
He has written in simple, understand- 
able language that can easily be fol- 
lowed and absorbed. He begins with 
the A,B, Cs of the subject. 

There is probably no subject in the 
craft that has been so much discussed 
during the recent months as the mat- 
ter of the necessity of a standardiza- 
tion of the methods of accounting and 
of estimating. THe Parnrers Maca- 
ZINE believes that it is undertaking a 
real service to the craft in thus bring- 
ing to the individual this cost account- 
ing series, knowing that each shop has 
its own peculiar problems, but believ- 
ing that the plans outlined will be 
easily adaptable to any individual re- 
quirement. 

There may be questions arise, re- 
garding that point or this, in the mind 
of the reader. Address any such in- 
quiries to THE ParnTERS MaGAZINE, 
Twelve Gold street, New York City, 
and they will receive prompt atten- 
tion. It is our earnest desire to make 
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this department one of real service to 
the master painter and decorator every- 
where, 


CHARGES AND CUSTOMERS 


NE of the problems of the 
O craft is to bring about a stand- 
ardization of charges in rela- 
tion to costs and profits. It is with 
the hope that the master painter and 
decorator can be aided in reaching 
this objective that the series of arti- 
cles on cost accounting and estimat- 
ing, which is started in this issue of 
THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, is being 
presented. There has been and is in 
the craft a wide diversity of opinion 
as to the right and proper charges 
that the customer should pay. 

At a recent meeting of a State as- 
sociation one of the speakers stressed 
the point that the master painter and 
decorator should charge the customer 
an amount that would make his work 
profitable. In a more or less facetious 
reply to a question as to how much 
the charge should be, he suggested that 
the contractor “should charge all he 
can get.” 

In a lively discussion that followed 
one member declared that the speak- 
er’s position was all wrong. He 
pointed to one contract where, he said, 
his estimate had been one thousand 
seven hundred dollars. When he had 
completed his work he found that he 
had overestimated his costs and that 
he had presented a bill for three hun- 
dred less than he had estimated the 
work to be worth, which he admitted 
had been done to the satisfaction of 
the customer. This contractor men- 
tioned another job, when he had ren- 
dered a bill for considerably less than 
had been stipulated in the estimate. 
Both these transactions, the painter 
declared, had been worth a great deal 
in advertising to him. 

Was this contractor right or wrong? 
Nine people out of ten will declare 
that if a contractor cannot figure 
within twenty per cent. of the charge 
that he should make, to produce a 
satisfactory piece of work and to al- 
low himself a right profit, he must be 
working in the dark. The average 
customer having satisfied himself with 
the ability of the painter or decorator 
and being persuaded that his price 
asked is a fair one, is not prepared to 
be informed that the price asked was 
twenty per cent. too low and at the 
same time he is not prepared to be 
told that it was twenty per cent. too 


high. 
There are reasonable and under- 
standable processes by which the 


painter and decorator may arrive at 
true and just charges for his work. 
And there should be no “guessing” 
about it. There are stories about the 
old darky who appeared at the back 
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fence with a long-handled brush and a 
bucket of whitewash, and when 
asked what his charge was to be, 
scratched his head and mumbled 
“three and six and ‘leben an’ sixteen 
and five is forty-eight. Let me see. 
I’ll do the job for two dollars and a 
half.” Those were the “guessing” 
days. 

Figure the cost of your materials. 
Include your overhead, your insur- 
ance, your depreciation, labor, etc. 
Add the profit that you must make. 
Then if the other man gets the job 
you know he is working for nothing, 
or for a loss—and he won’t be work- 
ing long. The customer does not want 


IN MEMORIAM 


NOTHER great light has been ex- 
tinguished from the membership of 
the “International” and in the passing 
of Stewart N. Hughes our association 
suffers a great loss. His first appear- 
ance at the Buffalo convention of 1901, 
with a few fellow craftsmen from the 
“Country over the line,’ was the _ be- 
ginning of a friendship which developed 
into the now prosperous International 
Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and 
Canada. How he worked, with ambition 
not easily thwarted but earnestly co-op- 
erating, a leader, not to falter but to in- 
spire, a believer in fraternity and asso- 
ciation, with positive ideas of his own 
and charity for others’ opinions. With 
these talents the master painters of 
Canada developed a man who soon would 
grace the president’s chair and add honor 
to the painters’ profession. 

Three years later (1904) we were in- 
vited to meet in Toronto. This conven- 
tion was one of the best gatherings ever 
held by this association. Their hospi- 
tality had never been excelled. The pro- 
gram was most interesting and some re- 
member the entertainments which were 
so happily enjoyed by all present. Since 
that occasion the members of the “Inter- 
national”? have been as one people, the 
English Jack and “Stars and Stripes” 
have blended their sentiments, while we 
aS members have stood for Industry, 
Prosperity and Fraternity. To Brother 
Hughes we owed our allegiance and 
honored him with the presidency in 1907 
when he was elected in the city of Bos- 
ton. We have met in Toronto in 1904, 
also in 1923. Others from “over the line” 
have been honored in official capacities and 
added glory to our cause, but these few 
lines may bring to memory some of those 
whose labors laid the foundation of our 
organization—Berger, McCarthy, Godfrey, 
Beattie, Ballinger, Shay, Brankin, 
Theobald, Brown, Stewart, Holland, 
Grant. Only M. F. Shay survives of those 
who were presidents previous to 1900, 
with the exception of Francis F. Black, 
who presided at the Buffalo session. 
Since Alexander Grant’s administration 
many of the younger and later officials 
have departed, but to none can higher 
tribute be paid than to the memory of 
Stewart N. Hughes. 

To his family in their sorrow, our 
members share. For their grief, our pray- 
ers ascend. In their faith, we embrace 
and trust all to Him who gave and took 
away, ever looking for a happy reunion 
above at the end of some perfect day. 


WM. G. BAXTER. 
Hartford, Conn., May 25, 1925. 
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you to work for nothing. The pro; 
perous, progressive man in the cra| 
knows when he submits his estimaj 
how much his costs will be and th! 
profit he will make. 

It need not be said _ that thes 
charges must be right and hones. 
Another story tells of a decorator wh 
contracted to sell a wealthy custome 
three pairs of curtains at a total cos 
of three hundred and thirty dollar: 
It was found that only two and a ha} 
pairs could be found in the marke 
The decorator matched the third pai 
as best he could with another patter, 
of an inferior grade. He submitte 
a bill for the estimated cost. =) 

The customer came in, expresse, 
dissatisfaction with the illy-matche, 
curtains, but presented a check ‘om 
full amount. The decorator accepte: 
the check. Anda few weeks later thi 
same customer went to another dec 
orator when she had an order to giv 
amounting to five thousand dollars, 

Honest, fair estimating; honest, fai. 
dealing; with honest work will maki 
for prosperity and advancement. _ 


BUILDING GAINS MADE 


HE present year may yet show 

the greatest building progran 

accomplished in the history o} 
the country, according to experts it 
the various lines of material dealer; 
and manufacturers. , 

Although about two months late 
these concerns characterize the mar- 
ket conservatively as being in a healthy 
condition, writes Allen E. Beals in 
the current Dow Service Daily Build- 
ing Reports. 

Architectural terra cotta manufac- 
turers could easily handle more busi- 
ness, but they are at least convinced 
that the type of building that is to 
dominate the market this year, partic- 
ularly in large cities, will help them 
recover some of the slack that devel- 
oped between November and March. 
Prices are steady to firm. The general 
opinion is that all the cost cutting pos- 
sible in competition has already taken 
place. | 
Bradstreet’s amply confirms for the 
country the turn reported by the Dow 
Service for New York City within the 
last few weeks. The country increased 
its rate of building construction in 
April 15.8 per cent. New York City 
alone shows a gain of 17.4 per cent. 
The change per cent between April, 
1924, and April, 1925, construction 
status for New York City is 110.9 
per cent. New York City still has a 
handicap of 22 per cent to overcome if 
it is to surpass the city’s building in- 
vestment in 1924, The big thing is the 
fact that a good start has been made 
toward makng this the biggest con- 
struction year in the city’s history in 
spite of a delayed getaway. 
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And you can buy them S. C. JOHNSON & SON | 
Righ t. Let us tell you “The Wood Finishing Authorities” : 
about our Extra S ecial . Dept. P.M., 6, RACINE, WISCONSIN | 
; Pp Please tell me how I can save $18.50 on your Special Introductory Offer ] 
Introductory Offer. It © manters. 
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The more you use Craftex the more wonderful ef- 
fects you produce. The simple textures are easy. 


Send $3.50 for a 10 pound sample 
of Craftex and Craftcoat; enough 
to cover 10 to 20 square yards. It 
will prove to you how easy it is 
to become a Craftex expert. 


Craftex Profits 
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For any surface to which paint will adhere. 


Textures are possible with Craftex that no other material will produce. 


As Easy to Apply 
As Paint 


ON’T think that because of the wonder- 
ful textures and marvelous color effects 

you see produced in Craftex it is a difficult 
material to apply. This is not so. 
Any experienced painter who can mix colors 
and apply paint can handle Craftex. 
To experiment with, we will ship you a ten- 
pound sample—enough to set you straight on 
the road to Craftex profits. : 


Write us today. Refer to Dept. B. 


CRAFTEX 


A Textured Wall Finish Applied with a Brush 
THE CRAFTEX COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK 
220 South State Street 146 Summer Street 101 Park Avenue 
ATLANTA, 726 Murphy Avenue 


O THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 


| PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


E time is rapidly approaching 
| when quite a few of the States 

that have summer conventions 
Il call these conventions to order. 
je first of these conventions will 
be the Canadian 
at Chatham, On- 
tario, July 7 to 
9; then follows 
the New Jersey 
State conven- 
tion, July 14 to 


17;Meat «Ocean 
Hotel, Asbury 
ParkgeN. J.; on 


July 20 the In- 
ternational asso- 
ciation will hold 
its Executive 
Board meeting 
at the Post Tav- 
ern Hotel, Bat- 
tle “jreek, 
Mich.; imme- 
diately follow- 
ing that the 
Michigan State 
association will 
ild its State convention at the same 
ace, July 21 to 23; the Ohio, State 
sociation will hold its convention at 
‘dar Point, Ohio, July 21 to 24; 
en following on the heels of that, 
e State of New York is scheduled 
t July 27 to 31, at Westminster 
irk, Thousand Islands, N. Y.; the 
isconsin convention, July 28 to 30, 
Milwaukee, Wis. In the month of 
ugust, the Illinois convention, Au- 
ist 4 to 7, at Elgin, Ill.; Missouri- 
ansas association will convene at Co- 
mbia, Mo., August 10 to 12. 

The rapid succession of these con- 
ntions will not permit the officers 
the International association visit- 
g all the conventions, but I assure 
i that everything possible will be 
me to have one of the officers at 
ch of these conventions, to bring 
you the good wishes of the Inter- 
tional association and acquaint you 
ith its activities. In preparing for 
é deliberations of the conventions it 
ay be well to cite at this time a few 
pies that invite discussion: At the 
es Moines convention a resolution 
as adopted to interest the American 
stitute of Architects in our behalf in 
far as it is possible for them to 
$0, by listing all painting in a spe- 
ition under one distinct heading, 
vig our industry the recognition 


Carl Dabelstein 


that it rightfully deserves and is en- 
joyed by the other trades in the build- 
ing industry. The secretary of the 
Institute of American Architects was 
more than responsive to the com- 
munication sent him; he expressed his 
absolute approval to the resolution and 
stated that the matter would be placed 
before the executive board at its next 
meeting, and desiring further infor- 
mation invited your secretary to inter- 
view him at his office, which interview 
was very pleasant and cordial. In the 
course of the discussion it appeared 
that the architects have lost confidence 
in the painting industry, especially on 
commercial and apartment work in so 
far as it makes little difference just 
how specifications are written, they 
very often do not get the class of work 
that the wording of the specification 
implies, and asked just how far the 
International associat: n will go to 
remedy that evil which has put the 
painters in a rather disagreeable po- 
sition. 

In defence of this unfortunate situa- 
tion on behalf of the painters in not 
producing as good a job as called for, 
it was my opinion that circumstances 
in many instances drove the painting 
contractor to evade the quality called 
for, owing to the fact that the gen- 
eral contractor after having been 
awarded the contract often peddles 
the painting out again, playing one 
contractor against the other, until the 
successful contractor had to resort to 
every possible means known to him to 
get out of the job in the best way 
possible in order not only to come out 
even, but to possibly put some of his 
own money to the job, thereby work- 
ing ata loss. It was suggested that a 
remedy to the general contractor evil 
might be to list his sub-contractor 
when he presents his estimate to the 
architect for acceptance—there is a 
question whether this will be accepted 
by the Institute of Architects. The 
one proposition that pleased the secre- 
tary of the architects was that the In- 
ternational association was about to 
have a Code of Ethics and an In- 
signia standing for merit. Therefore, 
it is up to every State to perfect such 
methods that the users of the insignia 
are worthy, and the work produced by 
them creditable to the association; if 
this is not done, then the insignia is 
of no use. 

The question of increasing mem- 


bership should always be discussed. 
Remember that. your officers welcome 
suggestions as to where new possibili- 
ties can be located. 


S INCE the last publication, the In- 
ternational officers have been 


confronted by a rather peculiar prop- 
osition in being called on to protect 
some of the members, and also some 
outside the association, who had been 
induced to sign trade acceptances 
which were presented in such a way 
by an able talking solicitor as to rep- 
resent only a credit information to be 
investigated in closing a contract with 
the individual in order to make him 
the local representative of a large 
roofing house that operated all over 
the United States in supplying a 
roofing material which is_ really 
a plastic tar and not a paint at all. 
The proposition was made to appear 
so profitable, especially as the roofing 
company was to do all the soliciting 
and the contractor was to have 10 
per cent. of all the material sold in 
the territory, whether used by the con- 
tractor or not. Many of these papers 
were signed in Iowa, Michigan, III- 
inois, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
These painting contractors found that 
the paper signed constituted not only 
a contract, and a credit information 
slip, but the contract was so ar- 
ranged that it could be filled in later 
and act as an order, and the credit in- 
formation was nothing other than a 
trade acceptance. These contractors 
were surprised when they received no- 
tice from their local railroads to call 
for anywhere from four to six drums 
of roof paint or cement that they had 
no knowledge of ordering; and then 
came the trade acceptance at the bank. 

So far, through the officers of the 
association, the forcing of collection 
on these trade acceptances have been 
stopped, and we hope to have all the 
trade acceptances returned to us with- 
out legal action. If this is accom- 
plished, the International has served 
some of its unfortunate members and 
others that have placed their troubles 
in our care, and all the officers ask in 
return is that before signing anything, 
read it carefully, and if you do not 
understand it do not sign it, as your 
signature is sacred and means that you 
are ready to carry out any contract 
to which you attach it. Therefore, 

Continued on Page 59 
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There is no way of knowing whether 
the painting contractor has put on as 
many coats as were required in the 
contract. Even the expert eye of the 
most highly skilled mechanic will find 
it almost impossible to tell how many 
coats of paint were applied. 

The same is true of the materials 
used The specifications may call for 
the highest grade of material, but the 
owner has no way of making sure that 
the high quality product has actually 
been used. There are hundreds of va- 
rieties of paint products. For every 
constituent element of paint there are 
many substitutes, varying in price, 
durability and esthetic effect. The only 
way to be sure that substitutes are 
employed is to have a chemist on the 
spot to test every can of paint. 


Clipping taken from article in New 
York Times headed ‘‘Painters’ Union 
Seeks to End Dishonest Work.”’ 
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Will this kind 
of publicity help or hinder 
your business P 


When people grow suspicious of a trade, they 
take no chances. They seek only the man with 
a high reputation to maintain. He gets all the 
best jobs. 


It is with a good deal of pride that we have 
noted how often ‘‘the best painter in town’’ 
uses Murphy Finishes. 


Perhaps a quotation from this same news item 
may explain why— 


“The specification may call for the 
very highest grade materials, but the 
owner has no way of making sure ‘hat 
the high quality product has actually 
been used. There are hundreds of 
varieties of paint products. For 
every constituent element of paint 
there are many substitutes, varying in 
price, durability and esthetic effect.’’ 


That is why a painter who is proud of his work appre- 
ciates his need of high quality products Otherwise, all 
his care and efforts may count for little. From long 
experience he knows he can depend upon the ‘‘Tradi- 
tion of Murphy Quality.” 

* * * 


If you think it a wise move to seek the reputation of 
being “‘the best painter in town,” we have some inform- 
ation that may be of use to you. Just drop us a line. In 
the meantime watch our national magazine advertising. 


is 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. 
Chicago, III. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
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International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Towa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 527 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, IIl.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West 99th street, New York, 
N. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue, 

Paterson, N. J. 
JAMES PHINNEMORBD, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 


ark, N. J. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 
J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 
(Oe ES Ee, DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 
WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 941 Highland Ave., 
Burlingame, Calif. 
WILLIAM PARIS, 
Canada. 
AIG Ww. MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 
, Canada. 
EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 


n, Conn. A 
ny BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


Oo. S. JONES, 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 

D. J. LINNANE, 728 Highth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD Gy) BUCK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

LEO B. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, 301 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

E. G. CHANDLEE, 417 Edmond St., St. Jo- 

h, Missouri. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
ark, N. J. 

CARL H. DABELSTEIN, 156 West 99th St., 
New York, N. Xs 

EDWARD L. BOLCH, 3554 Michigan Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

L. D. MEYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 


Colorado. : 
JOHN Cc. YONK, 800 Storle St., Burlington, 


Wis. 
A. H. ROGERS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 


ham, Ala. 

CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

s. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 


11 Nelson St., Toronto, 


Ga. 
B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech S&t., Louisville, Ky. 
c. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 


Orleans, La. 
WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 


Baltimore, Md. 
T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 
PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., 


City, Utah. 
H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 
A. D. WHARTON, 312 E. Main St., Richmond, 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco; secre- 
tary, William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 


Burlingame. 


Salt Lake 


CANADA 

President, C. M. Bennett, Walkerville, Ontario; 
secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen street, 
West, Toronto. 1925 convention, Chatham, Ont., 


July 7, 8 and 9. 
CONNECTICUT 
President, Ernest Ww. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 
O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1926 
convention will be held in Waterbury. 
ILLINOIS 
President, J. P. Rising, Chicago; secretary, E. 
J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria. 
1925 convention, Elgin, August 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
INDIANA 
President, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 41925 convention, Fort Wayne, 


December 8, 9 ad 10. 
IOWA 


President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
F, M. ichael, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 


ruary, Davenport. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
4926 convention, January, Boston. 
MICHIGAN 
President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 531 Hastern avenue, 
Ss. E., Grand Rapids. 1925 convention, Battle 
Creek, July 21, 22 and 23. 
MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
Green, 2936 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
convention, St. Paul, January 19, 20 and 21. 
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Directory of National Associations, Master 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, J. H. Thaden, Atchison, Kan.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, P. O. Box 221, 


Nickerson, Kan. 1925 convention, Columbia, 
Mo., August 10, 11 and 1:2, 

NEBRASKA 
President, C. L. Elwick, Lincoln; secretary- 
treasurer, Cc. Smith, 4024 Cumming street, 
Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
President, John M. Roddy, Bloomfield; William 
F. Christiansen, 2 North Park street. East Orange. 
1925 convention, Asbury Park, July 14, 15, 16 


and 17. 
NEW YORK 

President, Alfred E. Joy, New York City; sec- 
retary, Irving A. Jacobs, 116 Earl street, Roch- 
ester. 1925 convention, Westminster Park, Thou- 
sand Islands, July 27, 28, 29, 30 and si. 

NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
vention, Fargo, North Dakota, January. 

OHIO 

President, Edward L. Bolce, Cincinnati; ‘secre- 
tary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 Hast Highty- 
eighth street, Cleveland. 1925 convention, Cedar 
Point, July 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

OREGON 

President, E. TT. Crane, Portland; secretary, 

Frank Demme, 265 Russe'l street, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street, Philadelphia. 1926 
convention in Harrisburg. 

WASHINGTON STATE 

President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 

F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 
WESTERN CANADA 

Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
WESTERN TRI-STATE 

President, LL. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.; sec- 

retary-treasurer, F. D. Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colv. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Lien 1925 convention. Milwaukee, July 28, 29 
an ; 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
COLORADO 


President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Denver, Colo. ; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. W. Heidbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 

ILLINOIS 

President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue, Waukegan. 

OHIO 

President, Mrs. Conrad Krause, 1378 Hast 88th 
street, Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
W. Baker, Elyria. 

IOWA 


President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 
avenue, Des Moines; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Leo 
Magnus, Des Moines. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park; sec- 

retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hartland street, Dor- 


chester. 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, 84 Grand ave- 
nue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM 


President, C. B. Mills, Guarantee Hardware 
and Paint Co., Birmingham; secretary, M: UH. 
Caraway, Benson Paint and Varnish Company, 
Birmingham. 

ALABAMA—MOBILE 

President, M. A. Creagh, 108 Dauphin street; 

G. T. Hamilton, 6 South Joseph street. 
BUFFALO 

President, A. S. Thompson, 431 Delaware ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Harry Cc. Brant, 
30 W. Girard blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA . 

East Bay Paint and Wall Paper Salesmen’s Club 
—President, D. M. Schindler, 750 McKinley 
avenue, Oakland; secretary, Robert Roe, 1810 
San Paolo, Oakland. 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. Fred Winslow, Hartford; secretary, Chester E. 
Hammond, 116 Lancaster road. West Hartford. 

DETROIT 

President, A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb street, De- 
troit; secretary, George Moser, Jr., Detroit Oil & 
Naval Stores, Detroit. 

FLORIDA—MIAMI 

President, H. E. Platt, 118 South Miami 

street; S. H. Chambers, 634 North Miami ave- 


nue, 
FLORIDA—TAMPA 
President, M. J. Myers, 507 Tampa street; 
secretary, M. F. Swint, 1006 Ashley street. 
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ILLINOIS ~A 
President, William E. Hart, Pratt ant 
vert, Chicago; secretary, A. W. Monroe, , 
land Varnish Co., Chicago. “a 
INDIANAPOLIS 5 
President, Harry F. Reed, A. Burdsal * 
dianapolis; secretary, Robert P. Giddens, D 
Allen Paint & Glass Co., Indianapolis. bs 
KANSAS CITY ss 
President, Walter K. Huffman, Fifth and Wy 
dotte streets, Kansas City; secretary, i 
Hanchey, 308 Delaware avenue, Kansas City. 
MASSACHUSETTS 3 
Paint Salesmen’s Club of New England—Pr. 
dent, Henry L. Barney, S._C. Johnson & 
Boston; secretary, Charles H. Rockwood, Ho 
and French Co., Boston. . 
MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS 
President, B. P. Temmeyer, 1151 Dover pla 
secretary, W. H. Thein, 3215 Dakota street. 
NEW JERSEY } 
Travelers’ Association of Paint and Allied Sa 
men of New Jersey—President, O. G. Schae 
P. O. Box 353, Montclair; secretary, HE. J. Fellc 
Newark. Meets first and third Fridays of ¢ 
month at Newark Athletic Club. 
NEW ORLEANS 
President, L. F. Perrine, 424 Joseph str 
secretary, R. J. Flotte, 711 Tchoupitoulast str 
2 NEW YORK E 
Travelers’ Association of the Local Paint 
Allied Trades of New York—President, J. Cy t 
New York; secretary, O. B. Strong, 263 S 
avenue, Brooklyn. ra 
OHIO—CINCINNATI |. 
President, S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead 
Cincinnati; secretary, Charles Sinclair, North | 


Paint Co, 
OHIO—CLEVELAND 
President, Thomas F. Coffey, 426 Huron r 
secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo avenue. M 
Hotel Winton last Friday of month. 
OHIO—DAYTON 
President, J. A. Horn, Delscamp Paint 
secretary, D. J. Korn, Lowe Brothers Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
President, Willard E. Masten, the Hagle-P! 
Co., Philadelphia; secretary, G. G. Williams, 
Race street, Philadelphia. Meets second 
of each month at Hotel Vendig, Thirteenth 
Filbert streets, Philadelphia. 
PITTSBURGH 
President, L. C. Sadd, T. H. Nevin Co., rr 
burgh, Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, Pittsb 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TENNESSEE—MEMPHIS 

President, Harry G. Smith, 116 Bast T 
street; secretary, W. H. Barr, DeSota F 
Manufacturing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
President, E. T. Jones, 1101 S. Third si 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
TEXAS 
President, Charles P. Jarrett, Dallas, 7 
secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market street, 
jas, Texas. 
VIRGINIA—RICHMOND 
President, R. E. Warren, Smith-Warren I 
and Glass Co.; secretary, W. B. Elw 
Gaunders Brothers. 
WISCONSIN 
Secretary, A. F. Mack, Top Oil and St 
Co., Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associati 
President, C. V. Peters, New York, N. ay; 
retary, George V. Horgan, 18 East Forty 
street, New York. 1925 convention, Cleve 
Ohio, October 21-23. 

National Association of Paint Salesm 
President, J. W. Kelly, Hilo Varnish Cor 
tion, Marcy and Flushing avenues, Broo 
N. Y.; secretary, M. Hardy, 177 Sta 
street, New Haven, Conn. 

National Association of Paint Di th 
President, Henry Woodlock, Detroit; re 
BE. R. Drake, 140 West Van Buren street, 
cago. : : 

Paint Manufacturers’. Association of 
United States.—President, Donald ae 
Dayton, O.; secretary, George B. Heckel, 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 1925 Conve 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 20. 

National Varnish Manufacturers’ As 
tion.—President, S. B. Woodbridge, Wilmir 
Del.: secretary. George B. Heckel, The B 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1925 Convention, Clev 
Ohio, October 19. ; 

Railway Equipment 
Chairman, ‘W. Bowers, Kent, Ohio; | 
tary, V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dea 
street, Chicago, Ill. : A 5 
f Mamtenanes of Way Master Painters.— 

ent, 
treasurer, E. E. Martin, Room 19, 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

National Association 
Salesmen.—President, 
N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur hi 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, Philadelphis 
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PAPER DEALER 


All of the interiors of the new 
Liberty Theater, Portland, Ore- 
Son, were painted by Mr. Blaes- 
ing with Dutch Boy white-lead 
flatting oil. 
This work has been highly com- 
mended by the Portland papers. 
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_ Blaesing paints 


while Portland sleeps 


Dutch Boy flatting oil helps him fulfill unusual painting 
contract. He redecorates entire theater without delaying 


R. W. F. Blaesing, a leading 
painter in Portland, Oregon, 
for the past twenty-seven years, 
Tecently finished a most unusual 
painting contract. 


This contract called for complete 
redecorating of the Liberty Theater 
without interrupting a single per- 
formance or in any way interfering 
with the theater’s seating capacity. 

_ The work had to be done between 
hight and morning. So every night, 
after the curtain was rung down for 

_ the last act, Mr. Blaesing went into 
action with his crew of fifteen men. 


_ The completed job is so com- 
_mendable that the Portland papers 
_ devoted big space to a description 
_ Of the theater, with particular men- 
_ tion of Mr. Blaesing’s skill in han- 
dling this difficult painting work. 


ig to Mr. Blaesing, should go to 
| tch Boy flatting oil, which helped 
im to carry out the work so suc- 


a single performance. 


cessfully. From past experiences Mr. 
Blaesing knew that white-lead paint 
made with Dutch Boy flatting oil 
was ideally suited to the trying con- 
ditions of this unusual job. Speed 
was essential. Yet quality was de- 
manded. And the white-lead and 
flatting oil paint met both these re- 
quirements, for it combines ease and 
speed in application with results 
rich and velvety in appearance. 


The auditorium pictured above 
was painted in beautiful shades of 
tan, old gold and blue with Dutch 
Boy white-lead and flatting oil. For 
other parts of the theater the flat 
paint was tinted in tones of old 
ivory, soft shades of old rose and 
turquoise blue. Flatting oil was also 
used for glazing the side walls in 
delicate russet and autumn tints. 


Like Mr. Blaesing, painters from 
all sections of the country are find- 
ing that Dutch Boy flatting oil not 
only makes possible new beauties in 


interior work, but that it is sensibly 
economical as well. Flat paint made 
with it gives great coverage, and 
also flows on so smoothly that worth- 
while savings in application are 
effected. 

Try Dutch Boy flatting oil on 
your next interior job. You will be 
highly pleased with the results. Just 
follow the directions on the one and 
five-gallon cans, using no driers, no 
turpentine, no linseed oil. Dutch 
Boy flatting oil is a complete flatting 
medium in itself. 

We have a booklet, ‘‘ Wall Effects 
of Distinction for the Home,” which 
describes some of the smart flat wall 
treatments possible with Dutch Boy 
flatting oil. Write for a copy if you 
have not already received one. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 437 Chestnut Street. 
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MAPAZ 


You can promise the man who wants a 
white house that it will be white and stay 
white if you put Mapaz in your paint. And 
it means a job that lasts. 

Mapaz No. 1 is The New Jersey Zinc 
Company’s Green Seal French Process 
Zinc Oxide ground in refined linseed oil 
and nothing else. 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc. 

160 Front Street, New York City 
Mapaz is also manufactured by 

PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INC. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R.L 


I always was a 
Zinc fan but you 
know what we’ve 

been getting 


ucstions mn 


heh : 
Ny ZB My | ; (ay Mi 


| Stains on Canvas Wall 


‘PHORNTON, Ark. A. L. C—yYour 
question as follows: 

I received your reply to my question 
asked several days ago, in regard to 
killing stains on canvas covered walls, 
from your reply I am sure I did not state 
my question clear enough and will restate 
it to you. 

This canvas or cloth we use is a good 
zrade of heavy brown domestic, sewn to- 
zether and backed over a wooden ceiled 
wall, the tacks are all concealed and the 
umber is of yellow pine known as 6-8 or 
10 inch shiplap. This makes a good, 
jurable job when finished in water color 
and will permit of designs of finishes that 
tan be done on plaster and is much 
theaper, but is not suitable for oil fin- 
shes as the cloth will form rolls that 
ire hard to keep out, the water color 
will draw this cloth tight, while oil color 
1as a tendency to make it sag. 


All of the processes mentioned by you 
ire thorough and adequate up to the 
joint just before you apply the water 
olor, and we think that if you will fol- 
ow the directions which we will now 
tive you that you will have no further 
lificulty either with water colors or oil 
solors. 

After you have finished tacking and 
soncealing the tacks apply clear, clean 
water with a kalsomine brush or sponge 
‘0 the entire surface of the canvas and 
when this is thoroughly dry you will 
ind that it will have stretched tight. It 
s then ready for a coat of glue size made 
yy the use of ground glue dissolved in 
1ot water and strained. When this is 
hhoroughly dry and you have any doubts 
ibout having covered every inch of the 
surface apply another coat of the sizing 
ind when this is dry it is then ready 
‘or a coat of paint and can be painted 
is often as you desire without any fur- 
her difficulty or mishap. 

Now, if you desire to kalsomine the 
‘anvas after having given it two coats 
t size apply a thin coat of shellac and, 
is before, when using the size, if you 
lave any doubts as to having completely 
‘overed every inch of the surface, apply 
mother thin coat of shellac. You may 
hen apply your water color with the as- 
urance of making a perfect job. 

We have used canvas in a similar way 
id have been able to produce every 
leseription of painting or kalsomining in 
‘actly the same manner as if it had 
een a plastered wall. Quite recently we 
lave removed some canvas which was so 
Treated twenty years ago, and in addi- 
ion to the paint it had received a coat 
if what was then called “Roughing,” this 
ing a composition of plaster, kalsomine 
md ceiling varnish at least one-eighth 
if an inch thick and in the twenty years 
his finish had received many coats of 
aint, with no difficulty of any kind. 

Stains and discolorations which show 
hrough kalsomine upon surfaces of this 
leseription are usually due to careless- 
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ness in the application of the size or 
shellac, with the result that the paste 
or size (particularly the paste) strikes 
through and discolors the kalsomine. 


Exterior Painting _ 
ONTREAL, Que., M. K.—Replying to 
your question in which you state 
that you have an exterior to be repainted 
which is now painted white. Your cus- 
tomer requests you to repaint it in green 
and you want information as to how to 
obtain a permanent and lasting job. You 
also ask our opinion as to the advisabil- 
ity of giving one coat of flat green and 

finishing with a good spar varnish. 


If the exterior of your house is in 
good condition and without chips or alli- 
gator marks, we would advise that you 
give it two coats of green. Mix the first 
coat of paint thinned with one-third turps 
and two-thirds raw linseed oil and the 
proper amount of japan dryers. The last 
coat can be mixed with raw linseed oil 
and japan dryers. Allow at least four 
days of good, dry weather between coats. 
If you use the best quality of chrome 
green, you will get by this process, a 
first-class, durable job. 

Replying to your question as to what 
we think of giving it one coat of flat and 
finishing with a coat of spar varnish 
we say emphatically, do not try it. There 
is nothing for the exterior of a house to 
equal paint mixed with raw linseed oil. 


Refinishing Enameled Wall 


LOYDMINSTHER, Canada, H., S.—Re- 
ferring to your question as follows: 

We have an operating room to enamel 
at the hospital here and would like to 
know the best way to handle. It has 
been enamelled before, but the surface 
is in very bad condition now. The plaster 
is cracked and coming off in places and 
the remainder of the wall is covered with 
hair cracks. We were thinking of re- 
moving the old enamel where it was very 
bad. If we did this what would be the 
best means of doing so, and how should 


- we treat these places after? 


We advise removing all the old enamel 
and paint. The cracks should then be 
filled up with plaster. The entire sur- 
face then ‘should be rubbed down with 
sandpaper No. 1. If the sandpaper is 
placed upon a block, easily grasped by 
the hand, better work will result. When 
the wall is thoroughly smoothed in this 
manner apply a priming coat of paint 
composed of two-thirds lead and one- 
third zine with two-thirds oil and one- 
third turpentine, small quantity of 
dryers. This should be put on rather 
thin and well brushed out and when 
thoroughly hard should be given a coat 
two-thirds zinc and one-third lead well 
brushed out. When this is hard enough. 
say after three days, it should be rubbed 
down as before to remove all brush 
marks ana rough places,.and then given 
one or two coats of “Enamel Underceat,” 


ae, 


wal 
allowing tweity-four hours at least be- 
tween each coat. Then you may apply 
one or two coats of gloss enamel. 


If you wish to make an extra fine job 
and have a smooth, glass-like surface 
proceed as follows: After having applied 
the second priming coat, mix up a soft 
paste of best ground French zine (ground 
in oil), add a small quantity of dryers 
and apply this to the wall with a bread 
knife or trowel. Scrape it on and scrape 
it off. This will act as a filler, which 
will obliterate all of the holes and brush 
marks. When this is thoroughy dry 
after three or four days apply two coats 
of high gloss enamel. 


Redyeing Grass Cloth 
AYNHE, Neb., R. G. H.—Replying to 
your question as follows: Genuine 
green Japanese grass cloth, how to dye 
it again and what colors to use, also is 
it possible to dye same an ivory? 

If not what would be the result to 
paint and glaze same in ivory. Would it 
fill up and spoil the effect of it? Ex- 
plain thoroughly as an aniline dye. No 
doubt it is the best to use, but the result 
of success of applying same and would it 
be possible to get it even on a wall. 


The best method of changing the color 
of grass cloth is to use aniline, but it 
will be impossible to make any change 
in color except where it is intended to 
use a darker color. In other words, the 
grass cloth cannot be changed from a 
dark to a light color by the use of aniline 
dyes. 

To accomplish the task of changing 
grass cloth from a dark color to a light 
color it will be necessary to use a bleach 
and we would advise oxalic acid diluted 
in water. The acid should be applied, 
starting on the top, with a broad stump 
of kalsomine brush and then after 
bleaching should be washed down wtih 
vinegar. 

Aniline dyes may be purchased in 
powder form from the supply house and 
diluted in alcohol, water, or vinegar. 
Very successful results have been ob- 
tained by this method and in some re- 
spects produces a more even and satis- 
factory job than can be obtained by the 
use of the original dyed grass cloth. 

We do not favor any other method of 
coloring grass cloth, as through the use 
of paint or kalsomine the original luster 
of the grass is lost and, therefore, the 
character of the grass cloth is spoiled, 
however, it is possible to produce an ar- 
tistic effect by the following process: 
First apply a thin coat of size, then a 
thin coat of flat cream color. Rub over 
this a glazing color of umber or green 
or any other stain thinned down in oli 
that you may select. If this is rubbed 
on with a rather dry brush, and very 
little of it used, the effect produced will 
be satisfactory as a decoration, but will 
require considerable skill and artistic 
taste to make a success. 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator 
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CG ROSS word puzzles are the favorite pastime for a host of Tue PatnTEers MaGazINE readers these hot pre-summer 


days. 
right. 


Did you honestly ever hear of him? 


Used by Painters and Paperhangers.” 


Meeks 


Bene 2 Ae 
aa 48 ane 2 


ACROSS 


1. Implements used by 
paper hangers. 


painters and 


6. A resinous liquid sold by paint dealers. 


12. A carnivorous Mammal. 


14. Instrument used by certain workmen. 


15. Preposition. 

17. Indefinite article. 

18. I, me, myself. 

20. To set bounds to (abbr.). 

21. A parent. 

22. Attempt. 

24. Universal. 

25. Comrade. 

26. Edible plants. 

28. A holy person. 

30. Plural termination of words. 

31. Exclamation. 

32. Note of musical scale. 

33. To exist. 

35. Highest order of vertebrates. 

36. Turkish official. 

38. Titanium (chem. symbol). 

39. A preposition. 

41. Sun God. 

43. American Revolutionary General 
(initials). 

44. Move slowly. 

47. A covering for walls. 

49. A pronoun. 

50. Shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

54. Form of “to be” (Latin). 

55. The Hawkeye State (abbr.). 

56. Exclamation. 

57. A pronoun. 

58. A bone. 

60. Printer’s measure. 

61. A book of the Bible (abbr.). 

63. A graceful fowl. 


There is the minimum of p 
Here is a new puzzle this 
painter and decorator and his family. Of course every 
Anyhow that will help a little. 
Ladders? 


No, guess again. 
ray a ae 


rT 


65. A hard glossy covering for surfaces. 
66. A measure. Best way to buy paints, 
etc. ; 


DOWN 


. Containers for liquids. 

You and me. 

. Body of water. 

. Suspends. 

A Hebrew deity. 

. A preposition. 

. The way wallpaper comes. 

. Negative. 

10. Contrary to (prefix). 

11. Wholesale state. 

13. A particular period. 

16. Native metals. 

18. In, into, upon (prefix). 

19. A conjunction. 

21. A plate of glass. 

23. Pronoun (Archaic). 

25. Mixed type. 

27. A method of treating wood for preven- 
tion of decay. 

29. The “Cotton State.” 

32. To permit, to allow. 

34. Come together. 

37. A public record. 

40. Hard, brittle metals of grayish white. 

42. Plane surfaces. 

43. Form of verb “to be.” 

45. Comparative suffix. 

46. Finest glass. 

47. To rove. 

48. Painters’ eauipment (initials). 

51. Company (abbr.). 

52. An end, a tail. 

53. Abraham’s birthplace. 

56. Back part of thigh. 

59. Chloride of Sodium. 


CONT BM 


hysical exertion and the maximum of pleasure when the last word comes out 
month with a lot of words that should be quickly recognized by the master 
body knows that Abner was the son of Ner, whoever he was. 
So here we go for Number One, “Implements 


60. A parent. 

62. Thallium (symbol). 

63. A continent (abbr). 

64. A negative. 

Small Square. (Same across and down.) 
1. Pigment. 

2. Son of Ner (Biblical). 

3. To furnish, to supply. 

4. City of Germany. 

5. A ringlet. 
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NATIONAL CLEAN-UP WILL 
CONTINUE ITS FINANCING 


A meeting of the National Clean-up 
and Paint-up campaign committee was 
held May 5, in the conference room of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish: As- 
sociation, 16 East Forty-first street, New 
York, with the following in attendance: 
Granville M. Breinig, chairman; Carl H. 
Dabelstein, Horace S. Felton, John R. 
MacGregor, and E. S. Phillips, of the na- 
tional committee; E. V. Peters, president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association; George V. Horgan, secre- 
tary of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association; Allen W. Clark, chair- 
man of the National Clean-up and Paint 
up Campaign Bureau; J. P. Thomy, for- 
mer chairman of the national commit- 
tee; C. H. Black, of the business promo- 
tion committee; E. P. Lynch, of the dis- 
tributor and dealer. committee; H. C. 
Bursley and T. E. Damm, of the adver- 
tising committee; R. W. Hmerson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the national com- 
mittee; and Wells Martin, of the Martin 
Varnish Company. 

Sub-committees on finance, advertising, 
business promotion distributors an 
dealers, and motion pictures are to be 
named later by Mr. Breinig. 

The progress of the drive for adequately 
financing the campaign was reviewed 
and it was stated, that it will be com 
tinued. 


J. H. SCHUMANN 
VISITS ALGIERS 
J. H. Schumann, president, Hilo Var- 
nish corporation, Brooklyn, accompanied 
by Mrs. Schumann, has been visiting at 
Algiers on their round-the-world tour, and 
reports the members of the party all well 
and happy. 
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IN THE FINEST BUILDINGS 


—this handsome, smooth white paint finish 


ERE is another striking 

proof of Barreled Sun- 
light quality. Read the follow- 
ing testimonial from Miami, 
_Fla., which shows why paint- 
ers who apply this unusual 
white finish are fast building 
up a profitable, high-class 
business. 


‘‘For the last several years 
we have been using Barreled 
Sunlight,’’ say the owners of 
the beautiful Miami Daily 
News Building. ‘‘The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that 
We insisted on Barreled Sun- 
light’ being used throughout 
our new 18-story Tower.”’ 


Hundreds of other letters tell the same story. 
In modern buildings everywhere — hotels, 
schools, hospitals, stores, homes—Barreled Sun- 
light is the choice of both owners and painters 


for fine white interior work. 


Ground to the finest degree, Barreled Sun- 


The 18-story tower of the Miami Daily 
News Building. Interior walls and wood- 


work throughout are painted with 
Barreled Sunlight. 


light gives a satin-smooth, handsome washable 


finish. A finish that can be used in place of 
“enamel—yet it costs less than enamel, is easy to 


apply, and covers better. Ap- 
plied by brush or spray, it 
flows on smoothly without 
dragging—will not sag, lap or 
show brush-marks. 


Barreled Sunlight is so 
opaque that one coat is usual- 
ly sufficient over a previously 
light-painted surface. Where 
a primer is required, use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat, 
which contains more oil than 
ordinary primers and assures 
the famous Barreled Sunlight 
finish. ’ 


Sold in 55 and 30 gallon 
churn-equipped steel drums 
‘and in. cans from 14 pint to 


5 gallons. May be tinted any color or shade. 


You have only to dip your brush in Barreled 
Sunlight to want to use it on your next interior 
job. Send the coupon for free sample can of Bar- 
reled Sunlight and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


Uae. GUITA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and MainOffices 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. 


Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 


San Francisco—38 O’Farrell St. 
Distributors tn all principal cities. 


Retailed by over 5,000 dealers. 


Barreled Sunlight 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
21 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me free sample cans of Barreled Sunlight and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


- 
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Explain These 
Tests to Your Patrons 


You can find no better way to prove the accuracy 
of your judgment or the dependability of your service 
than by using Lucaspar Varnish and telling people — 
why you use it. 

To those who have been accustomed to judging var- 
nish by one or two tests, the TWELVE SEVERE 
TESTS which Lucaspar successfully passes will 
be a revelation. 

And the way it flows on, and the surface it covers, 
will to YOU give evidence of real economy. 


Lucaspar Varnish is a good will product. Let 
us help you tell your patrons about it. An attractive 
folder explaining the TWELVE TESTS can be fur- 
nished to you for imprint thereon. Send for sample 
copy— it’s the same folder that has been reprinted time — 
and again for use by hundreds of Master Painters. 


9) ram 


i | in 


| 
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Ask also about the Instalment Payment 
Plan for Home Owners. It will double your 
business. Write Dept. E-6. 


John lucas&Co..fnC. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON | 
OAKLAND ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER 


FRESNO LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS 
HOUSTON JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


laecas 


Paints | 


BENDING TEST 


—S 


ACID TEST 


. | 
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ANADIAN CONVENTION 
PROGRAM AT CHATHAM 


The summer convention of the Cana- 
im Association will be held July 7, 8 
1 9, at Chatham, Ontario, and all in- 
ations point to a large attendance. 
e Gray Dort clubrooms in Chatham 
ll be the convention headquarters. The 
lowing program has been tentatively 
»pted: 

7. Mapes, Montreal, ‘Real Overhead.” 
Walter Brooke, Windsor, “How I Look 
ter —Twenty Men.” 

William Paris, Toronto, “Using the 
ils to Greatest Advantage.” 
Representative of the Regal North 
xer company, Toronto, ‘Wall Paper.” 
Representative of Benjamin Moore 
npany, Toronto, ‘Demonstration of 
ore’s Vari-Tone Roller.” 

samuel Ballinger, New Jersey Zinc 
npany, New York,” “Demonstration of 
neiling in Lace.” 

intertainment program: 


Ladies Auxiliary 
ly 7, 1.30 p. m—Bathing party at 
Erie Beach. 
4.30 p. m—Afternon tea at Shel- 
don’s tea room, Erie 


Beach. 
9.00 p. m.—President’s reception 
and ball. 
y 8. 10.00a.m.—Drive around the 
city. 


9.00 p. m—Marshmellow roast 
at Government Park. 
Entertained by local 
members and mat- 
adors. 
lotel Rates: 
‘arner Hotel—Rooms with bath, $5.00 per 
» including meals. Without bath, $4.50 
day, including meals. American Plan— 
akfast, 75c.; dinner, $1.00; supper, $1.00. 


duction of 50c. a room to delegates and 
lilies). 


‘risner Hotel—Rooms with bath, $2.00. 
hout bath. $1.50. Double rooms. with 
h, $3.50. Without bath, $2.50. Breakfast, 
a carte; dinner, 50c.; supper, 50c. 
ankin Hotel—Rooms, $1.00 and $1.50. 

i letter from C. M. Bennett, president 
the Canadian association, says, 

All aboard for Chatham! The time is 
tapproaching when we will entrain for 
' twenty-first annual convention. 

We have a very good program and I 
uld like to see every member present. 
w do not say I am busy and cannot 
ne, drop your work, make up your 
nd and come. 

The ladies will be taken care of by the 
itham Ladies Auxiliary; so bring 
ng your wife and make her happy.” 


ICHESTER ASSOCIATION 
SEES VARNISH PICTURE 


‘ollowing the showing of the Pratt & 
ubert movie, “The World’s Greatest 
M—Varnish,” before the Rochester 
ster Painters’ Association, Thursday 
ht, May 14, W. R. Fuller, technical di- 
tor, gave a short address. The 
shester association is following the 
n of having technical. talks by manu- 
turers’ representatives, three having 
Nn given to date. 


A. J. ALLEN. 


Heart disease, from which he had been 
a sufferer for some time, caused the 
death, on May 29, at his home in Ruther- 
ford, N. J., of A. J. Allen, foreman painter 
of the Kingsland, N. J., shops of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western rail- 
way, since March 1, 1911. Mr. Allen was 


born in Springfield, Ohio, fifty-four years 
ago, son of Albert and Mary Allen. He 
commenced his career as a painter when 
a comparatively small boy, working for 
various painting enterprises, among 
which, as a young man, he enjoyed ser- 
vice with Baker Carriage company, of 
Hamilton, Va., later going as a painter 
and decorator with the Baltimore and 
Ohio railway, for which company he 
worked ten years, then going to the 
Dover, N. J., shops of the Lackawanna. 
From thence he moved over to the Kins- 
land shops of the company, working as 
an ornamental painter until 1911, when 
he was appointed to the position which 
he held at the time of his death, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Estabrook. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted June 2, and inter- 
ment was in Abingdon, Md. Mr. Allen 
was married in Baltimore. 1895, to AI- 
mira D. Stinchcomb, who, with one 
daughter, Mrs. Helen A. Nugent, of St. 
Louis, Mo., survives him. The deceased 
from an early age displayed artistic ca- 
pabilities, and in later life he was not 
only interested in all major and minor 
phases of ordinary painting, but evinced 
unusual interest in the finer attributes 
of the trade, including pictorial and 
decorative practice. 
Ma. Hi: 


“COME TO. CEDAR POINT” 
URGES SECRETARY KRAUSE 


I call your attention once more to the 
coming convention of the Master House 
Painters and Decorators Association of 
Ohio, which will be held at Cedar Point, 
Sandusky, Ohio, July 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Indications point to the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the organiza- 
tion. This is but natural and can be 


accounted for for two main reasons. The 
one is that Cedar Point is an ideal spot 
for a convention. It possesses all the nec- 
essary elements. Beautiful surround- 
ings, unsurpassed bathing facilities and 
hotel accommodations, insuring perfect 
comfort to all visitors. The other reason 
is that we have arranged our business and 
social program which should appeal to 
everyone who attends. Furthermore, so- 
ciability and good fellowship is the para- 
mount rule at our convention. 

You will miss half your life, if you do 
not attend the Costume Party on Tuesday 
evening. It will be a hummer. The 
ladies will be greatly in evidence this 
year. The Ohio Woman’s Auxiliary will 
function for the first time. This, in it- 
self, will be an added feature to our con- 
vention and from this time on the women 
will be strong for conventions. Watch 
them. 

Don’t forget to pack your grip for a whole 
week’s stay. If you don’t stay the whole 
week, you will miss some of the fun and 
then you will be disappointed. Don’t let 
this happen. Better be sure to make your 
hotel reservations. It saves trouble. 

Here’s hoping to see and greet you. 


CONRAD KRAUSE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


QUEENS COUNTY PLANS 
“GET-ACQUAINTED” DINNER 


The new Queens County Contracting 
Painters and Decorators’ Association will 
hold a “Get Acquainted” dinner at 
Rockaway Beach on the evening of 
June 25. State President Alfred E. Joy 
and International Secretary Carl H. 
Dabelstein expect to head a delegation 
of about twenty from New York. There 
will be a_ representation from Nassau 
county, too, for Secretary Leo Schulz 
and his co-workers from that county as- 
sociation were active in organizing the 
Queens county association. 


PAINTER. FALLS 85) FEET 


Davis Konikoff, a painter and decorator 
of Weehawken, New Jersey, is receiving 
the congratulations of his friends, follow- 
ing a miraculous escape from death when 
an automobile .which he was driving 
plunged through an iron fence and 
dropped eighty-five feet down the side 
of the Palisades. He had recently pur- 
chased the car and was just learning to 
drive. By means of ladders Weehawken 
firemen were able to reach him ana he 
climbed up, uninjured. 
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NEW ‘JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
MAKES CONVENTION PLANS 


Final plans for the annual convention 
of the New Jersey Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators were formu- 
ltaed at a regular meeting of the State 


Executive board held in rooms of the 
Newark local association, 33 Court street, 
Newark, Thursday evening, June 4. The 
officers and twelve members were present. 

The convention will be held in the 
Ocean hotel, Asbury Park, July 14, 15, 
16 and 17, where the rates will be six 
dollars a day, including room and meals. 
The program includes a reception to the 
officers of the association and the officers 
of the New Jersey Salesmen’s club on 
Tuesday evening, July 14, entertainments 
and dances on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, arranged by the association 
working in cooperation with the sales- 
men. The program will include five 
papers: M. Rae Paul, colorist of the 
National Lead company; R. W. Lindsay, 
of Pratt & Lambert; A. C. Rapp, of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass company; R. E. 
Thibaut, of the Thibaut Wall Paper 
copmany; and Otto G. Shaefer, president 
of the New Jersey Salesmen’s club, will 
be the speakers. 


Organizer Matthew Willem reported 
that prospects for a reorganization of 
Trenton master painters local were en- 
couraging, following a visit he recently 
made to the capital city. Chairman 
Charles Hecht, of the Badge committee, 
was instructed to purchase 250 badges 
for the convention. Chairman Genore 
N. Bell, of the Entertainment committee, 
reported progress on the convention 
plans. 

Manager Henry Witt, Jr. of the 
master painters’ baseball team, asked for 
players to meet the New Jersey salesmen, 
at the outing to be held June 17, at 
Shrewsbury Country club, near Redbank, 
N. J. He also extended an invitation to 
the master painters to be present at the 
outing. Mr. Witt also moved that an in- 
vitation be sent to General Secretary Carl 
Dabelstein, inviting both Mr. and Mrs. 
Dabelstein to be the guests of the asso- 
ciation at the convention, which was fa- 
vorably acted upon. Secretary W. F. 
Christiansen, Albert Kirkham, and Mat- 
thew Willem were named as the com- 
mittee on convention. 

A letter from Mrs. William Trapp, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, asking that the asso- 
ciation at the summer convention con- 
sider the formation of a State organiza- 
tion of a women’s auxiliary, was fa- 
vorably acted upon and Mr. Witt, George 
Udall, H. J. Keimig and A. N. Pierson 
were appointed a committee to bring the 
matter to the attention of the convention. 

A committee on registration consisting 
of Fred Horsefield, George Udall, Charles 
Hecht, Joseph Oslender, A. W. Edgar and 
Charles Greenhalgh was appointed. 

The State board will hold no more Ex- 
ecutive Board meetings until September. 


NEW ASSOCIATION AT LITTLE 
ROCK 


The Master Painters and Decorators 
Association of Little Rock, Ark., has been 
organized with R. H. Core as president; 
L. F. Muller, vice-president; EH. H. Muel- 
ler, organizer; J, L. Lay, secretary; and 
L. S. Maddox, treasurer. The associa- 
tions has a membership of twenty and 
meets every Friday. The new organiza- 


tion was granted a charter at the re-. 


cent annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association in Des Moines, where 
it was represented by Edward C. Cuth- 
erbertson. 
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PROGRAM FOR WISCONSIN 
CONVENTION OUTLINED 


Secretary Henry F. Moers reports the 
following tentative program for the 
twenty-first annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators: 

The convention will be held in the gold 
room, on the mezzanine floor, of Hotel 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Convention will 
be called to order at 10.30 A. M, by 
Charles Koester, president of the Mil- 
waukee local master painters association. 

The afternoon of the first day will be 
given over to a plan-figuring demonstra- 
tion by Paul Wagner, member of the 


‘Milwaukee association. 


Wednesday morning meeting: A dem- 
onstration on wall decorating in oil. This 
number will be assigned later. 

A paper, “Recommendations as to 


Foundation Coating and Following Appli- 


cations to Secure. Best Results on Wall 
Painting,” was assigned to Past President 
‘Henry J. Elvers, Sheboygan. 

Report on liability insurance, by a di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Mutual, Liability 
company. 

Election of officers will be held at this 
meeting. ; 

Wednesday afternoon will be given 
‘over to visiting the Milwaukee paint, 
varnish and linseed oil manufacturing 
plants. ; 

On Wednesday evening the annual 
banquet will be held in the Badger room 
of Hotel Wisconsin. Music will be fur- 

Thursday, A. M.: A paper, “Quality,” 
by Mr. R. L. Hallett, chemist for the Na- 
tional Lead company. re 

A paper, “Direct Relationship of the 
Master Painter tothe Paint-up and 
Clean-up Campaign,” nat assigned at this 
time. i 
i. “Save the Surface and Save All” num- 
ber was assigned to Mr. James W. Kelly, 
of the O’Brien Varnish company. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 
MEETS IN NEW LONDON 


The quarterly meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Society of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators was held in New London, May 16, 
with President E. W. Nelson presiding. 
While the place of meeting was on the 
far eastern side of the State there was 
a representative attendance. 

After the routine business had been 
transacted W. G. Baxter, past president 
of the International association, present- 
ed the following paper on the subject, 
“The Painting Game—Profitable or Un- 
profitable?” ; 

J. L. White, past president of the Con- 
necticut Salesmen’s club, followed Mr. 
Baxter, urging the necessity and right to 
charge prices for work that will bring 
a fair and just profit to the contracting 
painter and decorator. Both these papers 
were discussed at length and both Mr. 
Baxter and Mr. White were given rising 
votes of thanks: by the association. 


Secretary O. V. Marsh reported that - 


the Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance 
Company was withdrawing its business, 
and that the master painters of Connecti- 
cut would have to look elsewhere for 
compensation insurance. Representatives 
of the Aetna Insurance Company pre- 
sented the rates of that company. A final 
report and recommendation will be made 
at the next meeting, which will be held 
at Morris Cove, near New Haven, June 
26, on the morning of the annual outing 
of the society. Two new members were 
elected to membership, F. A. Manning, 45 
Main street, and Emil Guola, 225 Fair- 
view street, both of Waterbury. 
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PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK 
CONVENTION ANNOUNCED 


Officers of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Master Painters and Decorators 
predict that the coming convention to he 
held at Westminister Park, Alexandria 
Bay, Thousands Islands, July 27-31, will 
be the largest in the history of the or. 
ganization. Secretary Irving A. Jacobs. 
in presenting the completed program 
says: ‘ 

“This convention will record new his 
tory for this association. Every membe1 
should strive and plan his vacation ai 
this most delightful spot in all America 
The New York State officers appeal es 
pecially to those that never have beer 
to a master painters’ convention to avai 
themselves of this opportunity. 

“The educational features alone ar 
worth the effort and investment. Th 
business sessions being held in the fore 
noon only, the afternoon and evening be 
ing devoted to sports and entertainment 
The latter under the experienced chair 
manship of James L. Williams leaves n 
room for doubt but that this conventioi 
will be of extraordinary interest.” 


The program as announced is as fol 
lows: ; 


Call to order. 

Era yer. 

. Address of ‘president. 

. Report of secretary-treasurer, 

. Appointment of committees: (a). Rese 
lution; (b) Credentials; (c) President 
Address; (d) Memorials of decease 
members. ; 

. Minutes of the Executive Board meetin: 

. Report of delegates to Internation: 
convention. 

. Report of Executive Board members t 
International association. ; 

. Nomination of officers at the second ses 
sion of convention. 

10. “Financing Painting Contracts,” C. \ 
Peters, president of the National Pain 
Oil and Varnish association. 

11, Associate Members; Pittsburgh Plat 
Glass company, Muralo company, Arn: 
to Paint company, Pratt & Lamber 
Ine.; Benj. Moore company, New Je! 
sey Zinc Sales company. 

12. “Financing and Increasing the Membe 
ship,’ T. Jesse Dudley. 

13. ‘‘Present Day Methods 
George Whigelt. 

14. Buffalo association. 

15. ‘Mechanical Painting,” A. J. Rosentha 

16. Report of legislative committee. 

17. Report of committee on president's a 
dress. 

18. Report of committee on memorial of a 
ceased members. 

19. Report of committee on resolution. 

20. Report of committee on credentials. 

21. Report of trustees, 

22. New business. 

23. Election of. officers. 

24, Blection of Executive Board. 5 

25, Election of members to Internation 
Executive Board. 

26. Election of trustee for three years. 

27. Blection of delegates to Internation 
convention. 

28. Selection of place for holding next co 
vention. : 

29. Unfinished business. 

30. Installation of officers. 

31. Adjournment. 


Chairman J. L. Williams, of the ente 
tainment committee, outlines the follo 
ing program: 

Monday afternoon, ball game and quo! 
contest. 

Monday evening, dancing. 

Tuesday afternoon, sports, including ¢ 
outdoor games, canoe tilting contests. 

Tuesday evening, dancing and yauc 
ville. . 4 
Wednesday, all day, boat trip to King 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 

Wednesday evening, card games 41 
dancing. 

Thursday afternoon, ball games a 
races, Swimming contests. : 

Thursday evening, masquerade bi 
and awarding of prizes. 

Friday afternoon, sports and rac 
boat rides. ; 

Friday evening, dancing and ca 
games. 
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“T have used your ‘Never Fail Plan’ for a number 
of years with consistently satisfactory results. 


This year (1924) I succeeded in getting more than 
two-thirds of the work from prospects whose names 
I submitted to you. For me this plan has assuredly 
accomplished all that you say for it,” says W. E. Fox, 
painting contractor of Dubuque, Iowa. 


A PLAN 


that brings W. E. Fox 
new painting contracts 
every year 


EAR after year W. E. Fox has called on 
the Never Fail Plan to help him get 
bainting contracts. Each year the plan has 
brought in new business. It works ‘with con- 
sistently satisfactory results.” 


Last year the plan helped secure over two- 
thirds of Fox’s contracts. And Fox writes “a 
onsiderable portion of it was unusually select 
work.”’ 


The Never Fail Plan helps to turn “hard-to- 
ersuade” prospects into customers, helps to 
liminate the so-called ‘dull season,’’ and helps 
0 keep painters busy all year round. The list 
af painters who have successfully used it con- 
‘ains names from all parts of the country. 


Let the Never Fail Plan help you get the 
ork that you see waiting to be done in your 
ommunity. The success of Fox and many 
ther painters can be yours. 


- | 


a 


What are the details of the Never Fail Plan? 
How does it work? All you have to do to find 
out is take a pencil, fill out the attached coupon 
and mail it to us today. This puts you under 
no obligation. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me details of your Never Fail Plan. Tell 
me how it can help me in getting more painting jobs 
in my locality. 
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More Profit for the “White House Painter 


2 m= With this New 
a White Paint 


ThePaint That's ALL Pa , | 


I Zinc-O-Lith 


PURE WHITE 


Here's NEWS! A low price pure white, that is white and stays 
white. It’s Zinc-O-Lith, a new scientific discovery. By a perfect balance 
of pigments ground in pure, refined linseed oil, quality has been revised 
upward and price revised downward so that painters at last have a pure, 
lasting white, with all the advantages and more of ordinary white at a 
decided saving. 


On Every $100 Worth of White Paint You 
Can Save $25 by Using Zinc-O-Lith 


Besides a worth-while reduction in the cost of the material itself, 
Zinc-O-Lith covers 350 square feet, two coats to the gallon— more than 
ordinary white paint. With this remarkable new discovery you can save 
$25 out of every $100 you now spend on white and give the owner a better 
job. See the Zinc-O-Lith Dealer near you. 


‘The 


You can more than double your painting jobs by using our time payment plan which makes it 
easy for your customers to pay —20% down, 10 monthly payments. See our dealer or write us. 


The Glidden Company 
Cleveland 


Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 
Chicago 


io ke pot Renee sc | 
VARNISHES — STAINS — ENAMELS 


ompanies’ 


The greatest job an organization has is to consistently satisfy its cus- 
tomers. We've grown from one to thirteen factories. We must have 
done our job pretty well. Anyway, we are very thankful for the 
loyalty our customers have shown us. 


Adams & Elting Company 
Chicago 


Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
St. Louis 
T. L. Blood & Company 
St. Paul 


The American Paint Works 
New Orleans 


Twin City Varnish Company 
St. Paul 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co, 
Clevelan: 


The A. Wilhelm Company 
Reading 


Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
Chicago 


In Canada: 
The Glidden Co., Ltd., Tgronto, Ont. 


President. 
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W JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS SIX MEMBERS 


xX new members were accepted by 
Travelers Association of Paint and 
ad Trades of New Jersey at a regu- 
meeting held in the Newark Athletic 
, Friday evening, June 5. They were 
uel Zins, of the Zins Wall Paper com- 
7; Benjamin F. Bierman, of the Mc- 
key Varnish company; William C. 
uz, of John Lucas & Co.: Maurice 
nek, of John McQuade & Co.; George 
toden, of the Union Paint Supply 
pany; and E. J. Fellows, secretary, 
was elected to active membership. 
initiations will be a feature of the 
ial outing of the salesmen, which will 
held at the Shrewsbury Country 
, near Redbank, New Jersey, June 17. 
lairman Harrison Morrow, of the en- 
uinment committee, and in charge of 
outing, reported all in readiness for 
day’s festivities, with an indicated 
ndence of 200. A baseball game for 
her leg on the J. J. Hockenjos cup, 
veen the salesmen and the team rep- 
nting the New Jersey Master Paint- 
and Decorators, with Henry Witt. 
Manager, will be played. The paint- 
have already won two games. 
resident Otto G. Schaefer called on 
members for a constructive program 
the year. He suggested that in the 
an effort be made to organize the 
ing jobbers of the State into an as- 
ation which would work in coopera- 
with the salesmen. Plans for this 
paign were generally discussed. 
ollowing the announcement that EI- 
F. Hopper, a member of the associa- 
, had been elected chairman of the 
S Managers’ group at the regular 
ting held in Pittsburgh on June 3, 
secretary was instructed to extend 
‘im the club’s hearty congratulations. 
[ter the next meeting of the club, Fri- 
June 19, the organization will recess 
1 the opening of the fall campaign, 
september. 


F. WECKEL GETS ADVANCE- 
MENT 


oward F. Weckel of the Martin-Sen- 
company, Chicago, has been promoted 
he position of “Manager Advertising 
Sales Promotion,” taking effect 
7-1. Mr. Weckel has been with the 
Dany for the past two years. The 
tin-Senour company, of Chicago, are 
lufacturers of Monarch paint and a 
Plete line of paint and paint special- 


- L du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
eloped a special polishing compound 
ned specifically for application as a 
shing compound on the du Pont 
ipany’s “Duco,” as a result of nu- 
‘0uS inquiries from automobile own- 
about the proper material to be used 
lishing and cleaning the finish. The 
j oo is known as “Duco Polish 
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J. C. KEPLER 


Newly Elected President, Pittsburgh 
Save the Surface Salesmen Club. 


NEW YORK SALESMEN 
HOLD 300TH MEETING 


The Travelers Association of Paint and 
Allied Trades of New York held its 300th 


meeting Friday evening, May 8, at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., Presi- 
dent J. C. Ball presiding. 

Five salesmen were elected to mem- 
bership: George H. Miles, Federal Com- 
position and Paint company; C. Dwight 
Johnson, Hilo Varnish corporation; Will- 
iam C. Schultz, Jr., John Lucas & Co.; 
George J. Herbst, Keystone Varnish 
Company; and Joseph Spellman, Acme 
Shellac Products corporation. A letter 
from R. B. Greason announced his re- 
tirement from the Newark Varnish com- 
pany, because of ill health. It was also 
announced that Thomas P. Nolan, past 
president, was recovering from a recent 
illness. 

Following the resignation of Thomas 
F. Williams from the board of directors, 
EH. D. Murphy was elected to fill the 


vacancy, and W. L. Schroeder was ap-. 


pointed chairman of the membership 
committee to succeed Mr. Williams. 
John Hellawell reported that the Clean- 
up and Paint-up committee was work- 
ing with the jobbers and dealers for the 
Brooklyn campaign under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 
W. A. Robertson called the attention 
of members to the annual outing which 
will be held on June 24 at Karatsonyi’s, 
Glenwood Landing, Long Island. 
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PRESIDENT HOPPER NAMES 
COMMITTEE FOR TOREADORS 


Elmer F. Hopper, president of the 
Toreadors organization, which directs an 
evening’s entertainment during the an- 
nual conventions of the International As- 
sociation’ of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, has announced the appointment 
of the committee who will serve for the 
1926 convention which will be held in 
Philadelphia next February. These com- 
mittees are as follows: 

Entertainment Committee 

W. G. Lahey, 115 Chestnut Street, New- 
ark, N. J. Chalmers Chemical company. 

William A. Robertson, 863 East Twen- 
ty-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Hanlon 
& Goodman company. 

Alexander D. Graf, 136 North Fourth 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Felton, Sibley 
& Co. 
Reception Committee 

J. H. Lawson, 2853 Irving Park Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. Federal Varnish 
company. 

William B. Kennedy, 31 Rutland Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston Varnish com- 
pany. 

C. A. Stedman, 160 Front Street, New 
York City, N. Y. New Jersey Zinc com- 


pany. 


George R. Temple, 49 West Johnson 
Street, Germantown, Pa. Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc. 


Membership Committee 


Floyd Coates, W. Pullman Station, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Carter White Lead company. 

Paul B. Reynolds, 42 Jay Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. John W. Masury & Son. 

Leo Silverstein, 231 Front Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Benjamin Moore & Co. 

William B. Wallace, Fourth and Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Eagle-Picher 
Lead company. 


Publicity Committee 


C. F. Beatty, 160 Front Street, New 
York City, N. Y. New Jersey Zinc com- 
pany. 

Gayne T. K. Norton, 636 The Bourse, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Educational Bureau, 
Paint Manufacturers’ association. 

A. H. Stanton, 208 . South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Eagle-Picher Lead 
company. 


Registration Committee 

Otto Meurer, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Hammar Bros. White 
Lead company. 

A. G. Schumann, Marcy and Flushing 
Avenues. Brooklyn, N. Y. Hilo Varnish 
Corporation. 

J. L. Williams, 101 Park Avenue, New 


York City, N. Y. Eagle-Picher Lead 
company. 


The Hilo Varnish company has sub- 
scribed $1.000 to the $1,000,000 fund 
which the National Association of Credit 
Men is raising for the prosecution of 
commercial fraud. 
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RAILROADS PAY HIGH 
FOR WET PAINT 


(Continued from page 18) 


prior to the car’s release. Along the 
under side of truss rods, center girders, 
and the brake rigging, etc., located be- 
neath the car body, the paint, usu- 
ally sprayed on, has a tendency to sag 
and hang off in drops. If left in this 
condition they give the entire finish a 
bad look and a reputation for a slov- 
enly finish. A half-hour’s work will 
usually suffice for a smart workman 
to shave off the sags and drops thus 
forestalling adverse criticism. As a 
part of this inspection work we have 
to consider touching up those spaces, 
angles and corners which have es- 
caped the spray gun, or the painter 
slicking up in the wake of it. All 
this work is most essential to have 
completed in order to get credit for a 
well balanced finish for the car, inside 
and out. 


HE flaking and peeling of the fin- 
ish from steel surfaces inside 
and outside the steel railway coach is a 
trouble more largely experienced 
during the cold months of the 
year than at other periods; for in 
this action of the finish frost and 
pansion of steel is one-and-a-half 
times greater than that of wood, and 
freezing atmosphere extremes play a 
very important part. The linear ex- 
the vibration and expansion and con- 
traction of thin steel sheets much 
greater than thicker sheets. The steel 
coach headlining ordinarily is put up 
at one-sixteenth inch thickness. In- 
terior side walls of sheet steel come 
in the same thickness, as a rule. The 
sheet steel for the outside panels above 
the belt rail goes in at one-eighth 
inch, and the steel panels below the 
belt rail have a thickness of three- 
sixteenths of an inch. During ex- 
tremes of cold weather it is fair to 
expect the contraction and expansion 
of this thin sheet steel headlining, sub- 
ject as it always is to a more severe 
vibration than the vertical panels, or 
to panels of greater thickness, as it is 
forced by its own less substantial 
gauge to greater expansion under heat 
effects and to greater contraction 
when exposed to frost effects. 

These examples of extremes of 
heat and cold, to which the car is 
regularly exposed while in service, are 
repeated for many days in succession 
and constitute a violent strain on the 
finish applied to the surface thus ex- 
posed. Even on the outside, where 
the steel is three times the thickness 
of the headlining steel, we find re- 
peated instances of the finish under 
sharp extremes of weather, or during 
protracted periods of cold weather, 
scaling off in great sheets completely 
down to the raw metal. Such in- 
stances are common all over the north 
country, or wherever zero conditions 
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prevail insistently, or where the cten 
perature runs from hot to cold with- 
out moderation. These examples of 
the flaking finish are often associated 
with newly painted and finished sur- 
faces, some of them out of the paint 
shop barely more than a day or two. 
As a rule, however, they may more 
often be looked for in the finish con- 
siderably worn, and in that of old age 
where the vitality is low and the re- 
sources weakened through honorable 
service. While the scaling of the fin- 


- ish may come, and does come, during 


its days of youth, due to expansion 
and contraction of the steel in cold 
weather, it is far more likely to come 
to the finish of an advanced or an 
advancing age during winter. As a 
matter of fact, scaling of the finish 
may be expected as a not uncommon 
occurrence with the elderly and aged 
surfaces during any and all seasons. 
When the oils and gums which com- 
pose the standard paint and varnish 
finish become worn and brittle, or 
suffer a complete loss of tenacity and 
suppleness, then the fabric of which 
they are a part is due to either, as 
often happens, peel quite wholly off to 
the bare metal, or scale in splotches, 
regardless of the state of the weather 
or the reading of the calendar. 


A FEW years ago the writer mak- 
ing note of some cases of the 


finish peeling off the outside car body 
surface, during a particularly frigid 
season of the late winter, and seeking 
for additional information upon the 
subject of paint scaling and coming 
away from steel surfaces, wrote to 
H. M. Butts, then master car painter 
of the New York Central Lines, and 
an authority of note on all phases of 
steel car painting, stating what we haa 
witnessed and requesting if it were 
to him an annual experience. In re- 
ply Mr. Butts stated that only a short 
time previous, at the West Albany, 
N. Y., shops of the company he had 
met with numerous examples of peel- 
ing of the finish from the outside of 


steel passenger coaches, the flaking 


being of greater extent on surfaces of 
thinner steel than on those of thicker 
sheets. Almost invariably the finish 
peeled directly down to the metal. 

A winter or two ago the foreman 
painter of a well-known car manu- 
facturing corporation was sent to 
Chicago to inspect some company cars 
from which, on the outside, the finish 
had let go quite down to the metal, 
great flakes falling away in places. He 


arrived in Chicago on a particularly 


cold morning, zero weather prevailing, 
and in going north on Michigan ave- 
nue observed a number of expensive 
automobiles thrown into a wretched 
state of appearance through the finish 
having fallen off in big patches. Ar- 
riving at the car plant he was asked 
why the finish from the railway cars 
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had peeled off. He narrated his” 
perience along the Windy City’s fa 
ionable thoroughfare and said tha 
the officials of the company w 
him what caused the finish to fla 
the automobiles he would undert; 
to show that the same causes were 
sponsible for the scaling of the fir 
from the railway cars. a 


The condensation of moisture 
spaces back of sheet steel, which 
found to occur frequently in the ¢ 
struction of steel passenger 

ment cars, is a certain source 0 
peeling under certain condition 

of rusting steel under practicalh 


conditions. A case of this sort \ 


-discovered recently wherein the ru 


water came trickling down acr 
panel above the belt rail. The +. 
painter suspecting the source of 
trouble advised making an open 
through the roof at a point directly 
line with the streaking moisture. J 
was done and while the car was 
the shop the situation was wate 
closely and the trouble cleared up 
once. The roof was patched and 
air hole from an angle to cause 
harm made. No further trouble 
this location on the car has enst 
Had the moisture not disclosed 
presence at that particular time, ot 
during the car’s period of road s 
face it had developed, the infect 
would doubtless have continued u 
the metal either became rus 
through, or developed a form of m 
ture action calculated to throw 
finish off its location. ° 


Active vibration of certain parts 
the car where the gauge of the shi 
is very light is exceedingly prone 
let the paint fabric go in flakes shai 
down to the bare metal. And 1! 
smooth and slippery this metal lo 
divested of its protecting fabric. 5 
parts used a most thorough pi 
treatment to insure safe adhesion 
the finish, the emphasis being pla 
upon the priming coat, which she 
be a stoutly, tenacious film. The c 
story or deck surface, exposed a 
is to the whole range of weather 
clemencies, deserves unusual pro 
tion from the elements, and to 
painter much of this protection is 
trusted through the paint films he 1 
create. “fs 

Something certainly must — 
over these exposed surfaces, 
excessively vibratory location, ' 
the tenacity and bull-dog grip to | 
in place until the last valiant seat 
has left the craft. With a fast h 
ing first or priming coat it will 
be an outstanding difficult thing 
keep the finish where it belomay 
reasonable period of wear, unless 
course, that crafty enemy, contrac 
and expansion, comes to town 
works its sweet will to the conste! 
tion of the master painter. 
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Increase this year’s profits and next year’s business. 


Cameo White Enamels and White Flat cost no more per square foot 
covered than the cheapest goods per gallon. 


Walls finished with Cameo White Flat are smooth and durable with 
the delicate sheen which distinguishes a high grade White Flat from 
an ordinary undercoat. 


Cameo White Flat, when used as a first coat, covers more, lays 
smoother, is more durable, and gives a perfect foundation for Cameo 
White Enamels. 


Cameo White Enamel Gloss, the perfect F lowing Enamel, is easiest 
to apply properly. It is known to its users as “Liquid Porcelain;” 
due to its high luster, smooth levelling and its durability. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte, (Satin Finish: has the working and 
lasting qualities of Cameo White Enamel Gloss and lays uniform 
throughout — giving the soft velvety sheen of rubbed work, but 
requiring no rubbing. 


The attached coupon will bring you full information. ; we 
Bf 
¢ 
6R | ; 
osenbach ‘ 
enly, Hilborn Cee 
( ? HILBORN & 
CHIC AGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Pe oe Reenpeon. 
318 West Washington St. 230 N. 12th St. 15 East 40th St. 7 Chléagech ond iia 


State 4636 Locust 4240 Murray Hill 7157 
Please send me without obliga- 


tion details of your special low- 
priced introductory offer on Cameo 
7 White Enamels and White Flat. 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. i 


Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 


It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 

Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


== 
EICELLING ENDURING ENAMEL 
HIGH GLOSS WHITE » 
Benjamin Moore Co. 


ES 
[BY WAK- CHICAGO » CLEVELAND ~ ST.LOUIS ~ CARTERET - TOHOMY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints Varnishes and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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ENTATIVE PLANS OFFERED 
FOR NATIONAL AUXILIARY 


Tentative plans for the organization of 
woman’s auxiliary to the International 
ssociation of Master Painters and Dec- 
ators are being sent over the country 
the various State organizations by 
rs. William Trapp, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
mporary chairman; and Mrs. William 
vesser, of Windsor, Ontario, temporary 
eretary, who were appointed for this 
wk at the Des Moines convention. It 
Suggested that the State associations 
Iding summer conventions bring the 
itter to the attention of the member- 
ip. Some of the State executive boards 
ve already taken such action, New 
rsey among this number. 


The plans as announced by Mrs. Trapp 
d Mrs. Laesser are as follows: 
During the forty-first annual con- 
vention of the International Asso- 
siation of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States 
und Canada, held in Des Moines, 
lowa. February 3 to 6, 1925, it was 
Inanimously voted that an auxiliary 
0 this association be formed. At a 
‘onference held by the ladies, sub- 
equent to this action, Mrs. Wm. 
Trapp, of Des Moines, Iowa, was 
lected temporary chairman, and 
irs. Wm. Laesser. of Windsor, On- 
ario, temporary secretary, with in- 
tructions to take such steps as would 
ring about the desired results. This 
ote also made provision for the ap- 
ointment of an advisory council, 
omposed of two ex-presidents of the 
nternational association, to co-op- 
rate and function with the ladies 
bove referred to, under authority 
nd by virtue of which Messrs. 
ames Phinnemore, of Toronto. Can- 
da; and Joel Kennedy of Cincinnati 
hio; both of whom are ex-presidents 
f the International association, were 


ppointed by President Hen eV 
lichael, 
The object of this International 


UXiliary is to strengthen the ex- 
sting State and Provincial associa- 
ons and to promote organization in 
ich States and Provinces as do not 
ow have them. To further ex- 
mplify this, let it be understood that 
lech States and Provinces as have 
ganizations are not required to 
me in as a body, it being optional 
ith the individual member as to 
hether or not she cares to af- 
jate. Nor shall it be construed that 
omen in States and Provinces not 
ving auxiliaries shall not be el- 
ible. Ladies in any State or Prov- 
ce Which does not have a State or 
Cal will be entitled to member- 
iD, provided their husbands are 
embers of the International asso- 
ation. With an International 
omen’s Auxiliary fully organized 
ey will be able to render service 
any State, Provincial or local body 
at wishes to organize. While there 
© four State organizations in the 

ed States, and several in Canada, 


j 


as well as a number of locals in 
various States, which are flourishing, 
it goes without Saying that if they 
had enjoyed the advantage of the 
co-operation and advice of an In- 
ternational they would have made 
far greater progress and accomplish- 
ed more concrete things than they 
have. To Massachusetts, who has 
had an active organization for ap- 
proximately four years, must be given 
the credit for being the pioneer in 
this important work. 

The women will encourage the 
Master Painters and Decorators to 
attend conventions, in order that they 
may gain the benefit to be derived 
therefrom. As was said By a mem- 
ber of the International association, 
“the convention is the place to glean 
new ideas which will spur the 
master painter on to more efficient 
work.”’ 

Now, looking toward the acemo- 
plishment of these things, we solicit 
your membership, with a view to 
making this organization a reality. 
It is hoped that you will take this 
matter up in your locality and or- 
ganize a local. If your State or 
Province does not have an organiza- 
tion, immediate steps should be 
taken to establish one. Confer with 
the State or Provincial president or 
secretary of the Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators, and ask them 
to assist you in organizing. Any 
woman in any State or Province not 
having an association, who wishes 
to become a member of this pro- 
posed International, may do so by 
Sending her name to the temporary 
secretary. 

Of course, the outstanding reason 
for this tentative organization is the 
furtherance of the interests of the 
men of the craft, and their families 
and homes. The destinies and suc- 
cess of men throughout the ages have 
been largely shaped and guided by 
the co-operation and assistance of 
good women. Therefore, knowing 
that we qualify in this respect we 
should immediately send our names 
to the secretary, recognizing that 
this will be another rung in our 
ladder of success. 


We are depending upon you! 
Hopefully yours, 


Mrs. Wm. Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, Tempo- 
rary Chairman. 

Mrs. Wm. Laesser, 432 Janette 
Avenue, Windsor, Ontario, Tempo- 
rary Secretary. 

Mrs. Trapp adds the following rec- 
ommendations: 


The enclosed tentative plans hav- 
ing to do with the organization of an 
International Women’s Auxiliary to 
the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators of the United States and 
Canada will explain itself. The or- 
ganizer feels that each State and 
Province should have a part in mak- 


ing this a reality. Knowing that 
the Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators of your respective States and 
Provinces are interested, and fully 
intend to organize an auxiliary to 
your association, your organizer 
would suggest that the President or 
the International Executive Board 
member of your State or Province 
appoint a lady whom you feel will 
be capable of organizing the women 
in your State or Province. This is 
done with the thought in mind that 
each State and Province has its own 
problems which might not obtain in 
neighboring States or Provinces. 


OHIO WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


The following invitation to the Ohio 
Auxiliary meeting. which will be held at 
the time of the State convention of the 
Master Painters and Decorators at 
Cedar Point, July 21-24, has been sent out 
by Mrs. Conrad Krause, president of the 
State auxiliary: 

You are cordially invited to attend the 
second annual meeting of the Ohio 
Women’s Auxiliary, July 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Indications point we will have a very 
large attendance. Cedar Point, on Lake 
Hrie, is an ideal spot for a convention. 
Finest bathing beach in the world. Bring 
the children and bathing suits. 

Tuesday evening we will have a cos- 
tume party—bring your juvenile suit. 
You will miss half your life if you do 
not attend this party. 

Hotel accomodations insuring perfect 
comfort to all visitors. Pack your 
grip for a whole week’s stay. Make your 
hotel reservations at once. 


Signed—Officers of the State Auxiliary. 
MRS. CONRAD KRAUSE, President. 
MRS. H. R. FARNHAM, Vice-Pres. 
MRS. CHAS. W. BAKER, Secretary. 
MRS. J. E. AYLARD, Treasurer. 


The Cleveland local of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of Ohio has accepted with re- 
gret: Mrs; Ts) J. .Coffey’s resignation as 
president. Mrs. Coffey’s removal from 
Cleveland made it impossible for her to 
act as an officer. Mrs. J. KE. Aylard was 
elected to fill the unexpired term. 

The Cleveland local has been quite ac- 
tive since being formed in December. 
1925. In January a large card party 
(fifty-four tables) was held in the as- 
sembly room of the Builders’ Exchange. 
The proceeds of this party were turned 
over to the State auxiliary to help defray 
the expenses of the delegate to the con- 
vention at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Each month a social meeting—card and 
Sames—is held at the home of one of the 
members; and have been well attended. 

On June 26 a tea will be given for 
members only at the home of Mrs. J. E. 
Aylard, and plans for a picnic will be 
discussed at that time. 

The officers of the local auxiliary are: 
President, Mrs. J. E. Aylard; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Louis Svoboda; secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Hornke. 
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Advertising and Sales Men Meet 


the Two Important Groups in the Paint and Varnis 


Fourth Annual Conference of 
Industry Held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 


June 2 and 3 With the Largest Attend- 


ance Yet Reported in These Conventions 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
salesmanagers and the advertising man- 
agers of paint and varnish was held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 2 and 3, and was 
marked by the largest attendance rec- 
orded at any of these conferences. Sub- 
jects of vital interest to these two groups 
were discussed during the two day’s ses- 
sion, many of the advertising men re- 
maining for the second day when the 
sales managers met. 

Horace S. Felton, of Felton-Sibley com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the advertising group, with J. 
H. Stutt, of the George D. Wetherill com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, secretary , and T. 
E. Damm, Devoe & Raynolds, New York, 
vice-president. The officers with the fol- 
lowing advertising managers, compose 
the advisory committee: ite, @h Cevelel, We 
H. Nevin company, Pittsburgh; and J. 
E. Fueglein, Louisville Varnish company, 
Louisville, Ky. An invitation was ex- 
tended to the conference to meet next 
year in Philadelphia. This decision was 
left to the advisory committee. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That this conference desires to 
emphasize the practical importance of ob- 
servance of the Code of Ethics adopted by 
the associations of our industry, as that code 
touches on our advertising practices ; and 

Resolved, That the installment plan for 
painting be endorsed; and be it further re- 
solved, that this conference urge all adver- 
tising and sales executives in the industries 
to bring this plan to the attention of their 
dealer and painter customers through the 
medium of national, trade paper and direct- 
by-mail advertising, aS well as through the 
personal contact of their sales representa- 
tive. 

A report was made on a survey of ad- 
vertising expenditures by F. J. Ross last 
spring. The report covered replies re- 
ceived from 101 manufacturers, report- 
ing total advertising expenditures for the 
year 1924, ranging from under $100 to 
about $500,000. Hight firms reported on 
a percentage basis only and their re- 
plies were not included in the group sum- 
maries. 

L. CG. Sadd, chairman of the business 
promotion committee of the Pittsburgh 
Paint, Oil and Varnish club, read a 
paper on securing the greatest benefits 
from the publicity of the Clean-up and 
Paintup and Save the Surface cam- 
paigns. Mr. Sadd said in part: 

“The effect of the campaign is to cul- 
tivate thrift as it applies to property. 
The result of the campaign will be big- 
ger business. 

“Tt has been proved that if the paint 
and varnish industry is to obtain the 
business which it should have—the peo- 
ple must be aroused to an understanding 
of the economy of surface protection. 
This campaign is the means of accom- 
plishing this object. 

“The large manufacturers with well- 
managed sales and advertising depart- 
ments incorporate campaign ideas in 
their individual plans, with elaborate use 
of the slogan. Therefore, the small firms 
should also take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to utilize suggested plans and in- 
corporate the ideas in their advertising. 


H. S. Felton 


E. F. Hopper 


Chairman, Sales 
Managers’ Con- 
ference 


Chairman, Adver- 
tising Managers’ 
Conference 


I am sure that you will find from ex- 
perience that an investment on the five- 
year basis will prove to be one of the 
greatest benefits you can possibly enjoy 
from these campaigns.” 

“What the Sales Department Expects 
From the Advertising Department,” was 
discussed by S. B. Woodbridge. paint sales 
director for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., in part as follows: 

“Now let me sum up very briefly what 
I tried to cover in this paper on what 
a sales department expects from an ad- 
vertising department. 

“First—A comprehensive understanding 
of the sales policy, sales objective, prod- 
uct, or as I put it before—where is our 
market, why is it there and when are 
we going to get it? 

“Soeond—A knowledge of advertising 
values, or in other words the ability to 
select the proper tool for the job. 

“Third—That the character of adver- 
tising, text, copy, art work, talks the 
language of the business, advertises the 
product that is to be sold. 

“Rourth—That responsibility for the 
advertising material rest with the adver- 
tising department. 

“Wifth—A contact with the field, 
knowledge of conditions gained by field 
surveys. 

“Sixth—Ability to sell its wares to the 
sales department.” 

A paper on what constitutes adver- 
tising appeal with reference to paint and 
varnish by W. P. Wernheim, advertis- 
ing manager for Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
read in part as follows: 

“Tn thinking about this subject it 
seemed to me that there were two angles 
to be considered: 

“1 Advertising appeal as it affects the 
industry as a whole. 

“9 Advertising appeal as it affects the 
individual advertiser or manufacturer. 

“Considering the first classification, 
that is, advertising appeal as applied to 
the entire industry, we can make our 


appeal from the standpoint of beaut 
pride, sanitation, protection and pres 
vation. 

“Ag to the second classification me 
tioned, advertising appeal as applied 
the individual advertiser or manuf 
turer, this would include the same ¢o 
points or appeals already mentioned a 
in addition. points which can apply or 
to specific brands of paint and varni; 
such as durability, resistance to wear a 
water, economy, spreading, covering, h 
ing, working and ease of handling.” 

Direct by mail advertising and p 
motion through dealers was discussed 
J. A. Frieglein, advertising manager 
the Louisville Varnish company. 

Direct by mail advertising promot 
through painters was the subject of 
paper by B. A. Frieglein, advertis 
manager for the Peaslee-Gaulbert 
pany. 

Economical and effective distribut 
of window displays was discussed by 
Cc. Kleberg, advertising manager 
Valentine & Co., in part as follows: 

“We have no cure-all to offer for 
elimination of waste. So long as we 
give our material to the dealers with 
charge, all that we can hope to do 
to educate those dealers on the value 
advertising matter intelligently used; 
impress on them that it costs mone} 
produce good advertising helps, but | 
that money is well invested if the 
plays are given full opportunity to 
for themselves in increased sales, 
above all, to use common sense in 0 
ing a careful distribution, and in 
way to stop sending out material 
know there is little chance of a de 


- using. 


“There are no hard and fast Tr 
which can be laid down. Each mant 
turer must make his own conditions 
distributing sales helps to fit in with 
merchandising and general adverti 
plan.” 


Elmer F. Hopper, of the Murphy 

nish company, Newark, N. J., was ele 
chairman of the sales managers gr 
and A. M. East, of the National Save 
Surface campaign, was re-elected 8 
tary. ; 
The following resolutions prepare 
a special committee consisting of ¢ 
ville Breinig, chairman; 8. P a 
bridge and H. K. Collingwood, 


adopted. : 

Resolved, That this conference indrsé 
policies outlined in the addresses of 
Menagh and Mr, Woodbridge for close 
operation between sales and advert 
forces. , 

Resolved, By this conference that th 
stallment plan for painting be indorsed 
be it further resolved, that this confe 
urge all advertising and sales executiv 
the industries to bring this plan to | 
tention of their dealer and painter cu 
ers, through the medium of nat.onal, 
paper and direct by mail advertisin: 
well as through the personal contact 0 
sales representative. 

Resolved, That the Sales Manz 
Council recommend to the industry the 
eareful section, rae and develol 
of its selling organizations. j 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That a 1 


(Continued on page 60) 
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CHROME GREEN 
MEDIUM 
GRoynp IN OIL 
JAM, & 

Cateess 


‘Here, Bill, is a paint color card that is different, 
d I should like to have you read it over very care- 
iy” 

dn what way is it different, Jim?” 


‘Well, if you will examine this color card you will 
‘ice that Sipe’s Colorfast Colors are not stiff paste 
ors loaded with heavy extenders. There is not a 
ticle of barytes in them. They are simply the 
hest grades of colors, reinforced with metallic and 
er pigments, which make a stronger, longer wear- 
paint film. They also have unusual tinting 
ength and color-holding qualities. 


I suppose the price per pound must be pretty 


h, Jim.” 
No, Bill, that’s just it. They are not sold by the 
ind at all. They are sold by the gallon and I 


@ been buying my colors by the pound for so 
ny years that when Colorfast Colors were first 
red to me it seemed rather strange to buy by the 
on, colors ground in oil.” 


That’s so. It is a little out of the ordinary, Jim.” 


You're right, Bill. But, of course, I mix my paint 
the gallon, and on second thought it seemed more 
sonable to me to buy my colors by: the gallon, 
ause if I use a pint of Colorfast Colors to a gallon 
aint, for instance, it simply means that I have 
ed 1% gallons, and that I am able to figure my 
quickly and that I am not obliged to look up or 
guess at the number of pounds of each separate 
t to the gallon to arrive at my cost.” 


That does seem to be an advantage, Jim.” 


Yes, and the packages are all absolutely uniform 
ze, which is another advantage, and furthermore, 


OUR WAREHOUSE CITIES 


“isco Minneapolis Los Angeles Tacoma 
d Newark Buffalo Detroit 
hia New York Cleveland Chicago 
Boston Cincinnati St. Louis 


Toronto, Canada 


AES B. SIPE & COMPANY 


BRIDGEVILLE, PA. 


these colors come in very smooth semi-paste form, 
and they mix instantly without the expense of labor 
and loss of time. They also have another very decided 
advantage, Bill.” 


“What is that, Jim?” 


“With the old heavy paste colors, we used a gallon 
of oil to a relatively small quantity of tinting color.” 


“That’s right, Jim.” 


“The result was, Bill, that in the dried paint there 
was a large percentage of oil, and a relatively small 
amount of pigment, and paint made in this way is 
liable to break down much more quickly than when 
the vehicle and pigment are properly balanced, which 
is the case when Colorfast Colors are used in accord- 
ance with the color section of Sipe’s E. O. P. Chart.” 


“That’s interesting, Jim.” 


“Yes, and Colorfast Colors are packed in one gal- 
lon seamless drawn steel pails, which, when empty, 
make handy little paint buckets. I wish I could get you, 
Bill, and every other painter in the country, not only 
to read one of these Color Cards, but actually to try 
Colorfast Colors in a practical way, as I believe you 
would all find them so convenient and satisfactory 
that you would constantly use Colorfast colors in the 
future.” 


“They seem to have a good many ad 


vantages, Jim. 
May I have this color card ?” 


“No, Bill, I want it myself, but you can easily get 
one by signing and mailing the coupon below to 
James B. .sipe se Gompany., At the’same time they 
will send you particulars of a very liberal offer 
enabling you to give these colors a practical trial at 
very little expense. I am sure you will be delighted 
with the results.” 


[Se eens wore aaa ae my 

James B. Sipe & Company, 

| Pittsburgh, Pa. I 

I Please send me copy of your new Colorfast Color Card with 
special offer for painting one job using Sipe’s Colorfast Colors. I 

] DN OS Raa 24, SOAs. fh otc, Pe ee, | 
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MATTHEWS 


MECHANICAL 
PAINTING EQUIP- 
MENT is a step 
forward in the in- 
dustry. It should be 
part of the equipment of every well-equipped painter. Today paint, 
yarnish and other surface coatings are recognized necessities. The- 
judicious use of mechanical painting equipment in connection with 
other tools of the trade, enables you to widen your field of work and 
increase your profits. 


Inform yourself of the money-making possibilities of mechanical painting. Write 


today for information on your particular needs. 


W.N.MATTHEWS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. ST.LOUIS,U.S.A, 


CORPORATION 
ST.LOUIS.US.A 
ESTABLISHED 
1899 
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Prices Steady in Paint Market 


neral Quiet Reported Over the Country Because of the Season and the Unusual 
Hot Weather That Affected the East and Middle West—Improvement Expected 
in the Summer Months by the Manufacturers 


NHERE were very few price 
changes reported in the paint 
material market during the 

month. The usual seasonal inac- 

y, together with the hot wave 

covered the east and middle west, 

responsible for the inactivity. 

lere were no developments of gen- 
importance in the pigments group. 
oders did not name any revisions 
ices for lead pigments and oxides, 
ithstanding the recent advances 
oduction costs. Buying of these 
ents was of routine proportions. 
ugh buying by the paint grind- 
as been more or less of hand-to- 

h character for the past fortnight, 

is reported that the demand for 

ents from the rubber industry 
showing continued expansion, 
the outlook favorable for a good 
ier business in that branch of the 


ey 
kers of varnishes and pyroxylin 


Alcohol 


, Methanol (wocd alcohol), 


95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 
Mertels) .............-8 gal. 74 @ 78 
percent, drums........@gal. 70 @ 72 
barrels ..... Bess ---@gal. 76 @ 80 
MMeOTUMS .......0.. ®@ gal. T77 @ 80 
atured, completely, No. 5, 
mrels. ..5. Riaitatee @ gal. 63%@ 651 
special No. 1, barrels.@ gal. 64%@ 68% 


Colors in Oil 


d pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 


Ib. kegs, 
40 @ 45 
36 @ — 
44 @ — 
32 @ 34 
45 @ — 
8 @ 90 
6 @ 70 
60 @ — 
8 @ — 
75 @ — 
55 @ 60 
“yi. BROWNS 
Italian, raw or burnt..@Ib. 32 @ — 
key, raw or burnt....... 30 @ — 
ECD Sok r.0- 015 4,600 0 cise oe 32 @ — 
GREENS 
PORES sseccceseccsseeeee ID, 37 @ — 
Ribisis(S& 5.90.0 »- 8@ — 
chemically pure, according 
BEBE Sys clw ce sc.s 40. @. 71 
amercial, 20@25 percent color 36 @ — 
Is ine sss. s cess an Se 36 @ 42 
REDS 
Mueermilion ........... @lb. 66 @ — 
oe | a a 22@ 24 
UORIARELOD soso ec cc ctees Nominal 
SS SA eee Nominal 
SOMERS sccccces es Peer eeresenes 36 @ aa 
e DPMP CS eteSsececetesecece 61 @ = 
BEIMIO SSCP SS credo coc ces rece 45 @ — 
vO CS Se rary Cece essserves eee @ sea 4 
IPR Tse ccc cenccesve 40 @ = 
yn. cove cy sess 244@ — 


y 


lacquers were buying materials in fair 
volume. The varnish manufacturers 
were reported to be experiencing a 
good demand for their products, while 
sales of pyroxylin lacquers were hold- 
ing up exceptionally well. The present 
record-breaking activity in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing field has made 
for an appreciable increase in the 
consumption of pyroxylin lacquers, 
which are now being used as finishes 
on most of the more popular-priced 
lines of automobiles. In addition, the 
widespread adoption of the use of 
pyroxylin lacquers for repainting 
work on automobiles has broadened 
the consumption. 

Business in the oil colors group of 
the market continued rather quiet on 
most colors. Distributors have not 
been buying in a large way for several 


weeks past, although manufacturers 
reported that “repeat” business was 
coming in with more frequency: than 


YELLOWS 
COPE CNY OMG: sitar cas ere clck cas 1b 50 @ — 
INOW, TRE ots sins aieterescovatoveeclere ereccses 36 @s — 
Dutch jpink ......... Comasceececenscs 20 @ == 
Hrench GCher, Pure @eecec: ss ccs ee. 24@ — 
Coldentochers nackte, ee i, 8 30 @ — 
IWS di gst tars, Sores Stee si Sas on 30 @ — 
GRAINING COLORS 
GUErTVausieisie eit r tea ee ae ke ®ilb. 32 @ — 
Davies Oa Ses Rtn: eee o. 32 @ — 
Potehteoa kk nie wen wc oma eas aehae 32 @ — 
MANORAN YM tee cect ne fe eee. 32 @ — 
AVA INEM wr drays cle: aie eee celen eis 32 @ — 
Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused........--.. 18 @ 20 
palmitate, precipitated.......... 25 @ 28 
resinate, precipitated .......... 15 @ 18 
stearate, precipitated .......... 24 @ 26 
Calcium, linoleate .......... ere atostels @ — 
resinate, precipitated .......... @ 17 
stearate, precipitated .......... @ 28 
Cobalt; acetate: *. i eecve—cuncaetiee ne. @ — 
CAT DORACC vers. eis:0 ecssceles cise wie balete @ 2.10 
hydrate ..tc.< in al'e eintaiavenel eanterslie e/eie QQ — 
linoleate, solid ......... J @ — 
PASte; GLVEr eee ces ese arereleterstote @ 50 
Tesinate;| fusedigs aise <ictalsre ces ore 12%@ 17% 
precipitated ic adesuscicestae 4@ — 
Lead, acetate ..... ajes's Bievsterstatecalecoseievers 13%@ 16 
Tndleate meold@. Sart. ne oe 28 @ 30 
oxide’ Cithargee)) un .dves.« cee cts 8 @ 10 
reninate: Tuded' Fs.2e..ceeseene sc 10 @ 11 
Precipitated yey. accitet re orcs 18 @ 20 
Manganese, borate, zhem. pure...... 30 @ 3 
LEGhHICAIT cis er ccc ce wae cake 16 @ 20 
oxide;) 85 percents on. te sscctes oe 5 @ 7 
resinate; i fused!) <5. saa vale coerce 7 @ 10 
precipitated. nese res cateces 14 @ 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) 11 @ 12 
Zine, carbonate ..... 16 @ 20 
resinate, fused ...... Regen 8 @ 10 
precipitated ..... et OF Lie CeO 
sulphate crystals ... Deer 44@ 5% 
stearate, precipitated . Salcie) Ol lmao 
Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
Brown Japan) vas aqecces covecees @ eal. 250 @ — 
Bronze, Wauwid \., ca, sses oitersics ew eiciele 250 @ — 
Coach grinders’ Japan ..cascesescaes 5.75 @ — 
Coach painters’ japaniicic.scceeeuess 8.00 .@ = 
Japan gold size ..... evita Be PP ICR 4.25 @ 5.25 
TLGUIC VATVer) Gispcinp cae ee ocleiviemeniee se 275 @ — 
Turpentine japan ......-. ACOA OD AS 5.75 @ — 
WY HILGE IANA... 45 ove sinjele en's pielwiele sien sie 425 @ — 


usual at this season of the year. Some 
of the makers were inclined to look 
for an improvement in the demand for 
their product during the late summer 
months, pointing out that a large vol- 


ume of construction work, now near- 
ing the stage of completion, will be 
ready for finishing during the late 
summer and early fall months, 


Of outstanding importance in the 
market changes was the general 
strengthening in the dry colors di- 
vision of the market. Several ad- 
vances in prices were made, these tak- 
ing in vermilion (English quicksilver ) 
red, toluidine toner, French ocher and 
chrome green. Considerable interest 
was being shown in trade circles in the 
position of the pig lead market. Fol- 
lowing recent advances in prices for 
lead, there has been a firming up in the 
position of the market for chrome yel- 
low and chrome greens. Continued 
strength in the lead market, accord- 
ing to makers, would probably be re- 
flected in an early increase in the price 
of chrome yellows. 


Glues 
xtra, white .jecess pide toleel cle Sarestecele 30 @ 4 
Medium; vwhite! sot. 26 tse..2. coores 19 @ BD 
Cabinet, white or clear...... sctereine 17 @ & 
Low grade ... 14 @ 
Foot stock .. we we 
BOW: eatsiescice sve ° 13 @ Is 
Common bone @ 16 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..@ gal. 1.10 @ 2.00 
Gold and Other Leaf 

Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 334x 
ein. ...........% Dkg. 9.75 @12.00 
356x3%, XX deep .............11.75 @12.00 
XX, imported, 3%x5yy in.......17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 2%x8% in..... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 514x554 in.......... 123 @ — 
Composition metal leaf, 5%4x5% in... 1.70 @ — 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots, For 5-case lots less add le. 
per lb. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang .......0... ®ilb. 283 @ 2B 
SUM EADOTO MR NOME LL. x.. steno oe ME es) 30 @ 31 
UNF Oe cyetetoisnars sis)s/einstalsiaifieis ale Crane 20 @ 2 
DIOLS Sor cyareveeiciatere aid ise cients cmveeane 6 @ 7 
EAST INDIA COPA 
BGA SUAS coat istleracterete's Gan os @lb. 154@ 16 
B or black 8 @ 9 
58 @ 6 
37 @ 4 
28 @ 81 
25 @ 2% 
7@ #8 
18 @ 19 
13 @ 14 
11 @ — 
28 @ 2 
144 @ 15 
It @ 18 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. # Ib. 6%4oQ — 
ECR tn a seme er  s--seccccccccccece 4@ 4% 
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SHELLAC 
D. C., full cases or bags.......@ lb. 


Diamond) I...ceeessecsersoccrseerees 
Superfine, orange ..-++--+++++ererers 
Fine, orange ...eeseseeeecer sce tee + 


A. CG. garnet .ccercerseccenrseereees 


Bleached, ground ..--++++++eerersess 
Done Ary woose-serseecerreseees 


Linseed and Other 


Linseed oil, raw (7% Ibs, to ae in 


5-bbl. lctsS....s.+- gal. 1 


in single barrel ...---++--- 

in cans, charged extra, 1% 
Ibs, to gal. by measure.. 

boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 
price of raw oll 

double boiled, add 8c. 

refined, add 4c. 


China wood oil, bbls....- ceces et? ID. 
Corn, crude, DbbIS...+--+errerserere 
Soya, crude, DbIS.....eeessersserrree 
Menhaden fish oll, crude, f.o.b. fac- 
COTY ccocsoccerserrsceeee 

light, strained ..+-++es-+--s+er0* 
yellow, bleached ...-.--- SRane. 
white, bleached ..--+---+ers+* 


Pigments, Dry 


Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- 
lb. bags (bags extra).... 
in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra@)...- 


Blane fixe, dry, in less than car lots 
Flake white, American, powd., in 
100-Ib. drums ...---+++s 
Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs (less 
quantity discounts)....+« 
500 Ibs. up to 600 IbS....--++-- 
All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 

are for single delivery. 


Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 

single barrels ....-+++++++-++"" 

Metallic paint, best brown, 300-1b. 
‘b 


ee eeeeee tee Pc 


bis. 
best red, 400-lb. bDbis...---«++- A 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. 
1,100-Ib. caskS...-.++++++ 
in barrels, 700 IbS..-+...++-+> 
Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in 
bbis., 500-600 lbs...---+-+-> 
White teaa, basic carbonat: cor- 
roded, in oil, in 100-1b. 
drums (less quantity dis- 
COUNtS) .-.csecceceeresss 
in 500-Ib. bbIS...----+-esees 
basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 
dry, 500-lb. casks....--- 
basic lead sulvhate, blue.... 
All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 
Zinc oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
“‘Frorse Head’’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 
rels)— 
Special ..---e.esee reese e etree? 
KK LOA coos ccncersoserssccsr ce 
Selected .....eeeeee err t erect? 
So tee PARA ODODE DUO POCO nN. 
‘Leaded’? brands— 
Standard ....---cececercerseses 
Sterling ....-c-ccesssseeressece 
Superior ..--eeroceessescessee® 


Lehigh ....-scccssocseseseserre 


ro 
v 
©9 8H OHHHQNN 


98 


iy 
8 


17 
15 
14 


62 
74 
77 
79 


Q2HO8H 9499 


Cents 


per pound. 


24@ 
3%@ 


44%@ 
17%@ 


15%@ 
114@ 


6%@ 
7 @ 


2%@ 
34@ 


14 @ 
14%@ 


11%@ 


15%@ 
10%@ 


10%@ 
10%@ 


2% 
3 
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French process— 
“‘Florence’’ brands— 
White seal .ecccccceccsssecceee 12%@ 


Green Seal cacercccerseccereers 11%@ 
Red seal .ceccecccccsccecvorres 10%@ 
Albalith lithopone ..-) seeseseeere 6%@ 


Leaded grades, American process— 
commercially lead free.....s+++- 74@ 


Lead gradeS...-sescsececesteeeseere 7 @ 


Pigments in Oil 


White jead in oil, 100-Ib. kegs.@ lb. 15%@ 
Red lead in oil, 100-Ib. kegs......++. 1TU%@ 


Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 Ibs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
5-ton lots and less than a carload, 
10% and 74%; carloads, 10% and 
10%. 
Zinc in oil (Green Seal)— 
Net weight packages— 
BO-Ib. KeZs .-secccccceeese+- GH Ib. 207 @ 
D-lb, KeGS soccecccceccersccerss 21 @ 


L2Y-Ib. KEES -.ccceeccccerseceees 22 @ 


500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of 
10%. 

All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. 


8% 
Te 


Sandpaper ; 
Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half 
quire. 
Grade. 9x11 in. 8%x10% in. 
000... iscsi nee eccrscone $0.3774 $0.34 
OO oe a urate cietevetartereatebeie’s .387% .B4 
Oo ova Shas wlaeleh clei amerirsrcrsns 37% .84 
1h. Qi ole elalntatedeteleteneminiets ia .40 .36 
b ESTES oioc nods cosas 45 40% 
TY). cle edhe sersatrelatensiatetsholiste 524 .46 
2 6. 5 asd STARR its ors 61 52 
Qe sikeeteltitoaieeleres leteas9 16> .70 58% 
D> oie cre cteiare Seip otetetelensheleeeraliss 79% 66 
Assurted! = esestitnesc ee =e 52% 46 


Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 


20 to 40 percent. 


Shellac. See Gums 


Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. Larger packages, 10 


percent. and more off. 
5-Ib. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 


@ gal. 4.50 @ 4.55 
5-lb. pure orange shellac (1-gal, cans) 4.15 @ 4.20 
Full cases pure white shellac....... 8.85 @ 3.95 
Full cases pure orange shellac...... 8.55 @ 3.65 


Usual differential for barrels and 


5-gal. cans. 
Steel Wool | 


Grade? 000 Jems. «nels Pen aici tied lO e pl 00m 
OO es s.. castecee as Sd score ewe, & lessee es 67 @ 
1 Wietersiei ars ose eave e.ble s sine ala OS Risks bie 53 @- 
D OSs dleniaeaniata Meiers vio elenisiels 40 @ 
3 Searels oc e's EE. Sutksvevetac oct 83 @ 
Shavings ....--+- Riel Se jalersea eis (aeteiete.e ere 27 @ 


Above prices subject to 20 
percent discount on 500-1b. lots, 
5 percent on 100-Ib. lots. 


Household sizes ....----+++--# gross 9.00 @ 
5B grosS lotS ...esseeeeeeeeerees 8.10 @ 
10 gross lOtS .e.sseeereceerers . 7.80 @ 
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Turpentine and Rosin 


Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.# gal. 1.03 @ 1, 
Wood turpentine, steamed, dist...... 8 @ 
destructive solpcceedsens os ae oan 


Doers slareiace ee ocala ia tenance elena 6.20 
1 ees 0.0 wcicen Coat 
| EP eo o. Waco 6.25 
G oo. b fee tts 6.25 
Fr ass sc cpp tetas oletuerelerats 6.25 
J” Jee alte repcelthasceteteeletenaraeane 6.25 
Ke nace bisiese, +m 0's) one)ala) alse erate - 6.30 
M ©. vco's’ordve slate oc (ata) aiunetals Sis Item 6.30 
N ooo. ots cea es tae . 6.60_ 
W. Git stecseieeeras oaceteiess ohana « Te 
W. Wi we cewruners scat ath ace OR - 8.00 
Rosin, pitch .....-.+-+- seeeeee @ DDI. 5.75 
Rosin oil, first rectified....... -® gal. 48 
second rectified ....--ssscesers 40 
third rectified ..ccsseccereeeess 50 
fourth rectified ....-ssseceeeeee 55 
Window Glass 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A 
95 6x8 to 10x15......$24.00 $20.00 § 
11x142 


84 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 


50 20x20§ to 20x80...... 28.00 23.70 
54 15x26 to 24x30...... 29.00 24.50 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 30.00 26.00 
to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 


80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 36.50 33.25 
84 30x52 to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 


United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A 
25 6x 8 to 10x15......$32.00 $28.00 | 
11x14? : 


84 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 31.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 39.00 34.00 


50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 42.00 37.00 
54 15x36 to 24x30...... 43.00 38.00 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 44.00 39.00 


to 80x40...... 47.00 42.00 


80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 
84 30x52 to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 
90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 
94 34x58 to 34x60,..... 56.00 51.00 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 
Sizes making over 100 united inches, pack 
100-foot cases only. 
105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 § 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 


The following discounts apply for all re 
single strength and double strength window 
in carload lots and over, for shipments in 
B, C, D, E and F:— 

Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket 
88 and 5 percent; single strength A quali 
and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent 
gle strength A quality, 50-inch and above b 
sizes, 85 and 2 percent. 

Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket 
88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, $ 
40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; 
strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket 
85 and 2 percent. 

pounls strength A quality, all brackets, § 
cent. 

eo oue strength B quality, all brackets, § 
cent. 

Boxing charge for single and double are ! 
lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per | 
box; above size up to and including 100 
inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united | 
80c. per 100-foot box. 

For glass packed 100 feet te the case the c 
will be double the amount charged for the 
size packed 50 feet to the box. 

Fractional cutting charges as follows:— 
strength, one fraction, 15c, per box; two 
tions, 30c, per box; double strength, one fr 
20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


“1995 PAINT QUESTIONS ANSWERED” 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


Every possible 


page book. The 


many practical and technical problems, it is wri 
lish. It will prove a never-failing source 0 


phase of the Painting and Decorating business is covered in this 800- 


subject matter has been written by experts, and, while it deals with 


tten in clear, easily understandable Eng- 
f information every day in the year. 


The Book is Indexed and any subject may easily be found. 


Price $6.00, Postpaid 
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For Its Enduring Beauty Southern Homes Are 
Painted White with EAGLE— 


“~ 


2 


OR this lovely Southern home of Doctor 

George L. Izzard of Mobile, Alabama, the 
Easterling Decorating Company of Mobile 
chose Eagle White Lead in Oil, Pure Old 
Dutch Process. Against the hot Alabama 
sun Eagle stands a severe test and its endur- 
ing, white beauty continues undi- 
minished. 

More and more the master paint- 
ers of America are turning to Eagle 
White Lead for the complete satis- 
faction of their customers. Painters 
like Eagle for its easy mixing,smooth 
brushing, great covering power. It 
has the “feel” of substantial quality. 
Home-owners like it for its long 


Y 


wah 


continued whiteness, and for its permanence. 

These qualities are still developed in Eagle 
White Lead by the Old Dutch Process of 
slow sure corrosion, requiring approximately 
ninety days—a process costly to the manufac- 
turer but necessary to the production of the 
finest material. 

Should a better process be dis- 
covered, one that is not merely 
cheaper and quicker, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company will con- 
sider its adoption. Until that time 
Eagle will continue to be Pure Old 
Dutch Process White Lead in Oil, 
the white lead that good painters 
have used since 1843. 


EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY . 879-C 208 South La Salle Street « Chicago 


Producers of lead and allied products 
Sales Offices 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 


Manufacturing Plants 
CINCINNATI NEWARK GALENA,KAS. H=NRYETTA,OKLA, PICHER,OXLA. CHICAGO 
EAST ST. LOUIS, III, ARGO, ILL. JOPLIN, MO, ——- HILLS3ORO, ILL. = ONTARIO, OKLA, 
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Detroit, Mich. 


Varnishes 
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obtaining rubbed ef 
with Liquip GRANITE 


H™ is a discovery worth thousands of dollars 


to those who make use of it! 


A varnish finish closely resembling a rubbed 
surface —in fact a finish that in some respects 
is even superior to a rubbed one — may be ob- 
tained by blending Liquid Granite (gloss) with 
Liquid Granite (dull). 


Any desired degree of luster is possible. For 


floors, a splendid formula is three parts dull and 


one part gloss. 


Blending Liquid Granite not only eliminates the 
time and expense that rubbing requires, but also 
produces a soft-toned finish of beautiful sheen 
that does not have a “rubbed-off” effect. 


Few varnishes can be blended. The high quality 
and absolute uniformity of Liquid Granite, how- 
ever, make it a varnish that may safely be blended 
even by a layman. 


Stains 


Walkerville, Ont 


| 


SCRETARY DABELSTEIN’S 
“MESSAGE TO THE CRAFT 


Continued from Page 33 


is absolutely necessary that you 
refully read and study a paper or 
‘cument before you obligate your- 
£ to something you never had any 
ention to do. If you receive any 
ch a proposition, and are in doubt, 
id a copy to the magazine or to one 
the officers of the association, and 
u will receive advice with all possi- 
» dispatch, and avoid trouble later. 
The textbook is going fast, and a 
w issue will go in print by Au- 
st 1, so if you have any sugges- 
ns as to improvement send them to 
ur secretary at once. 

The Partial Payment has been ex- 
yited to you from all angles, and a 
scussion at your State convention 
ll be advisable. Reports from lo- 
lities where it has been in opera- 
n are encouraging. 


OW last but not least, the prop- 
osition of increased funds must 


discussed, and to that end all I can 
disthat the International association 
no different than any other business 
yanization, and as the value of the 
llar has shrunk, it is necessary to 
srease the per capita. To do this 
this time would be unconstitu- 
nal, as a matter of this kind voted 
one convention is only collectible 
the next. Therefore, the Interna- 
nal is working in the good graces 
its members and asking 50 cents 
ditional per capita at this time, 
lich amount has been subscribed by 
ny of the associations; and also 
50 per cent. increase from the As- 
ciate Members, who have responded 
a most gratifying manner. 
Another topic to be discussed at the 
rious conventions is the perpetuat- 
: of the industry through vocational 
ining. Your chairman, Mr. Edward 
. Walsh, of New Haven, Conn., is 
very active and enthusiastic worker, 
d will be ready to offer any infor- 
ition and assistance you require. 


Ea necessity of an organization 
of the painting industry was 
lized by all the contracting paint- 
sin Norfolk and vicinity, and the 
sire and willingness to organize 
med almost unanimous but for 
me unknown reason no one desired 
make the start, and in this way the 
uation had drifted along for a year, 
til Mr. J. G. Moore, of 3901 Hamp- 
1 boulevard, determined that mat- 
s had gone along just far enough, 
d that without association the in- 
Stty would never accomplish any- 
ing, 

With the absolute determination to 
ganize he set about to call the men 
ether. He spent many hours of 
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hard work, long after working time 
was over and far into the night, to 
draft letters and bring the necessity 
of organization before the men in the 
trade. In this work he had the able 
help of his daughter, who did most of 
the clerical work. The effect of the 
carefully prepared letters soon showed 
Mr. Moore that he was going to have 
success in his plan of organization. 
Realizing that he must summon all 
the friends of the industry in the 
vicinity to his aid to help convince the 
prospective members of the new as- 
sociation of the immediate necessity to 
organize, he called on the president 
of the Richmond association, Mr. Wm. 
E. Hetzer, and found Mr. Hetzer not 
only interested, but willing and 
anxious to extend to the new asso- 
ciation a friendty hand, and to that 
end Mr. Hetzer formed a little party 
consisting of himself, Mr. F. Jones, 
Mr. A. D. Wharton, and Mr. Robert 
Bullington, the last from the Rich- 
mond Paint and Varnish club, and 
traveled to Richmond on the night of 
May 8 to the Southland hotel, where 
a banquet was in waiting as part of 
the plan of organization. To further 
the interest of the occasion, Mr. 
Moore had invited the International 
association secretary, who was glad 
that time and opportunity were such 
that he was able to make the trip from 
New York, and be of such assistance 
as possible. 

The banquet was arranged for 8 
P. M., and promptly at that hour the 
party seated themselves around a large 
table and partook of the abundance of 
good food that was served After 
the inner man had been satisfied, the 
proposition of organization was easy; 
everyone was contented and happy, 
for the pleasant surroundings and 
splendid meal could make them no 
different. The meeting was called to 
order by Mr. J. D. Alexander, who 
acted as toastmaster, and he lost no 
time in calling upon the guests to speak 
on the subject of organization. The 
speakers were Carl H. Dabelstein, In- 
ternational secretary; Mr. A. Hetzer, 
president of the Richmond association ; 
Mr. Jones, of Richmond; and Mr. A. 
D. Wharton, the State of Virginia’s 
member on the Executive Board. 
There was also a gentleman there rep- 
resenting the Commercial Finance 
Company. All the speakers confined 
their remarks to the advantage of or- 
ganization, and the gentleman from 
the finance company explained the 
partial payment plan relative to paint- 
ing contracts and the advantages of 
same. 

The addresses on organization were 
such that where there was any doubt 
in the minds of the prospective mem- 
bers of the advantages gained, those 
doubts were satisfied, and all agreed 
to join the Master Painters and Dec- 
orators Association of Norfolk, Vir- 
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ginia—17 in all. This being done, the 
toastmaster asked for nomination of 
a president, to which office Mr. W. 
J. Hose was unanimously elected to 
serve as the first president; Mr. W. E. 
Dryden as vice-president; and the 
faithful worker who had instigated 
the entire proposition, Mr. Bear Oe 
Moore, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Five directors were also elect- 
C0 ge Vit. 3 Lae: Alexander, Mr. C. 
H. Smith, Mr, J, H. Jordan, Mr. W 
D. Nelson, and Mr. W. H. Cox “Rec- 
ommendations were made to the di- 
rectors to prepare a set of constitu- 
tion and by-laws. By courtesy of the 
Builders Exchange, meeting rooms 
were offered gratis to the new asso- 
ciation until permanent quarters were 
available; these were accepted with 
thanks by the members. The next 
meeting is to be on May 21 at the 
rooms of the Builders Exchange. 

Before adjourning, Mr, Moore, the 
secretary, informed the secretary of 
the International association that just 
as soon as it was possible to get the 
Organization work complete, the Nor- 
folk association would apply for a 
charter in the International. ~ 


Pee RENT WM. E. HETZER 


of the Richmond association, 
taking advantage of the visit of the 
International secretary to Norfolk 
called a meeting of the Richmond as. 
sociation for Saturday night at the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce 
and invited the secretary to stop off 
and see the boys. This courtesy was 
not only agreeable, but very oppor- 
tune, and it offered the secretary as 
Tepresenting the International asso- 
ciation an Opportunity to meet some 
of its members, who are loyal to the 
principles of organization, but have not 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
of coming in close contact with the 
association by attending conventions. 

The meeting was called to order at 
6..P Me Thirty-nve men were pres- 
ent, and enjoyed an excellent meal 
well served and better cooked. To 
add to the pleasure of the evening, 
community song sheets were passed 
around, and with an able pianist and 
competent song leader the air was 
soon full of harmony, 

At the close of the pleasure part of 
the program, the president had every- 
one rise and introduce himself and 
the firm he represented. The speakers 
of the evening were then introduced 
and the benefits of association were 
carefully discussed from all angles. 
Everyone in the room was sold on the 
association plan, and there is every 
indication that new associations will 
spring up in Virginia. The Inter- 
national convention will also have a 
goodly number of Richmond men at 
the next convention, and it is hoped 
in the meantime that the Virginia State 
association will also be formed. 


The ONE Outstanding Paint 
Noted for Its Ability to Adhere 


to Galvanized Iron. 


PAINTERS: 


If you have experienced great 
trouble in having galvanized 
iron peel when painted with 
ordinary paints, it will pay 
you to read what this well- 
known distributor says of the 
success of GALVANUM in 
the hands of its painter- 
customers: 


J. J. HOCKENJOS CO. 

e PAINTS—OILS—VARNISHES 

MANUFACTURERS’ and PAINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
NEWARK, N. J. 


April 20, 1925. 


Goheen Corporation of N. J.: 
GALVANUM has been for a 


period of more than fifteen years 
one of the leading specialties in 
our establishment. 

We have considered it an impor- 
tant product, for thru its use we 
have been able to assure our cus- 
tomers of a satisfactory result on 
galvanized surfaces. The fact that 
we have continued to recommend 
this material is in itself proof of 
the success with which its sale 
has been attended, and during 
this time we have no knowledge 
of a material which has given the 
service or has approached the sat- 
isfaction of the result produced 


by GALVANUM. 


J. J. HOCKENJOS CO., 
Carl F. Walter, Sales Manager. 


There is a vast number of gal- 
vanized iron jobs to be painted. 
To paint them right, use GAL- 
VANUM. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


[GOHEEN Cor’ T 
[GOHEEN CORPORATION, 


ESTABLISHED 1688 


CounEN CORRORMION 


PAINT ENGINEERS 
MAKERS OF 
TECHNICAL PAINTS, DAMPPROOFING, WATERPROOFING 


Goheen Corporation of N. J. 
331 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send us color card of GALVANUM 
and full information. We usually buy our paint 


supplies from...... 


WNameice..: 


ee eeeee 


City : Brabant arene ata aciteere 
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SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGERS HOLD MEETING 


(Continued from page 52) 


tion reemmending that the executive coun- 
cil of this conference finds ways and means 
of stimulating the local paint and varnish 
trade to greater sales’ effort and be author- 
ized to proceed in such ways as it deemed 
best. 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That a resolu- 
tion be referred to the incoming council for 
its earnest consideration. 


In an address on “What Should the 
Advertising Department Expect of the 
Sales Department?” H. C. Menagh, ad- 
vertising manager for the, McDougall- 
Butler company, Buffalo, said in part: 

In the words of O. C. Harn, “Advertis- 
ing is only a part of selling and it is not 
an attachment which can be taken on 
or off at will. It is part and parcel of 
the sales plan and sales organization.” 

What should the advertising depart- 
ment expect of the sales department? The 
answer is, “Do your duty day by day and 
use the advertising you possess.” Give 
the advertising department the benefit 
of constructive criticism and helpful sug- 
gestions. 

In an address on “Impressions of a 
Merchant on the Quality of Present Day 
Sales Solicitation,’ W. A. Alpers, of the 
Cleveland Window Glass and Door com- 
pany. urged that improvement in sales- 
men’s methods might be brought about 
as follows: 

First, salesmen should be trained and 
supplied with literature that would en- 
able them to carry to the retail store 
merchant and his salesmen real educa- 
tional knowledge as to proper over-the- 
counter sales methods and practical in- 
formation on the treatment of everyday 
paint problems. 

Another thing that salesmen should be 
urged to do is to work to stimulate in- 
creased interest of the retail dealer in 
his paint department and help him build 
his paint business. If the average sales- 
man will spend more of his time build- 
ing up the accounts he has instead of 
trying to add new dealers by knocking 
out other lines, more real good will be 
accomplished. 

Salesmen working with distributors’ 
men will find themselves more welcome 
and get better co-operation if they work 
part time with the distributor’s man and 
then work alone part of the day or week, 
while the other fellow calls on the trade 
the manufacturers’ salesmen cannot sell. 


In talking on the installment plan for 
painting, S: B. Woodbridge, paint sales 
director for EB. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co), saidpiny parc: 

“Despite the striking success of co- 
operative effort resulting in a 71 per cent. 
sales volume increase since 1921, some 
members of the paint and varnish indus- 
try are advocating an unorganized adop- 
tion of the plan, with individual firms 
promoting the installment payment plan 
for their own use and profits. Such a 
program would fail to capitalize on the 
results of eight years’ endeavor to firmly 
establish the co-operative ideal as the 
keynote of our industry. It would deny 
the obligation to his industry of which 
every member should be conscious. 

“The job of selling the installment pay- 
ment plan for painting is one for all 
members and branches of the paint and 
varnish industry to co-operate on. The 
Adoption of the plan opens wide a mar- 
ket, and a permanent market, heretofore 
untouched. 

“Most paint and varnish men are sold 
on the idea of the application of the in- 
stallment plan to the sale of paint and 
varnish. They realize that as painting 
is made possible to the property owner, 
more paint will be sold, with resultant 
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profit to themselves. They realize, too, 
that only by the new method of deferred 
payments can frozen markets be thawed. 

“Let’s not forget in our enthusiasm to 
get more business that each individual 
firm is indebted to Save the Surface 
campaign for providing a plan and the 
facilities of finance companies which will 
aid property owners everywhere. Let's 
not now kill the goose that laid the 
golden egg—other eggs will be forthcom- 
ing.” 

E. F. Hopper, sales manager for the 
Murphy Varnish company, Newark, in 
discussing the application of the code of 
ethics to solicitation and demonstration, 
said: 

“Tn conclusion, urge your salesmen to 
join the various salesmen’s clubs of our 
industry and thereby become more 
friendly with their competitors. Insist 
upon your company conducting honest 
advertising and demonstrations. Excel 
your competitor in all ways if you can, 
but remember the best way to excel him 
is to sell better goods and use fairer 
methods and to be more courteous to the 
trade, as, after all, ethics in our indus- 
try mean a square deal for all, and those 
concerns who conduct their business on 
this principle are usually the principal 
concerns.” 


Industrial Sales 


“Factory Construction and Mainten- 
ance Sales,” was the subject of an address 
by C. W. Eastwood, secretary of the U.S. 
Gutta Percha Paint company. Mr. Hast- 
wood spoke in part as follows: ; 


“That type of industrial sales classified 
as ‘Factory Construction and Mainten- 
ance’ is quite as distinctive as are rail- 
road or manufactured products sales, all 
being relatively highly specialized. The 
sales approach differs from that of ‘Trade 
Sales,’ and for the very important reason 
that the prospective buyer is not, except 
occasionally, versed in matters pertain- 
ing to paint and its application. He is 
primarily interested in the final result, 
the details of the method for obtaining 
this being of minor importance, at least 
until it has been determined whether the 
appearance, the wearing properties and 
other features of the finish itself will 
meet all conditions. This remark re- 
lates to the owner, manager or engineer 
of industrial plants. The interest of the 
contractor is not always parallel, for 
some other factors must necessarily be 
considered.” 


Carl J. Schumann, secretary of the Hilo 
Varnish corporation, spoke on ‘Selling 
the Finish for the Product the Other Man 
Makes,” in part as follows: 


“Selling to the industrial trade, the fin- 
ish the other man puts on the product he 
makes, requires men who have at least 
three qualities: Personality, persistence 
and knowledge. The first two qualities 
are general in all selling; the third qual- 
ity is absolutely necessary in seHing in- 
dustrial trade. 

“Tn selling to manufacturers a finish to 
be put on the products they make, a 
salesman must know the customary type 
and color of finish used on such goods. 
He must also know the sort of product 
suitable for the intended use and how 
to apply it. 

“Given a salesman of average intelli- 
gence, with pleasing personality and a 
fair knowledge of his product, and 
backed by an_ organization properly 
equipped to supplement his knowledge, 
and working in a territory which has 
the prospects—he need only have per- 
sistence and work every working hour of 
the day to obtain a large volume of profit- 
able sales and earn the commensurate 
reward.” 
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master painter, 


NEW YORK PAINT TRADE 
APPROVES PAYMENT PLAN 


The partial payment plan for financing 
painting contracts was discussed by rep- 
resentatives of all divisions of the paint 
and varnish industry of Greater New 
York and New Jersey at a two-day meet- 
ing held in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, May 1l1.and 12. The plan was 
indorsed almost unanimously by the vari- 
ous groups that met, the larger part of 
the discussion having to do with 
the application of the method to suit 
different conditions. 


A. M. East, business manager of the 
National “Save the Surface’ Campaign, 
with representatives of the financing cor- 


porations, presented the plan Monday 
afternoon to the manufacturers and 
wholesalers. In the evening of the same 


day, the master painters and decorators, 
and paint and varnish salesmen made up 
the audience. W. G. Lahey, president of 
the National Association of ‘‘Save the 
Surface” Salesmen, called the evening 
meeting to order and gave a brief resume 
of the part that the salesmen are tak- 
ing in the spreading of the plan. 


Carl .H. Dabelstein, general secretary 
of the International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, expressed his 
appreciation of the work that the ‘Save 
the Surface” campaign is doing for the 
and spoke favorably of 
the partial payment plan of financing the 
contractor. A. J. Rosenthal,’ president of 
the New York Contracting Painters’ As- 
sociation, strongly urged every master 
painter to make the fullest use of the 
plan in expanding his business. Otto G. 
Schafer, president of the New Jersey 
Salesmen’s Association, also spoke in fa- 
vor of the plan. A general discussion 
followed. 
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A meeting of the retailers of paint and 
hardware was held Tuesday afternoon. 
Fred Winslow, president of the Connecti- 
cut Association of Paint Salesmen, pre- 
sided. , 

An audience that filled the large ball- 
room of the Commodore gathered for a 
mass meeting of the trade Tuesday eve- 
ning. C. J. Roh, president of the Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club of New York, pre- 
sided. The principal address was made 
by Ernest T. Trigg, chairman of the Na- 
tional “Save the Surface” Campaign. 

Mr. Trigg outlined the work that has 
been done by the campaign during the 
five years of its existence, culminating 
with the present partial payment plan. 
He argued that the public had been 
taught thrift by the plan of deferred 
payments and urged that as it related 
to the preservation of property it should 
be strongly commended to the property 
owner as well as to the trade. 

The motion picture, “The Romance of 
Paint and Varnish,’ was shown during 
the evening. 

A meeting was held Wednesday eve- 
ning under the direction of the Cleaner 
Brooklyn Committee, which has been 
promoting the Brooklyn “Clean-up and 
Paint-up” week. The meeting was held 
in the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
with Arthur S. Somers, president of the 
chamber, presiding. O. C. Harn, of the 
National Lead company; R. W. Emerson, 
executive secretary of the National 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” campaign and 
Mr. East spoke, all indorsing the partial 
payment plan as outlined. 


Harold L. Watson, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, ad- 
dressed the Master Automobile Painters’ 
association at its March meeting in Chi- 
cago, on ‘Value of Trade Associations.” 
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CINCINNATI FIRMS MERGE 


Consolidation of the Will A. Ackerman 
Paint company, Cincinnati, with the 
Kolbe Paint company, of the same city, 
has been announced by George M. Arn- 
sten, retiring president of the latter com- 
pany. Will A. Ackerman, president of 
the Will A. Ackerman Paint company, 
will be president of the consolidated 
company, which will be known as the 
Kolbe Paint company and headquarters 
will be located at the office and plant of 
the Kolbe Paint company. 


The transaction involves several hun- 
dred thousand dollars and marks the 
amalgamation of one of the oldest paint 
companies with one of the newest in 
Greater Cincinnati. 


Business Opportunities 
Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


WANTED 


Experienced Varnish Salesman for East- 
ern New England. Applicant must live 
on-the territory. No application consid- 
ered unless accompanied by references. 
Address The Thibaut & Walker Co., 72 9th 
St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Wanted—Salesmen calling on paint trade 
to handle attractive side line with good 
money making possibilities. Consumers 
Bag Co., 301 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


A thriving first class paint and wall paper 
business, down town location, central 
Illinois, for sale. Information furnished 
Address BOX 137, 


to interested parties. 
care of this Magazine. 


Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Are there other 
sandpapers 
as modern as 


Wetordry ? 


Every sandpaper in the 3-M 
line is as good as Wetordry. 
Touch the cutting surface of 
Three-M Flint Paper or 
Three- M Garnet Paper. 
Your finger tips will tell you 
that the mineral has been 
applied by a technically im- 
proved process. Its quick, 
steady “bite” into a dry sur- 
face is a new and noticeable 
thing among sandpapers. 


Billet EO Re SAN DENG 
WITH WATER-—ceither as 
a precaution against lead 
poisoning or as an improve- 
ment over pumice, — users 
say that nothing can equal 


THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 


Mention the operation and we’ll send free 
samples of the sandpaper you’ll need 


Nd il are maa net echt gd eI a hd Semel Need eed I 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Producers of 3-M Brand Abrasives 
795 Forest St., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Gentlemen : 


I’d like free working samples of sandpaper for 


PR ee eee eeeeesess 


POCO P EERE TEE H HHH OEE Ee we HHH © PHP HEH THD +s HRT TEHE HEE EHH Her eeeeeee 


SEO H meee rere aeeroeee 


P. M. 6-25 
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Fel Spar--- 

the Universal Varnish--- 
for inside and outside--- 
a Felton-Sibley product--- 
makes friends--- 

makes money--- 


makes good L 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., Inc. 
136-38-40 No. Fourth St. Philadelphia 


FELTON 
SIBLEY 


Paints Varnishes 


Makers of Colors, Paints 
and Varnishes Since 1863 


q 
9 


_A Photograph of the Dining Room in the 


AND PAINT AND WALL 


New Million Dollar Elk Temple in Port- 

land, Oregon, Decorated by W. F. Bleasing 

, & Company. 

Inset—Picture of the Exterior of the 
Building. 


PORTLAND, ORE., FIRM 
DECORATES NEW ELK HOME 


Portland, Oregon, is preparing a grand 
welcome for the national convention of 
the Benevolent Order of Elks, July 13 
to 18, when 90,000 visitors are expected. 
Portland Lodge No. 142 is duly prepared 
to receive them in its $1,000,000 temple 
recently completed. The structure is 
rated as one of the most beautiful tem- 
ples in all Elkdom. 


The interior decoration of this building 
has brought forth considerable comment. 
The entire temple was painted and dec- 
orated by the organization of W. F. Blaes- 
ing Company, Inc., W. F. Blaesing super- 
vising the decorating in every particular. 

Carefully planned decorating is to be 
found throughout the building. The din- 
ing room has proven to be especially 
popular and is without a doubt in a class 
by itself for artistic hand decoration. 
The card and billiard room are decorated 
in many gay colored Chinese characters 
and stencils. Especially attractive is the 
Pompeian corridor. Both the lodge room 
and spacious ballroom have been dec- 


' orated in harmonious soft tones. 


The decorating in this temple is a 
splendid example of the beautiful work 
being done by the W. F. Blaesing Com- 
pany, Inc. This organization has been in 
the painting and decorating business in 
Portland for the past twenty-seven years, 
and has many fine buildings to their 
credit. During the past few years they 
have decorated the beautiful Liberty 
Theater, I. O. O. F. Temple, Elks Tem- 
ple, Moose Temple, University of Oregon 
Medical School, and J. K. Gill building, 
all of Portland; the Monticello hotel and 
Longview National bank at Longview, 
Wash.; Columbia Gorge hotel, Hood 
River, Ore.; Elks Temple, Pendleton, 
Ore.; and Elks Temple, Salem, Ore. The 
company has just recently been awarded 
the contract on the $1,000,000 Medical 
Arts building. 


PAPER 


DEALER 
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MASTER PAINTERS URGE 
IMPORTANCE OF BRUSHES 


“A Master Painter’s Advice to His 
Son.” is the title of an attractive pam- 
phlet issued by the Whiting-Adams 
Brush company, of Boston. The _ text 
takes the form of a letter written by the 
painter, urging the necessity of doing a 
good job, and the fact that good brushes 
are essential if that result is to be ac- 
complished. “A botch job shows up like 
yaller shoes on a pallbearer,”’ is one of 
the writer’s conclusions. The Whiting- 
Adams company will be glad to furnish 
the pamphlet on request. 


GREATEST FILM—VARNISH 


Distributors of Pratt & Lambert var- 
nish products in Detroit, Columbus, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Dayton, Akron, 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh recently co- 
operated in the showing of the Pratt 
& Lambert three-reel motion picture, 
“The World’s Greatest Film—Varnish,” 
which details the manufacture of varnish 
and enamel, from the gathering of raw 
materials to the shipping of the finished 
product. 


NEW HILO BRANCH 


The Hilo Varnish Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has opened a branch office at 218 
Third avenue, Pittsburgh, with A. G. Rus- 
sell in charge of industrial sales, and 
Ben Bower taking care of dealer and 
jobber trade. To announce the opening 
of this branch, in an informal way, Hilo 
has mailed a handy baseball schedule to 
each customer and prospect on its mail- 
ing list in the Pittsburgh territory. 
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Why Do Millions 
Use ABSORENE? 


CLEANS. 
WALL PAPER 


ANDO 
WINDow SHADES jl 
TH READY MIXED sud 


f ABSoRENe mFo co. ST Lo 


Millions of cans of Absorene have 
been sold. Years have passed 
since it was first put on the mar- 
ket. It still stands pre-eminent. 


Doesn’t that make it worth your 
while?—at least to try it once? 


Buy a package at your dealer’s 
today. It will be fresh; it will 
not crumble; and it will most 
certainly satisfy you. 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 
15 CENT SIZE 
“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


REM 
" paint and 
nufactured by 
ane (\gorene “3° 
USA 


st Louis 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


WAREHOUSES : 


Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Jobbers Everywhere 
THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 


; Absorene Bldg., St Louis, Mo. 
Pe IL SR le ae SUNS eG ie 
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RIENDLY exteriors... finely white 
enameled ... greet one like a firm 
handclasp. And what a personal 

pride each time you refer to such jobs and 
to your favorite white enamel. 


Smooth all over, softly lustrous—there are 
many good points one can see and talk 
about who has. used Hilo Molmanite 
White Enamel. 


If you have never before tried it, send us 
the coupon for a free “get-acquainted”’ 
sample of Hilo Molmanite. Send for it 
today. 


= TZ eS OC CC | 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 


Gentlemen: | 
Yes, I want to become better acquainted | 
with Hilo Molmanite; send me free sample. 


Address ..... 
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One Way Only 


There is only ONE way to prove the 
superiority of Carrara White and Fres- 
Co-Lite, and that is by trying them. 


Why not? 


Carrara White 


—as white and as permanent as the marble 
from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for 
inside or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite 


A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint ‘of 
heavy body. Hasy brushing and wonderful 
opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 at- 
tractive shades. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 
them—send us his name. 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip 


By M. C. Hillick 


of the Southern Railway’s 

Princeton, Ind., shops is exceed- 
ingly busy, due in part to the fact that 
a new paint shop is being built for the 
use of his department, to take the place 
of the one recently destroyed by the 
tornado which brushed the Southern’s 
entire group of shop buildings at Prince- 
ton into a pile of scrap in the twinkling 
of an eye. Franklin’s new shop will be 
considerably larger than the old one and 
modern to the last detail. There are 
different ways of getting a new shop on 
the Southern, but Franklin’s way is 
wholly new. 

C. B. Harwood, master painter at the 
Huntington, West Virginia, shops of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, is right in the 
center of a big rush for equipment. He 
has recently acquired fifteen additional 
coach painters, and at this writing there 
is a regular whirlagig of painting re- 
pairs invading the shops. Harwood’s as- 
sistant, and a mighty efficient one, by the 
way, is Gordon Blanchard. 

At Stroudsburg, Pa., recently a Boys’ 
Day was’ proclaimed, with municipal of- 
fices administered by boys of the city. 
It proved a great day for Young 
America of the less gentle sex. and 
Mayor C. L. Edinger relinquished his of- 
ficial dignity and warrant of authority 
in favor of a young American who made 
good and evoked a compliment from the 
public that almost turned his head. 

THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE representative 
recently had occasion to call upon 
Master Painter William G. Hoffman, of 
the Elizabeth, N. J., shops of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, located twelve 
miles from Jersey City. At this plant a 
most ambitious plan of shop enlargement 
and improvement is under way. A 
freight car paint shop, of steel, cement 

and brick, to hold forty cars, is now ap- 
proaching completion. A sandblast 
building some 100 feet. long and with two 
tracks is being constructed of steel, ce- 
ment and brick. A wainscoating six feet 
high, of cement, is provided, and above 
this four tiers of windows on each side 
of the building are equipped with levers 
which, from a central point at one end 
of the structure,may be operated by one 
man in a way to open simultaneously 
both sides of the rcom from the wains- 
coting to the roof, thus affording, with 
the opening of the doors, a complete cir- 
culation of air. The sand is taken irom 
the drying machine, located in a room 
connected with the sandblast proper, and 
conveyed by means of two automatic 
gravity flow machines to the sandblast 
apparatus. Although still in an incom- 
plete stage, this structure, and its equip- 
ment, gives promise of being. when ready 
for action, a very complete and up-to-the- 
minute apparatus for the removal of old 
paint films from steel surfaces. Opposite 
the large freight car paint shop is being 
completed a brick and cement, fireproof 
Oil and paint house, lavatory, stencil cut- 
ting and stcrage apartment, etc. In the 
Coach painting department Mr. Hoffman 
Still adheres to the fine old practice of 
applying, in the case of a sandblasted car, 
‘One coat of primer, one coat filler and 
three or more coats of roughstuff, all to 
be rubbed out, in due course, with water- 
proof sandpaper dipped in water. This 
“Yields a sur{ace of detailed refinement 
for the color and the varnish coats to 
follow. Two. coats of Pullman car body 


\ oe Painter W. B. Franklin 


color are applied and given the protec- 
tion of two coats of wearing body varnish. 
All lettering is applied in gold leaf. 
Headlinings are being painted cream 
color, striped and ornamented with gold 
leaf, and then varnished, and later 
given a rubbed effect, to conform with 
the finish applied to the wood interior, 
all steel coaches on the C. R. R. of N. J. 
being supplied with wood finish on the 
inside, this wood being mahogany, var- 
nished and rubbed to a dead effect. The 
Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
within the last three years acquired some 
253 all-steel passenger equipment cars, 
and these, taken in connection with a 
large number purchased several years 
earlier, make up a rather formidable op- 
eration of steel passenger cars. W. C. 
Hoffman, as master painter. is turning 
out an unusually attractive appearing 
equipment, and this effort is being sup- 
plemented by a systematic cleaning prac- 
tice at terminals and elsewhere in a man- 
ner to maintain the road’s passenger 
equipment cars in a condition second to 
none in the country. 

So far as we are aware, Gecrge 
Schumpp, master painter at the Louis- 
ville, Ky., shops of the Louisville and 
Nashville, is the oldest railway paint 
shop manager in active service, and fully 
in charge of all shop affairs, at a single 
plant, in the United States. Mr. Schumpp, 
who expects on October 4. of this year, 
to celebrate his seventy-eighth birthday, 
came to the service of the Louisville and 
Nashville on August 1, 1869, and will 
shortly complete fifty-six years of con- 
honors on the proud blue grass system 
tinuous service for the company. If 
George Schumpp isn’t entitled to super- 
then we have miscalculated in our esti- 
mate of what he is deserving. 

The men in Master Painter Lyons’ de- 
partment at the Baltimore, Md., shops of 
the Bautimore and Ohio, in common with 
all other employees of the road, have 
earned for themselves about a month’s 
extra work in 1925, according to Vice- 
President Galloway. The plan of cc-op- 
eration with tmployees in the shop stipu- 
lates that in return for additional en- 
deavor by the employees, the manage- 
ment undertakes to see to it that they 
are adequately rewarded. This they are 
trying to do, in the first place, by pro- 
viding more stable employment 

The fact that the Delaware and Hudson 
company has acquired a lease of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, for 999 
years, at a rental figure to provide six 
per cent. annual. dividends upon the 
present cutstanding preferred and com- 
mon stock, does not imply that there will 
be any change in the personnel of the 
forces having charge of the shop affairs 
of the two systems. It is not therefore 
anticipated that Master Painter James 
Gratton’s department will be in any way 
affected under the new state of affairs, 
nor is it expected that Master Painters 
J. E. Howell and J. HE. Blocksidge, of the 
D. & H. company, will suffer any change 
of jurisdiction. 

A recent announcment is to the effect 
that the Chicago and Northwestern has 
made a fifty per cent, reduction of its 
mechanical force, Master Painter A. E. 
Green’s department at the Chicago shops 
being included in this temporary with- 
drawal of active production energies. 

An indefinite deferment of the proposed 
construction by the New York, Chicago 
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Paint 


an 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro: 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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and St. Louis of shops and terminal fa- 
cilities at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
announced. It was proposed in this con- 
struction effort to provide a fully modern 
and completely equipped railway coach 
paint shop. 

Just why the numerals so jauntily 
placed on the locomotive tanks and sides 
of locomotive cabs attached to the engine 
equipment of the Missouri Palific should 
occupy in the first instance about one- 
third the space between the top and bot- 
tom line of the tank, and nearly all the 
space, in height, under the engine cab 
window, is one of those problems, to the 
average witness, that might drive the 
famous Peter Rabbit to the old brier 
patch. Anyway, if Master Painter C. A. 
Gilbert, or any of his able assistants on 
President Baldwin’s well known road, 
have the solution at hand we shall be 
glad to give it publicity. 

B. S. Green is the recently appointed 
master car painter at the Fitzgerald, Ga., 
shops of the Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Atlantic, in complete charge of both pas- 
senger car and locomotive painters. No 
better work is done anywhere than at 
these shops under the direction of the 
new manager. 


The new master painter at the Spencer, 
N. C., shops of the Southern, succeeding 
H. B. Weisgarber, who, as stated in last 
month’s issue of THr PAINTERS MAGaA- 
ZINE, has been promoted to the manage- 
ment of the painting department at the 
Hayne, S. C., shops of the same com- 
pany, is H. T. McCubbins, for many years 
an employee of the Spencer shops under 
the late W. H. Burton. 

Two years ago the mechanical depart- 
ment foremen at four of the larger points 
on the Boston and Maine started fore- 
men’s clubs. During the past year four 
additional clubs have been organized, the 
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eight clubs now having a membership of 
over 500. The clubs meet monthly for 
the purpose of discussing advanced 
standards of practice, sound leadership, 
and mechanical affairs generally. Mem- 
bership in these clubs is enjoyed by 
Master Painters H. T. Dickerman, George 
Lord and J. T. McLean. 

A busier man would be hard to find 
than the veteran Theodore K. Baldo, 
master painter of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit. In these shops an exceedingly 
large volume of paint repairs is handled 
successfully, and back of the celerity and 
the hustle, is Baldo, the consummate 
urger and adroit manager. 

George Drew, master painter of the 
Long Island railroad, successor to the 
late R. J. Kelley, is as usual handling a 
large volume of mixed painting repairs 
at the Richmond Hill shops. where the 
principal repairs to all classes of equip- 
ment are made. George is a veteran 
craftsman and a shrewd manager of paint 
shop affairs. 

Master Painter C. J. Lehnan, of the 
Danville, Ill., shops of the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois, has the reputation, well 
sustained, of turning out some of the best 
paint work seen in the Middle West 
country, an achievement he is justly 
proud of. 

At the Pittsburgh, Pa., plant of the 
Pressed Steel Car company, Master 
Painter George M. Oates is performing 
in his customary efficient manner on all 
sorts of equipment meanwhile retaining 
his mastery of those stalwart stogies 
from which, for many years, he has ex- 
tracted solid comfort and many shades of 
blue smoke. 


John B. Swift, president of the Hagle- 
Picher Lead company, Cincinnati, and 
Mrs. Swift, sailed from New York June 6 
on a three months’ tour of Europe. 
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A PICTURE BOOK 
WITH A PURPOSE 


A most attractively presented book 
under this title has recently been issued 
by the National Lead company, consist- 
ing of fifty-one pages, in size 10% by 
7% inches, and devoted to depicting by 
photographic illustration and well written 
descriptive detail the merits of red lead, 
of the modern type, as manufactured 
by a great nationally known concern, dé 
signed for a wide latitude of uses. 

The red lead of today represents a 
fairly marvellous advance in usable and 
protective qualities over the article of 
that name procurable fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and perhaps no lead or paint 
manufacturing organiztaion has _ con- 
tributed more to this improved quality 
of a practically indispensable pigment 
than the National Lead company. 

In railway equipment construction, 
bridge building, ship building, indus- 
trial constructive enterprises and a wide 
spread of miscellaneous first and primary 
coat uses the modern red lead is fast 
making a way for itself through sheer 
power to stick tight and serve the sur- 
face magnificently as a protective me: 
dium. 

“A Picture Book With a Purpose” is 
so beautifully illustrated with photo: 
graphic reproductions, and so master 
fully well printed, that all departments 
of the painting craft will be distinctly 
advantaged by having a copy for study 
and reference, and as an essentially in 
structive compendium on a subject ol 
foremost interest to the trade. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass compan} 
is planning the establishment of another 
plate giass works at Creighton, Pa., witk 
an annual capacity of 10,000 000 square 
feet. 


EYSTONA 


The Keystone Line 
includes a’ finish 
for every surface. 


Line up now with this established, 
standard product. 
original flat, washable wall finish, 
is still first in quality, and its abil- 
ity to make and retain satisfied 
customers. 


Keystona—the 
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KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY, Brooklyn, N Y.; Hull, England; Chicago, Ill.; Boston, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEALERS 
maADOPT CODE OF ETHICS 


The Save the Surface Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, at its March 
meeting, admitted seven new members, 
all of Philadelphia. Answering the nu- 
merous requests from dealers in New 
Jersey and Delaware, the charter has 
been changed to admit dealers in these 
two States. 

The association adopted the following 
code of ethics, to which every member 
subscribed: 


PREAMBLE 


Being desirous of rendering the 
most efficient service to the dealer, 
painter and buying public, and of in- 
ereasing the mutual efficiency of the 
dealer, painter and ultimate con- 
sumer, to the end that unfair meth- 
ods inimical to sound business ethics 
be eliminated, we do adopt the fol- 
lowing: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, It is desired that deal- 
ers in paints, varnishes, oils and 
kindred lines who are members as 
well as prospective members, may 
know more accurately what the afore- 
said preamble contemplates, there- 
fore be it, 

Resolved, That the Save the Sur- 
face Dealers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia adopt this Code of Business 
Ethics asa standard for the con- 
duct of its members. 

1. Our slogan, ‘“‘A Square Deal,” all 
around for the dealer, painter and 
consumer, means that the quality of 
the merchandise shall always be 
truthfully stated and that there shall 
be no misrepresentation of any 
kind. 

2. That the dealer will give the 
manufacturer honest service and co- 
operation in the distribution of his 
goods, and that the manufacturer 
shall render his proportion of ser- 
vice in the quality of his goods, 
trade helps and intelligent co-opera- 
ion to the end that the dealer re- 
ceives proper compensation for the 
Service rendered. 
| 3. That bribery in any form shall 
be discountenanced and any viola- 
tions be reported to the association, 
and that the Federal and State laws 
shall be honestly upheld and_ sup- 
ported. 

4. That all sales arguments and 
advertising shall be based upon the 
quality of goods, without misleading 
statements about competitors’ goods. 
' 5. That members of the associa- 
tion will endeavor to eliminate bad 
business practices and strive to pro- 
mote sound policies, so the consumer 

will receive honest treatment. 

' 6. To adhere faithfully to the rules 
of conduct herein set forth and to 
inspire our fellow members to do 
likewise, believing that the Golden 
Rule is the only safe guide to con- 
duct in the relations among men. 


FLINT FOR BOY SCOUTS 


The following notice has been issued 
by the county office of the Boy Scouts of 
America, Long Branch, Monmouth 
county, New Jersey: 

Through the courtesy of the Muralo 
company, New Brighton, Staten Island, 
the county office is in possession of a 
quantity of flint, which can be used in 
fire by flint and steel contests. The flint 
is for free distribution and any Troop 
desiring to secure some only has to get 
in touch with the county office to re- 
ceive a supply.” 


June 1925 


Solarite 


Me VALL COATIN Of 


Shake a leg there, Cresto!’’ 


READY FOR USE 
WHEN MIXED WITH 
COLDWATER 
+ PeP owenns 
eri 


REG.US 


PAT OFF 


“You know we ain’t allowed to 
keep them painters waitin’. If you 
keep these orders here more’n 24 
hours, de boss’ll be ‘“‘cannin’”’ you 
instead of puttin you in boxes!” 


‘“Razzberries for you Solarite. I is 
loadin’ my stuff fast as I kin. If you 
could grind your Solarite as fast as I 
load my Cresto, you’d be too hot to 
wear a fur coat.” 


‘You ain’t kiddin’ me, Cresto. I 
grind my Solarite so fine dat my 
painter friends think a fur coat ain’t 
anywhere near good enough for me!”’ 


The twins are right. Fast service 
for the jobber and fine milling for the 
painter make a combination which 
can’t be beat. 


That’s why your dealer or jobber 
likes to sell you the Reardon Twins. 
And that’s why all the painters who 
have tried the twins are enthusiastic 
about their exceptional working 
qualities. 


TRY ONE OF THE TWINS NOW! 
Any Dealer can supply you. 


MANUFACTURERS 


St.Louis.Mo. 


for 
Interior Wall 
Calling 
Decorating 


REG.U,S. PAT. OFF. 
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Buying a Brush? Buy a.Good One! 


The handle, ferrule, 
and labor in a cheap 
brush cost as much 
as in a good brush. 
The big difference 
is in the bristles. .The 
life of a brush is in the 
quality of its bristles 
and the way they are 
fastened. 

Buy a good one! 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Send for’ 
Illustrated 
Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J, ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 


HYGIENIC" 
DURABLE \ 
ARTISTIC\ 


PRACTICAL 


w CEILINGS 


DIRECTIONS FOR MIXING 


wil, then add 

ingr Wed. Allo 
add about one pint of Cold Wate tir 

‘and when jelied it is ready to apply with « g 


nid weather apply when still warm and when only the 
added 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EAMUNNS KALSOMINE @ 


BROOKLYN,N.Y. 


Preserving intact the wonderful quality of Merito from 
dampness while in stock. 


Emphasizing the use of clean and Odorless Kalsomine 
Pails, so necessary for good decorative work. And, to pro- 
tect against substitution we present to our friends our 
well-known Merito Hot Water Decorative Wall Tint 
White, in shining block tin Kalsomine Pails, with a slip 
cover, and bale with wood handle, at nearly. Barrel price 
per pound. These 30 lb. pails are sealed with tape and 
shipped individually in strong corrugated boxes. 


Remember the “SIGN OF THE PAIL.” 


E. A..Munns Kalsomine Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


Easily removes paint from 
wood, brick, 
canvas, etc. 


‘Yous can, do. ca taster 
and more efficient jchb of 
paint removing with the 
Prest-O- Paint Burner. 
The sharp acetylene flame 
instantly softens the 
toughest paint or enamel, 
Does not injure the 
under-surface. 

Easy to operate. No pump- 
ing or generating, just light the 
burner and start to work. One 
tank of Prest-O-Lite Gas— 
the same as used for heavy- 
duty truck lighting—is all you 
need. Empty tanks are always 
exchangeable for full ones at 
any of the thousands of Prest- 
O-Lite Stations. You merely pay 
for the gas. 

Ask your nearest supply 
house about the Prest-O-Paint 
Burner, or write to us to-day. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Dept. B-6 


New York 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


San Francisco 


For Over Thirty Years 
Sisk’s Paperhangers Sizing 


has been used under all conditions for pre- 
paring new and old walls for the hanging of 
delicate tints to the heaviest of burlaps 
and lincrustas. 


The basic and lime detecting feature of 
SISK’S SIZING on new walls of fine or 
coarse finish attests to its quality. It’s a 
time and money saver on old walls—no old 
lime or kalsomine to scrape off or var- 
nished or painted surfaces to wash, just 
apply SISK’S SIZING and the walls are 
ready for the paper. 

It’s the heaviest bodied sizing on the 
market, consequently the cheapest, as it 
reduces more. 1 gal. makes 5 and covers 
6,000 sq. ft. of surface. 


Have your jobber send you an assort- 
ment or write to us direct. 


The R. J. SISK CO., Manufacturers New London, Conn. 
pe eee 
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Write for our 
(DEALERS 
100% Profit 
Proposition! 


1. Special assorted ship- 


The Dealer has a 
steady call for 


KALSOMINE ial assorted st 
WALL SIZE openness 
PATCHING 2. Highest possible 

PLASTER apr 
3. Freight allowance. 


Every home and building 4. Liberal supply of high 
grade selling helps. 


require these products 


all the time. 

These products work to- U.S. KALSOMINE CO. 

gether so why not buy 30 Church Street, 
New York 


them together at a great 
advantage. 


UNITED STATES KALSOMINE co., 


NEW YORK 
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Cost Accounting and Estimating 


Second Article in a Series for the Master Painter and Decorator Shows the Development 


of Original Transactions Until They Are Reflected in a Statement 


ment will appear in the August tssue. 


Part II. 


N Part I of this series, we con- 
| sidered the purpose of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, and indi- 
cated just what we might expect to 
obtain in the way of useful intorma- 
tion, if we keep proper accounts. 
Before we can sell a man anything, 
whether it be a house painting job, 
or a new accounting system, he 
usually wants to know what it is go- 
ing to look like, or what it will do 
for him. In the last chapter we saw 
what our simplified system of book- 
keeping will do for us—it will show 
us what we are actually worth, and 
how our business is running. Our 
next step is to look into the manner 
of its operation, and in order that we 
may get a general idea of the whole 
subject I have prepared a chart 
(Exhibit “B”), which tells the whole 
story. This chart shows how the 
original transactions are developed 
until they are reflected in the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, and 
in the profit and loss statement. 
We are not going to take up the 
subject of books of eccount in this 
article, but we are going to deal ex- 
clusively with everything that comes 
into a paint business, which it is 
necessary to record for accounting 
purposes. These are shown in the 


of Assets and Liabilities 


By Arthur J. Peel 


Consulting Accountant, 


Copyright, 1925, by The Painters Magazine. 


i, series of articles on Cost Accounting and Estimating, 
Magazine, has resulted in much favorable comment. The owner 
preciative of the scope of the series as outlined in the first installment. 
-of a careful study and application of the methods proposed 
will be more prosperity for the entire craft. 
your communications to him in care of The Painters Magazine, T 


At Your Service 


I F you have any comments 
to make, or questions to 
ask, as you read this series 
of articles we shall be glad 


to receive them and Mr. 


Peel will undertake to an- 
swer any inquiries that you 
may have. It is the desire 
of The Painters Magazine 
to make this a real service 
—100 per cent to the mas- 
ter painter and decorator. 
Make your comments to the 
editor of The Painters Mag- 
azine, Twelve Gold street, 
New York, N. Y., and they 
will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


c— 


chart as “Sources of entries.” I 
would call attention, however, to 
one fact which is an indication that 


which was started in the June issue of The Painters 
of the smaller shop has been especially ap- 

As one master painter said, the result 
, will be to establish a standardization of contracts, which 
Mr. Peel will be glad to give attention to any individual problem. Address 
welve Gold Street, New York City. His third install- 


this system of accounting for paint- 
ers and decorators is not over- 
burdened with books of account; the 
blocked sections represent actual 
bookkeeping records, and there are 
only four. They are as follows: 

(1) A cash-journal, and invoice 
and payroll register. 

(2) A general ledger. 

(3) A customers’ ledger. 

(4) A purchase ledger—this is a 
record of accounts with the firms 
with which we do business and from 
which we purchase material and 
supplies. 

Many men find it convenient to 
have all three ledgers in one book. 
This aspect of the subject will be 
dealt with fully a little later in the 
series. 

After considerable experience in 
auditing and straightening out other 
people’s accounting tangles, it is my 
conviction that 90 percent of ac- 
counting difficulties experienced by 
business men, and particularly by 
men in productive industries, is at- 
tributable to a lack of sufficient care 
and attention to primary requisities 
—to first things. There are many 
master painters and decorators who 
have discovered from experience, 
that half the battle of good account- 
ing is fought and won when they 
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have properly entered bills of ma- 
terial, payrolls, and sundry pay- 
ments, ‘There are other primary 
things, of course, but these do not 
present any difficulties and there is 
not so much temptation to neglect 
them. For example, the recording 
of an order, or a contract, is some- 
thing that must be done right on 
the spot as soon as the order is re- 
ceived or the contract accepted. The 
receipt of cash is another transac- 
tion that calls for immediate atten- 
tion either by making an entry in 
a rough day-book, or journal, or by 
issuing a receipt, or, by ringing up 
a cash register. At the same time, 
we will dispose of this aspect of the 
subject right now, so that we may be 
tree to tackle the more important 
one of properly handling bills, in- 
voices, payrolls, and other matters 
pertaining to the spending end of the 
business. 


Sources of Income—Money comes 
into the business in the forms of 
checks, or cash in currency. All 
checks should be entered when re- 
ceived, in an accounting book de- 
vised for this purpose, in other 
words, in the Cash-Journal and 
Invoice and Payroll Register. In 
case the reader is wondering what 
kind of book this is, let me say that 
it is, in addition to other things, an 
ordinary cash book, showing cash 
received and cash paid out, but there 
is no need to concern ourselves with 
the form of the record, just now. 
Cash received in the form of cur- 
rency, must likewise be recorded at 
the time the money is taken in. This 
may be by means of a sales slip, 
the original copy of which is given 
to the customer, and the duplicate 
retained as a record of the sale. Or, 
it may be by means of a cash regis- 
ter slip. Or, it may be in the old- 
fashioned manner, witich is still in 
vogue with many master painters, 
the daily blotter, or journal, in 
which is entered everything that 
happens during the day, including 
telephone numbers to be remem- 
bered, pay to be docked, hours on 
a certain job, etc., etc. Regardless 
of how this is done, at the end of 
each day, the amount of money 
taken in as cash, must be entered in 
the cash journal. If it is for cash 
sales’ made in the store, then only a 
total need be entered; but if it in- 
cludes payments made by charge 
customers, then the name of the cus- 
tomer and the amount paid, must be 
recorded as a separate item in the 
cash journal. 


Sources of Expenditure—This 
constitutes the most important fea- 
ture of any proper bookkeeping sys- 
tem. There are still far too many 
men in trade and in business who 
fair to make the distinction between 
expenditures and disbursements. An 
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expenditure is a liability incurred, 
a payment is a liability cleared. To 
record only payments, is to tell only 
half a story, and the least important 
half, at that. The practice of show- 
ing in the accounts, only the things 
and the services, paid for, and not 
the value of things and_ services 
bought, but not paid for, is a source 
of continual danger, and results in 
a great deal of trouble. The cost of 
running a business cannot be meas- 
ured by the amount of money paid 
out by the business, but only by the 
expenditure incurred. The system 
of bookkeeping that we are present- 
ing here, takes into consideration, 
not only what is paid out, but what 
is purchased, obligations incurred, 
liabilities created. In other words, 
the important things for us to note 
is, the bill that comes in for stuff 
purchased, and to record that. bill 
at the time it is received. 


HE evidences of expenditure 
incurred by, and for, the busi- 
ness, are as follows: 


(1) Bills of- > material; that “1s, 
bills received from the people from 
whom we buy paint, varnish, enamel, 
glass, brushes, etc., etc. 


(2) Invoices and accounts cover- 
ing the purchase of printing and 
stationery, advertising, light fuel, 
telephone, and all other supplies and 
services that are common to any 
business activity, regardless of its 
nature. 


(3) Payrolls; this includes not 
only the wages of the painters, paper 
hangers, glaziers, and helpers, em- 
ployed by the master painter, but 
the wages of people in the store, 
the stockroom, and the office. 


(4) Petty cash disbursements; un- 
der this heading would be included 
postage, express charges, car fares, 
and other items of this class. 

A record of these payments is 
made in a petty cash book, a rough 
journal, or too often, not at all. Un- 
der our system, entries would be 
made in a petty cash book, which is 
practically the same as a_ daily 
journal. 

We will now consider these evi- 
dences of liability insurred, individ- 
ually. 

(1) Bills of material and supplies 
—The importance of proper hand- 
ling of these bills from the day they 
come in until they are disposed of 
after a settlement has been made, 
cannot be over-emphasized. When 
we come to the consideration of cost- 
finding in connection with the opera- 
tions of painting and decorating, we 
will appreciate more fully the neces- 
sity of properly recording these evi- 
dences of expenditure. 

Again and again I have been into 
offices and shops where little or no 
attention has been given to bills as 
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nay 


they come in. They are sometimes 
thrown into a basket, or a drawer; 
sometimes they are stabbed on a 
stick-file. When it is necessary to 


ell 


refer to a bill, or pull it out for ace 


tion, which is usually once or twice 
a day, at least, there is a wild hunt 


through a sheaf of stuff until it is 
a muddling — 
operation of comparison with other _ 
bills, or a haunting fear that perhaps 


found. Then begins 


part of it has been paid before, and 
so it goes—in many paint shops. 
Often, however, things are managed 
much better; the bills as they are 
received are placed on files, some- 
times by order of date, and some- 
times in alphabetical order. But a 
lack of scientific classification and 
arrangement still causes a loss of 
time, effort and motion. 

The simplest and the best manner 
in which all bills, invoices, and other 


forms of evidence of liability, should 


be handled, is the following: 

Three files are required; or, if the 
master painter has a filing cabinet 
in his office, then one drawer of the 
cabinet is sufficient to start with, so 
long as he divides it into three sec- 
tions. 

The files or sections must be 
marked as follows: 


(1) BILLS “RECEIVE Gia 
NWOT CHECKER 


(2) BILLS CHECKED and EN- 
TERED IN. CASH GRA 
(Remember that while it is called 
a Cash Journal for short, it is also 
a record of invoices and bills re- 
ceived. ) 


(3) BILDSePeiaes 

On receipt of bills and invoices, 
if they cannot be checked immedi- 
ately (and they seldom can) they 
should be filed on File No. 1. Each 
file has an alphabetical index guide, 
and the account should be filed un- 
der the name of the firm or indi- 
vidual. When invoices are received 
from the same people, ‘in batches, 
care must be exercised to see that 
they are always filed together, so 
that all bills from the American 
Paint Company, for example, are 
together. When the goods are re- 
ceived, and have been checked with 
the invoice, and the computations, 
extensions, and additions have like- 
wise been checked, the bills are re- 
moved from File No. 1 and are en- 
tered in the cash journal; they are 
then placed on File No. 2, in al- 
phabetical order. They are now 
ready for payment, or for any other 
form of settlement. When they are 
paid, or when a trade acceptance is 
signed by the master painter, the 
bills covered by the payment or the 
acceptance, are taken from File No. 
2 and placed on File No. 3; the ac- 
counts from one firm being filed to- 
gether, of course. Ifa filing cabinet 
is used, a folder should be opened 
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Cash- Journal & 
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Sources. of 


“Entries : Invotee & Pay-rot! 
5 Dotted- lines ~ Credits Register 
Hotes Close ~ > = Chorges * ¥ 
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ACCOUNTS 


-DISCOVANTS 


FUND 


MISCELL: 


for each vendor so that all bills can 
be properly segregated in the file 
There are always some accounts that 
are paid on a monthly statement, 


and not from separate invoices. 
Where this is the case, the same 
routine is followed, exactly, except 
that the invoices covered by the 
statement are attached to the state- 
ment, when received, and the whole 
thing treated as one document. 


HIS method is quite simple, but 
it is surprising the amount of 
time it saves in the master painter’s 
office, and the satisfaction that 
comes when any invoice required for 
reference or checking, is immediately 
available. One decorator who took 
my advice along this line, said after 
three months, that it was one of 
the most sensible things he had ever 
done. An office equipment sales- 
man had previously tried to sell him 
some expensive equipment for keep- 
ing his stuff properly filed, but the 
salesman had somehow or other 
given the impression that scientific 
filing was elaborate and involved a 
lot of time and expense. Well, this 
doesn’t, but it does the trick! 
_ (2) Invoices and bills for expense 
items—These are included with the 
above, and dealt with in exactly the 
Same way. 
(3) Payrolls—As payrolls are not 
usually made up until the day on 
which the men are paid, it is un- 
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ExXHlerr -"B" 


PAYABLE 


necessary to place these on Files No. 
1 or 2. Betore payment is made, 
the payroll must be entered in the 
cash journal just like any other evi- 
dence of liability. When the men 
are paid, the payroll form should be 
filed in section three of the filing 
drawer, in order to date, the last 
payroll being in front. 

(4) Petty Cash Disbursements— 
While petty cash payments are ex- 
penditures, the fact that they have 
been cleared by payments at the 
time the expenditure is incurred, may 
seem to indicate that they should not 
be shown on the cash journal as lia- 
bilities incurred. But if we do not 
get them on the register, we shall 
miss recording them on the one ac- 
counting form from which all ex- 
penditures are taken for cost pur- 
poses. This will be explained fully 
later. In the meantime let me just 
say that petty cash disbursements 
are treated as if somebody else paid 
the items, and sent in a memoran- 
dum of what had been paid out, so 
that the business could reimburse 
him for what he actually spent. As 
a matter of fact this is exactly what 
does happen, in the system which we 
are outlining: A petty cash fund is 
established, from which all small 
payments, such as postage, carfares, 
etc., are made. At the end of the 
week, or the month, a report is made 
by this fund, that is, the person 
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handling the fund, in which he states 
that he has spent so much money 
(supported by petty cash vouchers ) 
and requires that amount to be paid 
to him to carry on for another 
month. This is why we treat petty 
cash items as an account which we 
have yet to pay, because we have to 
pay the fund the amount expended 
for petty expenses. 

This, covers, practically, all the 
items of expenditure incurred. ‘The 
next thing to consider, are payments, 
and the original sources from which 
entries are made to the cash journal 
covering the disbursement of money, 
by check. 

Check Stubs—The original memo- 
randa in connection with payments 
made by check, are of course, the 
check stubs. There are many trade- 
men who endeavor to make the check 
stub show all information relative 
to the payment and receipt of 
monies. While this is, a pratse- 
worthy object, in so far as that it 
shows a desire to make a complete 
record, it is not a good practice and, 
sooner or later, leads to confusion. 
Thec heck stub should show, the 
name of the payee, the amount of 
the payment, the date of payment, 
and the account to be charged. Be- 
yond this it is not necessary to go, 
on the stub. This information must 
be transferred daily, if possible, to 
the cash journal. It is highly im- 

Continued on Page 45 
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No. 1. 


An interior whereon the walls are covered with No. 2. 
a simple two-toned paper. 


Wall paper panels match cretonne hangings, pro- 
ducing distinctive job. 


Good Decoration and Customers 


The Successful Contractor Must Keep Abreast of the Improved Methods and Materials 
and Be Ready to Advise His Patrons to Give Special Consideration to 


consist? To the average dec- 

orator it means careful and 
conscientious endeavor to produce 
harmony of the various elements and 
combinations of wall paper, paint, 
kalsomine, enamels, etc., which may 
be used for the decoration of a room 
or a house. If the effect is pleas- 
ing, as well as correct as to quality of 
material, there is a genuine feeling of 
pride and satisfaction on the part of 
the contracting painver that he has 
given good and valuable service to his 
customers with full confidence that 
they will return to him with their 
continued patronage. In support of 
this policy, there are a goodly num- 
ber of firms who can open up their 
books of account and show the con- 
tinuous patronage of customers over 
along term of years. This is highly 
commendable and is the sort of record 


oN what does “good decoration” 


Peculiar Needs and Conditions. 


By Robert N. Hunter 


of which any firm should be proud. 
They should be proud of the accom- 
plishment of holding the good-wiil 
pf their customers for so long a time 
and they should be thankful to have 
reached a position of comparative in- 
dependence, for to a certain extent 
they are independent of competition 
as to quality of workmanship or price, 
for it stands to reason that in order 
to hold their customer continuously 
over a long period of time there must 
be such a large degree of confidence 
that the question of competition never 
enters into the matter. 

While this is a very comfortable 
position for an old firm to be in, it 
is a position of solidity and com- 


fort possible only to old estab- 
lished concerns who reached their 
position through persistance along 


the straight and narrow path of 
rugged honesty and integrity; for 


by no other means could they have 
retained respect and confidence of 
their customers. They made their be- 
ginnings in a day when competition 
as to price was almost unheard of 
(comparatively). But today the 
younger element who are just enter- 
ing into the field for position and 
honor as well as wealth have not only 
to consider the value of strict integ- 
rity when laying the foundations of 
their businéss venture; they must 
also consider the needs of carrying 
on an aggressively enterprising cam- 
paign of competition as well as to 
make a study of efficient business 
management. 

OMPETITION for best results 
Gs must be based on giving not 
only first quality of materials, but 
also equally important the display of 
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originality in the execution of 
work itself. 

All new materials and appliances 
must be tried out for the sake, not 
only of getting the best results with 
the least effort and minimum of cost, 
but also as far as possible the provid- 
ing of special service by the intro- 
duction of new and appropriate de- 
signs and combinations. All of this 
is especially necessary in this day ot 
rapid and revolutionary changes. 


Tf an automobile manufacturer finds 
it compulsory to make improve- 
ments from year to year because of 
the wide awake enterprise of his com- 
petitors, why is it not just as neces- 
sary for the painting and decorating 
contractor to pursue the same policy? 
There is no business having more in- 
timate reasons for giving personal at- 
tention to details than that of the 
painter and decorator and there js 
certainly no business which brings 
customer and contractor into closer 
association, The more evidence of 
personal attention by the contractor 
and special consideration of the cus- 
tomers’ needs, the better position will 
the contractor be in with his experi- 
ence with his competitors; and the 
more easily will he win regardless 
of price and consequently the more 
easily will he be able to realize a sub- 
stantial profit. 


the 


The main purpose of this discussion 
is to discourage the inclination of 
most contractors traveling along the 
“line of least resistance” by merely 
following specifications without mak- 
ing suggestions of any kind or of- 
fering any evidence that they have 
made any effort to give special con- 
sideration to the customers’ peculiar 


needs or conditions. By way of 
illustration let us take photograph 
No. 1. This shows an_ interior 
whereon the walls were covered 


with a simple two-toned paper with 
a small “trimming” or panel bor- 
der on top and bottom of wall. Now 
almost any kind of a narrow band 
would answer the purpose and if it 
had been so treated no one would 
have objected; but in this case the 
decorator took particular interest jn 
the surroundings and having  dis- 
covered that the window shades were 
made of “flowered chintz” selected 
an appropriately designed and colored 
“cut out” band that exactly har- 
monized in color and design with the 
chintz shades and thereby) make a 
good “tie-up” and a good impression 
on his customer at the same titne. lt 
is service of this type which places 
one decorator a step or two ahead of 
the other competitors, and along the 
same line take pheto No. 2. In this 
case the decorator was able to pro- 
vide wall paper panels to match the 
cretonne hangings and by a careful 
combination of tints on ceiling, walls 
and woodwork produced a job at 
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No. 8. High ceiling remedied by placing a heavy molding a little less than half way 
down the wall. 


once distinctive and especially  satis- 
factory, because of the special atten- 
tion to details and very evident pains- 
taking in the effort to create some- 
thing out of the ordinary 


) Acs 
~ 


the length and breath which he rem- 
edied by placing a heavy molding 


a little less than half wav down the 
wall and by his treatment of the iu- 
side panel mouldings to match the 
draperies produced a job strikingly 

N photo No. 3 is another illustra- original and in good taste. The reader 

tion of special attention to con- will note the perfect balance with 
ditions. Here the decorator found a every detail even to the small flower 
room with the ceiling too high for vase and chair. 

Praises Cost Accounting Articles 
66 HAVE read the first in the series of articles on ‘Cost Accounting and Estimat- 
I ing,’ by Arthur J. Peel in the June issue of THe PAINTERS MAGAZINE, and am 
sure that this will be of great value to the master painter regardless if he is 
a large or small operator and I feel that you are presenting something to your 
readers that perhaps is of much greater value to the craft than anything you have 
heretofore published, and surely should be appreciated by us all. 

“There is nothing more important in any business than a correct Cost of Ac- 
counting and Estimating’ system and I am sorry to say that I have found that there 
are yet some of our master painters who are very badly in need of a system and I 
sincerely hope that all of our members will read this splendid and constructive 
article. 

“Personally, I shall continue to follow up these articles, regardless of whether 
we have what we consider a fairly good system in our firm, as there may be some 
things of value that we could use. ; 

“The article is certainly a very pleasant reading for any one who wishes to be 
or have a successful business. Please tell our members that if they have not time 
themselves to read this article to have either their clerk or bookkeeper study same. 

Yours very truly, Jee RISING, | ' Leah 

Vice-President, International Association. 
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lest Support Installment Plan 


Reports from Master Painters and Dealers Over the Country Show That the Partial 
Payment Method of Financing Painting Contracts Has Increased Business 


in Many Instances Fifty Per Cent. 


HERE has been a cordial reception of the partial payment plan for financing painting contracts offered by the 
National Save the Surface Campaign from master painters and others in the trade reported from the entire 
country. Wherever it has been tried it has been found successful in increasing business and at the same time pleas- 

ing, and benefiting, the property owner. A questionnaire was sent to a large number of master painters who have been 
using the plan. Almost without exception the replies indicate that the method has been successful and that the business 
of the painter has increased fifty per cent. Beiow are some of the answers that have been received in reply to the 


questionnaire. 


“Business Increased 50%,” 


Ray Hardware Company, Pensacola, 
Fila. 

“Our paint business has been in- 
creased fully 50 per cent. as a result 
of the installment plan. We have 
salesmen who are working nothing but 
paint prospects and most business has 
been through their efforts. 

“We are heartily in favor of the 
plan, it has enabled us to secure 
business that otherwise absolutely 
could not have been touched. It is a 
help to the man of means as well as 
to the moderate people, and we have 
secured business from both city ‘and 
county that otherwise would have had 
to wait for a lump sum appropria- 
tion.” 

“Pleased Customers” 


K. H. Fish, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

“Have got better contracts, and 
have gianed by ready cash a pleased 
customer and a pleased paint dealer. 
I have hopes for good business on a 
larger scale now, thanks to your lib- 
eral terms plan.” 


> “Best Thing in Market’’ 
* Wm. Lovigne, Contractor 
¢ “It is the best thing ever put on 
the market. I will have canvassers 
go from house to house within the 
next few weeks. Will advertise in 
local papers. I would like to see a 
few more painters in this city go in 
with this plan.” 
“Benefit of Owners” 
Contractor in Philadelphia: 


“T think the partial payment plan is 
the best that could be gotten up for 
the increase of business and for the 
benefit of saving property owners who 
are not able to pay cash for their 
work.” 

Twenty-five Unsolicited Inquiries 


Ropeka & Woodward, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

“T think your plan one of the best 
propositions of its kind, and I heartily 
hope you keep it up, for I know it 
will be a success.”” (This firm replied 


they received twenty-five 
without solicitation). 

“Best Plan Ever Put Out” 
J. L. Harrison, Kansas City, Mo. 

“From a business standpoint, I think 
it is one of the best plans ever put 
out. There is absolutely no excuse for 
the property owner who lets his house 
stand and deteriorate in value, as the 
small extra charge of 9 per cent. is 
nothing compared to the damage 
property will decrease in value. I am 
heartily in favor of keeping the good 
work going. While I am very busy 
now on new work, I expect to get 
out and push the plan as soon as I am 
caught up.” 


“Best Plan Out Yet” 

T. E. Brammer, Birmingham, Ala. 

“This is the best plan out yet. It 
does away with the coal oil painters. 
I had rather do work on this plan be- 
cause I get more for my work. I 
love to sell this contract. I have only 
lost one so far.” 


Benefits the Painter 
Ferrell Young, Marshall, Texas 


“T like this credit plan as it en- 
ables the painter to draw all his 
money at one time.” 


inquiries 


“Will Increase Business” 
Ball Brothers, McAllem, Texas 


“This plan will increase business 
for us to the extent that people get 
interested that otherwise would have 
given the matter no thought.” 


“Increases Business 59%” 


Indian Village Hardware, Detroit, 
Mich. 

“The installment plan for painting 
has increased my business fifty per 
cent. We have got acquainted with 
more customers. Expect two times 
the amount in 1926.” 

“The Plan Is Good” 

A. H. Parker, Albany, N. Y. 

“The plan is good. I think a lot 
of the painters need to study it. We 
find it very easy to close business if 


customer is short of money and they 
have no excuse to hang it up.” 
“Wonderful for Reliable Painter” 
J. E. Geary, Kansas City, Kans. 
“TI believe the plan is going to be 
a boon to the paint business in every 
respect. It is a good thing for the 
average home owner in that he would 
»robably not have his home painted 
at all if he had to get all the money 
together at one time. He would spend 
the money for other things. As it is 
he has no trouble meeting the small 
¢nonthly payments. Consequently, it 
isn’t hard to sell him. Jt 1s a won- 
derful thing for the reliable painter.” 
“However, Another Application” 
Richard J. W. Sheldon, New Bright- 
ina Ne Ws 
“Don’t. think I’m a_ pessimist. 
Through my advertising I have had 
many applications. Nine per cent. 
seems to weigh heavy on their brain. 
'Were the boss painter carrying the 
load I think they would like it much 
more, but mention finance company 
and many mean ‘Good-bye.’ How- 
‘ever, I attach another good applica- 
tion.” 
“Busy in July and August” 
H. C. Simpson, Coffeyville, Kansas 
“T am strong for the plan and be- 
lieve it will keep me busy in July and 
August by pushing it. I had several 
large cash jobs contracted before you 
started me on the installment plan, 
and haven’t solicited to any great ex- 
tent.” 
“Benefits Property Owners” 
C. D. Miles, Texarkana, Texas 


“The installment plan enables the 
property owner to select the best sea- 
son and often get the job ten months 
earlier and Save the Surface, while to 
have waited ten or twelve months the 
job might cost them ten to twenty 
per cent. more.” 

“Would Extend Plan” 
Alabama Paint and Cement Co., 
Dothan, Ala. 


“This is a mighty fine agricultural 
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section and many would gladly take 
advantage of credit terms if they 
could pay the 20 per cent. down and 
the balance in the fall. They would 
be willing to give any kind of paper. 
I have now about twenty substantial 
farmers that I could paint for if I 
could give them fall terms. It would 
mean fifty per cent. more business.” 
“Plan Very Satisfactory” 
St Nordin, Decorating, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

“Plan very satisfactory. So far has 
increased business one-third.” 

“Experience Satisfactory” 
F. G. Spenceley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“My own experience has been very 
satisfactory. To my surprise I have 
found opposition to the plan among 
worth-while painters, but feel that 
certain questions could be eliminated 
with advantage and painters allowed 
to get note signed to save time.” 

“Expects New Business’ 
Greenville Paint Company, Greenville, 
AYE: 

“We think the plan as a whole a 
very good one and believe new busi- 
ness resulting therefrom will continue 
to increase from season to season.” 


“Wants Farmers Included” 
Henry Hogue, Rush Springs, Okla. 

“TI like the plan fine, but if there 
could be a way to take care of the 
farm owner it would double our busi- 
ness. There are lots of good, honest 
farmers that would enjoy the spring 
clean-up, but it generally takes about 
all the money to make a crop. I have 


by means of 50-foot painted outdoor bulletins placed in prominent locations. 


for a full year and costs will be underwritten by painters and dealers cooperatively. 
ture board as displayed at the deferred payment plan conferences held in Philadelphia. 
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had to turn down some fine people 
on account of not having a proposi- 
tion that they could go by—they say 
if they have to borrow the money to 
meet these monthly payments it would 
be just as easy to borrow the whole 
amount.” 


“After New Business” 
D. D. Kirby, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“This is a new thing. It will take 
time to promote it as any other new 
business. If painters could get to- 
gether and advertise in one space it 
would be cheaper and look better to 
the public. I guess it will be better 
when the rush is over and we go 
after new business on the time pay- 
ment plan.” 


“Glad to Co-operate” 


Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Company, 
Jefferson Caty, Mo. 

“We believe that this installment 
contract will be of benefit in getting 
new business, as well as keeping some 
of the old we have. Up to the pres- 
ent time we have been unable to get 
the painters to take hold of it gen- 
erally. However, we believe that this 
is merely a matter of advertising and 
confidence in the plan. It is new to 
them and they can’t just grasp the 
possibilities in the plan. We believe 
that it needs more advertising, and 
we are giving it as much publication as 
we can in our paint ads. When it 
becomes as well an established way to 
paint under this plan, as it now is well 
established in the automobile busi- 
ness, we believe that it will be the 
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means of increasing the business in 
the paint line 25 to 30 per cent. 7) 

“We want to assure you that we 
are thoroughly in sympathy with this 
plan, and if there is any way that 
you have to help us get it across to 
both the painter and the home owner, 
we will be glad to co-operate with 
you.” 

“Much Can Be Expected” 
H. Braun, Albany, N. Y. 
“After advertising in the news- 
papers for two months, I have only 
succeeded in securing two customers, 
However, I believe that with con- 
scientious advertising, keeping the 
idea before the public, that much can 

be expected from this new idea.” 


“A Good Thing” 
Edward J. McCool, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“The installment plan of payments 
for interior and exterior painting and 
decorating is a good thing providing 
discretiom is used by the painters al- 
lowed the privilege of the service. Ii 
credit companies persist in allowing 
their service to painters who are not 
contractors, a painter with no office, 
no capital, no equipment, in short a 
man with no overhead, the credit com- 
pany’s doing a wrong by allowing 
their service to men with no invest- 
ment. The man with no shop or over- 
head expenses can necessarily slash 
prices and with the aid of credit com 
panies can secure an unlimited amount 
of business away from the master 
painter. 

“Tam in favor of your plan, but 
with reservations.” 


PEE 
“PAINT NOW—PAY IN TEN MONTHS” 


HE retail paint trades of Philadelphia and many other cities are advertising the new installment plan for painting 


The boards will “sell’ the idea 
Above is a picture of a minia- 
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NE of the prominent men in 
O the craft whose exhibitions at 
the Ohio State and Interna- 
tional conventions always attracts a 
great deal of at- 
tention is H. C. 
S chu bert, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
At’ the’, Die's 
Moines meeting 
last February, 
there were al- 
ways a group to 
be found study- 
ing and admir- 
ing his designs 
and drawings. 
His work has 
always been a 
feature’. ots the 
Sos Bah 
convention. 
Mr. Schuvert 
secured his edu- 
cation in. the 
“College of Hard Knocks.” He was 
compelled to leave school at an early 
age and entered the employ of the 
Franz Kemmer Fresco company, of 
Cleveland. After four years he 
started in business for himself and 
now the Schubert Fresco company, 
original designers in fresco and al- 
legorical mural paintings, making a 
specialty of churches and public 
buildings, is widely ‘known, not only 
in Cleveland, but over the country— 
a monument to its founder’s ability 
and perseverance. 
But let Mr. Schubert tell of his 
life’s work: 


WAS born in Germany in 1850, 
-and came to this country, 
landing in Cleveland, April 14, 1863, 
right in the midst of our Civil War. 
I went to school a few years but 
couldn’t finish my education, as | 
had to go to work. 
When I was fifteen years old I 
found work in a lumber yard, piling 
lumber, at fourteen shillings per week. 
I was not very strong and could not 
‘stand that class of work. After work- 
ing five months I was injured, which 
laid me up for six weeks, so was 
forced to look for other employment. 
1 saw an ad in our daily paper: 
“Wanted—a boy to make himself 
useful in a paint shop.” I applied for 
the job and got it, with the under- 
standing that I would stay with them 
four years. My salary was five dol- 
lars per week. This was a decorating 
shop. 
I had a companion apprentice whom 


—H. C. Schubert 
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Men of Affairs in the Craft 


Hy Cs SCHUBERT 


the men favored, which made it very 
hard for me to advance. This  feel- 
ing aroused my ambition. 

One day the master saw me sitting 
idle under the staging and he asked 
me whether I hadn’t anything to do. 
I answered and said I had finished 
everything that had to be done below. 
He said, “There is drawing paper and 


An Inspiration 


ERE is a story of a 

man who fought 
the battles of a poor boy, 
came to be a successful 
craftsman, suffered a 
complete financial dis- 
aster at the age of fifty- 
four years, buckled 
down again with the en- 
couragement of his wife, 
and now at the age of 
seventy-four years, has 
rebuilt his fortune, and 
is one of the highly re- 
spected and _ esteemed 
decorators of the coun- 
try. © Ltuis: aewstory that 
will be an inspiration. 


charcoal, take the paper and see if you 
can copy anything that you see in the 
ceiling.” Doing as I was told, he was 
surprised at my progress, not know- 
ing that I had been practicing at home 
three years, following my own in- 
clination. A few days later we were 
sitting eating our lunch, and the fore- 
man made the remark in the presence 
of the master: “There is no man on 
the job that could do the work I am 
doing” (laying gold on a very fine 
line.) I spoke up and said, “I can 
do that just as good as you can.” 

I laid my gold on the cushion and 
asked him how many strips I should 
cut out of a leaf? He called to the 
workman and asked him, “How many 
strips do you cut out of a leaf?” He 
replied: “Eight.” I then said that I 
could cut twelve out of a leaf, which 
I did. When the master saw that I 
was practical, he asked me, “Where 
did you learn all this?” I replied that 
I practiced at home, as I had no 
chance on the job. 


The master then called to the fore- 
man and said, “You find something 
else to do. Herman will do the gild- 
ing hereafter.” From then on I was 
continually on the scaffold, until my 
four years were up. ; 

The master advised me to go to 
another shop and learn their system 
for one year, then move to another 
shop and learn their system. By the 
end of that time I would establish 
my own system, then start for my- 
self, which I did. 


STARTED in 1872 and have been 

at it ever since, and am _ very 
grateful for the success that I have 
achieved. 

My first years in business were 
hard pulling. When started business 
I had $800 and when four years were 
up I was on the fence “broke.” I re- 
gained courage and got a job in a 
private house for $1,800, finished it 
and came out with a profit of $1,100. 
From then on, I was very successful 
until I was fifty-four years old when 
I lost everything I owned, even my 
beautiful home, through signing my 
name on another man’s paper. I was 
penniless and discouraged, lost my 
faith in mankind and was ready to 
give up. My wife encouraged me to 
start over again, saying, ‘““They have 
taken everything but your ‘talent’ 
which cannot be taken from you.” So 
I took off my coat and went at it 
again. 

I am again comfortably situated in 
a new home. I have been a charter 
member of our local association about 
thirty years and a member of the In- 
ternational association long before our 
local joined the State and am still a 
member of both of them. I am a 
member of the Masonic fraternity in 
Cleveland and received my master de- 
grees in 1894 and continued going up 
until I received my thirty-second de- 
gree in 1897; I had the extreme 
pleasure two years ago to be elected 
an honorary member of the Masonic 
Temple Association, Cleveland. 


The last twenty years we have done 
three-fourths of all the churches and 
banks in the city and surrounding 
territory. I am seventy-four years old 
and still on the job. I make all the 
detailed drawings and do the solicit- 
ing. My son, K. W. Schubert, is my 
partner and working manager, who is 
very talented in every branch of our 
business. 

In closing will say, don’t quit prac- 
ticing. Always create something 
new. This has been my success. 


Kngland Sees Pattern Revival 
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Speaker Before Society of Master Painters and Decorators in London Declares That 


Public Is Reacting Against the Severely Pale Background and Is Show- 
ing New Interest in All Aesthetic Matters 


(The following interesting statement on 
the use of wallpaper in England is an 
excerpt from a paper read by H. G. Dow- 
ling before the Royal Society of Arts in 
London recently on the subject of “Wall- 
paper: Its History, Production and Pos- 
sibilities’ and reported by the Oil and 
Colour Trades Journal, of London). 


ROM all indications, it seems to 
EF be evident that we are soon to 
witness a reaction on the part 
of the public in favor of patterned 
walls. We are all too patiently fa- 
miliar with the conditions which de- 
manded relief from sadness and pri- 
vation, and found it in extreme de- 
sign and riotous color. Nothing in 
those days seemed too extravagant in 
color arrangement or too “wild” in 
motif—anything to obliterate the mem- 
ories of evil times. Viewed in the 
light of the conditions that produced 
such a demand, allowance can be made 
for the freakish and bizarre ef- 
fects that were the vogue immediately 
after the war. That phase of color 
decoration went gradually and com- 
pletely, and with all the jazz arrange- 
ments of stripes, circles and triangles. 
As with any revolutionary movement, 
failure is bound to result where basic 
principles of order and discipline are 
ignored. The outcome was a demand 
for simplicity in color and design, 
which soft goods manufacturers read- 
ily availed themselves of to bring 
forward a range of designs that de- 
manded as offset a severely plain 
background. It is remarkable, when 
we think of the Victorian period’s 
quest after realism, of the present 
return to an extreme of simplicity. 
And we might be thankful it came via 
the jazz period, for today we have gay 
but ordered color, with a delight in 
frank and simple patterns. Further- 
more, there are evidences of an awak- 
ening interest in esthetic matters gen- 
erally. 
Whether drawing rooms, 
rooms, halls, living rooms, bedrooms or 


studies are in question, or whether we 
are considering plain papers and bor- 
ders, patterned papers and stilings, 


music 


or allover designs, it is essential that 
the furnishings of the particular apart- 
ment should be properly considered in 
relation to the choice of background. 
The function of the room should be 
considered, its method of lighting, its 
architectural features and general im- 
mediate surroundings. Some rooms 
are required to give the feeling of rest 
and quietness; others gaiety and mo- 
tion. A dining room, for instance, 
should look a suitable place to eat 
in; a living room to live in, with 
a refined, quiet and otherwise pleas- 
ing atmosphere. Bedrooms should be 
restful and light. Be assured ‘that if 
the wallpaper scheme in the dining 
room is so insistent that it is dis- 
turbing while you eat, it is wrong in 
selection; if the lines and motifs in 
the living room wallpaper are worry- 
ing and unrestful, it is in bad taste; 
or if the wallpaper in the bedroom is 
so riotous in color and full of move- 
ment as to give anything but an at- 
mosphere of repose and contentment, 
it, also, ts in bad taste. The follow- 
ing mental questions are suggested as 
useful aids in determining the choice 
of wallpaper for any apartment: (1) 
Is the wallpaper to be the decorative 
feature or only a background for 
pictures and other decorative acces- 
sories in the apartment? (2) What 
description of wallpaper filling design 
will best accomplish this main object? 
(3) Is it fitted for the purpose for 
which the apartment is used? (4) 
Will the pattern, scale, and coloring 
be in harmony with furnishings, ob- 
jects d’art, etc.? (5) What method 
of treatment would be most suitable 
to the general features of the room 
and to the character of the filling de- 
sign under consideration? (6) Does 
it materially enhance the beauty of the 
filling design as well as the room as 
a whole? 


A DECORATOR possessed. of a 
knowledge of the psychological 
effects of color and a trained color 
sense, will have the right color, or 
combination of colors, in the right 
place. He will select it for its fitness 
of purpose, and further see that it is 
in right proportion. Yellow—the 
color of sunlight—has been much in 
demand, and is particularly useful for 
lightening dark rooms. Colors also 
composed of a considerable amount of 


yellow are all luminous and light 
giving. Blue—which seems now to 
be the color in demand—is retiring and 
soothing in its influence. In some 
shades it is cold, but in all gives spa- 
ciousness. Reds, of the vermilion 
order, are exciting and advance; that 
is, they have a tendency to come for- 
ward and make walls appear nearer 
and thus apparently dwarfing the size, 
All reds, however, have a quality of 
warmth. Orange is expressive of 
heat, and if too large a proportion of 
red enters its composition, becomes 
irritating. Green is restful. Purple 
is regal, but the most retiring of all 
rich colors. Certain colors are asso- 
ciated with certain periods, and if a 
period decorative scheme is in ques- 
tion should be followed. Of course, 
even amongst the best decorators 
there is a divergence of opinion re- 
garding color and color combination 
—due probably either to temperament 
or individual color sense. This may 
apply alike to intensity of color, 
strong color being a delight to some 
and nausea to others. But, in any 
case, there is no necessity for white 
and drab schemes. Color in the house 
is productive of joyousness and life, 
and its uses give an opportunity to 
express personality... Two useful 
principles to bear in mind are: (1) 
Wallpaper backgrounds should be less 
intense in general color than the ob- 
jects that are to appear against them 
in any decorative way, and its corol- 
lary—(2) That the larger the color 
area the less intense it should be; the 
smaller the area the more intense it 
may be. 


O NE of the manufacturers’ and mer- 
chants’ main difficulties is the lack 


of really skilled paperhangers—men of 
skill and taste who can intelligently 
handle their goods. American manu- 
facturers have already tackled this 
problem, and have combined in an 
educational campaign for the training 
of paperhangers, and I believe some 
such scheme will have to be evolved 
for the trade here. But the happiest 
omen of the present phase is that the 
decorator—the man who handles the 
wallpaper—is beginning to tealize 
that he must specialize and that the 
younger men entering the decorating 
trade should be given a training in art 
as well as in the theory and practice 
of their craft. 
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A Definition of Salesmanship 


Characteristics of the Man Who Is Successful in Promoting Sales of the Products of the 


Manufacturer Whom He Represents and Suggestions Looking Towards 


(Address delivered by W. G. Lahey, 
president of the National Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen Association, at a meeting 
of the Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club 
held at the Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn. 


| E is a born salesman.” How 


often has one wondered at 

the real meaning of this 
expression? It is not my purpose in 
choosing it as a subject for a friendly 
talk, to pose as an authority on sales- 
manship, particularly when I realize 
that I am meeting with men who are 
experienced salesmen, but it appealed 
ft? me as one in which we are 
all interested, and, therefore, there 
might be a thought of value in bright- 
ening up an idea lying dormant in 
someone’s mind, or possibly be of 
some advantage to the young man who 
is just starting out, and to whom | 
especially address myself. 


The conceited fellow is likely to 
presume that he is endowed with a 
God-given gift; the modest chap to 
over-estimate the requirements nec- 
essary to be a salesman, laboring under 
the impression that one has to be 
possessed of supernatural power, in 
order to impress a prospect. 


I have met up with more than one 
over-confident fellow, who, with his 
chest well extended, expressed him- 
self that salesmanship was~his fort 
and then made the worst mess of his 
attempts, while another, because he 
was just a simple human being, made 
a marked success. 


Confidence in one’s self is certainly 
desirable, and we must recognize that 
one may be more adaptable than an- 
other, but to become a salesman, as 
with the genius in art or science, re- 
quires hard work, close application, 
and plenty of it. 

It is not a weakness in one under- 
taking the task of a salesman to be 
bewildered, for the reason that sales- 
manship deals wholly with the un- 
Known quantity in mankind; that 
privileged, unstable state of mind, and 
there is nothing more changeable or 
uncontrollable than human thought. 

Until the climax, or the booking of 
the order, is reached, the whole mat- 
ter of the sale is in the intangible 
State, and the mind in a quandry. 

_ Unlike the lawyer or doctor, there 
1s nothing of a definite nature on which 
to prospect the conclusion. The law- 


His Training 
By W.G. Lahey 


yer, for instance, can demand or de- 
pend on certain fixed mental re- 
sponse, through fear of penalty; the 
physician can diagnose the ill of his 
patient according to recognized symp- 
toms, but the salesman is practically 
always dealing with the abstract. 


x. 


WILLIAM G. LAHEY 


President, National Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s Association. 


T is natural then, for a young man 
to wonder how he will judge his 
capabilities and acquire such knowl- 
edge as will be of help to him in solv- 
ing the problems which confront him 
in his chosen vocation. 

One may judge his capabilities for 
a professional career by passing cer- 
tain prescribed examinations, and fit 
himself through a set course of study ; 
the mechanic through a visible method 
of the use of tools, but the salesman 
has to deal entirely with the indefinite 
and unseen, and, therefore, to a great 
extent is dependent for his start on 
encouragement from those who have 
had practical experience. 

I emphasize this word encourage- 
ment, and hope that I can get this 
thought over to you, for as members 
of a salesmen’s association, which in 
a big sense we can term a fraternity, 
it is largely a part of our job to lend 


a helping hand to each other, not only 
for the development of the individual, 
but also for the best interest of the 
industry in which we earn our living. 

Let us ask ourselves then, “Can we 
offer any assistance in helping the 
young man solve some of the problems 
which confront him?” Is he not 
likely to imagine as he observes the 
antics of a buffoon artist, the vaude- 
ville actor portraying a salesman, the 
nimble fingers of a card shark, or the 
quips of the humorist, that perhaps 
he requires some of these character- 
istics ? 

Then again, volumes have been 
written, advancing all sorts of theories 
on how to administer the knockout 
drop, which to use a familiar expres- 
sion is “getting the name on the dotted 
line.” | 

Many a novice has been disillusioned 
by claims of authors supporting their 
contentions by false testimonials, 
as: that one John Doe, by follow- 
ing out certain prescribed methods for 
creative ingenuity, cleared over $100 
the first week at selling gold rimmed 
spectacles to blind asylums, or out- 
lining a scheme by which one could 
readily mesmerize the buyer into pur- 
chasing phoney goods or stocks. 


HE phrenologist claims that by 
the theory of reading the bumps 
in the head, knowing whether the face 
is concave or convex, or convex-con- 
cave, the nose blunt or pointed, etc., 
one can determine whether to use a 
terse practical method or one brimming 
over with sentiment. 

The psychologist on the other hand 
decries this method and contends that 
the only correct way is to be able to 
analyze the mind in a similar manner 
as does the chemist or physicist with 
material things; that it is natural for 
the human being to seek comfort, 
pleasure and satisfaction. Therefore, 
play upon the emotions by suggestion, 
comparison, etc. 

For example, as it is applied to the 
selling of the Partial Payment Plan. 
Enthuse the prospect with the thought 
of that natural desire which is in- 
herent in all right thinking folk, to live 
in pleasant surroundings; dwell upon 
the duty one owes to his family; the 
pride one should have in being and 
living as good as his neighbor, and 
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how all this can be obtained at no 
financial inconvenience. Further, train 
the mind so as not to talk at random, 
be sensitive to problems, see that the 
pros outweight the cons, and profit by 
past mistakes. 

I have no quarrel with theories or 
any mediums which may help one 
think for themselves, or enable a slant 
on human nature from many angles, 
if they are properly digested and one 
does not substitute methodical practice 
for good old common sense. 


There are, however, certain simple 
basic principles in business ethics 
which constitute the real essence of 
salesmanship. They are within the 
sphere of every normal human being, 
and it does not require a superman to 
absorb or practice them. 


One is to learn to distinguish the 
difference between selfishness and ser- 
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vice. The other is to learn and prac- 
tice the golden rule. 

The skeptic may say that is all very 
nice sentimental mush, and I’ll admit 
for his satisfaction that there is con- 
siderable variation in the standard of 
conscience with which a salesman has 
to deal, especially when he is often 
hard driven, but I feel sure that all 
fair minded men agree that it is not 
necessary to sacrifice ethical standards 
in order to market merchandise, any 
more than it is necessary to sacrifice 
the precepts of a gentleman and adopt 
the tactics of a caveman in order that 
one may live in a community in a 
civilized country, 


ie there a more despised man than 
the poor sport; the fellow who 
will not play the game on the level? 
Surely there is something more in hv- 
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ing than just filling our stomachs, — 

I sympathize with the fellow who, | 
due to a force of circumstances per- 
haps, has to represent a house whose 
product does not warrant his faith, 
for the kind of effort he has to ex- 
ercise is likely to deteriorate his man- 
hood and in due time he loses faith 
in himself and surrenders to the many 
ills of discouragement. } 

To demoralize the normal priced 
market and offer merchandise at an 
unwarranted reduction cannot be 
considered salesmanship. 

Let us understand then that the ex- 
pression “He is a born salesman” 
simply means a fellow who prefers 
virtue to chicanery, one who has ac 
quired sympathy, tolerance and under- 
standing, and learned to know that he 
is not the only wise person on earth 
and that all others are not just damned 
fools. 
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“Be GORA AN: the clever cartoonist of the New York Evening World, in his series dealing with the 
was troubles of “Nap” finds that it is cheaper to paint his car than to buy new gowns for his wife, when she 
insists on harmony in decoration. 
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This cartoon is reprinted by courtesy of the New York Evening World. 
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—— Says the Wise Master Painter’ 
"In Flat Finish the 


Lowest Srice does not 


mean the Lowest Cost” 


MATIN ed 


ARMORITE is a flat of the very highest class. It has a high specific gravity — the maximum 
weight per gallon — which enables the Master Painter to “thin it down” considerably. This 
greatly reduces his net cost and still gives a much better job. Especially adaptable for the 
newer two and three-tone effects. Trial order solicited for case of six one-gallon cans. 
ARMORITE GOLD SEAL GLOSS WHITE ENAMEL isanother superfine ARMITAGE 
product. Trial order solicited for case of six one-gallon cans. 


We also manufacture AR-TOX (Titanox-Zinc Oxide Combivation) — the new and WHITER White Paint. Trial 
order solicited for five-gallon kit. 


!— ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY, Newark, New Jersey — 
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Factory: Belleville, New Jersey 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthehandle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 
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Giving and Getting Credit 


An Address on Financing Delivered at the “Get-Acquainted” Dinner of Master Painters 
and Decorators Held in the Club Rooms of the Building Trades Council, 


TRANGE as it may seem, giving 
S credit and getting credit are the 
same thing. There is a differ- 
ence, however, which lies not in the 
credit itself, but in the fact that the 
giver and the getter are two different 
people with two distinct points of 
view, and not necessarily with the 
same opinion of the safety of the 
credit. 

It seems important at the outset to 
‘agree to an understanding of what is 
meant by a credit in the sense that 
the word is used here. For our pur- 
pose—a credit is an exchange of cash 
or a commodity for a written or verbal 
promise to pay at a definite future date 
a specific sum of money computed on 
the basis of a fixed price. Where a 
money credit is concerned, the price 
is the interest or discount rate, and 
where a commodity credit is concern- 
ed, the price is the agreed value. 

Arranging for credit of any kind 
becomes increasingly difficult as the 
possible profit to the giver decreases. 
In other words, it is a comparatively 

simple matter to obtain merchandise 
on credit where the customary mar- 
gin of profit is, say, twenty-five or 
thirty percent.; and inversely it is a 
comparatively difficult matter. to ob- 
tain credit from a bank where the 
customary margin of profit usually is 
but 1 per cent. or 1% per cent. 

This is another way of saying that 
the merchant or manufacturer selling 
his goods at a large profit can afford 
to do things and take risks which the 
bank, selling its money at a very small 
profit, cannot afford. For obvious 
reasons this is perfectly proper and 
as it should be. 

The depositors of a bank expect the 
return of their balances when they 
demand them and it goes without say- 
ing that to be able to meet these de- 
mands, the banks must invest in loans 
which offer a minimum of risk and 
a maximum of safety and liquidity. 

All of this is another way of say- 
ing that the banks to meet their de- 
positors’ demands for the return of bal- 
ances, must invest these funds safely 
and in forms which can be readily con- 
verted into cash—the only thing which 
they can use to satisfy their de- 
positors’ demands. 


New York City. 
By Joseph L. Morris 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York City. 


It is my understanding that what 
you are primarily concerned with is 
the problem of how you can properly 
establish a credit position with your 
banks of deposit, or in simpler lan- 
guage, how you can arrange to borrow 
money from these banks. 


HERE is one invariable solution 

to this problem, and that is to 

definitely impress your banks with the 

fact that you possess what the credit 
man calls the four “C’s’— 


Character. 
Capability. 
Capacity. 

. Capital. 


Character heads the list because no 


BONS 


‘bank will knowingly loan money to a 


man who lacks good character. With- 
out character nothing else matters 
much, because it usually follows that 
only people of good character are en- 
tirely willing to pay their just debts 
and conscientiously take care of their 
commitments and obligations. 

Capability is important because 
without the proper ability, skill and 
efficiency, no man can attain any great 
measure of success as a manager of his 
own business. This is the element of 
quality in a man’s make-up. 

Capacity is important because in 
these days it is necessary to develop 
a sufficient volume of business to en- 
able you to absorb all necessary over- 
head charges, and’ to be able to prop- 
erly compete with others in your line 
of business. This is the quantity ele- 
ment in a man’s make-up. 

Capital is important because with- 
out a sufficient margin of money of 
your own any loss you suffer may 
mean the complete wiping out of an 
insufficient capital. Without capital 
no business can be carried on. 

There is a fifth ““C” called “Credit.” 
It is the superstructure under which 
the other four “‘C’s” serve as a founda- 
tion. 

All of this is rather an elaborate 
way of saying, that before a conserva- 
tively managed bank will agree to 
make a loan to a customer, it must 
be convinced that the prospective bor- 
rower is the type that not only is able 
but willing to discharge his obliga- 
tions promptly in accordance with the 


terms laid down in the contract— 
which is the promissory note. 

For the present purpose, I shall as- 
sume that my audience without excep- 
tion is properly equipped with char- 
acter, capability, capacity and capital, 
and that you are all in position to im- 
press your banks with the fact that 
you possess these qualifications. 

It now becomes important to ask 
yourselves if there is any good reason 
why you should establish a credit po- 
sition with your banks which will en- 
able you to borrow. I shall endeavor 
to help you answer this question for 
yourselves by telling you why busi- 
ness men do borrow from their banks. 


FS. and foremost, business men 

borrow because it is profitable 
to do so. In other words, they buy 
money at a price which permits it 
to be used in their businesses at a 
profit, in the same way that they buy 
merchandise which can be resold at 
a profit. Unless borrowed money can 
be used profitably, there is no excuse 
for borrowing. 


A man who is able to increase his 
business by the use of temporaty 
borrowed money, is justified in seek- 
ing such assistance from his bank, but 
only if the increased business will 
show a proper profit on the basis of a 
conservative cost calculation, to in- 
clude the cost of the borrowed money, 
which is the interest on the loan. 

It is very important to be certain 
that the additional business will not 
tie up the bank’s money indefinitely, 
but rather that the operation into 
which the borrowed money is put, will 
be completed and paid for in time to 
permit the payment of the note when 
it falls due at the bank. 

Another legitimate reason for bor- 
rowing at one’s banks lends itself to 
demonstration by simple arithmetic. 
If you buy merchandise on terms of 
two per cent. discount for payment in 
ten days, or net thirty days, and take 
advantage of the discount, you will 
be getting the equivalent of two per 
cent. for paying twenty days before 
the net due date. In other words, in 
effect your creditor allows you two 
per cent. for the use of your money 
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for twenty days, which is a very lib- 
eral rate, as I shall show. 

In a year of 360 days there are 
eighteen periods of twenty days each, 
or, as in the case cited, you will get 
the equivalent of eighteen times two 
per cent. per annum which, of course, 
is thirty-six per cent. It is, there- 
fore, readily apparent that if you can 
borrow money from your bank at, say, 
six per cent. per annum, and put it 
to work by discounting your trade 
bills at the equivalent of, say, thirty- 
six per cent. per annum, you wotld 
(at least after having this pointed out 
to you) be a very poor business man 
if you did not find some way of tak- 
ing advantage of this thirty per cent. 
difference, rather a sizable profit to be 
made by the simple operation of bor- 
rowing money to be used for that 
specific purpose. 


From one point of view no business 
is properly capitalized or financed un- 
less it is possible for it to enjoy the 
advantage of these trade discounts. 


The table which follows shows that as 
applied to a variety of terms of sale, 
the trade discounts vary from the 
equivalent of eight per cent. per an- 
num at the lowest, to a maximum of 
90 per cent. per annum, showing that 
in the most meagre case borrowing 
money at 6 per cent. yields a mini- 
mum profit of two per cent., and a 
possible maximum profit of as much 
as eighty-four.per cent. per annum. 
These are, of course, the two ex- 
tremes, but somewhere in between it 
is probable that you will find the trade 
discounts which are available to you. 


44% 10 days—net 30 days= 9% per annum 
: % 10 days—net 30 days=18% per annum 

i days—net 30 days=27% per annum 
% 30 days—net 4mos= 8% per annum 
% 10 days—net 60 days=14% per annum 
Jo 30 days—net 60 days=24% per annum 
%o 10 days—net 30 days=36% per annum 
% 40 days—net 60 days=36% per annum 
% 70 days—net 90 days=36% per annum 
To days—net 4 mos=13% per annum 
% 10 days—net 60 days=29 % per annum 
% 10 days—net 4mos.=16% per annum 
% 10 days—net 60 days=36% per annum 
% 10 days—net 30 days=90% per annum 
% 10 days—net 4 mos.—20% per annum 
Jo 10 days—net 60 days=43% per annum 
Jo 10 days—net 4mos.=23% per annum 
% 10 days—net 4mos.=26% per annum 
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HIS brings up another point. To 
establish and maintain a proper 
credit standing with your bank, it is 
necessary for you to cultivate a gen- 
eral credit standing which is  rec- 
ognizably good. 


You should be in position to make 
a detailed financial statement which 
accurately reflects all your assets and 
liabilities, and shows a comfortable 
financial condition with a reasonable 
amount of capital of your own at the 
risk of the business. 


To make such a statement it will 
be necessary for you to keep a com- 
plete set of books. 

It is of paramount importance that 
you pay all your bills promptly. 

Above all else, contrive to be known 
in the trade as a man who is conduct- 
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ing a legitimate, well managed _ busi- 
ness, who is fair and square, and 
clean and correct in his dealings. 

Do not forget that just like your- 
selves, banks are in business to make 
money. Make your account profitable 
to the bank by carrying satisfactory 
balances. This is fundamental if you 
expect serious consideration when you 
approach them for a loan. 

Because the banker is compelled to 
do business with his eyes open, it is 
necessary for him to have full infor- 
mation regarding his borrowing cus- 
tomers. If he is conservative he is 
conscious of the fact that it takes the 
interest of many loans to offset the 
loss of the principal of one. Be pre- 
pared on all occasions to give your 
banker detailed information regarding 
any phase of your business, and do it 
in a way that will convince him that 
you have nothing to conceal and are 
willing and able to stand the closest 
scrutiny. 

It is quite important to call your 
attention to the fact that you should 
put the mercantile agencies in position 
to make complete reports regarding 
you. Meet any requests they make 
for information in an open and frank 
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manner because they can be very 
helpful in making the man at the other 
end—the person from whom you are 
seeking credit, whether he be a mer- 
chant or a banker—understand how 
good you are and your right to expec 
credit. 

You can, of course, make all this 
unnecessary by offering your bank 
United States Government bonds or 
stock exchange securities as col- 
laterial to secure any loan for which 
you apply. But that is not estab- 
lishing your credit position. While 
the bank actually credits you with th 
proceeds of a collaaterial loan, the loam 
is really made on the strength of the 
securities because they have a known 
market value and can be readily re- 
alized upon in the event that you do 
not pay the loan. 

To return to my topic, which is 
“Two Sides of Credit—Giving and 
Getting’—on the giving side banks 
are very anxious to make good loans, 
but you, on the getting side, must 
convince them that a loan to you is a 
good one, and I believe I have told 
you in simple fashion how to go about 
impressing them with the fact that 
you are good—if you are! 
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NATIONAL SAVE THE SURFACE ADVERTISING 
AINT and varnish and its relation to the industrial building of the coun- 
try is told in the national magazine advertising program of the Save 


the Surface campaign this month. 


The artist, as shown in the above illustra- 


tion, has ably pictured the tremendous building construction that is being 
carried on in the larger communities, and all this is the present opportunity of 
the manufacturer as well as the master painter. 


| Becca and varnish earn their way in office, mill and factory. 
Cheerfulness and good health increase production Paint and 
varnish increase cheerfulness and good health Look to your 


working quarters as you look to your SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
toofs. Workers and products that ae lant ee saa Rs oe 


iy Wi veer tester or painter for 6 c0y of See the Suchoce 


must be kept clean need clean surroundings Spoilage, 
accidents diminish where paint and varnish are on the payroll-— 
sickness. friction, labor turnover also “Save the surface and you 
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507 The hia Ps save all” is a lively and profitable 
a truth where the millions work 
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Meet | Roem 


Tee Kp e Kibet Gasp 


Youcant jogger 


“He’s a truly great Putty Knife 
heartily welcome by constantly 
increasing numbers” 


Your worn, broken or misshapen 
Putty Knives should be replaced 
at once with 


“or Ot a ae 


offer, except repeat orders 


Direct your action to this FREE must go to your dealer. 
offer. Merit alone is rapidly ad- 
Any knife you wish will be sent vancing the sale of Ridgelite 


and it is fast becoming a 
recognized standard — Price 
no higher. 


you with an absolute guarantee to 
refund your money if you are not 
satisfied — You to retain the knife 
with our compliments. 


If you are progressive—seize this very minute to send for 


Sent postpaid for JO g 
Samp le No.30%e 3741 7Blade further orders must ope 


Roe, ita P uly. Knife ——N) Send for particulars and trade prices. 


Send for our No. 29 Catalog—just off the press 


Thelkidgely Trimmer Co, 


ES 
ncn) Springfield, Ohio,U.S.A. ™ 


CABLE ADDRESS “RIDGE” WESTERN UNION CODE 
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4 fs Henny peat 
WHITE LEAD WHITE AD 


WHITER—\To make it easy for you to turn 
out really white paint without adding other 
pigments. 


FINER—To enable you to cover perfectly 
more surface per brushful of paint. 


SOFTER—To make thinning easier. You 
Save minutes, muscle and money right at “the 
start of a job. The hard work of “‘breaking-up”’ 
is done for you before the kegs are filled. 


If you want these advantages say “CARTER” 
to your dealer. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD Co. 
12042 S. Peoria St. Chicago, III. 
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Motor Car Painter’s Field Grows 


The Commercial Vehicle and the Omnibus Are Two Important Sources of Revenue 


: 


the motor car painter is capable 

of performing a general type 
of painting and finishing, and as 
a result of this more widely preva- 
lent sentiment we find him branch- 
ing out into departments, such as, for 
example, commercial vehicle and 
omnibus painting, two important 
sources of revenue, since both have 
arrived at national prominence. Com- 
mercial vehicle painting has almost a 
right to be divided into two classes, 
one the pictorial, the other illustra- 
tive, decorative, and more lightly 
touched with what may be termed art 
embellishment. Hitherto the paint- 
ing of the commercial vehicle has 
come within the scope, very largely, 
of the city painter, with some features 
of it being allotted to the studio 
artists, to-wit: designing the color 
display for the car and executing the 
pictorial effects. 

The average motor car painter, 
apart from the specialized artisans of 
the big city concerns, has interested 
himself in painting and finishing the 
pleasure vehicle, so-called. He has 
through force of circumstances been 
compelled to do this by virtue of the 
fact that the truck and commercial 
large way has been confined to the 
cities and larger towns. Moreover, 
he has let this class of painting busi- 
ness go by default, apparently im- 
pressed with the belief that his like- 
lier and more profitable branch of 
trade naturally centered in the pleas- 
ure car. This idea is rapidly pass- 
ing as the manifold diversities of the 
vehicle painting business unfold and 
present a new crop of situations chief 
among which are the two branches of 
business indicated above. 

There is no logical reason why the 
small town and village vehicle painter 
shouldn’t be qualified to take over 
these branches and serve the interests 
concerned in a satisfactory manner. 
The country painter, remote or near, 
as we were wont to class him in 
earlier days, is under the compulsion 
of modern circumstances close in to 
the congested communities, and the 
location twenty miles away is a mat- 
ter of a few minutes drive only, with 
the convenience of the improved 
roads system. Thus fortified the 
small shop painter, whatever his loca- 


; i has come to be understood that 
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tion, if situated on an improved road, 
is in close and intimate contact with 
city business and in a position to 
draw from it. There is no reason 
whatever for letting these two 


The Country Painter 


HE country painter, 
remote or near, as 
we were wont to class him 
in earlier days, is under the 
compulsion of modern cir- 
cumstances close in to the 
congested communities, and 
the location twenty miles 
away is a matter of a few 
minutes’ drive only, with 
the convenience of the im- 
proved road system. ‘Thus 
fortified the small shop 
painter, whatever his loca- 
tion, if situated on an im- 
proved road, is in close and 
intimate contact with city 
business and in a position to 
draw from it.” 


———— ———————————————— 


branches of painting business go to 
the city shop, provided one is equipped 
with a shop large enough and with 
facilities for handling them. In this 
day of business growth and expansion 
the new business offered, or to com- 
manded, is something of which to be 
taken advantage. The well trained 
painted endowed with good color fac- 
ulties has no reason to fear being in- 
capable of formulating color designs 
for the commercial vehicle or for the 
omnibus. There are possibly some 
special classes of business which re- 
quire highly pictorial embellishment 
suited primarily for advertising pur- 
poses which only the studio artist is 
qualified to present on the great, 
sweeping surfaces of the wheeled 
leviathan, but these occasional jobs 
can be handled in the small town 
shop in a way similar to that prac- 
ticed in the city, which consists in 


as the Number That Are in Daily Use Increases Rapidly — Opportunity 
for the Small Shop Is Presented 


having the artist specializing in pic- 
torial outlays perform the work on a 
contract. Even the ordinary sign 
work or lettering, if so desired, can 
be turned over to the special artist 
for execution. All other decorative 
work, such as lining, corner orna- 
ments, etc., should be handled by the 
regular shop force of workmen. 


N the presentation of the field 
colors, however intricate the de- 
sign may be—and quite as often as 
not, the simpler creation proves the 
more desirable—the efficient colorist 
of the average well organized small 


shop force will be found amply able 


to offer most attractive designs. To 
aid him in this respect there are color 


‘makers today anxious to help in these 


affairs to the extent of furnishing 
large plaques of celluloid upon which 
a wide variety of all up-to-date colors 
are painted in a manner to set them 
off most admirably. Reds, blacks, 
blues, greens, grays, browns, yellows, 
lakes, and miscellaneous colors in a 
long array may thus be had and 
from which many helpful suggestions 
may be derived. As a matter of fact, 
some houses are putting out beautiful 
collections, with colors mounted on 
sizes of celluloid sufficiently large to 
enable one to reach unexpectedly 
beautiful designs through a_ short 
course of study. And with these de- 
signs, in some cases, come suggestions 
for striping that are of immediate 
and good value. 

What particularly appeals to the 
man on the walk is an attractive com- 
bination of colors each one of which 
have a distinction to instantly attract 
the eye and give it a sensation of 
pleasure. This is commonly called an 
advertising asset; and in a way it is 
the ultimate end and aim of the color 
display and the pictorial and decora- 
tive and sign writing effects accom- 
panying it. It has grown to be a 
latter day practice to select colors for 
the commercial vehicle equipment in 
sympathy with and influenced by the 
business which the vehicle represents. 
A confectioner’s vehicle, for example, 
is invariably associated with soft 
cream or ivory effects, with gold, and 
other harmonious decorative color ef- 
fects show in the lining and orna- 
mental display. In Chicago one may 
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see coal trucks painted solemn black, 
lettered chalk white and _ invested 
about the outer body surface with a 
broad line of flaming red, a com- 
bination strikingly suggestive of the 
business to which these trucks are 
applied. Violet, purple and numerous 
lakes serve as the color effects for the 
music dealer’s van. For the jewelry 
trade delivery cars, greens and blues, 
and some of the richer lakes prevail 
majestically. It has even become a 
custom in some cities to apply some 
touch of color remindful of the pack- 
ages in which the products of certain 
businesses are marketed, but for the 
most part it has been discovered that 
this practice develops a rather in- 
volved prospect of color for the 
study of which the sidewalk parade 
has little time as the exploding ve- 
hicle roars past. 

The pronounced tendency of con- 
servative houses is to make the color 
display, however pictorial some 
features of it may prove, an outstand- 
ing protest against an over-employ- 
ment of colors. For a stationary 
display in colors, out of which at his 
leisure the passer-by may choose to 
pick the entangling combinations, and 
sense their finery in repose, it 1s per- 
missible to use an outlay of pigments 
entirely out of order on a_ swift 
moving vehicle, whatever its dimen- 
sions. This thought deserves to be 
kept at the forefront in making up 
one’s combinations for any given de- 
livery or commercial vehicle. It 
never profits the colorist to be emo- 
tionally carried off his feet in mak- 
ing choice of a color display for the 
commercial vehicle, for when this oc- 
curs the result is something far from 
satisfying. The design, created by a 
runaway emotion is complex and al- 
most without exception a disappoint- 
ment from any point of view. The 
simpler creations, those in which the 
idea of the artist is easy to trace out, 
and in which the colors unite to supply 
a well blended and plain to be under- 
stood picture of effects, is the most 
satisfying and effective. 


HE first consideration in vehicle 
painting, pleasure and commer- 

cial, is for protection of the vehicle, 
to insure its life to the maximum. 
After that is the beautifying effect 
through which the advertising asset is 
established. To this latter end all the 
colors and combinations of colors are 
fashioned, and the pictorial and dec- 
orative effects lend their aid in the 
effort. That form of ornamental 
work that strikes deepest into the 
imagination of the man in the street, 
and remains with him and stirs his 
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emotions most as time goes on, has 
the abiding advantage, and is most 
productive from am advertising stand- 
point. And it has come to be rec- 
ognized that, for the wider ranges 
of uses, the simpler designs in color, 
and in ornamental work, ‘are the 
dominant adveritsing creations. 

In the field of omnibus painting, 
just now beginning to appear sub- 
stantial and of worth while propor- 
tions, there is a promise of broaden- 
ing out the painting enterprise in rec- 
ognition of what lies before. With 
the increase of new types of vehicles, 
and new uses for them, the motor car 
painter is interested, and should be 
awake to the prospective opportuni- 
ties. The omnibus painting business 
has not been large enough heretofore 
to seriously engage the attention of 
the re-paint trade, but with the con- 
tinued use of these vehicles, and the 
enormous expansion of their employ- 
ment, there is certain to be a drift 
of them presently into the re-paint 
shops. The elaborate designs of these 
vehicles, their size and general out- 
lines, etc., are definite features which 
must be recognized when shopping 
periods begin to show up regularly, 
as they are sure to do. Inside we find 
luxurious appointments, smoking 
room and lavatory conveniences, etc., 
with natural wood effects, and a dec- 
orative detail of sufficient out-reach 
to engage sharp attention. The ex- 
terior of the omnibus, so far, has not 
fallen victim to any elaborate set of 
color schemes or ornamental presen- 
tation. This transformation, if it 
must come, remains for the future. 
What in great measure is now pre- 
vailing is a rather rigid adherence to 
plain effects unaccompanied by dif- 
fuse coloration. 


HE popularity of the omnibus 
once permanently grounded in 
the affections of the crowd, we are 
destined to see a mighty troop of 
colors marching gaily into widespread 
use, with the display touched off with 
perhaps a_ sensational interplay of 
vivid pigments principally employed 
for the purpose of conquering the 
emotional and temperamental moods 
of the crowd. The crowd loves 
gaiety, the sparke of many colors, the 
sleek finish lavished upon fine woods ; 
the discerning painter is one who seeks 
to give the great American public 
precisely these things. The modern 
palatial omnibus is no longer a mere 
carry-all, and the painter must respect 
its obvious rights in the matter. 
For the omnibus a choice of colors 
includes last year’s reigning favorite, 
papyrus brown for upper panels and 
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cartouche yellow for the lower. The 
present season we have for the upper 
panels Las Vegas ‘brown; lower 
panels, San Pablo brown. Mouldings 
are painted Shenandoah drab. Stripe 
in a single line of maize color. The 
combination is most attractive. An-— 
other is Mohawk brown for upper 
panels; lower, moccasin tan. Mould- | 
ings, ivory drop black. Stripe, single | 
line, coronado tan. Navajo brown for 
upper spaces, with wigwam brown 
for lower, and mouldings in beetle 
brown, the wigwam brown striped twe 
fine lines of Bengal tan, yields an- 
other emphatic brown. Country club 
tan for the lower; mouldings, English — 
drop black, and striping in a single 
line of nankee cream, is still another 
neatly toned display of brown for the 
omnibus. A very bright picture is 
supplied with the upper panels in 
Veronica maroon; lower, Uranian red. 
Mouldings, ivory drop black. Striping 
in a single or two lines of flamingo 
carmine. Many beautiful grays are 
now popular in painting the omnibus. 
For example, Plymouth gray for 
upper panels; lower, Pilgrim gray. 
Mouldings, black. Stripe, one-eighth- 
inch Hamingo carmine. A _ radiant 
combination is for the upper parts, 
ocean blue; lower, sea fog gray (a 
wonderfully compelling color) with 
mouldings of English drop black and 
striping in two fine lines of same 
black centered with a hairline of gold. 
A reminder of the far spaces is sup- 
plied in the use, for the upper panels 
of cactus gray; lower, yucca gray. 
Mouldings, ferric green. Stripe, sin- 
gle or double lines of oriole red. This 
compels more than a second look, al- 
ways. To touch the sentiment, for 
the upper panels we have Killarney 
gray; lower, Dundee gray. Mould- 
ings, ivory drop black. Stripe, pis- 
tache green in two hair lines, or in 
one round line. For a distinctive green 
use for upper. panels, tarragon 
green; lower, palmetto green. Mould- 
ings, English drop black. Stripe, one- 
sixteenth-inch of catawba green, or 
one-quarter-inch of ivory drop black 
line edged with a hairline of catawba 
green. In dark greens, popular in 
New England, ferric green is used for 
upper panels; lower, shale green. 
Mouldings, ivory drop black. Stripe, 
two fine lines of rattan yellow. In 
blues, for upper panels, use radio blue ; 
lower, hydro blue. Mouldings, Ameri- 
can drop black. Stripe, two fine lines, 
or one round line, nankeen green. 
Note—a distinguished display. An- 
other example in blue is upper panels, 
Algerian blue; lower, bambalina blue. 
Mouldings, English drop black. Stripe, 
fawn gray, one-eighth-inch line. 


The Green-eyed monster 


friend, Sam. When he used to breeze 
past my place, all dolled up for Sun- 
day, the green-eyed monster rose up 
in my throat so hard that it nearly 


Seems to me I’m doing a lot of 
talking these days about the mis- 
takes painters make by attempting 
to become Rockefellers over-night 
via the ‘‘low-bidder’’ method. But, I 
have this defence—I was a low-bidder 
myself back in the palmy 90’s—and 
believe me, I know whereof I speak. 


In a town, which, to prevent hard 
feeling, I’ll call Stockholm, I hung 
up my shingle as a specialist in low- 
bidding on painting contracts. (Dec- 
orating was a fancy name we didn’t 
use in those days.) 


Well, I did pretty well for two years 
—and then commenced to lose jobs 
time after time to one of my com- 
petitors, Sam Martin, even though 
he was a couple of hundred dollars 
higher than yours truly. From then 
on, for one solid year, I spent most 
of my time complaining about bad 
times and envying my plutocratic 


Murphy Varnish 


Newark N.J. ( Z +. 


OP Cc / 


Chicago, Ill. 


x 


choked me. 
painter. 


I sure was one jealous 


Well, to make a long story short, 
Sam put me wise—showed me how 
he had earned the reputation of being 
the best painter in town; how he 
never cut prices; never used anything 
but the highest quality finishes—and 
tipped me off to pull up stakes, go 
somewhere else, and earn the same 
reputation myself. 


If it hadn’t been for Sam, I don’t 
suppose I’d be so anxious to pass 
along a friendly tip. 


Cp Lan 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Pop Larsen claims Sam told him 
to use Murphy Finishes—he says that Sam claimed 
they could make him the best painter in town. We 
admit that’s a new one on us—but we certainly be- 
lieve quality does help. 


Company 


\ San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
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HIS rapid drying, elastic varnish is a perfect first coater on new 
work. Serviceseal seals the wood with an elastic waterproof coat- 
ing which does not become brittle. Serviceseal prevents the chipping 
and scratching which is evident even where good varnish is applied 
over shellac. Serviceseal is of special interest as a first coater on floors. 
One or two coats of Serviceseal followed by a coat of good floor varnish 


gives a finish which is lasting. 


Serviceseal can be second coated im a working day. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE THE FOLLOWING JOBBERS ARE 
PREPARED TO TAKE CARE OF; YOUR REQUIREMENTS: 


Albany#New Works... co. eee M. G. Stoneman & Son 
Asheville, North Carolina........ Teubner-Palmer Paint Co. 
Atlanta mGeorgiaseesir samen serine The Quality Paint Co. 
Baltimore; “Maryland 3. 7oo 4c oie hate ce st Pac. John Werner 
Bangor; : Maitie i004; .08 940 sion te ets ane ees Rice & Miller Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois....Smith-Alsop Bloomington Paint Co. 
Boston, MaSs; secssuo « New England Oil, Paint & Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn) |New) York...0¢ carstee aes eemenen « S. B. Kraus 
Buffalo," New Wiorkwgor esc oh eee ee Towns Paint Co., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa............ Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina.............. Pritchard Paint Co. 
Chicago, Tllinois.........2cscccccnsens George E. Watson Co. 
Chicago, Illinois...........sseeee. Wallbrunn, Kling & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .........-+-seeeeee ....Saeger-Winstel Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio.:........... The Century Glass & Paint Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio...The Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co. 
Columbia, Seuth Carolina......... Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
Columbus: Ohiows tics cc ce toe cit neta seiner eas Dean & Barry Co. 
Davenport, Iowa.......ccccecsessees Chas. Naeckels & Sons 
Dayton ODO ne rer elarciael sale ertelelaiclerste ol srare The Roemhildt Co. 
Denver, Colorado. state. cntee -secet Elastic Paint & Mfg. Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa@.........-cee-- Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Detroit, Michigan.............- Schroeder Paint & Glass Co. 
Erie, Pennsylvania........-ccececececccsenes Erie Paint Co. 
Fargo, North Dakota.............. Fargo Glass & Paint Co. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana........ The Burdsal-Haffner Paint Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan..Grand Rapids Wood Finishing Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind............ Doser-Allen Paint & Glass Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida...........-+.+- Dozier & Gay Paint Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri.............. Lisle Paint & Glass Co. 
Knoxville, Tennessee..........--- ers Chapman Drug Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska............ Van Sickle Glass & Paint Co. 
Douisville, Kentucky..enjs s.r se Bridges-Smith & Co. 
Macon (Georgiatc cris lcs « cfelsve ors oiaiiaterels TT C. Burke; Inc: 
Madison, Wisconsin.............. Mautz Paint & Glass Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee.........-2.-2ececece BE. P. Gilson & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin............+-++ Frank Dau Paint Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota........ Gamble & Ludwig Paint Co. 
Nashville, Tennessee........+.eeeeee- ..-Hason-Morgan Co. 
New Haven, Connecticut...... The F. EB. Spencer Co., Inc. 
New Orleans, Louisiana....David Bernhardt Paint Co., Ltd. 
New York City, New York............ ... Llsley & Held Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska ie. «ccs ol cctene The Atlastic Midwest Co. 
Paducah iKentuckyiye. se. s+ scclsc teenie .. 4. P. Gilson & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania...... Sie! orauer ete ..M. Buten & Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania......... seeee-C. A. Michel & Co. 
Portland > Maineowwe et .c.e cs «sk teee M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
Portland, Oréevonit ck.ou. scsi cee eee --..Rasmussen & Co. 
Providence, Rhode Islund....Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co. 
Racine; WiSCOnSsin vm, os\sicas ss 0.4 lee eee The Langlois Co. 
Rochester, New York...... eoeeeeeethe R. KF. DeVisser Co. 
Sawtelle; Californiaig. sc den sicic cen ...Dau-Hansen Paint Co. 
South Bend, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop South Bend Paint Co. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota....Sioux Falls Paint & Glass Co. 
Springfield, Tlinodis 7.2... .0.-. «0st George Edward Day Sons 
Springfield, Massachusetts..New England Paint Supply Co. 
St. Joseph, Missouri... .....0. Pimbley Paint & Glass Co. 
St: Louis, Missouris 32.0.0: 25. ...scott-Sullivan Paint Co. 
St. (Paul? Minnesotae. esc. 0. «50 .Elvgren Paint Supply Co. 
Syracuse, New York... ccce.centek ...C. A. Reeve & Co. 
Terre Haute, Indiana..... Smith-Alsop Paint & Varnish Co. 
Toledo, Ohio..... 54 ane one 6 ..-The Toledo Paint Supply Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey............. .Trenton Plate Glass Co. 
Washington, District of Columbia....Watkins-Whitney Co. 
Waterloo; l0Waias oer. elceie cle ess Standard Glass & Paint Co. 
Wichita, KiaNsasi ccs si sein cles cis 2.0 United Sash & Door Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware.......... Bamberger & Robbins, Ine. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina.......... Cordon Paint Co. 
York, Pennsylvania...........- York Paint & Hardware Co. 
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Lessons from Central of N.J.Shop 


Railway Master Car Painters Find Modern Appointments in Every Department in the 
New Plant at Elizabeth, N. J. — Advertising Value of Well Finished and 
Decorated Equipment Generally Recognized 


ERHAPS one of the outstand- 
p ing freight car paint shops of 
the country, in size and ap- 
ointments, is that which the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey is fast com- 
jleting at its extensive plant at 
Elizabeth, N. J. Here is a concrete 
sxample of managerial appreciation 
of a department of railway painting 
not ordinarily given credit for the 
importance which really attaches to 
it. In this splendid steel, cement and 
brick structure, in which a flood of 
natural light is invited through great 
roof spaces of glass, through windows 
of ample dimensions and through 
plenty of doors, there are a sufficient 
number of tracks running the length 
of the building to accommodate forty 
cars and allow for adequate room in 
which to carry on the painting op- 
erations. The floor is of cement so 
constructed that between the lines of 
ears there is a good elevation upon 
which to work, with drainage be- 
tween the rails, under the cars, for 
washing out the floor spaces as occa- 
sion arises. With the cars repaired 
and then transferred to the paint shop 
the painting operations may be car- 
ried on uninterruptedly, rain or shine, 
with every modern facility for ex- 
pediting the work, and with certain 
and uniform drying conditions as- 
sured. 

This latter feature has always, as 
far back as we can remember, been 
a thorn in the flesh of the freight car 
painting foreman. With a certain 
number of cars to be first coated any 
given day, and another certain num- 
ber to be second coated and perhaps 
stencilled and released the same day, 
the uppermost problem has been, for 

the most part, taking one day with 
another, good weather and bad, and 
some of it very bad, how to get the 
coats dry in time for stencilling and 
to meet the release requirements. 

At Elizabeth, in a modern shop 
where every prospect pleases, and 
where the drying conditions under the 
influence of steam heat, can be regu- 
lated about as perfectly as anything 

can be in this life of vertical ups and 
equally vertical downs, a most happy 
solution to the age-long problem of 
how to get the cars out to meet the 
- imexorable demands of the. manage- 
ment seems for the Central Railroad 


By M. C. Hillick 


of New Jersey at hand, or close at 
hand. There is another satisfying 
phase of the freight car painting situa- 
tion to be noted at Elizabeth. That 
is the recognition by the management 


Good Materials Pay 
66 A! the present hourly 


rate of the labor 
market it has come swiftly 
home to the railway man- 
agers that it does not profit 
the employer to pay a high 
rated employee to apply an 
inferior, low rated material. 
The fact is vividly before 
the purchasing department 
that expensive and well- 
made freight cars should 
have a manner of painting 
richly endowed with serv- 
ice yielding properties, a 
sort of information long 
since possessed by the mas- 
ter car painter and his 1m- 
mediate superior officer, 1n- 
cluding those of higher 
rank.” 


of the dominating indispensability of 


having the freight car equipment well 
painted. The magnificent new shop 
with all its manifest facilities, labor 
saving, output promoting, etc., avail- 
able for performing the painting work 
on a big production scale is ample 
proof of this. The freight business of 
the railroads is the main source of 
revenue, speaking broadly. And the 
carefully and thoroughly painted 
freight car is a direct earning factor 
in this business. It means safety for 
the consignments in so far as paint 
can actually go in the matter, which 
is now recognized as a long way, and 
it helps strongly to keep the car in 
a serviceable condition. Moreover, 
the well painted and stencilled car has 
4n earning power aside from all this, 
due to its advertising elements. 


HAT railroads are coming to 
have confidence in freight car 
painting as an appealing advertising 
asset is not to be deniel since slogans, 
trade-marks and pictorial effects are 
so freely indulged in. And to testify 
in a most impressive manner to this 
latter view of the case we have only 
to direct attention to the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, as mentioned in the 
May issue of THe PaArtnrers MaGa- 
ZINE, pages 65-66, and its decision, 
now put into practice, of naming its 
more famous freight trains, Man ’o 
War, The Ironmaster, The Bison, 
The Comet, etc., with the evident ex- 
pectation that such names will live in 
the memory and continue to irrigate 
the imagination. All such significant 
tributes to the advertising advantages 
which may be consolidated and ex- 
ploited on the -humble freight car 
testifies to the awakened interest of 
the railroads in the better and more 
pictorial painting and ornamenting of 
this class of equipment. 

It is also increasingly apparent that 
railway managements are more keenly 
alive to the need of using in this 
branch of painting a type of painting 
material, pigments, and paint oils, 
closer in point of merit and quality 
to what the actual necessities of to- 
day require. Unfortunately, there 
has been in the past an ill concealed 
sentiment prevailing to the effect that 
a type of paint, and of oil, of lesser 
stability and of less soundly estab- 
lished merits, represented the last 
word in economic practice in connec- 
tion with painting the freight car 
equipment. The newer school of 
thought as applied to this type of 
painting recognizes first of all that 
good painting for the freight car is 
hn economic necessity, a perfectly 
sound investment with a dividend 
producing function. Here and there 
this belief is cropping out in a sub- 
stantial way, and to the extent of de- 
veloping a practice in freight car 
painting of more thorough details, of 
better working and finishing methods, 
and supported by the use of a finer 
and more durable class of paints and 
oils. The ultimate economy is vision- 
ed rather than the noisy, but vague, 
appeal of the cheaper type of ma- 
terials. 
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T the present hourly rate of the 
labor market it has come 
swiftly home to the railway managers 
that it doesn’t profit the employer to 
pay a high rated employee to apply 
an inferior, low rated material. The 
fact is vividly before the purchasing 
department that expensive and well 
made freight cars should have a man- 
ner of painting richly endowed with 
service yielding properties, a sort of 
information long since possessed by 
the master car painter and his imme- 
diately superior officer, including 
those of higher rank. 

It has long been held, and is being 
largely held today, that iron oxide 
pigments have an exceptional adapt- 
ability, a marked quality for protec- 
tive work, for freight car painting. 
There is quite a range of these oxides, 
but for the most part they supply 
tenaciously adhesive qualities and a 
film toughness and elasticity, rightly 
thinned with the proper oils, that re- 
sist to the utmost—and that utmost 
lasts surprisingly long—the terrific 
wear and tear imposed upon this class 
of equipment. Within comparatively 
recent years, or at least within the last 
twenty, there has been developed a 
multitude of paint oils designed for 
use, in connection with pigments, upon 
the freight car equipment. In the 
earlier reign of these oils a cruder and 
less perfectly balanced article came to 
the paint shop containers to which 
was added, as time marched blithely 
on, new ingredients and new methods 
of manufacture until at the present 
moment, if we have the money and 
the discernment to buy for actual pro- 
tection and protracted durability, paint 
oils are obtainable invested with what 
in the earlier days might have been 
called super-properties. 
them are made upon a linseed oil base 
to which have been added other oils, 
perhaps one created from an imported 
stock, thus yielding in this scientifically 
combined unit, an oil invested: with 
the power to resist erosive and abra- 
sive effects, the weather of a thousand 
variations, and all the manifold va- 
rieties of abuse which operating de- 
vices are magical in their ability to 
Glace 

United with pigments of a mineral 
order which in themselves have been 
so wrought upon in the course of 
manufacturing processes that they are 
entitled to be called the last word in 
modern paint making work, these oils 
offer a savage and wonderfully 
tenacious trial of strength with at- 
tacking forces of a night and day de- 
structive service. We believe that at 
no time previcusly have the paints 
used for the protection and beautify- 
ing of freight equipment served so 
well the real needs of railway ser- 
vice. Such paints, on the whole, work 
better, brushed or sprayed on, they 
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lay to the surface with greated dog- 
gedness, they offer a harder, yet a 
mor eelastic film, have a more last- 
ing lustre and give to the car a far 
greater volume of protection, and give 
it for a longer period of time. These 
represent some of the manufacturing 
attainments which have served, and 
are serving, to lighten the master car 
painter’s burden. They supply more 
uniform, and far more durable re- 
sults, and they invest the equipment 
with a smart appearance of which it 
was unfruitful in days gone by. Mar- 
shalled with this improved order of 
freight car painting, and with an es- 
tablished sentiment favoring it, we 
also have, as we have long since 
needed, an 
stencilling work. And, on the whole, 
a considerably greater amount of 
stencilling is being applied to the 
freight car equipment, this stencilling 
being more complete in its definite in- 
formation presented. 


YMBOLS, trade-marks, and pic- 
torial designations having a 
distinctive advertising value represent 
a new means of getting the public 
eye and creating public comment. All 
these features combine to give mod- 
ern freight car painting an appeal 
it previously failed to enjoy; and it 
furnishes this department of car 
painting a new outreach for advanced 
methods and for a practice that has 
something to stir the imagination. We 
are serious, too, in the thought that 
this new importance attached to the 
painting of this class of railway equip- 
ment foreshadows a more thorough 
means of painting such equipment, of 
giving the individual car a more sub- 
stanital body of paint, of seeing it 
better applied, and of giving the coats 
a surer and safer drying season. 
These are certain agencies in the de- 
velopment of a more durable type of 
paint job, just as they are the rec- 
ognized standards by which paint eff- 
ciency is attained in other departments 
of the painting business. 


At the Elizabeth shop, which has 
served the theme for the above com- 
ments, there isan oil and paint store- 
house, lavatory and stencil cutting and 
storage room, of steel, cement and 
brick, entirely fireproof, which de- 
serves conspicuous mention, for here 
is a convenience, in the first place, 
not ordinarily extended to the freight 
car painting force. Here is an apart- 
ment in which ample washing up fa- 
cilities are afforded; where a change 
of clothing may be made without risk, 
in cold or stormy weather, to the 
health of the workmen. This rec- 
ognition that the painter is a human 
being entitled, at the proper time, to 
adequate facilities for keeping clean 
and respecting humane agencies for 
his welfare, is another step forward in 


improved character of . 
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the transformation now under way in 
the American railway car repair de- 
partment. -One compartment in the 
storage building is equipped for 
and devoted to keeping a full line of 
stencils for the home road cars, and 
a carefully. selected and broadly varied 
assortment of foreign road cars. These 
stencils are to be filed in alphabetical 
order, and in such form that any set 
of foreign road stencils may be almost 
instantly taken out for service with- 
out in the least disturbing other sets. 
It is planned to have stencils cut and 
ready to use upon cars from prac 
tically every road of importance in the 
United States. The efficiency of this 
means of holding in stock the in- 
stantly usable stencils for any Ameri- 
can railway of the first class will be 
immediately comprehended. And to 
have all stencils, foreign and domestic, 
dry, well preserved, and in shape for 
immediate use, must prove an ad- 
vantage of the first moment. 

One disconcerting phase heretofore 
of the freight car painting practice 
has been identified with the care-tak- 
ing of the stencil equipment, much 
of which, at times, has been allowed 
to hang promiscuously about, often in 
the weather, placid or ugly, and ex- 
posed to the dirt and corroding ele- 
ments. Stencil sets preserved in this 
way quickly get out of order in which 
condition they cannot be employed 
for prompt nor rapid work, nor for 
a quality of work that provides a 
neat and smart appearing car. In 
this Elizabeth paint and oil storage 
house the stencils may be quickly 
cleaned and put away for another 
day’s use with the assurance that 
each piece will be exactly in its place 
when wanted, and will individually 
be conditioned for dong good work 
rapidly. These are gainful advantages 
the efficiency of which cannot be very 
well over-estimated. 


In the storage ot paints and oils 
for use in freight car painting there 
is, and has been from Noah’s watery 
days, great open sources of waste, ex- 
cept, as in the case at Elizabeth, ar 
amply sheltered space has been set 
apart for the complete housing and 
systematic care-taking of all pigments 
and oils. Where such materials are 
kept in dust proof containers, in fire- 
proof apartments, with expert over- 
sight bestowed upon them at all times 
as they here are to be attended to, it 
should be a clear get-a-way to a wel 
balanced finish where durability anc 
good looks have an even chance. Ex- 
cellence in freight car equipment! 
‘painting is directly traceable, afte 
granting to expert workmanship < 
high spot on the map, to a superio1 
type of paints and oils properly unitec 
vand intensively looked after as time 
approaches for applying them to the 
‘equipment. 
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—see for yourself 


We know what Lingerwett does 
We want you to know. So the fairest 
thing is this. 

You send for one quart. Use it up. 
If it lives up to its reputation—pay us. 
If not-—return our bill. 

Look for these things when your 
quart comes: 


Note how Lingerwett works quickly 
—dries slowly. How paint, varnish, 
enamel, lacquer, shellac come off—all 
quickly—ail easily. All. without injury 
to eyes or skin. 


Note how brushes keep soft—ungum- 
med—clean. Further, see for yourself 


that Lingerwett never raises the grain— 
never darkens wood. 


You need Lingerwett. So try it now. At our 
risk. A post-card will bring it. Wilson Imperial 
Company, Newark, ING Ji (Manufactured in Can- 
ada by Murphy Varnish Company of Canada, 
Limited.) 


20 coats 


In 9 minutes actual working 
time Lingerwett removed 20 
coats of paint from a door 
100 years old. That means 
something, gentlemen. 


 LINGERWETT~aWilson remover 
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Painted with Painted with 
Three Coats of Two Coets 
White Lead of T. 0. Ww. 
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Yi 
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O. W. TITANIUM OXIDE WHITE 

e paste paint possesses extraordinary pro- 

perties, among them great hiding power and 

unusual ability to withstand climatic condi- 

Dita on and gases, aS well as exceptional white 


Principal Cities 


Two coats of T. O. W. are equivalent in hid- 
ing power to three coats of white lead, an 
almost unbelievable statement to make, but 
one borne out by actual fact. 


This comparison will show you that T. O. W. 
in actual use is one-third to two-fifths more 
economical than white lead. 


yO AWws 


sy Molete % Primer Coat—5 gals. T.O.W. 
<n) "WHITE PloDucTs: ‘oe WHITE LEAD 


plus 7 gals. Ve- 


ot gone i ~ hicle = 12 gals. * Lead Crat —100 Ibs. White 

a Paint (approx.) Lead plus 4 Gals. 

e e Second Coat —5 gals. T.O.W. Oil=7 Gals. Paint 
COMBINATION plus 5 gals. Ve- (approx. ) 


hicle = 10 Gals. 
Paint (approx.) 


Manufactured by 


MONROE, LEDERER © TAUSSIG 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


uy 
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Stains and Interior Woodwork 


‘unctions of Staining Are to Bring Out the Beauty of Woods That Are Treated and to 


Carry Out a Harmonious Color Scheme in Conjunction with Walls, Floors, 


work trim in modern times 

has two purposes: to em- 
jhasize the beauty of woods possess- 
ng a naturally attractive grain and 
igure, and to minimize the harshness 
of figure peculiar to woods with 
coarse markings. In the case of resi- 
dences stain has another function— 
to carry out a harmonious color 
scheme in conjunction with walls, 


floors, draperies and furniture. 

If one were to be asked what single 
factor is most influential in dictating 
woodwork color and finish, the reply 
would unhesitatingly be “furniture.” 
So true has this been for at least three 
decades that it will be interesting to 
the painter who is also something of 
an interior decorator, and in many de- 
tached localities they have to be, to 
trace back the parallel lines of treat- 
ment in the two fields. 

Old timers will recall the time when 
all woodwork and doors were elab- 
orately grained, usually in loud 
Golden Oak, a ground color being 
used over cheaper woods. But while 
the decorators of the day attained 
no little skill, the general run of the 
work would give us moderns the. “jim 
jams.” Then came a reaction bring- 
ing in its wake dark oaks and wal- 
nut, the wood being oiled and hence 
getting darker with the passage of 
time. However, it evidently suited our 
forebears, harmonizing as it did with 
stuffy interiors, bulky gingerbread 
furniture, red plush upholstery and 
“warm” red walls in the library. 

With the decline of the Victorian 
era, however, popular taste swung 
back to Golden Oak, this time in the 
genuine wood and with a highly pol- 
ished varnish finish. Houses so 


. staining of interior wood- 


‘trimmed sold at a premium until the 
tising vogue 


of Mission furniture 
brought with it oak yet but stained 


now in Fumed, Mission, Weathered 
and Bog, a velvety wax effect displac- 


ing the shiny gloss of “Golden.” 
_ by this time had become scarce and 


q 


Oak 


hence expensive, so when the furniture 
“manufacturers started in to popu- 
larize mahogany, woodwork was not 


long in following suit, at least, so far 
as color was concerned. 


Draperies and Furniture 


By A. B. Patton 


ICH red mahogany was now the 
fashion, polished to a brilliant 
reflection alike on woodwork and fur- 
niture varnish. When the pendulum 
started its backward swing it headed 
in the direction of sanitation—every- 
thing must be white. Now, there be- 
ing no white stain, enamel was re- 
sorted to and lovely mahogany was 
ruthlessly hidden beneath all the coats 
it would stand. That is, it was until 


housewives got tired of washing off 
juvenile fingermarks and a com- 
promise was effected both on furni- 
ture and woodwork by making the 
enamel ivory or cream. 

As people grew tired of the mo- 
notonous glare of gloss white and 
ivory enamel, relief was found in the 
satin or eggshell finish. With the 
close of the war and the introduction 
of Italian Walnut and other Ren- 
aissance styles in furniture came a 
concerted rush to woodwork which 
would harmonize. As a consequence 
we have today practically all wood- 
work in new buildings done in brown 
mahogany and walnut, not on the 
genuine woods, of course, but the 
same shades and finished in a dull 
varnish finish to match the antique 
“patina.” 

What lies in the future it would be 
difficult to say. Furniture at present 
is still running to walnut, although 
with a noticeable tendency to lighten 
it in what is known as the Bleached 
or French Walnut effects. The color 


runs from ‘a pale, rather lifeless yel- ’ 


low to a rich light brown, according 
to the natural markings of the wood, 
but whether it is a passing fad or will 
develop into something which will dic- 
tate to interior trim coloring only time 
can tell. 

How about the painter in all of 
this? The builder uses the lumber 
on interior trim which is most nearly 
suited to the general style and cost of 
the building—the owner or architect 
specifies what he wants in the way of 
effect and it’s up to Mr. Painter to 
figure out the rest. Hence he -nust 
know, first what the choice of stain 
mediums is and second, which one 1s 
most calculated to be economical and 
yet successful for the job in hand. 


a Pessrce for instance, birch, one of 

the most popular of present day 
trim woods. If a painter wishes to 
stain it a brilliant red mahogany, fine 
and dandy, for the wood has a natural 
reddish cast of its own. But suppos- 


ing he wants to stain it brown ma- 
hogany; he cannot use the same stain 
he would for gum, fir or pine, since 
that reddish cast will shine through 
and produce an unhealthy “fleshy” 
tint. The stain must, therefore, be 
deeper and stronger. 

Similarly let us assume that the mas- 
ter painter is instructed to produce on 
birch a mellow walnut effect, the archi- 
tect handing him as a guide to color 
a sample block showing the correct 
shade on gum. If the shade is very 
light, the effect cannot be matched un- 
less a water stain is used, but if me- 
dium or dark, a stain specially 
matched up should be secured—the 
same shade of stain as used for the 
gum block would give a totally differ- 
ent effect. . 

Gum is another popular wood and 
takes practically any stain beautifully. 
Skillfully stained in walnut it can 
hardly be told from the genuine wood, 
but where an absolutey uniform ef- 
fect must be secured as in panelled 
rooms it may be necessary to use a 
toner. This blends the sharp sap 
streaks together and gives a more uni- 
form effect all over. This is an ex- 
pensive operation, of course, as it in- 
volves two operations, toning, with < 
week water stain or chloride of iron 
solution, and staining with an oil stain. 

Oak is rarely used now in residen- 
tial construction both by reason of 
styles calling for other woods and of 
expense. In public buildings, schools 
and the like red oak is often employed 
and here again the natural reddish cast 
is apt to obtrude itsef and spoil the 
effect, Neutralizing stains may be 
obtained which will overcome this and 
give the desired color in one opera- 
tion. 

Because it is an open grained wood 
many attractive contrast effects are 
possible with oak. Silver Gray is one 
of them and calls for a water stain 
and the use of a white zinc filler. Stain 
alone falls short and a water stain 
rather than the oil variety should be 
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used as the latter tends to cloud the 
flake rather than bring it out. Italian 
or Dusty Oak is obtained with an oil 
stain in much the same way—in 
place of the filler a gray wax is used 
which partially fills the pores. Frosted 
Oak also calls for an opened pored 
finish, the light shining on the waxed 
edges producing the “frosted effect.” 

Among the woods with strong 
markings which in the interests of 
restfulness are best toned down are 
Oregon Pine (Douglas Fir), Hem- 
lock, Poplar and Cypress. The best 
treatment is toi use a dark shade of 
stain—walnut, brown mahogany or 
old oak effects. No filler is required 
for these woods and oil stains are best 
as water stains entail endless sanding 
on such soft woods. 

In some parts of the country Hard 
Pine, also known as Yellow, South- 
ern, Long Leaf, etc., according to lo- 
cality, has to be stained and presents 
certain difficulties owing to its peculiar 
construction. Possessing alternate 
hard and soft sections, the stain takes 
lightly on the former and penetrates 
deeply on the latter with a blackish 
effect that is uneven and consequently 
unsightly. A naturally dark stain is 
the only remedy as the lighter the 
stain the more strongly the contrast 
shows up. 


T will have been seen from the 
foregoing that the nature of the 
stain plays no inconsiderable part in 
interior trim finishing. Where one is 
expensive, not in cost, but in labor 
involved another, may be economical 
—where one is cloudy another gives 
a clear toned effect. Therefore, let us 
examine into them for though none 
seem to possess all of the virtues, yet 
all have at least some. 

Stains are best classed by solubility 
and we will first consider the water 
solubles. Often inaccurately termed 
“acid” stains (they are derived in dry 
form through an acid process) these 
are aniline powders ready to be dis- 
solved in hot water or already so 
mixed ready to use—in one case they 
are bought by the pound, in the other 
by the gallon. If there is hot water 
on the job it is cheaper to buy them 
dry, if not, then the liquid form will 
be found most convenient. 

The great advantage of water stains 
lies in their absolute permanence of 
color, great penetration and remark- 
able brilliance and clearness of tone. 
On the other hand they raise the grain 
of the wood which entails a sanding 
down operation prohibitive on all or- 
dinary trim work. Nevertheless, on 
trim exposed to sunlight, which is to 
be done in red mahogany, there is no 
alternative—there are many sad ex- 
amples today of attempts to get away 
with an oil stain that have faded to a 
dull, sickly brown. Water stains 
should also be used on all hardwood 
paneling as this is in the furniture 
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class and the economy of an oil stain 
would be foolish. 

The spirit solubles likewise may be 
bought in aniline dry or liquid form 
—that is in powders or already mixed 
in alconol. They are little used ex- 
cept for touching up work (they pen- 
etrate varnish and may be mixed with 
shellac) for the reason that while they 
are brilliant, penetrate deeply, dry al- 
most instantly and do not raise the 
grain, they are extremely sensitive to 
light and especially in the reddish 
shades, fade very rapidly on exposure. 
The black, however, is very desirable 
for smoked oak and ebony effects. 

Most oil solubles are like the above 
aniline in nature, the mahoganies ex- 
clusively so. They are always sold 
in liquid form and are known as 
“penetrating” oil stains to differenti- 
ate them from the old-time pigment 
stains which colored the surface of the 
wood rather than dyeing the fibres. By 
all odds the most popular of stains 
for wood trim finishing, oil stains 
when properly made are sufficiently 
proof against fading for all ordinary 
work (the exception has been noted), 
do not raise the grain of the wood and 
dye the fibres fairly deeply. They do 
not dry as quickly as the water or 
spirit stains nor are they as brilliant 
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or clear in tone, but they fill the bill 
well enough to be used on most trim 
work today. [ 


HUS we see that all woods take 
stains differently and that each 


stain has a merit of its own whi 
recommends it for some particular 
class of work. How is the busy mas- 
ter painter, confronted on the one 
hand with these facts and on the ochet 
with demands from architects, build- 
ers, and housewives which do not take 
them into consideration, to find his 
way out and assure the sort of jot 
that will be a lasting credit to him yet 
assure his profit at the same time? 
If one on the manufacturing enc 
may make a suggestion it would be 
this: Write the house whose stat 
you customarily use and request sam: 
ple panels showing all popular stai 
effects on all popular woods put up it 
such a way that you can carry then 
about with you in consulting those whi 
seek your service. Have a sticker o1 
the reverse showing the wood, th 
finishing operation, and the name an« 
number of the materials necessary 
Most leading houses supply them fre 
to users ot their products and yor 
rest assured it will save you mucl 
time, worry and disappointment. 


SUPPORT VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 
SAYS PAST PRESIDENT WALL 


William E. Wall, past president of 
the International association, recently 
addressed the New England Vocational 
Guidance Association, at a meeting held 
in the rooms of the Boston school com- 
mittee, 15 Beacon street, Boston. A 
synopsis of his address is as follows: 

“T am here this afternoon at some 
personal inconvenience because I _ be- 
lieve in the principle of vocational 
guidance. I went to work at the age of 
fourteen with my father, from whom 
I learned my trade. I realize most em- 
phatically what a_ benefit vocational 
guidance can be to the boy or young 
man who is undecided what course to 
pursue at the formative period of his 
life. If intelligently guided while still 
in school, he may be directed to a call- 
ing or handicraft that may be best adapt- 
ed to his abilities and be made a pro- 
ducer and not a parasite. 

“The system of apprenticeship in the 
building trades in this part of the world 
is as dead as the dodo. It may be op- 
erative to some extent in other trades, 
but few boys or young men of the 
present day care to bind themselves to 
learn a trade by serving an apprentice- 
ship of four, or even three years. In 
the early half of the nineteenth century 
it was not uncommon in England for a 
boy of twelve to fourteen years to be 
bound by his parents or guardian to 
serve a term of seven or even nine years 
to learn the “‘mysteries of painting and 
decorating.” Sums of money as high as 
23 were paid to the master when the 
indenture was agreed to. No wages were 
paid to the apprentice during all these 
years. I recall a story of an appren- 
tice in Bolton, England, whose master 
gave him a penny to spend at a nearby 
fair, and told him ‘not to make a beast 
of himself.’ ‘ 


“The old-fashioned Yankee mechani 
was not excelled in skill by the work 
men of any country. This’ was be 
cause his ability was founded on prin 
ciple, not on rules. He was a keen ot 
server of the methous of others an 
often improved upon them. In the ak 
sence of true apprenticeship our onl 
salvation.for making skilful mechanic 
lies in the trade school, and this Voce 
tional Guidance Association can be 
good factor in this work. 

“The late world war showed us tha 
intelligent mechanics were as necessar 
at home, in preparing supplies and mt 
nitions, as men on the firing line. Unde 
our present system a boy often gradi 
ates from the high school utterly ur 
prepared to do a thing as the world want 
it done, and is compelled to take course 
in a “business college” to prepare hin 
self to earn his living. 

“College professors are often totall 
deficient as mechanics. Intelligent me 
chanics are producers. In the paintin 
trade, while a house is built but once 
it is painted many times. We are suffe! 
ing today from an overplus of middl 
men, who are not producers, but to whor 
we all have to pay tribute in everythin 
that we eat, drink or wear. 

“There is no more dangerous croo 
today than the one with a good educ:z 
tion. He never learns a trade. Som 
fifteen years ago, the warden of Sa 
Quentin Prison, California, made a ret 
ord of the antecedents of the prisoner 
in his jail. He found that over eight 
per cent. had never learned any trad 
They had followed that false principl 
“The world owes us a living and we’r 
bound to get it.’ Let us try to trai 
more intelligent mechanics, even if w 
have to go without a few doctors an 
lawyers.” 
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The kitchen in the Chase Hotel—spotless, bright and sanitary with Barreled Sunlight 


What determined the choice of Barreled Sunlight 
for interior painting here? 


Reasons that are important to every 
painter who wants high class 
interior work today 


HE Chase Hotel in St. Louis— 

shown here—uses Barreled Sun- 
light because it combines all the 
qualities that interior walls and 
woodwork demand. Hundreds of 
other hotels, clubs, schools, modern 
office buildings, etc., have made the 
same choice after thorough tests. 


And every painter who dips his 
brush into Barreled Sunlight wants 
to apply it on a job! 

Ground to the finest degree, Bar- 
reled Sunlight gives a finish as hand- 
some and smooth as the finest 
enamel, yet it costs less than enamel, 
is easy to apply by brush or spray, 
and requires fewer coats. It flows on 
smoothly — does not sag, lap, or show 


Reg. U.S.Pat.Ot, 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 
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Barreled 
Sunlight 


brush marks—can be washed as 
easily as white tile. 


You protect your future trade by 
using this superior finish, for Bar- 
reled Sunlight is actually guaran- 
teed to remain white longer than 
any gloss paint or enamel, domestic 
or foreign, applied under the same 


The Chase, one of St. Louis’ finest hotels, 
uses Barreled Sunlight for interior 
walls and woodwork . 


conditions, also not to flake or scale 
if properly applied. 

Barreled Sunlight is so opaque that 
one coat is usually enough over a pre- 
viously light-painted surface. Where a 
primer is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat, which contains more oil than 
ordinary primers and assures the famous 
Barreled Sunlight finish. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55 and 30 
gallon churn-equipped steel drums and 
in cans from 1% pint to 5 gallons. Easily 
tinted any color or shade. 


Send the coupon for free sample cans 
of Barreled Sunlight and Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, Rei. 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chiceco—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy St. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5000 dealers 


U. S. GUTTA FERCHA PAINT co. 
21 Dudley Street, Providence, Neda be 


Please send us free sample cans of Barreled Sunlight and Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat. 
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“It looks like a wonderfully well-built structure, Bill.’ 


“Yes, Jim, it is one of the most artistic and substantial 
buildings erected in New York City in recent years. 
I wish you could examine the paint in that building. 
It is one of the finest looking jobs I have ever seen.”’ 
“Why is that, Bill?’” 

“Well, it was a four-coat lead and oil job, put on by one 
of the big New York painters, Emil Angelon. In the 
priming coats he thinned the keg lead with about equal 
parts of Linseed Oil and Sipe’s Enameloil with a little 
turps; in the finishing coats, he used a gallon of Enam- 
eloil to each 100 pounds of lead with Linseed Oil and 
Turpentine for.an eggshell gloss.” 

‘‘Why did he use Sipe’s Enameloil, Bill?” 

“He used Sipe’s Enameloil to strengthen the paint and 
make it level up with a wonderfully smooth, washable, 
eggshell gloss.” 

“Tf Sipe’s Enameloil is good enough for a job like that, 
Bill, I guess I could use it on my work to advantage.” 
“Yes, Jim, you could. Just sign and mail the coupon 
below and James B. Sipe & Company will be glad to 
send you booklet containing full information and form- 
ulas for use of Sipe’s Enameloil. 


me 7 
na 


en 


James B. Sipe & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me booklet containing description of Sipe’s Enameloil and formulas for its use. 


Town and State 


Name of Dealer 
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“That’s the New Bowery Savings Bank Building, Jim.”"@ : 
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uF CHIEF SPEAKS ON THE 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
Be owners from satisfied home 


owners and from master 
painters who are more pros- 
‘ous because of their participa- 
on in the partial payment plan of 
financing painting 
contracts, tell of 
the great value of 
this method. In 
our fifty-two years 
of intimate asso- 
siation with the 
‘painting and deco- 
tating industry we 
never knew of a 
movement as 
quickly as this 
UN one. We _ have 
\ ay seeen plans tried, 
Zs some successfully 
‘ RY and some aban- 
iN doned because of 
shief Lin-Zin-Lea-Lae their lack of merit, 
but we never knew 
ff one that met with such general 
avor as the one which provides for 
he financing of painting contracts 
yn the partial payment plan. 
This plan has been in operation 
or less than a year and we predict 
for it a great and permanent success. 
We urge any of our readers who 
have not acquainted themselves with 
the partial payment plan of paint- 
ing, do so at once, for hundreds of 
master painters throughout the 
country are now working on con- 
tracts which they would not have 
had, had it not been for this plan. 
On preceding pages of this issue 
of The Painters’ Magazine are pub- 
lished a large number of reports 
that have recently been received, in- 
dicating the general acceptance of 
a method of preserving and beau- 
tifying the homes of the country, 
a the East to the far West and 
from the North to the South. The 
companies, which are 
erating under the direction of the 


‘ 


Paign, reported at a recent meeting 
f this committee, that almost one 
contracts have already 


ing painted—a most gratifying and 
satisfactory progress. This test of 
the deferred payment method has 


proved its value to this industry in 


all its branches, as well as its worth 
and eager acceptance by the house 
owner. 


As has been pointed out fre- 
quently the partial payment plan 
has been used successfully by many 
industries and their successful oper- 
ation has been the result of using 
this method. In the current issues 
of national magazines are page ad- 
vertisements offering roofing ma- 
terials on the same basis. In ne 
other industry are the arguments for 
installment buying based on such 
sound economic reasoning as in the 
selling and application of paint and 
varnish. The reasons are obvious. 
When a home is painted its value 
is increased, as well as values in 
that community. When a home is 
painted its owner has protected his 
property from decay and deteriora- 
tion and he has added to its beauty, 
which psychologists declare, also has 
a large influence on the home life of 
the family. Some one has said that 
a newly painted home has the same 
effect on the occupants that a new 
garment has on the individual and 
it is undoubtedly true. 

This plan of financing painting con- 
tracts was the collective result of the 
thought and consideration of the best 
minds in the industry, working 
through and with the Educational 
Bureau, which is composed of the 
leading men in the paint and varnish 
trade of the United States. It was 
presented after long and earnest de- 
liberation—not a hastily thrown to- 
gether scheme to be tried as an ex- 
periment. Then the machinery of the 
three great organizations, the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish association, 
the Paint Manufacturers’ association 
of the United States, and the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ association, 
operating the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, the leading promotional activ- 
ity of the trade, offered the plan 
through that channel. From its first 
presentation it has been accepted as 
a most valuable means of increasing 
the consumption and application of 
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paint and varnish by all branches of 
the industry, and the home owner was 
one of the first to appreciate its advan- 
tage and practicability. 

Paint saves the home. 
to the value of the home. Paint beau- 
tifies the home. The partial payment 
plan provides a way whereby many 
homes can be painted that could not 
be if the owner was compelled to make 
an immediate payment for this work. 
Eighty per cent. of the paintable prop- 
erty is now unpainted. It is the op- 
portunity of our industry and this 
craft. The partial payment plan is a 
key to the locked door. 


Paint adds 


GET ACQUAINTED 


RESIDENT JOY, of the New 
York State Association of 
Master Painters and Dec- 

orators, had a happy inspiration when 
he announced the first “Get. Ac- 
quainted” dinner in New York City a 
few months ago. According to Mr. 
Joy he proposed that the members 
of the local associations should come 
together to break bread and make it 
the occasion for a “Get Acquainted”’ 
meeting. 

At the first meeting almost two 
hundred members of the craft sat 
down together. The benefits of or- 
ganization and the reason for the ex- 
pansion of the association- were dis- 
cussed by the various leaders who 
were present. Much enthusiasm was 
aroused and at the conclusion of the 
evening’s meeting it was the unani- 
mous sentiment of those present that 
a worth while idea had been born. 
President Joy announced that this was 
to be the first of a series of such din- 
ners to be given in New York City. 


The publication of the proceedings 
of the first “Get Acquanted” dinner 
was the suggestion that led to other 
similar meetings. In this month’s is- 
sue of THE PaInTERS MaGAZINE is 
a report of a largely attended and en- 
thusiastic meeting held in upper New 
York and of another held by a young 
but lively association in Queens 
county. Plans are under way for 
still other “Get Acquainted” dinners. 

Many non-members have been in- 
vited to these gatherings and the re- 
sult has been that new members have 
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been added to these local associa- 
tions. General Secretary Dabelstein, 


as well as President Joy and others, 
discussed the value of the association 
to the individual member of the craft 
at the recent dinner of the Queens 
county association and many applica- 
tions came in as a result. 

The “Get Acquainted” dinner is a 
good idea, with a catchy name. Sy. 
one in your local association. Invite 
in the craftsmen who should be mem- 
bers of your organization. It will pay 
you good dividends. 


REASONS FOR ASSOCIATION 


66 HY should I join the as- 
W sociation?” is usually 
the first question that a 
non-member craftsman asks when 
he is solicited to affiliate with the or- 
ganization. The International associa- 
tion has done a great deal of educa- 
tional work along this line. Many 
members of the organization, while 
fully convinced of its value to them, 
have not the arguments formulated in 
their minds which should be pre- 


sented. 

The current issue of The Decorator, 
of London, England, under the cap- 
tion, “Some Reasons for Joining the 
London Association of Decorators,” 
offers the following arguments for 
such a filiation, many being just as ap- 
plicable to membership in the United 
States and Canada, as in Great 
Britain: 

1. Because the London Association of 
Master Decorators and the National 
Federation of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators of England and Wales, to which 
the association is affiliated, exist to im- 
prove the lot and raise the status of the 
master decorator. These bodies seek to 
do this in many ways, some of which are 
as follows: 

(a) By safeguarding the interests of 
the trade in the buying and selling of 
materials. 

(b) By securing the best possible 
terms with the manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 

(c) By initiating and conducting 
schemes of technical education, so as 
to improve the type of operative by at- 
tracting the best type of apprentice, and 
giving him every chance to become ef- 
ficient. 

(d) By co-operating where desirable 
with the government. 

(e) By improving the relationship be- 
tween employers and operatives, by 
means of close co-operation with the op- 
erative where interests are mutual. 

(f{) By protecting the trade from ag- 
gressive action by any outside interest. 

(zg) By promoting good fellowship be- 
tween master decorators. 

2. Because the association is repre- 
sented on all committees whose functions 
bear on its work, and members are in- 
formed from time to time on all matters 
of trade interest, including wages, con- 
ditions, overtime, working hours, day 
work charges, etc. 

38. Because members are enabled to 
have their trade debts collected by a 
very reputable firm of solicitors at low 
fees. 

4. Because members are entitled to 
preliminary legal advice in connection 
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with their business dealings free of 
charge. 


5. Because members are entitled to 
preferential rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation, etc., with a sound insurance 
company. 

6. Because it is your duty as a man of 
honor to do your share in the task of 


maintaining the rights and prestige of © 


the craft. 
7. Because’ the 
sonable. 


subscription is rea- 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK GOOD 
Boas conditions over the 


country are above normal, ac- 

cording to the opinions of 
financial writers. It is declared that 
if the volume of business in the last 
half of the year sustains the volume 
of the first six months, the predic- 
tions made at the beginning of Janu- 
ary will be realized. 

“Many business men, with a critical 
eye on their sales, cost sheets and 
profits,’ says the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank in its monthly 
review of business conditions, “will 
not subscribe to this statement. They 
are not satisfied with what they have 


Convention Dates 
For 1925 and 1926 


a 

International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada Convention, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February, 1926. 

International Executive Board Meeting, 
Battle Creek, Mich., July 20, 1925. 

Connecticut Convention, Waterbury, 
January, 1926. 

Illinois Convention, Elgin, August 4, 5, 
6 and 7, 1925. 

Indiana Convention, Fort Wayne, De- 
cember 8, 9 and 10, 1925. 

lowa Convention, Davenport, February, 
1926. 

Massachusetts Convention, Boston, Jan- 
uary, 1926. 

Michigan Convention, 
July 21, 22 and 23, 1925. 

Minnesota Convention, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 19, 20 and 21, 1926. 

Missouri-Kansas Convention, Columbia, 
Mo., August 10, 11 and 12, 1925. 

New Jersey Convention, Asbury Park, 
July 14, 15, 16 and 17, 1925. 

New York Convention, Westminister 
Park, Thousand Islands, July 27-31, 4925. 

North and South Dakota, Convention, 
Fargo, North Dakota, January, 1926. 

Ohio Convention, Cedar Point, July 21, 
22, 23 and 24, 1925. 

Pennsylvania Convention, 
January, 1926. 

Wisconsin Convention, Milwaukee, July 
28, 29 and 30, 1925. 


Battle Creek, 


Harrisburg, 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 21, 22 and 23, 1925. 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 19, 1925. 

National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 20, 1925. 


National Wallpaper Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation Convention, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, July 13, 1925. 

Opening Wallpaper Season, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, July 14, 1925. 
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accomplished and are counting up, 
increased distribution and prof 
during the remainder of the year | 
justify what they individually h 
looked for when the year opened, — 
some lines of business disappointi; 
progress thus far has been too e; 
dent to be disputed, and in others t 
margin of profit over cost has be 
undeniably small. For industry as 
whole, however, the statement hol 
that business is fulfilling every re 
sonably hopeful expectation, and it 
clear that many of the expressions 
disappointment which are heard 2 
not a reflection of true conditions 
much as they are a reaction frome 
pectations that got too much impet 
when the year began. 

“Statistical comparisons indice 
that business as a whole is going fe 
ward in more than normal volume,’ 


SUMMER CONVENTIONS 


T is the day of the summer co 
| ventions of the master painter ai 

decorator. As this issue of Ti 
PAINTERS MAGAUINE goes to pri 
the Canadian association is meeting 
Chatham, Ontario. This organi: 
tion has a proud record of more th 
a score of years. The men of 1 
craft in Canada come together for 
serious purpose—the advancement 
their craft. The Chatham conventi 
promises to keep up to the standai 
that have been set in the other cit 
of the Dominion. 

The New Jersey association follo 
July 14, 15, 16 and 17, meeting 
Asbury Park. A large attendance 
the rule at the New Jersey meet 
and this year will be no exception. 
_ One of the important meetings 
the summer will be that of the Int 
national Executive Board, which | 
been called for Battle Creek, Mic 
gan, on July 20. A report of the w 
and means committee, which has be 
considering the financial interests 
the association, the program and ti 
of the next International conventi 
to be held in Philadelphia, will 
among the matters discussed. 

The Michigan convention will 
held in Battle Creek immediately f 
lowing the International Board me 
ing. 

The Ohio convention will meet 
following week, at Cedar Point, J 
21, 22, 23 and 24. The Wisconsin 
sociation meets at Milwaukee J 
28, 29 and 30, while the New Y« 
association meets at Westmins 
Park, in the Thousand Islands, J 
27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. In August 
Illinois association meets in Els 
August 4, 5, 6 and 7, and the M 
souri-Kansas association at Columl 
Missouri, August 10, 11 and 12. 

Attend your convention. Bring th 
of your craft who are not membe 
It is a time of opportunity for y 
and for him. 
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“One of the best things that 
ever came the painter’s way” 


“We have used the Never Fail Plan for 
the past 7 or 8 years with good success. 
It is a business-getter for the painter.” 

—Liday Brothers, Thurmont, Md. 
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IDAY BROTHERS have good reasons 
for being enthusiastic about the Never 
Fail Plan. They find it helps to swing big 


the aid of this Plan. The best part of the Never 
Fail Plan is that it works with consistent success 
year after year. 


The Never Fail Plan is exceedingly simple to 
use. There is nothing to prevent its helping you 
as it has many other 
painters. You will find 
that it carries a story 
about paint that few 
property owners Cat 
ignore. 


painting contracts and contracts that are 
especially hard to get. They use it to aid 
in keeping busy all through the 
year. 


These painters have learned 
that the Never Fail Plan can 
bring more than one job ata 
time. When they used it in 
November, last year, to get a 
contract for one house, they 
wrote, “instead of getting one 
house we landed fifteen and will 
get nine more if the weather 
proves fit.” 


The Liday Brothers on the 
job. These painters use 
Dutch Boy white-lead ex- 
tensively. This house is a 


Dutch Boy job. 


“egue Oe 
yous 

This is a splendid record, but 
is not unusual for Never Fail 
Plan users. If you could glance 
through our files, you would find 
scores of letters from master 
painters in all parts of the coun- 
try who have kept busy in so- 
called dull seasons and increased 
their business and profits with 


One of the Liday Brothers, 
paint contractors of Thur- 
mont, Md., in business for 
30 years. 


Find out about the Never Fail Plan today. 
Let it start working for you now. Simply 
fill out the attached coupon and mail it 
to our nearest branch office. This puts 


| National Lead Company, 
| 
| 
you under no obligation. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gentlemen: Please send me detail of your Never Fail 
Plan. Tell me how it can help me in getting more 
painting jobs in my locality. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 
316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros Co., 437 Chestnut St. 
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In a world that is constantly changing 
you can always rely on 


MAPAZ 


It is uniformly pure French Process Zinc 
Oxide—The New Jersey Zinc Company’s 
Green Seal— ground in refined linseed oil 
and nothing else. 

MAPAZ is always the same—in appear- 
ance and performance. 

Packed in 12, 25 and 50 pound kegs. 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc. 
160 Front Street, New York City 


Mapaz 1s also manufactured by 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CoO., INC. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


“‘That’s right. 
The ad says 


Pure’’. 
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ro THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


HE message from your secre- 
tary this month will reach you 


just about the time that the 
International Executive Board is in 
session, and many of the other 
July conventions 
over, or about to 
open, therefore 
it will not be ad- 
visable to dis- 
cuss sub jects 
that are to be 
taken up or sug- 
gested, as they 
will be brought 
to you in the 
August — issue. 
The one _ topic 
upon which too 
much discussion 
is impossible is 
organization and 
increase of 
mem ber ship. 
This is vital for 
the future of 
our association, 
a8 and necessary to 
our industry to keep it up to the 
standard we hope to maintain. 
In former requests through the 
trade journals you have been asked 
to advise your officers of localities in 
your immediate vicinities where or- 
Yanization does not as yet exist and 
where it is desirable, and such other 
information as you may have to bring 
about organization, and to date only 
‘three requests have been received, 
and all of these have been taken care 
of by your officers to the satisfaction 
_ of the localities and to the interest of 
‘the International. The one that has 
_ progressed the most and stands out 


: an example for others to follow 


Carl Dabelstein 


will be worth your while to give a 

little attention to, and see if it can- 
not be duplicated to advantage else- 
This is the Queens County 
Association of Contracting Painters 
with headquarters in Rockaway, N. he 


Queens County Organization 
HIS territory has been in need 


this necessity has been recognized by 
he officers of the New York State 
sociation, who have made repeated 
fforts to organize the craft there 


of organization for years, and — 


with no apparent results. Through 
corresponding with individuals and 
through magazine articles the work 
had been continued until last March, 
when a request was made by one of 
the more energetic painters in the 
locality to the president of the New 
York State association, Mr. Alfred E. 
Joy. He, knowing the work that had 
been done and the desirability of 
forming an organization in Queens 
county, got in touch with the secre- 
tary of the Nassau county association 
(the county adjoining) and with my- 
self as International secretary, to an- 
swer the request of Mr. A. Klein and 
call upon him at the appointed time. 


The informal meeting found ten 
men willing to organize, and through 
the efforts of the officers of the State 
and International associations, the 
the new association was given a name, 
and officers were elected. Mr. John 
P. Poley was elected president; Mr. 
Olsen, vice-president ; and Mr. Adolph 
Klein, secretary. By-laws and con- 
stitution were drawn up, and a re- 
quest for a charter from the State ap- 
plied for. These formal steps having 
been completed, the association pro- 
ceeded to develop under the care of 
ts officers, with the recommendation 
to call on the State and International 


-for any assistance necessary, which 


was done. 

The result of the energetic efforts 
of the local officers, especially the in- 
terest and effort of their efficient sec- 
retary, Mr. Klein, was a get-together 
meeting and banquet arranged for 
June 25—this is just four months 
after the first meeting of organiza- 
tion. To this meeting all desirable 
men in the craft in the locality were 
invited, also the neighboring associa- 
tion, as well as the salesmen of the 
locality who did their part in spread- 
ing the news of the good work in or- 
ganizing it, and helped materially in 
bringing together the large gathering. 
When it came time about 7 o’clock 
P. M. to take our seats at the tables 
where the banquet was prepared, one 
hundred and forty sat down to din- 
ner, which was served with all the 
necessary trimmings. The wonderful 
spirit of fellowship shown by those 
attending was soon manifested by the 
enthusiastic manner in which the re- 


marks of the president, Mr. Polly, 
were received, and the cheers that 
went up when it became known that 
the original ten had become an asso- 
ciation of thirty-six, and hoped by this 
gathering to even double that figure. 

The speakers of the evening were: 
Mr. Alfred E. Joy, New York State 
president; Mr. Carl H. Dabelstein, 
International secretary; Mr. Henry 
D. Moeller, chairman of the Confer- 
ence Board; Mr. George B. Case, past 
president of the Brooklyn Decorative 
Employers’ association ; Senator 
George Whigelt, of Staten Island ; 
Mr. Frank Doudera, president of the 
Brooklyn association; Mr. E. P. Jones, 
of the National Lead company; Mr. 
George Bell, of W.-H. S: Lloyd com- 
pany, manufacturers of wall paper ; 
Mr. Leo Schultz, secretary of the 
Nassau. county association. All the 
speakers confined themselves to the 
particular part that their respective 
associations did to make the various 
associations function as a whole. 

The meeting adjourned at 11 
o’clock P. M., everyone going home 
realizing that the evening was well 
spent. 


ates reason for bringing the de- 

tails of this meeting to the at- 
tention of the International is to 
show what I, as your International 
secretary, think is necessary in order 
to sell organization. First, we must 
have the names of the desirable men 
in the locality. Second, we must have 
the cooperation of the association 
nearest the locality to be organized, 
and with these two and the State as- 
sociation co-operating, the territory 
can be circularized, and this cir- 
cularizing can be kept up until such 
time as local interest is shown. Then 
comes the third and last, Organiza- 
tion, for without local enthusiasm, or- 
ganization 1s impossible. Therefore, 
the request is made for leads to be 
sent your International officers to es- 
tablish this ground work, just as it 
was in Queens county, for an Inter- 
national officer to travel around the 
country without having the ground 
work well prepared is an absolute 
waste of time. The International as- 
sociation will grow just as fast as the 
interest of its members makes it possi- 
ble through co-operation. 
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Sizing for Ceilings 

HICAGO, Ill., F. B.—Replying to your 

' question as to how to overcome the 
trouble that you have been having with 
hard oiling, gloss oiling or varnish sizing 
for ceilings and walls. You state that 
the kalsomining doesn’t turn out right 
and that you always have to give two 
coats. It turns out streaky and cloudy. 


There are several possible causes for 
the trouble mentioned by you, as follows: 
Most painters use their varnish too heavy 
and thereby produce a surface which is 
too glossy for the kalsomine to adhere to 
properly. The kalsomine slides and slips 
and covers the ceiling only in streaks 
and spots. This will produce a cloudy 
and streaky effect, as described by you. 

Another cause of the trouble is through 
the accidental or careless use of brushes 
containing oil. The oil prevents the size 
from drying thoroughly hard and strikes 
through the kalsomine and will continue 
to do so on damp days particularly. The 
same trouble can be caused through using 
pots or containers which have been used 
for oil. All brushes, pots and containers 
should be scrupulously and thoroughly 
cleaned out before being used for this 
purpose. ‘ 

The varnish should be thinned with 
benzine so that it will produce a half 
gloss and then before kalsomining the 
ceiling should be sponged over with luke- 
warm water containing a little of the 
kalsomine. This will remove the gloss 
and act as a kind of additional size over 
which the kalsomine will spread evenly 
and solid. 

Another method of using the varnish 
as a size to prepare for kalsomine is 
to throw a handful of plaster into a pot 
of varnish and keep it stirred up while 
using. This will give a slight degree of 
roughness to the ceiling, which will also 
act as a binder for the kalsomine and 
insure a good, smooth and solid job. 

Now, after having taken all of these 
precautions another fruitful cause of 
trouble will be the use of inferior var- 
nish. It is a mistake to buy a varnish 
because it is a few cents cheaper. It 
is better to pay for the best ceiling var- 
nish or hard oil than to spend your time 
trying to save a penny with the cheap 
varnish and losing dollars washing off 
and rekalsoming. Your dealer will be 
glad to supply you with a varnish es- 
pecially made for this purpose, and it is 
not fair to expect perfect results from 
a cheap hard oil that was intended to be 
used for another purpose. 

Many painters have, because of the 
trouble resulting from the use of var- 
nish, adopted the practice of preparing 
all of their ceilings with white shellac 
thinned with denatured alcohol. 


Stains on Surface 
ONTCLAIR, N. J., A. B. gays: I 
would like to know why it is that 
after I have given two coats of flat paint, 
on walls that have been previously 


painted, the old spots and stains appear 
on the surface? What is done to prevent 
the spots from coming out on the sur- 
face? 

In order to avoid old spots and stains 
showing through flat coat paint, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that a priming coat be 
applied composed of white lead, oil and 
turpentine. In other words the founda- 
tion must have a solid body upon which 
to apply the flat coat. It is a mistake 
to expect good results from two coats of 
flat paint. Good practice dictates that 
the coat immediately preceding the flat 
coat should have a solid body and a 
gloss finish, and that all flat spots, porous 


Weathered Oak Finish 
HW YORIGW Res hrerie askees Could 
you please inform me how to pro- 
duce a weathered or silvered finish on 
oak wood? 


To produce a weathered or silvered 
finish on new oak wood, give the wood 
a thin coat of paint composed of white 
lead, lamp black and burnt umber. This 
paint must be so mixed as to produce 
a flat finish, say three-quarters turpentine, 
one-quarter linseed oil, a small quantity 
of dryers. Apply with a stiff brush, and 
rub out as dry as possible. When this 
coat is thoroughly dry and hard, after 
forty-eight hours, apply a coat of rather 
thick white paint composed of white 
lead thinned with turpentine and oil and 
dryers. This may be wiped off with cot- 
ton waste or a cheesecloth pad in such 
a way as to leave the white paint in 
the pores and a thin glaze over the warm, 
gray ground. It will require a little prac- 
tice and experimenting to obtain the de- 
sired tint and weathereu effect. 


Decorating Porcelain 


(See Pa. HE S-2 Crock- 
ery or porcelain is glazed and dec- 
orated with special vitrifiable colors made 
especially for that purpose and after 
they have to be fired in a specially con- 
trived xiln. The special glazing colors 
referred to may be purchased from deal- 
ers in artists’ materials, and after paint- 
ing and glazing, the firing is done by 
people engaged in that business. The 
addresses of such may, of course, be ob- 
tained from the dealer frrm whom you 
purchase your colors. 


Wall Paper and Oil Colors 
ITTSBURGH, Pa., J. R. H.—Replying 
to your question, how to match sam- 
ples of wall paper in oil colors? We find 
that this paper can be matched by mix- 
ing with white lead small quantities of 
chrome green (dark) and chrome yel- 
low (light) with a slight touch of Prus- 
sian blue (not very much blue). Mix up 
your white lead ready for use and add the 
chrome green, then the chrome yellow, 
and, if needed, add the blue. Proceed 
carefully and slowly, to avoid getting 
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the tint too dark. We advise the use of 
tube colors, particularly if the quantity 
of paint or size of job is not too large. 
The colors are ground finer and it is more 
economical. We also advise that the 
tinting colors be broke up in oil or turps 
before being added to the white paint. 
This will enable you to mix more quickly 
and enable you to control the strength 
of the color and avoid disappointments 
when the color is stra’‘ned t:rovg1 cheese 
cloth, before use. 


Definition of Sparckling 
EW BRIGHTON, N. Y., T. M. C— 
Complying with your request for 
detail information concerning the term 
“Sparckling”’ frequently employed by the 
painter to describe a certain preparatory 
work, we would say “Sparckling” refers 
to the mixture and application of a 
plastic material made up by the painter 
to use instead of putty, to fill up holes 
and uneven places upon woodwork be- 
fore painting. The method of using it 
is as follows: After the priming coat of 
paint is applied the holes and uneven 
places on woodwork are roughly trowled 
over with “sparckling” and, when thor- 
oughly dry and hard it is rubbed down 
and polished over with sandpaper 
placed on a block of wood. By this means, 
and especially when used Ly men who 
are accustomed to the work, all brush 
marks and rough places are obliterated 
and smoothed over, leaving a perfectly 
smooth surface similar to the surface 
that is made by the automobile painter 
using “rough stuff.” It may then be 
painted upon and brought up by several 
coats of paint and enameled to produce 
a perfect job of high-class enamel. So 
far as we can trace “Sparckle”’ was 
originated in Sweden and was introduced 
into this country by the Swedish and 
German painters and apparently the best 
workmen in the use of it are the Swedes 
or Danes. “Sparckle”’ is made in vari- 
ous ways and by various formulas, but 
the common formula used by most paint- 
ers is as follows: Ordinary kalsomine 
is prepared for use in the usual manner, 
but a little heavier than usual. 


Exterior Painting 

RANTFORD, Ont., subscriber writes: 
I would be pleased to learn through 
your excellent magazine what you can 
tell me of the qualities of lithopone when 
used as a paint for outside work when 
prepared with boiled or raw linseed oil 
tand how it is affected by adding a per- 

centage of white lead? 


In response to your inquiry regarding 
the qualities of lithopone when used as 
a paint for outside work. Experience in- 
dicates that very satisfactory results are 
gotten when it is combined with zinc or 
either boiled or raw linseed oil. While 
we do not advocate the addition of white 
lead, we do not believe any disastrous 
results would follow the use of a paint 
made of lithopone and white lead. 
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W.N.MATTHEWS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


STLOUIS.USA 


3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. ST.LOUIS,U.S.A. 
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\ A JIDEN your field of work —in- 

crease your profits by using 
Matthews Mechanical Painting Equip- 
ment in connection with the other tools 
of the painting trade. Theabove letter 
is one chosen from many we have re- 
ceived from Matthews Mechanical 
Painting Equipment owners. Itis proof 
of the dependability of this equipment. 
Write today for information on your 
particular needs. 


Write today 
for our free 
booklet 
‘*Painting 
for Profit’’ 
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Homes are painted with EAGLE for 


its endurance and great beauty 


HIS lovely Texarkana home of Mr. Noah 
P. Sanderson —like a great many of the fine 
homes of Texas—is protected and beautified 
with Eagle White Lead in Oil, Pure Old Dutch 
Process. A paint film to withstand effectively the 
test of Texas weather—and remain beautifully 


white — must have those qualities 
which have won for Eagle the friend- 
ship of painter and home-owner alike 
since 1843. 

Charles D, and Chilton Earl Miles, 
brothers, of Texarkana, the painting 
contractors for this job, use Eagle be- 
cause it is their easiest way of giving 
complete satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers. They.use it because it is so 
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easy to mix and brush, stays white so long, affords 
such enduring beauty to a home. 

The great popularity of Eagle White Lead 
in Oil has not come in a moment. It is a steady 
growth over the 82 years during which Eagle 
White Lead has been preserving and beautify- 


ing the homes of America. 

Eagle is still produced by the Old 
Dutch Process of slow sure corro- 
sion, requiring approximately ninety 
days—a process costly to the manu- 
facturer but necessary to the produc- 
tion of the finest material. 

If you have any paint problems 
needing solution, write to our Help- 
the-Painter Department. 


EAGLE ‘White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY - 879-G 208 South La Salle Street » Chicago 
Producers of lead and allied products 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


Sales Offices 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 


Manufacturing Plants 
CINCINNATI NEWARK GALENA, KAS, HENRYETTA, OKLA. PICHER,OKLA, CHICAGO 
FAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, = ARCO, ILL, JOPLIN, MO. —- HILLSBORO, ILI. | ONTARIO, OKLA, 
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AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


A Workmen’s Compensation 
Aspect 
N employee, who, after quitting, re- 
turns to his employer’s premises for 
the sole purpose of receiving wages due 
is not acting in the “course of employ- 
ment” in such sense as to be entitled to 
an award under a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act on being injured accidentally 
while on such premises, holds the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court in the late case of Olson Vs. 
Hurlbert-Sherman Hotel Company, 206 
New York Supplement, 427. 
Claimant quit her employment on Sat- 
urday. Monday she returned to the hotel 
for her pay, but the housekeeper told her 


* to return on some other morning. Claim- 


ant returned Thursday, and, while de- 
parting from the premises, fell and in- 
jured a leg. ~ 

The State Industrial Board allowed an 
award on a theory that the accident was 
sustained in the course of employment, 
but the court set the award aside and 
dismissed the claim, saying: 

“Whatever may be the rroper rule to 
apply to the employee who, upon quitting 
his employment, is injured upon the 
premises while proceeding with reason- 
able dispatch and directness to the office 
to get his pay, we have no such case 
here. There must come a time when the 
relationship of master and servant ends, 
and, on the grounds of convenience to 
both, the period of that relationship may 
be deemed to cover impliedly a reason- 
able interval of time and space for the 
employee to get his pay and leave the 
premises. 

“We think that, if he leaves the prem- 
ises without getting his pay, the sole re- 
lationship that remains is that of debtor 
and creditor. y ofeelt ws note reason: 
able to say that the employer is ab- 
solved from the responsibility of safely 
conducting the employee from his bench 
to a place where he becomes again a part 
of the general public. That status hav- 
ing been regained, he is no longer an em- 
ployee, and, if injured on a subsequent 
visit to the plant to get his pay, or his 
tools, or other personal property, the ac- 
cident may be said to arise out of his em- 
ployment, but it cannot be said to be in 
the course of it. Claimant was not in- 
jured in the course of her employment, 
and the award was improperly made.” 


Tenant’s Liability for Repairs 
ONCERNING defendant tenant’s li- 
ability for deterioration of leased 
premises, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
said in a recent case (126 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 461): 

The requireemnt of the covenant was to 
surrender the premises ‘in as good a 
state and condition as reasonable use 
thereof will permit, damages by the ele- 
ments excepted.’ It was not an unqual- 
ified covenant to surrender the premises 
in good condition, as the plaintiff argues 
and as the trial judge assumed. Nor, 
under the lessee’s covenant to surrender 
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the premises ‘in as good a state and con- 
dition as reasonable use thereof will 
permit, damages by the elements ex- 
cepted,’ the tenant is not liable for the 
ordinary wear and tear or reasonable use 
of the premises; and their condition at 
the time he took possession is a material 
consideration, because his duty as to de- 
livering them up in good repair is a ~om- 
parative one only, dependent upon their 
nature, quality, and the condition at tne 
time he executed the lease... . 

“And in an action (such as this) by 
the lessor for breach of covenant in a 
lease to deliver up the premises ‘in as 
good a state and condition as reasonable 
use thereof will permit, damages by the 
elements excepted,’ the measure of dam- 


“ages is the amount required to restore the 


premises to the condition they were in 
at the beginning of the lease; due allow- 
ance being made for reasonable use and 
wear and the operation of the elements.” 


An “Independent”? Contractor 


N the case of Baldwin vs. Marion 
Malleable Iron Works (145 North- 
eastern Reporter, 559), decided by the 
Appellate Court of Indiana, question was 
raised as to whether Baldwin was en- 
titled to an award under the Indiana 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for injury 
received while working on a smoke stack. 
It was decided that he was not an “em- 
ployee” in such sense as to be covered 
by the Act. 

It appears that Baldwin was a steeple- 
jack and contracted with the Iron Works 
Company to do certain work, including 
the painting of a smoke stack. Nothing 
was said as to what he should be paid 
for his work, nor as to help he might 
have in doing the work, nor as to when 
the job was to be completed. Without the 
consent or knowledge of the company, 
Baldwin induced one Meredith to assist 
him in the work, on an understanding 
that they would divide the net earnings. 
While the work was in progress one of 
the stacks fell and both men were in- 
jured. Later Baldwin employed another 
steeple-jack to finish the job and was paid 
in full for his work. Neither Baldwin 
nor Meredith were placed on the com- 
pany’s payroll. 

The Industrial Board of Indiana made 
an award in Baldwin’s favor under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
company appealed. Sustaining the ap- 
peal and setting the award aside, the Ap- 
pellate Court said: 

“The question for determination is 
whether, under the facts above stated, 
appellee [Baldwin] was a contractor, or 
was an employee within the meaning of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. (Laws 
1915, c. 106). 

“Tt clearly appears from the evidence 
that appellee was given the contract for 
the work he was to do. No one knew 
better than appellee the nature of the 
contract, and he as a witness in his own 
behalf stated that he ‘understood’ that he 
‘had the entire job.’ After securing the 
work Baldwin associated Meredith with 
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him as an equal partner, and they did the 
work in their own way, with their tools 
and appliances, and without supervision 
or control by appellant. When by reason 
of their injuries Baldwin and Meredith 
were unable to go on with the work, 
Baldwin employed and paid another 
steeple-jack to complete the job, knowing, 
as he testified, that he ‘could get no 
pay’ till the job was completed. Ap- 
pellee, as a professional steeple-jack hav- 
ing a contract for the entire job, could 
not have been treated as an employee and 
discharged, nor could he have terminated 
the contract at his pleasure. 


“The mere fact that the amount to be 
paid for the job was not fixed by the 
parties did not make Baldwin an em- 
ployee. Under such circumstances the 
legal presumption would be that Bald- 
win was to receive what the job would 
be reasonably worth, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that he was to furnish 
the necessary tools and ladders. It fol- 
lows that Baldwin was a contractor of 
the work to be done, and that the Board 
erred in holding that he was an em- 
ployee of appellant.” 


Delays in Enforcing Judgments 
6¢¥ SEIZED money in a local bank on 

a bill owing me,” writes an Hast- 
ern painting contractor. “The debtor 
furnished bond [presumably to release 
the garnishment]. My lawyer put the 
case through the district court, more 
than a month ago, but judgment has not 
yet been rendered. I have bills to pay, 
but cannot on account of this delay in 
collecting what is due me. Although I 
can buy all the supplies I want, I feel 
humiliated. Could you tell me the cause 
of the delay, and what I can do to hurry 
the decision?” 

Our correspondent should ask his at- 
torney to explain the cause of the delay. 
If no satisfactory explanation is given 
another attorney should be consulted. 


However, delays of this kind are by 
no means unsual. Entry of final judg- 
ment is often delayed by application of 
the unsuccessful party for a new trial. 
Sometimes, the court defers a decision 
to enable the respective attorneys to sub- 
mit legal authorities on disputed ques- 
tions of law. There are numerous other 
causes for delays. 


A client, of course, has a thorough 
right to be advised by his attorney con- 
cerning the progress of a case and to 
be told the cause of delays. Therefore, 
the client should feel no hesitancy in 
asking for such explanations. Sometimes, 
an attorney is inconsiderate in these mat- 
ters. When that happens, the client 
should “give him the air” and get a law- 
yer who is willing to make reasonable ex- 
planations. But, very often, a client is 
unreasonable in his attitude, failing to 
repose proper confidence in his attorney. 
The proper course is to hire a courteous, 
dependable attorney in the first instance, 
and trust to his bringing things to as 
speedy and successful end as possible. 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator 


ERE we are again, all you 
Cross Worders, with 135 
easy ones that all of you can 

solve, especially the painters and 
decorators. If you are bothered with 


ACROSS 
1. A popular paint pigment, 
9. Material left after distilling off the 
volatile of turpentine. 
10.'An inclosed space. 


12. Shallow open dish. 

14. An implement used for cleaning. 
16. A sack, a pouch. 

18. A vegetable. 

21. The resin lac (shortened). 

23. Recording secretary (abbr.). 

24. Steward in the houses of princes. 
27. Exclamation. 

28. A Japanese statesman. 

29. To fasten with needle and thread. 
30. A sailor. 

31. Consumed. 

32. Germanium (symbol). 

33. A native compound. 

34. Industrious insect. 

36. Printer’s measure. 

37. Theodore Roosevelt, Pres. (abbr.). 
38. Electrical unit. 

39. British general in America (initials). 
41. Cry of sheep. 

43. A kind of tree. 

44. The “Palmetto State” (abbr.). 

5. High priest of Israel. 

46. Anger. 

48. American Legion of Honor (Abbr.). 
49. Greek letter. 

50. Name unknown (abbr.). 

51. One who enamels. 

53. Aluminum (symbol). 

54. To place. 

56. A Western tribe of Indians. 

57. A pronoun. 

58. The sun. 

62. A machine used in cotton countries. 
63. Paint, a Property of light. 

66. A mountain nymph. 

68. That which refines or makes smooth. 


Cn iW ed 


No. 24 across put an “S” in the first 
Space and an “L” in the last space 
and then the rest will be easy— 
maybe. Get out on the back porch 
in the shade, grab a sharp lead pen- 
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DOWN 
1. To succeed. 
2. Savior of men (Latin, abbr.). 
3. Four. 
4. A number middle letter omitted. 
5. Note of diatonic scale. 
6. To make a mistake. 
7. Diphthong. 
8. A barrier. 
9. A fragment of cloth. 
11. Ship’s call when in distress. 
12. An adhesive substance used by paper 
hangers. 
13. Stakes in quoits. 
15. Finest glass. 
16. To make shining. 
17. The utmost coloring matter. 
18. A seat in church. 
19. To do. 
20. A vopular liauid for finishing floors 
and woodwork. 
22. Drugs. 
25. Born. 
26. A sound of laughter. 
33. Celestial sphere. 
35. The highest point. 
40. A much used cement. 


42. Associate of Royal Academy (abbr.). 


43. The whole. 

44. To dye, to color. 

47. Australian bird. 

48. Fermented liquid. 

52. And so forth. 

55. Privileges of tenants. 

57. Concealed. 

59. To cut off. 

60. The color of gold in heraldry. 
61. Native metal. 

62. An aeriform elastic liquid. 
64. Behold. 

65. An Eastern State (abbr.). 
66. An exclamation. 

67. Comparative suffix. 


cil—you won’t need a dictionary. 
Who'll be the first to report this 
month? 


Last Month’s Solution 
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TEST HARDNESS OF VARNISH 


The United States Bureau of Standards 
has the following to say about investiga- 
tions relating to the effect of humidity 
on the hardness of varnish:— 

During the past month hardness meas- 
urements have been made on samples of. 
varnish received for test in the bureau’s 
laboratory. For this work the swinging 
beam method, as described by Walker 
and Steele in Circular 229, of the Paint 
manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, has been employed. 

The market effect of humidity on these 
measurements was brought out on a very 
humid day in the laboratory. For in- 
stance, a spar varnish was a drying pe- 
riod of two days showed a hardness fac- 
tor of 333, the relative humidity being 
50 percent. At four days, with a humid- 
ity of 60 percent, the hardness factor was 
.387. At six days, with a humidity of 80 
percent, the hardness factor was only .240, 
while at seven days, with a humidity of 
50 percent, the hardness factor was .447. 
The marked decrease in hardness factor 
on the sixth day, when the humidity was 
80 percent, is noteworthy. 


MANAGES BERRY SALES 


At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Berry Brothers, varnish man- 
ufacturers, Detroit, June 9, Harold G. 
May was appointed general sales man- 
ager. In his new position Mr. May will 
have complete charge of sales activities 
in the United States, Canada and foreign 
countries. Mr. May has been with Berry 
Brothers for a number of years as office 
manager, comptroller and assistant to 
the general manager. 


C. F. Beatty has been appointed sales 
manager for the Master Painters’ Supply 
Company. His new duties are in addi- 
tion to those of advertising manager for 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, New York. 


William J. Cummings, of the Chicago 
office of the Hilo Varnish corporation, 
has been elected chairman of the paint, 
oil, varnish and wallpaper division of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men. 


AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


Canton’s citizens admire 


The First Trust and Savings Bank,Canton, 
Ohio, and its main banking room, which 
was redecorated with Dutch Boy white- 


lead and flatting oil. 
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“Gray the Painter,” who did 
this job and whose work was 
praised bythe citizens of Canton. 


this job of “Gray the Painter” 


HEN the First Trust and Savings Bank 

of Canton, Ohio, recently had its main 
banking room redecorated, all Canton was in- 
vited to come in and inspect the job. For it was 
an unusual piece of decorating, ‘‘the only one 
of its kind in Canton.”’ 


The citizens came and admired the beautiful 
effects. They pronounced the job a real master- 
piece of decoration. Then a placard caught 
their attention. It informed them that the 
work was that of a Canton man, “‘Gray the 
Painter.’’ You can imagine what a boost that 
was for Gray. 


In telling how he achieved these effects, Gray 
gives a very large share of credit to the 
paint, which he mixed of Dutch Boy 
white-lead and flatting oil. ‘“‘That is 
really the only paint for a high-class 
decorative job,’”’ says Gray. 


“Tt covers more yardage, works 
smoother and easier. Softer effects can 
be obtained. Tinting is more rapid. 


With it there is more economy in every respect.” 


Not only Gray, but painters everywhere are 
building reputations and getting new contracts 
by producing beautiful interiors by using Dutch 
Boy flatting oil with white-lead. Dutch Boy 
flatting oil comes in one- and five-gallon cans. 
No drier, no turpentine, no linseed oil has to 
be added. It is complete in itself. 


Some of the charming effects you can get 
with Dutch Boy white-lead and flatting oil are 
described in our new booklet, ‘‘ Wall Effects of 
Distinction for the Home.”’ 


If you haven’t already received a copy, 
write our nearest branch for one today. 


NAELONALSLEAD, COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak 
Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; 
San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


| 
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( New Jersey 


ZINC 


I 


Not all of them are doing so yet, but many 


of the smartest master painters are using 
paste labelled - 40-40-20 - Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO : PITTSBURGH : CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO 


~cessity for great activity 


21-24. 
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CONNECTICUT HOLDS OUTING 
OF PAINTERS AND SALESMEN 


One hundred and fifty master painters 
and decorators and paint salesmen of 
Gonnecticut came together for their an- 
nual summer outing at Tabard Inn, Mor- 
ris Cove, on Long Island Sound, Thurs- 
day, June 25. A steady drizzle of rain 
did not dampen their enthusiasm though 
jit did necessitate the cancellation of the 
program of athletic contests that had 
been scheduled for the morning and aft- 
ernoon and made the ecard tables indoors 
more popular than usual. 

The outing was arranged by Frank 
J. Allman, representing the Connecticut 
‘Society of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, and C. E. Hammond, secretary 
of the Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s 
club. A buffet luncheon, arranged on 
long tables, was served during the day, 
and was followed by a chicken dinner 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. As there 
were no games and races the prizes were 
awarded after the dinner by a system 
of drawings. President Winslow, of the 
salesmen’s organization; J. L. White, 
past president of the organization; 
President H. W. Nelson, of the Connecti- 
eut Society of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, and others, talked on the value 
of organization and co-opertaion. 


During the morning the quarterly meet- 
ing of the master painters and decorators 
organization was held, presided over by 
President Nelson. John Wheeler, of 
Waterbury, told of the arrangements 
that were being made for the annual 
convention of the Connecticut society, 
which will be held in Waterbury next 
January 13 and 14. He reported that 
letters had already been sent to the 
entire membership, urging their at- 
tendance. 

H. M. Walsh, chairman of the Trade 
School committee, reported that steady 
advancement of the apprenticeship 
training plan in Connecticut was being 
made, telling of the organization of a 
new class with twenty apprentices which 
has just been started in Waterbury. He 
said that every association member had 
pledged himself to take one or two boys 
into his shop as apprentices. 

Mr. Walsh, as Connecticut representa- 
tive on the International executive 
board, was instructed to urge the ne- 
in the pro- 
motion of establishment of trade schools, 
at the meeting of the board to be held 
in Battle Creek, Mich., July 20. 

There will be no more meetings of the 
Connecticut board until September. 


SECRETARY KRAUSE ISSUES 
LAST CALL FOR CONVENTION 


Secretary Conrad Krause has issued a 
final call to all master painters and dec- 
orators, urging their attendance at the 

annual convention of the Ohio associa- 
tion, which will be held at Cedar Point, 
On Lake Erie near Sandusky, July 
He has received promises from 
President F. M. Michael and General 
Secretary Carl H. Dabelstein, assuring 
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FRANK J. ALLMAN 


him that they will be present on the 
second day of the convention, Wednes- 
day, July 22, following their attendance 
at the meeting of the International ex- 
ecutive board, which meets at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, July 20. 


PRESIDENT MICHAEL CALLS 
IOWA BOARD MEETING 


President F. M. Michael, of the In- 
ternational association, and secretary of 
the Iowa State association, has issued 
the following call for a meeting of the 
Iowa Executive Board for July 16, at 
Cedar Rapids: 


Our mid-summer executive board 
will meet at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
on July 16, 1925. We must plan our 
January convention. We want to 
know what are your troubles? What 
can the (ftate association do for 


you? What subjects do you want 
papers on? What do you want dem- 
onstrated? Help us to make the 


coming convention worth while. 
President Linnane invites you to 
meet with us so why not take a va- 
cation for the day and meet us at 
Cedar Rapids July 16, 1925? 


FIRE IN ASBURY PARK 


Fire started in the paint shop of HE. 
J. Stroud, 608 Main street, Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, May 6. The damage to the 
building, in which three trucks of the 
sign painting company were lost, and 
many barrels of oil, together with the 
damage to the Howland store and apart- 
ment block, was fixed at $50,000. 


CHICAGO MUTUALS REPORT 
MANY ADVANCE STEPS 


E. R. Oxnam, business manager of the 
Painters and Decorators Mutual Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, makes the following 
progressive report: 

Our association has grown from 
about seventy members to nearly 
three hundred in the last seven 
months, and although we have in- 
creased our initiation fee from 
twenty-five dollars per member, 
first to fifty dollars and now one 
hundred dollars, we are_ steadily 
growing. We hope through the Mu- 
tual association alone, to have se- 
cured enough new members to again 
win the cup for the State of Illi- 
nois at the International convention 
at Philadelphia. 

We distributed a booklet and a 
pamphlet at a booth we had during 
Boys Week at the municipal pier 
in Chicago. The Painters and Dec- 
orators School was the only trade 
school represented, but on account 
of its success and the opportunity of 
presenting to the boy of sixteen to 
twenty years of age, ideas as to a 
trade or vocation, the other trade 
schools will be invited next year. 

Other associations may be _ inter- 
ested in knowing what service is be- 
ing rendered our membership, and 
we are pleased to submit the fol- 
lowing: Over $5,000 has been col- 
lected in past due accounts and 
old bills for our membership. We 
have a master policy for fleet in- 
surance for our members’ trucks 
and cars, thereby saving them 25 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. premium on their 
insurance; we maintain a free em- 
ployment bureau which enables us 
to keep the good mechanics em- 
ployed by mutual members, and 
makes the lending of men possible 
among our fellow contractors, with 
an assurance that the original em- 
ployer can get his good men back 
when he needs them. Possibly the 
greatest good to our membership and 
yet the most intangible, is the 
education of the master painter as 
to prices, manner of doing work, and 
the harmony that now exists between 
the journeyman painter and the so- 
called “Boss” painter. 

We have an greement with the 
General Acceptance Company of 
Chicago, for a time payment plan 
that is cheaper and more elastic 
than any so far presented. Under 
this plan the owner pays 10 
per cent. to twenty per cent. down, 
and may get from two months to 
twenty-four months to pay, at the 
rate of 1 per cent. per month plus 
1 per cent. on the remaining un- 
paid balance. In figuring this out 
under the ten months’ plan as 
presented by the finance company 
with the 20 per cent. paid down, 
you will readily see that our 11 
per cent. for ten months is cheaper 
than the 9 per cent. figured on the 
contract price. Another feature 
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about it is that for periods less 
than ten months, the owner has the 
benefit of the saving. 

We now have sixteen locals in the 
CLLY: Or Chicago and _ Vicinity, 
thereby creating a family of master 
painters in every section of the city. 
This does two things. It decen- 
tralizes activity from the main of- 
fice, making all these district chair- 
men and secretaries responsible for 
their territory. It also eliminates 
the possibility of the organization 
ever being run by a= so-called 
“clique.” 

In closing I wish to state that 
THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE has been 
instrumental along the lines of 
education, as we have taken thoughts 
from the same and placed them on 
our blackboard in the assembly 
hall. 


“GET ACQUAINTED” DINNER 
IN WHITNEY POINT, N. Y. 


The “Get Acquainted” dinner held in 
the Building Trades Club, New York 
City, May 6, was the inspiration for 
a similar affair which was held in 
Whitney Point, New York, June 18, sug- 
gested by B. E. Baxter, of that city. 
Through his activities and with the 
help of the vice-president of the State 
association, T. Jesse Dudley, seventy- 
five guests sat down to dinner and 
listened to State President A. HE. Joy, 
who made a special trip from New York 
City, and who presided as toastmaster. 

The Hon. Edmund B. Jenks, assem- 
blyman from Broome county, was in- 
troduced as the speaker of the evening 
and talked along the lines of organiza- 
tion and co-operation. Being an ex- 
painter and paperhanger himself, he was 
right at home in a room full of painters 
and their wives and friends. 

President Joy got in a few pointed 
remarks between times and Vice-Presi- 
dent Dudley led the singing with Mr. 
Terwilliger, of the National Lead com- 
pany, at the piano. 

Binghamton was well represented and 
John Winters expressed himself as well 
pleased with the outlook in his city and 
promised a big representation at the 
coming convention at the Thousand 
Islands. 

Syracuse was there in large numbers. 
The paint dealers were well represented 
and many of them spoke on various sub- 
jects of interest to those present. 

Cortland, for whose benefit this dinner 
was arranged, was represented by three 
men and three ladies. Two of the men 
were dealers and the one painter present 
was made an individual member of the 
association, Mr. Christinan. He expressed 
himself as well pleased with the en- 
thusiasm manifested at the dinner and 
hoped that other members of the craft 
in Cortland would see their way clear to 
join with him. 

President Joy laid great stress on the 
fact that any great progress made in the 
world during recent years has been the 
direct result of some group movement 
and urged those present to get others 
to come into the State association 
through local connections. He also said 
he hoped that when he gives up a day 
of his time and travels two or three 
hundred miles to meet fellow craftsmen, 
that they will, at least, show enough in- 
terest in their industry to come ten miles 
and meet him and find out what is being 
done by the live ones throughout the 
State. 

The festivities ended around 11.15 
P. M., and everybody seemed to feel that 
the affair had been a grand success in 
every way. 
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ILLINOIS MAKES READY 
FOR ELGIN CONVENTION 


Arrangements are being completed for 
the summer eonvention of the [Illinois 
association, which will be held at El- 
gin, August 4, 5, 6 and 7. Secretary E. 
J. Bush, of the State association, sug- 
gests that requests for hotel reserva- 
tions be sent directly to E. I. Otto, El- 
gin, Ill. A new hotel will be completed 
in time for the convention. 

Among the addresses that will be 
heard during the convention will be one 
by R. L. Hallett, of the National Lead 
company, on “Paints of Today”; by C. 
W. Couzens, of the Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on ‘“‘What Has Been 
Done to Improve the Manufacture of 
Wallpaper”; by A. T. Hatch, on “Ap- 
prenticeship”; by a representative of the 
National Save the Surface Campaign on 
that activity, and other speakers, who 
will be announced later. 

An active campaign for new members 
is being made. 


OBITUARIES 


CHARLES C. CALDWELL 


Charles C. Caldwell died at his home 
in Decatur, Illinois, on May 31. Mr. 
Caldwell was first employed by the H. 
M. Hooker Glass and Paint company, of 
Chicago, as a boy and filled various po- 
sitions in the factory, warehouse, and 
shipping office before becoming a sales- 
man. For some years he represented the 
James H. Rice company, of Chicago, as 
an Illinois representative. When the 
Rice company went out of business, Mr. 
Caldwell returned to the Hooker com- 
pany. 

Mr. Caldwell was one of those men 
whom everyone naturally liked. He had 
a very winning personality and made 
many friends among his competitors as 
well as among his customers. His death 
came as a culmination of many months 
of trying illness, as he was confined to 
his home since last November. He will 
be remembered by many in the paint and 
glass trade of central Illinois as a loyal 
friend and everyone connected with the 
H. M. Hooker Glass and Paint company 
mourns his loss. 


W. H. BREEN 

Funeral services for W. H. Breen, 
sixty-two years old, 4027 South Derbigny 
Street, a native of New Orleans, and for 
forty years a master painter and dec- 
orator, were held June 17 from the resi- 
dence. Church services were in St. 
Matthew’s Catholic Church and inter- 
ment was in St. Patrick cemetery. 

Mr. Breen was widely known in the 
city as one of the oldest contractors. 
He was educated in New Orleans schools 
and in the University of Dublin, Ire- 
land. He was a member of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Contractors’ and 
Dealers’ Exchange and the Washington 
and Lee Society. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Alice Lee Carey Breen, and 
two sons, Walter C. Breen and Charles 
A. Breen. 

Pallbearers were George Egdorf, BE. J. 
Marthe, M. Augustin, J. C. Maurer, C. 
Baury and W. Meyers. 


PAUL STRATHMAN 


Paul Strathman, of Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y., a member of the Nassau 
County Association of Master Painters 
and Decorators, died at his home 
June 18. A widow and son survives, 
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QUEENS COUNTY HOLDS 
“GET-ACQUAINTED DINNER” 


The Queens County Local Association 
of Master Painters and Decorators, 
which was organized last Mareh and 
is called the “baby association” of the 
New York State Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators’ was host at a 
“Get-Acquainted” dinner held at Poggi 
Villa, Rockaway Beach, on Thurs 
evening, June 25, to about one hundred 
of their friends in the craft and paint 
and varnish trade. The “Get-Acquaint- 
ed” dinner was originated by Alfred B, 
Joy, State president of the New Yo 
association, in an effort to bring 
members of the craft together in a 
spirit of good fellowship and to teach 
the value of organization. 


President John P. Poley, of the Queens 
county association, presided. Presiden 
Joy told of the ‘“Get-Acquainted” dinners 
he had attended and of the fine respons 
to the idea he had found everywhere. 
General Secretary Carl H. Dabelstein, of 
the International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, discussed the 
value of organization and predicted a 
large increase in the membership of the 
Queens county organization. He es- 
pecially urged the attendance of the 
members at the annual State convention, 
which will be held in Westminister 
Park Island, Thousand Islands, the week 
of July 27. He reported gratifying 
progress in the affairs of the Interna- 
tional association over the country. 


Other speakers were Henry D. Moeller, 
president of the Conference Board of 
Decorative Trades; George B. Case, of 
the Brooklyn association; George Whi- 
gelt, past president of the New York as- 
sociation; Leo F. Schulz, of the Nassau 
county association; George Bell, Frank 
Doudera and E. P. Jones. All praised 
the Queens county organization for its 
rapid progress and growth. 

The dinner and program was arranged 
by President Poley and Adolph Klein, 
secretary of the local association. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS MAKES 
READY FOR CONVENTION 


President L. Nichols, of the St. Louis 
association, writes that plans are under 
way looking towards a largely attended 
convention of the Missouri-Kansas asso- 
ciation, which will be held in Colum- 
bia, Mo., August 10, 11 and 12. 


Mr. Nichols writes: 


Columbia is a college town. The 
State university and agricultural col- 
lege are there,-as well as Stephens 
College and Christian College for 
girls. Columbia is a beautiful city 
and the Daniel Boone Tavern, a new 
and very modern up-to-date hotel, 
will be our headquarters. The Gothic 
ballroom, which will be reserved for 
our meetings and banquet, has a 
seating capacity of about five hun- 
dred. The rates for the convention 
are: Without bath, $1.50 and $1.75, 
single; and $2.50 and $3, double. 
With bath, $2.50 and $3, single; and 
$4 and $5, double. Mr. Frank W. 
Leonard, the owner, has made some 
wonderful inducements to us, in fact, 
the Commercial club and everyone 
we came in contact with there 
showed the spirit of welcome that 
won us. The writer belives the 
best way to say it is that we went 
to Columbia to win Columbia, but 
Columbia won us. I am sure we 
could not have found a better place. 

We have arranged some novel 
features for the entertainment. 


WISCONSIN AUXILIARY PLANS 
MILWAUKEE; CONVENTION 


Mrs. Edward A. Klug and Mrs. Charles 
J. Johnson, members of the publicity 
committee for the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Wisconsin, offer the following report on 
the activities of that organization: 

The Master House Painter and 

Decorator ladies’ auxiliary is now 

in full swing, having adopted its 

constitution and by-laws at its last 
meeting. 

The auxiliary has been successful 
in arranging a June Frolic, June 
6, 1925. This was a dance, which was 
very well attended by many members 
and their friends. 

The Tooner Vill Tooners surely 
furnished very good music which 
made everybody’s toes tickle, young 
and old. Everybody had a good 
time for the program furnished every 
kind of dance from the modern fox 
trot and one-step down to the old- 
fashioned broom and square dance. 

The auxiliary is now making plans 
for the coming convention which is 
to be held in Milwaukee, July 
28, 29, and 30. We are expecting a 
large attendance of tadies in Mil- 
waukee and we want to show them 
our wonderful city. The various com- 
mittees are using all efforts to make 
this coming convention a rousing 
success. The program will be a 
surprise to all, so don’t forget the 
date and place—July 28, 29, and 30, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CHICAGO CLEAN-UP DRIVE 
SHOWS $1,000,000 SALES 


Paint and varnish to the value of 
$1,064,944 was sold as a result of the 
canvass by high school students in 
Chicago’s 1925 Clean-up and Paint-up 
campaign, the results of which have 
been made public in tabulated form by 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

: In the tabulation the number of paint- 
ing jobs done in the campaign in Chi- 
cago in 1925 is from the tabulated re- 
port of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 
Total Price per 
Jobs. gals. gallon. Total. 


77,864 $3.25 $253,058 


Garages, etc., 
EERLOU So fous, 0196 enue 9,733 


Fences painted.... 15,187 45,561 3.00 45,561 
Rooms painted.... 41,577 83,154 3.00 249,462 
Houses painted.... 10,251 123,012 8.25 399,789 


Woodwork var- 
14,381 4.00 57,524 
14,900 4.00 59,600 
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DONT FORGET 


he tihiate oe Lae 


WATERBURY was represented at the 
outing of master painters and deco- 
rators and salesmen held at Morris Cove, 
near New Haven, June 25, by a large 
delegation, all boosting for the State con- 
vention of the Connecticut Society, which 
will be held in that city on January 13 


and 14. More than a score of automo- 
biles from Waterbury came to the outing 
in a procession, all bearing the sign “We 
are from Waterbury. Don’t forget the 
Master Painters’ Association Convention 
to be held in Waterbury, January 13 and 
14, 1926.” In the upper left hand corner 
of the photograph is John Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Waterbury Convention Com- 
mittee. At the left is a group of Water- 
bury boosters: and below is Ernest J. 
Vanasse, president of the Waterbury local 
association. 


H. A. Melum, vice-president and man- 
ager of Benjamin Moore & Co., Chicago, 
recently returned from a month’s trip to 
the West Coast. Ue was accompanied 
by Mrs. Moore. 

Howard Elting, former president of 
the Heath & Milligan Manufacturing 
company, has been elected vice-president 
and treasurer of a newly organized 
contracting concern, the J. B. French 
company, with offices at 30 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

A recent research bulletin of the 
New Jersey Zinc company, this city, is 
devoted to a discussion of the effect of 
adding zinc oxide to iron oxide paints 
by Harley A. Nelson, of the research di- 
vision of the company. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD 
HEARS PROGRESSIVE REPORT 


The Massachusetts State Executive 
Board meeting held May 26 at the State 
headquarters, 48914 Tremont Street, 
Boston, proved to be one of the best at- 
tended and most enthusiastic meetings 
of the year. 

It has been the policy of President 
John Lingard to have a_ speaker ad- 
dress the members at each meeting. At 
this meeting the speaker of the evening 
was EH. Schupbach, who gave a descrip- 
tion of his recent trip to HEurope. 

The various committees made their 
reports. The labor committee stated 
that the journeymen painters, who have 
been on strike for the past six weeks 
had voted to go back to work, having 
accepted the three-year agreement (same 
rate of wages, $1.10 per kour, for the 
year 1925, the year 1926 and 1927 to be 
subject to arbitration), which has been 
accepted by other building trades. It 
was the consensus of opinion that present 
business conditions as affecting the 
master painter, are fair, labor plentiful, 
and work rather scarce. 

It was regularly moved and seconded 
that the State society hold its annual 
outing this year. F. J. Allen was ap- 
pointed chairman of the outing com- 
mittee, the time and place to be an- 
nounced later. 

The last committee to report was the 
Prudential committee, which have been 
working on the matter of incorporating 
the State society. Edward C. Beck, the 
chairman, read the proposed articles of 
incorporation, which were thoroughly 
discussed and a few changes suggested. 
The final draft will be presented at the 
next meeting for approval and vote. Mr. 
Beck also spoke briefly on Interna- 
tional affairs. 

President Lingard thanked the mem- 
bers for their attendance and urged every 
one present to take particular notice of 
the slogan of the membership commit- 
tee, “Every member get a member,” and 
help increase the membership of the so- 
ciety. 


WATSON—SPROULE 

Miss Dorothy Watson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Watson, of Chi- 
cago, and Charles D. Sproule, Chicago, 
Western sales manager for Pratt & Lam- 
pert, Inc., were married in Paris, June 4. 
The young couple will tour France, Eng- 
land and Scotland, returning to Chicago 
late in July. 
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“ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS IN 
BUSINESS”’—WM.. G. BAXTER 


“Essentials of Success in Business” 
was the subject of a paper read before 
the Executive Board of the Connecticut 
Society at New London, recently, by 
William G. Baxter, past president of the 
International association. It was as fol- 
lows: 

ERTAIN fundamentals exist in the 

pursuit of all business propositions 
that meet with success. We can talk of 
science as applied to all professions 
and developments but no analysis means 
more than practical every day comnion 
sense. Actions continuously pursued 
for the purpose of acquiring property or 
knowledge for enabling the human fam- 
ily to enjoy the life which the Creator 
intended His creatures to have. Sac- 
rifice and labor are requisite to its ac- 
complishment and in spite of all en- 
deavors by many we still find many poor- 
rich and many rich-poor men when speak- 
ing of earthly possessions. 

While writing these few lines on a 
coast-wise liner I am _ sgsurrounded by 
people who talk of the millions made in 
real estate about New York City and at 
my right is a man just returning to New 
York who has within the last six weeks 
disposed of nearly a million dollars worth 
of new land in Florida, with a commis- 
sion larger by far than any ordinary or 
extraordinary man can or could make 
in the painting game in twenty-five years. 
His first principle of business is this, to 
make the other man think you have 
something that he thinks he wants, not 
only to think but make him know he 
wants it. Secondly, to deliver to him 
the proposition in such a manner that 
Satisfaction accompanies the transfer. 
Thirdly, in the final analysis to have been 
enabled to procure, develop, and deliver 
the proposition with a profit. 

How does he do it? Not in a hap- 
hazard manner but by a science of sales- 
manship which meant a thorough under- 
standing of advertising. You may say 
it required money to do it. True, and 
that applies to all business develop- 
ments today combined with knowledge, 
but as to the painting game the same 
principles are just as necessary to a 
successful life in its following. Knowl- 
edge is power. So with painting. The 
man who is alert to its opportunities 
has nothing to fear, as one of the older 
painters obtained a.city-wide reputation 
with many of the “Four Hundred” in 
New York by just adding a little burnt 
umber to a pot of paint for the lady. 
She had tried in vain to obtain a cer- 
tain shade with the foreman, sent for the 
“boss,” who, with a little common sense 
and tact obtained the result. He finally 
passed on with the result of a success- 
ful life in more than a financial reputa- 
tion, but also as a man who had through 
his wealth made the world better by his 
having been in it. 

We may not all have the same oppor- 
tunity to show our skill, but with knowl- 
edge, we can adopt some business prin- 
ciples that will sooner or later de- 
velop our character as a business man. 
Economy is a wonderful word every- 
where, and President Coolidge’s em- 
phasis of it at the present time is hav- 
ing its effect in all business develop- 
ments, but never of more importance than 
in the paint shop. Just think of the 
young chemist from college who offered 
to work for ten dollars a week, and half 
of the profits from the discards of the 
varnish faetory which had formerly been 
a loss, in a few years he was president 
and largest stockholder, not only saving 
stock but taking advantage of time ir 
all its various ramifications. How many 
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hours are wasted in the week simply 
from a lack of planning and _ under- 
standing of the work to be accomplished 
and to you, the contractor, the loss falls. 

Every trade and profession seems to 
have the same inquiry and slander con- 
cerning the principles standing as to 
his honesty. The painting contractor has 
not failed to receive his share of condem- 
nation. I am sorry to say no doubt there 
has been just cause, but personally I feel 
that many did not know better, others 
did, but only lived a short life in the 
business. 

If we have the knowledge of the busi- 
ness, practice economy in its pursuit, and 
deliver to our customers honest work, we 
are in a position to more effectually ad- 
vertise our business. The Save the Sur- 
face campaign has done much to inter- 
est the public, but just look over the 
situation and discover how many oppor- 
tunities present themselves for improve- 
ment and how little we do personally to 
obtain the business. 

I have referred to the rich-poor man, 
meaning the one who though poor finan- 
cially is rich’ in mind and thought, 
through his accomplishments for his 
fellow man. My example is a painting 
contractor who developed a good busi- 
ness, but who has also to his credit the 
development of five first class men in 
the trade, also two master painters for 
whom he presents credentials to a cham- 
ber of commerce, not only as painters 
but men capable of financing business 
propositions, and as he writes, “I am 
more proud to have made men capable 
of doing honor to the trade than if I had 
accumulated millions of money.” 

So, my friends, you have a picture of 
the extremes, the developer and the mil- 
lionaire of city property, the exploiter 
of undeveloped Florida lands, and the 
man with a human heart, who has suc- 
cessfully developed a painting game as 
well as opened up an interest in the lives 
of the other men who will rise up and 
call him blessed. 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION. 
HOLDS LADIES NIGHT 


The master painters and decorators of 
Greater St. Louis had a ladies night 
recently at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Loomis, 4034 Washington 
Boulevard. Mrs. Loomis has long been 
active in the ladies’ auxiliary and the 
meeting last evening was to get the wives 
organized for an auxiliary for the mas- 
ter painters and decorators of Greater 
St. Louis. Mrs. Loomis, with the as- 
sistance of her charming daughter, Miss 
Mae Loomis, proved to be as good an 
organizer as a hostess. All the ladies 
present joined and Mrs. Loomis was 
elected president, which met with the ap- 
proval of all. Mrs. Loomis has a large 
acquaintance throughout the Missouri- 
Kansas association and her presence at 
Columbia will assure that the ladies will 
be well taken care of. The evening 
passed so rapidly that no one thought 
about the time until some one said it 
was 1 o’clock. Ted Westhus favored us 
with songs, Miss Loomis accompanied at 
the piano, A. G. Clark with his famous 
monologues and danced a few jigs. 


N. J. ZINC OPENS BRANCHES 


Announcement is made by The New 
Jersey Zinc company of the appointment 
of the Southeastern Compress and Ware- 
house company, Atlanta, Ga., (Candler 
Warehouse) to stock their Zine Oxide 
and Lithopone products in the South. 
The New Jersey Zine company has open- 
ed a new warehouse in Richmond, The 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse corporation, 
1709 East Carey Street. 
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TRADE SCHOOL PROGRESS — 


IN WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


The following report of the progres 
of the classes in painting and decora’ 
ing at Washington, D. C., is made by 
J. Gallahorn, instructor of the classe 
which are conducted at the Jefferse 
school: 


As the instructor of the class in Was} 
‘ington, D. C., where painting and 
orating is taught, being deeply inte 
ested in my work I would ask you, if yo 
will not kindly give publicity throug 
the columns of your valuable journal t 
several points in practice here, which 
believe may assist in stabilizing 1] 


conformation with the only authority "4 
have, the International association 0 


of the United States and Canada. 

Number One—The expense of conduei 
ing this class of twenty-six scholar: 
which is considerable annually, is bour1 
by the taxpayer. It is a part of the pul 
lic school system. The expense of train 
ing boys for a vacation in after lif 
Should not be confined to teaching onk 
occupations of a clerical nature, as is be 
ing done in fitting typists and stenog 
raphers, engineers and draughtsmen. Ou 
trades are just as necessary and worker, 
are more needed in this field than ii 
these semi - professional occupations 
Therefore, the expense should fall upo1 
the community or rather upon the tax 
payer. | 

Number Two—This class was estab 
lished here two years ago, largely 
through the efforts of Mr. A. H. Mc 
Ghan, then general secretary of the In 
ternational association, and has adhere( 
closely, under his directions, to the line 
laid down by the International associa 
tion. That is, the scholars were re 
cruited from the sixth and seventh grade: 
of the public school, by distributing ¢ 
number of copies of the associatior 
booklet, entitled, “Why a young mal 
Should learn the trade of painting anc 
decorating.” The boys took that booklei 
home and eighteen returned with notes 
from their parents, stating that they de 
sired their boys be taught that trade 
Thereupon a class was authorized by the 
school authorities. | 

Number Three—At the conclusion oi 
the first school term, four boys brought 
requests from their parents expressing 


the wish that their boys be put ‘to work 
during the school vacation—from June 
15 to September 15—which was done. _ 

At the termination of the past school 
term nine boys brought similar requests. 
They were employed by the master paint: 
ers and are now at work. In September, 
when school opens, they will return to 
class, such employment having been ex: 
cellent training to supplement their 
class work. | 

Number Four—All educators require a 
“course of study,” defining the aims, 
methods, and accomplishments to be 
achieved in a definite subject. This can 
be acquired through the using of the 
textbook and project sheet, endorsed by 
the International association. Both hay- 
ing proved to be of valuable assistance 
in giving the scholar a command of the 
fundamental principles. | 

In this subject of vocational train- 
ing, my experience has taught me that 
uniformity of teaching would be of valu- 
able assistance, we cannot stabilize an 
entire course to turn out a finished me- 
chanic, the school cannot do that, but 
we can start the boy right, we can give 
him the fundamentals—cor, as Shake- 
speare says, so truly, “As the twig is| 
bent the tree inclines.” 


{ND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


NEW JERSEY SALESMEN 
HOLD SUCCESSFUL OUTING 


Two hundred members of the Travel- 
ers’ Association of Paint and Allied 
Trades of New Jersey and their friends 
attended the ninth annual outing of the 
organization, Wednesday, June bE teh 
Shrewsbury Country Club, near Red- 
bank, New Jersey. Clear skies and cool 
breezes greeted the party as the members 
gathered at Lincoln Park, Newark, for 
the start. The trip was made by auto- 
mobiles. 

Breakfast was waiting when the sales- 
men arrived on the bank of the Shrews- 
bury river at 11.30 o’clock. Imme- 
diately afterwards the athletic contests 
started, the principal event being the 
hotly fought baseball game between the 
salesmen and their ancient enemies, the 
master painters. Last year the J. J. 
Hockenjos company donated a silver 
loving cup to the team that should first 
win three games. Last year the paint- 
ers won two games. The salesmen’s 
nine went onto the field with a “win 
or die’ spirit, which finally was suc- 
cessful, the salesmen winning by a 
score of 29 to 20. 

At midnight Official Scorers Andres 
and Howarth, were still figuring up the 
detailed score. They finally reported the 
following list of players, which does not 
include the substitutes, and the runs 
made by each: 


SALESMEN. MASTER PAINTERS. 
Runs. Runs. 

Murtha, c.f........ 1]B. Cosler, 2b...... 2 
Morrow, 2b........ 3|'Stopper, S.S.....- sane. 
Welte, sis. p...... 4|Canfield, 1b.......- 2 
yl ERS MOV ALC De sie ehesrie autho s 10 2 
Jacobus, r.f........ 5|Sigal, cf.........-+ 3 
Engel, l.f., 3b...... 4|Rhogge, C.......+- 3 
McAllister, c...... 3]Van Wagener, 3b.. 2 
Meme OD... 1 se oe Sie osmery tl L.c.¢ ere is evens 0 
Mane, p., 1.f....... 4|Busse, r.f.......... 4 


Umpires—Crawford and Edgar. 

The next game will be played at As- 
bury Park in July, at the time of the 
convention of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators. 
If the salesmen win another game, and 
they are offering large wagers that they 
will, the final game for the cup will 
be played later. 

The following were the winners in the 
other contests: 


- Quoits—MacNair and Dennison. 
- 100-Yard-Dash—Fred Witt. 


Fat Men’s Race—B. Hordes. 
mee veeeed Race—Rhogge and Schlech- 


s 
Show Race—M. Buchbinder. 


» 

Prizes for the different events were 
‘awarded at the dinner in the evening, 
When the following menu was served: 

; J F Clam Chowder 

_ Hearts of Celery Queen Olives 

} Broiled Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Green Peas 
i Lettuce and Tomatoes 

; (French Dressing) ; 
¥ Ice Cream and Cake Coffee 


The prizes were donated by the fol- 
Owing concerns: 
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The two presidents—J. C. Ball, of the 

New York Travelers’ association, at right; 

and O. G. Schaefer, of New Jersey Travel- 
ers’ association, at New York outing. 


John Lucas & Co, 
Master Painter and Dec- 
orator 


Henry Bosch Co. 
Boston Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn Varnish Co. 
Fred Busse John W. Masury & Son 
Carter White Lead Co. M. J. Merkin Paint Co. 
Chalmers Chemical Co.Murphy Varnish Co. 
Continental Varnish Co. National Lead Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. Newark Varnish Co. 


George A. Eckley 
Edward Eppinger 
Herbert Ehrlich 
John R. Edgar 
William Facket 

J. J. Farabello 
E. J. Fellows 
Meyer Flax 

Agi Cy Kink 

Fred Grundman 
George D. Groom 
Ott Gohd 

Simon Gohd 
Samuel Gohd 
Charles B. Garretson 
Frank J. Giggins 
Herman H. Hoffman 
John A. Hellawell 
Howard W. Hyne 
W. EH. Howarth 
Harry Hults 
Raymond Hsusen 
J. J. Hooper 

B. Hordes 
George J. Herbst 
Phillip Hughes 
Russ D. Hannan 
BH, P. Jones 

Ww. N. Jacobus 
William H. Johnson 
Morris Jaffe 
William A. Jones 
Frank A. Jaekel 
John J. Keating 
James C. Kelly 
H. Kovarsky 

G. L. Kimmerle 
John M. Knaus 
Otto Lustig 
William G. Lahey 
Joseph Leven 
Dennis Lynch. 
Lester La Monthe 
S. Milligan 
George Miller 
Maurice Melinek 
Manuel Miller 

J. G C. MacNair 


We 


J. FE. Small 
Nathan Shulman 
Victor ‘Seplowitz 
Robert Shutz 
William Stopper 
O. G. Schaefer 
Walter FE. ‘Swearer 
James Sherry 
BK. J. Smith 
Nels Suttman 
William M. Summer 
Abe Singer 
Harry Sternberg 
Harry ‘Silon 
George Segal 
David Shandler 
Dudley D. Sherman 
H. Hugo Schepartz 
Major Shoenthal 
Joe Schuman 
William P. Symons 
Ww. T. Stott 
William Tiaborn 
Harry A. Tribucher 
I. Truetzky 
Henry Textor 
Frank R. Van Houten 
Harry Vitt 
Henry Van Heest 
Herbert D. Van 
Wagoner 
Fred Winslow 
Jerry Wilson 
James Wade 
William Waldo 
Charles Welte 
Henry Witt, Jr. 
Harry Witt 
Henry Weber 
William Weinrich, Jr. 
J. H. Wilson 
Samuel E. Weeks 
R. H. Weeks 
Frank C. Weeks 
Thomas J. Walsh 
Matthew Willem 
Max Yospin 
Jacob Zins 


At the last regular meeting of the as- 
sociation, which was held in the New- 


ark Athletic 


club, 


Friday’ evening, 


Eag’e-Picher Lead Co. 


Conrad G. Engel 
M. Ewing Fox Co 
Furniture 
Decorator 
Hazard Lead Works 
J. J. Hockenjos Co. 
Hotopp Varnish Co. 


Buyer and 


New Jersey Zine Co. 
Parrott Varnish Co. 
Pratt & Lambert 

L. Sonneborn & Sons 
Gilbert Spruance Co. 
Thibaut & Walker 
R. E. Thibaut 
Weinrich-Getchius Co. 


Keystone Varnish Co. J. Harvey Wilson 
G. L. Kimmerle & Bro. The Painters Magazine 


The day’s outing, which was agreed 
was one of the most successful in the 
history of the association, was in charge 
of the following entertainment commit- 
tee: Harrison C. Morrow, chairman; W. 
F. Quirk, Jr., Rolland C. Munier, Conrad 


C. Engel, “The Home Run King,’ and 


W. N. Jacobus. 


The following were present: 


Charles Ahlstrand 
Frederic Andres 
Thomas Boyce 
Mare Buchbinder 
A. Baum 

Harry Bech 

Fred Busse 

J. G7 Buch dr 
F. Bierman 

H. D. Bowker 
P. J. Barthelmas 
Charles Clarke 
Thomas A. Cole 
B. E. Cosler 

F, S. Codtes 
John Cochran 
Walter L. ‘Canfield 
R. E. Clarke 
Jacob Cohen 
George H. Crawford 
R. L. Doggett 

E. L. Davis 

H. C. Dodd 
Albert Dangelo 


William H. McAllister 
R. C. Minier 

KF, E. McCourt 

J. D. McDonald 

N. V. Murtha 
Harrison C. Morrow 
A. N. Noll 

Fred Nerdhandt 

G. A. Nelson 
Nelson Parker 
John Phillips 

F. G. Plumaker 

Cc. B. Pennebaker 
William F.. Quirk, Jr. 
James Ryan 
William A. Robertson 
Louis Rubenstein 
Harry Rubenstein 
George J. Roden 
Robert Rose 
Neville Russell 

W. E. Spencer 

A. M. Siegel 

Jules Siegal 


June 19, Chairman Morrow, of the en- 
tertainment committee, reported a bal- 
ance of more than $200 after all the 
expenses of the outing had been paid. 
The entire committee was given a rising 
vote of appreciation for its successful 
work. 

It was decided to postpone the in- 
itiations of the six newly elected mem- — 
bers of the club until September 18, when 
a dinner, with entertainment, will be 
given, under the direction of the enter- 
tainment committee. At this dinner E. 
F. Hopper, president of the Toreadors 
association; Carl Watter, president of 
the Paint Distributors’. association; W. 
G. Lahey, president of the National Save 
the Surface Salesmen’s club; James W. 
Kelly, president of the National Paint 
Salesmen’s association; all members of 
the New Jersey Travelers’ association, 
will be guests of the club. 

A letter was read acknowledging the 
congratulations of the club on his elec- 
tion as chairman of the Paint and Var- 
nish Sales Managers Group from Mr. 
Hopper. Also letters thanking the club 
for invitations to the annual outing 
were read from J. C. Ball, of the New 
York Travelers, and President De Graf, 
of the Philadelphia Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s club. 

Final plans for the entertainment at 
the New Jersey Master Painters con- 
vention were approved. 
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NEW YORK OUTING 
DRAWS RECORD CROWD 


The seventeenth annual outing of the 
Travelers’ Association of the Local 
Paint and Allied Trades of New York, 
held in Karatsonyi’s Garden, Glenwood 
Landing, L. I., Wednesday, June 24, 
was one of the most successful and best 
attended affairs ever staged by this or- 
ganization. About 250 salesmen and their 
friends were present, attracted by the 
day’s sport and the sail on the Sound on 
the steamer donated for the occasion by 
the National Lead company. In addi- 
tion, many made the trip by motor. 


The arrival of the steamer at 1 o’clock 
was the signal for the breakfast bell. 
Clam fritters, fried eels, broiled white 
fish, followed by platters of beeksteak, 
were served. The annual struggle on 
the baseball diamond followed when the 
salesmen and the jobbers crossed bats. 
At the end of five hectic innings fifteen 
salesmen had crossed the home plate, 
while only nine jobbers had been so suc- 
cessful. Races, quoits, and other athletic 
contests followed. 


At the shore dinner in the evening a 
large number of prizes were awarded to 
the successful contestants in the vari- 
ous games and races. The following is 
a list of the firms donating prizes: 


Aetna Varnish company. 

Brooklyn Varnish Manufacturing com- 
pany. 

Devoe and Raynolds company. 

Eagle-Pitcher Lead company. 

Chas. H. Gillespie & Sons. 

Hanlon and Goodman company. 

Hilo Varnish corporation. 

Keystone Varnish company. 

John Lucas & Co. 

John McQuare & Co., Inc. 

M. J. Perkin Paint Co., Inc. 

Benjamin Moore & Co. 

Murphy Varnish company. 

National Lead company. 

Newark Varnish company. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 

M. Ewing Fox & Co. 

Arnesto Paint Co., Ine. 

Lion Varnish company, 

Twin City Shellac company. 

Hoboken White Lead and Color Works. 
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Furniture Buyer and Decorator. 

American Paint Journal. 

H. Uehlinger. 


The credit for the day’s success was 
given to the entertainment committee, 
William A, Robertson, chairman; James 
D. McDonald, John A. Hellawell, and 
John A. Clinch, who were given a vote 
of thanks for their efforts. 


Those present were: 


Roy B. Anderson 
A. Arthur 

Morris Altman 
Frederic Andres 
Dean Anderson . 
Charles B. Andrews 
Nathan Abrahams 
John C, Ball 
Henry Bryan 

F. W. A. Bumgart 
E. M.Bolton 
George W. Vaker 
B. B. Buckingham 
Walter Brown 
Charles I. Bérgman 
J. Borowitz 

David Bloomfield 
Aaron Baum 
Herbert G. Bailey 
P. Bohnet 

Charles Bailiff 
Samuel Bergen 
Thomas Bailiff 
John A. Clinch 
Louis Cohen 
Howard J. Cooke 
John G. Carl 
Charles Charpenberg 
Lewis Cooke 
Phillip Car 
Leon Cohen 


M. E. Carmichael 
Morris Chain 
Gustave A. De Lemos 
Abraham De Lemos 
Frederick Denis 
‘Cyrus H. DuBois 
Fred Dupay 

Irving L. Dickens 
John M. Doscher 
A. Ebert 

H. Emigholz 

F. Elsinger 

W. A. J. Hustace 
R. H. Earon 

Max Eller 

Conrad Engel 
Abraham Erdman 
C. G. Franklin 
George Fazio 
Lipkin Fishman 
Louis Feinberg 
William Faust 

E. J. Fellows 

F. J. Fuhrer 

Sol Friedman 

P. R. Forrest 
John W. Frieman 
John J. Gallagher 
CharlesGoldschmit 
Joseph F, Goodman 
J. L. Gilmore 
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W. H. KIRCH 


Secretary of the Pittsburgh Save the 
Surface Salesmen’s Club. 


Irving Glass 
Morris Glass 
Michael Goldberg 
Harry Goldberg 
H. Garrecht 
Harry G. Geiler 
F. W. Geiler 
Frank C. Geiler 
Eugene F. Gillmore 
John Guitier 
John H. Ginther 
John A. Hellawell 
C. O. Hosinger 
H. L. Hegelman 
S. Helgesen 
William G. Hurley 
B. Hordes’ 
F. Hermann 
George J. Herbst 
Frank B. Hough 
George Haupt 
Victor Issacs 
Max W. Igstaedter 
Benjamin H. Joseph 
C. D. Johnson 
Samuel Jaffee 
E. P. Jones 
Edward Janoff 
Thomas Jeffereys 
Phillip Katz 
James C. Kelly 
Max Karnell 
Jack Keating 

- B. Ketcham 
Edward L. Kelchner 
William Klein 
Joseph Linder 
I. Lipton 
L. Liedeker 
C. K. Lichenstein 
D. A. Lichenstein 
Jack Lippman 
G. Layeraft 
Andrew Larsen 
Clarence W. Lake 
Charles F. Lindeman 
Charles Lipschitz 
D. J. Lynch 
Daniel Litsky 
C. A. Langdon 
A. E. Le Boyer 
Irving Landak 
Lester La Mothe 
Jacob Landak 
J. D. McDonald 
David Meyer 
Barney Meyer 
John Maurer 
Maurice Melnick 
E. A. Myers 
Louis J. Meyer 
W. B. Miller 
W. C. Mauch 
Irving Magid 
David Mayer 
William C, Mayer 
H. E. Martin 
George A. Milton 
George H. Miles 
L. A. Mangan 
F. B. McCarthy 
H. D. McCrum 
Charles J. Thompkins 


Charles J. Monasch 
H. F. Millman 
Charles B. Moore 
Richard H. Moran 
James McCabe 
Harry Marks 
Edward Murphy 
Rolland Munier 
William A. McAllister 
F. EB. MeCourt 
Morris Miller 

A. R. Murphy 
Samuel Martin 
Walter Marley 
Harry McMurray 
Maurice Melnick 
John H. Naujock. 
Louis Nadel 
Thomas P. Nolan 
Feter H. Ossenport 
Arthur J. Olson 

BY. BE, Poeol® \ 
Anthony Previti 

O. N.- Purdy 
Joseph Plat 
Charles G. Pillon 
William F. Quirk, Jr. 
William A. Robertson 
B. A. G. Reuter 

J. H. Raben 

A. T. Ronan 

J. Lis Rockitt 

Owen Rush 
Charles Rubenstein 
L. Rubenstein 

H. Rubenstein 
Michael Rubenstein 
Julius F. Reiss 
Frank Relf 

Daniel Ryan 

S. H. Sollinger 
John J. Stahl 

I. Stetson 

CoB. aStote 

A. Siegel 

A. H. Somers 
Joseph Stern 
Henry R. Schildt 
O. G. Schaefer 
William Strum 

W. L. Schroeder 
William Schultz 
Dudley Sherman 
Florence J. Sheehan 
Julius Seplowitz 
Abraham Seplowitz 
Victor Seplowitz 
Charles Schatz 
Walter Swearer 
Issac Sam 

I. Spellman 

J. Spellman 

Jules Siegel 

M. Shapiro 

A. G. Schumann 
Harry Silon 

Louis Shapiro 
George Segal 

J. W. Sherman 
William P. Symonds 
W.. T. - Stott 

D. E. Turner 
Edward Weiss 
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Phillip S. Tashman Harry Wels 
Henry Textor D. D. Wels — 7 
H. Uehlinger Charles Weissman 
Cc. R. Ullmeyer Louis Wels 


Charles H. Unckles B. Wendish _ 
George Velthey James W. Wilson ~ 
August Von Ende Barnet Weck 

Max Weiss Bernard W. Willis 
Joseph Waxgiser William F. Waller 
Henry Witt, Jr. Samuel Weinstein 
Henry Weber Victor Zitowsky 
Emory S. Williams 


The last regular meeting of the Traye 
ers Association of Paint and Allic 
Trades of New York, before the usu, 
summer vacation season, was held in t} 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, Friday ev 
ning, June 12. The meeting was mar 
by a large class in initiation, the fol 07 
ing twelve salesmen being taken into tl 
association: a 

Jacob Rockwitt, William Klein, Char 
Ahlstrand, John H. Miles, Edward Ritte 
George C. Herbst, Frank Hennion, Pa) 
B. Reynolds, Benjamin Henry Joseph 
C. Dwight Johnson, William C. Schult 
Jr., Jesse Spellman. > 

Final plans for the annual outin 
which will be held at Karotzoni’s garde 
near Glen Cove, Long Island, Wednesda 
June 24, were discussed. The sale | 
tickets was said to be the largest in tl 
history of the organization. 


PHILADELPHIA PAINT TRAD 
HOLDS JOINT OUTIN 


The Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Va 
nish club, Philadelphia Save the Surfa: 
Salesmen’s Club and Philadelphia Sai 
the Surface Dealers’ association held 
joint outing, June 17, at Alcyon Par 
Pitman, N. J., with more than 200 mer 
bers of the paint and varnish industi 
present. i 

Following luncheon, the athletic pr 
gram was put on. The dealers triumphe 
over the salesmen at baseball, and ; 
the evening were presented with a silv 
loving cup. First prize winners wel 
as follows: 

Time contest, Stoer; darts, Bullocl 
golf, Mathiesson; driving nails, C. Nasl 
boat race, Loud; swimming, Phille 
running horses, McClancy; harmonic 
D. J. McCrudden; tape race, young me 
Bonney; potato race, J. Peterson; tapi 
race, Daum; 100-yard dash, Buten ; thre 
legged race, Holland-Conard; bros 
jump, Buten; quoits, Jackson-Thorn; bu 
throw, Dickinson; baseball, J. Petersor 
rifle shoot, Werstrod; trap shootin 
Slater. 

The awarding of prizes came after 
chicken dinner, served at 6 P. M. 


CARPENTER-MORTON 
HAS 85TH ANNIVERSAR’ 


The Carpenter-Morton Co, manufa 
turers of varnishes, enamels and paint 
Boston, celebrated the eighty-fifth ann 
versary of its founding June 17, with a 
outing for its employes, at the Lake Pea 
Amusement Park, Wrentham, Mas 
About two hundred and fifty employe 
and their families attended. 

The firm was established in 1840 tk 
Eleazer F. Pratt. In 1852 the firm nar 
changed to Banker & Carpenter. In 18$ 
the business was organized as a Mass 
chusetts corporation, under the name < 
the Carpenter-Morton Co. The busines 
was first conducted at 5 Broad stree 
Boston, then at 107-109 State street, an 
later at 151 Milk street. In 1899 the con 
pany moved to its present home, the Su 
bury Building, 77-79 Sudbury street, Bo 
ton. 

The present officers of the compan 
are: George C. Morton, president; A. 
McLauthlin, vice-president; William ] 
Gilmour, treasurer; John W. Campbel 
assistant treasurer and director; Jam 
B. Lord, director. 5 
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JEW ENGLAND SALESMEN 
HOLD ANNUAL OUTING 


The annual meet and outing of the 
maint Trade Salesmen’s Club of New 
Ingland was held at Mansion Inn, 
‘ochituate, Mass., Friday, June 19, 1925. 
‘he club and guests motored to Cochi- 
uate, arriving at about 3 P. M. 
Secretary C. H. Rockwood reports that 
he following games and _ sports took 
lace: 

Base Ball 
Under the efficient captaincy of Ed- 
vrard Healy for the Celts and Ralph 
Veis for the Teutons, a five-inning game 
vas played which, for brilliancy, hard 
jitting, exquisite base running, star 
itching and catching, close plays, scien- 
ific umpiring by E. W. Hinckley, ’twas 
| game never to be forgotten. The 
Xelts won 1 to 0. The prize was a box 
yf imported cigars to the winners and 
ee-cold Jemonade to the loosers. 
Other games and winners were as 
‘ollows: 


Tossing Ball Into Barrel 

Ladies first won by Mrs. 
Fealy, silver mesh bag. 

Ladies second won by Mrs. F. M. Crit- 
enden, bracelet. 

Men’s first won by Silvanus 
fountain pen. 

Men’s second won by J. C. Pingree, 
safety razor. 
Threading Needle and Sewing on Button 
First prize won by Mrs. Powers, set of 
book ends. 

Second prize won by Mrs. 
fountain pen. 

Filling and Lighting Pipe on the Run 
‘First prize won by T. O. Stuart, cuff 
links and buttons. 

Second prize won by Edward Healey, 
cigarette case, silver. 

Third prize, won by Horace Harrison, 
shaving brush. 
Cracker Eating Contest—First to Whistle 


After Eating Cracker 
First prize won by Wm. W. Tonner, 
box of cigars. 
Second prize won by T. O. Stuart, box 
of cigars. 


Edward 


Smith, 


Pfeiffer, 


Potato Race 

First prize won by Mrs. R. Weis, 
ladies manicure set. 

Second prize won by Miss Farrington, 
ladies desk set. 

Third prize won by Miss Welch, $5 in 
gold. 

Most Popular Ladies— 

First prize won by Miss Farrington, 
medicine cabinet articles. 

Second prize won by Mrs. J. C. Mc- 
Kim, floor waxing outfit. 
- The following firms contributed these 
prize gifts: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., box of 
cigars. 

Bradley Stucco Tint company, box of 
cigars. 

George D. Wetherell & Co., gold safety 
razor. 

Norfolk Paint and Varnish company, 
ladies silver bracelet. 

Matheson Lead company, 
cigarette case. 
_ Carpenter-Morton company, gent’s cuff 
links and studs. 

Rubberset company, Badger hair shav- 
ing brush. 

Chadwick-Boston Lead company, ladies 
manicure set. 

J. W. Masury & Son, $5 in gold. 

L. G. Whittemore, Inc., ladies silver 
mesh bag. 

H. F. Staples & Co., ladies fountain 


sterling 


n. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, complete floor 
waxing outfit. 

Berry Bros., fountain pen. 


' “Manufacture and Application 
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Briggs-Maroney Co., set of book ends. 

Eagle-Picher Lead company, desk set. 

Howe & French, Inc., outfit for medi- 
cine cabinet. 


At about 7 P. M., sixty-one members 
and their guests sat down to a most 
delicious dinner as Mansion Inn can 
serve. This was interspersed with jazz, 
and lots of it. Midnight saw the last to 
leave, all voting the outing the “best 
ever.” 

The committee of arrangements were 
Messrs W. G. McIntyre, E. W. Hinckley, 
Charles H. Rockwood. 


CONN. SALESMEN VISIT 
MASTER PAINTERS ASS’N 


Members of the Connecticut Paint 
Salesmen’s club gathered in large num- 
bers to greet W. G. Lahey, president of 
the National Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Association, at a dinner given in the 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, Conn., Monday 


evening, May 18. 

Fred Winslow, president, presided. 
After the coffee and cigars were served 
Mr. Winslow introduced Mr. Lahey, who, 
after some preliminary remarks relat- 
ing to the pleasure of being with old 
friends, addressed the members on his 
version of the phrase, ‘He is a born 
salesman.” 

Mr. Winslow then turned the meeting 
over to Vice-President Roller, who con- 
ducted a song fest. 

J. L. White spoke with feeling of their 
old and very much endeared associate 
John McGuire, who was originally with 
the Standard Varnish company and later 
in business for himself, and who had re- 
cently passed away. The members then 
stood for silent prayer and in his honor. 

After adjournment all attended the 
master painters meeting in a body. Presi- 
dent Greenberg was in the chair. Mr. 
Edward M. Walsh introduced Mr. Wins- 
low, who spoke on the virtues of the 
partial payment plan, answering all 
the questions which were put by the 
master painters. Mr. White gave an inter- 
esting talk on the necessity of the master 
painter applying proper business methods 
as well as paint and emphasized the need 
of attention to such details as overhead 
and pointed out that which should be 
considered under this heading. 
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PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
PROGRESS. IS REPORTED 


Thirty-five persons were present at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, June 24, 
at the joint meeting of the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign executive committee and 
the Educational Bureau of the paint and 
varnish manufacturers’ national associa- 
tions. 

Reports were made by sub-committees 
on advertising, publicity, slogan protec- 
tion, motion pictures, financial support 


and trade. promotion. The appropria- 
tions for the last six months amounting 
to $101,912, were approved. 

The committee in charge of the in- 
stallment plan for painting, composed of 
S. B. Woodbridge, E. V. Peters, R. H. 
Horsburg, D. A. Kohr, S. R. Natlack, 
H. W. Rice and L. H. Schroeder, sub- 
mitted a report on a survey that had been 
made of the volume of business done 
on the installment plan during the first 
five months of 1925, portions of which 
follow: 

The Commercial Credit company and 
the Aetna Finance company report that 
from January to June 1, 1925, they have 
purchased 844 contracts, amounting to 
$127,793. One finance company reports 
that it has approved 129 additional con- 
tracts which total $25,658. One finance 
company reports that it has received 
more than 50 per cent. of its business 
from retailers. 

The report continues: 

The replies to questionnaires sent 
users of the plan, reported in detail at 
the meeting showed that users believed 
the plan was helping their businesses. 

The replies to questions clearly show 
that the concerted publicity given the 
plan by the Save the Surface Campaign, 
and the advertising of the industry, has 
been effective. 

In contrast with this attitude of users 
there is decided opposition to the plan 
by the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, a number of whose State asso- 
ciations have passed resolutions con- 
demning the plan. 

Action on the recommendations sub- 
mitted in connection with the future pro- 
motion of the installment plan for paint- 
ing was postponed until the July 
meeting. 


HE Ocean Hotel, which is pictured in the accompanying cut, will be the 
headquarters for the twenty-first annual State convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Master Painters and Decorators, which will be held in 


Asbury Park, July 14, 15, 16 
and 17. The official program 
includes a paper on “Decora- 
tive Wall Finishes,’ by M. 
Rae Paul, colorist of the Na- 
tional Lead Company; on 


of Varnishes and Enamels,” 
by R. W. Lindsay, of the 
Pratt and Lambert Company ; 
on “Estimating,” by Altred C. 
Rapp, of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company; “The Wall- 
paper Industry, Its Present 
Accomplishments and Future 
Aspirations,” by President 
Richard E. Thibaut, of the 


company bearing his name, and an address by President Otto G. Shaefer, of 
the Travelers Association of Paint and Allied Trades of New Jersey. Frank 
M. Schulz, International Board member, will report on the proceedings of the 


Indications point to a large attendance at the convention. 
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1 Association Master House Paint- MISSOURI-KANSAS _ILLINOIS 7 
etna Hesore buick the United States and President, J. H. Thaden, Atchison, Kan.; secre- President, William E. Hart, Pratt and Lam 


Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Iowa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 5627 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West 99th street, New York, 
N. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 
J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 
Cc. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 
CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J. 
JAMES PHINNEMORE, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 
H. Ww. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 
lis, Minn. 
FRANE M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
Ae Sel IN otra eet 
“i EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 
J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 
C. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 
WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 


1 ame, Calif. 
a es 11 Nelson St., 


WILLIAM PARIS, 
J. Wr MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 
EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 
meus 7 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
O. S. JONES, 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 


Toronto, 


Ind. 

D. J. LINNANE, 728 Highth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD .. BECK, 
Roxbury, ass. 

LEO H. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, 801 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

E. G. CHANDLER, 417 Edmond St., St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 
braska, : 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 


ark, IN. ud. 
CARL H. DABELSTEIN, 156 West 99th St., 
BOLCE, 3554 Michigan Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1140 Columbus Ave., 


EDWARD L. 


CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- — 


delphia, Pa. 
L. D. MEYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 
Colorado. f 
JOHN C. YONK, 800 Storle St., Burlington, 
Wis. : } 
A. H. ROGERS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 


ham, Ala. 

CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 18th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

S. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 


a. 

nor AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 

PHILIP DERN, 1138 Regent St., 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 

4. D. WHARTON, 312 EB. Main St., Richmond, 


“STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


Salt Lake 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco; secre- 
ary, William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 
4urlingame. 


CANADA 

President, C, M. Bennett, Walkerville, Ontario; 
secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen street, 
West, Toronto. 

CONNECTICUT 

President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 
O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1926 
convention will be held in Waterbury January 


13 and 14. 
ILLINOIS 


President, J. P. Rising, Chicago; secretary, E. 
J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria. 
1925 convention, Elgin, August 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

INDIANA 

Presijlent, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 1925 convention, Fort Wayne, 
December 8, 9 ad 10: 

IOWA 

Presijent, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
F, M. Michael, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 
ruary, Davenport. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
1926 convention, January, Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred T, Gunneman, 531 Eastern avenue, 
8. E., Grand Rapids. 1925 convention, Battle 
22 and. 23. 

MINNESOTA 

President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
Green, 2986 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
convention, St. Paul, January 19, 20 and 21. 


Creek, July 21, 


tary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, P. QO. 
Nickerson, Kan, 1925 convention, 
Mo., August 10, 11 and 12. 


NEBRASKA 


C. L. Blwick, Lincoln; secretary- 
A. C. Smith, 4024 Cumming street, 


NEW JERSEY 
President, John M. Roddy, Bloomfield; William 
F. Christiansen, 2 North Park street, East Orange. 
192'5 convention, Asbury Park, July 14, 15, 16 


and 17, 
NEW YORK 

President, Alfred E. Joy, New York City; sec- 
retary, Irving A. Jacobs, 116 Earl street, Roch- 
ester. 1925 convention, Westminster Park, Thou- 
sand Islands, July 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31. 

NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 

President, M, N. Christensen, Aberdeen, §. Dak.; 
secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
vention, Fargo, North io” January. 


Box 221, 
Columbia, 


President, 
treasurer, 
Omaha. 


President, Edward L. Bolce, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 East Highty- 


eighth street, Cleveland. 1925 convention, Cedar 
Point, July 21, 22, 23 and 24, 
OREGON 

President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secretary, 


Frank Demme, 265 Russell street, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street, Philadelphia, 1926 
convention in Harrisburg. 
WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. ©. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 
F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 
WESTERN CANADA 
Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colu. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Racine. 1925 convention. Milwaukee, July 28, 29 


and 30. 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Denver, Colo.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. W. Heidbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 
ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue, Waukegan. 
OHIO 
President, Mrs. Conrad Krause, 1378 East 88th 
street, Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
W. Baker, Elyria. 
IOWA 


President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922° Jefferson 
avenue, Des Moines; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Leo 
Magnus, Des Moines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hartland street, Dor- 


chester. 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, 84 Grand ave- 


nue, secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM 


President, C. B. Mills, Guarantee Hardware 
and Paint Co., Birmingham; secretary, M. H. 
Caraway, Benson Paint and Varnish Company, 
Birmingham. 


ALABAMA—MOBILE 
President, M. A. Creagh, 108 Dauphin street; 
G. T. Hamilton, 6 South Joseph street. 


BUFFALO 
President, A. S. Thompson, 431 Delaware ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Harry C. Brant, 
30 W. Girard blvd., Buffalo. N. Y, 
CALIFORNIA 
East Bay Paint and Wall Paper Salesmen’s Club 
—President, D. M. Schindler, 750 McKinley 
avenue, Oakland; secretary, Robert Roe, 1810 
San Paolo, Oakland. 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. Fred Winslow, Hartford; secretary, Chester E. 
Hammond, 116 Lancaster road. West Hartford, 
DETROIT 
President, A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb street, De- 
troit; secretary, George Moser, Jr., Detroit Oi] & 
Naval Stores, Detroit. 


FLORIDA—MIAMI 
President, H. BE. Platt, 
street; S. H. Chambers, 634 North Miami ave- 


nue. 
FLORIDA—TAMPA 
President, M. J. Myers, 507 Tampa street; 
secretary, M. F. Swint, 1006 Ashley street. 


118 South Miami: 


Salesmen.—Presiden t, W. 


bert, Chicago; secretary, A. W. Monroe, Cleve 
land Varnish Co., Chicago. 7 | 
INDIANAPOLIS q 

‘President, Harry F, Reed, A. Burdsal Co., 
dianapolis; secretary, Robert P. Giddens, Doser 
Allen Paint & Glass Co., Indianapolis. 
KANSAS CITY % 
President, Walter K. Huffman, Fifth and Wyan 
dotte streets, Kansas City; secretary, W. DD 
Hanchey, 308 Delaware avenue, Kansas City. 
MASSACHUSETTS P 
Paint Salesmen’s Club of New England—Pres} 
dent, Henry L. Barney, S. C. Johnson & Son 
Boston; secretary, Charles H, Rockwood, How 
and French Co., Boston, ‘ 
MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS 
President, B. P. Temmeyer, 1151 Dover Place 
secretary, W. E. Thein, 3215 Dakota street. — 


NEW JERSEY | 

Travelers’ Association of Paint and Allied Sales 
men of New Jersey—President, O. G. Schaefer 
P. O. Box 358, Montclair; secretary, E. J. Fellows 
Newark. Meets first and third Fridays of eac) 
month at Newark Athletic Club. | 
NEW ORLEANS 

President, L. F. Perrine, 424 Joseph street 
secretary, R. J. Flotte, 711 Tchoupitoulast street. 
NEW YORK 

Travelers’ Association of the Local Paint an 
Allied Trades of New York—President, J. C. Ball]. 
New York; secretary, O. B. Strong, 263 Sixt}! 
avenue, Brooklyn. k 
OHIO—CINCINNATI 

President, S. H. Hull, Carter White Lead Co. 
Cincinnati; secretary, Charles Sinclair, North Side 


Paint Co, : 
OHIO—CLEVELAND 
President, Thomas F. Coffey, 426 Huron road) 
secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo avenue. Meet; 
Hotel Winton last Friday of month. 
OHIO—DAYTON | 
President, J. A. Horn, Delscamp Paint Co.;\ 
secretary, D. J. Korn, Lowe Brothers Co. | 


eA PHILADELPHIA 
resident, Willard B, Maston, the Eagle-Piche 
Co., Philadelphia; secretary, G. G, Williams, 302 
ape rdidehes apres.” Meets second Friday 
of each month at Hotel Vendi » Thirte 
Filbert streets, Philadelphia. ‘ a . 4 


PITTSBURGH 


President, L. C. Sadd, T. H. Nevin Co., Pitts. 
Walter Kirsch, Pittsburgh | 


burgh, Pa.; secretary, 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TENNESSEE—MEMPHIS 


President, Harry G.. Smith, 116 Bast Third 
street; secretary, 
Manufacturing Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
President, E. T. Jones, 1101 S._ Third street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 304 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
TEXAS 


President, Charles P. Jarrett, Dallas, Texas; 


secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market street, Dal-| 


las, Texas. 


VIRGINIA—RIGHMOND 


President, R. BH. Warren, Smith-Warren Paint 


and Glass Co.; secretary, W. B. 1 
Gaunders Brothers. viva 


WISCONSIN 
Secretary, A, 
Co., Milwaukee, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Assoctation.— 


President, C. Vv. Peters, New York, N. Y.: ‘sec- | 


Horgan, 18 East Forty-first 
street, New York. 1925 convention, Cleveland, 


Ohio, October 21-23. 

National Association of Paint Salesmen.— 
President, J. W. Kelly, Hilo Varnish Corpora- 
tion, Marcy and Flushing avenues, Brooklyn, 
N. L. M. Hardy, 


George V. 


= ae secretary, 
street, New Haven, Conn. 

National Association of Paint Distributors.— 
President, Henry Woodlock, Detroit; Secretary, 


H. R. Drake, 140 West Van Buren street, Chi- | 


cago, 
Paint Manufacturers’ 
United States.—President, Donald A. Kohr, 
Dayton, O.; secretary, George B. Heckel, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 1925 Convention. 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 20. 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion.—President, S. B. Woodbridge, Wilmingtor, 
Del.; secretary, George B. Heckel, The Bours*-+ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1925 Convention, Cleveland. 
Ohio, October 19, ; 
Railway Equipment Paint; Division.— 
Chairman, F. W. Bowers, Rene Ohio;. seal 
tary, “Vi2 aR? Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, Ill. 5 
Maintenance of Way Master Painters.—Presi- 
dent, H. F. Jones, Wabash, Ind.; secretary- 


treasurer, E. E. Martin, Room 19, Union Pacific 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. : 


National Association of 


Association of the 


Save-the-Surface 

Lahey, 
Arthur M. 
Philadelphia. 


J. secretary-treasurer, 


i East, 
Save-the-Surface Campaign, 1 


F. Mack, Top Oil and Supply | 


177 Standish | 


W. H. Barr, DeSota Paint, 


/ 


} 


| 
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Lead Prices Show Reduction 


Quotations on Pigments and Oxides are Lower Following Drop in Lithopone and 
Zinc Oxide—Demand for Other Paint Materials Holds Up—More Activity 


RICES of lead pigments and oxides 
were generally lower last month 
following the reduction in the 

prices of lithopone and zinc oxide. The 
reduction was made the latter part of 
the month, coming as the result of low- 
ered production costs due to the recent 
declines in pig lead prices. Consum- 
ing manufacturers had been anticipat- 
ing some such action, and business 
showed improvement at the lowered 
price basis, buyers having evidently held 
back the placing of orders in anticipa- 
tion of the reductions just named. This 
applied, of course, only to the lead pig- 
ments and oxides on which the corroders 
do not guarantee against decline. At 
present the corroders are guaranteeing 
their list prices on white lead in oil 
and dry products in kegs up to Novem- 
ber 30, 1925. 

Considerable interest was being shown 
by the trade in the cuts made in prices 
for lithopone and zinc oxide, lead free. 


“While production costs have been lower- 


ed somewhat recently, as the result of 
the easier zinc market, slab zinc prices 
at present are materially over those pre- 
yailing a year ago, at which time the 
market fo lead free zinc was higher than 
at present. The market for slab zinc at 
New York this time last year was 6.10¢c. 
to 6.15¢c. per pound, against a market 
of about 7.27%4c. to 7.37%ec. per pound 
last month. The market at East St. 
Louis last year at this time was 5.75¢. 


Alcohol 


Alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 
95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 
barrelS ....ccecesecee gal. 14 @ 78 
97 percent, drums.....-- .Bgal. TO @ 72 
barrels ...-. HE AOC” ®gal. 76 @ 80 
purified, drums ......++- Beal. 77 @ 80 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 
barrels ...-- SS bia gal. 63%@ 651 
special No. 1, barrels. gal. 64%@ 68 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 


DOGCD ccccccescers 40 @ 45 
Drop ... a ¢ = 
NG. 32 @ 34 
Lettering 45 @ — 
Chinese ....-.cccscccersesersee @lb. 85 @ 90 
Bulletin ...-.--cccscccccsercs ees e100 Re 80 
et RF rs ooo ae viele #4 ¢ ri. 
Be Rat Aho. VDF — 
Ultramarine ...--.-+eseeseeeeet? come Donia 60) 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt. AO BYE ae 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt....-.- 30 @ — 
; Vandyke ......-- PR Ape ic sckeloteneieacke 32 @ — 
GREENS 4 der 
EIEIO) ,cs-cccccsseseccecoccses lb. — 
Bronze ....--reeeee Bed eer ROC PaO SS a 
Chrome, chemically pure, according 
to shade ah ees oase ests 2 ¢ fal 
commercial, 20@25 percent color — 
Permanent ....-- Lyre te) Sig stoisis} are aiein <6 36 @ 42 
REDS 9 Ib he 
American vermilion ...-+-++++++ i — 
Brick, flat and glOSS...-++sseeeeeres 22 @ 24 
C. P. English vermilion......+++++-++- Nominal 
No. wag she gieis Tie piecale Peis cslvos ... Nominal 
MIAN ciccsccvcsaserccccsnvscce CR Oe: ie 
Rose lake ....+- De aie te Bciecciee de ee 61 @ — 
RRGEE PINK oe e ver row cern reser ee en 45 @ — 
MIME iy vwislsaie vince c setenesisvice versie’ —-@ - 
AE cle 5 aisin faibieies 0 29 bin o.08.4)8100 8 400 @ — 
Venetian .....-- a acai: Aces ny nN 2 @ — 


in the Varnish Market. 


to 5.80c. per pound. Last month the 
East St. Louis market ranged about 
6.9216c. to 7.02146c. per pound. Keener 
competitive conditions in the market for 
both lead free zine oxide and lithopone 
were regarded as prime factors in bring- 
ing about the recent reductions. In some 
sections of the trade the belief was ex- 
preseed that the reduced price for 
lithopone would be short-lived, and that 
the market might be expected to ad- 
vance to the previously prevailing levels 
during the fall months. This belief, 
however, was merely a reflection of per- 
sonal opinion of some market interests, 
and in no way reflected any definite in- 
formation on the subject from the manu- 
facturers themselves. Sales of  litho- 
pone and zinc oxide have both been 
very heavy this year, some makers re- 
porting material gains over last year’s 
sales. 

The serious situation at the principal 
Chinese ports, together with the anti- 
foreign strikes of workers at the ports 
and interior markets, has again 
prought about a marked shortage of an- 
timony. This has been reflected in a 
curtailment of offerings of white anti- 
mony oxide for the paint trade, and the 
market was quoted sharply higher. 

Reports received by makers and 
sellers of materials from paint and var- 
nish manufacturers indicated that the 
demand for the finished products was 
holding up well. The paint and varnish 


YELLOWS 
Gy Pl CHIOME Geese cccccrs ose ®lb. 50 @ — 
INGe chleigs siaisaaieicterelt kistam efe aieie © 36 @ _- 
Dutch, pink «<2... Ncusveateresoveta oversie ter’ 23 @ — 
French ocher, Pure.....seseceeereres 24@- 
Golden ocher .....--ceccesesserscces 30 @ — 
WVABREG Gicctc acistnisls & a stp binle clei vle's a7 so 30 @ — 
GRAINING COLORS 
CHeEIry «caccccccccessscsecsccce Bp lb. S20 yy — 
Darke OAK issceccoreecwerrssecsioscoee 32 @ — 
Light OAK ...ceeeeeseer ee eerereerers 32 @ — 
Mahogany ..ccceocecsccerscrsecvcere 32 @ — 
AWe bob) i ReMi OAnCD TOO UR OC OOO OOK OIOO . 82 @ — 
Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused.......---- . 18 @ 2 
palmitate, precipitated........ . 80 @ 35 
resinate, precipitated,.......++. 17 @ 20 
stearate, precipitated .......--+ 24 @ 26 
Calcium, linoleate ........-- Siolatalstetere 235 @ — 
resinate, precipitated ......-++ a Mb @e 17 
stearate, precipitated ........- fmlG. Gis eee 
Cobalt, acetate......ssececeserecrers 1.12 @ 1.30 
carbonate ....+e-+es Sdiodnopets . 2.00 @ 2.10 
HV Arater seseesedelssve cesses see 265 @ — 
linoleate, isOldieiis oes occ COL @- 
paste, dryer ....-.+e++- Raceateie ~ 20) -@ 50 
resinate, fused .....-.++-eeeeee 12%@ 17% 
precipitated ....+.seeeeeeen 44 50 
Lead, acetate ..... eiove: aie.sroGhele sversiele oie 13%@ 6 
linoleate, solid ...... noha elke: ove 28 @ 30 
oxide (litharge) ....eeeesrerere 8 @ 10 
resinate, fused ......-e+seesees 10 @ 11 
precipitated .......-+eseeeee 18 @ 20 
Manganese, borate, them. pure...... 30 @ 35 
Cechnicals eum cocidis siete’ dsiecwee 16 @ 20 
oxide, 85 percent......sssseeeee 5 @ i 
resinate, fused ......--+eeeees 7 @ 10 
precipitated ......seeeeeeee ci, aig “PIS 
sulphate (anhydrous) ......---: 11 @ 12 
Zinc, carbonate ....6--seseceereeees 146 @ 2 
resinate, fused ......- murs eBle\e 2 ate 8 @ 10 
precipitated ........- hcetthe ete 17. @ 19 
sulphate crystals ....ssseeeeees 44%@ 5% 
stearate, precipitated ........-. 28 @ 82 
Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
Brown japan ...eerere- Jehan ae Bale: a.00. One = 
Bronze liquid ........«- Gnlere sete 680 sats 250 @ — 
Coach grinders’ Japan ..-eeeeseeeess 5.75 @ — 
Coach painters’ JaPan....e-seeeeeees 3.00 @ — 
Japan gold Size ...-seeereessereres . 4.25 @ 5.25 
Liquid dryer ...-- @ — 
Turpentine japan .. @ — 
White japan ....--eeccscccceeeceres @ ae, 


makers have been turning out stocks in 
large quantities this season, to take care 
of the heavy demand engendered by the 
record building movement in various 
parts of the country. Manufacturers 
were of the opinion that a heavy volume 
of paint and varnish business would 
reach them during the fall and early win- 
ter months, when much of the spring and 
summer construction work will be near- 
ing the stage of completion and interior 
finishing. This increased demand for 
paints and varnishes has been reflected 
in the position of the materials market, 
which has been on a much more stabie 
basis this season than was the case last 
year during the summer months. 

Some easiness was apparent in spots 
in the dry color market, but nothing in 
the nature of any general lowering of 
spot quotations was to be noted during 
the week. Most of the current softness 
has been the result of declines in raw 
material prices, while sharper selling 
competition has also been a factor in the 
situation. 

The varnish gums division of the 
market was again showing a fair de- 
gree of activity. While consuming manu- 
facturers were not buying in large quan- 
tities for prompt shipment, and showed 
no inclination to accumulate large hold- 
ings at their plants, the demand for 
small lots was steady and went to make 


up a good aggregate volume for the 
week. 
Glues 
Extra, white ......s. i kw Se ofacfecasVers 30 @ 40 
Medium, white ........sessesscesens 19 @ 2 
Cabinet, white or clear...n..e.ss%-- 17 @ 2 
Low grade ....... sieiereste aieelutele’ets See La hy, 
Foot stock ....cessccesececs afore cistate, Srey Pa ea 
BLOWN ceccesvccectcccenrecccccccces 13 @ 18 
COMMON DONE ..cccreesvccesevessscs 13° @ 16 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..@ gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 
Gold and Other Leaf 
Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 3%x 
Invee weeeeee @ pkg. 9.75 @12.00 

834x8%, XX deep ....-ececceess 11.75 @12.50 

XX, imported, 3%x5yy in....... 17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 234x3% Iin..... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 514x5%4 im.....-..0- 425*@ — 


Composition metal leaf, 5%x5% in... 1.70 @e- 
Package consists of 500 leaves, in 

books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 

yea to a discount of 2 percent for 

cash. 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add le. 
per Ib. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang ....+-e.e0e- ®ilb. 28 @ 2 
Singapore, No. 1....-s-seeeeeeeeeees 30 @ 31 
BGs “Bie weirs. ote! sb ate a0 Stree he nian ajela.e 200 @ 2 
INGE Bla ctas ce cose ik eres Miclewiie.s eagles @ 7 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
Bold, pale ......ceceescrceerees #@lb. 15%4@ 18 
B or black ....-.- a state siixainta ee 5 8 @ ? 
KAURI 
B GxXtra | ..cccicvee F aje Shet=ls:sia sieip ale b 58 @ 65 
BENG loan cists 0 Sere aib win cle tic.0 alee c diets 37 @ 41 
EDR INO up ase onere y araceinias sit ieee. etm alevele.e'e 28 @ 81 
Chips Sacto vals ae uleewedials,sie'4 oele'e ele 25 @ 26 
Dust, cocw deere tataale vie syolsia cele e.0)4ial¥ie 7@ 8 
MANILA 
White, Dbold....-ssceceeveseers b 18 @ 19 
NubSiv esc deere et etek as ao Oe OTRO Ces 13 @ 14 
Chips tcamitatle hewn tee Merle ance on savele ee 
PONTINAK 
Prime: wi oitoeradeta erereiad wranainie teres. 4 23 @ 29 
ATID cg feacdnsats ciataowe imi Biesp ie ei): ble a,ake's (a 0ia 14 @ 15 
CHIPS 4% sce csecencsesececesacescer® 11 @ 13 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. # lb. BLO — 
Pitch ...cacscor----sn0eene-ar-ssemes 4 @ 4% 
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| 
SHELLAC French process— 7 
D. C., full cases or bags.......@lb. 76 @ 77 “Flcrence’’ brands— Turpentine and Rosin | 
Vi 8.0.0e es EBON SRES- costalscieass sun (CO TT, White seal ............... seeee L24@ — Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.® gal. 1.08 @ 1.04 | 
Diamond I......... sWecsscdetecseeal 46 OQ) TT Green seall 2. . my. des cate eee 1%@ — “Moe Pte eben steamed, dist...... “a — ae 
CA Cee et < siviaban e - 
Superfine, orange .............. ss. 64 5@ 965 Red seal ........ * ee ole a teceee 104@ — St ee re «.cib esis «einie.de Sueeeityele GalO. (hn | 
Fine, OTEN RO. 6.055 25s 10 eee Oa is 62 @ 64 Albalith lithopone ... eee ee eccens 65%@ = a ee eeee Ce slevse Coe creccvvesccce on ns — | 
DIN shieicioie hoa ca een ge em ee - 58 @ 60 Leaded grades, American process— ARIZ ORE BGC. e sasislaste serccceee G. z | 
i rie 4 Fp 9/5,0) ois nissore mahgniete care ase soreee 6.25 @ — 
4. Cs marist «ccudapeee esas Beco 56 @ 58 7 mins dans era ae Wael ie Gi Adr bis Ss) wsedehe dc eadedee) Rosana 
Bleached; eround “mee maaeetocs 52 @ 53 SOO BTEOCS ease Wt IC A em sis: 8 . 2 He eed Atty Teele se ecleeeeelcee G20 @ ann 
bone dry isbn. ee ee 66 @ 68 ORE ESO 2550 bona covecee 6.25 @ aml 
C . é ORE Ae SaCiso eccsescvcceee 6.30 @ = | 
: : j Pigments in Oil ti <Selerete Vivlole ie alo a.eeceeetem Sees ose ae ¢ =| 
Linseed and Other Oils White lead in oil, 100-Ib. kegs..8 Ib. 154@ — WasGond sen seeseccseeee, 7.00 @ aa 
Linseed oll, raw (7% Ibs, to gal) in Red lead in oil, 100-Ib, kegs......., MEG — ost, pitch 
5-bbl. lots.........8 gal. 1.15 @ “a Quantity discounts (applying only Rosin oil, first rectified........@gal. 48 @ 45 — 
in single barrels ........... 1.16 @ to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- second rectified ........ aerate @ 47 
in cans, charged extra, 7% ages): Lots of 500 lbs., 10%; ton lots third rectified ........ seseesece 50 @ | Bam 
ibs. ‘to gal by measure., 1.20 @ = and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; fourth rectified ..... + fbovevacey GSS ae 
Pye ea “i ny Balto 5-ton lots and less than a carload, ; ; 
double boiled, add 8c. ion and 74%; carloads, 10% and W indow Glass 
refined, add 4c. et United Bracket Single 
China wood oll, bbls......... Olb. 17 @ — ca ame yeh inches. Sizes. AA A B 
Corn, crude, bbls.......... shai » 115 @ i= 50-Ibh. kegs ...c.sccesesese-c Bld. 20 °@ 0 — a tinla? to 10x15......$24.00 $20.00 $19.00 
Soya, “Crude PIB, 520152 5h'- ste: ah se 13 ips 25-Ib. kegs ..... 3s, INS i 84 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 00 
Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.0.b. fac- 12%4-Ib. kegs eee lee 40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 21.00. 
TOLY -Peisicin.c'olc loins aisiove sieiwiorne 62 @ — aoe CSS IG OI te ONO 0 - aaa ; si 

SGhHt, OBtrAINed 5. ccs acco icine 74 - 500 lbs. up to ton lots. discount of 50 20x20§ to 20x80...... 28.00 23.70 22 
yay He " f 4s - z 10%. P 54 15x26 to 24x30....., 29.00 24.50 29. 
cher h ee sandsosondacdtic nee AN ‘above “prices teabiacts fomeaan 60 sae to 24x36...... 30.00 26.00 23.25 
white, CACNER, fev teeicc cise cies f , x 

sacle nee perrantend seten ton 70 28x52 to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25 
sing : = 
f 32x88 2 
Pigments, Dry 80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 36.50 83.25 28.75 
Gente Sandpaper 84 30x52” to 20x54..... - 39.00 35.50 31.25 
per pound. pi i Smallest lot sold, half eaied gabe ee eh a | 
Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- rice per quire. matles (6) ta, : . 
Ib. bags (bags extra).... 214@ 2% quire. 25 asia) to 10x15. .....$32.00 $28.00 $26.50 
-lb, bbls. (bbls. extra).... 3 3 
oo vant ecapeaae : pig: ke Grade 9x11 in 8%x10% in. 34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 31.00 29.00 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 4%@ 000 i. Lee a ee $0.37 24 $0.34 40 10x26 to 16x24.....: 39.00 34.00 81.00 
Flake white, American, powd., in 00 371% 34 18x22) . 
SOD 1b 0 druine’ one hi Tere ae iste: Sendra ain va Her ing 4) Soa to Pye tie es 37.00 34.50 
Lithar e, owd,, in 100-Ib. kegs (less #6: 6a whe 06 sel eieie ele dicts «eal . 2 . q 5x: to x Oiscére aoe 43. 38.00 35.00 
ni Pacey discounts) .... 154@ — EL oe hs cox athe RA .40 .36 60 36234) to 24x36...... 44.00 39.00 35.560 
e x 
500 lbs. up to 600 Ibs.......... 11@ — PN Weer AEs, a See 70 28x32+ to 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 38.00 

All “above oprices ‘subject tol) (= 970g 9 S72 eee cieiee ib -siaeer 52 30x30 : 
cash discount of 2 percent, and PO On Ga acre Paint Saae -61 : 32x38 
are for single delivery. DG a isin, ie b+ “ae RPT .70 5814 oH samen, to rN § a) 46.00 41.50 — 

Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 654@ 6% 8 ae sora sYivs.se stats earnest 791% .66 x to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 42.50 
Single sharrela vin. + sieeieaeleics ae sie 7 @ ™% Assorted "=. 2. knee ae 52% .46 Ai ake “A peered oer eras Ps 
Metallic een best brown, 300-lb. 2u@ oy Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.00 
Sieve calsiee ed Milnes xicayes 244 2% 20 to 40 percent, Sizes maki 
best red, 400-Ib. bbis.....6.022. B4@ 3% A 100-foot ‘cases only. 100 united inches, packed in 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. 5 40x to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $120.00 
1,100-Ib. casks .......... 134%@ — Shellac. See Gums 110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 err 30.00 
in barrels; 700) Wisi. nis eee 14 @ — 115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152.00 
Red) 160) Ste! sae ess enema. 2 Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol] "7? *°%76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180.00 
bbiss, 600-600) Wbsii...). vce os 114%@ = The following discounts apply for all regular, 
Whe lead, basic carbonat:  -sor- Quotations for single cans. Larger packages, 10 single strength and double Strength window glass, 
roded, a oil, eee percent and more off. “ ag re ne ot over, for shipments in zones 
drums (less quantity dis- a tC » ©, D, an ce 

Cipla candor ame ses 14@ — 5-Ib. pure white shellac (1 ee pe 4,50 @ 4.55 Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
in (600-Ib,, bblagaay os oek a 10u@ — ie : 88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 34 
basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 5-Ib. pure orange shellac (1-gal. cans) 4.15 @ 4.20 and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent: sin- 
dry, PE = opens: cdoqettots te Full cases pure white shellac....... 3.85 @ 8.95 gle ee ae quality, 50-inch and above bracket 

basic lead sulphate, blue.... 2 = sizes, an percent, 

All above prices subject to Full ee ek Foe peak Midas 4 3.55 @ 3.65 Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
cash discount of 2 percent, and Usual differential for barrels an 88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
are for single delivery. 5-gal. cans. eka veers size, | 86 and 6 percent; single 

Zine oxide— Strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, 
American process, lead free— ee W re) 85 and 2 percent. 
“Horse ead" brands (quantities St l oO l Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 
usually purchased by master Grade 0000s... eo ae ee seeeee Mlb, 1.000 @ — cent. : 

painter, less carloads in bar- O08 hee TI TT eh a eee strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per- 
special te as) 2 et ae J 8%@ — ML EeS «: sreleteis CEE ae siblave ao-6 aie 6 Sie etoets 53 @ — Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 

ee PR es stsettesesse 40 @ —  lows:—First three bracket slzes, 20c. per 50-foot 

XX red ..... sodtovdusooweacea : A, 5 aeea nin box; above size up to and including 100 united 

Selected). <25..sescei-1e=- sieiaiolaterste 84@ — Shia, ee pig ierege'aieleieie : 7 @ pene, ste: per pass sizes over 100 united inches, 

A oe _ AVINBS wcccccce ec ccccccvecce Cevecce — ce. per -foo Ox. 

roe Pee ee y S4@ Above prices subject to 20 For glass packed 100 feet to the case the charges 

Leaded”’ brands— percent discount on 500-lb, lots, will be double the amount charged for the same. 
Standard <.22o..00.5 a atcfoue sieve Bieta To — 5 percent on 100-lb. lots. teed aoe 50 ae to pe box. 

li acaisehs salcetoete Eaih stole T%@ — Household sizes .......... ---@ gross 9.00 @ — ractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 

ei ee 1%@ — seen us See ake ee strength, one fraction, 15c, per box; two frac- 

ULPPIOP .ccccees ee eer sertoeesees ger ec eercccece ee oe SD tions, 3 c. per box; double strength, one fraction. 
Lehigh &, sa-mctns acme teiesiecre T%@ — AGiSTass 1Ots is eeretata gears cea 7.80 @ — 20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


“1995 PAINT QUESTIONS ANSWERED ” 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


Every possible phase of the Painting and Decorating business is covered in this 800- 
page book. The subject matter has been written by experts, and, while it deals with 


many practical and technical problems, it is written in clear, easily understandable Eng- 
lish. It will prove a never-failing source of infermation every day in the year. 


The Book is Indexed and any subject may easily be found. 


Price $6.00, Postpaid 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip 


C. SHERWOOD and G. S. Car- 
D son, foremen painters from the 

© New York Central Railway, re- 
cently visited the Sayre, Pa., shops of 
the Lehigh Valley, inspecting the 
methods of spraying the outside of pas- 
senger equipment cars employed at that 
point. 

The late A. J. Allen, foreman painter 
at the Kingsland, N. J., shops of the 
D. L. and W. railroad, under Master 
Painter B. E. Miller, has been succeeded 
by Gustave L. Albers, who served as Mr. 
Allen’s assistant. Arthur R. Given, late 
foreman painter at the Lackawanna’s Se- 
caucus shops, has been appointed as- 
sistant to Mr. Albers, thus assuring for 
the Kingsland shops a continued super- 
vision in the painting department of ap- 
proved order. 

W. F. Banfield, of the Lehigh Valley’s 
Sayre shops coach painting department, 
has just enjoyed a vacation with his 
family, visiting the Thousand Islands 
and points along the St. Lawrence, mean- 
while relaxing from paint shop _ su- 
pervisory duties and all the vexations 
that doth disturb us. 

Master Painters J. B. Shuttleworth 
and E. BE. Shedd, of the Boston and AI- 
bany are seeing the equipment under 
their supervision augmented to the num- 
ber of twenty surburban coaches, which 
the company is having built by the Os- 
good-Bradley Car company. 

The New York Times, in its issue of 
Sunday, June 21, devoted nearly a column 
to a consideration of the subject of more 
lavish ornamentation for the passenger 
equipment used on American railroads, 
this ornamentation being urged for ap- 
plication to both the inside and outside 
of coaches, as a means of counteracting 
the widespread encroachment of the 
elusive and fractious omnibus. The arti- 
cle in question is in direct support of 
articles which have appeared in THE 
PaINTERS MAGAZINE during the past few 
months. In other words, if the railroads 
expect to beat the omnibus to the short 
haul transportation business they must 
practice some of the omnibus methods 
of getting to it, one of which is to out- 
shine and out-glorify the appearance of 
the operating units. After all, the 
banana vender from beyond the Alps, 
With the flaming necktie, is the really 
original publicity artist. 

The Havana Central, for the United 
Railways of Havana, is in the market for 
seven first-class passenger coaches 
seventy-one feet long and up-to-the-min- 
ute in all appointments, the paint and 
finish being foremost features, as re- 
cent equipment put into service on these 
lines, and described in these columns re- 
cently, well indicate. 

Daniel Stroud Bush, for thirty-five 
years employed as a coach painter by 
the Lehigh Valley railroad, nine years 
at Ithaca, and for the past twenty-six 
years in the passenger car department 
at the Sayre, Pa., system shops, was re- 
tired upon a pension July 1. Mr. Bush 
is the first passenger car painter at the 
Sayre shops of the company to have 
this compliment paid him, a distinction, 
by the way, he is fully entitled to, fol- 
lowing more than one-third of a century 
of loyal service. At seventy-six years he 
Tetires to the quiet and comforts of a 
Well earned home in Ithaca, N. Y., to 


By M. C. Hillick 


rest and to enjoy life’s serene evening. 

Warner Bailey, at ninety-one years, is 
working a vegetable garden a mile from 
his home in Concord, N. H., going daily 
to and fro to his masterly tending of 
it, because the home patch under his care 
is devoted entirely to flowers. Mr. Bai- 
ley expects to attend the annual conven- 
tion of the Equipment Painting Section 
in St. Paul next September. He recently, 
in company with Charles HE. Copp, in- 
spected the extensive shops at Billerica, 
Mass., of the Boston and Maine. Mr. 
Copp’s first railroad service was enjoyed 
more than fifty years ago under the 
foremanship at the Lawrence, Mass., 
shops of the Boston and Maine, of Mr. 
Bailey, then master painter, as he and 
Mr. Copp are now pensioners of that 
ancient and honorable railroad. 

The group insurance contract between 
the Louisville and Nashville and the 
Prudential Insurance company of 
America went into effect July 1, 
and provides for the employees, includ- 
ing all members of the painting depart- 
ment, a total coverage of approximately 
$150,000,000. Employees whose monthly 
pay is less than $100 may be insured 
for $1,000; where the pay is $100 and not 
in excess of $175 the insurance is for 
$2,000. Employees earning more than 
$175 a month may take $3,000. Pro- 
visions for permanent disability, etc., 
are in the contract. 

An early Delaware and Hudson com- 
pany coach, in retirement for many 
years, has been discovered and restored 


M®: AND MRS. HARVEY M. BUTTS 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary at the family home, 22 
South Lake Avenue, Albany, N. Y., at 8 
o’clock on the evennig of June 16. About 
100 guests were present, and despite the 
statement conveyod on the _ invitation 
cards, “no gifts,’ there were eight large 
baskets of flowers, many gifts of gold, 
telegrams from friends from all parts of 
the country and other tokens of re- 
membrance eventful for the appreciation 
they represented. At this golden anni- 
versary of a marriage that has brought 
Mr. and Mrs. Butts along through a half 
century of happiness and devoted minis- 
trations into a mature and serene pe- 
riod of life, there were the tributes in- 
cidental to such an occasion, a ceremony 
remindful of that of fifty years ago, an 
orchestra discoursing music of the ro- 
mantic days and a buffet lunch served 
with the richness, and in a manner, con- 
sistent with the beauty of the June eve- 
ning, both of the present and the long ago. 
For many years Harvey M. Butts served 
with distinction as master painter of the 
New York Central. During the year 1906 
he officiated as president of the former 
M. C. and L. P. A., now merged into the 
Equipment Painting Section, and for a 
long term of affiliation with the older or- 
ganization he faithfully represented the 
initiative spirit out of which developed 
a day of larger usefulness for master 
car and locomotive painters. Showered 
with honors and appreciation he some 
years ago retired from active service to 
enjoy a well earned rest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Butts are now on an 
automobile trip with Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, as their chief objective. 


to its original condition and appearance. 
Master Painter J. E. Blocksidge, of the 
Carbondale, Pa., shops of the company 
has recently completed the restoration 
process by painting and finishing the his- 
toric vehicle in the fashion of its half 
century ago luxury. On the letter board 
we find this title displayed: “Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Co.” Below the belt 
rail the word “Eclipse,” enclosed in a 
circle of decorative color, shines ef- 
fulgently, and suitable striping along 
the sides of the car adds a touch of 
gaiety to the old timer. 


The thirty-first annual report of the 
Southern railway recently issued shows 
that during the year the road has ac- 
quired fifty new locomotives and forty- 
one new passenger equipment cars, an 
item that in a measure visualizes the 
magnitude of the job assigned to the 
members of the car and locomotive paint- 
ing staff of the great Dixie land trans- 
portation company. 

President L. F. Loree, of the Delaware 
and Hudson company, always an out- 
standing and picturesque figure in Ameri- 
can transportation annals, recently dis- 
cussing railway mechanical department 
possibilities, said “Co-operation in man- 
agement, sometimes fanciful and always 
of limited scope, is exemplified in the 
return to piece work and individual ef- 
fort, where tne employee substitutes his 
self-control for the oversight of the 
foreman or, if the work is done in gangs, 
they devise methods, or co-ordinate their 
efforts and achieve results upon their 
own initiative.” 

Master Painter C. H. Comstock, of the 
Osgood-Bradley company, Worcester, 
Mass., is busily engaged in painting and 
finishing much new equipment which his 
car building employers have under way. 
No small amount of this new coach paint- 
ing is being performed with the under 
surfaces so well refined as to refute the 
understanding that the modern railway 
coach is no longer entitled to be a thing 
of beauty. 

Master Painter H. T. Dickerman, of the 
Concord, N. H., shops of the Boston and 
Maine is rounding up the odds and ends 
of equipment that in the rush of last 
winter escaped brightening up and thus 
giving employment to his little com- 
pany of employees during a period that 
Uncle Hiram usually refers to as ‘“‘be- 
tween cut-feed and grass.” 

At the plant of the Indianapolis 
Street railway, Indianapolis, Ind., Mas- 
ter Painter George Paullis is getting 
fully into his summer stride of making 
ready the winter dress of company 
equipment. George is a former Texan, 
but has renounced “Ma” Ferguson’s 
placid plains for Indiana’s promised 
land, ‘“‘for ever and ever.” 

At the Iona, Mich., shops of the Pere 
Marquette, Master Painter F. H. Spreck- 
in is making shop affairs go long with a 
bang, even in mid-summer, and with a 
vacation abovt planned. At these shops, 
as for many years past, good work means 
“sood work,’ and also quite in the usual 
manner, F. H. knows how to do it. 

A busier man would be hard to locate 
even in New York than is Master Painter 
Patrick Warren, of the Interboro Rapid 
Transit company. Warren is a veteran 
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FOR GALVANIZED [RON 
C A TRADE MARK 


The ONE Outstanding Paint 
Noted for Its Ability to Stick 
to Galvanized Iron. 


a 
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GALVANUM PAINT Gives 
the Proper Protection to 


Galvanized Iron. 


It is applied directly to the 
meial, eliminating the use 
of a special primer—or 
“‘weathering’’ — or acid 
wash. It lasts for years. 
For both Exterior and [n- 
terior use. 


Made in Colors and in White 


—which can be tinted. 


Ask for color card cnd 
fall information 


GOHEEN CORPORATION 


OF NEW JERSEY 


PAINT ENGINEERS 
SINCE 1888 


ma: OaPPAarmad 
OF NEW JERSEY 
PAINT ENGINEERS 
TECHNICAL PAINTS: Bauer OnEINe, WATERPROOFING 


REWVARRIMS, 


Serres gt 


New York Office: 331 Madison Ave. 


—_ ——. 


e——— 


Goheen Corporation of N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send us color card of GALVANUM 
and full information. We usually buy our paint 


supplies from ..... 
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GLIDDEN BRINGS OUT 
NEW BRUSHING LACQUER 


A development that far eclipses any 
improvement known to the paint and 
varnish industry during the past decade 
has been made through the perfection of 
a new brushing lacquer by the Glidden 
company of Cleveland. This new lac- 
queroid, which is to be sold under the 
name of “Lacq,” is the first to enter the 
market in a national way. An announce- 
ment of this new product has already ap- 
peared in the national magazines and 
also in the trade journals. 


The quick drying feature of Lacq is 
one of the important points of this new 
finish. In less than half an hour after 
a coatis applied it is thoroughly dry and 
hard and ready for use, or for a second 
coat. The painter whu has woodwork or 
floors to finish can do the job and have 
a room ready to move inte one-half hour 
after his work is completed. This is 
what painters have been looking forward 
to for many years, and the development 
of Lacq will unquestionably find a ready 
acceptance with the painters. 

As is generally known, the Glidden 
company began the production of its 
Lacqueroid several years ago after a long 
period of research and _ experimental 
work. In common with other lacquers 
it was of such a quick drying nature 
that it had to be sprayed on the work 
with an air brush. Although it found im- 
mediate use in the automobile and fur- 
niture industry, it was not adaptable 


or practical for painters to use in home 


painting. After Lacqueroid had been 
perfected, more research followed with 
the result that Lacq was developed in a 
form adapted to the brush. 

While Lacq retains all of the features 
of the spray form of Glidden Lacqueroid, 
it is distinctly a brushing lacquer. It 
flows from the brush with remarkable 
smoothness so that the labor of cover- 
ing a floor or of refinishing woodwork 
is greatly reduced. Little brushing is 
needed. Indeed, the less Lacq is 
brushed, the better the results. After the 
second coat has been applied, it flows 
together so as to eliminate even the 
slightest trace of brushing marks. 

Lacq is made so as to give a solid 
color coating to concrete, metal, or wood 
surfaces. It is made in twenty-two 
colors, black, and white and by a com- 
bination of these colors it is possible to 
secure over two hundred different tints. 
It is not necessary to use undercoats or 
fillers before applynig Lacq, neither is it 
needful to remove varnish or paint from 
floors or woodwork before using it on 
re-paint jobs. It is true, of course, that 


better results are obtained where the - 


surface to be painted is carefully pre- 


pared, The covering ability of Lacq is 
practically the same as that of oil 
enamels. 


The Glidden company, who is the first 
to come out with a brushing lacqueroid 
on a national program is exceptionally 
enthusiastic over the wonderful possi- 
bilities that this new product holds for 
the painter trade. Unquestionably the in- 
tense interest that has already been 
shown in the lacquers used in motor car 
finishing will be reflected to an even 
greater extent when painters have once 
acquainted themselves with the unusual 
and outstanding advantages of Lacq. 


R. W. Lindsay, general sales manager 
for Pratt & Lambert, Inc., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a recent meeting of the 
Buffalo Rotary club. He gave a talk on 
the educational value of the Save the 
Surface campaigns and the new Save the 
Surface film was shown. 
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Why Do Millions 
Use ABSORENE? 


CLEANS 
WALL PAPER 


AND 
WINDow SHADES 
THE 4 READY MIXED 


A 
BSORENE Mec co ST LE 


Millions of cans of Absorene have 
been sold. Years have passed 
since it was first put on the mar- 
ket. It still stands pre-eminent. 


Doesn't that make it worth your 
while?—at least to try it once? 


Buy a package at your dealer’s 
today. It will be fresh; it will 
not crumble; and it will most 
certainly satisfy you. 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 
15 CENT SIZE 
“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


“Its a Winner 


CLEANS UP 


7 Brushes” 
Pai ood. FIOOTS - 


REMOVES 


” Paint and Varnish 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


WAREHOUSES : 


Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Jobbers Everywhere 
THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


'ncorporated 


Absorene Bldg., St Louis, Mo. 
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." 
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CHAIRMAN HOPPER NAMES 
MANAGERS’ COMMITTEES 


B. F. Hopper, chairman of the paint 
‘and varnish sales managers’ conference 
and sales manager, announces the mem- 
bership of the executive committee to 
‘serve with him in the handling of the 
1926 sales managers’ conference  in- 
eludes: 

A. E. Bendelari, vice-president and 
treasurer, Eagle-Picher Lead company, 
Chicago, Il. 

G. M. Breinig, vice-president and gen- 


eral manager, Breinig Brothers, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 
G. E. Felton, sales manager, Wads- 


worth-Howland company, Boston, Mass. 

R. W. Lindsay, general sales manager, 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. V. Peters, general sales manager, 
New Jersey Zinc company, New York 
mite, IN. YX. 

A. M. Hast (secretary), business man- 
ager, Save the Surface Campaign, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

In announcing the personnel for the 
coming year,’ says Mr. Hopper, “I am 
prompted to call attention to some of 
the high lights at our recent meeting in 
Pittsburgh. Closer co-operation between 
sales and advertising managers. This 
is of paramount importance, as a closer 
tie-up between these two departments 
will just naturally result in greater 
economy and increase in sales. ‘Some 
concerns hold weekly meetings between 
those in charge of these two departments 
for the discussion ‘of problems that are 
closely related to the ultimate objective 
of both, namely increased sales. 

“The more careful selection, training, 
and development of our sales organiza- 
tion is another important subject that 
was discussed at our recent conference. 
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I fully realize that some believe this is 
a matter for each individual concern to 
handle in their own way, and while this 
attitude on the part of some may be 
justified, I feel sure we. are all more 
interested in the surviving value of our 
sales force than even the present day 
“turn-in” of orders. Therefore, if our 
men are properly selected and trained, 
not only in selling but in a technical 
way about the quality, application, and 
use of the materials so that they can 
make a proper demonstration when nec- 
essary, and handle the complicated ques- 
tions that so frequently arise in our 
line, they will develop into a potential 
sales force that will be a credit to any 
concern. 

“During the year we snould give 
thought to the constantly increasing cost 
of selling. Scientific production in most 
lines of industry has reduced the cost of 
manufacturing during the last quarter of 
a century, whereas the costs to sell dur- 
ing this time have risen to a point where 
we have more than absorbed the saving 
incurred in improved factory manage- 
ment. This is a serious situation, and 
applies not only to the paint and var- 
nish industry, but to all others. Con- 
sequently, it is being considered seriously 
by various associations dealing with the 
cost to sell, and we should give it our 
careful thought during the year.” 


CHARLES EVERETT GILSON 


The officers and directors of The Eagle- 
Picher Lead company announce the 
death of Charles Everett Gilson of their 
organization. Death occurred on July 4 
from general peritonitis following ap- 
pendicitis, at the Evanston, IIl., hospital. 

Mr. Gilson was born at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, in 1891. Not long after, 
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his family moved to Pittsburgh, where 
he was graduated in 1914 from the 
chemical engineering department of Car- 
negie Technical Institute. He was a 
member of the Delta Upsilon and Tau 
Beta Pi fraternities. He began his busi- 
ness life with the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
company, whose service he left to become 
a licensed pilot of the United States Air 
Service during the war. He was a 
graduate from the Artillery School of 
Fire at Fort Sill, qualifying there as ar- 
tillery observer. 

After the war Mr. Gilson entered the 
Hagle-Picher organization at Chicago, 
and in his work shortly became rec- 
ognized in the trade as an authority on 
the application of Eagle-Picher products 
to the storage battery business. One of 
his last services as battery engineer was 
the preparation of a special article on 
storage batteries to appear in the fall 
number of “The Painter's Eagle,” the 
Eagle-Picher magazine. 


RAILWAY PAINT SHOP GOSSIP 
Continued from Page 59 


employee of the great New York trans- 
portation company, and a first-rate au- 
thority on all car painting matters: and 
as a supervising officer two blades of 
grass are not growing on his terrain 
where but one grew before. 

At the Cleveland, Ohio, shops of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
Master Painter Herman Newman is 
handling a formidable volume of mixed 
painting repairs, at a mid-summer pe- 
riod ordinarily as quiet as a silenced 
church bell, with all hands smartly em- 
ployed. While a comparatively new- 
comer to the position Newman is creat- 
ing a fine impression and going strong. 


Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EF-ES-CO--.- 
the dead flat finish 


for walls and ceilings--- 
waterproof and permanent--- 


makes friends--- 


perhaps 
makes good 1 it can 


makes money--- 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO, Inc. save hours 
136-38-40 No. Fourth St. Philadelphia 
for you. 


FELTON 
SIBLEY | commences: 


Paints Varnishes E-TORDR 


THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 
Makers of Colors, Paints Made exclusively by 


and Varnishes Since 1863 ee 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Producers of 3-M Brand Abrasives 
795 FOREST STREET ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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VALENTINE CO. EXPANDS 


The Valentine company, well known 
varnish manufacturers, New York, has 
recently awarded a contract for a new 
unit to its plant, which will materially 
increase manufacturing facilities. The 
new unit will be a single-story build- 
ing of steel frame construction, brick 
curtain walls and long runs of continu- 
ous steel sash giving ample natural 
lighting and ventilation. The contract 
calls for completion of the project in 
forty-five working days. A. L. Phillips is 
president, and L. V. Pulsifer, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


BOOKLET ON VARNISH 


A booklet entitled “A Treatise on Mc- 
Dougall-Butler Varnishes” has been is- 
sued by McDougall-Butler Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The treatise was written by 
H. Vernon Smith, superintendent of the 
MecDougall-Butler works, and contains 
much of historical interest and practical 
value. Copies of the treatise may be 
had for the asking. 


JAMES EDWARD MARTIN 


James Edward Martin, 30 lLecount 
Place, New Rochelle, an interior dec- 
orator, died March 22 at his home. His 
widow and one daughter survive. 


JAMES E. McCOOL 


James E. McCool, for forty years a 
Minneapolis painter and decorator, died 
suddenly at his home recently. He was 
sixty-four years old. A widow, two sons 
and a daughter survive him. 
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Business Opportunities 
Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


WANTED 


Experienced Varnish Salesman for East- 
ern New England. Applicant must live 
on the territory. No application consid- 
ered unless accompanied by references. 
Address The Thibaut & Walker Co., 72 9th 
St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Wanted—Salesmen calling on paint trade 
to handle attractive side line with good 
money making possibilities. Consumers 
Bag Co., 301 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


A thriving first class paint and wall paper 
business, down town location, central 
Illinois, for sale. Information furnished 
to interested parties. Address BOX 137, 
care of this Magazine. 


POLISHING and Automobile Glass 


DRILLING 
CUTTING 
MACHINES 


Founded 1882 


For Grinding and Polishing 
GRINDING Edges of Windshields 


BEVELING 


Does it quicker, better and cheaper than handwork 
Any handy man can operate this EDGER 


The smallest practical machine — At the lowest price 


HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS 


ges, Brush Facts 
=. by the Old-timer 


7 ~ 


Brush painting vs. Spray painting 


OU take a ‘‘squirt-gun.” I'll stick to a 
good bristle brush, like a Whiting’s 
Brush or an Adams Brush. You'll always be 
a ‘‘slop-job” man. I'l] build a Master Painter 
reputation. You'll do a cheaper job? Maybe. 
Anyhow, it'll look cheaper. But mine |] outlast 
‘t--three to one. What's the answer? Machine 
painting never can take the place of brush- 
work where quality and real economy count 
for anything. Don't be side-tracked from good 
brushes. Start off on the right foot—with 
Whiting-Adams Brushes—and you won t 
finish flat on your back. 
NSE LLL LT 


WHITING-ADAMS > 


BOSTON 


Brush Manufacturers for Il7 years and the largest in the World 


158 N. May Street, Chicago, Illinois LANGE JK. EDGER 
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RIENDLY exteriors... finely white 
enameled ... greet one like a firm 
handclasp. And what a personal 

pride each time you refer to such jobs and 
to your favorite white enamel. 


Smooth all over, softly lustrous—there are 
many good points one can see and talk 
about who has used Hilo Molmanite 
White Enamel. 


If you have never before tried it, send us 
the coupon for a free “get-acquainted” 
sample of Hilo Molmanite. Send for it 


today. 

| HILO VARNISH CORPORATION | 
| BROOKLYN, N. y. | 
| Gentlemen: | 
I Yes, I want to become better acquainted | 
| with Hilo Molmanite; send me free sample. | 
| Name. «. Geren tirgnatst 2.......-000.5 «nae eee: eee ae | 
Addiresss.pccgh. pega nititihls. wcities RMR ear | 
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Three Words to Remember 


in buying quality paints. 
“Carrara White and Fres-Co-Lite” 


Carrara White 


—as white and as permanent as the marble 
from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for 
inside or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite 


A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
heavy body. Easy brushing and wonderful 
opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 at- 
tractive shades. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 
them—send us his name. 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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COST ACCOUNTING AND 
ESTIMATING 
Continued from Page 9 


portant that the actual figures shown 
on the check should be copied ac- 
curately on the stub. Frequently 
this is not done, especially where 
discount is taken. I have often found 
eases where the stub shows the gross 
figure, and the check the net figure. 
This kind of thing makes it impos- 
sible to check the bank account, until 
all the checks are in, besides cre- 
ating an annoying number of 
changes in the books after the error 
is discovered. 


MORE modern and_ better 
method, and one that is gain- 

ing rapidly in popularity, is to dis- 
pense with the check stub alto- 
gether, using instead a duplicate 
sheet behind the sheet of checks. 
The checks are then typed with car- 


bon paper between the original 
check, and the second sheet. This 
furnishes a complete and exact 


record of all checks issued, which 
can be used as a check register, by 
putting the carbon copy of the checks 
issued, in a binder. When adopting 
this system, it is advisable to have 
checks in sheets of five; the second 
sheet is quite plain, and is not per- 
forated, so that when the five checks 
have been used we have a record on 
one form. Not only is this system 
one that ensures protection from 
carelessness and irregularities when 
issuing checks, but it cuts down the 
work of posting to the cash book, as 
it is only necessary to post amounts 


by page, or by daily totals, instead 


of by individual payments. All 
checks, whether individually, or in 
daily totals, must be entered in the 
cash journal. The arrowed lines on 
the chart, leading from the sources 
of entries to the cash journal, clearly 
show the columns in the cash jour- 
nal in which the entries are made. 
We do not want to anticipate the 
next chapter but we would just point 


‘out that each individual transaction 


is entered in two columns in the cash 
journal, a charge column and a 
credit column. There is only one 
charge to each credit, and one credit 
to each charge. If in the chart you 


‘find several credit lines (dotted) to 
only one charge line (closed) this 


means that the credit is to one, or 
another, of the accounts in the cash 
journal. For example: Income shows 
a charge to bank cash, and five 
credits; this means that one item of 
income can come from any one of 
the five sources shown on thec hart. 
The same principle applies to all the 
other items charted. 

Notes Payable and Trade Accept- 
ances—In the painting and decorat- 
ing trade, trade acceptances play 
an important part as it is customary 


to pay for shipments of paint, wall 
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paper, etc., in paper, sometimes ex- 
tending over a period of several 
months. It is important, therefore, 
that a satisfactory and complete 
record be maintained of all accept- 
ances. The usual, and the simplest 
method, is to enter all trade accept- 
ances and notes, in a book specially 
kept for the purpose. These books 
for Bills Payable, and Bills Receiv- 
able, may be purchased from any 
office stationery. house, and are ruled 
to record all information necessary 
for properly keeping tab of paper 
accepted, and when payment is due. 
But the monthly totals must be 
transferred to the cash journal as 
shown on the chart. 


Notes Receivable — These are 
treated in the same way, and show 
the amounts due to the business on 
notes given by customers, in settle- 
ment of accounts: with them. 


The only other record to be con- 
sidered now, is that in which are 
shown the contracts and jobbing 
orders sold by the master painter ; 
in other words, the sales book. The 
only form of sales book worth our 
consideration, is that which com- 
bines the invoice and the permanent 
record of the sales, or work done. 
This form is so well known in the 
trade that it is hardly necessary to 
mention it. There are comparatively 
few painters and decorators who 
have not adopted the improved form 
of billing which enables the billing 
clerk to make a duplicate copy at 
the same time as he makes out the 
original bill. This copy is placed 
in a binder and becomes part of a 
permanent sales book. Each sheet 
is totaled and carried forward to the 
next sheet, so that at the end of the 
month we have a final total of all 
bills rendered. This total is posted 
to the cash journal and charged to 
the Accounts Receivable column. At 
the same time, that proportion of 
the total billings, which is for con- 
tracting work, is credited to Con- 
tracting Sales; the amount billed for 
jobbing, to Jobbing Sales, and the 


amount billed for merchandise, to 


Merchandise Sales. 


The reader, if he intends to follow 
through these articles, is advised to 
cut out the chart (Exhibit “B”), and 
paste it on a card, as he will find it 
helpful, as we proceed. I have not 
attempted to explain everything that 
appears on the chart for the reason 
that much of it pertains to future 
study and it would be only wasting 
time to take it up now, before we 
have thoroughly studied the cash 
journal and invoice and payroll reg- 
ister, which we will do in the next 
instalment. This accounting record 
is the most valuable in the entire 
realm of accountancy, and is so com- 
prehensive that it leaves nothing to 
be desired. © 
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Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Charm 


By Dr. Frank Crane * 


SS ig 
ECENTLY the business of the defunct Dodge Brothers was sold by their widows to bankers for from $146,000,000 


to $152,000,000. This price included the payment of at least $50,000,000 for good will and is the largest amount 

ever paid for that item in this country. Dillon, Readand Company, the successful bidders, competed with J. P. 
Morgan and Company, who wanted to get the Dodge business to combine it with the General Motors Company, which 
already controls the Chevrolet, the Buick, the Oakland and the Cadillac. It was one of the keenest and most gentle- 
manly battles in modern banking history. The bankers who bought the business evidently expect to make their money 
out of it by selling the securities, which will be open to the public. . 

It all illustrates the fact that the best part of a business is the intangible. Not so very long ago the two Dodge 
brothers along with Henry Ford were young mechanics. The Dodge boys made parts for Ford. They soon became his 
partners and sold their stock holdings to Mr. Ford in order to get enough capital for their own plant. They succeeded 
amazingly. All their money was turned back into the business and the stock has been closely held and never been on 
sale. They were great believers in constant and generous advertising. It all illustrates what good will mearis to a 
business. And what good will means to a business is what charm means to a personality. 

There are many rules for success. We are told that we must be this and that and we must cultivate certain 
qualities in order to succeed. But after all the best liked person is the person who has that intangible thing called charm. 
Charm is like culture. But, whereas, culture can be attained by direct effort, charm can only be attained directly. It 
is the flavor of a man. It comes from cultivating and practicing kindness, sincerity, integrity and nobility. 

Charm is the atmosphere of what you are. It is the radiation one gives out as he goes through the world. It 
cannot be put on. It is a thing inherent in us. Yet, it has most perhaps to do with our success, certainly with the 
opinion that others have of us. : 

Everybody likes a person who is charming and nobody likes a person who has no charm. + 

Charm can be attained by cultivating the right kind of thoughts and living the right kind of life. 


It is the unconscious radiation that comes from all of us. We have more or less of it, in proportion as our 
lives are right. 


Copyright, 1925, by Dr. Frank Crane. 


Line up now with this established, 
standard product. Keystona—the 
original flat, washable wall finish, 
is still first in quality, and its abil- 
ity to make and retain satisfied 
customers, 
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The Keystone Line 
includes a finish 
for every surface. 
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USES WOOSTER BRUSHES 


FOR FIFTY-NINE YEARS 
The recent “Oldest Living Wooster 
Brush Users” contest, conducted by the 
Wooster Brush company of Wooster, 
Ohio, to find the painter who had used 
Wooster brushes the longest, brought out BY 
some interesting facts. The winner, BE. w 
A. Carman, of Champaign, Tllinois, had 
used these brushes for fifty-nine years. : 
m™ Allan, Cecil, Pa., reported using 
Wooster brushes since 1867, thereby win- 
ning second prize; John D. Walker, 
Adams, Ind., and George W. Altsman, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., jointly won third prize 
with a record of fifty-six years. In- 
vestigation showed that a majority of 
painters who entered the contest were 
masters of their trade. 


FOLDER PRESENTS METHOD ‘ 
HARD-N-TYTE TREATMENT eR Se z 
The General Chemical company, 40 SS =e : = 

Rector street, New York, has issued a 

folder setting forth the advantages of 

the “Hard-n-tyte” re-painting treatment. 

It is claimed by the manufacturers that: ° tas z 

First, it reacts immediately with the free Color chips and golf club S Qin { So di erent! 

lime, transforming it into calcium 

fluoride and silica. These new substances 


/ 


Jay, 
Ne ry 


c 


pr 


are deposited in the pores of the surface, ‘“What you tryin’ to do there. Cresto ? 
densifying it to a large degree, and ; 

rendering it hard and non-porous. The You got enough clubs to play three or 
“free” lime is entirely eliminated. Con- ” 

sequently, painting may proceed after four games of golf ! 

Hard-n-tyte pre-painting treatment with ay E 3 ‘ 
perfect assurance that it will be per- Dats all right, Solarite, when I swing 


manent, and without the long delay 
otherwise necessary. 


SPRAY PAINTING FOR AUTO- 


with two clubs, I got two chances of 
hittin’ de ball.” 


in Hull, England, are: President and 
treasurer, D. C. Arnold; vice-president, 
K. F. Arnold; secretary, R. H. Everett; 


MOBILES ‘““You may have two chances of hittin’ 
The DeVillbiss Manufacturing com- Sena) 
pany has issued a folder of its spray- de ball, black boy, but you ain t got no 
painting equipment for refinishing auto- chance of making a good score. Why 
mobiles with pyroxylin or lacquer enamel , 
materials. It is illustrated and accom- don’t you throw away a bunch of dose 
panied with a price list of the complete 3 9 
equipment as well as for the various clubs and den you ll get somewhere. 
parts and will be mailed on application to - 
the company at their general offices in * * be ss * 
Be 70, Ohio. Solarite has the right idea. He knows 
KEYSTONE VARNISH VOTES that the best golfers only use a few clubs. 
STOCK DIVIDEND : 
MM csi, ‘xevsiona Varnish And he knows, too, that the best painters 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., have voted only need a maximum of 12 colors to 
a stock dividend of 900 per cent. Ap- aE ¢ Hei 
plication has been made to the secretary satisfy their customers. 
of State for permission to increase the ; . 
capital stock from $36,000 to $360,000, That’s why Solarite and Cresto are 
and the dividend will be declared by is- : : . r 
suing ten shares of the new stock for adopting the simplified 12-chip color 
each share of the old. The stock is 1 ; 4 ; 
nN 
closely held among the directors and of- cards : compepcuon with the regular 
ficers of the corporation. 18-chip standard cards. 
The officers of the corporation, which : 
_has plants in Brooklyn and Boston, and You'll be using Solarite or Cresto some 


day to make those smooth perfect jobs — 


> 
assistant treasurer, H. F. Forster. punane concn try em now ! 
2S a ae (Solarite) 
STANDARD VARNISH Nae || (7/7 
CONFERENCE. _ | |reatvau | Tue 
The Standard Varnish company held pesenating |} {|Z Com PANY 

a three days’ sales conference at its oprah with y MANUFACTURERS 

Chicago plant recently for a discussion GiB comme || WY St.Louis.Mo. 


of business methods and conditions. Sev- 
eral new products, including an auto 
lacquer, were explained and demon- 
strated. The meeting was under the 
direct charge of H. S. Bickford, sales 
manager. 
The installment plan for painting 

homes was unanimously approved ~ REG US. PAT OFF 
June 18 at a meeting of the Camden, - 
N. J., real estate board. 
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DeVilbiss 
Spraypainting System 


(Eomplstes Practical, Reliable Equipment 
for Every Painting Requirement 


The De Vilbiss Mfg. Co. 


SIGN OF THE PAIL 


t 


DIRECTIONS -FOR MIXING 


madd 5 


Jean bucket or pail, the fos. of 
ir thoroughly until all ingredients are dissolved. Allow to stand 
thir n add about one pint of Cold Water and stir to the consistency 
ream. Sivain at once and when jelled it is ready to apply with good Kalsomine 

he 


sm, humid weather apply when still warm aod when only the 
6 of water are added. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAMUNNS KALSOMINE (@ 


BROOKLYN,N.Y, 


Preserving intact the wonderful quality of Merito from 
dampness while in stock. 


Emphasizing the use of clean and Odorless Kalsomine 
Pails, so necessary for good decorative work. And, to pro- 
tect against substitution we present to our friends our 
well-known Merito Hot Water Decorative Wall Tint 
White, in shining block tin Kalsomine Pails, with a slip 
cover, and bale with wood handle, at nearly Barrel price 
per pound. These 30 lb. pails are sealed with tape and 
shipped individually in strong corrugated boxes. 


Remember the “SIGN OF THE PAIL.” 


E. A. Munns Kalsomine Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


brushed coat. 
lowest practicable air pressure, andis easy and non-tiring to operate. 


242 Phillips Ave. 
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Feature 


biss Spray-painting System. 


more painting profits. 


The adaptable DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will unfailingly serve 
you to advantage and with profit—we should like to tell you about this 
more in detail. 


Address— 


For Over Thirty Years 
Sisk’s Paperhangers Sizing 


has been used under all conditions for pre- 
paring new and old walls for the hanging of 
delicate tints to the heaviest of burlaps 
and lincrustas. 


The basic and lime detecting feature of 
SISK’S SIZING on new walls of fine or 
coarse finish attests to its quality. It’s a 
time and money saver on old walls—no old 
lime or kalsomine to scrape off or var- 
nished or painted surfaces to wash, just 
apply SISK’S SiZING and the walls are 
ready for the paper. 


It’s the heaviest bodied sizing on the 
market, consequently the cheapest, as it 
reduces more. 1 gal. makes 5 and covers 
6,000 sq. ft. of surface. 


Have your jobber send you an assort- 
ment or write to us direct. 


The R. J. SISK CO., Manufacturers New London, Conn. 


A long performance record of 
making good in every field of 
painting, emphasizes ADAPT-— 
ABILITY as one of the out- 
standing features of the DeVil- — 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray- ~ 
painting averages 4 to 5 times — 
that of hand-brushing. The sprayed 
coating thoroughly and uniformly 
covers the surface to be painted, and 
has greater hiding power than a 
The DeVilbiss spray gun applies any kind of paint at the 


Toledo, Ohio 


¥ 


An Outstanding 


r 


| 


‘t i 
4 


This DeVilbiss adaptability means 
that you can spray-paint practically 
the entire surface of houses and all — 
that goes with them; spray-paint 
public, factory and other buildings, 
inside and out; spray-paint other 
structural surfaces, large and small. — 
And, by doing this painting the De- 
Vilbiss way, you can do faster and 
more work, get improved and more 
satisfactory results, make bigger and 
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U-KALO 
Cold Water 


KALS OMINE 


_ —The Best in the World — 


sesreene 


Sure! He'll do a good 
job. Confidence is half 
the "battle: Anademe 


knows U-KAL.-O, the 
Kalsomine that’s 
made from English 
whiting, the Kalso- 
Ze mine that works like 
°B paint and dries out 
like smooth velvet. 


Jobber’s Stocks in all Principal Cities 
Dealers should write for 100% Profit 


Proposition 


UNITED STATES KALSOMINE CO. 
30 Church St. New York 
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International Board Outlines 
PhiladelphiaConvention Program 


Midsummer Meeting of Executive Committeemen Held in Battle Creek, Michigan, 


July 20—Secretary Dabelstein Reports on Activities of His Office Cover- 


ing Six Months—Important Decisions Made 


International Executive Board 
was held in the Post Tavern, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Monday, July 
20, with the following members in at- 
tendance : 
F. M. MICHAEL, president. .Waterloo, Ia. 


J. P. RISING, vice-president .Chicago, ple 
CARL H. DABELSTEIN, secretary... 


she mid-summer meeting of the 


ao OOS ena New York, N. Y. 
JAMES PHINNEMORH, past-president 
oS Gee ee Toronto, Ontario 
H. W. RUBINS, past-president........ 
lS SSIS cee een Minneapolis, Minn 
JOEL KENNEDY, past-president..... 
on. sin Ca eS GBD Cac Cincinnati, O 
JOHN DEWAR, past-president........ 
on ps ne eSICIcIEI oer Pittsburg, Pa. 
RRANK M. SCHULZ...... Newark, N. J. 
EUPAK ING oc 2.0 seco ces Louisville, Ky. 
EDWARD C. BECK...... Roxbury, Mass. 
EDWARD L. BOLCE..... Cincinnati, O. 
IPE UDELL... cee eee ee Peoria, Ill. 
mG. CHANDLEE....... St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ae ROSENTHAL.:... New York, N. Y. 
CHAS. H: FOWLER...Philadelphia, Pa. 
STONES... «6.0.0 ie-e 0% Fort Wayne, Ind. 
ede oINNANE....... Des Moines, Iowa 
MToetAM PARIS.....: Toronto, Ontario 
memD: PARKS.....0..:.. Omaha, Nebr. 
hmeOe nH. ROWLEY: .:..-.. Detroit, Mich. 
EDWARD M. WALSH.New Haven, Conn. 
TON C. YONK........- Burlington, Wis. 


Letters regretting their inability to 
be present were read from A. H. Rog- 
ers, Birmingham, Ala. ; Neil M. Muir- 
head, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Charles 
Macnichol, Washington, D. C., and 
William E. Wall, Somerville, Mass. 

It was officially decided to hold the 
next International convention at the 
Benjamin ’ Franklin hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., starting Tuesday, February 
2, and continuing until Friday, Febru- 
ary 5. + 
_. Secretary Dabelstein reported on 
the work of his office during the past 


International Drafts 
Convention Program 


For Philadelphia 


HE following tentative program for the 

convention of the International Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin hotel, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, was formulated at the mid-sum- 
mer meeting of the executive board, held 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, July 20: 

“Service in Painting and Decorat- 
ing,” assigned to the Massachusetts 
State association. 

Discussion of vocational training 
and its progress, by the trade school 
committee and James Phinnemore, To- 
ronto. 

A discussion of spray painting, the 
speaker to be assigned by W. F. 
Gradolph, president, of the Spray 
Manufacturers’ association. 

“The Weaknesses of the Interna- 
tional Association and the Remedies,” 
by Alfred E. Joy, New York. . 

“The Strength of the International 
Association and Its Benefits,” by 
William Paris, Toronto. 

“The Future Master Paifter,” as- 
signed to the Ohio association. 

“New Paint Materials,’ H.; A. 
Gardner, Washington, D. C. — 

“Cost Accounting and Estimating,” 
by W. B. H. Donaldson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; 


Nee en nc 


six months and submitted a statement 
showing that the total assets of the as- 
sociation are now about °$7,000. Mr. 
Dabelstein was. warmly congratulated 


for the work that has been accom- 
plished during the time he has been in 
office. 

Mr. Dabelstein’s report was as fol- 
lows: 


HE first official duty evolved on 
taking office was to acquaint 
myself with what the office required, 
and to accomplish this I traveled to 
Washington and visited our former 
secretary, Mr. A. H. McGhan, who 
received me most courteously and 
spared no time or effort to give me 
what knowledge he had of the affairs 
of the office and the conducting of 
same. I wish here to state to the 
executive board that I feel very grate- 
ful for the assistance that I have re- 
ceived from our former secretary, and 
am still receiving today. After re- 
turning from Washington, and the 
minutes of the Des Moines convention 
having arrived with the reports and 
list of newly elected officers, I pro- 
ceeded to have stationery printed, and 
to advise the various committees and 
others of their appointment. The 
funds had also arrived by this time, 
and bank accounts were opened, and 
all the debts of the Des Moines con- 
vention liquidated, which amounted to 
over a thousand dollars. Communica- 
tions were many, and answers to same 
were very good, although improve- 
ment will be welcomed to requests 
from the secretary, to expedite the 
efficiency of the office. 

I attended the dinner of the Paint, 
Oil and Varnish association, and can 
say that the selling force of our asso- 
ciate membership is active and afixious 
to assist. The reception accorded me 
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there was very pleasant and speaks 
well of the esteem in which the Inter- 
national is held by that association. 

I visited and attended two all-day 
sessions of the “Save the Surface” 
campaign committee at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. These 
meetings are of vital importance to our 
association. They feature the industry 
to the public in a very able way 
through masterly advertising, and the 
small donation that the International 
association contributes is brought back 
many fold. The partial payment 
plan, advanced by the “Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign, should be endorsed 
by the International association. While 
I have been encouraging the plan, I 
have done so solely without offcial 
sanction, for I considered it better to 
be on the band wagon than to be 
swallowed by the wake. 

I also attended a meeting of the 
Cleanup and Paintup campaign, and 
was there impressed in the same way 
—that our $100 investment was com- 
ing back fast to our membership in 
increased business. Our affiliation with 
these two associations or campaigns 
should be continued with all vigor. 

I attended a meeting of the Sim- 
plification committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington, D. 
C. I was not impressed by this meet- 
ing, as it was for the sole purpose of 
reducing the number of mixed paints 
from thirty-two to twenty-four, that 
is, the color or tints, and as I told 
them, I favored even a greater reduc- 
tion, and if they eliminated them all, 
we, as craftsmen, would, with our basis 
material be able to produce one hun- 
dred shades and tints without the risk 
of keeping on our shelves an unpopu- 
lar tint. The hardware men and job- 
bers are mainly interested here, so as 
to be able to reduce their stock to less 
number of colors or shades. 

At the meeting in regard to brushes, 
which occurred the week previous, Mr. 
Charles Macnichol represented the 
association, and he has been appointed 
by our president to act as a permanent 
member of the Simplification commit- 
tee, and through his experience in our 
necessities, surely he can serve the as- 
sociation to every advantage. 

At the meeting of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish association at 
Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. S. I. Friddell, 
of Atlanta, represented the associa- 
tion by sanction of our president. 

At the “Save the Surface” meeting 
in Chicago, our vice-president, Mr. J. 
P. Rising, represented the association. 
At the Kansas City meeting, Mr. Ed. 
G. Chandlee, of St. Joseph, Mo., rep- 
resented the association, and at the 
meeting in New York City I attended. 
These meetings were for the promot- 
ing of the partial payment plan, and 
the attempt to organize the painters. 
From all reports received, and from 
personal observation, the promoting of 
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the partial payment plan was success- 
ful; organizing painters by storm did 
not prove successful. 

I attended an organization meeting 
at Norfolk, Virginia, and witnessed 
an association of seventeen formed. 
Also a get-together meeting at Rich- 
mond, Va. It is hoped to organize 
a Virginia State association, but late 
reports show that the early enthusiasm 
has died away and more effort will be 
necessary to bring this State to a full 
organization. 

At this point I wish to state that 
I believe the only successful way to 
organize is to have the locality cir- 
cularized and worked up by a local 
painter or adjoining association, and 
when local interest is evident, then we 
can hope fof success—without local 
interest time is wasted in organizing 
efforts. 

I attended the open‘ng session of 
the Canadian convention at Chatham, 
Ontario. I was well received, and was 
made to feel by our Canadian brothers 
that the hospitality is just as strong 
on their side of the border as it is 
on ours. The quality of the member- 
ship of Canada is beyond reproach. It 
is, however, unfortunate that the 
membership has shown a slight de- 
cline, owing to the poor business con- 
ditions of the last few years, which is 
now on the mend. 

The financial report has been pre- 
pared for your consideration and rec- 
ommendation. 

The textbook is going fast, some 
200 being all that remain, and a new 


Hotel Rates Announced 
For Philadelphia Meeting 


HARLES H. FOWLER, of the 
Philadelphia committee on con- 
vention arrangements announced that 
the following rates had been secured 
at the Benjamin Franklin hotel, the 
newest and one of the largest hotels in 
that city, where he has reserved 500 
rooms for the delegates and_ their 


friends: 

Single rooms, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00 a day. 

Two in a room, $5, $6, 
$7, $8 and $9 a day. 

All rooms with bath. 

Breakfast, from thirty- 
five cents to $1.00. or a 
la carte. 

Luncheon, from thirty- 
five cents to $1.25, or a 
la carte. 

Dinner, table qd hote, 
$1.50, or a la carte. 
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issue has been arranged for, unless 
recommendations of the executive 
committee see fit to do otherwise. _ 

The office of the secretary now pos- 
sesses a machine to address the en- 
velopes, and a stencil for every mem 
ber and all the officers and com 
tees, as well as associate members, ex 
cepting for the State of Minnesota, 
which State has not as yet seen fi 
to send in a list of members, althoug 
it has been repeatedly requested to do 
so, and even the urging of such a dis- 
tinguished member as Past President 
Rubins has been of no avail. The 
secretary’s office also now has two 
complete filing cases to care for the 
papers and property of the associa- 
tion. \ 

I would not be fa’r to our friends 
if I did not mention the loyal as- 
sistance of the trade journals who 
have so cheerfully given the secre- 
tary’s monthly report so much space. 
It is to be hoped that the member- 
ship will profit through this economi- 
cal way of circularizing our mem- 
bership. The journal that has been 
the most anxious to work with us in 
every way is THe Painters Maca- 
ZINE. Mr. Harry Schnell, the pub- 
lisher, personally advised me that the 
THE Painters MaGazINE was ours! 
to use to the advantage and welfare of 
the activities of the association. In 
the printing of many of the reports, 
such as the vocational program, and 
the wage scale, this magazine has 
saved the association considerable in 
reprinting these reports in folder form 
at a very small expense. 

I have had a very interesting meet- 
ing with the secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, and will be 
glad to go into details of this meeting 
when the same comes up. 

In addition to the meetings men- 
tioned, I had the pleasure of having 
the board of directors and the wavs 
and means committee at my office on 
April 22, at which meeting con- 
siderable constructive work was at- 
tended to. The minutes of this meet- 
ing are on file for your consideration. 

I also attended many local meetings 
within the radius of fifty miles of my 
home, as well as an exhibition of vo- 
cational activities at Bridgeport, Conn., 
when the State of Connecticut did it- 
self proud in bringing the trade be- 
fore the public. 

I also was called upon to investi- 
gate fraudulent business perpetrated 
on our members, and have followed 
the same up carefully, and I have 
every reason to believe that this mat-_ 
ter will be adjusted to the satisfaction 
of our membership. | 

The office of secretary is very in- 
teresting, but very busy. There is al- 
ways work to do. I have tried to 
keep up to date, and will be only too 
glad to have honest criticism to cor- 
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New York Holds Great Meeting 


Most Successful Convention of Empire State Association Convenes at Westminister 
Park, Thousand Islands—T. Jesse Dudley, of Syracuse, Elected President, and 


Thomas 


NE of the most successful con- 
() ventions in the forty-one 
years’ history of the New 
York Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators, was held in 
Westminister Park hotel, in the heart 
of the Thousand Islands, near Alex- 
andria Bay, New York, on July vl 
28, 29, 30 and 31. 


An interesting and educational pro- 
eram of constructive addresses and 
papers was followed by equally inter- 
esting discussions. From the time the 
delegates and their guests began to 
arrive at the resort in the St. Law- 
rence river the entertainment com- 
mittee had provided for their pleasure 
and comfort. The registered at- 
tendance was two hundred and ten, in- 
cluding twelve more master painters 
than have before registered, and did 
not include many who could only re- 
main for a day and did not register. 


Many progressive steps were taken 


by the association in convention, 


among them being: 


The convention indorsed the partial 
payment method of financing paint- 
ing contracts, emphasizing its im- 
portance in relation to the dull sea- 
sons, and recommending its accept- 
‘ance by the master painter. 

The convention, on the motion of 
A. J. Rosenthal, of New York City, 
voted that it was the sense of the 
association that the manufacturer 
should not be solicited for donations 
or contributions for the support of 
‘the conventions, placing the organi- 
zation in agreement with the action 
of the International Executive Board. 

The convention agreed, with the 
enthusiastic support of the newly 
elected vice-president and general or- 
ganizer, Thomas H. McElvein, Jr., of 
Buffalo, to undertake a state wide 
drive for an increased membership 
and for the organization of new local 
associations. Mr. McElvein was ab- 
sent at the opening of the convention, 
being detained in Buffalo, where for 
business reasons he declined to ac- 
cept the nomination as a candidate 
for mayor of that city. 


The newly elected officers of the as- 
sociation are: T. Jesse Dudley, of 
Syracuse, former vice - president; 
Thomas H. McElvein, of Buffalo, 
and William O. Bachman, of Water- 
town, who was elected secretary-treas- 
urer, following the declination of 
Irving A. Jacobs, of Rochester, to con- 
tinue, after two years of efficient and 
devoted service. 


The Opening Session 


HE old chapel, near the hotel, was 
well filled when President Joy 
called the convention to order for the 
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New York Association 
Elects State Officers 
At 41st Convention 


President 
Ge ES SH) DEY eee atoteevel ots nue Syracuse 
Vice-President 
THOMAS H. McELVEIN......... Buffalo 


Secretary-Treasurer 
WILLIAM O. BACHMAN.....Watertown 
State Executive Board 
T. JESSE DUDLEY, President. .Syracuse 


TSA DRI e) MOLO as OUND) 5 Gy oe a Buffalo 
GHhOR GE) Bex CAS Meee ccc cles Brooklyn 
HDWIN: DUMBLUBY...... New York City 
CAP Tees ase BESS Se Nitrite ore sal el otiottn gr othe Elmira 
ELMER S. ANDERSON...... Jamestown 
A. J. ROSENTHAL.......New York City 
HORRY S CHUL Zig sec: Glen Cove, L. I. 
JOHN H. WINCHMAN....New Rochelle 
TOEUNGEA Fes Biigete tse ce os ahn Rochester 
PREM Ry BY. MALCOM s. she. s- Staten Island 
epee CAI eee Merman rene piiae sis a) bie (e jai ore Syracuse 
WILLIAM WIESH.:..-.....; Watertown 
International Executive Board 
Member 
PAN RMEC ED Hi SOW Arh ces ci New York City 
Board of Trustees 
BLO DSB USE Bigs cita. Jamestown 
HD WAR DiVie BITEIN cgtersiccoie <re'er> Elmira 
GEORGE WHIGELT ...... Staten Island 
Delegates to International Convention 
(QJRMO) SHOR OU VANOIS I bigest pS abr Rochester 
JAS IM BL Gra Oo Of ORE a Anat eeniee aces ERIC Buffalo 
ATG oD eeOM Dh Series sine New York City 
Alternates’ Delegates 
GEOCRGE WHIGELT :..... Staten Island 
JOEIN Pe POLHYaweeeene « Queens County: 
IBA HO) WOR MON OVA wis COE. Geamee Nassau County 
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opening session. After the invocation 
by T. Jesse Dudley, vice-president, of 
Syracuse, the delegates and guests 
stood and sang the national anthem, 
while Mr. Joy played the air on the 
piano. 

After James L. Williams, chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee, had 
outlined the program his committee 
had arranged, the president announced 
the appointment of Elmer Anderson, 
of Jamestown, as sergeant-at-arms for 
the convention. 


President Joy’s Address 


The annual address of the presi- 
dent was presented by Mr. Joy and 1 
was as follows: 


NCE again we meet at this beau- 
tiful spot to renew old acquaint- 
ances and to discuss new problems, and 


H. McElvein, Buffalo, Vice-President 


I trust that we shall ali return to our 
homes with the feeling that the days 
spent here have been beneficial both to 
the mind and the body. It is indeed 
gratifying to stand here and see so 
many of you gathered together, not 
for pleasure alone, but to take another 
step upward on the rounds of the lad- 
der of progress. 

What we need in our industry today, 
an industry, by the way, second to 
none in the building craft, is a move- 
ment toward ‘better painting with 
prices consistent with quality. Cheap, 
careless work is not only unnecessary, 
but is a detriment to our profession, 
and ours is a: profession as much as is 
that of the doctor or the musician. Is 
it not far better to do a fair amount . 
of business. at good prices and do it 
well than to attempt to do an im- 
mense volume at any old price just to 
keep a force of men employed? The 
latter, to me, is wasted energy. 

An architect does not spend months 
working on a set of drawings, nor 
does a builder spend his time in erect- 
ing a building that is going to be an- 
eyesore to the public—their work is 
to beautify, not destroy. We all know 
that some of the plastering and car- 
penter work permitted on buildings to- 
day is a disgrace and the painter is 
expected to cover up these defects, 
which bears out my previous conten- 
tion that ours is the most important of 
all interior trades. ae 

The cry of any painter that he is not 
getting enough for his work to do a 
good job is ridiculous on the face of it. 
Any man who takes a job too low has 
nobody to blame but himself. Figure to 
do the work right and get your price 
for it or let it alone and sooner or 
later these cheap fly-by-nights will be 
out of existence and we shall all be get- 
ting better prices for our work. 

I am very much in favor of the 
movement started at the last conven- 
tion to adopt a code of ethics such as 
is being considered by the National 
Building Congress and other organiza- 
tions. We must, however, start right 
in this matter or all of the time and 
thought put into it will have been 
wasted. This whole subject deserves 
our serious consideration and I sin- 
cerely hope that something concrete 
will come of it at an early date. 

During the past year it has been my 
privilege and pleasure to visit several 


Here are the New York conventioners grouped on the lawn 
rapher, just before starting for an all day trip on the St. Lawre 


localities ‘in the State and to assist in 
organizing new locals.. I have been 


ably assisted: in this work by Vice- - 


President Dudley, Secretary Schulz of 


Nassau County, Mr. Baxter of Whit-. 


ney Point and Mr. Dabelstein, who en- 
tered into these activities as a member 
of the State Association and not as 
International Secretary. ; 

We now have a live association in 
Queens County, Long Island, and it 
looks: like a winner in the long run. 
We tried hard to bring Cortland into 
line, but have only succeeded in land- 
ing.one member.so far, ‘Thanks to 
the -efforts.of Mr. John Winter, of 


Binghamton, his local is now in fine . 
I hope: the incoming Vice- | 


shape. 
President: will keep after the city of 
Albany. and: Cortland, as I feel. that 
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we have paved the way for him and 
that it only needs constant prodding 
to bring these two places into. the as- 
sociation in good. numbers. It takes 
t:me and money, besides'a good deal of 
patience, to instill interest into these 
outsiders who are satisfied to sit alone 
and jog along in the same old rut day 
after day. | 

Most every. society, secret or other- 
wise, has for its motto. some trinity 
such as Faith, Love and Truth, etc., 
and I have been thinking of some such 
trinity for this asséciation. ‘Why could 
we not work along under such a group- 
ing as this: GOOD FELLOWSHIP, 
LOYALTY and PROGRESSIVE- 
NESS? Get it stamped on our minds 
and on.our;létterheads and let the pub- 


lic know that. we stand for.something. . . 
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in front of the Westminister Park hotel, posing for the photog- 
nce River, with Kingston, Canada, as the objective point. About 250 


made the trip on the Steamship Riverside. 


AST year our good brother from 
Brooklyn, George Case, gaye us 
a very interesting talk on “Good Fel- 
lowship,” and I for one shall never 
forget it. Where the spirit of Good 
Fellowship prevails amongst a body 
of men in convention assembled great 
things can be accomplished. It is the 
one sour-faced individual who can 
throw sand in the cogs of the wheels’ 
of progress and this type of man 
should be immediately converted. 
What we need and what we are striv- 
ing for is 100% efficiency and we 
can only secure it through the spirit — 
of Good Fellowship. — ene 
On May 6th I invited the painters 
of Greater New York and vicinity to’ 
attend a “Get Acquainted” dinner at- 
the club rooms of the Building Trade 
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Officers naturally flock together. 
Alfred E. Joy, of New York City, the retiring presi 


Employers’ Association of New York 
City, and about 150 attended. This 
dinner was declared by everyone pres- 
ent to be a grand success. We had 
representatives from Nassau County, 
Queens County Brooklyn, Staten Isl- 
and, New Rochelle and the two New 
York City associations. Members 
from one locality were surprised to 
see so many present from other locali- 
ties. In fact, we were all agreeably 
surprised at the interest shown and 
the enthusiasm displayed. 

On June 18th I attended another 
of these dinners at Whitney Point, 
and here again I found the same at- 
mosphere prevalent,’ and when, on 
June 25th, I attended still another at 
Rockaway Beach I came'to realize that 
this is an ideal way to create the feel- 
ing of Good Fellowship of which I 


In the lower right hand c 


who served the association well. 


speak, and I suggest that these dinners 
be tried out in every city in the State 
where we have a local association. 
Have the ladies present and invite 
prospective members of the locality, and 
also those from out of town. Let them 
see the calibre of men we have in the 
industry. By doing this I feel that it 
will have a tendency to increase our 
membership. 


lead is one of the grandest 
words in the English language. 
If loyalty prevailed throughout the 


universe and every man was true to” 


his fellow man, there would be no 
need for arbitration ‘societies, courts or 


the like, and while we cannot revolu-' 


tionize the world, wé can, at least, be 
loyal to otir fellow members’ in this 
assoc ation and spread the doctrine to 


orner is the newly elected president, T. Jesse Dudley. of Syracuse; 
dent and now International Board member, and Irving A. Jacobs, retiring secretary, 


others. Good Fellowship and Loyalty 
go hand in hand; if we are to live up 
to the one we must adopt the other, 
which is PROGRESSIVENESS. 
We must not lay idle as members 
of an organization. We must be up 
to the times and as the times change 
we must change with them. It was 
quite a jump from the post chaise to 
the radio for the broadcasting of news ; 
it was as much of a jump from the 
candle to the electric light and from 
the saddle horse to the aeroplane, and 
there must be just as much of an ad- 
vancement in the manufacture and 
application of paints, and when there 
is, we, as members of a progressive 
association, should be the first to take 
advantage of such’ improvements. 
Do not look tpon’ the man who has 
some ‘advanced ideas in the light of a 
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In the background is the steamer Iving at the 
In the lower right hand cor 
that she had danced enough for once. 


_coffee and ice cream. 


nut or a radical; he may convince 
you sooner or later that you are years 
behind the times. Give every man the 


opportunity to express himself and 
give his ideas the careful consideration 
that they deserve, for that is the only 
way we can hope to gather together 
the data that will eventually material- 
ize into something that is really of a 
progressive nature. And in adopting 
a plan or rule be sure that it is as 
beneficial to the other fellow as it is 
to yourself, for it is a poor rule that 
will not work both ways. That is one 
reason why both ends of a ferry boat 
are alike. 

And now for the ladies. The pun- 
ster has remarked that a country with- 
out women would be a “stag nation.” 


I should hate to think what a conven- 
tion would be without them. 

Now, Colorado, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, 
Massachusetts and Chatham, Ont., all 
have their permanent auxiliaries— 
why not New York? Every year we 
rely upon a committee of the fair sex 
to help us out in our entertaining at 
conventions and they enter into the 
work with a zeal that is worthy of the 
highest commendation. Many of the 
ladies are doing this sort of work for 
the first time, and are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the duties thrust upon 
them. If we could organize a perma- 
nent committee, one representative 
from each locality, and have them 
meet when the Executive Board con- 
venes and take part in such discussions 
as may come under their jurisdiction, I 


pier in the St. Lawrence River loaded with a cargo of sandwiches, salads, gallons of 
ner is Miss Aurelia Dumers, of Rochester, who admitted at the convention’s close 
She didn’t miss one. 


for one, feel that we will have taken a 
step in the right direction. 

Tentative plans for a National 
Auxiliary are already under way and 
we should be organized to meet this 
movement. I think such a course will 
stimulate interest in our own or- 
ganization and tend to increase our 
membership and I heartliy recommend 
to the members in convention assem- 
bled that something be done in this 
matter before adjournment. 


HE president of any organization, 
af after having served a year as 
such, becomes thoroughly acquainted 
with the affairs of the same and it 
seems to me that this man. is the logical 
candidate for the office of international 
representative, to serve for a period of 
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In the lower left hand corner is the “Wrong” Rev. Mr. J. Clancy Hopkins, of mock weddina fame. next to Mrs. “Jimmy” Wil- 


liams, with her husband just behind in a white outing hat. 
bers’ Committee, an 


one year only. At the end of the year 
this representative becoms thoroughly 
conversant with the workings of the 
International and 1s in a good posit:on 
to counsel his successor, the retiring 
president of the State, in all matters 
pertinent to the duties of an Interna- 
tional Executive Board member. 

I realize that this means an amend- 
ment to the Constitution and By-Laws, 
but as Mr. Dabelstein, who is now In- 
ternational Secretary, has tendered his 


resignation as International Executive - 


Board Member, it becomes necessary 
at this time to nominate and elect his 


successor, who would, in the natural 
course of events, fill out the unex- 


pired term. If, however, the recom- 
mendation that I am about to make 
meets w:th favor it can be acted upon 
and the Constitution and By-Laws 
changed and matters can progress as 
outlined. I therefore recommend that 
this method of procedure be given con- 
sideration and that such action be 
taken as may be necessary at this time. 


In closing I want to make special 
mention of the fine work of the vice- 
president and secretary during my term 
of office. They have both worked 
faithfully and have been of wonder- 
ful assistance to me. I would like to 
take the time to thank each and every 
member individually for their sup- 
port during the past year, and can 
only say that I hope that the same sup- 
port is given to my sticcessor. 


Kneeling by Mrs. Williams is Clarence DeVisser, of the Associate Mem- 
d just back is his charming daughter, Miss Lucile. 


The Convention Committees 
De saa JOY, after the con- 
vention had accepted his annual 
message and had referred it to the 
Committee on the President Address, 


appointed the following convention 
committees : 


Resolutions 
CARL H. DABELSTEIN..New York City 
DIVE) et ACO ELIVUAUNG Rearerecel eters uc Watertown 
Credentials 
GEORGE WHIGELT........Staten Island 
OLTTOSSHEBAGEH sont oe cite tens Rochester 
President's Address 
PRE Dus CLIUINZtriletss. vieleievers svencs Buffalo 
LEO Fe SCHULTZAGET: Vo. 256. « Glen Cove 
B FAMceSTEEN? 2... - Rees a we ate Rochester 
Memonial 
ES Ms BIN: > ctreiecees « teers mies Elmira 
A. J. ROSENTEEALLS 284: New York City 


14 
Auditors 

TEOYD BUSHEY ae eee Jamestown 

BABS BAXTE RSG aera Whitney Point 


On motion of Clarence Tufts, of ° 


Rochester, the convention voted to fine 
any member who referred to any of his 
associates as ““Mster,”’ the proceeds 
to go to the Committee on Entertain- 
ment. Mrs. William O. Bachman, 
chairman of the Ladies’ Committee on 
Entertainment, was introduced and 
outlined the program that had been 
prepared for the lad’es and children. 


The Secretary’s Report 
The following report was presented 
by Secretary Irving A. Jacobs, of 
Rochester : 


HIS office was not very active from 
the close of the 1924 convention up 
to October, when correspondence started 
with the various local secretarys’ and the 
State cfficers to place the convention min- 
utes in every local secretary’s hands in 
an effort to maintain interest in local 
association meetings. This was shelved, 
due to expense, and that the magazine 
would serve the same purpose. 

An effort was then put forth to secure 
associate membership aid to put construc- 
tive matter into each monthly meeting. 
And with Vice-President Dudley’s help 
results are evident where he has been 
able to make personal contact and aid in 
arranging a program. I am convinced 
by experience that much good can be 
done for the craft and increasing the 
membership if funds and the right or- 
ganizer were available. 

This office reports the receipt of con- 
siderable correspondence from the Bu- 
reau of Raw Materials for American 
Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries of 
Washington, D. C. A duplicate letter of 
March 13, 1925, was mailed to every mem- 
ber. The bureau put forth an effort to 
reduce the tariff on imported fiaxseed 
that the price of linseed oil might be 
lowered. But from all reports this has 
not been accomplished, due to certain in- 
dividuals lobbying and creating a smoke 
screen to hide the facts. 

And, in closing this side of the report, 
the secretary has enjoyed the most cordial 
co-operation of the president and vice- 
president to aid in carrying the work 
through the year, especially in member- 
ship activity, which is a pleasure to re- 
port as follows. , 

The following is a tabulation of the 
membership: 


_ 1924.1925.Died.Loss.Gain. 
Individuals ./. 3%... 28 !2-26 


“ 2 Sie 
Binghamton .....:+ i) 10 0 0 4 
Buflaloja: Peto bene 48 49 0 0+ 1 
BROOK Vnitr 16 13 0 3 0 
Contracting of NZ ¥.. 23 23 0 0- 0 
iSHhaabhesiy wee 9 |; 9 0 0 0 
JAMeEStOWN ..h ie 5 5 0 0 0 
Masters of N.. Y...-.68 85 2 0 mi 
Middletown ....... 3 3 0 0 0 
Nassau County ......48 a lby( if 1 0 
New Rochelle ..... 8 24 1 0 17 
Rochester’ hea e oo 34 0 5 0 
Staten Island ..... 14 9 0 5 0 
SVPacuse Minin. ner ire pike 0 0 5 
Utica Basw cAeetee LD 12 0 7 0 
Watertown ....... Ane 8 , Pat 7h 
Queens County 20 ate ae ‘20 
MO tLe athe et ree 332 72 4 24 64 
LOSS —— 30 Oew te ete caer : 2 ay 


“40 net. gain. 


The following members have died dur- 
ing the year: 

John W. Grimer, New. York City. 

Robert Mackay, NeW’ York City. 

Paul. Strathman, -Nassau County: 

V. Dreizen, New Rochelle. 
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Convention Committees 
for the New York 
Forty-first Meeting 


CONVENTION COMMITTEER 


Alfred E. Joy, Chairman 
T. Jesse Dudley Irving A. Jacobs 


RECEPTION COMMITTHE 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Dabelstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred C. Glunz 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Joy 


HOTEL COMMITTEE 
William L. Wiese, Chairman 


H. F. Inglehart, of the Westminster 
Park Hotel 

FINANCE AND REGISTRATION COM- 
MITTEE 


Clarence EK. Tufts, Chairman 
John Niedemaier Guy R. Hunter 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


James L. Williams, Chairman 
Fred C. Glunz Arthur H. Goltz 
Carl H. Dabelstein Otto Meurer 
August H. Potts Robert Humphreys 
J. Clancey Hopkins Clarence Tufts 

Leo F. Schultz, Treasurer 
LADIES COMMITTEE 
Mrs. William Bachman, Chairman 
Mrs. Edward Fischer Mrs. Otto Seebach 
Mrs. Willard Lusk Mrs. Wm. L. Wiese 
Mrs. Fred C. Glunz 
COMMITTEE ON ASSOCIATE MEM- 
BERS 
EK. P. Jones, Chairman 
A. J. Schuman Arthur H. Goltz 
Clarence DeVisser 


HE work of the Clean Up and 

Paint Up was discussed and the 
recommendation made by the State 
Executive Board that fifty dollars be 
appropriated by the New York Asso- 
cation was concurred in. The greet- 
ings of the Ohio Association were pre- 
sented by Mr. Whigelt, who had at- 
tended the meeting at Cedar Point. 
The formal resignation of Mr. Dabel- 
stein as International Executive Board 
member was received and a vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Dabelstein on 
motion of Mr. Glunz. 

Mr. Dabelstein made a brief state- 
ment covering his work as general sec- 
retary of the International Association. 
He said that the mailing of one letter 
to the International membership of 
3,300 costs $170.00, and that he knew 
that he had’ been reaching 30,000 or 
more master painters over the country 
by using the trade press to carry his 
monthly messages to the craft. He 
extended the greetings of Interna- 
tional President M. M. Michael, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, and Secretary Jacobs 
was instructed to send Mr. Michaels a 
telegram thanking: him for his ex- 
pressions ‘of regret that he could not 
be present at Westminster Park. 

The proceedings of the State Execu- 
tive’ Board were read .by Secretary 
Jacobs. »On the motion of Mr. Glunz 
the convention voted to:concur in the 
recommendation. of: the State Board 
that fifty. :cents _per capita be contri- 
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buted to the Internaticnal Association. 
The report of the delegates to the Des 
Moines convent:on wes made by Mr, 
Seebach and Mr, Whigelt. A. J 
Rosenthal, International Board mem- 
ber, reported on the meeting of that 
committee held in Battle Creek, Mich. 


Save the Surface Activities 


REPORT of the Nat:onal Save 

the Surface activities and their 
relation to the master painter, prepared 
by Chairman William Downie, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, acting for the Inter- 
national Associat-on, was read by Mr. 
Rosenthal. This report was as follows: 


HE effort to lengthen the painting 
season, as launched by the Save the 
Surface Campaign in order to create more 
business, better business and a smoother 
running business, is showing results. As 
this idea has been and is being sold to 
the public, the painter is occupying a loft- 
ier position for real service in his com- 
munity. This idea has great possibilities. 
The Master Painters’ Association of 
Dayton has subscribed $1,000 to a $3,000 
fund to conduct an all-year painting cam- 
paign in that city. 

Local master painters’ associations are 
urged to provide leadership for a cam- 
paign to lengthen the painting season 
within their communities. 

The International convention, last Feb- 
ruary in Des Moines, unanimously passed 
a resolution expressing hearty apprecia- 
tion to the manufacturers’ associations 
who offered the cooperation of salesmen 
in increasing membership of local, state 
and international associations, 

If each local association will submit a 
list of contracting painters acceptable as 
new members to the secretary of the In- 
ternational association, they will be sub- 
mitted to the salesmen’s club or salesmen 
in the territory to be followed up. 

The opportunity which each association 
has in increasing membership through 
the cooperation of salesmen is unique and 
should be utilized, 

The instalment plan for painting is the 
latest development of the painting busi- 
ness, developed by the Save the Surface 
Campaign and financed through the Com- 
mercial Credit company and the Aetna 
Finance corporation. 

These, companies report that up to July 
1, 1,271 contracts have been completed on 
the instalment plan, amounting to $205,- 
526.55. In addition, 141 contracts have 
been approved, but work not yet com- 
pleted. 

During the month of June there were 
reported 480 contracts purchased, amount- 
ing to $77,502.43. 

It is interesting to note the great in- 
crease in volume of business from month 
to month. It should be kept in mind that 
the instalment plan was launched at the 
peak of the painting season, when the 
trade was busy with cash business, so 
that very few have needed to utilize the 
plan in securing work. It is felt that- 
the greatest benefit will come from the 
instalment plan during the dull seasons 
when the trade has time to offer its ad- 
vantages to customers. 

In order to determine the opinion of 
firms from whom instalment. painting 
contracts have been purchased, the finance 
companies within the last ten days sent 
out a questionnaire. The auestions asked 
and the replies are as follows: _ 

(Forty-two replies have been received 
and are tabulated below.) , 

1, To what extent do you feel that 
your business has been benefited by the 
Instalment Plan for Painting through 
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new business secured on time payments? 
Of the twenty-five who replied to this 
question, twenty-four are favorable and 
one is negative. 
One—Ten percent, 
One—Twenty percent. 
One—Twenty-five percent. 
Two—Forty percent. 
One—One-third more work. 
Two—Fifty percent at least, 
One—Close to 200 percent. 
One—$2,500 additional work. 
Two—“One customer.” 
One—“Three out of nineteen contracts.” 
One—Replied “more work.” 
Five—Replied “yes.” 
Four—Replied “some work.” 
One—Replied “none,” 
One—One painter writes: “Have got 
better contracts and have gained by ready 


‘cash a pleased customer and a pleased 
paint dealer.” 


2 To what extent do you feel that 
your business has been benefitted by the 
Instalment Plan for Painting through 
cash business which has come because 
people have been attracted by the long 
terms and then paid cash? Of the twenty- 
five who replied, eight replied in the neg- 
atice and seventeen in the affirmative as 
follows: 


One—Five percent. 

One—HBHight percent. 

One—Ten percent. 

One—Forty percent. 

One—Ninety percent paid cash. 
Seven—Replied ‘Yes, without doubt.” 
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At the left are the ex-presidents of the 
New York State Association who were 


in attendance at the convention. From 
left to right they are Carl H. Dabelstein, 
row general secretary of the International 
Association; E. M. Bien, Oscar L. Wood, 
Fred Glunz, William L. Wiese, Otto See- 
bach, George Whigelt, Floyd Bushey and 
Alfred E. Joy. At the extreme right is 
little Miss Belle Robertson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Robertson, of Brook- 
lyn, who was the charming flower girl 
at the mock wedding. At the tennis net 
are Mr. and Mrs. Louis Rosenberg, with 
their son, of New York City. Leaning 
over the steamer rail are Emil Angelon, 
of New York City, and Angelon, Jr. In 
the mortice at the bottom is August Tem- 
ple, Jr.. son of the president of the Im- 
perial Paint company, of Long Island City, 
and the junior chemist in the concern, 
who attended the convention. 
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Kight—Replied “none.” 
One—“Very little.” 
One—‘“‘Some.” 
One—“Two instances.” 
One—‘“One instance,” 
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One—Replied: “They promise cash and 
then stand me off,” 

3. Do you believe that the plan will 
be of benefit to you, particularly in dull 
seasons? 

Of the thirty-four who replied to this 
question twenty-seven were in the affirma- 
tive and seven in the negative as follows: 

Two—Replied “no.” 

Four—Replied “not a great deal,” or 
“doubtful.” 

Twenty-five—“Yes.” 

One—Replied: “Helps at all times.” 

One—Replied: “It positively will.” 

One—Replied: “Not so much the plan 
as how it is sold.” 

4. Do you believe this plan will greatly 
increase your business, and to what ex- 
tent? 

Of the thirty-three who replied to this, 
all but four were in the affirmative, as fol- 
lows: 
 Six—Replied “yes” without stating the 
amount, 

One—tTen to fifty percent increase. 

Two—Twenty percent increase. 

Two—Twenty-five percent increase. 

One—Thirty-three and one-third per- 
cent increase, 

One—Thirty to forty percent increase. 

One—Forty percent increase. 

One—One-third to one-half increase. 

Five—Fifty percent increase. 

One—Highty-five percent increase. 

Two—One hundred percent increase. 

One—Two hundred to five hundred per- 
cent increase. 

One—Increased double or more. 

One—“So far one-third more paint busi- 
ness.” 

Three—Replied “no.” 

One—Replied “small.” 

One—Replied “slightly.” 

5. Have people inquired about the 
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plan voluntarily without being solicited? 

Of the thirty-six who replied to this ques- 
tion, twenty-five said “yes” and nine said 
“no” as follows: 

Seven—‘No.” 

Twenty-one—“Yes,.” 

One—“Not very much.” 

One—“Quite a few.” 

One—“Lots of inquiries.” 

One—“Twenty-five inquiries.” 

One—“Five percent of entire business.” 

One—“Thirty percent of people have 
inquired.” 

One—‘I have heard that some are 
talking about it, but none have spoken 
to me as yet.” 

6. Do you favor having the Save the 
Surface Campaign continue to promote 
the plan through advertising to the prop- 
erty owners? Thirty-six replied as fol- 
lows: 

Thirty-one—Replied “yes.” 

One—“Can’t say.” 

One—‘Most assuredly, this will help 
greater than any other one thing,” 

One—“Yes, and I would like to see a 
way made to help the farm owner.” 

One—“I think it would be better to ad- 
vertise in the Sunday papers instead of 
the magazines.” 

7. Remarks: Under this heading many 
very constructive and enlightening state- 
ments were made by users of the plan. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
They are the testimony of firms who are 
using the plan, which testimony is more 
valuable than the opinions of 500 other 
people who have not had experience in 
using it. 

The total volume of instalment busi- 
ness reported—namely $205,526.55, repre- 
sents but a part of the increase in busi- 
ness resulting, for in addition some cash 
business has been stimulated. A number 
of cases have come to our attention where 
firms soliciting on the time payment plan 
secured five cash jobs to one on instal- 
ments. 

The replies to question number five 
clearly show that the concerted publicity 
given the play by the Save the Surface 
Campaign and the advertising of the in- 
dustry, has been effective. 


Mr. East Speaks 


Arthur M. East, business manager 
of the national “Save the Surface” 
campaign, was extended the privileges 
of the convention floor and spoke as 
follows: 


4 Bes forces of nature around us are 

relentless in their efforts to destroy. 
The sun, wind, rain and frost, changes 
of temperature and chemical action, 
mighty enough to level mountains, are 
also working to destroy the physical 
wealth created by man. 

Where objects have life they are able 
to withstand these elements and repair 
their ravages; but as soon as life leaves 
an object, even though it may have taken 
a century to create it, nature turns about 
to destroy it. Decomposition sets in im- 
mediately on the giant tree that has been 
cut down for Jumber. Plant and animal 
life began to disintegrate as soon as life 
ceases. 

It is the function of our industry to 
provide those products that will protect 
and prolong the life of the physical wealth 
or standing property created by man. 
Hence, the paint and varnish industry 
has chosen to use the phrase “Save the 
Surface and You Save All—Paint and 
Varnish,” as summarizing the fundamen- 
tal purpose for the use of our products. 

For seven years now the paint, varnish 
and allied interests have cooperated in 
educating the nublic through the Save 
the Surface national advertising and by 
the force of this combined effort have 
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been creating increased demand, broaden- 
ing our market, and making selling 
easier. 

No matter where located the failure to 
secure more painting business is due, not 
to competition among master painters, 
but to lack of appreciation on the part of 
the public of the service the master 
painter is prepared to render, It is by 
this cooperative Save the Surface effort 
that we can make not merely two, but 
three or four prospects grow where only 
one buyer grew before, 

More than a million dollars has been 
spent by the Save the Surface Campaign 
in cooperative paint and varnish adver- 
tising. Full-page advertising is appearing 
in national magazines each month. Na- 
tional Save the Surface advertising is 
local advertising conducted simultaneous- 
ly in every county of the United States. 
But it is more than local advertising, for 
it carries into each locality the conscious- 
ness of the national prestige of the paint 
and varnish industry as a whole. In every 
community of the United States where 
people read and have consequential pur- 
chasing power, the 5,411,525 copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post, American Maga- 
zine and the Farm Journal exert strong 
local influence, shaping the thought and 
the buying habit of the citizens. Save 
the Surface national advertising is effec- 
tive advertising becausé it appears in 
these well-known national publications 
that are universal local media. 

In every community the national Save 
the Surface advertising creates market 
opportunities for increased painting busi- 


ness. From the time.an advertisement is’ 


inserted until the final sale is made many 
things happen—all are necessary and 
occur where the fullest cooperation is 
given. 

At the same time similar ads are 
broadcasted to the trade by mail, through 
the trade press magazines and through 
other channels. Thus the master painter 
knows or should know if he reads his 
trade paper of the national advertising. 
He is, therefore, prepared to talk about 
the same things the public has seen 
printed in the magazine. 

Let’s go back to the public. Having 
read the ad the next thing is to get in 
touch with the painter. Sometimes Mr. 
or Mrs. Property Owner knows a painter 
personally or by having seen an adver- 
tisement, wet paint sign, or perhaps by 
having received a calendar with the 
painter’s name on it, or a letter, post- 
card, or any of the various ways paint- 
ers have of keeping their names in front 
of the public. In such a case the 
painter is called upon and consulted about 
the painting job. The result depends on 
many things. Some painters are better 
salesmen than others, but it is agreed 
that any painter who will give a fair 
estimate based on using good quality ma- 
terials and will guarantee first class 
wark will procure sufficient work to keep 
him busy and what is of equal impor- 
tance—allow him a fair profit. 

This sequence of events is happening 
every day and it is fairlv certain that in 
having sold the property owner on the 
idea of painting, that the Save the Sur- 
face campaign has paved the way for a 
sale of the services of the master painter. 
In this manner the Save the Surface 
campaign has actually created business 
for painters throughout the country. 

Painting has been accepted as seasonal 
work both by the industry and by the 
public. November, December, January, 
February, July and August constitute the 
dull months. The trade has recognized 
the fallacy of assuming that painting 
could be done only during certain months. 
But the public has not been disillusioned 
and since demand originates with the 
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property owner, no progress was made in 
correcting this false notion. y 

Painting is largely a handcraft, calling 
for certain skill. The skilled man wants 
steady employment. Because there are 
months when the skilled painter cann at 
find work, the younger generation is not 
anxious to learn the trade. The Sa 
the Surface campaign has launched a 
campaign to enlist all branches of the 
trade in a concerted effort to get rid of 
dull seasons. . - 

The national advertising aids in the 
effort of the paint and varnish industry 
to lengthen the painting season and so 
provide, as other branches of the indus- 
try are doing in their respective fields 
under the leadership of the Department 
of Commerce, year round employment for 
workers, thus tending to spread the 
painting season over 12 months and get- 
ting-rid of dull seasons during winter and 
mid-summer. c 

The effort is being directed mainly 
towards the painting of office buildings, 
stores, industrial property, warehouses, 
hotels, theatres, public buildings and in- 
stitutions. Proprietors and managers of 
such structures are being shown the 
losses they suffer from rot and rust, 
losses that may be largely prevented by 
painting. The advantages of better light- 
ing, lower lighting costs, fewer accidents, 
more contented workers that: come with 
fresh, attractively painted interiors which 
are washable, sanitary, and durable, are 
also being emphasized. These facts will 
be emphasized in the national and local 
advertising of paint and varnish manu- 
facturers. ; 


In order to make this national effort 
effective it has been suggested to the local 
paint and varnish trade that at the be- 
ginning of each dull season when they 
have more time to give to business de- 
velopment work, that a dull season sales 
drive be organized for the purpose of 
visiting every property owner in the 
community. Detail plans for publicity,. 
advertising and sales work are available. 
Dayton, Ohio, and other cities are now 
planning to conduct such drives this fall 
and winter. 


If the painting season is to be length- 
ened, if the advertising and gales effort 
being put forth by the Save the Surface 
campaign, by the manufacturers and job- 
bers themselves, in their magazine and 
newspaper advertising, and through their 
salesmen, is to be successful, the master 
painters must do their part. 

As you will recall, the objectives of 
the industry was to double itself by 1926. 
The first year of that objective, 1922, re- 
sulted in the industry increasing thirty- 
seven per cent. over 1924; the second 
year fifty-two per cent. over 1921, and 
1924 was seventy-one per cent. greater 
than 1923. 


There are very few established indus- 
tries that could double their size in five 
years. This is the largest country in 
the world in the production and owner- 
ship of property. It is also the most 
profligate country in the world in waste. 
The paint and varnish industry has only 
just begun to grow up to its opportunities 
and its obligations. It could quadruple 
in size and still not apply enough of its 
products for the proper maintenance of 
existing property. This is the market 
the “Save the Surface” campaign is 
opening up. This is the market that made 
the thought of “Doubling the Industry 
by 1926” a perfectly sane idea. 

It is hoped that the master painter in 
each community will get together in the 
near future with other units of the local 
paint trade for the purpose of organizing 
the local paint trade for a dull season 


hore 


These gentlemen were all active in the affairs of the New Vf 
is retiring president, Alfred E. Joy, the new International 
mittee; “Jimmy” Williams, chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 


sales drive and the launching of the 1924 
objective. ; 

A cooperative movement is most bene- 
ficial to those who cooperate. For ex- 
ample, of what use is the objective of the 
paint and varnish industry to the con- 
cern who does not set for itself the same 
objective? This applies to every master 
painter, 

The master painter has open to him 
three points of contact with his prospects; 
the Save the Surface National advertis- 
ing is one of them, his own advertising 
is another and his personal contact the 
third—the actual securing of the contract. 
Save the Surface Campaign advertising 
will not be 100 percent effective until 
there is Save the Surface selling to go 
with it. The master painter who himself 
sells Save the Surface Protection Idea 
gets the most from the Save the Surface 
Campaign. He is employing the kind of 
salesmanship that will build his business 


‘to proportions in line with the market 


possibilities. 

To make selling easier by conforming 
to the buying habit of the larger majority 
of people the Save the Surface Campaign 
has developed and made it possible for 
contracting painters to offer the paint, 
permitting property owners to pay twenty 
percent when the job is completed and the 
balance in ten eaual monthly instalments. 
This plan is gaining a very rapid head- 
way and the contracting painters who 
are using the plan are greatly increasing 
their business. The Instalment Plan is 
being discussed more at length by another 
speaker. 


The annual Save the Surface calendar 
and the $1,000 prize contest conducted in 


connection with it will aid in reminding 


the public of our services in a half mil- 
lion or more homes next year. The Save 
the Surface Magazine, editorially of high 
class, issued monthly and distributed by 


painters with their imprint has proved 


an effective means of creating sales. 
The motion picture film, “Don’t Put 


[It Off—Put It On,’ was produced to show 
the painter how to get more business. The 
new four-reel film, “The Romance of Paint 
and Varnish,’ was produced to show the 
industry, as well as the public, interest- 
ing facts regarding the importance of 
paint and varnish. Every effort should 
be made to get the showing of these films 
through meetings. Through national as- 
sociation of Save the Surface salesmen 
and the twenty-nine salesmen’s clubs in 
different cities, local master painter as- 
sociations have the opportunity of secur- 
ing these men to aid in increasing mem- 
bership in other associations. 


Through the cooperation of the trade 
journals in news and advertising space 
the Save the Surface Campaign will con- 
tinue to address the paint trade from 
month to month. From a selfish stand- 
point master painters should keep in- 
formed regarding developments in the 
paint industry by reading the trade jour- 
nals, 


The success of any great movement de- 
pends largely upon organization. This is 
particularly true of a cooverative enter- 
prise. This was one of the lessons learned 
from the great war. Save the Surface 
headquarters, working under the suver- 
vision of the National Save the Surface 
Committee. which renresents every branch 
of the trade, is engaged in an organiza- 
tion job. 


Because of different conditions existing 
in different localities, it iS necessary to 
the successful operation of this work that 
there be a Save the Surface committee 
in each paint club, master painters’ as- 
sociation, and naint and hardware dealers’ 
association, These committees should be 
responsible for the promotion of activities 
in their respective communities as well 
as for the raising of funds with which to 
conduct the work. It is time that every 
master painter put his shoulder to the 
wheel to the best of his ability in working 
for this common cause. The measure of 
the ability of the Save the Surface Cam- 


ork convention at Westminister Park, Thousand Islands. 


At the left 
Board member; Leo F. Schultz, of Glen Cove, of the Entertainment Com- 
and the smiling face is that of the newly elected president, T. 
Jesse Dudley, of Syracuse. 


paign to open up undeveloped markets 
depends on the cooperation accorded it. 


The Save the Surface Campaign has 
conspicuously proven its ability to pro- 
duce results. It remains for the execu- 
tives of this great industry, the master 
painters included, to recognize their re- 
sponsibility in assuming a larger share 
of participation in this work in order 
that by lengthening the painting season 
through eliminating dull months and 
through greater service to the public, we 
shall make our industry one ot which 
we may be proud, and one in which we 
shall have made the lives of those con- 
nected with it happier, because we have 
made it more stable. 


When questioned by Mr. East, Sec- 
retary Dabelstein declared that his im- 
pression of the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign in its relation to the craft had 
undergone a decided change since he 
had been in attendance on the meet- 
ings of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Save the Surface Cam- 
naign. Mr. East had declared that the 
Save the Surface Committee was ready 
to work with the master painters’ or- 
ganization in working out any plan 
of cost accounting and estimating. He 
said that THe PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
had started a series of articles along 
this line that were “very fine’ and 
he felt that they might be followed 
with interest and advantage. 

On the motion of Mr. Glunz, Sec- 
retary Jacobs was instructed to write 
to Chairman Ernest T. Trigg, of the 
National Save the Surface Campaign 
Committee, thanking him for his co- 
operation with the master painter and 
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also for having asked Mr. East to 
appear before the New York conven- 
tion. Mr. East extended a cordial 
invitation to any one present to attend 
the next meeting of the Save the Sur- 
face Committee, which will be held in 
the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City; August 12. 

This completed the first business 
session of the convention. 


The Second Session 


RESIDENT JOY called the sec- 
ond session to order promptly at 
9 o'clock Tuesday morning. The 
“Baby Local,’ representing the 
Queenstown association, was intro- 
duced, and Adolph Klein, secretary, 
made a short statement promising that 
the Brooklyn men were going to be 
educated as to the advantage of organ- 
ization, and that a large association 
was to be the result. The Queens 
County men were loudly applauded 
and highly commended for their efforts 
by President Joy. 


Mr. Rapp’s Paper 


Alfred C. Rapp, representing the 
Pittsburgh Glass Company, gave the 
first address of the morning, which 
was devoted to the Associate Mem- 
bers. His subject was “New Mate- 
rials and New Methods in Paint and 
Paint Materials.” His paper was as 
follows: 


Gkise writer. read a paper before this 
association at the convention held in 
July, 1924, on the subject of “Enamels 
and Undercoatings.” In that paper some 
of the new materials entering into the 
manufacture of enamels and undercoat- 
ings were discussed in a short way. In 
order that the subject of today’s paper 
may be presented in an intelligent man- 
ner, it will be necessary to discuss these 
materials more in detail and will neces- 
sarily cause some repetition. 

The new materials, as well as new uses 
of old materials that have come into gen- 
eral use during the last twenty-five years 
are many, the ones that have attracted 
the most attention are as follows: Lith- 
opone, titanium, china wood oil and 
bleached and home treated linseed oil. 

The discovery of lithopone is credited 
to Orr, an Englishman, in the year 1874. 
It was used to a greater extent in EKurope 
than in the United States and even up to 
the year 1902, its consumption here was 
very small. By 1908, it was being used 
in the United States at the rate of about 
8,000 tons per year and it is estimated 
that in 1913, the consumption was in ex- 
cess of 100,000 tons per year. About 50 
percent is used in the paint industry, 
thirty-five percent in the rubber industry 
and the balance in oilcloth, etc. 

It cannot be denied that such a tre- 
mendous increase in consumption war- 
rants careful consideration of the prod- 
uct and. must be due to certain inherent 
merits. 

Zinc, either in the form of metal or 
dross, is dissolved in sulphuric acid and 
purified so as to make pure zinc sulphate, 
Ordinary barytes or natural barium sul- 
phate is crushed to the size of a hazel 
nut or smaller, mixed with coal and 
heated in a rotating furnace. This re- 
sults in the carbon in the coal combining 
with the oxygen in the barium sulphate 
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and producing a crude barium sulphide. 
This barium sulphide is readily soluble 
in hot water and when the solution is 
brought into contact with the solution 
of zine sulphate, it results in a precipita- 
tion of sulphide of zinc and sulphate of 
barium, both of which are insoluble in 
water. 

The insoluble material formed from 
the above mixture is then dried and 
furnaced, withdrawn while hot and 
quenched in water. It is then ground in 
water to a fine powder, floated, pressed, 
dried and reground in a dry pulverizing 
machine, resulting in the completed prod- 
uct, known as lithopone. 

In color, lithopone is much whiter than 
white lead and fully equal to the best 
grades of french process zine oxide. The 
texture is more like lead than zinc oxide, 
lacking as it does, the perfect smooth- 
ness of the latter. In hiding power, it 
has greater capacity than any of the 
white pigments, excepting titanium white. 

Until recently, lithopone had one very 
unfavorable characteristic. In direct 
sunlight, particularly on the exterior, it 
was liable to discolor and turn to qa de- 
cided gray. A continuous effort to over- 
come this weakness has finally resulted 
successfully and an article is now being 


‘produced by domestic manufacturers that 


is not susceptible to discoloration when 
exposed to light. 

Titanium, the most recent of the white 
pigments to find a place in the painting 
industry, has been, until recently, clas- 
sified as one of the rare minerals, but 
recent investigations and reports of the 


geological survey show that it is widely - 


distributed throughout the earth in 
abundant quantities. It exists in its most 
abundant form as the mineral “Ilmenite,” 
which is a combination with iron con- 
taining between forty and fifty percent 
of titanium. It also exists in lesser quan- 
tities in a purer state in the mineral ‘‘Ru- 
tile.”’ 

When the titanium oxide is produced, 
it has an opacity or hiding power of ap- 
proximately two to three times greater 
than white lead or zinc oxide, but it is 
found that if a base of proper fineness 
and texture is added, that when only 
twenty-five percent of the pure titanium 
oxide is present, and seventy-five percent 
of base, that the mixture has an opacity 
or hiding power equal to from eight-five 
to ninety percent of that of the pure ti- 
tanium oxide, It is the whitest pigment 
in the paint industry and when tinted, 
produces shades and tints of a very clear 
tone. Chemically, the pigment is extreme- 
ly stable, being practically inert and un- 
affected by ordinary acids and alkalies. 
It is entirely non-poisonous and is in no 
way dissolved or changed by various 
gases or fumes. 

There has been no raw material used 
by the varnish and paint manufacturers 
during the past fifteen years that has rev- 
olutionzed these industries to the same 
extent as has the use of tung oil, com- 
monly known as china wood oil. 

There are grown in China and also to 
a lesser extent in Japan many varieties 
of the tung tree. The tree bears from 
thirty to seventy-five pounds of large 
sized nuts, each of these nuts is about 
the size of an average apple and con- 
tains from two to eight oil seeds or nuts 
that are considered poisonous. The great- 
est quantity and best variety of the tree 
grows in a,.section of China in a heavy 
clay soil where the rainfall is heavy and 
the climate is similar to that of some of 
our Southern States. At the present 
time, some of the paint and varnish 
manufacturers of this country are en- 
gaged with an experimental farm of 300 
acres located in Florida, the ground was 
cleared, fenced and planted with seedling 
tung trees two years ago. So far the 
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trees look promising and should com 
mence to bear fruit within the next twe 
or three years. 

After the fruit has been gathered, the 
nuts are removed from the husks. The 
extraction of the oil from the nut is per 
formed by the Chinese in a rather crude 
fashion. The nuts are first ground in a 
stone mill to a fine meal, and th 
treated and steamed in a wooden tu 
until they “become soft. The soft mea 
is then transferred into presses and sub 
jected to pressure until most of the oil 
is removed, The cake which remains in 
the presses is used as a fertilizer, 

China wood oil is remarkable in that it 
Surpasses linseed oil in its rapidity of 
drying. When spread on glass or any 
other non-absorbent surface, it dried 
“flat,” the film being very hard, with an 
opaque frosted surface, often showing 
a tendency to wrinkle. The treated oil, 
on the other hand, will dry to a clear, 
water shedding elastic film. China wood 
oil dries in about twelve hours. The 
process of drying is quite different from 
linseed oil. Instead of drying from the 
surface, the whole mass seems to dry 
uniformly throughout. 

Owing to the stability of China wood oil 
and its adaptability to mixing with other 
oils, its uses in the paint and varnish 
industry are many. It makes more sta- 
ble varnishes, it is the ideal coater for 
cement or concrete work, for plastered 
surfaces in combination with linseed oil, 
it is not surpassed as a vehicle for flat 
wall paint. Owing to the ability of treated 
China wood oil to dry to a film of high 
gloss and great hardness, new uses are 
being found every day for this’ recent 
addition to the industry. 

The uses of bleaked and heat treated 
linseed oils is another distinct advance 
in the paint and varnish industry of re- 
cent years. A bleached oil is one that 
has had the color lightened by an ap- 
propriate bleaching agent. Linseed oil 
may be bleached by sunlight alone, but 
such a method is not commercially prac- 
tical. It may be bleached chemically by 
treating with sulphuric acid or mechani- 
cally by first agitating and then filtering 
through ‘Fuller’s earth,’ The various 
treated and refined forms of linseed oil 
impart exceptional filowing, drying and 
similar qualities and at the same time 
reduce discoloration, They have made 
possible the high grade oil enamels that 
have supplanted the hard working vyar- 
nish enamels. These specially treated 
oils have given the paint industry enam- 
els of extreme durability under all con- 
ditions of exposure, making it possible 
to enamel outside work such as doors, 
porches, windows sash and casings and 
similar exposed surfaces. 

Undercoatings for enamels today are 
not the flimsy coatings used in former 
years, made with a volatile vehicle re- 
quiring many coatings, but are ground 
in treated oil that imparts a flowing 
property to the undercoating, that gives 
greater hiding power and a smoother, 
more solid film requiring little sanding 
and gives a more durable foundation for 
the enamel. 

With the introduction of these new ma- 
terials, new methods in use in the master 
painters’ shops, have kept pace. When 
the increased hiding power and ease of 
manipulation of the new products be- 
came apparent, work that formerly re- 
quired eight to ten coatings is now com- 
pleted with half or less than half of that 
number. The varnished and rubbed hard- 
wood finish of a decade ago has been 
largely displaced by the dull finish ob- 
tained by either waxing or using flat var- 
nish, in turn the unsanitary water paints 
have been displaced in school houses, 
hotels, department stores, etc., by oil 
paints requiring more labor and material 


than formerly. These new methods need 
not cause the master painter the slight- 
est anxiety for the future of his business 
for the reason that the consumption of 
paint and varnish in the United States 
has almost doubled in the last four years. 

One of the new methods in the paint 
industry that is commencing to make it- 
self felt is spray painting, This method 
of applying paint and varnish as well as 
enamel in the large furniture factory, 
has supplanted brushing. The writer was 
fold by one of the large furniture manu- 
facturers of Grand Rapids that if they 
were compelled to go back to brushing on 
their finishes, that it would be impossible 
to get out more than twenty-five percent 
of the present output. The automobile 
factory is in the same position regarding 
output of their product. The modern fac- 
tory building is in nearly every case 
painted white for reasons of light and 
greater efficiency. This is in most in 
stances spray work. The writer has seen 
more or less of exterior spray work on 
new and old work, but a few months ago 


a contractor for spray painting in one 


of the middle western cities was found 
who had repainted more than 400 occu- 
pied houses using the spray method. Sev- 
eral of these houses were inspected and 
were found to be in very good condition. 
In the city of Detroit, just a few weeks 
since, a large school building was visited, 
the walls and ceilings of which were be- 
ing painted with the spray method. La- 
borers were setting up the scaffold ready 
for the operators; from the time two op- 
erators got on the scaffold till the room 
was finished was one and one-fourth 
hours. The room was twenty-eight by 
thirty-two by thirteen feet high, equal to 
180 square yards, or 900 square yards per 
day for two men. These examples are 
brought before you with the suggestion 
‘that the master painter inform himself 
and be ready to take up this method of 
application of paint if it means better 
and more lucrative business. 


Mr. McFadden’s Address 


“The Function of Linseed Oil in 
Paint’ was the subject of a paper 
presented by R. H. McFadden, of the 
National Lead Company. His paper 
was as follows: 


Fo centuries past linseed oil has been 
the oil “par excellence’ in protec- 
tive paint coatings. The magnitude and 
importance of its production and con- 
sumption in the painting industry cannot 
be over-estimated. Statistics show 95,- 
000,000 gallons crushed from 38,000,000 
bushels of seed in this country annually. 
Probably 70 per cent. of this amount is 
incorporated with pigment and applied 
to buildings, the values of which are 
many, many times that of the paints 
“whose mission it is to protect. 

It is common knowledge that paste 
white lead and linseed oil comprise the 
basic pigment and vehicle most essen- 
tial in protective paint films. However, 
a great difference of opinion exists as 
to the relative number of pounds to gal- 
lons necessary for maximum durability. 
The function of linseed oil is, therefore, 
of great interest and if this paper shall 
but invite further discussion, its pur- 
pose will be fulfilled. 

Generally speaking the chief function 
of linseed oil in paint is to bind the 
Pigment particles together on exposure 
to the air by gradually hardening into an 
insoluble tough elastic film thus prevent- 
ing cracking and scaling. Every particle 
of linseed oil being a vegetable compound 
affected by the elements must be sup- 
ported by a particle of pigment which 
usually is a compound of metal not so 
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At the top are members of the famous New York Convention Entertainment Com- 
mittee, from left to right: Otto Meurer, Fred Glunz, Clarence Tufts, James L. Williams, 
chairman; Robert Humphreys, Leo F. Schulz, Arthur Goltz and J. Clancy Hopkins. 
Below is the “Baby Association” of the New York State organization, the Queens County 
local. From left to right are: Samuel Nathan, Adolph Klein, secretary; Joseph Glaser, 


George Weller, 


W. M. Cassidy and President John P. Poley. 


Gustav Olsen and Jack 


Johnson, of the Queens County local, also attended the convention, a good showing for 


the new association. 


affected. The distance between the pig- 
ment particles naturally increases as 
more oil is added; thus a film con- 
taining an excessive amount of oil is 
weakened, whereas a film in which the 
pigment particles are close together, 
presents a heavier, more resistant film. 

Sufficient oil is quite nécessary, how- 
ever, to furnish sufficient binder to hold 
all of the particles of pigment together in 
a durable film. Excessive oil extends the 
space between the pigment particles and 
apparently brings about more rapid de- 
struction of the oil than if just the 
proper amount is used. The oil is nec- 
essary to bind the pigment and the pig- 
ment is necessary to back up the oil and 
take the attack of the weather. How- 
ever, there seems: to be an assumption in 
the trade that since the linseed oil decays 
and liberates the pigment, the paint con- 
taining the most oil will last the long- 
est. The truth is the pigment supports 
the oil and it, therefore, and not the oil, 
prolongs the life of the film. 

When the proportion of linseed oil in 
a paint is far greater than that of the 
pigment the oil floats on top slowly dry- 
ing, leaving a rather soft, tacky film 
which makes an ideal lodging place for 


dust and pollen from trees and fiowers 
presenting an undesirable appearance 
known as dirt discoloration. 

Linseed oil excels when properly pro- 
portioned in furnishing both hardness 
and elasticity. Both are essential to 
durability. If elasticity is sacrificed for 
hardness, excessive chalking is_ in- 
evitable and if we sacrifice hardness for 
elasticity, discoloration is sure to follow, 
due to dust and pollen collecting on the 
tacky oil film. 

By the proper and accurate propor- 
tioning of white lead and linseed oil it 
is entirely possible to produce a film 
sufficiently hard and yet elastic enough 
to meet all requirements. It is the happy 
medium of proportioning the two which 
produces the protective, durable coating. 

When we consider the function of lin- 
seed oil in paint we must give due 
credit to its valuable partner, turpentine. 
Pure gum spirits of turpentine is al- 
ways an essential ingredient in protec- 
tive paint coatings. It aids penetration, 
facilitates brushing, makes possible 
harder films and obligingly evaporates. 
An average body coat such as the middle 
coat on a three-coat job, or the first coat 
on a re-paint job, containing a hundred 
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pounds of paste white lead to a gallon 
and a half of linseed oil would be diffi- 
cult to brush into a uniform film, but 
with an equivalent amount of turpentine 
this becomes workable and‘ shortly after 
application the turpentine evaporates, 
leaving the necessary hard film on which 
to apply the finishing coat. 

Neither benzine nor any so-called tur- 
pentine substitutes can take the place of 
pure gum spirits as these volatile thin- 
ners evaporate immediately and relieve 
a paint film of much of its elasticity and 
binding properties. 

In the priming coat the chief fun- 
tion of linseed oil is: First, to im- 
pregnate the pores of the surface painted, 
thus making a foundation for subsequent 
coats; second, to partially, if not com- 
pletely, stop the suction of soft, porous 
places. For quite obvious reasons the 
priming coat may carry the maximum oil 
and the minimum pigment with, of 
course, sufficient turpentine to insure pen- 
etration. For average exterior wood- 
work, four gallons of raw linseed oil and 
two gallons of pure turpentine and a pint 
of drier to a hundred pounds of paste 
white lead will be found excellent. 


In the body coat the chief function of 
linseed oil is to completely stop the suc- 
tion of porous places and bind the pig- 
ment particles together into.a tough, yet 
elastic film which will furnish maximum 
hiding power and dry with a semi-gloss 
finish suitable for the application of the 
finishing coat. This body coat must neces- 
sarily contain the maximum pigment and 
the minimum oil. For average exterior 
work over the primer above mentioned, 
a gallon and a half of oil to a hundred 
pounds of paste white lead with a gallon 
and a half of turpentine, to facilitate 
brushing and a pint of drier will be 
found excellent. : 

In the finishing coat the chief function 
of linseed oil is to assist the pigment in 
presenting a tough, elastic film which, 
upon oxidation, will have a rather hard, 
somewhat glossy surface, impervious to 
the elements. For this coat, three to three 
and one-half gallons of linseed oil, a pint 
of turpentine and a pint of drier to a 
hundred pounds of paste white lead will 
give maximum durability and remain free 
from discoloration due to dirt. 

Pure turpentine driers free from resins 
speed up the oxidation and hardening of 
a paint film, which is generally desirable 
to prevent the adhesion of dust and in- 
sects. Drier is not dangerous when used 
in the proportion above specified, An ex- 
cessive amount of drier causes a paint 
film to dry on top, remaining soft under- 
neath, Wrinkling of the surface of a 
paint film is also occasionally caused by 
an excessive amount of drier. 

The painter must use discretion in for- 
mulating his paint mixes for woods of 
different characteristics. White pine, pop- 
lar and basswood are somewhat oil ab- 
sorbent, whereas yellow pine, cypress, 
spruce and hemlock are harder and, there- 
fore less permeable. The formulas above 
recommended are not given as a cure 
for all paint troubles. The suggestion 
that less oil and the addition of turpen- 
tine will improve paint films, should not 
be taken to mean that lesser or larger 
amounts than specified will better all con- 
ditions. The painter must continue to 
use his good judgment. Laying aside the 
brush and using one’s head will often pre- 
vent an otherwise paint failure. 


Mr. Hendrick’s Paper 


W. Homer Hendricks, of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, next pre- 
sented a paper on “Exposure Tests 
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on Zinc as a Metal Primer,’ which 
was as follows: 


bitte when I have spoken to you 
about zine in paint, I have meant 
zinc oxide and I believe you have under- 
stood this; but today I am going to 
speak about both zine in finely divided 
metallic form and zinc oxide. Naturally, 
this means that we will have to have 
some definite way of speaking of these 
two products in order not to get you 
confused as to which is meant. 


Any substance when it becomes very 
finely divided is usually called “dust,” 
even though the material under discus- 
sion is a metal, Therefore, it will be 
quite in order to talk about the finely 
divided zinc metal as ‘zinc dust,” and, 
actually, this is the name by which it is 
known in the trade. 

Zine dust is made by condensing zinc 
vapor in the absence of oxygen. It is 
extremely fine, blue-colored, metallic 
powder. Good quality zinc dust is so 
fine that ninety-five percent of it at 
least will pass a 325-mesh sieve. This 
is the kind of material with which our 
experiments have been made and which 
we are referring to in our talk to you 
this morning. 

I heard just recently that there are 
three principal things which must be 
kept in mind by a person making a so- 
called “speech” or “address.” First of 
all, he should stand up straight on his 
two feet so that he can be seen; second, 
he should speak out loud so that he can 
be heard, and third, he should sit down 
quickly so as not to tire his audience. 
You will notice that I have already com- 
plied with the first two requisites and I 
assure you that I will soon comply with 
the third. 

The coating of a metal base with metal- 
lic zinc for protection is not a new idea. 
Several hundred years ago it was found 
out that if clean iron or steel were 
dipped into molten zinc, enough zine ad- 
hered to the sheet to materially prevent 
corrosion. This process was then called 
“galvanizing” and today we still have a 
large industry manufacturing galvanized 
sheets, wire, cast and wrought iron ar- 
ticles, etc. Different processes to accom- 
plish the same thing have also been con- 
ceived, such as sherardizing, electrogal- 
vanizing, or zine electroplating. 

Zine dust in the form of a paint for 
the protection of metallic and wooden 
surfaces has been used in European 
countries for almost a century. It is 
quite the common practice in western 
Hurope to paint factory buildings a blue- 
gray color, and on investigation it has 
been found that most of this paint is 
composed of a zine oxide-zine dust mix- 
ture in the pigment formula, This prod- 
uct in Europe is called “zine gray,” and 
you probably ‘have heard of it under this 
name very frequently. 

In America, zine dust has been used in 
paint for protecting steel surfaces for 
over fifteen years. You, as painters, 
probably know formula number fourteen 
of the U. S. Navy, which calls for seventy- 
five percent of zine oxide and twenty- 
five percent of zine dust in the pigment 
formula of paint for ship bottoms. 

Hanzy A. Gardner in 1916 published a 
formula for zine dust.paint for use on 
structural material, such as bridges, 
steel fromeworks, etc. His pigment for- 
mula called for proportions of zinc dust 
running from 100 percent zine dust to 
fifty percent zine dust—fifty percent zinc 
oxide, depending on the service to which 
the paint was to be put. 

In Palmerton, we began our intensive 
testing of paint of this sort about two 
years ago, and this morning I want to 
take just a few minutes of your time to 
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tell you about some of the promisin 
features which have developed in thes 
tests. | 
I have with me some panels taken fro q 
these tests, and those who are intereste 
can later look at them closely so as t 
see the amount of protection which ; 
zinc oxide-zinc dust paint does provide 
metal surfaces, and to note how the pain 
itself withstands service conditions. 
We have in our room across the 
some zinc oxide paste and zinc dust, z 
those who are interested in seeing a 
batch of this material mixed, can do 8 
by coming over to our room. Those 0 
you who want to put a brush into the 
material and see how it works can alse 
do so at our room. ‘ 
I should just like to mention some 
of the properties which zine dust has as 
a paint pigment, I have mentioned al 


it is a fine, metallic powder, and you 

know how difficult it is to see throu 

a sheet of metal, no matter how thin the 
sheet is made, A layer of zine dust par- 
ticles on top of a surface will hide it 
very successfully, due to the fact that 
you have practically a coating of metal 
that has to be looked through, so that 
we do not hesitate to say that zinc dust 
has unusually high hiding power as a 
paint pigment. In fact, we defy any per- 
son to find a surface on which paint will 
stick which cannot be completely coy- 
ered in one coat of zine dust-zinc oxide 
paint. : 

Zine dust itself has a very pleasing, 
bluish-gray color, but when mixed with 
varying quantities of zinc oxide, it be- 
comes lighter as the quantity of zinc ox- 
ide increases, so that the shade of blue- 
gray can be modified to’a certain extent 
by the admixture of zine oxide. 

Zinc dust is a very strong rust-in- 
hibitor or preventor. Rust, as you know, 
is the combining of the base metal with 
oxygen. Now, if oxygen can be prevented 
from reaching the metal, the metal will 
not rust. The reason zine is used in 
galvanizing is because it combines with 
oxygen much more readily than the iron 
does, so that any oxygen which at- 
tempts to reach the iron through a zine 
dust paiat wiil first come in contact with 
the zinc dust itself, and the zine particles 
will themselves combine with the oxygen, 
thus keeping it from reaching the metal 
underneath. In this way, it prevents the 
corrosion or oxidation of the underlying 
material. 

We all have heard for many years that 
a paint coat fails because of the absorp- 
tion of oxygen which causes the linseed 
oil film to become harder as it becomes 
older. If we were able to prevent 
oxygen from combining with the linseed 
oil, which has been called the life of the 
paint, we then would prevent to the same 
extent the aging of the paint film. In_ 
other words, the paint film would stay 
relatively soft. 

Here again, the oxygen-grapping 
nature of zine dust helps the paint film 
to keep its original life because the 
oxygen which attempts to penetrate the 
dried linseed oil film is taken care of 
by the zine dust, so that the zine dust | 
itself not only protects the iron from 
the contact of the oxygen, but it also 
prevents the linseed oil from premati 
aging due to its absorption of oxygen. 

This naturally raises the question ag 
to what happens to the oxygen that gets z 
into the zine dust, the answer to which 
is that when zine dust and oxygen com- — 
bine, zinc oxide is formed. . The action — 
of zinc oxide in paint, you are quite well 7 
acquainted) with and you know from a 
your own experience of its beneficial — 
properties. ¢ 

You probably next wish to know what 
we consider a good formula for this zine 


{de-zinc dust paint. Our experiments 
far have been conducted on a pigment 
rmula in which the zine oxide content 
is been from 0 to twenty-five per cent. 
1d the zinc dust content from seventy- 
ye per cent to 100 per cent. 

We believe that the primary function 
‘gine oxide in this paint is to prevent 
ie settling of the zinc dust in the mixed 
int, and, secondly, to aid in hardening 
ie film of the paint after spreading so 
; to prolong the life and prevent to as 
reat an extent as possible undue 
prasion of the comparatively soft film. 


The way to make up and use this paint 
. for the master painter to get the dry 
me dust and zinc-in-oil paste. It is not 
dvisable to attempt to mix these two by 
utting them through a mill as the zinc 
ust particles simply blind the mill and 
guse difficulty. Satisfactory mixing can 
e done in an ordinary tub with a paddle, 
r if a mixer is avaliable, considerable 
uman energy is saved by using the 
jixer instead of a paddle. 

Our formula for general use is one in 
rhich seventy-five per cent. of zinc dust 
nd twenty-five per cent. of zinc oxide by 
reight are mixed together with sufficient 
inseed oil, thinner, and drier to make a 
aint of proper consistency. We find 
hat this formula usually develops into 
he following: Pigment, seventy-eight 
er cent; vehicle, twenty-two per cent. 


The linseed oil in the vehicle is usually 
rom ninety-five to ninety-seven per cent. 
vith from three to five per cent. of drier. 
f you use boiled linseed oil and thin- 
ler, you do not need so large a per- 
entage of drier. We suggest, however, 
hat the full quantity of drier noted 
ubove be used with raw linseed oil in 
is much as there are no drying pigments 
n the paint to help the oil to dry and 
he zinc dust itself retards the natural 
Irying of the oil. 

Zinc dust-zine oxide paint of the above- 
mentioned nature can be kept in cans 
for a considerable length of time without 
iny danger of skinning over or appre- 
siable settling. There are certain pre- 
cautions that should be taken in the 
mixing of these paints and in _ the 
handling of the zinc dust which we wish 
to tell you about before you encounter 
them in your actual work. 


We have told you about the ease with 
which zinc dust combines with oxygen, 
and this reaction occurs whenever oxygen 
in any form comes in contact with the 
zinc, especially when the zinc is in such 
fine particles as in the zinc dust. Acids 
practically all contain appreciable quan- 
tities of oxygen, so that one of the things 
you don’t want to mix with paint is acid; 
that means, don’t use high acid oils, as 
the acid in the oil itself will combine 
with the zinc dust and, in so doing, the 
hydrogen of the acid is set free as a gas. 

Under these conditions, a package of 
zinc dust paint mixed up with a high 
acid oil and immediately confined in an 
air-tight, gas-tight vessel will generate 
considerable pressure which is very apt 
to throw the lid off the container or open 
a seam if confined for a long period of 
time. For this reason, it is very good 
practice in handling a zine dust-zinc 
oxide paint not to apply the drier to the 
Paint until you are ready to use it, or, 
if you do put in the drier, don’t cover 
up the paint in an air-tight container 
and forget about it. 


_ There is no harm or danger in using 
these high acid oils with this paint so 
long as you do not attempt to confine the 
Paint in an air-tight container, and since 
there is less tendency to form skins on 
the top of this paint than on ordinary 
Paints, it is not necessary to keep it 
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covered up in order to keep it in usable 
condition. 

A small amount of oil on top of the 
paint or paste is sufficient protection even 
after the paint has been prepared or acid 
oils have been used. This will keep the 
paint from getting hard and will allow 
the escape of any gas which may be 
formed. 

Zine oxide-zine dust paint can and has 
been applied very successfully with a 
brush as well as with a spray-gun. In 
either case, in order to procure satisfac- 
tory surface and satisfactory operation, 
care must be taken in securing zinc dust 
of sufficient fineness so that the coarse 
particles in the zinc dust will neither 
clog the nozzle of the air-gun nor cause 
a lousy appearance of the suruface after 
application, and the product itself can 
be applied successfully to both metal and 
wood surfaces. 

Mr. Gardner in one of his papers states 
that his tests have shown that this zinc 
oxide-zinec dust paint is very successful 
when used as a priming coat on wood 
which has a tendency to “bleed,” such as 
redwood and red cedar, which are in- 
clined to stain through ordinary paint 
coats, For this purpose, his tests were 
made with a fifty percent zinc dust-fifty 
percent zinc oxide paint, 

We have used this product for quite a 
variety of purposes and suggest that it 
will be found of interest for the follow- 
ing uses: 


To prevent rust of ferrous metals, it 


is used both as a priming coat and as a 
finishing coat if the color is not objected 
to. It produces a very pleasing, gray 
finish, with extremely high hiding power 
which completely covers the surface in 
one coat. It holds its color and does 
not crack with age. 

While the coat of paint remains ap- 
parently soft for a considerable time, 
our tests indicate that the painted sur- 
face is sufficiently hard so that it does 
not accumulate dust and dirt as half-dry 
paint films ordinarily do. 


We have already mentioned the fact 
that it can be used for certain types of 
troublesome woods, where it is used as a 
priming coat. We have used this material 
not only as a priming but as a finishing 
coat on several large wooden buildings, 
and our tests indicate that we will have 
extremely good results from this service. 

Ordinary raw or boiled linseed oil ve- 
hicles give satisfactory results. The 
paint is easily prepared and the pigments 
can be used both with oil paint and with 
the modern lacquer enamel vehicles. 

We have used this paint successfully 
for the inside of steel water-storage tanks 
and it is standing up better than the for- 
mula which up to two years ago we con- 
sidered the best for underwater paint. 

Zine dust, on account of its pleasing, 
gray color and very strong hiding power, 
can be used successfully as a tinter for 
other paints and in this way adds very 
materially to the life of the paint and 
has a softening influence on the film in 
the finished job. 

As I said in the beginning of this talk, 
we are in the midst of our tests on this 
product and I am giving to you today 
information concerning the data which 
these tests have developed, as I think it 
will interest some of you. 

Today, we have not a large number of 
buildings under actual service conditions 
which have been treated with this paint, 
but we are acquiring more and more of 
these buildings as time goes on. The 
manufacturers of paint in this country, 
to whom this information has been given, 
have become extremely interested in the 
product and the results which we have 
obtained from it, and I will not be sur- 
prised to have you tell me that you have 
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already seen some of this material put 
out under a brand name by some manu- 
facturer of prepared paints in your dis- 
trict, as there are many manufacturers 
in the country already interested in this 
paint, 

The panels which have been referred 
to and photographs of some of the jobs 
and tests are available, I have them here 
for anyone who wants to see them now 
and they will be in our room for examina- 
tion by anyone who wishes to look at 
them from now on. 

I want to thank you very heartily for 
giving me the opportunity of talking to 
you this morning and to say that I thor- 
oughly enjoy the trips which I make to 
your conventions. It is a pleasure to 
talk to you in an informal manner regard- 
ing some of the things which we are do- 
ing and which I think you will find of 
interest. 

I will now comply with the third re- 
quirement of making a “speech.” I will 
“sit down.” 


Mr. Fuller on Varnish 


The last paper of the morning was 
read by Wayne R. Fuller, of the Pratt 
and Lambert Company, of Buffalo. 
His subject was “Present Trends in 
Finishing Materials,’ and was as 
follows: 


O you recall the good old days when 
D varnishes were made as they should 

be of pure fossil gum, linseed oil 
and turpentine; and aged until they at- 
tained perfect clarity and wonderful 
working properties? Those were the 
times, so painters have told me, when a 
carriage varnish would wear for years 
before failing and when rubbing varnish 
had real body and would not shrink, Gas 
checking had never been heard of in 
those happy days and varnishes did not 
skin in the can as they do today. Why, 
it is fair for the painter to ask, did the 
varnish manufacturers ever discontinue 
making those good, old-fashioned var- 
nishes and substitute the ones we have 
today? 

Many painters have asked this question 
and probably many more have thought 
it. Seldom if ever has it received the 
full, frank answer it deserves, due, I be- 
lieve, to the excessive timidity of the 
varnish manufacturer who has assumed 
that the painter could not stand the truth 
in large doses. If the painter thought 
ester gum and rosin cheap substitutes for 
fossil gum and used only for lower cost, 
the varnish manufacturer has tacitly 
agreed with him, but has nevertheless 
used ester gum and rosin in increasing 
amounts as the only means of producing 
varnishes possessing the qualities de- 
manded by the painter. The individual 
varnish manufacturer has been afraid to 
explain the advantages in certain raw 
materials and champion their use, lest 
the painter be prejudiced against his 
products. This attitude, which was based 
on a misunderstanding of the open-mind- 
edness and intelligence of master paint- 
ers, has placed them under a serious han- 
dicap in their attempt to learn more 
about the \materials with which they 
work. 

In my talk this morning I shall try 
to correct this situation as far as the 
time permits by a frank discussion of 
the points that I believe will prove of 
most interest and value to you, 

First, let me refer to the introductory 
statement about the wonderful varnishes 
you used to buy. Were they really so 
fine, or has time and memory imparted 
to them qualities they never possessed? 
The varnish makers have not lost their 
old formulas and the competition for 
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business is so keen that they could not af- 
ford to voluntarily switch to inferior 
products, The major changes that have 
occurred have been for the purpose of 
improving the products, making them 
better meet the requirements of the users. 
The high grade varnishes and enamels 
are better today than ever before. 

It is commonly supposed that the newer 
varnishes are much less expensive to 
make. As a matter of fact they have 
averaged higher in cost during the past 
few years, largely because of the high 
price of China wood oil, Another factor 
is that ester gum is more expensive than 
some of the cheaper fossil gums. With 
China wood oil selling today at about a 
dollar and ten cents a gallon and ester 
gum at about thirteen cents a_pound, you 
may be sure that where these materials 
are used it is because they are best for 
the purpose. 

At present China wood oil or tung oil 
is used in varnish in a much greater 
quantity than linseed oil. -Most of the 
well-known spar, floor and trim _ var- 
nishes on the market are now essen- 
tially China wood oil products, many of 
them containing no other oil. The same 
thing is true of furniture rubbing and pol- 
ishing varnishes as a class. Varnishes made 
with China wood oil in whole or in large 
part constitute the vehicle in most of the 
modern primers and undercoatings and in 
a great many enamels, particularly those 
used for manufacturing purposes. How- 
ever, the high grade architectural enam- 
els continue to be made of linseed oil, 
possibly with the addition of a small pro- 
portion of other oils. 

The responsibility for such extensive 
use of China wood oil lies with the painter 
and consumer, not with the varnish man- 
facturer. The user has demanded var- 
nishes that dry more quickly and harder, 
varnishes that are more resistant to 
water and more durable. The manufac- 
turer has turned to China wood oil as 
the only way of meeting these demands. 
One of the characteristic properties of 
China wood oil is that it dries much 
more quickly than linseed oil, thus per- 
mitting a shorter drying schedule for 
the finished varnish. The hard drying 
of China wood oil makes it superior to 
linseed for varnishes that must be re- 
sistant to printing on table tops, chairs 
and many other articles. Waterproofness 
is another characteristic of China wood 
oil that is reflected in varnishes made 
with it and which cannot be obtained 
with linseed oil, Every waterproof var- 
nish is a China wood oil product. It is 
possible to make more durable varnishes 
with China wood oil, not because it is 
inherently more durable, but because with 
given drying requirements a larger pro- 
portion of oil can be used; in other 
words, the varnish can be made longer 
in ofl. 

Only one important class of varnish 
is still made with linseed as the primary 
oil, i. e., automobile finishing varnish. 
This is mainly because it is impossible 
with China wood oil to obtain the ex- 
treme slowness of setting up that is es- 
sential to proper working and flowing 
properties. As a result of this restriction 
on the uve of China wood oil, when pro- 
duction requirements compelled the use 
of quicker finishing varnishes, they had 
to be made shorter and less durable, If 
during recent years automobile varnishes 
have been less durable it is not because 
the varnish maker had _ deliberately 
cheapened his product, but because the 
auto manufacturer has placed production 
ahead of durability, In spite of the han- 
dicap just mentioned, there has been 
some improvement in finishing varnishes 
and it is plausible for finishers to 
obtain more durable varnishes for 
a given drying schedule than ever 
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before. If this statement sounds open t( 
question, I should like to remind you 
that the old carriage varnishes were all 
very slow drying products, while most 
of the modern automobile varnishes are 
much quicker; also that the durability 
of the carriage finish has been greatly 
exaggerated, due to the fact that it was 
seldom subjected to as severe conditions 
as the modern automobile finish, which 
is expected to withstand exposure all day 
to sun and rain, heat and cold. 


Of course, China wood oil has its dis- 
advantages. I'll say nothing about the 
difficulties it presents to the varnish 
chemist and varnish maker from the 
standpoint of practical handling, as 
these do not concern the painter. What 
he wishes to know is its role in the fin- 
ished product, after the varnish chem- 
ist has smoothed out the wrinkles in its 
employment. Among the properties that 
must be watched continually is gas 
checking. China wood oil has a tendency 
to make varnish check when exposed to 
the fumes from combustion of gas, but 
this may be overcome by the use of proper 
temperature during the cooking of the 
varnish. Tung oil does not impart as 
good working and flowing properties as 
does linseed oil. In products for a few 
purposes this may prove a serious draw- 
back, but for most work a well made 
China wood oil varnish has entirely sat- 
isfactory working properties. Unless the 


* process of manufacture is properly con- 


trolled there is likelihood of China wood 
oil becoming excessively heavy in body, 
in which case the finished varnish will 
be false bodied and leave a thin film on 
the work, which will be subject to 
shrinking. China wood oil varnishes are 
more subject than linseed oil products 
to skinning in the package before or after 
opening, a natural result of the quick 
drying feature of China wood oil. In 
most cases the inconvenience of remov- 
ing a skin is far more than offset by 
the combination of durability and quick- 
ness of drying that can be obtained in no 
other way. Between two varnishes or 
enamels that superficially appear quite 
similar, one of them having greater ten- 
dency to skin than the other, I should 
choose the one that skins more readily, 
as I should expect it to be longer and 
more durable. Of course, this statement 
assumes that the two products are about 
equally good in other properties. 

The employment of China wood oil 
is so closely related to the use of ester 
gum and rosin that it is difficult to dis- 
cuss one without the other. For the ben- 
efit of those who may not understand the 
nature of ester gum, it is a synthetic 
resin made by treating rosin, a fatty acid, 
with glycerine, which forms the glyceride 
of the fatty acid. Ester gum or rosin 
ester has the advantage over rosin of 
producing a varnish that is more elas- 
tic, tougher, more durable, more water- 
proof, and less subject to thickening 
when mixed with basic pigments. The 
strong prejudice against the use of rosin 
in varnishes arose in the days when, 
practically speaking, all varnishes were 
of the linseed oil-fossil gum type, before 
anybody had thought of using China 
wood oil. In varnishes of this kind, rosin 
reduces the quality and is used solely 
with a view to cheapening the product. 
With tung oil varnishes, however, the 
case is entirely different. In them ester 
gum! and rosin cannot be regarded as 
merely cheap substitutes for gum, but 
serve a distinct function and have real 
merit. Even the highest grade water- 
proof spar varnishes are made with ester 
gum or rosin or a mixture of the two. 
Floor varnishes of the modern, relatively 
quick drying type are likely to contain 
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some fossil gum in combination with 
ester gum or rosin, and rubbing y 
nishes contain a large proportion of #, 
sil gum. Ester gum brings out to i 
utmost the waterproofness of China 
oil, and rosin also permits of making; 
very waterproof varnish. More 
ester gum imparts to a varnish as gr 
if not greater durability than any fos 
gum. Equally important is the fae 
these resins are almost essential to i: 
use of China wood oil because of their 
tion in reducing its tendency to form) 
jell during the process of cooking, 1 
in particular being of value in this 
nection. Ester gum and rosin are 
able friends to the painter, since wi 
them most of the varnishes they 
found best could never have been ma 
The third important constitue 
varnish is solvent or thinner. The 
tional thinner is turpentine, althou; 
is common knowledge that turpe 
substitute or mineral spirits is noy 
tensively employed. It was nece 
that a large proportion of the thi 
be turpentine in many of the old 
varnishes in order to keep the gt 
solution. However, this does not apt 
to most of the modern varnishes, 
can safely be made with almost if r 
quite straight mineral spirits. Ther 
ural result has been that as turpent 


decreasing proportion. Still it is 
considerable amount in many of 
widely sold varnishes, not because i 
any particular advantage, but b 
painters consider the odor of tu 
one of the ear-marks of a good varni 

A little reflection should convince a 
body of the absurdity of this belief. T 
primary function of thinner is to re 
the heavy varnish base to the proper 
sistency for application. In addition, 
thinner should evaporate at such a 
as to impart good working and lev 
qualities and should not leave in the f 
any residue that will injure its appe 
ance or serviceability. It is unders 
of course, that the thinner must 
sufficient solvent strength and an 
that is not objectionable. Min 
spirits meets these requirements so f 
as modern varnishes are concerned ju 
as well as turpentine. A properly 
lected mineral spirits evaporates a 
proximately the same rate as turp 
leaves no residue, does not adversely 
fect either the appearance or durability 
the film, has a mild odor that is alt 
gether acceptable. Turpentine, S. 
evaporating from a varnish film, leay: 
such a slight residue that it could hay 
no appreciable benefit on the propertic 
of the film. The only perceptible diffe 
ences between turpentine and mineri 
spirits are that the former produces 
film having very slightly higher gloss an 
has a different odor. Since both evyaj 
orate and have no appreciable effect o 
the properties of the film, they | 
nothing to do with the quality of a v. 
nish. Why, then, be concerned about | 
constituent that is going off into the < 
anyhow? It is the oils, gums, driers a 
their treatment that determine 
quality of a varnish. 


Most of the turpentine that is put in 
varnishes today is money thrown av 
and in the last analysis the painter ai 
consumer foot the bill. With turpenti 
selling at ninety-four cents a gallon 
mineral spirits at twenty-two cents, 
annual bill for the United States do 
less runs into hundreds of thousand 
dollars—a fancy price to pay for a p 
ing odor. It is squarely up to the pain 
ers and other consumers, as the manuf 
turer will continue to supply what t 
trade prefers to buy. 
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When a varnish separates or fails to 
< as it should, one of the first things 
at comes to the mind of the painter or 
fisher is a dark suspicion that it was 
t properly aged. This emphasis on 
cing has at times been encouraged by 
‘e varnish manufacturer. The aging 
, yarnish is ninety-nine and forty-four 
e hundredths per cent. bunk. Most var- 
shes are as good within twenty-four 
jurs after being made as they will ever 
ine) By actual test a very expert fin- 
her was unable to detect the slightest 
‘ference in spar varnish, rubbing var- 
‘sh or automobile finishing varnish 
hen freshly made and the same for- 
ulas after tanking for six months. True, 
vere are slight changes in viscosity upon 
anding and improvement in clarity, but 
i properly made varnish these changes 
‘e too slight to have practical signifi- 
ance. 
‘I have gone into these questions of 
omposition and manufacture at some 
mgth in order to correct certain 
sroneous ideas that are held generally. 
. is hoped that this will not result in 
irecting the attention of the painter 
nduly to composition, which should be 
othing more than a matter of interest to 
im. The big question is not one of 
omposition but of physical properties— 
. is immaterial what a varnish is made 
f provided it gives the desired result. 
‘his principle has been adopted by the 
‘ederal Specification Board and is em- 
odied in the following clause, which ap- 
ears in all its varnish specifications: 
“The manufacturer is given wide lati- 
ude in the selection of raw materials 
nd processes of manufacture, so that he 
nay produce a varnish of the highest 
{uality.” 
| Painters do not realize the vast amount 
if technical work that is being done by 
he varnish and enamel manufacturers. 
Research is being carried on continually 
ilong a great variety of lines—all tend- 
ng to eventful improvement in the prod- 
acts used by painters. The larger and 
more progressive concerns have good 
sized technical staffs, composed of highly 
trained chemists, most of them special- 
ists in some particular phase of the work. 
These men work in laboratories that are 
equipped with the best scientific ap- 
paratus, much of it especially devised for 
varnish and paint investigations. The 
work of these individual laboratories is 
supplemented by the Scientific Section, 
Educational Bureau of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United 
States, which is a co-operative under- 
taking supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions and carries on research for the ben- 
efit of the industry as a whole. 
_ Let me point out for you some of the 
improved products that may be attrib- 
uted to this extensive technical work. 
First, there are waterproof varnishes. 
Today most of the well-known spar and 
floor yarnishes will not turn white when 
subjected to the government test, which 
consists of immersion in water on a tin 
‘Panel for eighteen hours. Interior trim 
Varnishes and furniture rubbing var- 
nishes have also been greatly improved 
in this respect, although as a class they 
do not possess the extreme waterproot- 
ness of the varnishes first mentioned. 
Popularly, waterproofness is taken as 
Synonomous with resistance to turning 
ite. It is interesting to note that 
another phase of waterproofness is im- 
Permeability to water, the ability of the 


Laboratory and others have shown that 
ander most conditions the so-called water- 
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proof varnishes are really least water- 
proof in this latter sense and that rub- 
bing varnishes are most waterproof. 
Thus, it is evident that “turning white” 
is simply one phase of waterproofness 
and that to be strictly accurate we 
should distinguish between the two 
terms. 

One of the biggest advances has been 
the development of much quicker var- 
nishes without sacrifice of durability, 
through the use of China wood oil. This 
applies to every class of varnish in which 
the master painter is interested. 

Yet another advance has been the of- 
fering of flat varnishes for floor work 
and trim that compare favorably in 
quality with gloss varnishes. There is 
no flat varnish that exactly duplicates 
a rubbed job in both appearance 
and _ durability, but during recent 
years flat varnishes have been improved 
to a point where they are dependable 
and may be used with assurance even 
on high grade work. The increased use 
of flat varnishes proves that painters 
appreciate their value as labor, savers; 
however, I believe they could be em- 
ployed advantageously to an even greater 
extent. 

During the past two years greatly im- 
proved fiat wall paints have been de- 
veloped, products that flow out brush 
marks perfectly and leave a surface that 
is as smooth as that produced by a gloss 
enamel. Undoubtedly, most of the flat 
wall paint used is still the old type that 
produces a more or less “ropy” surface, 


but there is no longer any need fora 


painter to use such a material. 

A similar improvement has been 
worked out in white enamel undercoat- 
ing. Today it is possible for the painter 
to buy undercoating that flows out brush 
marks perfectly and practically elimi- 
nates sanding. This development is so 
recent that it has probably reached very 
few painters. 

Another product of recent years is 
liquid wood filler of a new type, Liquid 
wood filler has a black eye with most 
painters, due to the cheap, brittle nature 
of the old fillers. However, the newer fill- 
ers just referred to are elastic and make 
a durable foundation for a finish. At the 
same time, they dry overnight ready for 
sanding and have remarkable filling and 
sealing properties. There are many 
places where a painter can use such a 
product to advantage and once he gets 
acquainted with it he becomes a strong 
advocate of its use, It is recommended 
for soft wood trim over oil stain and due 
to its suction stopping properties fre- 
quently saves a coat of varnish. It is 
mixed with the first coat of flat wall paint 
jin order to impart better priming and 
filling properties and for this purpose is 
invaluable. It is equally useful for mix- 
ing with the first coat of enamel under- 
coating. Some painters have found that 
by mixing this filler in the priming coat 
of lead and oil paint for outside work 
they get a result in two coats that ap- 
proximates an ordinary three coat job. 
There are, in addition, a number of minor 
uses, such as priming iron and galvan- 
ized metal, sealing canvas and burlap. 
In my opinion any master painter who 
is not making use of a good, modern 
liquid wood filler is overlooking a good 
bet. 

As my last general topic I wish to make 
some suggestions for the testing and se- 
lecting of varnishes and enamels. You 
are continually besieged by salesmen. One 
wants to sell you his product because it is 
best in some particular point; another 
urges his product pecause it is superior 
in some other property. Finally, you 
become almost bewildered with conflict- 
ing claims and hardly know which way 
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to turn. I do not wish to disparage the 
salesmen that call on you, since frequent- 
ly you can get helpful information from 
them, but I should like to suggest a way 
of analyzing their claims and making an 
intelligent selection of materials. 

In the first place, disregard all argu- 
ments and demonstrations that have no 
bearing on the suitability of the material 
for the purpose for which it is intended, 
Let me illustrate with floor varnish. 
What you want to know about a floor 
varnish is how it works and how it will 
look and wear on floors. Therefore, the 
only valid arguments are those relating 
to these points. Alcohol tests, acid tests 
and ammonia tests are beside the point. 
A varnish may come through all these 
freak tests beautifully, yet give rotten 
service on a floor. 

In the second place, keep clearly in 
mind the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent properties. Again using floor var- 
nish as an example, the reason floors nor- 
mally require refinishing is because the 
varnish is worn off by the scuffing of 
shoes and furniture, seldom is it marred 
or damaged in any other way. It follows 
that the most important test is a. wear- 
ing test. Any painter can make such a 
test by finishing panels with the different 
varnishes under consideration and plac- 
ing them on a stairway where they will 
receive equal wear. In order to assure 
uniform wear it is necessary to shift 
the positions of the panels at frequent, 
regular intervals. Another way of ac- 
complishing the same thing is to finish 
part of a floor with one varnish and part 
with another, being certain to divide the 
floor so that the two sections will receive 
the same wear. In our laboratory Wwe 
make these tests on a stairway, using 
maple panels the size of the treads and 
shifting their positions daily, Water- 
proofness is the quality of second impor- 
tance in a floor varnish, as it must be 
able to withstand occasionai spilling of 
either hot or cold water. This is most 
conveniently tested by applying the var- 
nishes on glass and after thorough dry- 
ing immersing in cold water until dis- 
coloration appears. All commercial var- 
nishes will eventually turn white to some 
extent, but the painter’s judgment will 
tell him whether the whitening is suffi- 
ciently rapid or severe to be of practical 


consequence. 

It is necessary to be constantly on 
guard against over emphasizing some 
striking and impressive property at the 
expense of other equally essential but 
less spectacular qualities. The varnish 
or enamel manufacturer can readily 
make any feature outstanding by giving 
sufficient weight to it in formulating a 
product, but very often this involves 
slighting other desirable properties. 
There is no such thing as an all around 
perfect product for any purpose, strength 
in one point normally being attained by 
sacrificing in another. For example, 
quickness of hardening in a varnish be- 
yond a certain point is obtained by 
sacrificing elasticity; elasticity in a rub- 
bing varnish can be obtained only by 
sacrificing the rubbing qualities to some 
extent. The product that will render the 
painter the best permanent satisfaction 
is one that has been carefully balanced 
as to all its properties, nothing being 
overlooked. 

This leads naturally to another point. 
In the third place, be certain to give 
careful consideration to ALL the prop- 
erties that determine the merit and adap- 
tability of a product. Too often some of 
the less obvious points are ignored until 
the painter gets into trouble and begins 
looking for the cause. In comparing 
two products the painter would do welt 
to prepare a complete list of the proper- 
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ties that should receive attention and 
then go down the list point by point. To 
illustrate, the list for white undercoat- 
ing would be about as follows: 


“Body” in package. 
Settling in package. 
Working, 

Leveling. 

Spreading rate. 

Drying and hardening. 
Fineness, 

Color. 

Hiding. 

10. Sanding. 

11. Holding out enamel, 
12. Elasticity. 

13, Mixing with enamel, 
14. Skinning (before and after open- 
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With surprisingly little work data can 
be obtained on all the foregoing points 
with the possible exception of spreading 
rate, which requires q special test, This 
test, like the others, can easily be made 
by the painter and is so simple as to re- 
quire no instructions. At the time the 
cans are opened the body, including con- 
dition as to mushiness, is noted; also, 
skinning and settling. The undercoatings 
are then brushed on one foot by two feet 
white wood panels, previously primed 
with lead and oil and having a heavy, 
black stripe across the center. They are 
also brushed on glass panels. At the 
time of application the working under 
the brush is noted. The hardening is 
détermined by examining the wood pan- 
els after drying Overnight, twenty-four 
hours, and if still not hard at subsequent 
intervals of twenty-four hours. At the 
Same time the leveling, fineness, color and 
hiding are secured, the latter by noting 
the degree to which the black stripe is 
obliterated. When the first coat on the 
wood panels.is sufficiently hard a second 
coat is applied and when it is hard the 
different undercoatings are again com- 
pared for leveling, color and hiding, One 
edge of the panels is then sanded to get 
a comparison of the sanding properties, 
after which a gloss enamel is applied 
across one end of the panels to determine 
how well the various undercoatings hold 
out enamel. The glass panels are pri- 
marily for testing elasticity, which is 
done by allowing the undercoatings to dry 
until thoroughly hard, one or two weeks, 
and then quickly drawing a knife blade 
through them. Since undercoating and 
enamel are frequently mixed half and 
half to produce an intermediate coat, it 
is important to know whether an under- 
coating when used in this way will cause 
thickening or other trouble. This is read- 
ily ascertained by simply mixing the un- 
dercoating with the enamel recommended 


for use with it and testing the body and. 


working after standing about eight hours 
and again the following day. If the 
mixture is usable after eight hours this 
is all that need be required in most 
cases. The data on skinning obtained 
when the cans were originally opened 
may not be comparable, as one can may 
have been sealed more tightly than an- 
other. If more exact information is 
wanted it can be obtained by allowing 
the cans during the period of the other 
tests to stand with the lids only loosely 
fitted, 

In the fourth place, every precaution 
should be taken to assure strict impar- 
tiality in all tests and comparisons. Only 
experienced, expert painters and finish- 
ers should be designated to make tests. 
As a rule, tests should be run blind, i. e, 
the materials should be turned over to 
the painter in plain cans bearing only 
code numbers or letters. Painters should 
not regard this as a reflection on their 
integrity, for experience has shown that 
when a man knows the materials with 
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which he is working his judgment is in- 
fluenced unconsciously by his previously 
formed opinions. All test panels. should 
be prepared by the painter, preferably 
with products bought in the open market; 
never use panels prepared for the pur- 
pose by the varnish or enamel manufac- 
turer. The fairness and wisdom of this 
recommendation is too obvious to re- 
quire explanation. 

While advocating more extensive test- 
ing by master painters, it is not with the 
thought that the selection of materials 
can be made on the basis of tests alone. 
It is impossible for the painter to go 
into testing so thoroughly as to anticipate 
every difficulty and defect that might 
arise in the use of a particular class of 
material. No test can be considered 
completed until the material has been 
used on one or more regular jobs and 
even then the verdict may be reversed 
by more extended experience, Moreover, 
it is natural and right that the painter 
should be influenced by the reputation of 
a house for honorable dealing and for 
uniformity of its products. Recognizing 
all this, there remains still a distinct 
and important field for testing by the 
painter. It is remarkable how much 
can be learned about a product by tests 
like those described for undercoating. 
Many times these tests bring out valuable 
points that would be overlooked in the 
ordinary use of the product, Occasion- 
ally the tests will point out one material 
as the best; more often, perhaps, they 
will simply pick out two or three as pos- 
sessing outstanding merit and final selec- 
tion will have to be made by practical 
trial on jobs. Time will not. permit me 
to outline in detail the method of test- 
ing all types of material, but by using 
the undercoating example as a guide and 
giving the matter a little study the prac- 
tical painter can work out suitable tests 
for all products. Thus the choice of fin- 
ishes will be put on a more definite, scien- 
tific plane, in harmony with the trend 
in all lines of business, and the result 
will be a lasting benefit to the painter. 


Nomination of Officers 

HE nomination of officers was 

the concluding business of the 
Tuesday morning session. JnGamp, 
of Syracuse, nominated the vice-presi- 
dent, T. Jesse Dudly, of Syracuse, for 
president for the ensuing year, and on 
motion the convention declared nomi- 
nations for this office closed. 

For vice-president George Whigelt, 
of Staten Island, New York, nomi- 
nated Burton E. Baxter, of Whitley 
Point. Herman F. Rielke, of Buffalo, 
proposed the name of Thomas H. Mc- 
Elvin, of Buffalo. Mr. Baxter de- 


clared that he would prefer not to 


take the office. 
clared closed. 

William L. W. Wiese, of Water- 
town, proposed the name of William 
O. Bachman, of Watertown, for sec- 
retary of the State association, after 
Irving A. Jacobs, of Rochester, the 
capable secretary of the past two years, 
declined to accept the office for an- 
other term. 

Floyd G. Bushey, of Jamestown, 
was nominated for trustee of the asso- 
ciation, and Otto Seebach was also 
nominated to succeed himself as 
trustee. 


On motion of A. J. Rosenthal, Presi- 


Nominations were de- 


dent Alfred E. Joy was nominate 7 
International Executive Board mer 
ber for a term of three years. 

These nominations were subject 
the action of the convention at ‘tl 


time of the regular election on Fri a 
the final session. . 


The Thursday Session — 
A FTER a day and night of recre 


mock weddings and other pranl 
which are told in detail in anoth 
column, the delegates assembled f 
the third business session promptly ; 
9 o'clock, Thursday morning, | 
President Joy in the chair. The pres 
dent read the following letter fro1 
Past President Frank William 
written from his home in New Yor 
City: | 
New York State Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators. 
Greetings to my Brother Painters: 
There is nothing that would please 
me more than to be with you now 
and to enjoy your company as [I 
have many times in the long ago. 
It is of no use to wish that you have 
a good time, for I know that you 
will. But, while enjoying it, remem- 
ber the old-timer. . 
FRANK WILLIAMS. 


President Joy was asked by th 
Convention: to reply by wire to Mr 
Williams, expressing the best wishe 
of the convention and thanking hin 
for his good wishes. 

Letters were also read from Secre 
tary Conrad Krause, of the Ohio as 
sociation, and from George Hawken 
of Rochester, extending their bes 
wishes for a successful convention 
and Secretary Jacobs was instructec 
to acknowledge their greetings and te 


return the felicitations of the conven: 
tion. 


A. J. Rosenthal, of New York 
presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, the failure to paint when 
necessary increases the cost to 
property owners through needless 
depreciation and repair bills, 

Whereas, the “Save the Surface” 
campaign has developed the instal- 
ment plan for painting in line with 
the established buying habits of the 
public, ~ 

Therefore, be it resolved, That | 
the New York State Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators 
commend the “Save the Surface” 
campaign for its work in enabling 
property owners to pay on con- 
venient terms and that the members — 
of this association be urged to offer 
a term payment plan to their pros- 
pects and customers during the dull 
seasons, : 


“y 


. The proposal was referred to the 


committee on resolutions. f 


Mr. Adams’ Address +4 


“The Manufacture, Value and Use 
of Good Brushes,” was the subject of 
a paper read by A. F. Adams, of the 


; 


3 
Devoe & Raynolds company, of New 
York. It was as follows: 


Vice-President Dudley Speaks 


T. Jesse Dudley, vice-president, 
ead the first of two papers of 
special value, dealing with the ex- 
yansion of the membership of the as- 
sociation. ‘The title of his paper was 
‘Method of Getting New Members,” 
and was as follows: 


Ore I mention the various methods 
“used in getting new members let me 
state that I have not relied alone upon 
my own experiences in this matter. It is 
my aim to present to you not only the 
experiences and opinions of loyal mem- 
ners of New York State, but also of some 
of those members living in different parts 
of our country and Canada, who I know 
are sincere and devoted to the cause. In 
this way I sought to get new ideas and 
And out how the different methods worked 
in different parts of the country. 

I asked these men how much help their 
associations received in obtaining new 
members through paint salesmen, dealers 
and manufacturers, I shall give you the 
experiences as briefly as possible: 

One enthusiastic master painter that I 
wrote to said: “You present a problem. 
It seems to be the most difficult propo- 
sition to impress upon the master painter 
the benefits of organization and the large 
returns he receives for a small invest- 
ment. Even our own members are dila- 
tory in selling the proposition.” 

One method of securing new members, 
which is used with varying results, is 
the United States mail. Uncle Sam will 
carry a message a long way for two cents. 
This method is the most convenient for 
those who have not the time to put their 
message across personally. So we send 
our invitations and educational messages 
by mail. One member writes: ““We mailed 
the International booklet and a personal 
letter to about two thousand non-mem- 
bers. The results did not pay for the 
stamps, let alone the time of getting out 
the pamphlet. I also circularized the 


State to the amount of three thousand— 


same results.” 

A master painter from another State 

says: ‘We have circularized the State 
without getting any great results. I 
might say it is almost useless to try to 
‘interest people through the mail.” 
_ And let me say right here that I can 
understand and confirm these statements, 
as in the past year I have found out that 
this is only too true. 

A master painter from Canada says: 
“Have used Secretary McGhan’s booklet 
to advantage, But really the best methods 
that we know of are those which necessi- 
tate a personal call.” 


So we may judge that the results Ob- — 


tained in trying to get new members 
‘through the mail is practically nil and 
is really hardly worth the time, effort or 
expense. 

Now, let us turn our attention to our 
associate members—the salesmen, man- 
ufacturers and dealers. Personally, I be- 
‘lieve that these members try to and do 
give the association much help in many 
instances. To prove this contention I 
herewith quote from an article contained 
in a popular paint magazine of November, 
1924, issue: 

_ The importance of the Master 
“ Painters’ Association, their growth 
and prosperity, to the other divisions 
of the paint industry, was given 
further recognition by the manufac- 
turers’ associations at their recent 
conventions in Atlantic City, where 
they unanimously adopted a resolu- 
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tion calling on their members to as- 

sist in the campaign to increase the 

membership of the Master Painters’ 

Association. The’ resolution reads 

this way: 

Whereas, The International As- 
sociation of Master House Painters 
and Decorators is conducting a cam- 
paign to enlist every master painter 
as a member of the local master 
painters’ associations; and 

Whereas, The success of enlist- 
ing the master painters in any com- 
munity to cooperate with other 
branches of the trade in a dull season 
sales drive depends on the local mas- 
ter painters’ association representing 
the majority of master painters in 
that territory, therefore be it 

Resolved, That manufacturers be 
urged to consider ways and means 
through their house organs, their 
salesmen, etc., to encourage master 
painters to become members of the 
master painters’ associations in their 
territory. 

From Canada I received the following 
in regard to associate members: “The 
paint salesmen and manufacturers have 
always been of great assistance to us. 
They may not secure very many mem- 
bers directly, but we believe that their 
influence has considerable to do with 
maintaining of our membership. 

“Recently we printed 10,000 lists of 
the members of our association in the 
various cities and these were distributed 
to the salesmen, who, when selling large 
paint orders to industrial plants, rec- 
ommended that one of the persons listed 
be secured to apply the paint. In other 
words, the paint salesmen were selling 
the job as well as the paint, This, we 
believe, will be of great assistance to us 
after it has been working for a few 
months,” 

From Rochester comes the opinion of 
two devoted members. One says: “We 
have received a great deal of help from 
our associate members. During the past 
year we have had a committee of four 
members appointed. Each one of the four 
picked an associate member (a local paint 
dealer) to work with him. They selected 
several names from their customers who 
they would recommend as good prospects 
and helped to land them. In fact I think 
they did much the best work and brought 
in more new members than we master 
painters. I think this is a very effective 
method, as it helps us to know who the 
good, reliable men are outside of our or- 
ganization. We obtained several new 
members through this drive, which lasted 
sixty days.” 

‘The other member from Rochester 
says that he considers that associate 
members are a great aid to associations 
in laying out an educational and instruc- 
tive program for the monthly meetings. 

A member residing in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, writes, “Our associate members 
are our main source in the matter of 
securing new members. They reach the 
little fellow in the country and these 
make our best members. We can take 
care of the city man. We have a roster 
printed of salesmen and manufacturers 
and send it to all members. This makes 


the salesmen very anxious to get us new 


members.” 

Massachusetts and Pennsylvania also 
find that the traveling men do good work 
in bringing the association to. the atten- 
tion of the master painter who appears 
to be O. K., and in putting ina good word 
here and there. 

However, here comes word from a city 
in Kentucky, saying that they have never 
received any help from the manufac- 
turers, salesmen and dealers. I do not 
know whether this city has anv associate 
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members in their association, but am in- 
clined to believe that they have not. 

The state of New Jersey also praises 
their associate members. They say: “We 
have received considerable assistance 
through the salesmen. Their plan has 
been to interest a few master painters in 
a locality who would call a meeting of 
as many painters as possible. The State 
officers would be notified and attend this 
meeting and, in some instances, a good 
local association would be organized.” 

Here comes warm words of praise 
from a member at Glen Cove, N. Y. He 
says, “Another great help is the sales- 
men. These fellows will do all in their 
power to help in strengthening your as- 
sociation, for they meet and visit all the 
people in the craft and are the best boost- 
ers for new members. We have found it 
very beneficial to have a few of the sales- 
men as associate members to our local 
association. 

And above all, don’t forget when you 
have your dinners to invite your associate 
members, as they will take good care to 
have the prospects they had spoken to 
on hand at these affairs.” 

Our associate members in Syracuse 
give us their co-operation in trying to 
interest desirable non-members and giv- 
ing us their names so we can communi- 
cate with them. Also they have helped 
make our monthly dinners a success, both 
from a social and practical standpoint. 


These dinners we consider a good 


‘means of interesting non-members and 


also of holding the interest of old 
members and creating that feeling of 
good fellowship so necessary to the suc- 
cess of any association. I beg to impress 
you with the positively immeasurable 
benefits of such a gathering. You know ~ 
it is only human nature to endow the 
other fellow, in our mind’s eye, with 
many undesirable traits which are none 
the less disturbing to our peace of mind 
because imaginary. And then when we 
get to rubbing elbows with each other 
in the genial atmosphere of these meet- 
ings, we make the happy discovery that 
he’s a mighty good fellow after all. He, 
on his part, learns that our organization 
exists for the purpose of assisting him 
to be a better and more successful husi- 
ness man, a better craftsman and a 
happier citizen. It is marvelous what a 
host of misunderstandings and obstacles 
can be cleared up and overcome through 
a little human understanding and noth- 
ing is more conducive to human under- 
standing than the genial good fellow- 
ship which always permeates the at- 
mosphere of these gatherings. 

At each of our dinners we had a 
speaker, volunteered by some manufac- 
turer, to explain the distinctive features 
of their product and their method of 
manufacture. These talks are often illus- 
trated by really, entertaining and in- 
structive movie films. 

Louisville, Kentucky, says that the best 
luck they have in getting new members 
is to give a luncheon and invite anyone 
they think they could land as a new 
member. They also have a smoker two 
or three times a year. They have been 
working on a new scheme to get mem- 
bers and have published a small bulletin 
and have increased their membership in 
that way. ‘This bulletin consists of four 
pages. It is sent out to advise the public 
to keep their premises painted and ad- 
vises employing experienced painters. 
In it are inserted personal advertise- 
ments of members of the master painters 
association. To hold the interest of the 
casual reader, the monotony is broken 
here and there by the insertion of hu- 


morous quips, etc. 
A member from Philadelphia, Pa., 
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says, “For the past year we have been 
holding our meetings in the evening, 
preceded by a dinner. Hach member is 
asked to bring a non-member friend to 
dinner and, of course, he stays for the 
meeting. We have secured a few new 
members by means of this system and 
have also built up our attendance at 
regular association meetings in this way.” 

An energtic member from Glen Cove, 
N. Y., says, “Have found several ways of 
securing and keeping interest of mem- 
bers, one in particular, of holding ‘Get 
acquainted dinners’ at least twice a year, 
with plenty of good eats and drinks.” 
The prospective members are invited and 
shown just what his fellow craftsmen 
look like and at the same time are ad- 
vised of the principles of the associa- 
tion. Also at the meetings there must 
always be some subject of interest to 
draw the members. If there is nothing 
of importance in the local associa- 
tion, then some good speaker from some 
of the manufacturers can be had to ex- 
plain the qualities of their product. 

Connecticut uses cards they have 
printed which explains the benefits de- 
rived through membership in, the asso- 
ciation. 


The enumeration are as follows: 

“1. The knowledge that you are 
joined with other master painters 
throughout the country to help to 
improve existing conditions. 

“2. The satisfaction of becoming 
acquainted with your local com- 
petitors and meeting them on a com- 
mon footing. 

“3. The information that may be 
obtained in attending the local meet- 
ings and discussing matters of in- 
. terest to the craft. 

“4, The privilege of attending State 
and international conventions and 
participating in the discussions. 

“5. The opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with other progressive 
master painters in their various 
cities and States and the fraternal 
greetings which are exchanged by 
those who regularly attend the con- 
vention. 

“6. The saving to you of at least 
forty per cent. of your compensa- 
tion, liability and auto insurance. 

“7. By being a member of our so- 
ciety you become better masters, 
better citizens and your profits are 
greater. 

“8. You receive once a month com- 
plete information concerning the 
painting and decorating business 
throughout the United States and 
Canada.” 


Connecticut has also adopted the co- 
operative life insurance plan and have it 
with their association and claim it does 
wonders to hold their members. 

They also have an annual summer out- 
ing for master painters and salesmen. 
Every two months they have an open 
meeting ana_ invite all prospects 
throughout the State and have the sales- 
men club present; have a good speaker 
and generally get from one to six new 
members. They meet in executive ses- 
sion every month in different cities. 

A sincere worker of the Illinois asso- 
ciation (the State that won the cup for 
obtaining the most new members) says 
that they have used many methods in ob- 
taining new members. They tried giving 
their members gilt badges for securing 
new members—with poor resilts. They 
also tried dividing the State into districts 
and appointed teams to work the districts 
—this did not prove a success either. For 
the last couple of years this State has 
issued prizes of $25, $15, and $10, for 
the largest number of new members, and 
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through) this method have secured the 
best results of any. 

This State tried sending an organizer 
throughout the State. They paid his ex- 
penses and he gave his time and although 
the organizer did good work, they found 
out that the resuits did not work out, 
for it cost more to get the non-members 
in the association than they got from 
them. There were many who joined, 


while under the spell of the organizer’s _ 


enthusiasm, who did not realize even 
after joining the assuviation, what an 
important factor in their trade this as- 
sociation was and they did not renew 
their membership when the year was out. 

Of course, we do not know how this 
method of using an organizer might 
work in a different State.. We have an 
enthusiastic member of New York State 
who feels that this is just what our State 
needs and feels confident that the results 
would more than repay us tor engaging 
one for the months of January and 
February, providing the finances of the 
State association were large enough to 
carry this plan through. Or as a substi- 
tute for the above, he suggests that the 
State vice-president cause to be instituted 
throughout the different locals a concen- 
trated campaign for members during a 
certain designated week at that time of 
the year which would be the most ad- 
vantageous, and the live wire in each 
town, regardless of his office or position, 
be made that city’s campaign manager. 
Also the State association should provide 
this campaign manager with from three 
to five pieces of mail, which can be fur- 
nished in necessary quantities and also 
furnish them with instructions from 
headquarters as to how the campaign can 
best be conducted. 

He says, “Such a move would be 
fathered by the parent organization, but 
each local would receive returns accord- 
ing to their own efforts, and benefit ac- 
cordingly.” 

In Syracuse we have had notices of 
our meetings and dinners inserted in one 
of our local papers. This, we believe, 
brings the association to the notice of 
master painters who are non-members. 
We have also had co-operative advertising 
in this paper. This contained a picture 
and brief history of each member. This 
not only brought us to the attention of 
the public, but also to master painters 
outside of the association and they would 
know that we are a live association and 
it might influence them in their joining. 

So far, I have dealt mostly with get- 
ting members in the local associations. 
However, as for starting associations in 
new localities, I think that nothing can 
be done in this way without personal 
work. Of course, letters, booklets and 
circulars are a help, but I do not really 
think they will accomplish much without 
personal work, too. To use the words 
of one master painter, “The thing to do 
is to get some interested painter in the 
locality you desire to organize to do the 
missionary work and after he has inter- 
ested the community, then it is time 
for the official organizer to go there and 
help organize the place. Going to a place 
as a stranger you will have no response.” 

And after all is said does not nearly 
the whole system of getting new mem- 
bers hinge on that one word ‘“co-opera- 
tion.” The master painter, the salesman, 
dealer, manufacturer, the paint maga- 
zines and trade journals must all co-op- 
erate if our association is to be a success. 

Before closing let me make the plea 
that you give your new general organizer 
for the coming year, all the assistance 
you can. Remember that he cannot be 
all over the State and that a little in- 
dividual help from all members in the 
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parts of the State he cannot reach per 
sonally, will make his work much easier 
and will also benefit you, as the stron : 
your association grows, just so mue 
stronger is your power in combating t C 
many problems of our trade. } 


Mr. McElvein’s Paper 


“Business Ethics” was the subject 
of the paper read by Thomas H. Me- 
Elvein, who on Friday was elected 
vice-president of the association. Mr. 
McElvein spoke as follows: 


Le IS, I believe, a definite observat or 
among people who think, that ther 
can be no happiness—and that, of course, 
means success in life, except through 
right conduct, I mean by that, living in 
accordance with the Divine principles of 
justice and truth, One has but to look 
closely into the affairs of men—those 
who are happy and successful, and those 
who are failures and miserable—to find a 
reason, perhaps several, fully explaining 
why one man gains the reward of a happy 
life while his brother does not. 2. 
In almost every case, the reason fo 
the success on one hand, and the failure 
on the other, rests in the observation or 
disregard of the moral code, or the laws 
of right conduct, as we may call it. Di- 
vine, more than man-made laws, rule the | 
universe, and men make their lives what 
they are through observing these laws 


or disregarding them. They are unayoid- 


able in their application to all men and 
all ages. The Golden Rule and the Te , 
Commandments merely put in words the 
great underlying laws of human life and 
conduct since the beginning of time. Hap- 
piness and contentment come through ob- 
serving and living in accordance with 
these laws. Misery and unhappiness 
through violation. ¥ 
There are, in the world of business, 
these and other flexible laws which ZOv- 
ern and make for success or failure, hap- 
piness or unhappiness in business and 
the professions—an unseen, unwritten 
code of ethics, based of course, on the 
Golden Rule. It will do well for you men 
in business to think as deeply on the 
spiritual side of business as on the mate-— 
rial side. For a spiritual side there ista 
and it is a mighty force, finally determin-— 
ing whether you shall be successful or a 
failure in your chosen lines of work. : 
The code of ethics best calculated to 
elevate our business must be evolved by — 
the development of moral and intellectual 
manhood. Every transaction should be. 
tested by the standard of truth and jus-— 
tice. We should take advantage of no | 
man’s ignorance, and neither misrepre-_ 
sent nor overcharge the confiding. i] 
It is an absolute essential in honest 4 
competition that we prove ourselves as 
honorable in every particular as we would 7 
have our competitors. ’ 
We should mix freely with the intelli- 
gent and honorable members of our craft; a 
study their ways and methods; give them 
the benefit of our knowledge, and so gain — 
a reputation among our fellow-workers a 
aS well as with the public for honest and 
fair dealing. : 
We must know our costs of doing busi- q 
ness, so that we do not charge too much ] 
and so injure the public, or too less and 
so injure and destroy ourselves and our J 
fellow-workers. We can only do this — 
through proper business methods and ac- 
curate accounting. 
We must live up to the Compensation 
Act as passed by the Legislature of the — 
State of New York, which makes it man- 4 
datory upon every contractor in the 
painting and decorating business to carry 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 
Do all the members of the various as- 


Be fins of the State of New York 
earry this insurance? If not, you will 
readily see that, in competition, the firm 
who carries such insurance is immedi- 
ately put to a very decided disadvantage. 
He knows that this is mandatory and, 
in not carrying this insurance, he has 
not the pleasure of a clean conscience, 
and is not only unfair to himself, but 
also to the workmen in his employ, and 
to the customers for whom he is doing 
work. 

Also, the painting contractor who takes 


contracts in a more or less haphazard- 


manner, not figuring his work intelli- 
gently, and therefore finds it necessary to 
use inferior materials, thus not living up 
to the specifications, cannot have a satis- 
fied customer under these conditions, and 
is doing his profession an injustice, for 
his own material gain. His customers 
will judge the whole industry in accord- 
ance with such an experience. | 

Then, there are other standards which 
have become established institutions in 
this country, such as Saturday half-holi- 
day; eight hours per day, and a prevail- 
ing wage. The contractor who does not 
follow along with the principles that have 
been established by the vast majority of 
concerns doing a similar business is only 
marking time, and is losing the pleasure 
and satisfaction in having a loyal and 
contented organization, 

The aim of everyone of you men should 
be to so conduct your business with the 
public that they will come to trust you 
to the extent that they will not ask for 
competitive bids on work. This can be 
done. It takes a long time, but it is 
worth the effort of honest men, 

In compeition, remember there is one 
competition which is honorable and _ le- 
gitimate, and there is another competi- 
tion which is dishonorable and disrepu- 
table. The first rests on the principle of 
a knowledge of costs, a fair profit, and 
fair dealing; the other is based on igno- 
rance, injustice and folly. One leads to 
success and to the happiness which we 
are all seeking; the other is the direct 
road to failure, bankruptcy and miserv. 
Mind well the spiritual and moral side 
of your business. and you will find a won- 
derful and gratifying reaction on the ma- 
terial side. There can be no lasting 
profits in the game of life and business 
without justice, honesty, moralitv and 


square dealing by and with our fellow: 


men. 


Both these papers were the sub- 
ject of much discussion and on the 
motion of Mr. Rosenthal a committee 
Was appointed consisting of Mr. Mc- 

-Elvein, Mr. Dudley, General Secre- 
tary Dabelstein, Flovd Bushey, Burton 
Baxter and John Winters to meet dur- 
ing the day and to be prepared to an- 
nounce a definite plan for organiza- 

_ tion work at the final session of the 

Pconvention. At the request of Mr. 

~McElvein, Mr. Rosenthal was also 
added to that committee: 


The Concluding Paper 


» “Modern Paint Materials, Their 
Uses and Future,” was the subject of 
_ @ paper read by George Whigelt, past 

president of the New York associa- 
tion, which was as follows: 


i The Final Session 
3 HE final session of the convention 
4 which was called to order 


promotly at 9 o’clock Friday morn- 
ing found almost one hundred dele- 
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gates in their seats. The reports of 


the various committees was the first. 


order of business, the report of the 
entertainment committee by Chairman 
Williams, as published in another 
column, being the first received. 

Chairman C. E. Tufts, of the reg- 
istration commitee, reported that 210 
had registered for the 1925 conven- 
tion, as compared with 193 for last 
year, and that twelve more master 
painters were present than at any other 
convention. Chairman B. F. Mc- 
Steen and Fred Glanz, made progres- 
sive reports for the committee on 
legislation. A. J. Rosenthal made a 
supplemental report showing that in 
the recent session of the New York 
State legislature 270 out of 300 bills 
relating to matters in which the 
master painter and decorator is inter- 
ested had been successfully opposed 
and that only eleven bills had been 
passed. 

Chairman Glanz, of the committee 
on the president’s address, reported 
favorably on the recommendations 
proposed by Mr. Joy, with the excep- 
tion of that to make the retiring presi- 
dent the member of the International 
board. This was amended to read 
that a board member should be elected 
to serve three years, believing that his 
value to the State association would 
only come after an active participa- 
tion in the board’s work of at least 
a year. 

The report of the committee on me- 
morials was read by A. J. Rosenthal. 
It was as follows: 

\ HEREAS, the Master Painter of 

the universe has called from us 
four of our brothers during the past_ 
year who had long been active in our 
deliberations and who had won our 
esteem and love by their devotion to 
the work of advancing our craft, and 

Whereas, we wish to make ths 
small acknowledgement of their ser- 
vice to this association and our ap- 
preciation of their efforts, as well as 
to express to their bereaved families 
our sincere sympathy, 

Be it resolved, That the New York 
State Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators in convention as- 
sembled at Westminster Park 
Islands, New York, do stand in a 


moment of silent prayer in memory 
of 


Past President John W. Grimmer, 
of New York . 


Robert Mackay, of New York. 
Paul Strathman, of Nassau county. 
V. Dreizen, of New Rochelle. 
And, be it further resolved, That 
a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the members of the families of 
these departed brothers, and _ that 
these resolutions be spread upon the 
records of this convention. 
(Signed) 
E.’'M. BIEN, 
A. J. ROSENTHAL. 
P Committee on Memorials. 


Painting Plan Approved 


The convention then stood for a 
minute in memory of the members 
who have died during the past year. 


’ supported the plan. 
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The resolution offered by Mr. 
Dabelstein in relation to the position 
of the association as to the partial pay- 
ment method for financing painting 
contracts, printed in a preceding col- 
umn, was next considered and passed 
without a dissenting vote. August 
Potts stated that he had misunderstood 
the reading of the resolution and it 
was reconsidered, Mr. Potts speaking 
in opposition to the resolution, which 
After some dis- 
cussion the resolution was again ta- 
vorably acted upon, one vote, that ot 
Mr. Potts, being recorded in the nega- 
tive. 

The committee on organization, 
headed by Mr. Dabelstein, offered the 
following resolution: 

Where the future of the as- 

sociation depends on the in- 
crease of membership and the or- 
ganization of new locals, and as it 
is the opinion of our vice-president 

and general organizer, Thomas H. 

McElvein, that with absolute co-op- 

eration of the entire membership, 

and through local committees work- 
ing along lines he may suggest, re- 
sults will be accomplished, 

Be it resolved, That the local as- 
sociations call meetings at such 
times as it is possible for the general 
organizer to attend, arranging for 
such other necessary details as he 
may suggest, all expenses for a local 
membership drive to be borne by the 
local association. 

This resolution was unanimously 
adopted and a schedule of meetings to 
be held over the entire State will 
soon be announced. 

The recommendation of President 
Joy that a State organization of the 
women’s auxiliary be made, and look- 
ing towards an International Woman’s 
Auxiliary, was generally discussed, 
Mrs. M. A. Bond, of Rochester, op- 
posing the idea of an International or- 
ganization. Others spoke favorably 
and the matter was left to the women 


of the convention for further con- 
sideration. 
For the credential committee, 


George Whigelt reported a total of 
374 members in the State association 
who have paid their dues to date. 
Flovd Bushey and B. E. Baxter, ot 
the auditing committee, reported that 
an examination of the treasurers 
books had shown all funds properly 
accounted for and correct. Mr. Whi- 
gelt, for the board of trustees, made 
a progressive report. Samuel Rosen- 
berg raised a laugh when he made a 
motion that the hotel management 
paint the convention hall to properly 
care for a “painters” convention. 

Representing the Buffalo local as- 
sociation, H. F. Rielke reported a re- 
quest that the time of holding the State 
conventions be changed from summer 
to winter. The loudly voiced vote in 
the negative indicated the unanimous 
feeling of the convention in the suc- 
cess of the summer date. 

A motion was offered by Mr. Dabel- 
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stein that the annual dues of the as- 
sociate members be increased from ten 
to fifteen dollars was opposed by Mr. 
Rosenthal and others, and resulted in 
a motion declaring it the sense of the 
association that no further contribu- 
tion be asked of the material men. 
This was promptly passed. 

The election of officers, as printed 
in a preceding column, was the next 
business, A. J. Rosenthal and Adolph 
Klein, acting as tellers. 
tion followed, with William Wiese and 
George Whigelt officiating as installing 
officers. 

Each of the new officers promised 
his best efforts for the advancement 
of the association during the coming 
year. In turning over the gavel to 
President Dudley, Mr. Joy expressed 
his great pleasure in the work of the 
office during the past year and prom- 
ised his heartiest support to the new 
executive, who he declared, quoting 
Kipling, “You’re a better man than I 
am, Gunga Din.” Vice-President Mc- 
Elvein declared that 100 new members 
was his objective for the year. Sec- 
retary Bachman asked for active co- 
operation from the association, es- 
pecially from the local secretaries. 

The time and place of the next con- 
vention was left to the action of the 
State executive board, with a strong 
recommendation that Westminster 
Park hotel, Thousand Islands, the 
present location, be selected. 

The gavel was then presented to the 
retiring president as a memento of his 
year’s service, and he was escorted to 
his seat in the audience to take his 
place with the “ex’s” while W. A. 
Terwilliger played a funeral march. 

President Dudley then declared the 
1925 convention adjourned. 


The Entertainment 
eee the first day there were no 
idle minutes for the delegates or 


their families. The entertainment 
committee provided a constant round 
of amusements for the convention 
visitors and were widely congratulated 
for having arranged the best program 
that has ever been offered in a New 
York meeting. The chairman of this 
committee was James L. Williams, of 
Staten Island, and he was on the job 
with the other members of his staff, 
for twenty-four hours in the day. His 
fellow workers were Fred C. Glunz, 
Carl H. Dabelstein, August H. Potts, 
J. Clancey Hopkins, Arthur H. Goltz, 
Otto Meurer, Robert Humphreys, 
Clarence Tufts, and Leo F. Schultz, 
treasurer. 

There was an orchestra always 
ready to play for the many dancers, 
and which also played during the lunch 
and dinner hours. In the evening of 
the first day various races and other 
contests were arranged for the chil- 
dren. The following were the win- 
ners: 


The installa- ° 


did his bride’s. 
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Boys race, Paul Bachman; girls 
race, Eleanor Wiese; peanut race, 
Evelyn Hunter; potato race, Dorothy 
Rust; clothespin race, Katherine 
Tufts; Ball throwing contest, Kath- 
erine Mercer. 


The Boat Ride 


One of the outstanding events of the 
week was the steamboat ride to Kings- 
ton, Canada, which took place on 
Wednesday, thé convention having ad- 
journed on Tuesday to meet again on 
Thursday. By 9 o’clock Wednesday 
about 250 ot the delegates and their 
families and guests, gathered on the 
lawn in front of the hotel where the 
convention photograph was_ taken. 
The entire company then boarded the 
Steamboat Riverside for the sail to 
Kingston, Canada. An orchestra on 
the boat played for the dancers, Just 


before reaching the Kingston pier 


luncheon was served. More than an 
hour was spent in the quaint old Ca- 
nadian city and the visitors returned 
to the boat for the three-hour journey 
home, loaded with souvenirs of their 
Stay. 

The annual banquet was held in the 
evening at the Westminster Park hotel. 
Each diner was given a fancy cap 
and provided with a noise producing 
toy that made every one of the thou- 
sand islands stop and wonder . what 
was happening. A balloon shower 
filled the room with color. Follow- 
ing the dinner prizes were awarded to 
various successful ticket holders. 


The Mock Wedding 


One of the successful “stunts” of 
the week was the mock wedding that 
took place Wednesday evening, the 
high contracting parties being Miss 
Anita Goltz, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Goltz, of Buffalo, and Ernest 
Loebl, representing the Hilo compatiy 
in Rochester. 

The bride, attended by Miss Edna 
Kelly, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Kelly, of Syracuse, came into 
the assembly hall on the arm of James 
L. Williams, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, who “gave her 
away,” and followed by little Miss 
Belle Robertson, daughter of Mr. and 


‘Mrs. William A. Robertson, of Flat- 


bush, Brooklyn, as flower girl and 
carrying a wonderful bride’s bouquet 
of celery and cabbage leaves, inter- 
twined. 

The groom, who did not know that 
he was to have that honor until the in- 
stant that his best man, Otto Meuer 
seized him, almost fainted away when 
he was dragged to the side of his 
blushing bride. Mr. Loebl’s blushes, 
however, assumed a deeper hue than 
The “Wrong” not 
“Rt.” Rev. J. Clancey Hopkins, was 
a successful binder of the nuptial knot. 

“Do you take this long, skiniy 
woman to be your bride?” was his 
opening question to the groom and he 


' day afternoon. 
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followed with the query to the bride, 
“Do you take this knockkneed, homely 
bum to be your affiancied husband,” 
while the crowd applauded. 

The ceremony, which was _ held 
about midnight, was followed by L 
bridal procession that led through th 
corridors of the big hotel, arousing the 
few that had retired. The “bride” 
disappeared for parts unknown befor 
daylight, avoiding the congratulations — 
that were awaiting her at breakfast, 
and the groom took an early train. It 
was reported that they were reunited — 
in the late afternoon and are now 
spending their honeymoon at Niagara 
Falls. 

Before the wedding excitement had — 


abated the company were startled by — 


the appearance of a burning cross on 
the lawn, surrounded by a group of 
shrouded figures. Many “initiations” 


‘followed in which buckets of water 


and ice featured. The “K: Ki Kem 
‘vanished as quickly as they had ap-_ 
peared and their identity was kept 
secret. > 


The Baseball Game 


The annual struggle for the baseball _ 
supremacy between the master paint- 
ers and the salesmen took place Thurs- 
The following play- — 
ers took part and the number of runs — 
each player made follows his name: _ 


SALESMEN. PAINTERS. ! 
MeDonald,J.. nee 4] Wiese, Wi, das sane 4: 
Hopkins, Ji. Cane 5| Neidermeier, H..... 3 
Main ty alee eee eee 6|Bachman, W. O.... 4 © 
Bildrines a) 7s 5/Bushey, Floyd .... 3 
Kennedy, W. B.... 5| Rosenberg, S... 7.05 oi 
Humphrey,. 8... .08 5|Anderson, Carl .. 1 
Herbst, George ... 4/Dabelstein, Carl.... 1 
Humphrey, B., Jr.. 2|/ Wiese, W., Sr...s. ae 

J. Angelon /so.5 eee 1 
| Rielke, Ed: eae 2 
The score by innings was as ollows: 
1 2) Sie One: 
Salesmen ....).6. 95 - 1) 16) 199) 0) Seeger 
‘Painters -ase0,0 eae 2 0 10.70 5) 224228 


The big feature of the game was the ~ 
great success of “Jim” McDonald, past — 
president of the New York Sales- ~ 
men’s club, who succeeded in retiring 
his side by striking out three times. 

After the ball game various contests 
followed. A blindfold race for the 
ladies was won by Miss Frances Kelly, 7 
of Syracuse, with Miss Carrie Geb- 
hart, of New York City, second. Miss 
Aurelia Dumers, of Buffalo, won the 
potato race. The three-legged race was 
won by Angelon, Jr., and Wiese, Jr. 
The clothespin race was won by 
Mrs. William Wiese, of Watertown. 
A walking race for women, the win- 
ner to finish at the wire in fifty sec- 
onds, was won by Mrs. B. F. Me- 
Steen, of Rochester, in forty seconds. 
Henry Berch won the 100-yard dash. 

The swimming contest took all at- 
tention to the river bank. Much 
curiosity had been aroused by the 
mysterious entry of “F. A. Kem.” 
As the race started a figure plunged 
into the water from the end of the pier, 
where it had been hidden by a screen, 
and it bobbed along leading the racers. 
until a wire being pulled by George 


: 
| 
i 


‘ 
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~ Whigelt broke, which was attached to 


the dummy, and Carl Anderson, came 
in an easy winner. 


The Masquerade 


The masquerade ball on Thursday 
evening was the climax in the enter- 
tainment program for the week. An 
overture by the orchestra was the 
signal for the entrance into the dance 
hall of the masqueraders. Many origi- 
nal costumes were shown, indicating 
that the wearers had made preparation 
long in advance for the evening’s af- 
fair. A French count danced with 
a peasant of Holland, and the Raggedy 
Man had a Queen of England for his 
partner, and “merry was the ball, and 
long.” 

One of the “sells” of the evening 
was the appearance of Carl Anderson. 
He was wearing a suit of clothes be- 
longing to Carl Dabelstein, with his 
cap, familiar to the conventioners dur- 
ing the week. Over his face Mr. An- 
derson wore a long black mask. 
Everybody believed that Mr. Dabel- 
stein had wanted to join in the eve- 
ning’s fun, but had neglected to ar- 


tange for a costume. There was much ° 


astonishment when the dancers un- 
“masked and “Mr. Dabelstein’” was 
found to be Mr. Anderson. 

The task of the judges was a hard 
one, but their decisions gave general 
satisfaction. Mr. and Mrs. Dabel- 
stein, dressed as a little country girl 
and boy, won the first prize for the 
most original costumes. The second 
prize for ladies went to Mrs. William 
Wiese, of Watertown, dressed as a 
Turkish girl. H. B. Hansen, of New 
York City, dressed as a great owl, won 
second prize for men. Little Belle 
Robertson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Robertson, of Brooklyn, won 
first prize for children, dressed as a 
butterfly, and Little Kathleen Mercer, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Mer- 
cer, of Rochester, won second prize, 
dressed as a Dutch boy. 

The grand “booby” prize, a great 
diamond solitaire, which might have 
been worth $2,000, judging from its 
size, was awarded to August Potts, of 
New York City, who appeared as a 
chef. 

Handsome prizes were given to the 
various winners, as well as to the win- 
ners in the various athletic events of 
the week. The following are the 
names of the contributors of prizes: 


Charles Brown Paint company, Fulton 
and Clinton streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gillespie Varnish company, 131 Dey 
street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Calman & Co., 100 William street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ball Chemical company, Fulton build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hilo’ Varnish company, Marcy and 
Flushing avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Imperial Paint company, 84 Tenth 
street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Mayer & Loewenstein, 164 Water 
street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Keystone Varnish company, 71-79 Otse- 
go street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John Lucas company, 521 Washington 
street, New York City, N. Y. 

Newark Varnish company, Delancy, 
Adams and Clifford streets, Newark, N. J. 

Standard Varnish company, 443 Fourth 
avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

W. H.'S. Lloyd company, 105 West 40th 
street, New York City, N. Y. 

Eagle Picher Lead company, 101 Park 
avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Samuel F. Woodhouse, Unity 
Griscom streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baer Bros., 438 West 37th street, New 
York Cityy Nay; 

National Lead company, 111 Broadway, 
New York City,‘“N. Y. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass company, 193 
Hunters Point avenue, Long Island City, 
Nas 

Edw. Smith company, West avenue, 6th 
and 7th streets, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Sherwin-Williams company, Brown 


and 


street and Lister avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Matthewson Lead company, 559-571 
Vernon avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
The Robertson Paint and Varnish com- 


pany, 9809 Meech avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

James B. Sipe & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lackner Products corporation, 135 


Luqueer street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Praise for Committee 


There was no limit to the praise 
given the entertainment committee for 
the success of its efforts during the 
five days’ convention. The members 
were made to stand during the first 
session, while they were thanked by 
President Joy and others. Chairman 
James L. Williams, for the commit- 
tee, submitted the following financial 
statement: 

To the members of the Master 

House Painters and Decorators’ As- 


sociation of New York in convention 
assembled: 


The undersigned entertainment 
committee submit for your. ac- 
ceptance this financial report of all 
expenses incurred for entertainment: 


Motauereceipese a. eae cain ee cee $960.00 
Balanee-tromel9245. 4... sin 483.60 
Incidental receipts 333.25 

FT citi laa eR ce tes $1,776.85 
Total disbursements ...... 1,162.59 
Balance on hand for 1926.. $614.28 


(Signed) 

James L. Williams, Chairman 
Fred C. Glunz Arthur H. Goltz 
Carl H. Dabelstein Otto Meurer 
August H. Potts Robert Humphreys 
J. Clancey Hopkins Clarence Tufts 

Leo F. Schulz, Treasurer 


When a motion was made and car- 
ried that a token of the appreciation 
of the convention. be given to each 
member of the committee, Mr. Dabel- 
stein raised a laugh when he suggested 
that each committeeman be given an 
island in the St. Lawrence river. 
Thomas H. McElvein, of Buffalo; 
Carl Dabelstein and A. J. Rosenthal, 
were named as a commitee to select 
and purchase the souvenirs for the en- 
tertainment commiteemen. ° 


HE following is a list of those 
who attended the annual ban- 


quet: 
Angelon, Emil 
Angelon, Emil, Jr. 
Anderson, Elmer 
Bottari, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
Baxter, Mr. and Mrs. B. E. 
Ballinger, Samuel T. 
Burns, W. M. 
Bachman, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. 
Bachman, Paul 
Braing, J. C. 
Braing, Miss Nellie 
Braing, Miss Virginia 
Bond, Mrs. A. 
Bushey, Floyd G. 
Camp, &. PP: 
Cassidy, William 
De Puy, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Dudley, Mr. and Mrs. T. Jesse 
Dumers, Miss Aurelia 
Dumble, Edwin 
Dabelstein, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. 
DeVisser, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
De Visser, Mr. and’ Mrs. J. D. 
De Visser, Miss Lucile 
Ely, William, J. 
Erbes, Phil H. 
Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Fahs, Mr. and Mrs, Ellis I. 
Gordon, John 
Glunz, Fred C, 
Goldstein, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Goltz, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Goltz, Miss Anita 
Goltz, Miss Hilda 
Goltz, Charles 
Gebhart, Miss C. H. 
Gallagher, I. J. 
Glaser, Joseph 
Gassner, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Hamilton, Richard 
Hopkins, J. Clancy 
Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harapa, I. A. 
Hansen, H. P. 
Humphry, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hanvey, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Guy R. 
Hunter, Miss Evelyn 
Humphry, Fred 
Hendricks, W. Homer 
Hagan, Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Hagan, Miss Marian 
Herbst, George J. 
Jacobs, Mr. and Mrs. Irving A. 
Joy, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. 
Jacobsen, S. 
Jensen, ) Crass 
Jones, E. P. 
Klein, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Keller, Charles 
Kellogg, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. George KF. 
Kelly, Miss Edna 
Kelly, Miss Frances 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Kaupp, John E., Jr. 
Loomis, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 
Loebl, Ernest 
Lussenhof, Carl 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 


Fred 


Mollie wels, osrs 


McElvein, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H., 


McElvein, Thomas 
Meyvis, Miss Frances 
Meyvis, Miss Emma 
Meyvis, Raymond 
Meyvis, Paul 

Meyvis, Maurice 
Moeller, William H. 
Mason, W. G. H. 
Martin, Sam 

Miller, George R. 
Meurer, Otto 

Mosher, George D. 
Mercer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mercer, Miss Kathleen 
McDonald, J. D. 
Muntz, Mr. and Mrs. George G. 
McSteen, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
Marks, Martin, H. 

Mitzel, J. -C. 
Nathan, Mr. 
Niedermeier, 
Olsen, Gustav 
Otis, George W. 
Ottanway, Burt H. 
Potts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Poley, John P. 
Pitney, A. J. 
Poeher, Emil H. 
Reynolds, Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Rust, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
Rust, Miss Dorothy 


Charles M. 


and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


Samuel 


August H. 


Rust, William 
Rosenthal, A. J. 
Rielke, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. 


Rielke, Miss Gertrude 
Rielke, Albert 
Rosenberg, Mr. 
Rosenberg, Paul 
Rapp; -A. iC. 
Richter, R. S. 
Seebach, Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
Stewart, Mrs. Edwards 
Scheck, Charles M. 
Symonds, Mr. and Mrs. Winek; 
Shapiro, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Shapiro, Miss Esther 
Shapiro, Miss Lillian 

Strong, O. B. 

Schlaefer, Walter W. 

Stott, We T. 


and Mrs, Samuel 


Continued on page [13 
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~ Canada Holds 2Ilst Convention 


Association Adopts Revised Constitution and Bylaws Which Provides Largely In- 
creased Revenue, a Part of Which Will Be Used for Active Membership 
Drive—V. E. Pritchard Elected President 


HE twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Associa- 


tion of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators, held July 7, 8 
and 9, in Chatham, Ontario, main- 
tained the reputation of that organ- 
ization for dignified, progressive, 
constructive and educational programs. 
From the first fall of the gavel, call- 
ing the convention to order, until the 
final announcement of adjournment 
there was no cessation in the intense 
interest of the delegates and guests, 
who attended all the sessions in large 
numbers. V. E. Pritchard, of Chat- 
-ham, was elected president, succeed- 
ing C. M. Bennett, of Walkerville. 
One of the most advanced steps 
taken by the association was the adop- 
tion of a revised constitution and by- 
laws, which provides for a largely 
increased revenue. The annual dues of 
the members according to the new con- 
stitution will be five dollars instead of 
three dollars as formerly. A regis- 
tration fee of one dollar at conventions 
was also adopted. The annual dues of 
the associate members was increased to 
twenty-five dollars. The association 
ratified the plan to donate fifty cents a 
member to the International Associa- 
tion and to make the annual per capita 
tax to the International one dollar and 
fifty cents, as proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means at the Des 
Moines convention. 


HE convention was held in the 
Gray-Dort Club, which was 
convenient to the Hotel Garner, the 
convention headquarters, and espe- 
cially adapted to convention meetings. 
There was a large convention hall, dec- 
orated with the flags of Canada and 
the United States, and many adjacent 
committee rooms, together with a large 
reception hall. 

The first session was called to order 
by J. G. Hendershott, president of 
Chatham local association. Led by a 
piano the delegates and guests stood 
and sang the national anthems of 
Canada and the United States. The 
invocation was offered by the Rev. 
A. S. Horton, of St. Andrews United 
Church of Chatham. 

An impressive memorial ceremony 
for the late Stuart N. Hughes, of To- 
ronto, past president of the Interna- 
tional Association, followed, while the 
_ convention stood. William E. Wall, of 
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Somerville, Massachusetts, the first 
honorary member of the Canadian As- 
sociation, and past president of the In- 
ternational Association, spoke feelingly 
of Mr. Hughes and the work that he 
had done for the organization. The 
Rev. Mr. Horton offered a_ brief 
prayer. 

In welcoming the convention to 
Chatham, President Hendershott spoke 
as follows: 

“On behalf of the Master Painters’ 
Association of Chatham I want to 
extend to every member of the con- 
vention of masters painters and their 
wives and friends a most hearty and 


warm welcome to this grand little city 
of ours. We want you to know that 
we appreciate very much your coming 
to spend this time with us, and we do 
hope that your stay with us will be one 
of both pleasure and profit. We shall 
endeavor to show you a district which 
without a doubt entitles us to call this 
good city of ours the Capital of the 
Garden of Canada. 

“During the time the members of 
the association are in their regular ses- 
sions the Ladies Committee will make 
sure that the good ladies, who have 
come to visit with us, will be properly 
entertained. We are sure with the pro- 
gram we have we will all be well re- 
paid for the time spent together. 

“Again I say a most hearty wel- 
come, and we hope when you leave 
us you may leave with such a good 
opinion that you will be glad to come 
back and be again with us at some 
future time.” 

Acting Mayor A. M. Smith, of 
Chatham, and City Manager C. H. R. 
Fuller also extended the official wel- 
come of the city. Mr. Smith spoke in 
part'as follows: 

“On behalf of the citizens of Chat- 
ham, city council and board of trade, 
I extend to you a most hearty wel- 
come to our city and trust that your 
visit here will be both enjoyable and 
profitable,” said Acting Mayor Smith. 
“We believe that in Chatham we have 
one of the finest and most up-to-date 
cities in Canada and trust that all of 
you will be of the same opinion, when 
your visit here is concluded and you 
will return at some future time. We 
appreciate the honor of having the 
convention held here and assure you 
that we will do everything to make 
you feel at home. 

“Chatham is situated in the garden 
of Canada and I hope you will take 
advantage of the opportunity of visit- 
ing the district and see for your- 
self what a wonderful country we 
have.” 

Mr. Smith, in conclusion, suggested 
that if any of the master painters knew 
of an industrial prospect, the board 
of trade would appreciate any informa- 
tion. He also extended, on behalf of 
the Rotary Club, an invitation to at- 
tend the sports days at the lake on 
Wednesday afternoon 

Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Chatham, wel- 
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comed the women of the convention, 
and the Rev. Mr. Orton caused a laugh 
and much applause when, in inviting 
the delegates to “paint the town red,” 
he expressed the hope that they would 
use “water colors.” 


hea H. DABELSTEIN, general 
general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Association, and the guest of 
honor of the convention, was next in- 
troduced and spoke of the pleasure he 
had in being present. He told of the 
plans and needs of the International 
Association and urged the necessity of 
full cooperation in extending voca- 
tional training through the establish- 
ment of trade schools, which he de- 
clared was vital to the progress of the 
craft and its organization. He called 
attention to the new edition of the In- 
ternational text book, and expressed 
the hope that the membership would 
take full advantage of this valuable 
asset to the craft. He congratulated 
the Canadian association on its adop- 
tion of the Code of Ethics and the in- 
signia, guaranteeing the workmanship 
and materials used by members of the 
association. Mr. Dabelstein urged the 
members to make their desires known 
to the International board, calling at- 
tention to the meeting of the board in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, July 20. He 
was warmly cheered and a standing 
vote of thanks was extended to him 
for making the long journey from 
New York City to attend the day’s 
session. 

The response to the welcoming ad- 
dresses was delivered by James Phin- 
nemore, of Toronto, past president of 
the International Association. Mr. 
Phinnemore expressed the appreciation 
of the association for the hearty wel- 
come extended. He declared that Chat- 
ham had never had a convention in 
which a higher type of manhood is 
represented than in the ranks of the 
master painters, due to the thought 
and study that is required by the 
members of the association in follow- 
ing their avocation. 

“The master painter, if he is true to 
his profession, is undergoing a con- 
tinual tax of his mental faculties in 
meeting the demands of the general 
public, and the highest type of man- 
hood is produced,” he said. He claimed 
that the painters are a national asset 
and compared the enormous annual 
destruction through lack of paint with 
the fire losses. 


The President’s Address 
The annual address of the president 
was presented by C. M. Bennett, of 
Walkerville. Mr. Bennett’s address 
follows: 
66 S your president it gives me 
great pleasure to welcome 


you to this our twenty-first conven- 
tion, and I assure you that I have been 
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looking forward to this occasion 
through the past months of strenuous 
hard work with the most pleasant an- 
ticipation. I want you to know how 
I appreciate the honor that you con- 
ferred upon me in electing me vice- 
president at our last convention held 
at Montreal, and then president at our 
executive meeting held here in this 
beautiful city of Chatham, an honor 
to be proud of, and I wish to thank 
you all. 


“TI take advantage of this moment 


to express to you my sincere appre- | 


ciation for 100 per cent. attendance 
of the executive board meeting held 
last March here in Chatham. I have 
often heard comments made upon the 
slow growth of our association nu- 
merically; it is true, considering the 
multitude of master painters we have 
here in Canada. We are numerical- 
ly small. An association like ours 
that has for its ideal, to assist and en- 
courage one another in business, to 
enjoy the advantages of mutual im- 
provement, elevate the craft and bring 
the recognition of the craft to the 
minds of the architects and the public 
in general should be recognized by 
all master painters of standing as an 
association of which they should be 
members. One cannot but feel a pride 
in a society that has accomplished 
so much of inestimable value to all; 
then realize, on the other hand, how 
enormously advantageous it would be 
if our membership could be doubled 


or tripled. Our financial resources or ° 


ability to carry out through wider 
channels the beneficial and uplifting 
things that earnest and concentrated 
efforts could give us would be so 
great that this increased membership 
is well worth working for. Let every 
member think of this and work for it. 

“The public has of late years awak- 
ened to the importance of tasteful- 
ness and good color and to the ad- 
vantages and economy of clean and 
light reflecting paint and paper. An 
earnest endeavor to produce appro- 
priate, harmonious and restful color- 
ing in painting will go far toward es- 
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tablishing a reputation for intelligence 
and artistic work that will result in 
a satisfied customer and in increased 
business. 

“We must study the best methods 
and materials for the execution of 
work that will be durable as well as 
pleasing and let the public know that 
the best way either to “Save the Sur- 
face,” or to beautify it, is through the 
knowledge and skill of the professional 
painter. an. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I want to 
read a code of ethics that were written 
by our present secretary, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, of New York City. But 
before going any further let us go 
back and remember those brothers 
who are not here with us now to par- 
ticipate in this our twenty-first con- 
vention. 

Whereas, It has pleased the all wise 
Father of the universe in His wisdom 
to remove from our midst the fol- 
lowing brothers, who were active in 
the affairs of our great organization 
of master painters and decorators: 


Stuart B. Hughes, Toronto. 

A. A. Stafford, St. Thomas. 

Let us all stand up for one minute 
for meditation. 

“Now we will proceed with our 
present secretary, Carl H. Dabel- 
stein’s code of ethics: 


First—That I will do everything 
within my power to elevate the craft. 

Second—That I will consider the 
painting business I represent as be- 
ing of a high and dignified profes- 
sion, and worthy of my highest con- 
sideration. 

Third—That in my business deal. 
ings with my clients I will be strictly 
Honest, endeavoring at all times to 
give the highest quality of work and 
commensurate with the conditions 
of the particular work on hand. 

Fourth—That I believe I am en- 
titled to a fair remuneration for my 
services and for the service of my 
employees. 

Fifth—That I will endeavor to ele- 
vate my employees, increase our ef- 
ficiency and enlarging opportunities 
for our mutual advantage, and wish 
no success that is not founded on 
full justice and morality. ‘ 

Sixth—That I will endeavor to pay 
my bills promptly, that my credit 
and the credit of my association may 
be well established. 

Seventh—I shall conduct my btisi- 
ness in such a manner as not to re- 
flect discredit upon my competitor. 


Now, gentlemen! Any master 
painter who follows this code of ethics 
is entitled to our seal and it bears out 
what we have below our seal. This seal 
is your guarantee of good workman- 
ship and material. 

The income from dues is not suffi- 
cient to conduct the affairs of this 
association as they should be con- 
ducted. Even with the greatest econ- 
omy, and refraining from the expendi- 
ture of money which should be spent 
for the growth of this organization. 
The income from dues does not equal 
the expenditures. To obtain growth 
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_ From left to right are Treasurer, E. M. Westland and William Paris, prominent in the International Association. 
is past vice-president, W. J. Kickley, of Brantford, Ontario, and some of his friends. 


Pritchard, of Chatham. 


we must put more money into organ- 
ization work and we need to keep in 


closer touch with our members. 


ist—I recommend that the dues_ be 
raised from $3.00 to $5.00 annually to fur- 
ther the work of the organization and 
membership drive. 

2nd—I recommend that 20 per cent of 
all money accruing from profits of the 
convention be used for this purpose. 

These recommendations may or may not 
be wise or acceptable, but I present them 
to your notice for consideration, as some- 
thing must be done for the coming admin- 
istrations. We need. more ready money 
with which to produce results. 
$8rd—That all master painters in the 
future where possible refuse to figure 
with general contractors, but take his 
figures direct to the architect’s office. 
This is a question | would like to have 
duly discussed at this convention and 
some one bring it up under the heading o7 
“New Business.” 

4th—I also think that the master paint- 
ers should strive for more harmonious 
honor, and the elimination of petty jeal- 
ea tich would be to the advantage of 
us all. 


In conclusion, I wish to thank my 
brother. officers and the members of 
the executive board who so ardently 


assisted me during the year. 


Secretary Davis’ Report 


The report of A. J. Davis, of To- 
ronto, secretary of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation, was as follows: 

ERE it not for the fact that I find 

it necessary to mention certain 
rather disappointing figures I would 
state that I have much pleasure in pre- 
Senting the secretary’s annual report. 
But in view of the trying conditions ex- 
isting during the year through which we 
have just passed, I feel that we have 
Some reason for feeling justly proud of 


our association and its progress. 


ate 


Following the very successful conven- 
tion of last year, the officers you elected 
took little time in getting into harness 
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to work in your interest. An unofficial 
meeting was held as we motored to St. 
Anne’s on the last afternoon of the Mont- 
real convention and certain duties were 
assigned to various individuals. That 
they worked well is borne out by the 
accomplishments of the year. Mention 
of these matters at this time would not 
be amiss. Three other executive meet- 
ings were held during the year, from 
which the following may be noted. 

The establishing of a seal, by this time 
well known to most of you and being 
used as electros in printing. or as 
aluminum discs on equipment at the 
present time by the Chatham, Ottawa, 
London, Kitchener, Windsor, St. Thomas, 
Hamilton, Sarnia and Toronto associa- 
tions and one individual member. Our 
thanks are due to the committee, Messrs. 
Fred Moore, Andrew McKenzie and 
Charles Goodale, who, with the assistance 
of Mr. William Paris and certain others, 
worked faithfully to make it possible 
for us to be the proud possessors of the 
seal we have today. 

We shall hear more about the revision 
of the association by-laws before the con- 
vention is over, but already the work 
undertaken and completed by the mem- 
bers of the Hamilton association is very 
commendable. 

We very much regret that Mr. W. G. 
Borland, who has been in poor health for 
some time, found it necessary to resign 
from the office of president which he 
was filling so capably, and also re- 
linquish his connection with the trade. 
We have found that he made way for 
another in the person of Mr. C. M. Ben- 
nett, who is no less capable, he having 
in a comparatively few months conducted 
the affairs of the association in a very 
able manner. 

And now to get back to those figures to 
which I referred at the start. A year 
ago we had a membership of 252 made up 
as follows: 
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At the right is the new president, V. E. and Mrs. 
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Associate members 

A total of forty-seven cancellations and 
seventeen new members. 

I am not gifted with pessimism, neither 
am I over optimistic. However, I believe 
we should know the facts, which are not 
too favorable,-and then we can determine 
to be more ardent workers in the inter- 
est of the association and all its mem- 
bers. 

It is unfortunate that owing to the 
general business depression it was im- 
possible for us to continue the good work 
of last year in holding local meetings. 
This, I believe, has something to do with 
the slight faltering of interest on the 
part of some associations which has been 
noticed this year. It was thought that 
the programme arranged last year would 
gradually originate from the local asso- 
ciations, and we are glad to say in many 
cases this has happened this year. 

Let me in conclusion remind the local 
secretaries that our secretarial office de- 
sires to assist them, but it requires also 
close co-operation. Without being too 
personal in the matter, let me say that 
we have not been overburdened reading 
the letters sent to us. Write till we tell 
you to stop and we shall try to do our 
share in answering. 
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The Second Session 
Rie Ae BENNETT called 
the convention to order Tuesday 
afternoon. Frank R. Clarke, manager 


of the service department of the Bran- 
dram-Henderson Company of Mont- 
real, presented a paper on the subject, 
“Partial Payment Plans.” Mr. Clarke 
said that the plan had been adapted to 
the painting trade for the purpose of 
doubling the industry by 1926—and 
this could be done with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the master 
painters. He believed this cooperation 
would be given, because, although 
the adoption of the plan had been slow, 
it was gaining in popularity each week. 

He then read a list of cities where 
master painters had carried out con- 
tracts under this plan, and followed 
this with the reading of letters from 
some of these painters expressing their 
satisfaction with it. 

One of the most favorable signs 
pointing to the ultimate success of the 
plan, he said, is the fact that nearly 
every painter had found his first job 
work out in such a satisfactory manner 
that he had come back for more. 


HE Partial Payment plan, continued 

Mr. Clarke, is bringing into the paint 
industry the same successful business 
methods which have been applied to 
many other industries and carried them 
through to success. 

The man who feels that his financial 
position is such that he can afford to own 
an automobile- does not wait until he 
has saved the money to pay cash for it: 
he buys it on the installment plan, and 
although he pays more the pleasure he 
gets from its use while paying for it, 
or, if he is a business man the money 
he saves by using it in his business, 
more than compensates him for such 
extra charge. The same comments apply 
to the purchase of many other articles 
manufactured both for their general 
utility and for the pleasure they give. 
The inclusion of these articles in easy 
payment plans has enabled many thou- 
sans of people to benefit from them who 
could not otherwise have done so. It 
has also enabled the manufacturer and 
the dealer to increase production to such 
an extent that in most cases the arti- 
cle is manufactured for less, and sold 
for less, with a smaller margin of profit 
on the individual sale, but very much 
greater profits on the year’s turnover. 

There are people who say that busi- 
ness men should not buy on the install- 
ment system, but 95 per cent. of cash 
registers are sold on time, nearly the 
same proportion of typewriters, calculat- 
ing machines and other articles used 
almost exclusively by hard-headed busi- 
ness men, are sold on the partial pay- 
ment plan, while if we look at that 
business man’s home, we find that 95 
per cent. of the world’s sales of the 
Singer Sewing Machines are sold on time 
to his wife, and we know that we are 
not far out when we say that the same 
proportion apply generally to the pur- 
chase of pianos, gramaphones, radios, 
washing machines, and last, but not by 
any means the least, the purchase of 
homes—in fact, you all know that prac- 
tically everything costing over $50 can 
be purchased on the time payment sys- 
tem. 

“An awful howl is put up by some 
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people that the financing charge for this 
time payment system is excessive. This 
depends entirely on the way we look at 
it: If it can be shown that owing to the 
increased sales produced by the easy 
payment method the selling price has 
been reduced so that with the financing 
charge added, it costs less than it did 
when it was sold only for cash—then I 
think that is a complete answer to such 
criticism. 

With this thought in mind I was in- 
terested to see that announcement last 
week that the Victor Gramaphone com- 
pany had taken over the sales end of 
the Northern Electric Radio company, 
and I got in touch with the officials of 
the Northern Blectric and the Victor 
Gramaphone company, and asked them 
what would be the effect of this arrange- 
ment from the consumer’s point of view. 
You can imagine their replies. The in- 
creased sales, due to the facilities and 
methods of the Victor company, in other 
words, their easy payment systems, es- 
tablished and well-known from coast to 
coast, means such-a largely increased 
production for the Northern Hlectric 
company, that the manufacturing price 
has been considerably lowered, and 
when the Victor company’s distribution 
of these machines is completed, the pub- 
lic, purchasing on easy terms, will pay 
less for their radios next fall, than did 
those buying the same machines for cash 
last spring. 

I interviewed other people along sim- 
ilar lines and assure you that the prin- 
ciple is sound and extends to practically 
every industry where the plan has been 
introduced. Seasonal, erratic sales, and 
a small turnover under the cash system 
changed to a continuous flow of business, 
still with a seasonal peak, but with a 
tremendously increased turnover, with a 
lower price to the public and more 
money made by the vendor. 

When we refer to cash sales, we mean, 
of course, the principle of cash sales. 
You do your business on this principle, 
but in practice, would not be surprised 
if a large number of you have not found 
it necessary to carry your customers for 
considerable periods, and I would not be 
at all surprised to learn that you have 
to write off large amounts at different 
times as bad debts. It is quite likely, 
also, that you have paid your bank quite 
a lot of interest at various times for 
money loaned to carry you over a pe- 
riod during which you were waiting for 
money from your customers. 

Therefore, you have a Partial Payment 
Plan working in your own business and 
the Partial Payment Plan which is of- 
fered to you is intended to take care of 
the erratic, involuntary and unorganized 
plans. and to make a start to put one 
class of your business on a footing where 
you know where you are and have your 
credit system well defined. 

The plan is very simple in its opera- 
tions: a simple information blank is 
completed by the customer; a contract is 
made stating the amount of the contract 
and the terms; the customer pays 20 
per cent. when the business is finished 
and gives a note for the balance, which 
he agrees to pay to the finance com- 
pany, in ten equal monthly payments. 
In quoting the customer your price you 
have included a charge of 9 per cent. 
extra to cover the finance company’s cost. 

When the job is finished the customer 
has marks the bill “Account correct: 
Work satisfactory.” You send this to 
the finance company and they send you 
a check for the balance of the contract. 

Who should use it and why? I believe 
that every master painter can use it to 
advantage, irrespective of the class of 
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work he has been in the habit of going 
after. The big man in the business, 
customed to doing contract work on le 
properties, can open a new departm 
for the purpose of painting smaller p 
erties. He knows the financial standir 
of his present customers and has hes 
tated in the past about taking on 
accounts of a smaller class because 
the worry of unknown credits. By o: 
ing a department under the partial 
ment plan he will be able to get a 
volume of business from people he 
not previously touched, and this can 
done in his slack seasons—thus k 
ing his men busy all the year roun 

Its greatest advantage will be 
ever, to the smaller contractor wh 
work consists largely of what might be 
termed the domestic class. Every sprin 
and fall this man is so busy that he 
hardly gets time to sleep. He has diffi 
culty in getting together sufficient jow 
neymen to carry out the contracts he 
has in hand—this condition lasts 
perhaps two or three months, and t 
all is comparatively quiet until the n 
season, when he has to find fresh 
and start all over again. We know fro 
this summer’s experience that some 
the latter class of painters have 
able to carry on at practically full speed 
right up to the present time by taking 
advantage of the Partial Payment Plan, 
and next year we shall see this number 
considerably increased. 


Gentlemen, there is room for all of you 
to do this. You know that the “Save the 
Surface Campaign” conducted a survey 
of the United States and Canada which 
showed that 80 per cent. of the houses 
on this continent required paint, so there 
is plenty of work waiting for you if you 
can devise the means of getting the own- 
ers interested. 

Why not, therefore, at least give the 
plan a trial? . 

It means that you bring into your 
business unlimited capital for the carry- 


' ing out of a certain class of job. If you 


have plenty of credit at the bank you 
may wish to discount the note yourself, 
or you may be inclined to carry the ac- 
count yourself. There is no reason why 
you should not do so other than the fact 
that in such case you are responsible for 
the credit. 

Try and visualise the effect of steady 
business the year round, What would it 
mean? For one thing it would mean 
steady work for the journeymen and a 
lessening of their tendency to turn round 
and look for contracts for themselves 
when they saw the slack season approach- 


. ing. You know better than I do the ef- 


fect such competition has upon your bus- 
iness, and on the trade as a whole. 

And now, gentlemen, one final word. 
There are those who say that the install- 
ment plan applied to the paint business 
is a bad thing for the industry and a bad 
thing for the country, They are en- 
deavoring, for reasons only known to — 
themselves, to paint a picture of misery, 
which will follow the painting of houses — 
on deferred payments and holding up 
dismal pictures of the way in which they 
say the whole country is going to ruin 
because of this plan of paying for articles. 

Well, what do the real economists say, 
and what do the figures tell us? B. GC. 
Forbes, a well-known writer on financial 
matters, says: “A foolish purchase does 
not become a wise one because the buyer 
pays cash.” A lot of people talk as if all 
cash purchases are praiseworthy and all 
deferred payments condemnable. The 
first thing to be determined is should 
the purchase be made? Is it eminently 
sensible? 

In every other class of purchase there 
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managing director of T. W. Brooke and Sons, Windsor; Benjamin Goodfellow and his friend, 
anadian Association; Miss Katherine McDonald, the assistant sec- 


retary who did all the work while Mr. Davis played, and the new vice-president, G. E. Alexander; Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, chair- 


is a depreciation immediately following 
the purchase, but with painting there is 
an immediate appreciation in the value 
of the property painted, and nobody will 
deny that painting, when it is necessary, 
should be done, and comes under Mr. 
Forbes‘ heading of being eminently sen- 
sible from an economic point of view. The 
fact that the consumer must pay a little 
more for the work by buying it under 
the partial payment plan enters but little 
into it. This for several reasons. One 
is that if all your work was for cash and 
you had no bad debts and long credits to 
carry you could give a better price. 
You are generally willing to give a lower 
price for cash in the hand for a job, than 
where you may have to wait a long time 
for your money and possibly pay the bank 
to carry you. Partia: payment plan jobs 
are cash jobs for the painter and the 
consumer should not have to pay very 
much more for such a job than under the 
ordinary estimating conditions where the 
fulfillment of terms is uncertain. Further 
consider this. A property depreciates 
five precent per annum when it is in 
need of paint. On a $10,000 house, this 
amounts to $500 the first year. You know 
this is so. The proprietor who is able 
to have this house painted immediately 
he knows it requires doing, will not lose 
that $500, in fact the whole job will not 
cost $500 including the financial charge. 


The idea that the country is going to 
rack and ruin because of the easy pay- 
ment plan is one of those things which 
are easy to say but hard to prove, be- 
cause they are like so many easily said 
things not founded on fact. 

If it is true that the extension of this 
method of doing business is wrong then 
we must expect to find some evidence of 
it somewhere demonstrated by disastrous 
results on the industries using it. We 
should expect to find failure to pay for 
automobiles, pianos, radios, and all other 
‘things bought by this plan. We do not 
find this. Instead we find that less than 
one-fifth of one percent of automobile 
paper is regarded as a loss. This is the 
percentage of loss of the Continental 
Guarantee Corporation of Canada on 
$60,000,000 worth of discounts. Layton 
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man of the Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 


Brothers of Montreal, who sell pianos, 
radios, and gramophones, on most liberal 
terms—in fact, on such terms that it 
would appear that anybody with a dollar 
can walk in and buy anything in the 
store—tell me that the percenage of loss 
where they have to get back the pianos, 
or other musical instruments, is less than 
six percent, and that over seventy-five 
percent of their customers have met their 
payments on time by the end of the year. 
This percentage is not as good as the men 
who buy automobiles, as at the present 
time there is less than one percent of 
automobile paper sixty days, or more, 
over-due. 

As a matter of fact, people on the whole 
are honest. A writer in an American 
magazine recently said 99.99 percent are 
honest and they do not buy things unless 
they feel pretty sure at the time they buy 
them that they will be able to pay for 
them. Later they may not seem to think 
the paying matters so much, but at the 
time of, purchase they generally feel 
pretty sure they will be able to make 
their payments on time. It is a thing we 
do not have to worry about, however. The 
painters did not start the partial pay- 
ment business—somebody else started it; 
nearly every other large trade has adopted 
it, and all those which have gone after 
the business it produces in an intelligent 
manner have found it profitable and free 
from regrets. 


The government taught us to buy Vic- 
tory Bonds on the instalment plan; to 
pay our income tax on the instalment 
plan; we buy our homes on the instal- 
ment plan; pay our life insurance on the 
instalment plan; we can buy any luxury 
we desire on the instalment plan; the 
whole country is educated to it; accepts 
it and gets more out of life through tak- 
ing advantage of it. Now we give them 
the opportunity of saving their homes 
through it. The more master painters 
who get busy in connection with the 
plan the more work will they secure as 
individuals, and the more they will prop- 
agate for themselves and others. 

Accept this plan, gentlemen. See what 
good there is in it for you and for your 


community. Use the good that you can 
find in it. Go forth and prosper. 


A lively discussion followed the 
reading of Mr. Clarke’s paper, many 
questions being asked and many di- 
verse opinions being expressed. Mr. 
Clarke was given a rising vote of 
thanks for his address. 


Mr. Brooke’s Paper 


“How I Look After Twenty Men” 
was the subject of a paper read by 
W. F. Brooke, managing director of 
the T. W. Brooke and Sons, Limited, 
Windsor, which was as follows: 


HE honor of reading this paper to 

you at this time, which is the coming 
of age of the Canadian association, is 
something that I think could have been 
more worthily done by some older mem- 
ber. 

The subject of the paper, “How to Rutt 
a Force of Twenty or More Men,” was 
not of my selection. It was wished ow 
me at the executive meeting in Chatham 
last January when I innocently attended 
this meeting as a spectator. While there 
our mutual friend, Mr. Paris, suggested 
that the senior member of our firm, 
Mr. T. W. Brooke, read this paper, but 
he, through the excuse of hoarseness, 
modesty, or from previous experience 
gained at other conventions, managed to 
slide out of it, and I was selected to at- 
tempt to take his place. 

If I had known that Mr. Paris needed 
any pointers on how to run his business, 
IT would have given them to him private- 
ly, and in that case, you gentlemen 
would not have known how little both 
of us know about looking after our re- 
spective business. However, if you will 
pear with me I will try to the best of my 
ability to fulfill the obligation that was 
placed on me. 

Now, gentlemen, in all fairness to the 
other members of our firm, the title of 
this paper should have been, “How We 
Carry on Our Painting and Decorating 
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Business,” as it is only through the co- 
operation and help of all members of 
the firm and staff that I am able to do 
my share, which consists of the estimat- 
ing and superintending of the decorating 
end of our business. 

In dealing with this paper I will 
roughly divide it into four parts, namely: 
(1) Getting the work; (2) Transporta- 
tion; (3) Material and equipment; (4) 
The staff we employ to do the work. 

Now, in getting the work, there are 
two ways that I will mention—advertis- 
ing by the press, and advertising by sat- 
isfied customers. Our business has been 
built up by both ways, but I am proud 
to say that satisfied customers have been 
our best business getters, this has al- 
ways been the policy of our firm even 
before I was connected with it, satis- 
faction guaranteed, and I trust it will 
always be our policy. Remember, a dol- 
lar, or extra personal time spent in 
satisfying your client, especially the 
ladies, will be returned fourfold in ad- 
vertising, because the ladies can talk. 

I will now deal briefly with transporta- 
tion. This is an essential part in re- 
gards to my work, as I must have some 
means of calling on customers and 
prospective clients, besides calling at the 
jobs to see how the work is progress- 
ing, and also for delivering of material 
and equipment to the job, and the 
prompt moving of the men from com- 
pleted jobs. It does not take many min- 
utes of 1% cents per minute to reduce 
your profits materially. This matter of 
transportation in our business is taken 
care of by a motor truck and car, and 
they have soon paid for themselves in 
time saved. 

I also instruct the men to, if possible, 
call the office an hour before they are 
through their job, as it gives me time 
to send the truck to them by the time 
they are finished, and on a time and ma- 
terial job, this is important, as you do 
not want men standing around, or your 
customer is dissatisfied. 

(3) Stock and equipment are two of 
the most important parts of a successful 
business, as no workmen can make 
progress at his work if he is always in 
need of material, or if he has not the 
proper tools and equipment to do the 
work. I have personally always found 
it better to ‘send more material and 
equipment on a job than seems absolutely 
necessary at the start. 

Gentlemen, have you ever seen paint- 
ers hunting about a building for a box 
to stand on, or borrowing from the lady 
of the house a pail, or a sheet to cover 
up the furniture? This gives a new 
customer the idea you are one of the 
spring crops of master painters, and you 
are liable to be treated as one, especially 
when you are figuring on any work for 
her friends, 

Now, in regard to brushes and paper 
hangers’ tools, I have always found it the 
best policy to issue to every man a 
full kit of tools and see that they are 
the best, as no job can be done satisfac- 
tory with poor tools or stub brushes. 
These kits generally consist of two flat 
wall brushes, three sash tools, one inside 
paint or enamel brush and one varnish 
brush, and, in most cases, a kalsomine 
brush. 

Paper hangers are furnished a com- 
plete paperhanging outfit, the man is re- 
sponsible for these tools, and they are re- 
placed when the old ones are worn out. 
In this way we have a check on all tools, 
also the workman takes better care of 
them when he has the same brushes all 
the time. All I ask my men to furnish 
is a putty knife, scraper and duster and 
clean overalls, especially if he is working 
at interior work. Having now got the 
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work and transported our material and 
equipment to the job, now comes the 
really important part as far as I am 
concerned. This is looking after the staff 
on the different jobs. Remember, I am 
not speaking of looking after these 
twenty men or more, on one job, or in one 
place, which would be very easily done, 
but looking after these men when em- 


’ ployed in doing custom work, where they 


may be scattered on ten or twelve differ- 
ent jobs, miles apart, with from one to 
five men on each, and this is the class of 
work most master painters do. 

I have found it good policy to visit each 
job once a day and more often if possible, 
as then you are able to check up on the 
amount of work done, and give instruc- 
tions and suggestions and see if material 
is needed, also it pleases your client, as 
no matter how good a mechanic is on the 
job, personal supervision delights and 
satisfies a customer. 

Now the problem before me when start- 
ing the job is to send on to same the men 
who will give us the best result. Finan- 
cially to us, and the most satisfaction to 
our customer, this I am able to do by hav- 
ing in our employ a number of workmen 
who have been with us for some time, 
they understand our way of doing work 
and I know from experience who are the 
most capable for the kind of work that is 
to be done If more than one man is 
needed on the job I put the most capable 
in the charge of the work and he re- 
ceives all instructions and to him I look 
for results. He is in fact the straw boss. 

Some of you gentlemen may think this 
will cause jealousy and ill feeling among 
the men, especially if two or more old 
hands are on the job, but such is not 
the case because on the next job one of 
the others may be in charge if he is the 
more capable in the class of work being 
done there. 

We also pay ovr employees the same 
scale of wages. This is another matter 
you-may think will cause jealousy, but 


I have found it causes less than when ~ 


we paid a sliding scale of wages, as 
shown by the following example. A 
good all-around mechanic is perhaps not 
quite as fast as as a good outside brush 
hand, if the brush hand heard he was 
not getting just as much as the other 
man we would slow up to the other man’s 
pace, if working with him outside, so 
you will see that the best policy is to 
put the man at the work he is most 
capable of doing, and as wages are ZOv- 
erned by earning power you can pay 
them the same rate, if producing the 
same, in comparison of the different work. 
The best mechanic also realizes that his 
position is more steady than the other, 
and he really has the best of it. This is 
incentive to the other man, he naturally 
tries to improve his condition. We have 
had in our shop men that have improved 
themselves, until they became first class 
mechanics. I also find that if you treat 
your men fair and square, as you would 
have them treat you, and give credit 
when credit is due it helps to promote 
better feeling and your employees will 
boost for the firm they are employed by, 
this is a great help to any firm. 

In handling our men I find one thing 
that has been a great help to me in my 
position as manager—this is a fact that 
I have had practical experience, and can 
explain to the men how the job should 
be done, and especially how I want it 
done. If the work is not carried out 
properly it is a sign that the man is not 
a mechanic, or he thinks he knows more 
about my business tha. { do myself. In 
this case he is not needed in our busi- 
ness. If for any other reason I have 
any fault to find with a man, I do not 
believe in “cussing” and raging at him 
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as it only hurts our business and I am 
liable to make an enemy, where a little 
cool-headed reason will clear the at. 
mosphere and put everything right. 4 
Now gentlemen, in closing I wish to 
say if this short paper will only start 
some discussion of the subject, and bin 
forth any suggestion that will help eit e 
Mr. Paris, or myself to learn better how 
to look after our business I shall con- 
sider myself well paid for attempting to 
write this paper. : 


The thanks of the convention w 

voted to Mr. Brooke fer his paper or 
motion of Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Laidlaw, and an interesting discussion 
followed in which Mr. Brooke was 
highly praised for bringing to the 
members many new ideas, ' 


apes annual reception of the presi- 
dent and annual president’s ball 
was held Tuesday evening in the Gray- 
Dort Club hall. In the receiving line 
were President and Mrs. C. M- Bene 
nett, Vice-President and Mrs. V. E. 
Pritchard, Past President and. Mrs. 
James Phinnemore, Mrs. William 
Paris and Past President William E. 
Wall. Dancing until a late hour fol- 
lowed the reception. 


The Second Day 


HE weather man shut off the rain 
for the second day and offered 
clear skies and cool breezes which was 
highly approved by the delegates. Presi- 
dent Bennett called the convention to 
order promptly at 10 o’clock and an- 
nounced the first speaker of the day, 
John E. Moran, of the Reginal N. 
Boxer Company, New Toronto, whose 
subject was “The Advantages of Wall- 
paper as Against Painted Surfaces.” 
Mr. Moran spoke as follows: 


At eS title of my talk is given in your 
official program as “The Advan- 
tages of Wallpaper Decoration as Against 
Painted Surfaces.” This title, however, 
may be a trifle misleading, especially if it 
makes you think I propose to “boost” 
wallpaper to the detriment of paint. So 
just let me state at the outset that the 
wallpaper manufacturer has absolutely 
no quarrel with paint. On the contrary, 
we welcome its use—for the greater the 
interest taken by the public in the pro- 
tection and appearance of its property, 
the better it is for all of us who are en- 
gaged in paint, wallpaper, or any other 
allied trade. 

Paint is typically and essentially 
adapted for all outside work, and also 
for interior woodwork; it both protects 
and decorates as no other finish can. But 
wall and ceiling surfaces claim wallpaper 
as their own. Well-chosen wallpaper and 
well-painted woodwork show each other 
off to the best advantage, and what I want 
to deai with briefly this afternoon is how 
and why wallpaper came to be used for 
the decoration of rooms, and the peculiar 
points which have led to its continued use 
in homes of all classes for over 200 
years. 4 

The desire to ornament one’s dwelling 
seems to be inborn in mankind. Every 
kind of home that man has invented, 
from the cave-dwelling of pre-historic 
man and the nomad’s tent, to the humble 
cottage and stately palace, has seen its 
walls decorated with color or pattern; 
pictures of animals in primitive times, 


domestic and agricultural scenes in ae 
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cient Egypt, hunting and battle pictures 
in Assyria, classic myths and athletic 
games in Greece, and in Rome the addi- 
tion of military pageants or victories. In 
Byzantine times, Christianity expressed 
its new thought in symbols and pictures, 
and in Italy the Roman myths were re- 
vived in the fifteenth century renaissance 
of the arts. 

When it proved inconvenient for artist 
and craftsman to work directly on the 
walls, means were invented for it to be 
done in a studio, and the finished work 
was then fixed in its final position, Thus 
framed pictures in tempera-color, oil- 
painting and water-color drawings came 
into vogue, also tapestry and brocade, 
and later paper substitutes for these, 
painted and pasted on the plaster walls. 
Finally reproductions of all these effects 
were obtained by means of hand and ma- 
chine printing. 

To make the use of wallpaper available 
to a larger clientele mechanical processes 
for producing the goods were gradually 
developed. These have now reached so 
high a state of perfection that they have 
almost entirely displaced the laborious 
processes formerly employed. It should 
be noted here that, because of the me- 
chanical aids, the public can obtain at 
nominal cost, wall decorations of a highly 
artistic character produced by the highest 
type of designers, at a mere fraction of 
the cost that would have been involved in 
handwork, so that wallpaper may be re- 
garded as the greatest element in the dec- 
orative furnishing of the home. This 
brings us down to the present day. 

Just think for a moment—isn’t the 
most important factor in life a comforta- 
ble and attractive home? Upstairs and 
downstairs, what do the eyes constantly 
rest on? The Walls. So in order that a 
home be attractive, cosy and inviting, the 
walls must be pleasing to view. No 
matter how elegant the furniture, how 
rich the rugs and draperies, how delight- 
ful the pictures, how charming the ladies 
of the household—all fail to appear at 
their best unless the background is con- 
genial, and the only material that will 
create a proper setting is wallpaper de- 
signed with good taste. 

There are decorations designed to suit 
every taste, and every room in the home 
—library and living room papers in plain 
and tapestry effects from soft pastel 
shades to those that are highly colored— 
bedroom papers in all-over designs as well 
as the conventional floral stripes, in col- 
orings as varied as they are beautiful— 
all made in as many as 12 colors, and 
each, of course, with its individual border. 

Then there is a marked tendency 
among what is know as the “better class” 
public to decorate their homes according 
to their own taste, instead of following 
the beaten track. Many harmonious ef- 
fects with such an individual touch can 
undoubtedly be achieved, and some of the 
most popular variations by means of pan- 
elling. Practically any room, hall, or 
stairway can be decoratively panelled, 
and the customer’s interest is very keen 
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In the upper right hand corner are the officers of the Canadian Association. 
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flour was named, though the photograph does not flatter the young woman. 
are two war horses of the Canadian Association, 
Below is Joseph Donohue, active in the Montreal Association, F. R. Clarke, of 


Laesser. 
Toronto, and Secretary A. J. Davis. 


when the thrill of choosing “something 
out of the ordinary” is aroused. 

Take that dark hallway into which 
the front door opened. It never welcomed, 
did it? It was too gloomy and narrow. 
But you wouldn’t know it now with its 
pale grey and yellow walls. Light, color, 
design—wallpaper made those three im- 
provements before we left the front door, 

In the living-room there used to be a 
partition—wall broken up by doors—we 
still have the wall, but now don’t notice 
the breaks. Papered with a design which 
emphasizes the horizontal, the wall was 
broadened so effectively that the offending 
doors were turned down into mere inct- 
dents, rather than calamities. 

A paper of compact, decided pattern 
concentrated the bedroom walls as it 
were and made the room a really cozy 
little nook in contrast with its former 
cold bareness. 

The power of paper to increase or de- 
crease the apparent size of a room by its 
design is only one of its great advantages. 
The small room may be enlarged to a sur- 
prising extent by the use of a small pat- 
tern, especially if pale colors be chosen. 
By a large rich-toned design, a large room 
(on the contrary) may be robbed of its 
somewhat bleak proportions and Ccon- 
verted into one with the cosy sociable air 
which distinguishes a home from a house. 

The immense variety of effects obtain- 
able from wallpaper are in themselves 
sufficient reason why it should be given 
close attention in home decoration. Rare 
is the room which has no architectural 
shortcomings to be overcome. And there 
is no room which does not need a hint of 
daintiness, welcome, formality, ease, lux- 
ury, or some other desirable character- 
istic. 

Many a housewife does not care for 
textile wall-coverings; they are difficult 
to keep fresh and clean. Wallpaper gives 
exactly the same effect, but without the 
disadvantage of dust and dirt. Tapestry 
papers which imitate real woven tapestry 
may be readily obtained, while for bed- 
rooms there are papers which reproduce 
the characteristic design and texture of 
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chintz. The stigma so often attaching to 
imitations is not applied, for wallpaper 
is so generally used from choice, even by 
those who can well afford the real mate- 
rials at a far higher cost. You need never 
fear sameness with wallpaper; whatever 
type of wallpaper you desire, it can be 
readily secured. 

It is true in some localities that, on 
the cheaper grades of work, kalsomine is 
used very generally in place of wall- 
paper. But as I analyze the use of kalso- 
mine, it is merely the effort of the masses 
to imitate the painted wall effects which 
have been temporarily popular with the 
well-to-do classes. We are all conscious 
that during the past ten years there has 
been a very definite vogue for painted 
walls. A really good paint job, however, 
is even more costly than wallpapering. 
Therefore, those who do not care to spend 
the money for paint resort to kalsomine. 

Fortunately there is at the present time 
every proof that wallpaper is being util- 
ized more and more by the leading citi- 
zens, and while its use in that quarter 
is not immediately reflected in current 
sales, volume business is an inevitable 
consequence of it. 

The sales propaganda of manufacturers 
during the past two years has been al- 
most wholly concentrated on the style 
leaders in the decorating field. Not espe- 
cially because we are interested only in 
higher-grade wallpapers, but because we 
believe that unless high grade wallpapers 
are being used, the cheaper grades will 
also find themselves in the discard, and 
kalsomine used instead. 

Frankly, the only way I see to prevent 
the general use of kalsomine is by demon- 
strating the vastly superior decorative re- 
sults which can be secured by the use of 
wallpaper. If people are so blind that 
they do not appreciate the difference be- 
tween kalsomine and wallpaper, it is 
hopeless to try and sell them purely on 
the basis of price. 

Paint is the only other decoration which 
anywhere approaches wallpaper, but a 
second’s thought will soon convince one 
that for interior purposes it lacks the 
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warmth and individuality which are pres- 
ent in even the cheapest wallpaper. Paper 
enhances the appearance of your furni- 
tre, your rug, and your other furnishings. 
It gives that cosy, sociable air which dis- 
tingishes a home from a house. 

An ounce of demonstration is worth a 
ton of talk, for the eye sees in a flash 
what it would otherwise take many min- 
utes to describe, So here are various 
panels which will soon reveal the points 
I have mentioned. 

It is self-evident that for the walls of 
a home, paint and kalsomine are too flat 
and monotonous, and unless extremely 
well done, form a harsh background for 
furniture, even when relieved by a border. 
Wallpaper, on the other hand, gives a feel- 
ing of distance or depth, and is interest- 
ing to the eye—every color, pattern and 
effect is readily obtainable. Just notice 
in passing how much more effective in 
design and appearance are the wider 
papers. 


The public has awakened to the fact 
that it has a most wonderful medium for 
decorating walls, and by so doing half 
furnishing the home. A mere comparison 
of a papered wall with a bare wall is the 
most convincing argument that could be 
used to demonstrate the value of wall- 
papers. 

People never seemed quite so “home 
conscious” as they are today. The elder 
statesmen may sadly shake their heads 
and point out how little the young folks 
of today stay at home as compared with 
the other days, but the fact remains that 
more words are now being spoken and 
more stories written about the home than 
at any time in the world’s history. 


It is therefore quite logical that the 
alert Management of New York’s newest 
hotel should so plan its decorations that 
the guest may “fee: at home” away from 
home. Nothing contributes more to the 
homelike atmosphere of the Roosevelt 
Hotel than does its wallpaper. 

Wallpaper used to be regarded as a 
commodity too cheap to deserve much at- 
tention, and dealers disposed of low- 
priced papers under the false impression 
that they obtained returns more easily 
than with the better grades. But certain 
decorators invariably advocated the use 
of as fine a quality as their customers 
could afford, and found a surprisingly 
large number who wanted to buy high- 
class goods. People are turning to the 
permanent improvement of their homes, 
and the majority are quite willing to pay 
a little more for goods worth far more 
from a decorative standpoint. 

It may be pointed out in passing that a 
cheap grade wallpaper may be well hung, 
and may even give a temporarily pleasing 
effect, but the satisfaction won’t last. Fur. 
ther, a thin paper, even if tough, will 
project over slight irregularities and 
shine to the light. Good papers (having 
plenty of body) cover the defect. 

How to obtain more business is your 
problem like that of other men, It igs 
really a problem of handling the right 
g00ds—wallpapers which make their ap- 
peal at once to your customers and which, 
once sold, give such satisfaction that they 
bring you additional customers. 

In this world of business we are all 
more or less dependent on one another 
—our efforts are all woven together to 
keep the wheels of progress moving. It 
stands to reason that he who makes the 
most profit is the one with whom we (I 
speak now of wallpaper manufacturers 
in general) will do the most business. 
Naturally, therefore, we want our cus- 
tomers to make the greatest possible -prof- 
its. So it is to our advantage to urge 
you to. handle wallpapers that are most 
profitable to you. You depend on us to 
give you wallpapers that will please your 
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customers and bring you those profits, and 
we are depending on you to keep our 
equipment busy. The experience of many 
years is behind every pattern put out, 
and we make every style you need. 


Our business has been increasing con- 
tinuously, because our customers have se- 
cured the best results—better trade; in- 
creased business!—not of the bubble va- 
riety, but the better business that comes 
of quality goods and especially quality of 
service. Can we do more? Better trade 
is your business and our business. Mu- 
tual cooperation between manufacturer, 
merchant and decorator, will enable us 
to attain the best results in the com- 
mon cause. 


Among all the natural resources with 
which Canada is blessed, the pulpwood 
forests can probably be most readily 
converted into money. Millions of acres 
of spruce trees stand wgiting for the mar- 
ket, and those to whom paper is the es- 
sential foundation of their products cast 
hungry eyes towards these forests. But 
Suppose Canadian manufacturers take 
some of the raw paper and turn it into 
a finished product, think of the additional 
processes of manufacture, the more hands 
to be employed, the more wages to be 
distributed. Now this is just what Cana- 
dian wallpaper manufacturers are doing. 

There are four Canadian factories, two 
in Toronto and two in Montreal, and 
just as the Canadian paper industry has 
progressed, so has Canadian wallpaper 
progressed (though naturally on a 
smaller scale), This may be judged by 
the fact that ten years ago the export of 
Canadian wallpaper was regarded as a 
novelty. But it built on the long expe- 
rience of its competitors, and went for- 
ward with the vigor and enthusiasm of 
youth. Today Canada has a recognized 
position among the leading ‘wallpaper 
exporting countries of the world. 

Just as there has been a tendency to 
increase the width of wallpaper, since 
sreater width meant fewer rolls, fewer 
unsightly seams, and less work all 
around in handling, so now-a-days a de- 
mand also exists for still wider papers. 
Greater width, of course, gives greater 
scope to the artist in creating an at- 
tracti-e design, and it obviously gives you 
and your customer a better opportunity 
of seeing how the paper will look when 
finally hung on the wall. Up to now 80- 
inch goods have had to be imported, but 
I am sure you will be glad to know that 
such designs are now manufactured in 
Canada. ' 

The far-reaching decorator is he who 
plays for big business and a reputation 
for pleasing customers which adds to his 
credit and advantage for many years to 
come. In this we can be of real assistance 
to you; you will find wallpapers a profit- 
able line to handle. Don’t forget that 
there is hardly a home that does not con- 
tain one or more rooms that sadly need 
renovating—many require re-papering 
throughout. And don’t forget that wall- 
paper is the best materia] for decorating 
the walls of the modern home, because: 

The varied cost brings it within the 
reach of all, rich and poor. 

The range of coloring and design is 
wide enogh to satisfy the taste and fancy 
of even the most exacting. 

Every home, large or small, handsome 
or plain, is adapted for such decoration. 

It enhances the appearance of your fur- 
niture, your rugs, and your other furnish- 
ings, It converts your house into a home. 

It can be changed at a moment’s notice, 
It is available at all times and in all lo- 
calities, 

Hence the slogan: Wallpaper for better 
and brighter homes! 

So take part in the progress of a home 
industry, and when next you decorate or 
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handle wallpaper insist upon Canadian | 
products. 

If any of my listeners are interested in 
the manufacture of wallpaper, the Boxer 
company, at New Toronto, will be glad to 
conduct them through its plant and ex- _ 
plain to them the various processes in ac- 
tual operation, and I feel sure our com- 
petitors are equally willing to grant the 
same facilities to you in their factories. 
As a matter of fact it is surprising how 
few (even of those handling wallpaper 
every day) who know anything at all of 
wallpaper manufacture. 

In conclusion let me remind you of my 
opening words: This is not intended 
in any way as an argument as to the rela- 
tive value of wallpaper as compared with 
paint, but as a brief summary of the ad- 
vantages which wallpaper offers when 
properly used in its own legitimate sphere. 

In this connection it is not unpleasant 
to look back upon a period of effort and 
achievement, and of service to the pub- 
lic. The trade as a whole has been sta- 
bilized. Our workpeople are more regu- 
larly employed and receive better wages. 
Above all, the public gets good value for 
its money. We are always trying to im- 
prove our designs and colorings, also the 
quality of materials, excellence in design, 
an reasonableness in price. I know of 
no similar industry where a comparison 
in quality and price today, with those of 
pre-war days, is so satisfactory. 


Mr. Ballinger’s Paper 

A demonstration of “Lace Curtain 
Stenciling,” preceded by a paper 
which was presented by Samuel T. 
Ballinger, of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, was the next number on the 
program and created much interest. 
His paper was followed by an extended 
discussion and many of the delegates 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to examine the process critically. Mr. 
Ballinger was given a rising vote of 
thanks, while the convention cheered 
him for his workmanship method in 
applying the stencil, ag well as his’ 
educational talk. 


(A full description of this method 
of stenciling by Mr. Ballinger was 
published in the Painters Maca- 
ZINE of June, 1924.) 


Mr. Ballinger’s paper was as fol- 
lows: 


A beginning my paper it is my desire to 

impress upon you that I am not sug- 
gesting any particular color scheme, or 
any specific style or pattern of decora- 
tion that would produce pleasing results 
for any designated room. We know 
from practical experience that such a pro- 
cedure cannot be carried out and pleasing 
results attained except upon the walls 
of the room which is to be decorated. 

I have learned from the school of prac- 
tical experience that color, shade, or tints 
that are very suitable for one room, pro- 
duce an abominable effect in another 
room, which may differ in size, shape, 
or the amount of light admitted. 

Let us remember that color is one of 
“God’s great gifts to man” and does it 
not behoove us as painters to make good 
use of it? Do you know of anywhere in 
the great Book of Books where a good 
servant did not receive a just reward?— 
and are we not looking forward to that 
reward? 

The walls of a room limit the vision. 
Colors emphasize or minimize this limi- 
tation, according to their character. In 
nature’s great color scheme the fore- 
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ground is rough and broken, with strong 

coloring, but the distant hills and hori- 
zon are visible only as gray-greens, grays, 
blues and misty-grays. 


When you reduce the intensity of pure 
eolors by mixing with white or subdue 
them by removing their display strength, 
you give them the appearance of reced- 
ing, and this apparently increases the 
size of a room. With bright, strong col- 
ors the effect is exactly opposite. 


To produce pleasing and satisfactory 
results the situation of a room must be 
taken into consideration, whether it be 
north, south, east or west exposure, and 
earefully considered, from a decorative 
standpoint. 


To some of you it may appear as 
though I have wandered somewhat from 
my subject, but as salt is to our edibles, 
so are these fundamental facts the salt 
of decorations. The art of using a sten- 
cil for decorative effects is not new, for 
we find it has been used for hundreds of 
years, and at first was applied to fabrics 
only, and applied not with a brush, but 
by smearing the coloring matter on with 
a crude implement, as we would use a 
trowel. Later on the Japanese are cred- 
ited with perfecting and improving the 
art to a high degree. 

You all know that in the ordinary paper 
stencils which are made today, there has 
been very little improvement made. We 
do know that stencils have been made by 
cutting out the complete design in paper, 
and securely fastening to a coarse veil- 
ing, or to a coarse wire netting. These 
stencils did not prove very successful. 

I am going to tell you of the modern 
stencil, which I shall call the “Lace Cur- 
The majority of my work 
is done by using materials purchased at 
the five-and-ten-cent stores. The first 
step in making is to stretch evenly on 
a wooden frame, a piece of lace curtain 
or any coarse woven material, and fasten 
securely by using carpet tacks. Care 
must be taken in this procedure as it is 
very important to stretch evenly for 
matching purposes, 
one width be required to fill a given space 
or panel. The material is then given a 
brush coat of orange shellac. I have 
used materials on which I used a three 
to one mixture, or three parts of shellac 
and one of alcohol, while other materials 
require the straight orange shellac as it 
is bought. It is not advisable to apply 
more than one coat, as the shellac has 
a tendency to make the curtains too stiff 
for working. 

I cannot emphasize too emphatically 
the great necessity of having the walls 
or ceilings properly prepared. The finish 
coat must be just right, finely stippled, 
free from heavy roping and brush marks 
and properly covered. In order to ac- 
quire this condition we must have our 
color of the proper consistency. Do not 
forget that there is a happy medium in 
paint, as surely as there are laws of life, 
which, if we disregard we will pay the 
penalty to the limit. 

Proper consistency of paint is only 
learned from the practical school of ex- 
perience, and it is essential to a good and 
lasting job of painting. I want to cau- 
tion you not to try to use a lace curtain 
stencil over paint that is not thoroughly 
dry If you do you are courting trouble. 

The “Lace Curtain Stencil’ can be used 
the same as any other stencil, and with 
greater rapidity and ease; for instance, 
for paneling, which is being advised in 
nearly all of the Jeading decorative maga- 
zines. 

In order to panel with this stencil, we 
can purchase a piece of goods sufficient 
to cover the complete panel in Jength, 
and if over forty-two inches wide, we 
can either sew a double strip or repeat 
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the pattern, which I have done many 
times with success. 

Before placing the stencil in position, I 
find it advisable to cut strips of wrapping 
paper three or four inches wide, and held 
in proper fashion by a few thumb tacks, 
to form the outside edge of the panel; 
then place the stencil in position, held 
by a few more thumb tacks, the dec- 
orator having his hands free to mix and 
try out the tints and shades to har- 
monize. 


When ready to begin do not dip the 
brush in the color. Procure a lid of a 
can or bucket and by using a dauber, 
place a small quantity on the lid and 
work it into the brush. By so doing 
you will get your color more evenly dis- 
tributed in the brush, producing better, 
clearer, sharper results. 

Just a word about the brush. I have 
found it pays to buy one that is made for 
the purpose; just as much so as in any 
line of painting. Do not try to use this 
stencil with brushes that are made to 
mark boxes for shipment, they won’t do 
the work. 

It will be interesting to know what 
I have found regarding the prices of 
materials for this work. I am showing 
patterns which I bought at the five- and 
ten-cent stores in New York City. I also 
have bought other patterns at the de- 
partment store, where the full length 
of any sized panels can be obtained. In 
other words you can secure in ten min- 
utes’ time a large, complete pattern, 
while it would take two or three days’ 
time to draw and cut out a paper stencil 
not one-eighth the size, and which would 
require continual repeating. 

Lace curtain stencils have no ties 
to break; they also improve with use, and 
can be rolled up as easily as a piece 
of paper. The number of uses to which 
this stencil can be applied for decora- 
tive effects is practically unlimited, for 
instance, for blending of tints and 
shades, for Tiffany effects, for forming 
an outline panel, border, dado, plain or 
blended freize, etc. 

The care of this stencil is nothing com- 
pared with the paper stencil; it does not 
curl up and crack and does not de- 
teriorate nearly as fast as paper. When 
not in use lay out straight; for shipping 
roll up as you would a paper cut stencil. 
It is very important, as all of you know, 
to wipe the wall side of any stencil oc- 
casionally with a dry rag to remove any 
surplus color, should you overload your 
brush. If you neglect to wipe you may 
cause a slight blur in the following ap- 
plication. This method, as well as all 
forms of decoration, requires a certain 
amount of time and patience to produce 
the best results. 

The lace curtain stencil can be used 
as a background stencil, or as a positive 
stencil, as one cut from paper, which 
enables us to show beautiful designs in 
either darker or lighter colors as we 
may desire. In using our stencil for the 
positive purpose, we apply our color on 
the desired space and secure our stencil 
over the color by using thumb tacks. 
Then by making a mixture of one-half 
linseed oil and one-half gasoline or ben- 
zine, we dip our brush in lightly, whirl 
between the hands, thereby removing a 
large percentage of the mixture, then rub 
the brush over the stencil, as is done in 
ordinary stenciling, producing very dec- 
orative and pleasing results. 

Another idea is to place the stencil in 
position and apply a lighter color of 
paint; move the stencil slightly to the left 
or right, drop the same distance and fin- 
ish with the dark color, by so doing we 
get a raised appearance, like the one I 
am showing you. In conclusion, I want 
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to thank you for this opportunity of 
showing what can be accomplished by 
the lace curtain stencil, it has unlimited 
possibilities. 


Mr. Wall’s Address 


William E. Wall, of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, past president of the 
International Association, presented 
one of the important papers of the 
convention on the subject, “How Shall 
We Provide for the Future Work- 
men of the Painting and Decorating 
Trade?” He was cordially thanked by 
the convention for coming to Chat- 
ham and for the excellence of his ad- 
dress, which was as follows: 


ite inviting me to address you at this 
convention, your committee kindly al- 
lowed me to choose my own subject, 
and I have chosen “How Shall We Pro- 
vide for Future Workmen in the Paint- 
ing and Decorating Trade?’ 

The matter of finding intelligent work- 
men is a problem increasingly’ more 
acute. It is more evident in the larger 
cities, for the apprenticeship system in 
the equipment trade, in the larger cities, 
is practically obsolete—hence few, if 
any, intelligent and skilful mechanics 
can be expected. Under such conditions, 
we are compelled to look for skilled 
workmen among the immigrants who 
reach our shores in quest of fame and 
fortune. Some of them are clever work- 
men, but they need to be educated along 
the rather rapid system which we have 
evolved in the United States and Canada. 
Otherwise they would be unprofitable 
servants. Recent statistics show us that 
the number of alien mechanics leaving 
our country is greater than those com- 
ing in. 

The majority of men now seeking em- 
ployment as painters have never served 
an apprenticeship to the trade, nor have 
they qualified in a trade school to be- 
come even fair workmen; they drift into 
the business, fall into it, or break into 
it, with insufficient knowledge of even 
the primary essentials for good work- 
manship. 

It has often been said, and I hold it 
true, that a man may make a failure in 
any branch of individual endeavor, but 
he is sure he can paint; and he falls back 
on this trade when all other efforts fail. 

In cities or towns where the popula- 
tion is less dense a few master painters 
still have apprentices, and such young 
men often become very skilful, but the 
lure of the cities with the increased 
wages paid to workmen in our trade 
draws them away from the quiet and 
simple life into the vortex of the me- 
tropolis; often poorly equipped for the 
battle with the forces of evil, as well 
as for the strenuous conditions under 
which work is done in the majority of 
the larger cities of our country. 

Speaking of the apprenticeship system 
(or lack of system) in our trade, in our 
International association we have for 
more than thirty years used various plans 
and systems, hoping to attract young 
men as apprentices to our trade, but 
without success. In all our International 
association I doubt if there is over one 
apprentice in every five shops. Yet the 
United States census shows us there 
were 25,000 fewer journeymen painters 
in 1920 than in 1910. Perhaps this is be- 
cause sO many are journeymen today and 
masters tomorrow. Where, then, shall we 
find the workmen of the future? 

The apprenticeship system may be op- 
erative to some extent in other trades, 
but few boys or young men of the present 
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day care to bind themselves to learn a 
trade in four, or even three years. 

In the early half of the last century it was 
not uncommon in England for a boy of 
twelve to fourtten years to be bound 
by his parents or guardian to serve a 
term of seven or even nine years to learn 
the ‘Mysteries of Painting and Decorat- 
ing,’ and sums of money as high as £23 
were paid to the master when the inden- 
tures were agreed to. Mind you, the boy 
was to serve without wages all those 
years; he might occasionally receive a 
penny or two from his master, but he 
could demand nothing but his board and 
clothing. 

How different is the system today! The 
law forbids the boy to go regularly to 
work until he is sixteen years old. 
When he is eighteen he wants journey- 
man’s wages. So, in the language of 
President Grover Cleveland, “It is not a 
theory, but a condition that confronts 
us.” 

May I accent th? existing conditions? 
Occasionally a boy or young man feels 
a desire to become a painter or dec- 
orator. If he has parents, and they are 
willing, he seeks employment from some 
master painter. Possibly the master 
painter agrees to hire the boy and teach 
him the trade. No regular indenture is 
entered into or agreed to. The boy, be- 
ing under age, cannot legally contract 
for himself; his parents are not required 
to be bonded for the faithful perform- 
ance of any agreement made by him 
verbally, or even written. 


The wages for the first year of his ser- 
vice are usually small; tha agreement 
generally specifies an increase in wages 
for the second, third, and fourth year (if 
he serves that time). This agreement on 
the face seems fair and right, but it 
often works out in this manner: After 
a few months of service, the young man, 
if quick and capable, acquires some 
knowledge and skill in his work, and 
often before the end of the first year 
demands an increase in wages; he may 
get it, but this seldom happens, for the 
master points to the agreement and holds 
his ground, refusing to increase the wages 
until the time named in the agreement; 
whereupon the young man says that Tom 
Brown will give him more wages, so he 
leaves his master’s employ and seeks 
work as a journeyman painter. He has 
nothing to lose, not being bound. He 
can even start in business for himself, 
and we have no law to require his ex- 
amination as to ability or financial re- 
sponsibility before he blossoms forth as 
competitor to men who have given years 
‘of time and thought to acquire a reason- 
able proficiency in their calling. 

It is true, especially so in the coun- 
try towns, that young men may serve out 
their time in one shop, but it is rarely so 
in the larger cities; nor can the paint- 
ers’ union rules prevent the violation of 
agreements on the part of the apprentice. 
The majority of the paint shops of the 
country are not working under rules laid 
down by the painters’ union, nor can 
they enforce these apprenticeship rules 
even in the so-called union shops. 

When a master painter has experienced 
one or more troubles of this kind, can 
you blame him if he decides to take no 
more apprentices? As a matter of fact, 
conditions today are so different from 
those existent forty to fifty years ago, 
that the master painter is compelled to 
look for results in the volume of com- 
pleted work done by his employees, and 
has no time to instruct an apprentice; 
nor has his foreman or the men sent out 
to do work—hence the apprentice is not 
desired. 

A new reason for not taking appren- 
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tices is seen in the various mechanical 
methods by which all kinds of paints and 
varnishes can now be applied. The air 
brush, applying liquids under pressure, is 
largely supplanting hand work on large 
surfaces. The new school of house paint- 
ers will need knowledge of mechanics, as 
well as one covering colors, pigments, 
vehicles, etc. 


I have gone somewhat at length into — 


existing conditions relative to our trade, 
and it remains to now endeavor to show 
some plan or method to “provide for 
future workmen in the painting and dec- 
orating trade.” 

After many years of careful scrutiny 
and observation I am fully convinced that 
the skilled workman of the future in our 
trade must, in the main, come through 
the trade schools. We have in the United 
States of America a National Vocational 
Guidance association, of which I am a 
member. Its functions are to direct the 
activities of pupils in the public schools 
toward some trade or occupation for 
which they seem qualified. The member- 
ship of this association is composed 
chiefly of school-teachers, who can often 
discover at the formative period of the 
pupil’s life his (or her) talent for cer- 
tain forms of mechanical or artistic work 
and intelligently direct the pupil to a 
trade school where this talent may be 
developed. Mind you, this is before 
graduation even from the grammar school. 
A fair portion of the pupil’s school time 
is expended in study and actual mechani- 
cal work under most cumpetent instruc- 
tors, so that, while not neglecting the 
“Three R’s,” the pupil is preparing him- 
self to earn an honest living. If he then 
is compelled to go to work at gradua- 
tion from the grammar school, he has at 
least the rudiments of some trade or 
occupation at his command, and can ob- 
tain employment where those whose early 
education was purely academic would fail 
to obtain employment. 

Without trade instruction many a high 
school graduate comes into this work-a- 
day world utterly unfitted to do anything 
as the world wants it done, and is com- 
pelled to take courses in a “‘Business Col- 
lege” to prepare himself to earn his 
living. 

It is very seldom that the high school 
graduate cares to begin at the lowest 
round to learn mechanical work. His 
thoughts are lofty and wearing overalls 
is distasteful to him. If he had followed 
some line of mechanical wr artistic work 
during a portion of his time in his four 
years’ course, he would soon qualify as 
a producer in trade circles, and not be- 
come a parasite. 

I believe our modern system of educa- 
tion where vocational instruction is 
ignored is all wrong. We are over-bur- 
dened with a multiplicity of doctors, law- 
yers, and professional men, while intelli- 
gent mechanics are not being produced in 
numbers equal to the demand. 

I would in no wise decry the acquisi- 
tion of a thorough education, but not 
every boy who goes to school should be 
given a college education, but should be 
given opportunity to become an intelli- 
gent mechanic. 

For fifty years and more I have lived 
within sound of the bell that calls the 
students of Harvard College to their 
duties and studies, and I have the 
greatest respect for a man or woman 
with a college education. This year 
(1925) were enrolled in the Harvard 
law school, more than 1,400 men taking 
instruction in law. Where are there in 
all the United States and Canada 1,400 
painters in trade schools? Many of 
these law students were taking post- 
graduate courses, but here is a good- 
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sized regiment of embryo lawyers. What 
can they do for a living? They must find 
work from their fellow citizens, and I 
believe they are turned out in too great 
numbers for the real welfare of the com- 
munity. A very large number of law 
students can be found in all our “ 
leges. 

The following poem was published last 
year by Edgar A. Guest: 


“BOY WHO SHOULDN'T GO TO } 

COLLEGE.” : 

“There are some things above an education, — 

There are some things excelling grace and — 

Knowledge; { 
Courage is written by self-abnegation, 


Some boys there are who should not go to 4 


college. 
I write this down just as a young boy said it, — 
And for the lesson taught me give him credit. { 
“‘Not going to college?’ No,’ he answered — 
sadly, 
I'd hoped to go, but now the dream is : 
ended ; J 


I’m going to work—my mother needs me ~ 


badly, 
College, I guess, for me was not intended. — 
I'll educate myself some way or other, 
But dad is gone, and I must help my mother. — 


““*T could not read a book and be contented, 

Could not stay four long years my dream 
pursuing 

And know the money for the room I rented, 

ets ease the heavy task which she was 
oing. 
I have no right to seek for wisdom’s beauty, 
And reach for knowledge at the cost of duty. — 


“Tl go to work and smile to keep her 


merry, : 
I’ll stand between her and the world’s 


privation ; 
She shall not suffer pangs unnecessary, 
That some day I may boast an education. 
My mother needs me more than I need 
knowledge— 


I am one boy who should not go to college.’ ””. — 


The late world war showed us that to 
win battles, it was just as necessary to — 
have intelligent mechanics at home pre- 
paring supplies and munitions as to have 
men on the firing line. 

We are suffering today from an over- 
plus of middlemen, who are not pro- 
ducers, but to whom we all pay tribute 
in everything that we eat, drink or wear. 

Angelo Patri, who writes for a syndi- 
cate of newspapers about the care and 
education of children, said in a recent 
article: 


“Children are not allowed to do — 
hand work enough, either at home or 
in school. The stigma of labor is 
still pressing its stupid weight upon 
us so that we are actually cheating 
children out of the best part of 
their education every day. Our 
hands are the ambassadors of our 
minds, not, as some folks like to 
say, the slaves. I du not like the 
implication of slavery in the work of 
our hands. I like to think of them 
as what I believe them to be, am- 
bassadors searching the world for 
good news to carry back to the 
waiting mind.” 

Let us look for a moment at the sys- 
tem of trade schools where the best re- 


sults are obtained, i. e., the trade school — 


engrafted on the public school. If the 
pupil is still of school age, he is given 
instruction in the usual school studies, 
but is also given instruction in a trade 
school for an hour or more a day. This 
qualifies him at the proper time for 
regular and continuous instruction in 
the trade school. The average school- 
boy of fourteen years or over is glad of 
the opportunity to do constructive or 
decorative work and enters into his task 
with enthusiasm. Where he gives his full 
time to trade work, he has nothing else 
to hinder his advancement. Nor has the 
teacher anything else fo do but devote 
himself to the development of any talent 
that may lie dormant in the pupils. 
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It must be admitted that much of the 
ossibilities of the trade school system is 
dependent upon the skill and ability of 
the teacher. It is not given to every 
skilful tradesman to be equally skilful 
in imparting to others the knowledge he 
possesses, but, given a competent teacher, 
I know of no channel where more intelli- 
gent workmen may be obtained either for 
our own or for other trades, than through 
the trade school. 


Another factor not to be overlooked 
in the advantages of the trade school 
over the old apprenticeship system is the 
opportunity) for individual development. 
Senator Fess, of Ohio, in a recent ad- 
dress made in Boston, Mass., said: “The 
greatness of America lies in the emphasis 
placed on individual wortn, inviting the 
individual to make the most of his talent, 
regardless of what he is, or whence he 
came.” 

Then, too, competition between pupils 
often stimulates them to higher effi- 
ciency. It is remarkable how effective 
this feature becomes in a trade school, 
and, be it remembered, this feature is 
rarely found in the old apprenticeship 
system. 


I was apprenticed to my father at the 
age of fourteen and realize most truly that 
no better workmen were ever produced 
than those who were as apprentices 
properly instructed in the “mysteries of 
painting and decorating,” but we must 
face today a totally different condition 
of our industry compared with that of 
fifty years ago, and with the passing of 
the apprenticeship system we must see 
to it that young men have an opportunity 
to learn a tr-ue in a trade school. 


In some parts of our country, also in 
Europe, the pupils in trade schools work 
part time in paint shops and part time 
in the trade schools. The master painter 
finds it to his advantage to have his 
apprentices intelligently instructed by 
skilful teachers in the trade school, 
thereby making them more valuable and 
profitable to him when employed on his 
own work. 

In 1920 more than one billion dollars 
were spent in the United States for ed- 
ucational purposes in the public schools; 
this year we will spend $1,500,000,000. 
Comparatively few of these millions are 
used for vocational training. The major- 
ity of the best equipped trade schools in 
our country were founded and endowed 
by private citizens. 

A noted economist, Mr. F. G. R. Gordon 
of Haverhill- Mass., has recently said: 
“At present we are spending more than 
@ million dollars a day for fads and fan- 
‘cies which are of no benefit to ninety 
percent of the pupils in after life. Our 
schools are conducted, very largely, for 
the special benefit of eight percent of the 
students, and without any regard for the 
ninety-two percent who can never expect 
‘to be congressmen, governors, senators 

or presidents.” 

This condition was pointed out most 


intelligently some twenty years ago by — 


the late Flavel S. Luther, D. D., president 
of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
‘in a paper he read before the annual con- 
vention of the American Educational As- 
sociation, He warned against the purely 
intellectual education to the neglect of 
the handicrafts. The most dangerous 
-eriminals now operating in our country 
are those who possess a college educa- 
‘tion, who know the law, and how it may 
be nullified; by their skillful operations 
they rob the people annually of millions 
of dollars with little risk to themselves. 
The following is a brief extract from 
the address of Jesse H. Newlon, president 
of the National Educational Association, 
delivered at their annual convention in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, two weeks ago: 
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“The nations of the world are look- 
ing to their educational systems. 
Since the war there has been a grow- 
ing appreciation of the fact that a 
good system of schools is indispensa- 
ble to national progress. If America 
is to have the highly trained profes- 
sional workers which modern society 
demands, if she is to have those who 
are skilled in the trades, if her 
young men are to be adequately pre- 
pared for the obligations of American 
citizenship, then the American public 
school system is a matter of supreme 
national concern. Our place in the 
sun as a nation will depend upon our 
success in fitting the on-coming gen- 
eration for their duties as citizens 
and as workers in agriculture, com- 
merce, industry and the professions.” 
Some fifteen years ago the warden of 

the San Quentin, California state prison 
made a record of the antecedents of the 
prisoners in his jail. He found that over 
eighty percent had never learned any 
trade; they had followed that false prin- 
ciple, “the world owes us a living and 
we’re bound to get it.” 

Some twenty years ago, an intelligent 
German merchant made a tour of the 
United “States and on being interviewed 
at New York on the eve of his embarka- 
tion for home, as to his impressions of 
our country, he said, among other criti- 
cisms: “I imagine that your people ex- 
pect the future American to be either a 
sickly, delicate person, or a very com- 
bative one, for on no other ground can 
I understand why you are annually grad- 
uating so many doctors and lawyers from 
your colleges.” 

How shall we obtain trade schools? Ask 
for them. Our local school committees 
will pay but little attention to any sug- 


.gestions which involve a change from the 


regular school curriculum, unless the re- 
quest for such change Is backed by in- 
telligent reasoning from workmen like 
ourselves as to the need for such change. 

Our International committee on trade 
schools, headed by a tireless worker in 
this cause, Mr, E. M. Walsh of New 
Haven, Connecticut, are urging us to 
pring the need of trade schools to the 
attention of our school authorities. This 
committee can do but little toward the es- 
tablishment of these schools unless they 
have the support of our State and local 
associations. The committee is worthy 
of such support and the needs of the 
trade demand it, but it is left to a very 
few of our associations to take active in- 
terest in this matter. 

Where it is possible to obtain the nec- 
essary conditions, the trade school for 
night classes is of great benefit to our 
trade, for then those pupils, young or 
old, who are compelled to work during 
the day, have an opportunity to obtain in- 
struction at night that is most valuable 
to them. 

There are few of our modern workmen 
so skilful that they cannot greatly add to 
their knowledge and skill by attending 
the evening sessions of the trade schools. 

The thought in the minds of those in- 
terested in the establishment of trade 
schools is to provide intelligent mechan- 
ies for service in the trades, not to make 
more masters, 

While opportunity cannot be withheld 
from those who aspire to become employ- 
ers, the need of the trade today is for 
intelligent journeymen more than for 
employers, and in my opinion this need 
can best be met by the establishment of 
trade schools in communities where such 
schools can be maintained. 


The Outing 
HE Chatham Entertainment Com- 
mittee had provided elaborate 
plans for Wednesday afternoon. After 


4] 


luncheon the delegates and visitors, in- 
cluding the ladies and children, gath- 
ered in front of the Gray-Dort Club, 
and were driven from there in automo- 
biles to Erie Beach, a summer resort 
on the shores of Lake Erie, fifteen 
miles away. A baseball game between 
the master painters ard the salesmen 
resulted in a score of fourteen to four 
in favor of the painters. Various 
races, throwing contesst, both for the 
women and children as well as the 
men, followed in rapid succession. At 
six o’clock long tables were placed on 
the beach and supper was served there. 
In the evening an orchestra played for 
those who wished to dance. At mid- 
night it was agreed that the Canadian 
convention had never been better en- 
tertained. 


The Last Day 


The delegates gathered promptly for 
the closing session. W. W. Howard, 
of the technical department of the 
Benjamin Moore Company, New York 
City, presented a practical demonstra- 
tion of the “Vari-Tone Roller,” and 
many decorators accepted his invitation 
to use the roller during his talk and 
demonstration, 

William Paris reported that the Ca- 
nadian Association in its local asso- 
ciations has made wide use of the in- 
signia, or crest, which guarantees good 
workmanship and materials, and is 
only issued to members of the organ- 
ization. He said that in the year that 
it has been in use the association has 
never had ‘‘to make good” on a job. 
A number of local associations ordered 
large increasse in the insignias, ex- 
hausting the supply that the associa- 
tion had on hand. Mr. Paris told 
how the idea, which was first sug- 
gested by Fred Moore, of the Ben- 
jamin Moore Company, and who was 
a visitor at the convention for one 
day, had spread thrcugh the Inter- 
national Association. 


The New Constitution 
HE Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Paris chairman, outlined the 


new financial program of the Interna- 
tional Association, and the convention 
approved the promises of the Cana- 
dian represenatives at Des Moines to 
make a donation of fifty cents a mem- 
ber to the International for this year. 
He also offered the revised constitu- 
tion and bylaws which were unani- 
mously adopted. The revised constitu- 
tion is as follows: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
MASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


CONSTITUTION: 
ARTICLE 1 
Name 


This body shall be known as the Master 
House Painters and Decorators’ Association 


of Canada. 
ARTICLE 2 


Objects 


The objects of this association shall be: 
First. The encouragement of the forma- 
tion of local associations for the purpose of 
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promoting concert of action among master 
painters and decorators. ’ P 

Second. To encourage harmonious feeling 
between master painters, their employees, 
manufacturers of paints, wall papers, and 
painters’ supplies, and their salesmen. _ 

Third. For the purpose of reforming 
present methods of competing for work and 
inducing uniformity therein. 

Fourth. To adopt the establishment of 
the national apprenticeship system, whereby 
young men desirous of acquiring the trade 
may be duly indentured and properly taught, 
and a certificate of workmanship given. 

Fifth. ‘To assist and encourage each other 
in business, ever being actuated by ties of 
brotherhood which bind us together in a 
eommon cause. 

Sixth. 'To enjoy the advantages of mutual 
improvement and aim to elevate the craft 
generally. 

i ARTICLE 3 
Membership 

Section 1. ewe 

(A.) Membership in this association to 
consist of: Master house painters, dec- 
orators and sign painters, who shall be ac- 
tive members. 

(B.) . Retired, master painters and dec- 
orators members of this association at time 
of retirement may be continued as honorary 
winembers, and honorary membership may be 
extended to such others associated with our 
trade as the members in convention as- 
sembled may desire to. honor. . 

(C.) Manufacturers and dealers in ma- 
terials for master painters and decorators 


may become associate: members. 

Section 2. Local associations may become 
affiliated, with the’ Canadian association on 
application. ; 

Section 3. Any master painter employing 
One ‘or more) men living in a city or town 
where there is no local affiliated with the 
Canadian association, may become a mem- 
ber of -this association by paying the required 
fees, and shall be known as a Member at 
large. vi 

Section 4. Where there’are five (5) in- 
dividual, members in a city. or town. they 
shall form a local: association, but, if such 
association shall dissolve, caused by reduc- 
tion of members below five (5); they shall 
retain their individual membership in this 
assocation. 

‘Section 5. Every active member in this 
association shall receive monthly a copy 
of the “‘Painter and Decorators’ Magazine.” 


ARTICLE 4 

Representation in Conventions 

Section 12. All local associations are en- 
titled to full representation in convention, 
provided that the per capita tax of such 
local has been paid before or during the 
convention. 

Section 2. All members at large shall be 
entitled to full representation at each an- 
nual convention on payment of specified 
dues. 

Section 3. Honorary members may by 
vote of the association have all the privi- 
leges extended to them at the annual con- 
vention. 

Section 4. Associate members shall on 
the first day of the convention elect five 
(5) representatives who shall have full 
voice and vote on all matters before the 


convention. All associate members are 
cordially extended the privileges of the 
floor. 

ARTICLE 5 


Fees and Dues 


Section 1. All local associations shall pay 
a per capita tax of five ($5) dollars on all 
members in good standing. 


Section 2. The dues to this association 
for individual members shall be five ($5) 
dollars per annum. 


Section 3. Associate members shall pay 
annual fee of ($25). 


Section 4. Convention registration fee, $1. 


Section 5. A per capita tax of one dollar 
($1) shall be paid to the International As- 
sociation of Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators of the United States and Canada 
on all members of this association who are 
in good standing at the close of the year. 

Section 6. All per capita tax and all dues 
shall be paid to the secretary, and shall be- 
come due on January 1 of each year. 


ARTICLE 6 


Section 1. This association shall meet in 
annual convention at such time and place 
as may be determined upon by convention 
assembled, or failing their selection, by the 
Executive Board. 


_ Section 2. Nine (9) members represent- 
ing not less than three (3) local associa- 


tions, shall form a: quorum to transact 
business. 
Section 3. ‘The annual convention shall be 


held early in July on date to be mutually 
agreed sn at the executive meeting to he. 
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held in convention town in January of each 
year. 


ARTICLE 7 
Charges 


Charges of any misdemeanor against a 
member shall be presented in writing and 
signed by at least five (5) members of the 
association. 'The accused shall be heard and 
tried before the Executive Board, whose de- 
cision shall be laid before the regular meet- 
ing, and a two-thirds vote shall be nec- 
essary to reverse such decision. 


ARTICLE 8 


Section 1. Officers to consist of: Presi- 
dent, first vice-president, second vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, and Executive 
Board to consist cg one member from each 
local association, elected by that associa- 
tion who shall present the name for ratifica- 
tion at the annual convention, two members 
from the individual membership to be 
elected at the annual convention, also five 
representatives from the associate member- 
ship, and all past presidents. 


Section 2. All elections shall be by ballot, 
and a majority of all votes cast shall be 
necessary for a choice. 

Section 8. There shall be appointed at 
the annual convention, two members whose 
duties shall be to audit the books of the 
secretary and treasurer, and present at the 
annual convention a correct statement of 
the financial standing of the association. 


ARTICLE: 9 


Duties of Officers 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the 
president to preside at all meetings of the 
association and the Executive Board, pre- 
serve order, enforce the requirements of 
the constitution, decide all questions of order. 
and at the annual meeting he shall appoint 
committees on credentials, resolutions, and 
a committee to be known as the Bureau 
of Information. and all other committees, 
unless otherwise provided, receive and sub- 
mit all motions regularly made, announcing 
the result, and exercise a general supervision 
over all the affairs of the association. 

The president shall vote only in case of 
tie. He shall sign all orders drawn on 
treasurer, call special meetings at any time 
if so requested by the Executive Board, en- 
force all penalties and perform such other 
duties as usually devolve upon a president. 


Section 2. The vice-president shall act as 


president in the absence of the latter of- - 


ficer, at other times he shall act as assistant 
to the president. He may vote upon all 
questions before the meeting, and shall usb- 
mit all motions where the president is dis- 
qualified from so doing. 


Section 3. The second vice-president shall 
act in the absence of the president and first 
vice-president. 

Section 4. It shall be «he duty of the 
secretary to keep an accurate record of the 
proceedings at all meetings of the associa- 
tion and the Executive Board, attend to all 
correspondence, keep a complete list of the 
members and perform such clerical work 
as may be required of him Receive all 
moneys, and forward immediately to the 
treasurer, receiving his receipts for same. 


‘Section 5. Treasurer is to receive all 
moneys from secretary, pay all orders 
drawn on him when attested by the presi- 
dent. He shall keep a regular and correct 
account of all moneys received and paid 
by him with vouchers for the same; he 
shall keep on deposit in bank and subject 
to his check a separate account in the name 
of this association. 


Section 6. His books shall be at all times 
open for inspection to the president. 


Section 7. The secretary and treasurer 
may be assisted in their clerical duties, the 
president appointing such assistants. 


Section 8. It shall be the duty of the 
member of the local association on the Ex- 
ecutive Board to organize local associa- 
tions in cities designated by the executive 
and to devise ways and means to increase 
membership in his own local association and 
to report all activities at the quarterly 
meeting. y 


ARTICLE 10 


Auditors 


Section 1. The auditors shall audit the 
books and accounts of the secretary and 
treasurer semi-annually. They shall make 
a clear and detailed report of receipts and 
disbursements at each annual convention 
up to date of holding such convention, 


ARTICLE 11 


No alteration or amendment to this con- 
stitution shall be made except at the annual 
convention, then only by a two-thirds vote 
of all members present. Proposed altera- 
tions or amendments shall be presented in 
writing by second dav of convention, and 
acted ’upon on last day. ; i, , 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZI 


6) Biss report of the nominating com 
mittee suggested the name of C. 
M. Bennett as president. Mr. Ben- 
net declined to serve, expressing hi 
gratification at the honor proposed,and 
Mr. V. E. Pritchard, of Chatham, one 
of the youngest executives ever named 
by the Canadian Association, was 
elected to the presidency. Mr. Pritch- 
ard is thirty-two years old. He has 
been active in the work of the Chat- 
ham Association as well as that of the 
International Association, 4 
The newly elected officers were duly 
installed by Past President Wall in 
his usual impressive manner. All the 
candidates thanked the convention and 
announced their intention of serving 
the association to the best of their. 
ability. 
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Notes of the Convention ; 
@) NE of the closing acts of the cont 

vention was to send a telegram of 
congratulation to J. B. Duford, 70 
Rideau street, Ottawa, who last year 
at Montreal presented his bride to his 
friends and last month announced the 
birth of a daughter. This was Mr, 
Duford’s first venture on matrimonial 


‘seas, and considering that he is sey- 


enty years old the convention felt that 
he was entitled to special consideration. 

Mrs. J. C. Hendershott, president 
of the Chatham Auxiliary, was given 
a beautiful flower bowl of Jacobean 
ware by the ladies of the convention 
Mrs. V.E. Pritchard, wife of the new- 
ly elected president, was given a large 
bouquet at the same time. $ 

Each of the women of the conven- 
tion received a choker of pearls as a 
souvenir of the convention from the 
Committee on Entertainment, repre- 
senting the Canadian Association. 

The time and place of the next con- 
vention was left to the action of the 
Canadian Executive Board, which will — 
meet in Toronto in September. 

A vote of thanks was extended to 
the various speakers who appeared be- 
fore the convention, as well as to the 
Chatham Chamber of Commerce, the 
Gray-Dort Club, the Hotel Garner and 
to the Chatham Local Association of — 
Master Painters and Decorators. 

ERE EEE Ay 
NEW ORLEANS SALESMEN- | 
ELECT PERRINE PRESIDENT — 


The New Orleans “Save the Surface” — 
Salesmen’s club was formally organized 
in a meeting at the Chess, Checker anda 
Whist club, June 26. The new organiza- 
tion takes in salesmen in the local terri- 
tory for manufacturers and wholesalers 
of paint and varnish and materials for 
these trades. Officers elected for the 
club’s first year are the following: Presi-_ 
dent, L. F. Perrine, the American Paint 
works; vice-president, M. D. Howell, the 
Sherwin-Williams company;  secretary- 
treasurer, R. J. Foote, John Lucas & Co. 


! 


Cheesman & Elliott, paint manufac- 
turers, moved on July 1 from 23 Flat- 
bush Avenue, to 639 Kent Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 1 "ag 


ft 
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2ist Convention in New Jersey 


Association in Annual Meeting in Asbury Park Increases Dues to State Organization 
to Three Dollars Per Annum—Will Operate Under Budget System—Albert 
Kirkham, of Paterson, Elected President : 


HE twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey State 


Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators was held in the 
Ocean hotel, Asbury Park, long the 
meeting place of the organization on 
the shore of the Atlantic, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
July 14, 15, 16 and 17. About two 
hundred were registered, which in- 
cluded seventy-five manufacturers and 
jobbers’ representatives, and the 
families and guests of the craftsmen. 

One of the most important steps 
taken by the convention was the in- 
creasing of the annual dues to the 
State to three dollars, an advance of 
one dollar over the former fees. It 
was also decided that the association 
should be operated under a budget 
system, which will go into effect with 
the first of the coming year. 


Albert Kirkham, of Paterson, was 
elected president of the association, 
and presided over the closing of the 
final business session. 

Many interesting and constructive 
addresses and discussions were heard 
and the entertainment features set a 
high mark in the long history of suc- 
cessful affairs in the New Jersey con- 
ventions. 


The Opening Session 


RESIDENT RODDY called the 
Pp convention to order at two 
o’clock in the convention hall, 
adjoining the main lobby of the hotel. 
The invocation was offered by the 
Rey. Henry C. Kraft, of Asbury 
Park. A welcoming address was de- 
livered by W. H. Crawford, president 
of the Asbury Park Hotel Keepers 
Association, who declared that the 
summer season opens with the coming 


of the New Jersey Master Painters 


and Decorators Association for the 
annual convention. 

President Roddy then delivered the 
annual address of the president, which 
follows: 


AM very glad for the opportunity 

to appear before you today be- 
cause it enables me to pay my péer- 
sonal tribute to the members of the 
painting profession. While many 
elements combine to make American 
progress, no one realizes more than I, 
because of my long association with 
painting interests, the tremendous part 


New Jersey Officers 
Elected for 1925-26 


At Asbury Park 


President 
NG DT BE Meh a 2G Ld 2 GIS 15 Wil a es keine Paterson 


First Vice-President 
ANCE LER SO Nees). iis eis West Orange 


Second Vice-President 
WiIhLLAMASTOPRPEIR veces ccu eres Newark 


Secretary-Treasurer 
WM. F. CHRISTAINSEN...EHast Orange 


Organizer 
MATTHEW ‘WILLEM........Englewood 
International Board Representative 
TET AUIN Xero ie ed Ur Zieie ies arecetote ae Newark 
Delegates to International Convention 
JOHN: M>RODD YReliees dake s Bloomfield 
IMORRIES MG RAD VA parse tel ara tcheiete.c Passaic 
WALTER L. CANFIELD....East Orange 
Alternates 
CLONE CTO, ING. eat Otay 6 Hled cemied e Paterson 
CEORG HMDA Mee ete. cok New Melford 
WLLIAM CHESTER... ..u.- Park Ridge 
State Executive Board 

SVU AMO en GACIT cst ORB vee ate ae hie cree Newark 
WALTER L-: CANFIELD....East Orange 
He Re SC EILOSS Heat net cekeprrocse Clifton 
MATTHEW WILLEM........ Englewood 
FRED HORSEFIELD........Morristown 
BUREN Ge, PHC KBAR See ic cis ener Paterson 
LOL NOOB aw ME ellis 6 oa emer Trenton 
CAS Ve LUE) GA GER tee airten encore ace ce ams ie Montclair 
GHORGH DAM Me ss. .s. o. New Milford 
HARRY KARRAL.......New Brunswick 
HUAN TS Ago) Peeeebasorctaba,ses oye esters acu Madison 
NEO EULS = GRU AWE. ates ceeterements are ore Passaic 
ANDREW SCHROEDER...Perth Amboy 
JOSH PE PBL VAG ier: ciate ses, 406 Paterson 
HS J tras BEG VUASINING = orc eusicte.c o> Weehawken 
em. AVCATS HRS renee Siete eae das ayes s te Maywood 
HDWARD: EI DSCHWINate.. oe Arlington 
ANDREW IENION =>. oe... Jersey City 
NIE NTOTIS ON ect ocereereica soa Summit 


you have played in this progress and 
I am proud that it has been my lot 
throughout my entire business life to 
be so closely affiliated with the inter- 
ests we represent. 

The master painter of today is more 
respected and looked up to for advice 
in many ways as to decorating, than 
ever before. This is due I am sure 
to the great part each of you have 
played in the upbuilding of your State 
and national associations; also the 
craft at large. We have educated the 


public and public officials of the edu- - 


cational departments of the United 


States and Canada as to the interest 
the craft has taken for the education 
of young boys in the painting and 
paperhanging trade, so as we will have 
mechanics to fill the places of the many 
which are passing from our midst. 

I recommend that all matters be- 
tween the master painters and the 
journeymen locals be settled by arbi- 
tration when it is found both prin- 
cipals of a certain section cannot agree. 
The officers or a committee from the 
State association should be invited to 
attend a joint meeting of arbitration 
with the principals to help avoid 
strikes. 

It has been my pleasure during my 
term of office to personally aid the or- 
ganizer to organize a new local in 
Perth Amboy and vicinity. It is my 
sincere wish that each year we meet 
a report will be made of new locals, 
for in order to have this organization 
succeed and accomplish our aims we 
must have strength of members with 
new ideas. 

I recommend that dues for the dif- 
ferent associations be increased so as 
to put the State and national associa- 
tions on a solid and financial basis. 

I wish to thank the officers and 
members of the executive committee 
also the associate members for their 
kind assistance rendered in conduct- 
ing the business of the State associa- 
tion for the past year. It has indeed 
been an honor and pleasure for me to 
serve you during my term of office 
and in closing I sincerely trust our 
new officers to be elected will have a 
successful and as pleasant a term as 
mine has been. 

Convention Committees 

President Roddy announced the ap- 
pointment of the following convention 


committees : 
Resolutions 


EL er ERC VE LG epee av isietes ¢ aey Elizabeth 
Ra Ey Pe eave Se DCHELE Bite eucwpees= eerie Newark 
HENRY B GASSHNi. es.. 3 Bloomfield 
Credentials 
ALBERT KIRKHAM..........- Paterson 
Te OW, SCHDOSSHRA ic sii s oes eee Clifton 
MATTHEW WILLEM........ Englewood 
President's Address 
CHARLES FOWLER........-..- Elizabeth 
GEORGE DAMM.........-- New Milford 


ALFRED N. PIERSON..... West Orange 
Nominations 


GHEORGHE UDALL ........55. Morristown 
Ma 4H DGA RE arises e ten <0 Montclair 
re OW SHG D er ren eeanin oe Geere eet eye Ee Passaic 
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The Secretary’s Report 


The annual report of the secretary 
was read by W. F. Christiansen and 
was as follows: 

S secretary for this association at its 

twenty-first annual convention I will 
have acted in this capacity for seven 
years consecutively. 

The Executive Board held nine meet- 
ings during the past year. All meetings 
were held in Newark. The roll call at 
these meetings was as follows:  Presi- 
dent Roddy, 8; Vice-President Kirkham, 
8; Second Vice-President Pierson, 9; Sec- 
retary Christiansen, 8; Organizer Willem, 
9; International Executive Board Mem- 
ber Schulz, 3; Members Hecht, 8; Can- 
field, 4; Schlosser, 1; Horsefield, 4; Neil, 
1; Ritchie, 4; Edgar, 6; Damm, 8; Green- 
wald, 0; McKenzie, 0; Bogart, 0; Tan- 
gaard, 5; Masters, 1; HEidschun, 1; Os- 
lender, 8; Lane, 0; Lemon, 4; Nelson, 0; 
Grad, 8; Buch, 7; Textor, 7; and Schae- 
fer, 4. Past Presidents Schoonmaker, 0; 
Davis, 0; Brewster, 1; Greenhalgh, 6; 
Udall, 7; Turton, 1; Witt, 8; Bartholo- 
mew, 1; Bell, 5; Davis, 0; and Keimig, 6. 

The report on the membership of this 
association will be given later in the 
convention, but probably this report will 
show very little, if any, increase in 
membership. 

The matter of donating fifty cents per 
member to the International association 
for the past year, and of increasing the 
per capita tax fifty cents more per mem- 
ber to the International association was 
brought up at the Executive Board meet- 
ings. A suggestion by Mrs. William 
Trapp for a ladies auxiliary was also 
brought before the Executive Board. An- 
other matter brought to the attention of 
the board was the appointment of a ways 
and means committee to bring a rec- 
ommendation to the State convention to 
find a means of financing the associa- 
tion. All of these matters will be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at this convention. 

During the past term three of our mem- 
bers were lost to us by death. Brother 
Wallace Weeks, of Montclair; Brother 
Robert E. Mackay, of Orange; and 
Brother W. H. Casperson, of Camden. 

As secretary-treasurer I submit the 
following report: 


July 1, 1924, balance receipts..... $972.68 
July 1, 1924—July 1, 1925........ 3,565.66 
DOC] Vietorcser qenyaie aisle iche Ree $4,538.34 
REIMBURSEMENTS: 
Checks No. 216—No. 256......... $3,449.96 
Balance, July 1, 1925.......... $1,088.38 
Reserve or contingent fund ...... $1,102.32 
Special sf und evaemaen evade tee 402.79 


To the officers, members, and represen- 
tatives of our press I extend my sincere 
thanks for their assistance and c0-Op- 
eration with me, and as secretary-treas- 
urer I trust that my acts have met with 
the approval of the association. 


Matthew Willem made a report as 
organizer, telling of the efforts of the 
past years to increase the membership 
over the State. He said that a num- 
ber of new local associations were in 
the process of organization. 


Ways and Means Report 


Henry J. Witt, Jr., chairman of 
the ways and means committee, pre- 
sented a resolution raising the per 
capita tax from two dollars to three 


dollars per year, to meet the growing. 
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needs of the association. He also 
asked for the adoption of a budget 
system. This resolution, which was 
referred to the resolutions committee 
for its recommendation, was signed 
by Mr. Witt, George Udall and George 
N. Bell. 

In the evening the annual reception 
to the president was held in the con- 
vention hall. In the receiving line 
were President and Mrs. Roddy, Gen- 
eral Secretary and Mrs. Carl Dabel- 
stein, of New York City, Secretary 
and Mrs. W. F. Christiansen, and 
Vice-President Albert Kirkham. 

After the reception the delegates 
and their friends spent the evening in 
dancing. 

The Second Day 
HE delegates gathered for the 
second day session while George 
Udall played the piano. The conven- 
tion stood and sang “My Country, ’Tis 
ote Thee, sled’ bys Miveailda liners 


ganizer Matthew Willem reported as 
delegate to the International conven- 


tion at Des Moines, Iowa, on the pro-~ 


ceedings of that meeting, reading ex- 
cerpts from Tur Painters Maca- 
ZINE’S report of that meeting. Mr. 
Willem complimented the magazine 
for its “complete and accurate” re- 
port. In concluding, Mr. Willem, 
while declaring that he expected to at- 
tend all conventions of the Interna- 
tional convention, suggested that in- 
stead of paying the delegates’ expenses 
to these meetings the money would be 
better used if it was devoted to the 
organization work of the State asso- 
ciation. Mr. Willem was voted the 
thanks of the association for his re- 
port. 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


Mr. Paul’s Address ; 


“Decorative Wall Finishes” was the 
subject of an address by M. Rae Paul, 
consulting colorist of the National 
Lead company. Mr. Paul illustrated 


‘his paper by a number of panels and 


with the aid of projector. His ad- 
dress was as follows: j 
HE present universal demand for more 
artistic and colorful treatments in 
the modern interior is creating a situa- 
tion to be met by the master painter that 
is quite worthy of consideration, 2 

The question of painting, which in the 
past generally necessitated only the ad- 
dition of a specific amount of tinting ma- 
terial to a given white base to produce a 
satisfactory one-tone wall treatment, is 
definitely removed from the requirement 
of today for something different, more 
colorful and, more interesting in itself, k 
an object of decorative beauty. This 
sharp change may be largely attributed 
to the colorless and pictureless period 
through which this country has just 
passed and may more or less be termed | 
a reflex action, Whatever the cause, the 
demand for more interesting use of color 
is rapidly becoming so large that the 
writer has been prompted to make a 
broad and painstaking study of the many 
possibilities available for use by the 
master painter in solving these questions 
that relate to the decoration of the inte- 
rior side wall. This study has covered 
a tremendous field, and the findings have 
seemed to automatically resolve them- 
selves into three general classes: 

First.——Mural painting, which may per- 
haps be considered as the highest type 
of decorative work, including all free- 
hand treatments, wherein natural form 
has been depicted and rendered in color. 
Scenic painting, whether it be done on 
the wall or executed on fabric to be af- 
terward applied to the wall, is perhaps 
the most recognized example of mural 
work. 

‘Second.—The plain one-tone wall treat- 
ment which is so familiar to everyone 
and which serves as a basis upon which 
the more elaborate finishes are built. 

Third.—Decorative side wall treatments 
wherein two or more colors are employed 
without attempt to reproduce in free 
hand, natural forms. 7 

Treatments of this type are naturally 
very numerous, but there are restrictions 
that prohibit certain of them from gen- 
eral use and, due to this fact, these have 
been omitted. Some of them require spe- 
cial tools or special paint, others can 
only be successfully applied by artists 
carefully trained along special lines. This 
latter applies to the mural painting more, 
of course, than to any other work, A 
man capable of properly executing free 
hand work is invariably in a position to 
command a salary that makes this type 
of treatment prohibitive for use in the 
large majority of interiors. 

Those effects that are to be described 
can be readily executed with white-lead 
and flatting oil by the average painter 
and do not require the artistic skill nec- — 
essary for mural work. It is true that § 
some of the finishes falling into this 
third class will be familiar to many. 
These must of necessity be included in 
order that all types of finishes practical — 
for use in interior decoration shall be 
noted to make the work complete. Hach 
finish has been brought up from a plain 
one-tone wall as the base and the method ~ 
of procedure with which each effect is 
carried out is described in the following: 

Two-tone Crumpled Roll Effect: To 
produce this type of treatment, two 
harmonizing colors, sufficiently differ- 
ent in brightness to offer an inter- — 
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At the left is the newly elected president of the New Jersey Association, Albert Kirkham, with his friend, Charles Greenhalgh, 


past International president, on the boardwalk at Asbury Park. 


In the center is E. F. Schlosser, past president of the association, on 


the veranda of the Ocean hotel, where the convention was held. At the right is M. Grad, standing, and John M. Roddy, retiring presi- 


esting amount of contrast, should first 
be selected for use. The ground or 
second coat should be tinted to match 
one of the colors and should be ap- 
‘plied and allowed to dry. Over this 
the finishing coat, tinted to resemble the 
second color selected for use, should be 
brushed. While the section of finishing 
coat which has been applied is still wet, 
a double sheet of newspaper should be 
crumpled tightly into an elongated wad 
about ten or twelve inches in length. 
Starting then from the top left-hand cor- 
ner of the freshly painted surface and 
working downward, the roll of crumpled 
paper should be turned over and over 
with the fingers, pressing it firmly against 
the wall to keep it from slipping. When 
the bottom of the surface is reached, the 
process should again be repeated for the 
next strip, permitting the end of the roll 
of paper to just overlap the edge of the 
previous strip, after which the downward 
rolling should again be repeated. New 
rolls of paper should be substituted 
when the paper in use becomes so sat- 
urated with paint as to leave an indis- 
tinct impression. After a wall has been 
rolled it must be examined and all blank 
spaces patted with the end of the 
crumpled paper, and all blurs touched up 
and re-rolled while they are still wet. 
Care should be taken to apply no larger 
‘section of the finishing coat than can be 
conveniently rolled before it sets up. 

The principal problem involved in a 
treatment of this type lies in the se- 
lection of the two colors to be used in 
the rendering. Such colors as ivory for 
a ground and warm brown for the finish- 
ing coat combine quite happily, as do 
salmon pink and gray. It will be found 
on experiment that certain combinations 
tend to distinctly detract from one an- 
other, while others may lend themselves 
admirably for use in this type of treat- 
ment. 

If considerable difference exists be- 
tween the colors selected for use, an 
effect may be expected that is sharper 
and more clearly defined than in the case 
of two colors which are more or less 
‘similar. Just as a dark finish may be 


“ 
—— 


-_lected for use 


dent, in the chair. 


employed over a light ground, in the re- 
verse way a light finish may be employed 
over a dark ground. It must, however, 
be kept in mind that as only approxi- 
mately one-third of the ground coat 
shows through, the finishing coat is the 
one which determines the dominant color 
of the decorative effect. 


In new work the second coat should 


be tinted to the desired ground color, 
while the third coat should be colored 
in a sufficiently different manner to 
show a proper degree of contrast when 
removed by rolling in the manner de- 
scribed above. On repaint work, how- 
ever, the side wall color already in place 
may be employed as the ground, and in 
such an instance the single finishing 
coat to be applied over it should be 
tinted with proper reference to _ the 
ground so that the desired degree of dif- 
ference will be apparent. 

Experiment with this finish will show 
that the size of the figure is determined 
by the closeness with which the paper se- 
is crumpled. A paper 
crumpled in a very loose manner would 
produce a more or less widely spaced ef- 
fect, while a closely crumpled paper 
will produce an exceptionally uniform 
treatment wherein a considerable amount 
of the finishing coat is removed as illus- 
trated in the upper panel of the first 
figure. 


Where a three-tone finish is required, 
another coat of flat paint, tinted to a 
third color, should be applied over the 
preceding coat and be rolled as previously 
described. 

The two-tone crumpled roll _ effect 
should not be attempted on rough-fin- 
ished surfaces since the high points of 
the plaster will prevent the newspaper 
from reaching the paint in the depressed 
portions leaving, in consequence, an in- 
distinct pattern. : 


HE satin, or as it is sometimes called, 

silk effect, offers quite a unique form 

of side wall treatment, particularly for 
use in panels. 

Contrary to the preceding effect, the 

finishing coat, tinted to the desired color, 


should be prepared in an eggshell gloss 
instead of a flat. When brushed out and 
allowed to dry, a light stencil color of 
paste consistency, thinned slightly with 
flatting oil, should be applied through 
the openings of a stencil previously se- 
lected for use. The stencil design should 
as closely as possible approximate the 
general character of pattern commonly 
associated with satin and silk fabrics. 
The flat color applied through this sten- 
cil should be tinted on a light order to 
properly harmonize with the eggshell 
gloss ground color. After the stencil has 
been removed and the work is dry, it 
will be noted that a changeable effect has 
been secured of exceptional interest. To 
the observer standing immediately in 
front of a panel carried out in this man- 
ner it would seem as though a plain 
stencil treatment in delicate colors had 
been employed. When viewed, however, 
from such an angle as to receive the light 
directly reflected from the finish, it will 
be observed that the ground color, which 
when previously noted appeared dark and 
the stencil light, now appears in just the 
reverse manner. This change is, of 
course, due to the ability of the eggshell 
gloss ground to more perfectly reflect 
the light which it receives than does 
the flat stencil. In consequence, the 
former appears quite light and the latter 
dark. 


To obtain the best results, the eggshell 
gloss coat should always be tinted on a 
slightly darker and stronger order than 
the light flat stencil color. 

Stencil Effect: It is doubtful if there 
is anyone who is not familiar with the 
stencil effect and how it is obtained, but 
since it holds considerable importance as 
a method of side wall treatment, its use 
can hardly be overlooked at this time. 


“Whether a decorative note of color is re- 


quired over an entire side wall or simply 
in small spots here and there in the pan- 
els, the stencil offers a ready means of 
supplying it. It is invaluable as a quick 
method with which to secure a frieze or 
panel border where moldings are missing. 

Although it can be applied with com- 
parative ease, there are two points which 
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deserve mention in connection with its 
use. The first is to strictly caution 
against trying to employ a thin paint 
as a stencil color. The paint should be 
of practical paste consistency, thinned 
slightly with flatting oil and should be 
applied with a fairly dry brush. Second, 
care should be taken to actually com- 
pare the stencil color directly against 
the ground over which it is to be applied, 
since those colors in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the one selected for use will in- 
fluence and seem to change its color 
characteristic to a surprising degree. 

The lace stencil effect lends itself very 
readily for use in panels where a treat- 
ment is required rendered in such minute 
detail as to still hold the observer’s in- 
terest under closest inspection. 

The flat ground over which the stencil 
is placed may be a plain one-tone treat- 
ment or a blended or shaded effect. When 
the ground is dry, a strip of lace of se- 
lected pattern should be treated with 
thinned shellac in order to make the fab- 
ric non-absorbent and protect it for fu- 
ture use. The lace should be placed 
firmly against the side wall in the partic- 
ular area designated to receive it and 
the color should be stenciled through the 
openings with a comparatively dry brush. 
In this type of treatment, a word of cau- 
tion should be introduced against the use 
of too fine a lace pattern, or difficulty 
will be encountered unless the openings 
are. sufficiently large to properly enable 
the bristles of the brush to penetrate to 
the ground beneath. In rendering this 
lace effect, a light finishing coat may be 
used for a ground over which a dark 
stencil color is applied in the reverse 
manner, a light stencil color may be 
worked over a darker ground. 

Tiffany Finish: The writer has ex- 
amined with considerable interest the 
various methods commonly employed in 
the execution of the Tiffany finish. The 
method, however, in most common use 
does not, unfortunately, happily lend it- 
self to either efficiency of execution or 
beauty of effect, since the glazing colors 
selected for use apparently have a ten- 
dency to set up before they have been 
properly blended into place. The method 
hereinafter described has been carefully 
examined by the writer and, in his opin- 
ion, offers the most satisfactory method 
for producing the Tiffany blend. 

The walls should first be brought up to 
the ground color selected for use and 
allowed to thoroughly dry. Over this 
should be brushed a coat of straight 
flatting oil, taking care to cover no larger 
area than can be conveniently handled. 
While the flatting oil is still wet, the 
glazing colors selected for use should be 
applied here and there in spots in a fairly 
uniform manner. With a ball of cheese- 
cloth, the colors should be blended one 
into another with a circular or figure 8 
motion. High lights should then be 
wiped out here and there to permit the 
ground color to show through and the 
work finished by tamping with a ball of 
cheesecloth. 

The method as outlined above applies 
of course to smooth-finish plaster, but 
equally interesting effects on this same 
order may be obtained on rough-finish 
plaster, provided the glazing colors when 
applied are blended into one another by 
tamping with a brush. 

The shaded Tiffany, consists of deeper 
colors blended near the base and gradu- 
ated into a lighter ground color as the 
ceiling line is approached. Besides be- 
ing’ an interesting decorative effect, it 
has many advantages. It is often em- 
ployed as a treatment for the cove, side 
wall panel or for the vaulted ceiling to 
give the appearance of increased height. 

An appropriate flat ground color—on a 
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cream order, for example—is_ selected 
for use, applied and allowed to dry. 
Over this a coat of straight flatting oil 
is brushed to cover such section of the 
surface as can be easily handled at one 
time. While this is still wet, the glazing 
colors selected for use should be applied 
in small spots, considerably removed 
from one another, near the top of the 
surface, and as the application of these 
spots continue down the wall, they should 
become larger and more closely spaced as 
the base line is approached. As _ previ- 
ously outlined, the colors should be 
blended into one another with a ball of 
cheesecloth with a faint suggestion of 
wiped ‘high lights through which the 
ground color would be just discernible. 
The work should then be finished by 
tamping with a ball of cheesecloth, but 
care should be taken to see that the 
tamping is commenced with a _ clean 


cloth at the top of the wall. 


The plain shaded effect is carried out 
in a similar manner save that the color 
graduation should be as even as possible 
with no attempt being made to suggest 
high lights by wiping through to the 
ground color beneath. The ground 
should only be permitted to ‘show at the 
top of the wall surface and into which 
the glazing color is gradually blended. 


The polychrome or multi-colored effect, 
is interesting for use where spots of 
color are required to accentuate certain 
moldings that may be present in the in- 
terior. This effect is, as a general rule, 
most satisfactory for use as an added 
touch of decoration in a room wherein 
a plain one-tone treatment has been em- 
ployed on the side wall and ceiling. Due 
to the many inquiries regarding poly- 
chrome effects, it has been felt advisable 
to include it here among the decorative 
wall finishes. 


This effect is best obtained by employ- 
ing several different colors which have 
been extended into tints by the addition 
of white. These tints should be quite light 
and of nearly equal brightness. Their 
relation to each other exists solely be- 
cause of the equality of value. The pleas- 
ing appearance of these colors when used 
together might also be said to be due 
to harmony of brightness. To pick out 
various moldings or parts of moldings 
in certain of these light colors offers a 
remarkably effective treatment for large 
rooms, since it lends a colorful touch to 
an interior that might otherwise appear 
cold and uninteresting. 

Two-tone Glaze or Antique FEffect: 
This method of finishing the plain one- 
tone wall or some more elaborate dec- 
orative treatment is indispensable where 
the colors that have been employed need 
to be softened and a rich depth of tone 
added to the work. This effect is simply 
obtaiped by first preparing a thin semi- 
transparent glaze composed of flatting oil 
to which has been added the desired 
amount .of tinting material to produce 
the depth of tone required. This glaze 
should be applied over the dry finish- 
ing coat and while it is still wet should 
be wiped lightly over with a ball of clean 
cheesecloth. This operation will remove 
a certain amount of the glaze, permit- 
ting a sufficient portion to remain on the 
surface to present an antique effect. 

The wiped stencil effect is primarily 
a time saver. Its use is little known, but 
the interesting possibilities it holds forth 
for decorative effects makes it quite 
worthy of study. 

The method of securing this treatment 
is simplicity itself. Starting with the one- 
tone flat ground, a glazed effect is pro- 
duced by applying first a coat of straight 
flatting oil, on to which, while still wet, 
the glazing colors are spotted in an un- 


one into another until a Tiffany fin 
is produced and, while this is still y 


the glaze appearing through the 0] 
ings of the stencil should be — 
moved by wiping with a ball of ches 
cloth in order to permit the gro 
color to show through. The ease 


simply glazing over the spot and 
wiping through the stencil can be rea¢ 
appreciated. The ability of the pair 
to actually complete his stencil w 
without having to wait until the gro 


be applied is also obvious. 
with this effect will bring to light 
interesting possibilities for its use. I 
the stencil is placed against the wall 
glaze may be wiped out in a clean n 
ner to show a clear-cut pattern, or r 
be wiped lightly to show a faint ; 
somewhat indistinct outline. When ft 
is done, care should be taken to 
clean the edge of the area ap 
through the stencil opening. T 
eration permits a small: amount of th 
glazing color to remain in the center 
each motif, harmonizing with the re 
mainder of the glazing color used on th 
side wall. ' 


Another interesting method of trea 
ment is to wipe clean the areas. appear 
ing through the stencil openings and ther 
apply, in the regular stencil manner, 
some of the clear glazing colors which 
were used in originally spotting the wall 
for the glazed effect. This will naturally 
produce a stencil in complete harmony 
with the remainder of the side wall since 
identically the same colors were em 
ployed. 

The wiped stencil is, of course, appro- 
priate for use only on smooth-finished 
plaster, since obvious difficulties would 
be encountered in endeavoring to wipe 
clear the surface of a rough-finished 
ground. 


Striped Effect: Where a simple method 
of treatment is required to lend a dis- 
tinctive air to an interior which has been 
treated in a plain one-tone effect, striping 
lines may be used with excellent results. 
The striped effect consists of nothing 
more than a narrow banding line of 
some harmonizing color of greater 
strength than that applied on the side 
wall. For general use this line should 
perhaps be three-quarters: of an inch in 
width, completely outlining all window 
frames, door frames, and running parallel 
with such other interior trim as may be 
present. The striping line should be ap- 
plied direct to the side wall a few 
inches out from the wood trim, the dis- 
tance depending largely on the width of 
the stripe which is, in turn, invariably 
determined by the size of the room. The 
usual distance in the normal room is 
about three to four inches for a three- 
quarter inch stripe. 

Striping is also employed where imi- 
tation stone effects are required as a 
method of marking their outline. j 

Paneled Effects With Paint: Large in- 
terior surfaces are often encountered 
that would appear far more interesting 
if treated in a paneled effect than as 
though they were permitted to remain in 
large, unbroken areas. é 

Striping or stenciling with paint to 
produce panels offers a simple solution 
of the problem. In laying off the side 
wall in panels, considerable discretion 
should be exercised in order that the 
panels may be interesting in shape. AS 
a general rule, panels should be 
taller than they are wide in order to 
lend an atmosphere of height to the in- 
terior. When panels have been outlined 
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of New York, a convention visitor, and George Groon, of Rutherford. 
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and the decorative panel treatment car- 
ried out, a solid striping line of color or 
a stencil border should be applied to 
properly frame each panel. The width 
of the border selected for use being de- 
pendent on tne panel size. 


In the sponge mottle effect the colors 
chosen for the ground and mottling coats 
should differ sufficiently to show the de- 
effect. The fiat ground over which the 
sponge mottle is applied should be 
tinted to some light color and should 
be allowed to thoroughly dry. A coarse 
fibre sponge should be cut in halves in 
order to present a flat surface. The 
sponge should then be immersed in 
water to properly soften the fibres, after 
which it should be carefully wrung cut. 
The flat surface, dipped into the finish- 
ing coat previously prepared and of a 
color differing from the ground, should 
be pressed against the side wall here and 
there over the entire surface. Care 
should be taken to dip the sponge into 
the finishing color often enough to leave 
a uniform sponge print. 

Where three or more colors are re- 
quired in the finished effect, these may be 
prepared and applied as previously de- 
scribed, 

All of the finishes just described are 
subject to interesting variations and 
many may be used with excellent results 
in combinations one with another. A little 
experiment will disclose innumerble pos- 
Sibilities. For example, the two-tone 
crumpled roll effect serves as an excel- 
lent background over which to apply a 
sponge mottle or stencil, giving.an elabo- 
rate and highly decorative treatment. In 
the same way a lace effect can be worked 
out with exceptional success over a Tif- 
fany or shaded ground. 

Although the various descriptions just 
given cover in quite a thorough manner 
the subject of decorative wall finishes, 
there are nevertheless a number of effects 
properly belonging to this third class that 
are deserving of mention. As previously 
stated, however, it has been thought in- 
advisable to enter into their description 
in any detail, since all of them require 
either special paints, tools or training 
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for their application. A few of these 
effects are as follows: 

The sparkle effect obtained by blow- 
ing very small colored beads against a 
wet finishing coat to which they adhere, 
offering pin points of lustre. 

The spatter effect obtained by either 
dragging a straight edge across a stiff 
bristled brush previously dipped into 
paint or by sharply striking the brush 
against the straight edge firmly held in 
close proximity to the wall. Hither oper- 
ation throws off the paint in the form of 
a fine spray over the surface to be treated. 


The mottle effect obtained by tamping 
a wet finishing coat with a crumpled 
newspaper, sponge or wad of cloth to 
permit certain portions of a differently 
colored ground to show through. 

The mottle effect obtained by applying 
the colored mottling coat over a differ- 
ently colored ground with a special roll- 
ing tool. 

The combed effect obtained by dragging 
a graining comb downward over a heavy, 
freshly applied finishing coat to permit 
certain portions of a differently colored 
ground to show through. 

The marble effect obtained by imitating 
with colored paint a selected marble. 

The wood panel effect obtained by imi- 
tating with colored paint and special tools 
the effect of graining found in a selected 
wood. 

The. rough texture finish obtained by 
pouncing a heavy, specially prepared 
paint with a stiff fibre brush to produce 
a coarse, uneven surface. 

The chameleon effect produced with 
specially prepared paints by applying two 
colors which appear similar under nat- 
ural illumination, but which assume 
marked differences when viewed under 
artificial light of a given wave-length 
and intensity. 

In reviewing these various effects just 
described, it is not to be supposed that 
any single finish can be properly adapted 
to every imaginable case, nor be offered 
as being capable of solving any interior 
wall problem, unless the master painter 
has previous knowledge of the require- 
ments of the particular interior to be 
decorated. The writer feels, however, that 


In the center is John M. Knaus, talking to a friend. 
of baseball fame, and F. Jaekel. 
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From left to right is George R. Temple, of Philadelphia, George Whigelt, 


At the 


apart from what interest these wall fin- 
ishes may possess, they nevertheless pre- 
sent themselves as a practical solution for 
many decorative problems. 


Secretary Dabelstein Speaks 


General Secretary Carl H. Dabel- 
stein, of the International association, 
who had come with Mrs. Dabelstein 
to be the guests of the association, 
was next introduced. Mr. Dabelstein 
complimented the New Jersey associa- 
tion for its growth and progressive 
work. He discussed the work of the 
International association for the past 
year and called attention to the support 
that his office had been given in bring- 
ing to the attention of the craft his 
monthly messages of matter vital to 
the organization. 

Mr. Dabelstein told of his atten- 
dance on the National Save the Sur- 
face campaign committee meetings 
and of the discussions relative to the 
partial payment plan for financing 
painting contracts. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that almost a thousand 
contracts had been completed within 
the last two months and declared that 


in every instance they had _ been 
satisfactory to the customer and to the 
painter. 


“I would rather have the opinion of 
one man who has tried this plan and 
found it satisfactory than the state- 
ments of a thousand painters who had 
not tried it,’ was his statement. 

Mr. Dabelstein declared that the 
hardware men in their convention had 
taken an entirely unfair position in 
their attack on the partial payment 
plan. He said that these men had 
called the master painter “poor credit” 
and the manufacturers of paint and 
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varnish “selfish,” when their only com- 
plaint was that the effect of this plan 
was to limit their sales, as the master 
painters would be buying from paint 
men instead of hardware men, with 
whom this was a side line. 

Mr. Dabelstein urged that every 
master painter use the plan as he found 
it useful to his needs. 


The general secretary paid high 
tribute to Frank M. Schulz, of New- 
ark, International board representa- 
tive for New Jersey, for his construc- 
tive work in bringing forth a plan 
which was adopted at the Des Moines 
meeting looking towards training ap- 
prentices for the painting and dec- 
orating trade. He urged that every 
master painter owed it to himself and 
to the craft to put one or two appren- 
tices into his shop, that the future me- 
chanic may be well trained in his work. 


Mr. Lindsay’s Paper 


R. W. Lindsay, general sales man- 
ager of the Pratt & Lambert company, 
was the next speaker. His subject 
was “Manufacture and Application of 
Varnishes and Enamels.” His paper 
was as follows: 


ry a few decades ago varnish mak- 
ing bordered on an occult art. The 
formulas and_ rule-of-thumb methods 
used by different manufacturers were so 
zealously guarded that the interest of 
others did not reach back of the finished 
product. Then the chemist entered the 
field. He made an exhaustive study of 
the properties given to varnish and its 
allied products by the different materials 
entering into their manufacture. Thus 
equipped, he was able to make products 
exactly adapted to all of the increasing 
number of purposes for which finishing 
materials are used. This means that to- 
day the architect can find excellent ma- 
terials for any finish that he may wish 
to secure; but this bewildering variety 
of materials also means that he must give 
more thought than ever before to his se- 
lection. Should I specify an acid stain 
or an oil stain? Why.shouid I use var- 
nish instead of shellac on floors? These 
are samples of hundreds of questions that 
can be answered intelligently only when 
the solution is based upon a comprehen- 
Sive, organized knowledge of the mate- 
rials available. And for the one who 
will delve deeply enough it is a study as 
fascinating as it is profitable. 

In considering the above subject, it will 
be necessary to divide this treatise into 
four distinct classes, in accordance with 
the title. 

STAINS 
_ The subject of stains may be divided 
into four parts, as follows: 


RUTStepe ho eae ere Aniline Oil Stains 
S6cond! Jeers Aniline Spirit Stains 
TL DITd eae eee Pigment Oil Stains 
Wourthye ease e ee Acid Stains 


By aniline oil stain is meant a stain made 
by the solution of an aniline color in 
some solvent such as benzol, solvent 
naphtha, turpentine, benzine, or in other 
words, an oil solvent, Often, in combina- 
tion with these aniline colors, is used a 
considerable amount of asphaltum varnish 
in order to obtain certain desired results. 
There has always been, and still isa. 
great deal of doubt in the minds of most 
users as to just what is meant by an ani- 
_line color and when we consider the great 
number of organic compounds known as 
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aniline colors, it is not strange that 
such is the case. By an aniline color we 
mean one derived from the chemical 
compound.aniline which is found in coal 
tar. Aniline is then treated with various 
acids and other chemicals and we are able 
to form new compounds and from these 
compounds still other compounds, and it 
is these various new compounds which are 
formed that are the aniline colors of com- 
merce. These colors vary in their solu- 
bility according to their composition and 
consquently we have aniline colors solu- 
ble in oil, aniline “colors soluble in al- 
chohol, aniline cclors soluble in water 
and in addition we have also many ani- 
line colors which we may. say are “forced” 
in their solubility, i. e., the aniline color 
may be only slightly soluble in a solvent 
such as benzol, but when combined with 
a fatty substance such as stearic or oleic 
acid, which is soluble in benzol, is carried 
into solution in this way. This latter fact 
accounts, aS you may readily understand, 
for the non-drying nature of many of the 
oil anilines. The aniline color itself may 
be a material which would be perfectly 
dry, but of course is not permitted to 
become so on account of the presence of 
these non-drying fatty acids. 

The aniline oil stains have very strong 
penetrating powers and carry the dye far 
into the wood. They may be used on 
both hard and soft woods, both open and 
closed grains, but naturally better pene- 
tration is secured in the softer woods. 
These stains, being perfectly clear and 
containing no pigment, produce a beauti- 
ful, clear, transparent stain, usually rich 


-in color and beautiful to look upon, This 


beauty is, of course, brought out by the 
application of shellac and varnish. 


In finishing a panel with a stain of this 
nature, we find that the stain works very 
easily, giving a remarkable uniform ef- 
fect and apparently is an excellent prod- 
uct. Shellac is then applied and later 
the varnish and the brilliancy of the stain 
is very much enhanced, Supposing that 
we have a panel finished up in this way 
and the same is allowed to be set aside 
for some time and then later examined, 
we are very much surprised to find that, 
first, instead of having a stain rich in 
color, that a great deal of its depth has 
disappeared and left, in many cases, a 
muddy effect. At any rate the stain has 
faded very considerably. Secondly, we 
notice that the varnish itself has died 
down very materially and that upon 
scratching the varnish film, we have in- 
stead of a firm, tough finish, a finish 
which looks very much as though it were 
made entirely of rosin. This latter effect 
is due entirely to what is termed ‘Bleed- 
ing” of the stain, due to the following 
conditions: The stain as applied was, 
as stated above, composed of aniline col- 
ors soluble in benzol, turpentine and other 
solvents of a similar nature, and conse- 
quently upon application: of the shellac 
over the stain, the alcohol penetrated into 
the pores and dissolved out a certain part 
of the stain.and carried it into its own 
film. The varnish, then following, also 
having the power by means of its thinner, 
to dissolve this dye, picks up the color 
and carries it into its own film. These 
colors are extremely ‘susceptible to this 
kind of an action and have been known 
to have carried sometimes through five 
or six coats of paint. There is one case, 
which has come to my attention, where 
there has been applied over a finish of 
this kind two coats of varnish and five 
coats of white enamel, yet after each suc- 
cessive coat of enamel has dried, the pink- 
ish cast of the mahogany aniline stain 
has appeared and cannot be removed un- 
less the entire finish down to the wood 
is taken off and the color itself removed. 
Naturally the layman in having his house 


. what are called primers, which are sug 
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finished and noticing the condition of hi 
wood finish from time to time, detect 
the failing of the luster of his varnis) 
and immediately draws the conclusio 
that the varnish applied to his house i 

an inferior quality and it is my presum 
tion that the reputation of the varni 
manufacturer has been harmed a gre 
deal more than we realize by such cond 
tions. Of course many of the manuf; 
turers of stains of this nature do produ 


posed to take care of this “Bleeding” e 
fect and no doubt these articles do retar 
the “Bleeding” very considerably, ye 
there are none which are absolutely ; 
from this trouble. : 

In this same class of materials ee 
somewhat different construction are th 
Spirit Stains. These, of course, are mac 
by a solution of aniline colors in alcoho 
and only used to a very limited exten 
on account of the fact that they are e 
tremely hard to work and apply evenl 
it being almost impossible to apply 
stain of this character on a large surfac 
with any degree of evenness, ahd secondly 
they are prone to work up into the shella 
applied over them, so that it is almost ar 
impossibility to get a good finish. The: 
naturally ‘bleed’ very consideraly anc 
have caused all kinds of trouble, not onh 
in this respect, but also in regard to thei 
fading, Being used in such limited quan 
tities as they are, it is not necessary t 
describe them further, but merely to stat 
that they should be avoided. —_ 

The third type of stain mentioned aboy 
is termed Pigment Stains, and by such i 
meant one made by grinding of a pigmen' 
or pigments in oil, usually linseed oil, anc 
its subsequent reduction with turpentine 
or some such vehicle sufficient to effec! 
penetration. The pigments used in stains 
of this kind are: 

Chrome Yellows 

Chrome Greens 

Carbon Black 

Prussian Blue 

Para Reds, etc. 
and as you can readily see, their stain 
ing effects must be really due to the 
lodgment of the pigment within the pores 
of the wood. In reality they are noth 
ing but a thin paint sufficiently reduced 
so as to penetrate the pores of the wood 
These stains do not give as clear an ef 
fect as the penetrating stains nor do they 
penetrate the wood so readily, and con- 
sequently are limited almost entirely to 
soft woods where a sufficiently deep pen- 
etration may be effected. However, even 
though these stains are not quite as clear 
as the previously discussed class of 
stains, yet they are sufficiently clear to 
produce some very beautiful effects and 
when we consider the fact that they are 
practically non-fading, have absolutely no 
tendency to “bleed” and that after re 
sults are consequently very much more 
satisfactory than otherwise, we must 
concede that tney are far superior to any 
stain in which the after results are very 
questionable. Furthermore, these stains 
being made upon a linseed oil base, have 
a tendency to preserve the wood and 
consequently are of material assistance 
in this way. 1 

The third class of stains mentioned 
above are the acid stains. The term acid, 
applied to most of these stains is a mis- 
nomer on account of the fact that nearly 
all of these stains of this class are prac 
tically neutral in their reactions, i. é., 
they are not made by the solution i 
acids in water as: the name suggests, bu 
are made by the solution of various dyes 
in water or a medium miscible with 
water. These stains are perfectly clear 
solutions and when applied to the work, 
they work very easily under the brush 
and may be spread out over large areas 


a) 
with a degree of evenness. Having been 
applied, and the work finished, they 
are very permanent as regards fading 
and have little tendency to “bleed.” 
The reason for the latter effect is due 
to the fact that the dye used is a water 
soluble product and consequently even 
though the vehicle of the varnish ap- 
plied over the stain may penetrate into 
the wood, yet the dye is not picked up 
and consequently does not “bleed” into 
the successive coats of varnish. This 
point may be very readily illustrated by 
carrying out the following experiment: 
A panel, for example, is finished at one 
end with a coat of mahogany aniline oil 
stain and at the other end with a coat 
of mahogany acid stain and a coat of 
shellac is applied over the entire panel, 
followed by a coat of white enamel. Al- 
low this panel to stand for a short time 
and the result is, that within a very 
‘short period of time, it will be noticed 
that the enamel over the aniline oil stain 
is covered with reddish spots, showing 
the way in which the “bleeding” has 
taken place. The enamel over the acid 
stain has not been affected, thus indicat- 
ing the “non-bleeding” nature of this 
stain. These acid stains produce beau- 
tiful, clear, transparent effects, are per- 
manent and “non-bleeding” and are really 
the ideal kind of stain, but, like many 
other materials which are so nearly per- 
fect, they have one defect. This defect 
is due to the fact that when the water 
is applied to wood, the grain is caused 
to raise very materially and it is the 
sanding down of this grain, which re- 
stricts somewhat the use of the acid 
stain. The acid stain is confined almost 
entirely to the use of hard woods on ac- 
count of the fact that the softer woods 
necessitate a large amount of sanding. 
The best practice is, of course, to sponge 
off the wood first, sand, and then apply 
the stain and follow with another light 
sanding. In this way, the maximum 
amount of stain is retained in the wood 
and the effect is not spoiled. Notwith- 
standing this defect, however, these 
stains are really the most practical, most 
lasting and produce the most satisfactory 
results. ; 


FILLERS 


This class of materials may be divided 
into two parts: Liquid fillers and paste 
fillers. 

When liquid fillers were first placed on 
the market, they were offered as substi- 
tues for shellac and at that time the ma- 
terial sold as such was of far better 
quality than most of the so-called liquid 
fillers of today. Today, most of these 
goods are composed of nothing more 
than gloss oil, a little linseed oil, and the 
cheapest pigment it is possible to get. 
All kinds of pigments have been used, 
but the most satisfactory are either as- 
bestine or China clay on account of the 
property these pigments have of remain- 

- ing in suspension. Notwithstanding the 
fact, however, that the general run of 
liquid fillers has deteriorated so much, 
a few of the best manufacturers are pro- 
ducing goods for this purpose which 

really have quality. These goods are 
necessarily made so that they dry very 
hard and firm, carry sufficient pigment 
so as to fill the pores to a certain ex- 
tent and give a surface which is very 
non-absorbent and over which the var- 
nish may be applied in such a way as 
to have a good, full body and luster. 
This class of materials is not recommend- 
ed for use upon floors or for exterior 

purposes on account of its extremely 
hard natures, yet, for certain purposes, 
it serves in a very favorable way, and 

may be recommended. 

The second type of filler is the paste 
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These handsome gentlemen sitting in front of the Ocean hotel are, from left to 


right: Conrad Engel, Frederic C. Andres, Dan T. Daley; standing: R. C. 


William A. Robertson, all super-salesmen. 


filler and by this product we mean one 
sold in paste form and made by mixing 
or grinding together of certain pigments, 
linseed oil and a japan dryer. The func- 
tion of a paste wood filler is to close all 
the pores of the more or less open- 
grained woods, so that, while the sur- 
face becomes non-absorbent, the natural 
beauty is not obscured, and if the wood 
is stained, the filler must not dull the 
transparency of the stain. Therefore, the 
more translucent the filling material, 
the more valuable the product. Con- 
sequently, while barytes, clay, whiting 
and gypsum are still employed on ac- 
count of their cheapness, the ideal ma- 
terial for a filler is silex or silica. Silex 
or silica is really powdered quartz, and 
is a pigment which is extremely trans- 
parent, has considerable “tooth” and 
consequently makes an ideal pigment for 
this purpose. A paste filler is generally 
madeby merely mixing the silica and its 
vehicle, and is received by the consumer 
in paste form. This is reduced with tur- 
pentine, and is then ready for applica- 
tion. A good filler should be dry in 24 
hours, and then sanded and dusted off, 
leaving a surface ready for the applica- 
tion of the material following. 

Fillers are really materials to which 
sufficient attention has not been given, 
and it behooves the architect to see that 
he gets the most translucent fillers possi- 
ble even though the same costs him a 
little more, this extra expense being no 
doubt explained very. largely by the fact 
that the pigment used is more expensive. 
Furthermore, the best grade of fillers al- 
ways contain a good grade of linseed 
oil and a good gum japan, the latter 
serving to harden up and to make 
the filler non-absorbent. Here, again, 
the use of a cheap filler necessarily means 
the use of a material containing a cheap 
japan which will have the effect of re- 
ducing the durability and stability of 
the filler. Colored fillers for various 
modern effects are, of course, made up 
by incorporating certain colors with the 
regular paste filler and some very beau- 
tiful results may be obtained. 


i 
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VARNISHES 


This subject should be divided into two 
parts, as follows: Spirit varnishes and 
oil varnishes. 

After the wood has been properly filled 
it is customary both in architectural and 
industrial work to apply a coat of spirit 
varnish. For many years practically no 
material was used for this purpose but 
shellac. 

Gum shellac as you are no doubt aware 
comes to us very largely from India and 
is a resin produced by the bite or sting 
of certain insects on the small twigs of 
several species of Hast Indian trees. The 
resin appears to be formed from the plant 
sap by the female insect from whose 
body it exudes ultimately burying the in- 
sect and her eggs and forming a thick 
excrescence on the twigs, This is col- 
lected, macerated with warm water to 
extract a dye and the residue (Seed Lac) 
is refined by melting and straining. It is 
then poured in thin films on wooden cyl- 
inders when it hardens and scales off in 
thin flakes and is then called “shellac.” 

Bleached shellac is made by passing a 
stream of chlorine gas into an alkaline 
solution of shellac. There are on the 
market a number of grades of shellac, 
due to the fact that during the melting 
process rosin is added to facilitate the 
melting process, The result is that we 
have a great many products termed shel- 
lac which contain a very large proportion 
of rosin and many which contain abso- 
lutely no gum shellac. 

Due to the extremely high cost of shel- 
lac there has come upon the market a 
large number of shellac substitutes and, 
as with all other varnishes, there are 
many which can be used with a high 
degree of satisfaction and many which 
are absolutely worthless. Most of the 
better grades of shellac are made by dis- 
solving certain spirit copal gums in al- 
cohol. On the other hand, there are a 
large number of shellac substitutes which 
are made on a rosin base or at least con- 
tain a large proportion of rosin so as to 
make a substitute which is satisfactory 
only from the standpoint of price. 
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To my mind, one of the most important 
points in an architect’s specification is 
the question of the character of the 
spirit varnish which is applied over the 
filler; for the reason that just as no 
house can be built with a foundation of 
sand, so no finish should be built up with 
a foundation coat which has no durabil- 
ity, is extremely brittle and has in fact 
no qualities to recommend it except that 
of cheapness. An architect in recom- 
mending a manufacturer’s grade of sub- 
stitute shellac has, of course, the assur- 
ance of the house manufacturing the 
goods that it will be satisfactory. On 
the other hand, as an architect specifies 
“shellac” and does not definitely specify 
as to the grade of shellac, he cannot be 
certain as to the results. It might be 
well to suggest that if an architect de- 
sired that shellac be*used, he would write 
a specification like that of the govern- 
ment which compels the use of a shellac 
containing no rosin nor other adulterants. 
With the extremely high cost of shellac 
at the present time, architects will find it 
well worth their time to consider shellac 
substitutes made by reputable manufac- 
turers for work where it is not necessary 
to secure the very highest grade of finish. 


We now come to the subject of oil var- 
nishes, and in taking up this matter we 
will discuss the various materials used in 
varnish making and follow this with a 
brief description of the process itself, 

Varnish has four main constituent 
parts: 

First: The fossil resins, or gums, as 
they are termed, which give to the var- 
nish its brilliancy and luster and to a 
certain degree its durability. 

Second: The drying oils which render 

the varnish elastic, durable and to a cer- 
tain extent affect the luster. 
i Third: The metallic driers which are 
incorporated with the oils to hasten the 
drying of the varnish film, acting as car- 
eet of oxygen from the air to the drying 
oil. 

Fourth: The volatile solvents which 
aid in the spreading of the varnish upon 
the work. 4 

First we shall take up the various raw 
materials used in making varnish, and 
describe the source from which these va- 
rious materials come, and then later, the 
way in which these materials are used 
in the actual varnish making process. 

_The first of the raw materials to be con- 
sidered are the resins, which are divided 
into three classes. We first have the fos- 
sil resins, which are the exudation of 
trees which existed thousands of years 
ago, the sap having flowed from the trees 
to the ground where it was covered with 
decayed vegetation, etc., and fossilized. 
Second, We have the semi-fossil resins, 
which are the exudation of trees of more 
recent origin, and third, we have the crop 
resins, which are gathered directly from 
the tree, the tree being cut in such a way 
that the sap will flow and this sap is 
hardened by oxidation. 

Zanzibar Animi is a fossil] resin coming 
to us from Zanzibar, on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and is characterized by the 
goose skin effect which we find upon the 
various pieces of gum. The gum is ex- 
tremely hard, and was formerly used in 
the manufacture of our best grade of pi- 
ano varnishes and interior varnishes. It 
was used in the piano varnishes on ac- 
count of the fact that it makes an ex- 
tremely hard varnish, and one which may 
be readily rubbed and polished. It was 
used in the spar varnishes on account of 
the fact that it made a varnish which 
was very durable. This resin is not used 
today on account of the fact that it is 
practically impossible for us to obtain 


sufficient quantities for use in a practical 
way. 
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The next resin is that of the Congo 
Copal, the term Copal being applied to 
the gum found upon the west coast of 
Africa, to differentiate between these and 
the ones found on the east coast of Africa, 
of which the Zanzibar is a type, The 
Congo Copal is very light in color, makes 
a varnish which dries with a good, hard 
film, and is used in large quantities in 
high grade varnishes. For this reason it 
is used in high grade baking varnishes 
and interior varnishes where color is an 
essential feature. 

The Benguela Copal is very similar to 
Congo, coming from the same general dis- 
trict on the west coast of Africa, but dif- 
fers in that the varnishes made from this 
gum are darker. The Benguela is char- 
acterized by the greenish cast which is 
displayed throughout the various pieces 
of gum. 

The Sierra Leone Copal is one of the 
most elastic resins known to the varnish 
maker, For this reason it has been used 
with wonderful success in the pale coach 
and car varnishes and in spar varnishes, 
where elasticity is the most essential fea- 
ture. At the same time it makes a var- 
nish which has a very light color, and 
for this reason it is also very suitable for 
pale baking varnishes and also for var- 
nishes where elasticity is a most impor- 
tant factor. This resin comes to us also 
from the west coast of Africa, coming 
from the district of Sierra Leone. 

The next class of resins is the Kauri, 
coming to us from an entirely different 
region—from New Zealand. Kauri is one 
of the most popular resins in the varnish 
industry on account of the fact that by 
it may be made a most durable varnish, 
and also a varnish which is excellent for 


rubbing and polishing purposes, due to © 


the fact that when this resin is handled 
properly, varnish may be made which has 
less tendency to “‘sweat out” in the proc- 
ess of rubbing than a varnish made with 
other gums. Furthermore, Kauri has 
very good durability, and is consequently 
used in the high grade exterior varnishes. 
Kauri comes to us in various grades, 
ranging greatly in physical character- 
istics and price. The better quality 
Kauri, for instance, costs at the present 
time 90c. per pound, The No. 1 Kauri 
costs 50c. per pound, while the Brown 
Kauri costs 15¢c. per pound, The varnishes 
made with these different grades of Kauri 
have, of course, the same general prop- 
erties, yet differ so considerably that it 
is most important that the grade of gum 
be considered very carefully in the man- 
ufacture of a varnish. 

The manila copal is a type of the 
resins which are termed soft resins, and 
comes to us mostly through the port of 
Manila, being found largely in the East 
Indies. While manila is used a great deal 
in the cheaper interior and medium 
priced varnish, and when handled prop- 
erly some very good results can be ob- 
tained. However, it carries quite a large 
amount of free acid and has the property 
of causing a varnish to have a softer film 
than one made with the kauri or the 
other “harder gums. Manila, like kauri, 
comes to us in various grades, the best 
being the white manila and a cheaper 
grade being the manila nubs, which is a 
form very popular with the varnish manu- 
facturers on account of the fact that the 
manila nubs, being small pieces, are 
much easier to handle than the white 
manila, which comes in extremely large 
pieces. The manila gum is derived from 
one of the most prolific gum-bearing 
trees known, and some of the pieces of 
gum which have been found are very 
large in size, being sometimes two or 
three feet in diameter. 

The damar resin is a gum which is 
probably very familiar, having been used 
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for years in the manufacture of damar 
varnish. Its one important feature is its 
color, and that is about all which we can 
say for it. It has no durability, is very 
soft, and a resin with a very low melting 
point, so that it cannot be used in any 
of our high grade varnishes. Damar 
resin has been used for a great many 
years for the manufacture of white 
enamels and for a considerable lengtl 
off time all the white enamels on the 
market were made upon this basis. To- 
day, however, the highest grade of whit 
enamels contain no damar on account o 
the fact that it is lacking in durability. 
We still, however, have a great many 
cheaper, quicker drying, and less durable 
enamels which are made upon a damar 
base. “it 
The asphaltum is not really a resin, boll 
ing a cross between soft coal and pe- 
troleum, and comes to us largely at the 
present time from Utah. This bituminous 
material is used in the manufacture of 
our black air drying and baking japans, 
being used largely upon iron work. o 
While the above does not describe all 
the resins which are used by the varnish 
maker, yet it gives an idea of the various 
properties which the varnish maker ob- 
tains by using the different grades and 
kinds of resins, and we shall now proceed 
to give a brief description of the various 
ways in which these resins are gathered. 
As mentioned above, these resins are 
formed by a fossilization of the sap, 
which came from trees, which existed 
thousands of years ago, and it is of par- 
ticular interest that many of these resins 
are found as deep in the earth as twenty 
or more feet. { 


The gum digging industry in the early 
days, particularly in New Zealand, was 
for many years carried on in a desul- 
tory manner, with the result that prac- 
tically no gum was procured except that 
which lay on the surface. The gum 
diggers in the olden days would start out 
in the morning with what they termed 
their prodding stick and knapsack on 
their backs and by the use of this stick 
would determine places where the gum 
could be found. They would proceed to 
dig up the gum and carry it with them 
until evening, when they would sit 
around their camp fires and scrape the 
gum and prepare it for the market. To- 
day, however, the gum digger is more like 
our modern miner. He starts off with 
his various prospecting sticks, his spade 
and coarse tooth saw, with which he saws 
around the roots and moss in order to 
unearth the gum. The surface of the 
earth is then dug up and the gum and 
dirt thrown to one side. This digging 
goes on until at times we find diggers 
have proceeded to a depth of twenty feet 
below the surface of the earth in their 
search of gum. The gum is then thrown 
upon a screen, where it is washed and 
the earth and other decayed matter sep- 
arated from it. The gum is then all 
scraped and sorted, and then carried 
down to a general warehouse, where it 
is further sorted and graded. The gum 
is then taken to the brokers’ warehouse 
where it is further sorted by men who 
have wide experience in this line. These 
men start as mere boys, first working 
on the cheaper gums and then they are 
gradually promoted to work on the 
higher grades of gum. This is very im- 
portant work when we realize the varia- 
tions in its price. The gum is then put 
into bins, and from the bins is packed 
in cases, then shipped to foreign ports. 

We now pass on from the subject of 
gums to that of oils, and the first oil 
we shall mention is, of course, linseed 
oil, which is made from the flaxseed 
grown in Canada, United States, Argen-— 


tine, India, and around the Baltic Sea, 
and it is very curious to note that the 
oil from these various parts of the world 
should differ so much, due probably to 
limatic conditions and also to methods 
of harvesting. 

The flax is cut in the field and the 
flaxseed is then separated from the flax 
stalk. This seed, in the case of that grown 
jin our own country, is then carried to 
the various lake ports and comes down 
the lakes in large grain boats. The seed 
is then conveyed from the boats to the 
grain elevator, and is separated accord- 
jing to the various grades and the source 
from which it comes; it is then carried 
by means of large conveyors to the 
rolls. These consist of large steel cor- 
rugated rolls between whicn the seeds 
pass until they are entirely crushed into 
the form of fine powder. This powder 
is then emptied into the tempering ket- 
tle on the first floor, where a certain 
amount of moisture and heat is applied 
by means of steam, the proper amount of 
moisture and the correct temperature be- 
ing judged by the workman, who is very 
expert at this particular trade, gauging 
the temperature and moisture by the feel 
of the seed in his hand. When the pow- 
dered flaxseed is in proper condition, 
the seed passes out under the “former” 
between two camel hair mats. It is then 
placed in the presses, the mats being one 
above the other and when the press is 
entirely set up, a large hydraulic ram 
forces the mats together, pressing out 
the oil from the seed. 

The material left in the press is the 
linseed oil cake, and all the surplus oil 
is found at the edgé of the cake. The 
cake is consequently passed through 4 
trimming machine, which takes off this 
edge and the cake is then baled up ready 
for shipment and the trimmings are sent 
back to go through the process once 
again. This cake is used largely for a 
cattle food, and the largest portion of it 
is sent abroad to Belgium and Holland. 


The oil is then filtered by filter presses; 
passing through filter cloths, and is now 
ready to be filled into the barrels. Thus 
we have our raw linseed oil. The oil 
at this point, however, is not in proper 
condition for use by the varnish maker 
on account of the fact that when heated 
to a temperature of about 450 degrees F., 
mucilaginous material, otherwise known 
as “break,” separates from the oil. Con- 
sequently it is necessary that the linseed 
oil manufacturers further refine the oil, 
which is done by means of various chem- 
icals and mechanical devices in order to 
produce an oil which will meet conditions 
imposed by their customers. At this point 
also the various driers are added to the 
oils in order to prepare the boiled oils 
found upon the market. 

The next oil we shall consider is an oil 
which perhaps is not quite so familiar as 
linseed oil, being our China Wood Oil, 
and oil made from the nuts of the Tung 
tree, a tree indigenous to China, growing 

largely in the interior of China, particu- 
larly along the banks of the Yangtse 
River. These trees bear fruit about the 
size of a small orange, each fruit contain- 
ing five segments, each segment contain- 
ing a kernel. The fruit is roasted over 
a fire, which breaks open the segments, 
the kernels separate and these kernels 
are then placed in the crushing machines. 

The Chinese in the olden days used an 
extremely crude piece of apparatus for 
crushing these kernels, being nothing 
more or less than a large stone, which is 
rolled back and forth in a trough and 
erushes the kernels. A more modern 
erusher consists of a large stone weighing 
‘several tons; this is drawn around within 
‘the circular trough by means of mules, 
horses or other animals, and the kernels, 
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as they are crushed, gradually move to- 
wara the center. It is a very primitive 
means of carrying out these processes, 
but it must be remembered that individ- 
ual Chinamen carry out the process on 
their own farms and therefore the ma- 
chinery cannot be very complex. Tne 
powdered China Wood Oil nuts are then 
tempered and placed between bamboo 
mats and heated over a kettle of boiling 
water until the powdered nuts have 
picked up sufficient moisture and the mats 
are then placed edgewise in the large 
press. This press also is of primiiive 
style, consisting of large mats, and a 
large wooden ram forces the logs between 
which the mats are set edgewise together, 
pressing out the oil. The oil is tnen fil- 
tered together through bamboo cloihs, 
and is then carried down to the China 
Wood Oil broker in large baskets, the 
baskets being lined with a peculiarly oiled 
paper. Each Chinaman carries four bas- 
kets, two being suspended from two sticks 
swung across the shoulders; each basket 
of oil which is purchased is tested and 
its-richness determined. The oil is then 
emptied into the tanks, and from these 
tanks is drawn off into the barrels, in 
which it is shipped to the varnish man- 
ufacturers, China Wood Oil being very 
different from linseed oil, and in fact 
from any of the other oils, we will men- 
tion three of its chief characteristic prop- 
erties. China Wood Oil, when allowed 
to dry by itself on glass instead of drying 
with a clear, transparent film as does lin- 
seed oil, dries with a cloudy, opaque film, 
very much resembling a piece of ground 
glass. Secondly, China Wood Oil when 
heated at a temperature of about 450 de- 
grees F., instead of gradually thickening 
as does linseed oil, it almost instantly 
goes over to a solid jelly. very much re- 
sembling soft rubber. Thirdly, China 
Wood Oil, when placed in a bottle and 
exposed to the light, even though the 
bottle is air tight, will, by the actinic rays 
of the sun be converted to a lard like 
mass. This last property is very easily 
overcome by the heating of the oil. The 
gelatinizing of the oil is also very easily 
taken care of by proper treatment with 
various gums, etc. However, the most 
difficult feature to overcome is that of 
the “dry flat,’ as the varnish maker 
terms it. This is due to a wrinkling of 
the varnish film, and I would add that it 
has cost the varnish maker a great deal 
of money, and they have spent a great 
deal of time in order to overcome this 
very serious drawback. However, after 
years of study, the larger manufacturers 
understand this property thoroughly and 
have overcome it entirely. 

You may ask with all these drawbacks, 
why it is that the varnish maker should 
care to use China Wood Oil at all. In the 
first place, China Wood Oil has two im- 
portant properties which are not found 
in linseed oil. A varnish made with 
China Wood Oil will be very much more 
waterproof than that made with linseed 
oil, In the second place, China Wood 
Oil has the property of causing the var- 
nish to harden very much quicker than 
when linseed oil is used. These two prop- 
erties make China Wood Oil a very im- 
portant and essential feature in certain 
classes of varnishes. On the other hand, 
linseed oil produces in a varnish greater 
elasticity, fuller body and luster, better 
fiowing properties than can be obtained 
with China Wood Oil. In producing a 
varnish, it can readily be seen that it is 
necessary to utilize each of these oils, ac- 
cording to the results desired in the var- 
nish. If, for instance, we desire to pro- 
duce a spar varnish which must needs 
have a maximum amount of elasticity in 
order to stand expansion and contraction 
due to weather conditions. it is necessary 
for us to use the most elastic materials 
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which we can possibly obtain, conse- 
quently linseed oil gives us tor this pur- 
pose the best results. China Wood Oil, 
on the other hand, when used in a spar 
varnish attains its waterproof qualities 
very much quicker upon exposure, will re- 
tain a perfect film only for a short pe- 
riod of time, after which the film deadens, 
cracks and makes an extremely poor sur- 
face for refinishing. The linseed oil var- 
nish, on the other hand, while it dries and 
hardens more slowly and possibly, if 
rained upon, before it has hardened will 
turn white (this whiteness disappearing 
upon its drying cut) yet, at the end of 
about six months, the film will have worn 
evenly and the varnish will have retained 
a good portion of its luster. 

if Wwe now desire to produce a floor var- 
nish, we must bear in mind that the nec- 
essary requisites of a varnish of this 
kind are that it must be very tough, elas- 
tic, waterproof and hard drying. This 
last property meaning that it must not 
soften up in warm, humid weather. In 
designing a floor varnish, we must, of 
course, look to the China Wood Oil for 
our waterproofness and, to a considerable 
extent, our hard drying properties. At 
the same time, we must look to our lin- 
seed oil in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of elasticity in the varnish film. 
This latter property is one which is ex- 
tremely important and which really de- 
termines whether or not a varnish will 
wear down evenly or whether it will 
crack and chip. Most people do not re- 
alize the amount of stress caused by the 
impression of heels on a varnished floor, 
but upon considering this point, you can 
readily understand that it is necessary 
to have the maximum amount of elasticity 
in order to obtain the very best results. 
Thus, you can realize that in making a 
varnish for a definite purpose it is nec- 
essary to use those properties found in 
each of these oils in order to obtain a 
properly balanced product, and this only 
serves to emphasize the importance of 
specifying for definite kinds of work, the 
varnish which has been especially de- 
signed for that purpose. 

We will next take up the subject of tur- 
pentine, which is made from the sap that 
comes from our southern pine trees, 
These trees were formerly cut according 
to the “box method,” that is, a box was 
dug at the base of the three and the bark 
then cut from its side. The sap flowed 
down the side of the tree, ran into the 
box and was emptied from the box into 
a basket, then into barrels in which it 
was carried to the still. Today, however, 
on account of the fact that this method 
shortens the life of the tree, undermines 
its resistance to storms and thus permits 
great losses, we have perfected what is 
known as the “cup and gutter system.” 
That is, the sap runs down the side of 
the tree into a gutter and then from the 
gutter into the cup, thus the tree is not 
wounded, except on its side, and it is 
found that the production of sap is greatly 
increased as well as its quality improved. 
Furthermore, the trees last a great deal 
longer and there is not the danger of the 
entire destruction of forests by wind 
storm. The sap after being gathered from 
the tree is then taken to the still, where, 
a small amount of moisture having been 
added, it is heated in a large copper re- 
tort; the turpentine passes over as a 
vapor, through coils, is condensed and we 
have our gum spirits of turpentine. The 
residue left in the retort is rosin, which 
is subsequently strained, cooled and pre- 
pared for the market. 

The material which I have just de- 
scribed is known to the trade as Gum 
Spirits of Turpentine and it may be well 
to mention the difference between this 
product and Wood Turpentine. Gum spir- 
its of turpentine is, as I have described, 
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made by the distillation of the sap of the 
pine tree, whereas, wood turpentine is 
made by the distillation of the wood it- 
self, usually utilizing for this purpose 
the stumps of pine trees which have 
fallen. Both of these products are very 
similar in chemical constitution and in 
many cases can only be distinguished by 
their odor. It may be of interest to know 
that the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in drawing up their specifications 
for turpentine have adopted a specification 
to which a high grade of wood turpentine 
can conform, based upon the fact that 
the latter, when conforming to this speci- 
fication, is equal in every way to the gum 
spirits, It is important, however, in per- 
mitting the use of wood turpentine, to in- 
sist that it conform to such specifications 
as these, as there are upon the market 
many grades which have entirely differ- 
ent properties and which should under 
no circumstances be used. 

Having discussed the various raw ma- 
terials used in varnish making, we will 
now describe briefly the varnish making 
process. : 

The gum or resins, usually in approxi- 
mately one hundred pound lots, are placed 
in a copper kettle, which stands about 
three feet high and about two and one- 
half feet in diameter, The kettle is then 
rolled upon the fire, the gum melted and 
held there until a certain proportion of 
the gum has been distilled off. At this end- 
point, which is determined by the varnish 
maker, the melt is drawn from the fire 
and the oil, which has been heating in an 
adjacent chimney and which had been 
previously prepared, is emptied into the 
kettle. The gum and oil are then thor- 
oughly stirred together, the kettle being 
run back on the fire and the gum and oil 
heated until thoroughly amalgamated. 
This endpoint is also determined by the 
varnish maker, who has his own particu- 
lar way of judging as to when the melt is 
finished and when the batch is completed. 
The kettle is then withdrawn from the 
fire and allowed to cool, when it is taken 
to the thinning room, where the turpen- 
tine or other thinners are added. 

The varnish is then pumped into cool- 
ers, where it is allowed to cool to a cer- 
tain extent before passing to the filter 
presses which take out all the dirt. This 
is done very carefully in order to take 
out the most minute particles of dirt and 
the varnish is then pumped to the ageing 
tanks, where it is ailowed to age for a 
certain period of time, according to the 
cuality of the varnish. : ; 
. The question of ageing a varnish is 
one which has been given a great deal of 
study, and it has been proved that the 
ageing of varnish does improve it very 
considerably, both as regards its brilli- 
ancy and durability. This is apparently 
due to the fact that the various constit- 
uents of the varnish gradually become 
more and more closely knit together, 
which results in the improvement of the 
varnish. 

While the matter of ageing is one which 
has in many cases been very much over- 
drawn, yet at the same time all manu- 
facturers of the highest grade varnishes, 
even at the cost of tying up their capital, 
deem it sufficiently important to age their 
varnishes from one month to twelve 
months, according to the character, grade 
and composition of the varnish. The 
completion of the ageing process is de- 
termined by tests made upon the varnish 
itself, After the varnish has been prop- 
erly aged, it is then pumped to the filling 
tanks, from which i+ is drawn into the 
can or package, which is then labelled, 
and we have our finished product ready 
for the market. 

ENAMELS 


In order. to cover this. subject fully, it 
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will be necessary not only to consider the 
products that are termed “enamels,” but 
also allied products, such as enamel un- 
dercoatings, etc. We can, I believe, very 
logically divide this subject into two 
parts: Architectural Enamels and In- 
dustrial Enamels. 

By architectural anamels are under- 
stood enamels and allied products which 
are used for the finishing of high grade 
work, such as is generally found in pri- 
vate homes, etc. 

By industrial enamels, we mean those 
products which are used for the finishing 
of wall work, etc., in factories and indus- 
trial buildings of all kinds. : 

We shall consider first the architectural 
enamels and at the start state that by 
an enamel we mean a product made by 
the combination of pigments and a var- 
nish vehicle so as to form a product such 
that it may be used as a finishing coat. 
The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials defines an enamel as a special 
form of paint which, when spread in a 
thin film, flows out to a smooth coat and 
dries to a smooth, glossy, relatively hard, 
permanent, solid when exposed to the 
air. An enamel always contains pigment 
and has considerable hiding power and 
color. Some enamels dry to a flat or 
eggshell finish instead of a gloss finish, 
Generally speaking we would consider 
the difference between an enamel and a 
paint that the enamel is made by the 
combination of pigment and varnish, 
whereas the paint is made by the com- 
bination of pigment and oils, although 
there may be drawn, of course, many 
exceptions to this definition. 

Generally speaking, in all cases the 
method of manufacture is the same—the 
proper pigments having been selected, 
they are ground in a varnish vehicle to 
form a heavy paste. This heavy paste 
is then reduced with sufficient varnish 


to make the enamel workable or, in case 


of eggshell enamels, may be reduced with 
varnish and additional thinner, or in 
the case of flat enamels, may be reduced 
with a thinner such as turpentine or tur- 
pentine substitute. 

We will not endeavor to describe com- 
pletely the various pigments which are 
used in enamels. However, we will say 
briefly a little as to the principal pig- 
ments which are used in white enamels. 
In all the highest grade architectural 
enamels, especially those of the gloss and 
most of the eggshell, the principal pig- 
ment is zinc oxide. Zine oxide is a pig- 
ment which comes on the market in 
various grades, although on high grade 
enamels, only the green or the white seal 
are considered suitable as pigments for 
the reason that other grades have not 
the pure white color which is necessary. 
Zine oxide is an ideal enamel pigment 
for the reason that it is very light in 
weight and consequently stays well in 
suspension. Furthermore, it is an ac- 
tive pigment, combining with the varnish 
vehicle to form a coat which will have 
a good luster and furthermore, on ac- 
count of its chemical activity, an enamel 
may be produced which has wonderfully 
good covering properties. On account of 
the chemical activity of zine oxide it is 
necessary to use a great deal of care in 
the selection of the varnish vehicle for 
the reason that when zine oxide is com- 
bined with many varnishes, particularly 
those with a china wood oil base, the 
enamel will thicken up and become un- 
suited for use. 

Lithopone is a pigment which is being 
used today in some enamels, although 
not in the highest grade of enamel, for 
the reason that it has remarkably good 
covering properties, has good color and 
is an excellent pigment. However, it 
does not tend to combine with the var- 
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nish vehicle in such a way as to produce 
the luster found in a zine enamel. It 
rather has a tendency to dull down th a 
luster of the enamel and, on account aq 
this tendency has been used very ee 
in eggshell and flat enamels. Further- 
more, considerable difficulty has alwa 

been experienced with lithopone in th 

it has a radical tendency to turn gray 
in the sunlight, a reaction due to the 
actinic rays of the sun. ¥ 


flat whites as they are termed, all being 
comparatively inert and used on account — 
of their price in many cases to cheapen 
the product, whereas other manutaec- 
turers use them for different scientific 
reasons. 4 


Many manufacturers use asbestine oll 
account of the fact that it helps suspend — 
the pigment, although any quantity of 
this material in a paint will hinder the | 
flowing. Other manufacturers use silica — 
on account of the fact that it assists in 
the flowing and where a considerable — 
quantity of zine is used does increase the 
durability and the tenacity of the ma- 
terial. Whiting is used many times to 
increase the flowing properties of a paint 
and China clay is also used for this rea-_ 
son, and in order to improve the working 
properties of the product. 7 

An enamel product should be judged — 
more by what it does than by its com- 
position, for manufacturers are learning — 
today that many of the pigments which 
were held as adulterants a few years ago — 
really have good reason for being in high 
grade enamel and enamel products and 
the architect in specifying enamel will 
do far better to consider the service that — 
an enamel will give rather than its actual _ 
composition. $4 

Eggshell and flat enamels are usually 
manufactured by using a sufficient quan- — 
tity of pigment so that the pigment pre- — 
dominates over the varnish vehicle in — 
such a way that the pigment comes to 
the surface, so to speak, and gives the 
semigloss or dull effect. Other eggshell 
and ‘flat enamels are produced by the use 
of a vehicle such that it in itself has a 
tendency to dry out with a semi-gloss — 
finish, which process does not necessitate © 
the use of so much pigment and is really 
a more reliable product. 4 

The subject of undercoatings for use 
with enamels is one which is really — 
covered by the subject of flat enamels 
in that an enamel carrying, a large 
amount of pigment and having as good 
flowing properties as is possible, drying — 
out either flat or with a slight sheen — 
and manufactured in exactly the same 
way as is described above under the sub- 
ject of flat enamels, is what is termed © 
undercoating. i 

However, for architectural work, two 
kinds of underccating are generally mar- | 
keted—a regular enamel undercoating 
such as would be used on wood sur- 
faces and an undercoating designed es- 
pecially for use on cement, brick, etc., 
where it is necessary to use a special 
undercoating to resist the alkali in 
cement. Undercoatings of the former 
type are usually made on a lithopone base, ~ 
whereas, undercoatings for use on cement 
should be made on a zine base, for zine 
combined with a varnish vehicle pro- 
duces a material which is very resistant © 
to the alkali. 

In undercoatings as in enamels the 
architect should, to my mind, refrain — 
from specifying the composition of the | 
material, but specify as to what the ma- 
terial shall accomplish. 

Passing from the subject of architec- 
tural enamels, we wish to say a few — 
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ds on industrial enamels, or what are 
ommonly termed ‘mill whites.” 

These products are usually of three 
inds: Gloss, eggshell, and flat. 

The flat is used as an undercoating 
vith the gloss and eggshell. In all three 
f these materials, lithopone is usually 
‘sed as the basic pigment. The pre- 
‘ominating feature in these products is 
he permanency of the white. That is, 
he ideal is a mill white which does not 
urn yellow upon standing. Generally 
peaking, these products are not. made 
vith the same degree of care as archi- 
‘ectural enamels. In many cases the 
‘rinding is not done as carefully and the 
‘uster of the gloss enamel is seldom as 
jigh or as permanent as with the archi- 
‘ectural enamel. 

A very important feature with an in- 
lustrial enamel is its working proper- 
ies. 

On account of the high cost of. labor, 
isually only two coats are recommended 
‘or industrial work, although it is an es- 
‘ablished fact that far better work would 
le secured if three coats were used so 
as to enable the use of a primer, especial- 
‘yy on new work. 

_ However, practice has established that 
two coats is sufficient and two coats is 
generally specified. 

One exception to this is the finishing 
of new concrete and cement where it is 
absolutely necessary for a special coating 
to be applied as a primer before the un- 
dercoating and enamel, if work of a per- 
manent nature is to be secured, for the 
reason that otherwise free alkali will at- 
tack violently the mill white and cause 
disintegration and discoloration in a 
yery short time. 

The above does not treat in any great 
detail of these various products, but- we 
trust it will be of assistance to archi- 
tects in making specifications, and in 
concluding I wish to particularly call 
their attention again to the fact that in 
specifying, an architect should look to 
the service which a product gives rather 
than to the actual chemical analysis. 
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PAST International _ President 
P Charles Greenhalgh, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Schulz, reported on the 
meetings of the International executive 
board. He reviewed the work done 


at the Waukegan meeting, and called 
attention to the progressive work of 
the International board during the 
year. He especially praised the work 
of the International ways and means 
committee, with Past President H. W. 
Rubins, Past President Neil Muir- 
head, and Edward C. Beck, in pre- 
‘senting a budget plan. 

It was decided to send Mr. Witt to 
Battle Creek, Michigan, to represent 
New Jersey at the International 
board meeting in the event that Mr. 
Schulz was unable to attend, Mr. 
Greenhalgh stating that some impor- 
tant business at home would prevent 
him from being in attendance. 


Mr. Rapp’s Address 

PSHE Thursday session opened as 
1 usual with Mr. Udall at the 
piano, who played the national anthem 
While the delegates stood and sang. 
The first speaker was Alfred C. Rapp, 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass com- 
‘pany. His subject was “The Donald- 
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son System of Estimating.’ His ad- 
dress was as follows: 


i has been the good fortune of the 
writer of this paper to have had an 
extended personal acquaintance with Mr. 
W. H. B. Donaldson, master painter, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, a member of the 


‘Minnesota State Association of Master 


Painters, and the author of the “Esti- 
mating System” bearing his name. 

The completed system as presented to 
you today, is the result of much study 
and investigation on the part of Mr. 
Donaldson. It has been adopted by the 
Minnesota State Association of Master 
Painters and is worthy of consideration 
and adoption by the craft everywhere 
as a standard, not alone for estimating 
the cost of painting, but also to be 
brought forward as the basis for settle- 
ment of disputes with owner, architect, 
or contractor. 


The master painters of the country are 
under obligation to Mr. Donaldson for 
calling attention to the lax methods of 
estimating the cost of painting. For in- 
stance, a master painter will sometimes 
go into an office building, hotel, or school 
building; look over the rooms and esti- 
mate that a certain number of men will 
do a certain number of rooms per day 
and that each man will use, say two gal- 
lons of paint per day. Then he will 
estimate the halls are equal to so many 
rooms and his estimate is made. Or 
again, an estimate is asked on the paint- 
ing of a large building on the exterior, 
he will estimate so many swing stretches, 
1equiring a certain time for each stretch, 
with each man using so much paint. Or 
in another case, an estimate is requested 
for painting a large residence, he will 
walk around the building, estimating that 
each side will cost so much with the 
odds and ends, like bays, porch railings, 
etc., thrown in. 

Methods of estimating, such as out- 
lined above, are very prevalent in some 
parts of the country. We might name 
this system as the “Measuring of Your 
Men System” or guessing system in place 
of measuring the job. 

Limited time will not permit the 
writer to t..e up a study of the system 
in detail. There are two important fac- 
tors used by Mr. Donaldson that must 
be worked out to an intelligent con- 
clusion by the master painter before he 
can use the system successfully. These 
factors are the ‘Productive Hour” or 
labor cost and the “Material Cost.” 

The “Productive Hour,” or labor cost 
is based on the number of square yards 
of a given surface a man will paint per 
hour. If you have never made your own 
tests to arrive at a definite conclusion 
as to the surface a man will paint in a 
given time, you will not be able to use 
the system successfully. The writer 
would suggest, even if you do not in- 
tend to adopt the system, that you fa- 
miliarize yourself thoroughly on this 
point. When making the test, don’t do 
the work yourself, you are too much in- 
terested and will do more yardage than 
any of your men. Don’t try it with your 
best men, the result will not be correct, 
rather the test with your average men, 
the ones who are only interested in 
watching the clock and wishing for quit- 
ting time, for these are the bulk of 
your men and it is on them you are de- 
pending for the average day’s work. In 
other words, don’t fool yourself, but get 
a fair average and use this in making 
up your estimates. It will be up to you 
to make these tests often enough and on 
various surfaces and under varied condi- 
tions. For instance, in a new building 
with the rooms clear, walls and ceilings 
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can be done much more quickly than 
where the rooms are occupied and furni- 
ture and goods must be moved about 
and protected. Exteriors present differ- 
ent conditions, the residence of one style 
of architecture requiring less time for 
scaffolding than the more ornate, but 
the Same question comes up, how much 
will the man do per hour under each 
condition, and with this information you 
will find the average, 

The “Material Cost,” the other factor, 
with which we are dealing, constitutes 
from twenty-five to forty per cent. of 
the cost of a painting job and should be 
analyzed just as closely as labor cost. 
Different surfaces require different 
treatment; for instance, sand finished 
plastered walls require more paint than 
smooth plaster; stucco or cement work 
requires more paint than wooden struc- 
tures. When varnish or enamel is ap- 
plied, if the temperature goes to 50° 
or lower, more varnish or enamel will 
be required than if the temperature 
were higher. These are a few of the 
factors that enter into “Material Cost.” 
that tend to upset the master painter 
using, a fixed rule of procedure, unless 
he swings to the side favorable to his 
profit account. The writer would sug- 
gest that careful tests under varied con- 
ditions be made of the spreading power 
of his material. A very conclusive test 
can be made if, when working on the 
job with the paint thinned, and work- 
ing properly, pour one quart of the paint 
into a clean bucket and this quart to 
be used on the work apart from the rest 
of the work, the entire quart to be used 
and then the surface that has been cov- 
ered, be measured. If such a test is 
made several times on various kinds of 
surfaces, you will soon be equipped with 
sufficient authoritative data on material 
cost to meet any condition. 

Much has been said in our association 
meetings on overhead, like the tax col- 
lector and undertaker, it is with us al- 
ways, if we forget to carry it into the 
Donaldson System, or any other system, 
it will, in the final analysis, devour that 
part known as profit, before our eyes. 

In conclusion, a careful study of the 
Donaldson System will convince the av- 
erage master painter that adoption of 
this method of estimating will enable 
him to conduct his business in a more 
definite, intelligent manner. It will give 
him a greater appreciation of the value 
of his work, and most important of all, 
will result in greater financial returns. 


Mr. Thibaut Speaks 


Richard E. Thibaut, president of the 
R. E. Thibaut Company, Inc., of New- 
ark, spoke on “The Wall Paper In- 
dustry, Its Present Accomplishments 
and Its Future.” 


President Schaefer’s Address 
66 O-OPERATION” was _ the 
subject of a paper by Otto 
G. Schaefer, president of the Travel- 
ers’ Association of Paint and Allied 
Trades of New Jersey, on Friday 
morning, and it was followed by a 
lively discussion in which most of the 
delegates took part, all agreeing that 
Mr. Schaefer had offered “food for 
thought that would bear fruit.” Mr. 

Schaefer’s address was as follows: 
URING President Lincoln’s cam- 
paign for president, we are told 


every newspaper had some plan _ to 
present. Lincoln listened patiently to all 
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of them, as was his remarkable nature 
and then said: “Some years ago there 
was a man traveling on horseback 
through Kansas. There were few settle- 
ments and no roads and he lost his way. 
As night came on a terrific thunderstorm 
arose; peal on peal of thunder and flash 
on flash of lightning. The thunder shook 
the earth and darkness prevailed. A 
tremendous crash of thunder brought the 
man to his knees and terrified, he prayed, 
‘O Lord, it it is all the same to you, give 
us more light and less noise.’ ”’ 

The anecdote bespeaks my mind today. 
You, as master painters and we, as sales- 
men do not want noise. We want action. 
Through your kindness in affording the 
medium of these conventions, my pred- 
ecessors have expressed the views of the 
salesmen particularly respecting better 
co-operation. I have never attended a 
gathering of master painters that I have 
not heard one of your craft express the 
same wish. Plan after plan has been 
suggested, but do we really get down 
to one of real inter-relationship? 


In my effort to formulate one, I am 
again reminded of another story in the 
life of Lincoln. ‘A party of men went 
out hunting for wild board,’ said Lin- 
coln, “but the game came upon them 
unawares and all save one, scampering 
away, climbed trees. The lone one seized 
the animal by the ears and undertook to 
hold him. Finding his strength giving 
away he cried to his companions in the 
trees, ‘Boys, come down and help me 
let go.’” 

Now, gentlemen, let us get down to it 
and see what effort has been made by the 
manufacturers and representatives this 
past year to advance the interests of the 
master painters and to what extent the 
master painters responded. I speak now 
of my personal experience and observa- 
tion. The outstanding feature was the 
partial payment plan. It is not my pur- 
pose at this time to advocate the plan, 
but it serves to demonstrate the utter 
indifference of co-operation, by the 
thorough lack of interest on the part of 
master painters in the meetings de- 
signed for the purpose of explaining it. 

You may .have reasons and I’ll admit 
for the sake of argument, good ones, for 
not favoring it. But time, money and 
physical effort was not spared to gather 
the best talent the country affords, to 
properly present the plan in detail. Many 
of the best minds in the trade had given 
careful thought to it before releasing it 
for general consideration. The meetings 
were open to full discussion. Experienced 
men were there to explain, or if you had 
reasons against, they were desired and 
welcomed. The trade press gave large 
and full space of the time and place of 
the meetings and notices were liberally 
distributed throughout New Jersey and 
Greater New York for the meeting, which 
was held at a convenient place in New 
York, the Commodore Hotel, and was 
held in the evenings for the convenience 
of the master painters, and you could 
count on one hand the master painters 
who attended. Does this indicate a 
proper spirit of co-operation? Are the 
manufacturers and their representatives 
not entitled to at least a little respectful 
consideration for the propositions they 
spend their money and time in evolving 
for your benefit, equally as much as their 
own? Further, and let us talk straight 
from the shoulder, do you support moral- 
ly and materially those who stand 
shoulder to shoulder with you? We 
salesmen at our meetings, thought per- 
haps there was a valid excuse for non- 
attendance at the New York meeting and 
some felt we ought to give the “Save 
the Surface” film in Newark, but from 
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our past experience, we decided it would 
be so poorly patronized we ought to give 
Ibi, hie 

Why don’t you men at your meetings 
think up something which will be a help 
to the trade? 
do not rest entirely in the manufacturers 
and their representatives. Put a little 
pep in your meetings—start something 
and see how willingly we will support 
and back you up. Get the ‘‘Save the Sur- 
face” picture, say, and arrange for a 
public performance. Try it from your 
side once and see how we will back you. 
Get up some sort of a meeting for a get- 
together once in a while, and through 
this medium get acquainted with the 
right sort of fellows to do business with 
and you won’t get stuck so badly as 
some of you can entail to your sorrow. 

I don’t say you must confine your 
business to those concerns who contribute 
to your treasury as associate members. 
If I did I would be stifling the other fel- 
low who, though small, may be deserv- 
ing and whose treasury may not afford 
it. I realize New Jersey is not the only 
place one has to do business in and also 
that there are other associations, so a 
policy of that kind would be unfair to 
the ambitious and perhaps deserving. At 
such meetins I propose, and it is not 
an unreasonable proposition, you can at 
least learn who the right sort of people 
are and differentiate accordingly. It is 
not the man with the big pocketbook 
who is the best fellow. He may be the 
meanest sort and biggest detriment to 
our mutual interest, but what I ask is 
that you plan so you can learn to know 
the mean man whether he is big or little. 

I think I have said enough—now lets 
pray for less noise and more light. 
Amen. 


The Election of Officers 


HE report of the resolutions com- 
mittee which approved the pro- 
posal to increase the annual dues to 
the State association to three dollars 
per member and the establishment of 
a budget system for the organization 
was approved, and was followed by 
the annual election of officers. The 
ticket as presented by the committee 
on nominations was elected, the only 
contest being the nomination of Mat- 
thew Willem for International Board 
member, to oppose the present repre- 
sentative, Frank M. Schulz. The 
final vote was announced as 183 for 
Mr. Schulz to fifty-four for Mr. 
Willem. 

Charles Greenhalgh, past president 
eft the International association, was 
made installing officer, with B. F. 
Davis, of Jersey City, and George N. 
Bell, as marshals. In the absence of 
Mr. Stopper, Mr. Charles Hecht re- 
ceived the emblem of his office as his 
proxy. Each of the new officers 
promised his best effort for the or- 
ganization during the coming year. 


The Baseball Game 


HE fourth baseball game for the 

J. J. Hockenjos cup was played 
Thursday afternoon on the Asbury 
Park Athletic Field, between the 
Salesmen and the Master Painters. 
The Salesmen won by a score of 17 
to 16, making the series a tie, two 


The brains of the trade — 


- ss 
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games having been won by each team, 
The teams lined us as follows: 


SALESMEN. MASTE 
McAllister, c. Rhovweak PANT 
McMoran, p. Canfield, p. 

@uirk, 1b. Van Wagener, 1b. 
Morrow, 2b. Cosler, 2b. 

Erlich, 3b. Stopper, 3b. 

Welte, s.s. Edgar, s.s. u 
Murtha, 1.f. Russell, 1.f. : 
Engel, c.f. Navels, c.f. 

Jacobus, r.f. Roth, r-.f. . 


The score by innings was as follows: 


ae 1 2) 34) Gaene 
alesmén  ...",.. 4, 2s 5 ee —e 
Painters ../:.... 0 ire 3 3 ; 16 


The umpire was W. H. GC n 
Ocean Hotel, ee ae 


The Entertainments 


HE entertainments for the week 

were of a high order. Wednes- 

day night the entertainment committee 

of the Master Painters and Decorators 

association, provided an evening of 

music, dancing, together with profes- 
sional magicians. 


The associate members arranged a 
very successful evening of dancing and 
entertainment for Thursday, which 
was given in the large dining room of 
the Ocean hotel. Their guests sat at 
tables, with a space in the center 
cleared for dancing, which inter- 
spersed numbers offered by profes- 
sional talent. At midnight a supper 
was served. It was agreed that the 
evening, which was called “Gala 
Night,” was not misnamed. The com- 
mittee having the affair in charge was 
as follows: 


Walter Dennison. 
J. G. Buch. 
Otto Schaefer. 


Frank Van Houten. 
Wm. MacMoran. 
Harrison C. Morrow. 


PRATT & LAMBERT PROFITS 
GAIN 


; Pratt & Lambert, Inc.,, reports net prof- 
its for the first six months of 1925 of 
$566,812, after all deductions for depre- 
ciation, bonuses and Federal taxes. This, 
compared with net profits for the same 
period last year of $412,838, shows an in- 
crease of profits of 87 percent, which 
pear takes care of the full year’s divi- 
ends, 


The company retired nearly $1,000,000 
of preferred stock in the early spring, 
and is carrying cash balances of about 
$500,000 without any bank indebtedness. 

Although more widely known for its 
architectural varnishes and enamels, 
which are sold to dealers and painters, 
Pratt and Lambert sales to industrial 
users are large. Among the first to en- 
gage in the production of nitrocellulose 
lacquers, the company’s vitraloid bus- 
iness is showing a splendid increase from 
month to month, and three of the large 
automobile manufacturers are now fin- 
ishing their products with this lacquer, 


W. H. McCOY IMPROVES 


Will H. McCoy, New England jobbing 
trade representative of the Murphy Var- 
nish Company, is recovering from an 
operation which he recently was obliged 
to undergo. This is the third operation 
since last November, and the surgeons 
are very optimistic and believe this will 
be the last. They report most excellent 
recovery from this operation, and look 
for rapid and complete restoration of 
their patient’s health. About September 
1, they say, he will be back on the job 
once more. 


gr _ 
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Successful Convention in Ohio 


Master Painters and Decorators Association of the Buckeye State Maintains Long 


Established Reputation for 


Constructive 


Program 


of Interesting 


Addresses—William S$. Goldshodt, of Dayton, New President 


tion of the Master Painters 

and Decorators’ Association of 
Ohio was up to the high standard 
that has been long the rule in that or- 
ganization. From the opening session, 
on Tuesday, July 21, until the final 
meeting on Friday, July 24, there was 
no lack of interest in the proceedings 
of the association. 

General Secretary Carl H. Dabel- 
stein, of the International association, 
was the guest of the convention on the 
opening day, and discussed at length 
the affairs of that organization. 

William S. Goldshodt, of Dayton, 
was elected president for the coming 
year, with William Downie, of Cleve- 
land, vice-president. Secretary-Treas- 
urer Conrad Krause, of Cleveland, was 
re-elected, a tribute to his long years 
of careful and efficent service. 

It was voted that the 1926 conven- 
tion shall be held in Cedar Point, this 
being the eighteenth year that the 
Ohio delegates have voted to meet at 
the famous resort on Lake Erie. 


a: thirty-fourth annual conven- 


The Opening Session 
RESIDENT Edward L. Bolce, of 
Cincinnati, called the first ses- 
sion to order at 2 o’clock, Tuesday 
afternoon. The roll call of officers 


was responded to by the following: 
President, Edward L. Bolce; vice- 
president, Wm. S. Goldshodt; secre- 
tary, treasurer and organizer, Conrad 
Krause ; trustees, from manufacturers, 
mG. Isham, C. W. Cadle, SB. 
Goulding: trustees, from active mem- 
bers, H. C. Schubert and Adam Mc- 
Kee; past presidents, Conrad Krause, 
Joel Kennedy, George D. Cornell. 

Local associations were represented 
by delegates from Akron, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Elyria, 
Steubenville, Tiffin, Toledo, Lima, 
Warren and Youngstown. 

After the invocation by the Rev. 
Louis Hershon, of Grace Episcopal 
church, of Sandusky, the convention 
was welcomed by Earl C. Krueger, 
former prosecuting attorney of Erie 
county, Ohio. John G. Isham then 
outlined the program of entertainment 
for the week. In behalf of the ladies 
of the convention, Mrs. Conrad 
Krause, president of the Ohio Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary, was introduced and 
spoke as follows: 

“T am going to try to make the 


tee 


Ohio Association 
Elects New Officers 


At State Convention 


President 
WILLIAM S. GOLDSHODT...... Dayton 
Vice-President 
WiILLTANM DOWNIE... ..--./-.- Cleveland 


Secretary-Treasurer 
CONRAD KRAUSE.........->- Cleveland 


Trustees—A ctive 
LAWRENCE T. WELLMEIER.. . Dayton 


126, Wes ASG 54 1) SP Pe ae ae cee Cleveland 
PROPANE UG OG OND ee ee olece on Cleveland 
Trustees—Associate 
baie IN, ate Mid WDUEE 6 oe olneerorooae e Cleveland 
A fa She BSH ee RE. AS ere Cincinnati 
Bln Nips OU. 1 3 UR its <1, Sigs oc none o Cleveland 
Delegates to International 
CONRAD KRAUSE...........-- Cleveland 
HaCuS@E UB MR acces «ce 0- Cleveland 
lie AIG. TBA ON SS ec cate cas ek ONO Oc a Akron 
Alternates 
JOHN HEINIGER...........- Cleveland 
Ghee t Somp hs 2 oy PY AN D0 2 A GA CU be ac ear gga Columbus 
CHARLES W. BAKER........-.- Elyria 


SS 


auxiliary a success. We have had 
quite a number of the ladies regis- 
tered today, and we hope to assist you 
in your work, and I am sure the ladies 
have all taken an interest in it, and 
I am sure I will try to do all that I 
can to help it along, and we welcome 
all new members and those that joined 


last year. This is our second annual 
convention, and we wish to greet 
them.” 


The President’s Address 
The next order of business was the 
annual address of the president, which 
was presented by Mr. Bolce, as fol- 
lows: 


Wane. - to this convention ; 

the thirty-fourth of this or- 
ganization, the thirty-fourth display 
of progress of this group of business 
men, the thirty-fourth demonstration 
of faith in the founders of this asso- 
ciation. 

Often have I as a younger member 
of this group pondered over the sta- 
bility of that group of older, staid 
men, who form the bulwark, the 
power and unfailing energy of this 


association. The gray heads who al- 
ways toe the mark. The staunch 
Krause, staunchest and most reliable 
of secretaires, who never fails or 
misses fire on any occasion, no matter 
how suddenly it may come up or un- 
surmountable it may seem. To at- 
tempt to eulogize them sufficiently 
would be mere blasphemy. Suffice it 
by calling them all “The Gibraltars of 
this association.” 

The past fiscal year has been one 
full of peculiar business twists, plac- 
ing every business in an undefinable 
position. One in which it has been 
impossible to forecast good or bad 
periods ahead. This year was her- 
alded as containing a great volume of 
accrued business activity; and quite 
to the contrary, it has been one of the 
poorest years since the war. Nor have 
we been alone in this for my ob- 
servations have shown that generally 
we were the least affected—that is— 
considering us as a part of the build- 
ing industry. 

Conditions at the time I am writ- 
ing this show a slight but persistent 
betterment. A movement that I trust 
will continue. Let us hope we have 
reached the bottom and are on the 
upward curve with better times ahead. 

But with all of this, our business 
today is more full of vision than any 
other. Every time we look about us 
we see something new. Either a new 
salesman or a new product. If the 
energy on the part of those attempt- 
ing to produce something new for us 
could only be added to the energy in 
us, what a happy lot we would be. 

And then the new system of the 
painless extraction of money; the 
partial payment plan. A new field 
for good painters with a sure means 
of payment. I have heard this plan 
scoffed at by some as being beneath 
the dignity of an established con- 
tractor. That it places the business 
done on a false economic basis; but I 
wonder how many bought their first 
home on the partial payment plan? 
How many better men and families 
have been built on a financed home? 
This plan, gentlemen, is sound, moral- 
ly, and financially, and I most sin- 
cerely press it upon your attention for 
consideration. 

And now, about the association. To 
me, an association, such as this, con- 
sisting of a number of local groups 
or individuals, can never be expected 
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to extend itself beyond the power of 
the groups or individuals belonging 
to it. Its function should primarily 
consist of assimilating and distributing 
information; or organizing new 
groups, securing new ideas and re- 
newing the energy of the old groups. 
Bevond this scope there is danger. 

This strength or power, or what- 
ever else you choose to call it in the 
individual or group, is a thing I wish 
to stress strongly. Therein is the 
business end; the one that should 
always be the most active. These 
locals are close relations, more like 
brothers and sisters, where it is possi- 
ble to meet every day; while here we 
meet like cousins home for the holi- 
days. There, in the local, where the 
closest of bonds exist in a field to be 
muchly worked, it holds more in store 
for the good of the whole industry 
than any other. I ask that you con- 
sider a recommendation encouraging 
the locals to more action, more mem. 
bers, more everything for a bigger 
and better association. 

In passing, I regret that for a‘ time 
this must be my last year in associa- 
tion work. New fields of endeavor, 
my business has entered into, press 
too heavily on time to. make possible 
anv outside connections. 

To the officers and committees, I 
desire to express my appreciation of 
their support and to all of you the 
hope that this convention will give you 


a full measure of health, wealth and 
happiness. 


Vice-President Goldshodt appointed 
as a committee on the president’s ad- 
dress C. W. Baker, John Heiniger 
and Lawrence F. Wellmeier, 

President Bolce then appointed the 
following committees : 


Auditing 
J. E. ALYARD. 
C. F. BOCKOFF. 
HERMAN C. HOEFER. 


Memorial 
JOEL KENNEDY. 
FRED HPPLE. 


Resolutions 
CHARLES BRAUNER. 
L. W. BECK. 
THEODORE FUCHS. 


Nominating 
WILLIAM DOWNIE. 


DAVID BERL. 
C. W. BAKER. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Krause then read his re- 
port as follows: 


pes is my fifth annual report as your 

secretary-treasurer and organizer. 
The many details connected with the 
office have been performed to the best of 
my efforts and ability, 

Immediately after our last convention, 
the membership was revised and printed 
in the directory, which has become a 
most creditable feature of our associa- 
tion. This can be proven by the numer- 
ous calls from our active and associate 
members, who have found its value in re- 
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ferring to the names therein. I heartily 
recommend that the publication of the 
directory be continued. 

Our membership, according to last 
year’s directory consisted of 242 active, 
64 associate and 12 salesmen members, 
practically all in good standing, We also 
have one life and two honorary members. 

From the returns thus far, our mem- 
bership this year will be materially in- 
creased, <A letter addressed to the sec- 
retary of the locals, requesting their re- 
vised lists, has been answered by seven 
locals with creditable results, It is my 
earnest hope that before the close of this 
convention the total membership may be 
announced. 

It is my sad duty to announce the 
death of three active and two associate 
members, Past-President Samuel _ D. 
Hunter, of Steubenville, Charles M. Mc- 
Cune and Harvy L. Koogler, of Dayton, 
also W. W. Johnston of the National Lead 
Company, and L. N. Gibbons of the Ball 
Chemical Company. We realize with 
profound sorrow the loss of our departed 
brothers and that they will not be with 
us this year, ; 

On December 18 the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees was held at Hotel 
Warner, Warren, Ohio. The entire board, 
as well as several ex-presidents, active 
and associate members were present. The 
program of this our thirty-fourth annual 
convention, was formulated at that time. 
Since then your entertainment commit- 
tee, with the cooperation of the ladies of 
the Ohio Auxiliary have been active in 
arranging a program of entertainments 
which we hope will please you all. The 
committee hopes that everyone has come 
provided with their costume to take part 
in the entertainment this evening. Come 
dressed as boys and girls, for that is 
what we should be after the sessions of 
our convention. 

After our board meeting at Warren 
on December 18 your organizer called a 
meeting of the Warren contractors, which 
resulted in the reorganization of that lo- 
cal, ten members of which are affiliated 
with our association. The entire board 
was present and generously assisted in 
the movement. 

On April 9 your organizer, in company 
with S. B. Goulding, L. W. Forney and H. 
C. Sandburg, was successful in organizing 
a local with eight members at Zanesville, 
who have voted to become affiliated with 
our association, Other new members se- 
cured during the year were Crandall and 
Bryan of New London and A. D. Pitcher 
of Conneaut. 

At the International eonvention held 
at Des Moines in February, Illinois was 
presented with the winning cup for se- 
curing the largest number of new mem- 
bers, Ohio should win that cup at our 
next convention. Your organizer ear- 
nestly requests the cooperation of every 
member in securing this result. 


Secretary Krause also presented a 
detailed report of the International 
convention, which was held last Feb- 
ruary, at Des Moines, for which he 


was voted the thanks of the conven- 
tion. 


Mr. Dabelstein Speaks 


General Secretary Carl H. Dabel- 
stein, on the suggestion of Past Presi- 
dent Joel Kennedy, of Cincinnati, was 
invited to address the convention. Mr. 
Dabelstein responded as follows: 

] WAS very pleased to receive a letter 

from “your worthy secretary, Mr. 
Krause, saying that an invitation was 
extended to me to visit the Ohio State 
convention. I replied stating that if time 
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and opportunity permitted, I would b 
here. Time and opportunity have ] 
mitted, and I am only sorry that it d 
not permit me to stay longer. [I 
obliged to leave tonight as I have an 
convention later on in the week 
tend. This is only the third one for th 
week. It is unfortunate that they ¢ 
not spread over a little more. ‘ 

I know from the meeting yesterd 
is the regret of our president and 
president that they cannot be her 
personally extend to you the good w 
of the International association, a 
left them behind in Michigan. Mich 
also, has a convention this week, 
they are taking care of the Sta: 
Michigan. They probably thought t 
good man like the president and 
friend, Joel Kennedy, over here, 
faithfully conduct the Ohio meeting, 
they would not need to be here. 

Now, there isn’t very much for me 
to tell you as to the acutvities of the In 
ternational association. Mr. Conraé 
Krause has very ably covered that. Now 
I wish to say that I think the ith ae 


that you have gotten me into with t | 
general secretary proposition is very 
largely due to the State of Ohio. T was 
not there to defend myself, but they tel] 
me that my friends over here—and by 
the looks of the vote I guess I had quite 
a few friends there—and it is my hope, 
and I think every one in Ohio, knows 
that I will do justice to the confidence 
that you placed in me by giving me your 
vote at that convention. 

I want to say something about your 
members in Ohio. In arranging the pro- 
gram, we had a request from Mr. Schu- 
bert to feature ourselves a little bit 
more, and not handle it so much as an 
ordinary industry. By that he means to 
show that decoration is not a lost art, 
and to have example at the next Inter- 
national convention at Philadelphia, to 
show each other what we can accom- 
plish in the decorative line. Now, a 
hall will be set aside in Philadelphia to 
exhibit these samples there, so if you have. 
any artistic talent, it will be well to sm 


it on canvass or a panel and send it down | 
to Philadelphia to show one another w t 
can be accomplished, and in that way 
we will exchange ideas in a practical 
way. I think this is a wonderful thing. 
In addition to that, the trade schools are 
to be invited to have certain exhibits 
there, and so we can see how the future 
will be, although he is not the way Mr. 
Rubins painted him, we will see how he 
is coming along. Now, that is an actual 
contribution from the State of Ohio. If| 
your gcod man Schubert had not ree. | 
ommended that, I don’t think it would 
have come on the program. So Ohio can 
be credited with that. a 

Now, the Ladies’ Auxiliary pleases. 
me very much. It seems to me t it 
with a large ladies’ auxiliary, the at- 
tendance at the meetings would be still 
larger. Of course, Mrs. Krause said she 
wasn’t an orator. Well, I don’t know 
what Conrad thinks about that, but I 
think he knows, and I feel confident she 
is a worker, and if we have these ladies 
auxiliaries, it will surely help us in ou 
association work. What was said abou 
the half-dollar additional per capita, : 
gentlemen, is necessary. I do not douk 
that Ohio will come to the front he 
Same as the other associations have and 
assist the International financially, 
through the recommendations of you 
officers. I do not think anything more 
need be said on that subject. eS 

As to the other subjects taken up, the 
various plans of Save the Surface and 
Clean-up and Paint-up, you have f 
reports. The only thing I wish to sa 
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The newly elected officers of the Ohio Association posed for their pictures outside the Breakers Hotel at Cedar Point after the 


closing session. 


about the partial payment proposition, 
while the International has not en- 
dorsed it, we have the privilege to ac- 
cept it if we want to. There are a great 
many men who don’t want it, and a lot 
of ‘them do want it. But I think the 
recommendation of a single person who 
has used the plan and finds it workable 
and desirable should carry more weight 
than the condemnation of one hundred 
who have not tried it. Now, there are 
a great number of contractors waoo have 
adcepted that plan and who feel that it 
is a good thing. So you can settle your- 
selves, gentlemen, whether you wish to 
use it or not. It is there for the asking. 
There is one particular plan accepted, 
and that is through the finance com- 
pany; it is not necessary to accept any 
plans on any particular paint house, to 
obligate yourselves to buy that material, 
because the finance company only 
finances the job, and you are free to 
buy your material where you want to. 
I don’t know as there is very much else 
to say to you, except that I regret that I 
cannot be here with you longer. 

Now, if there is anything that you 
want from the Internatiofial association, 
and you will send me a letter, and you 
don’t get it, that’s my fault; if there 
is something you want from the Inter- 
national and you keep it to yourself, that 
is your fault. Now, the sooner you make 
it to be my fault, the better for you. 
The International association isn’t mine, 
it is yours. We are only custodians of 
that association, we are trying to do the 
best we can, and we cannot be any better 
than you allow us to be. So I hope you 
will let us be very efficient by sending 
plenty of requests, just as Mr. Schubert 
sent in. He sent that in three months 
ago, and possibly thought that we had 
forgotten all about it, but we pigeonhole 
those things, and when the opportunity 
comes along, we pull them out of the 
pigeonhole and valuable suggestions of 
this kind are highly welcomed. 


George Whigelt, past president of 
the New York State association, was 
also introduced and extended the 


From left to right are Conrad Krause, 
ton, the new president, and next Willia 


greetings of the Empire State, and in- 
vited the delegates present to attend 
the convention of the New York asso- 
ciation. 

Letters regretting their inability to 
be present were read from Interna- 
tional President F. M. Michael, Inter- 
national Vice-President J. P. Rising, 
Past International President William 
E. Wall, of Somerville, Mass.; C. H. 
Fowler, of Philadelphia; Henry G. 
Wolf, of Cincinnati; and Ralph Ho- 
bill, visiting at Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

On motion of Mr. Kennedy the as- 
sociation voted a contribution of fifty 
cents a member in the Ohio associa- 
tion to the International association. 


The Second Day 

Vice-President Goldshodt presided 
at the second session of the conven- 
tion, President Bolce having been as- 
signed a paper on the subject, + Re= 
sults of Recent Experiments With 
Nitro-Cellulose Coatings,’ which he 
read as follows: 


Y subject is one full of danger; the 
kind that is most deadly—and oft- 
times most expensive. 

Materials of the type such as nitro- 
cellulose compounds are too often looked 
upon as panaceas rather than allowing 
them their most desirable place. HEven- 
tually this material may have such a 
power, but in the beginning all things can- 
not be accomplished with it. You will 
recall that lithopone was not light proof 
and in spite of the fact that it was rec- 
ommended for interior use only, numbers 


-ineurred losses from using it on the ex- 


terior, Slowly, but surely, lithopone 
improved until today we have a light 
proof lithopone which can be and is 
used in a great way, But what a cheer- 
ful way to start; what a pessimist I am— 
either that, or what a fool. 

To begin with let us come down from 


of Cleveland, re-elected secretary-treasurer; William S. Goldshodt, of Day- 
m Downie, of Cleveland, the vice-president. 


the technically descriptive word, “nitro- 
cellulose,” and call it ‘lacquer’—the new 
but very old finish—the latest develop- 
ment in the art of finishing. 

Whether this development is evolu- 
tionary or revolutionary, I leave to your 
own judgment; my convictions leaning 
to the revolutionary side but if evolu- 
tionary, let us hope it makes no monkeys 
out of us. 

In treating this subject it is not my in- 
tention to give you a technical or chem- 
ical treatise of this material or of the 
results of experiments; rather by the re- 
sults of experiments to give you my de- 
ductions of its place in a painting and 
decorating business, For, in speaking 
to this body, one must take cognizance of 
the fact that painting and decorating is 
the general confines of the bulk of our 
collective business. 

Lacquers differ generally from other 
finishing materials in three respects. 
First in their structure, i. e., the pigment 
and vehicle used to make them, Both 
of these differ materially from other 
paints and enamels. I will not attempt to 
give you the difference in this regard, 
for it does not affect the results of my 
argument, This much is true that much 
greater care is taken in the selection of 
the pigment and vehicles used in the 
combining of these substances than in a 
great- many other paint combinations. 
Chemical action in lacquers makes the 
combination of pigment and vehicles 
most important, and one that is not as 
susceptible to cheapening as in other ma- 
terials. In this regard, too, since there 
is chemical action, one must not attempt 
to add to them thinner or other vehicles 
not made for the purpose. 

Second point of difference—method of 
application. There are a few so-called 
brush lacquers, but these materials do 
not have all of the properties of those 
that must be applied by a spray machine, 
Of course, practically all paints can be 
applied by a spray, but in the case of 
lacquers (that is with a few noted excep- 
tions) they must be applied with an air 
gun. 

Pardon my departure to this treatise 
on spray gun. Practical as they are, 
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there is still little in the air gun de- 
sirable to a general painting business. 
First they require mechanical care and 
an efficient operator must spend his time 
wholly with them to obtain the best, or 
let me call it profitable, results. Second, 
they still lack mobility—are heavy and 
bulky and not easy of transportation. 
Third, they are highly acceptable for 
certain types of work, such as large 
unbroken surfaces, or in the case of uni- 
form production, such as furniture, but 
for quick interchange from wall to wood- 
work to floor, from exterior to interior 
or vice versa, they lack woefully. Fourth 
it is, in my opinion, practical to operate 
a business entirely under the air gun 
principle, but it entails a complete revo- 
lutionizing of the application of paint. I 
have had the argument raised with me 
that the air gun is to the paint business 
what modern ghoe machinery is to the 
shoe-making business. But I find in a 
shoe machine no elimination of any im- 
portant part. It is merely mechanicaliz- 
ing the former hand work, the needle, 
the thread, the awl is still in the ma- 
chine just the same as it was by hand. 
But in the air gun the bristles of the 
brush are entirely eliminated. I have 
looked over numbers of other mechanical 
devices which have eliminated handwork, 
but I have been unable to find any other 
that so completely changes the previous 
hand method as the air gun, 

To return to lacquers, the third point 
of difference, and one of the most im- 
portant, is the results. In this difference 
we have its glory, Beautiful, lustrous 
effects; capable of resisting any reason- 
able action put to it. Either transparent 
or opaque aS may be desired with the 
highly desirable qualities of speed in 
drying. 

The results of my experiments show 
the ability of lacquers to do practically 
everything claimed for them providing 
first that the surface contains no other 
coatings, second that it is possible to 
apply the finish to it with a spray gun. 
Given these two conditions, and the re- 
sults by using lacquers will be all that 
is desirable. 

But this fitting lacquer into a general 
painting business is the TUD Lt eis iin. 
practical to apply it over old coatings in 
spite of materials that are furnished, 
such as so-called intermediate coatings. 
This is a coating made to be applied over 
old enamel or varnish and over which 
lacquer may be placed and the same re- 
sults as upon new work obtained. These 
coatings are not practical as yet in my 
estimation for they fail to bind to any 
hard undercoating. Apparently upon ap- 
plication they penetrate into the under- 
coating, but after the succeeding coats 
are applied there is a stiffening progress 
occurs, after which it is possible to pull 
off the entire body of coats. 

This same pulling off of the entire body 
of coats occurs where the first coat on 
new wood or plaster is either not prop- 
erly applied or lacks the property of ad- 
hering to the surface and having the 
lacquer adhere to it. Remember that in 
this case, as in all cases of new mate- 
rials, the structure of the surface to 
which it is being applied is the same as 
it is for any other material, 

Lacquer coatings adhere to each other 
by actually dissolving themselves into 
one another. Therefore, if you apply a 
number of Succeeding coats of lacquer, 
one on the other, you have, when finished, 
not a number of coatings, but one solid 
mass. It is therefore apparent that this 
mass of coatings must have elasticity 
through its entire structure to remain 
cohesive with the surface to which it is 
applied—that is to adhere. Therefore, 
given a durable, elastic lacquer coating, 
the chief problem then is to get a balance 
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between this coating and the surface. A 
material that will cling to the surface 
and still hold the lacquer. Lacquer itself 
will not do this, for its union to the suc- 
ceeding coatings of lacquer is apparently 
greater than its union to the surface. In 
this connection we have experimented 
with a number of coatings and find a 
number of them to be satisfactory, The 
best of this group to our knowledge so far 
is red oxide. Of course, this oxide ig 
produced specially for the purpose, 

I have refrained from mentioning ma- 
terials used in this because in the ma- 
jority of instances it would have been 
necessary to mention some manufactur- 
er’s special undercoating or special lac- 
quer. In all of the lacquer materials we 
have used the only one that could be 
mentioned generally is the red oxide. 

It is my definite intention in this paper 
to bring out only prominent results of 
experiments; to miss entirely all of the 
small details in order that a better dis- 
cussion may be had on the subject. The 
length of this paper has been purposely 
reduced. In fact, many points have been 
left out to encourage discussion. 

Lacquers to me are still in their in- 
fancy, but have an enormous field to work 
in in our particular line. They are 
worthy of the time and attention of 
everyone and should be given steady con- 
consideration, for eventually they must 
come. 


Mr. Bolce was given a vote of 
thanks by the convention, after which 
his paper was generally discussed. 


A Symposium 

“Relative Merits of Blue Lead, Zinc 
Dust, and Red Lead,” was the subject 
of three papers prepared by H. R. 
Farnham, George Nash, and John 
Heiniger. Mr. Farnham’s paper dis- 
cussed red lead. He was unable to be 
present and his paper was read by 
Secretary Krause, as follows: 


Aes been assigneil a paper on red 
lead, a subject most of us are more 
or Jess familiar with, a brief outline of 
a few of its many uses to the master 
painter would be in order. 

For more than one hundred years, red 
lead has protected the metal surfaces of 
bridges, ships, rolling stock of railroads 
structural steel and iron, farming imple- 
ments, roofs and innumerable other 
things that require the best paint that 
can be produced. 

Test sample plates have been prepared 
on tin, galvanized iron and an old piece 
of iron, all being first coated with paste 
red lead mixed thirty-six pounds to one 
gallon of raw linseed oil. The finished 
plates show, first part, one coat of red 
lead; second part, two coats of red lead, 
and third part, one coat of red lead and 
one coat of graphite. 

The adherent qualities of this coating 
can be proved by testing in various ways 
the various samples submitted, I be- 
lieve I have gone far enough with this 
subject on paper to start a general dis- 
cussion on the subject, and, in closing, 
I will add that possibly I can answer 
practical questions, as I have been a 
“red leader’ for about forty vears. 


Mr. Nash then discussed blue lead, 
as follows: 


i [eee are a great many scientific ex- 


planations of why blue lead protects - 


iron and steel, and some of these are ex- 
tremely involved. These theories, how- 
ever, are only trying to explain what we 
already know to be true: that it does 
protect, ‘rhere are certain facts regarding 


. 
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this pigment that are extremely vital. 
to us as painters, and not as laboratory | 
chemists, ; } 4 

First, blue lead is the finely subdivided 
fume from the open hearth process of 
smelting lead ore. The fume is passed 
through a series of settling towers to re- 
move any coarse particles and finally 
caught in long, woolen bags, just as d 
is caught in a vacuum cleaner. This ma-- 
terial is very much finer than it is pos- 
sible to grind a pigment, each particle 
being about the size of a particle of car- 
bon black or smoke, which in reality it is, 

The pigment is blue gray in color, due 
to the fact that its composition is pri- 
marily basic lead sulphate, a white Dig- 
ment and two black pigments, lead sul- 
phide and a small amount of carbon 
(less than two percent). This gray is 
very pleasing in tone and may be com- 
bined with other materials, such as white 
lead, chrome yellow, red lead to produce 
a number of shades especially attractive 
for top coat use, 

However, it is known as a “rust-pre- 
venter” more than as a top coat and it 
is regarding sublimed blue lead as a 
primer and rust resistant paint that T 
should like to speak. 

In our work we should use on metal a 
paint which will satisfy each of the fol- 


lowing types of men: First, the prop- 
erty owner; second, the architect or 
speciffication writer, and third, the 
painter, 
In general, the property owner igs in- 
terested in appearances. This may be 


discounted if we are considering only 
priming coats, He is also interested in 
cost—not initial cost as much as final 
cost—that is, the paint which will cost 
the least over a period of years, or, stat- 
ing it another way, the least cost per 
Square foot per year. From this angle, 
sublimed blue lead is certainly worth con- 
Sidering. At the famous Atlantic City 
test, conducted by the American Society 


for Testing Materials, over sixty paints 


were exposed on metal panels from 1908 
to 1916. Sublimed blue lead was given 
the highest rating of any paint which is 
commercially available. In addition it 
was adopted about 1916 and is still being 
used as a priming coat by the Illinois 
Highway Commission, Its low initial 
cost and its great protection is satis- 
fying large property owners, such as the 
Live Poultry Transit Company, the @, 
and EH, I. Railroad over the entire con- 
tinent from coast to coast and from Can- 
ada to Panama. 

The second class to be satisfied are 
the professional men—architects and en- 
gineers, They must specify a paint which 
will protect—and naturally they are not 
as much interested in price as the prop- 
erty owner. Consequently, because of 
the A. S. T. M. tests, many are specifying 
sublimed blue lead. When the architects 
and engineers in charge of the erection 
of the new Union station at Chicago used 


a sublimed blue lead paint on the steel 


of the train sheds they did so because 
they realized that there would be the 
severest corrosion and _ that 
more than anywhere else, they needed a 
truly rust-inhibitive paint. For the 
Same reason, the engineer of the Oregon, 


there, — 


Washington Railroad and Navigation — 
Company has specified a sublimed blue 


lead to protect the metal sides of his 
company’s warehouse on the Pacific coast 
and the engineer in the city of Boston 
used it on bridges, and in Panama the 
engineers are specifying it to prevent 
rust, 

We now must consider the third, and, 


of course, the most important class to be — 


satisfied—the painter. 
from his standpoint, 


Blue lead is ideal 


Continued on page 69 
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Michigan Holds 5th Convention 


Wolverine Meeting Marked by the Attendance of a Large Number of Men Prominent 
In the Craft Over the United States and Canada—Officers 
Are Re-Elected for Coming Year 


Master Painters and Dec- 

orators’ Association of Michi- 
gan, was held in the Post Tavern, 
Battie Creek, July 21, 22 and 23. The 
meeting was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the organization, 
many men prominent in the craft be- 
ing in attendance, as the convention 


| fifth annual convention of 


opened the day following the meet-- 


ing of the International Executive 
Board, which was held in Battle 
Creek, July 20. President F. M. 
Michael, of Waterloo, Iowa, president 
of the International Association; Vice- 
President J. P. Rising, of Chicago; 
Past International Presidents John 
Dewar, of Pittsburgh; H. W. Rubins, 
of Minneapolis; James Phinnemore, 
of.Toronto; Charles H. Fowler, and 
George Buttler, of Philadelphia, being 
among the number who remained after 
the board meeting to attend the meet- 
ing of the Wolverine organization. 


A large increase in the membership 
of the State association was reported 
and plans for still greater increases 
Were made. President Garrit Vonk, 
of Grand Rapids, Vice-President Bert 
Slagh, of Holland; and Secretary- 
Treasurer Fred Gunneman, of Grand 
Rapids; were all re-elected and voted 
the thanks of the association for their 
successful efforts of the past year. 

The convention was called to order 
by President Vonk, with a large num- 
ber of ladies in the audience. The 
convention stood and sang the national 
anthem, after which the invocation 
Was pronounced by the Rev. W. G. 
Studwell, of Battle Creek. Former 
Mayor J. W. Marsh, a master painter 
of Battle Creek, welcomed the dele- 
gates and introduced the present mayor 
of Battle Creek, Charles C. Green, who 
the progress of Battle 
Creek and invited the members of the 
association to all come to that city 


_ for a permanent residence. President 


Vonk responded to the address of wel- 


come, and followed with a review of 


i 
e 
i 


the year’s work in his office. He rec- 
ommended a strong effort to increase 
the association’s membership. 


President Vonk announced the ap- 
pointment of the following commit- 
tees : 


Credentials—Gunneman, Sweet and 
Wood. 

Nominating—Herman, 
and Hautcamp. 


Bruggema 


Michigan Association 
Elects Officers at 
Battle Creek Convention 


President 
GARRIT VONK .........-. Grand Rapids 


Vice-President 


IB BRS TA GeGLs weatehe. adcne slater sy crs toh Holland 
Secretary-Treasurer 
FRED GUNNEMAN....... Grand Rapids 
International Board Member 
HOR rae O WIEN Gs seueies: able cnet ee Detroit 
State Executive Board 
GARRITe VONKon are. President 


BERT SLAGH....Vice-President 
FRED GUNNEMAN...Secretary 


INWETUST oH EIS Sees ties s ucts nee sinre Detroit 
AGE EE DEO Litera.) oemtnelvien sebastien Flint ° 
Weavic sELOUTR GAME: Hackicc a. Kalamazoo 
WAYNE D. MARSH: ........ Battle Creek 
IND evn SGUEn Wye Peer tege eer oleae Adrian 
AER eB ROSS TH eect ces 6 Grand Haven 
JACOB BRUGGEMA.......Grand Rapids 
GEORGE HERMAN............ Saginaw 
GHORGHYNICHOLS aa umecra. cle. Jackson 
ADO SCE Se a einen ete deters eae Holland 
{N24 DIO). IOLBW VALE ~ ists o.0 Geum Bay City 
Delegates to International 
JACOB BRUGGEMA...... Grand Rapids 
BERD SS AG ET Sai  seteiciets crt ctarate Holland 
JAMES W. MARSH........ Battle Creek 
Alternate Delegates 
Wii IVE TRRONOMMOVNI2 22 55 Bn a ato. oue Kalamazoo 
LANAI AINS AS OVENS on po durto. 6 6 clad Holland 
Wie diy GOS BONDS SA oppo ooboe Adrian 


President’s Address—Rowley, Lo- 
gan and Slagh. 

Auditing—Offringa, Ryan and Bax- 
ter: 

A report of Treasurer Gunneman 
showed a balance of $791.54, with a 
total membership of 111. 


Mr. Dewar’s Address 


President Vonk introduced Past 
International President John Dewar, 
of Pittsburgh, who spoke as follows: 


TF you should forget everything else 

that I may say this morning, I want 
you to take one sentence home; and that 
is the old Scotch proverb or adage: ‘‘The 
hungry dog hunts best.” That’s all, but 
in that sentence there is that which en- 
ters into the success or non-success of 
every man—the hungry dog hunts best. 
You men who are given to going out into 
the woods with dog and gun; you go 
early in the morning, You may take your 
breakfast, but you don’t breakfast your 
dog. You take him out after fasting the 


night. If you feed him, you would find 
him a non-hunter, resting in the fence- 
corners; but by reason of the fact that 
he is hungry, he is ready to hunt and 
hunt well. 

We are all hunters, men—everyone of 
us. Some of us started to hunt with both 
heredity and environment and all condi- 
tions against us, as it were, toward 
looking for success, but we simply kept 
on, knowing full well that the “mill will 
never grind again with the waters that 
are passed.” In other words, we availed 
ourselves of our opportunity as we went 
along, and we made the utmost of it. 

Sometimes we are confronted with a 
condition or position that could we see 
from the beginning all that we know after- 
ward, we would keep away from it. “1 re- 
member so well in my own time when, 
after entering business with but two or 
three men, while my competitors had 
thirty, forty, or fifty, I wondered what 
was my trouble. That is the time to in- 
terview one’s self, I attempted to analyze 
conditions. Before long I would be run- 
ning the many men, while the others 
were running just as many. 

Things in life go up and down; there is 
no straight road. There is a straight 
road so far as being honorable and con- 
sistent in life, but in business you know 
this country—The United States, and in 
fact every other country—must g0 
through periods of depression. Some- 
times everything goes your way, and then 
again for some reason conditions change. 
Then is the time to be strong. It’s so 
easy to be at ease when things work 
all right, but the Bible says something 
about ‘woe unti him that is at ease and 
satisfied with himself.” There’s the 
danger point. The hungry dog hunts 
best. 

I am no speech-maker; sometimes I at- 
tempt to make a speech, but in a few 
minutes. I am saying something I never 
thought of—like the negro preacher who 
gave out the subject, and then took to 
the woods. 

Every lecturer or orator going over 
the country has a certain lecture which 
he likes best, and which he gives every 
chance he has to talk to the people, This 
particular lecture is his “sugar stick,” I 
have my sugar stick. Some time ago I 
was a guest at a function where were 
gathered prominent men and women of 
Pittsburgh, all fixed up in evening clothes. 
The men were not at ease—they wore a 
“harrowed” expression, but the ladies 
were all dressed up and were at their 
best, because such plumage is to them 
a tonic. During the evening a gentleman 
approached me with a lady, and when in 
speaking distance he said to her: “Madam, 
I would be much pleased to introduce 
you to Mr. John DeWar, the painter.” He 
could not have paid me a higher compli- 
ment. She acknowledged the introduc- 
tion and looking up into my face, smiled 
and said: “Figure or landscape?” 
“Nei-ther, madam,” I said, “the homes of 
our sons and daughters, I seek to protect 
and embellish with paint.” 

When it comes to embellishing the 
homes, I made that the study of my life. 
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I don’t know much outside of painting, 
but I am proud to say that I do know 
something about painting, Why shouldn't 
I know it? It has been my life work. 

Once, while I was in a barber shop, a 
man reading the newspaper said: ‘Yes, 
that’s true.” ‘“What’s true?” asked my 
barber. He read: 

“J turned an ancient poet’s book and 
read upon its page, 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron bars a cage.” 

That’s true, and something more— 
__—_————ho matter where you roam, 
The gilded walls and marble floors 
Can never make a home. 

But in every home where love abides, 
And friendship is a guest, 

It’s truly home, and home, sweet home; 
For there the heart can rest.” 

This is one of the reasons why I glory 
to be a painter, why I glory to be called 
upon to embellish houses — not always 
homes. You know also the poet said 
that “stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage, for spirits true and 
gentle can find a hermitage.” 

I want to tell the ladies a story brought 
to mind during my stay in your city by 
the actions of your chairman. This meshes 
In a certain town lived Mary, who had 
one overpowering object in life, and 
whose great desire was that she might 
be a wife and mother, It had been denied 
her; no one loved her or looked her way 
with longing eyes, but there all around 
her her girl friends, one after the other, 
became engaged and married, but Mary 
was left alone, 

One of her friends, Julia, a giddy sort, 


ee 


who took nothing, as it were, to heart,» 


came to her and said “Mary, I am go0- 
ing to be married,” and she was. Some 
time afterward her husband died, and 
shortly afterward she laid aside the out- 
ward adornments of mourning and be- 
came a widow, and lovers a round her 
again were sighing. But Mary was left 
alone, Time went by and again Julia 
was engaged to be married. Mary pon- 
dered these things in her heart and sent 
tor Julia and made her her confidante, 
and let her into the sanctity of her heart, 
and told her her secret as she would tell 
no one else. Julia listened. She under- 
stood, and as Many finished (and those 
Marys are found in many towns and 
villages), Julia threw her arms around 
her friend and embracing her, said, 
“Mary, with all your virtues, you lack 
the one thing essential, and that is the 
‘come-hither’eye.” 

When your president gets up to talk, 
everybody pays attention. I wasn’t to talk 
until this afternoon. I was all primed 
for this afternoon, but am not now. I 
remember it was in Des Moines he said, 
“You are a member of the executive board 
by reason of being a past president. When 
in Battle Creek I wish you would speak 
on linseed oil.” 

I have no samples with me. One of 
the samples at Des Moines contained over 
55 percent foots in volume. What would 
be the result if used in a paint? It would 
never dry in the world. Another sample 
contained fifteen percent foots. This 
paint would never dry; it would blister 
and give the painter a bad reputation. 
There is no oil or substitute oil in exist- 
ence that will take the place of pure, clar- 
ified, good oil. Traveling men may tell 
you that there are other things; they are 
like the parrot that simply repeats what 
he has heard at lectures at the factory. 
The principal sales agent tells him that 
they have a substitute for good oil that is 
as good or better than good oil. Don’t 
you believe it! They sell it as a com- 
mercial commodity, that they may make 
more money than from good oil. 

There are thinners on the market con- 
sisting of forty-five percent to sixty per- 
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cent mineral oil that you are supposed to 
mix up your paint from and reduce to a 
suitable consistency for application. 
These so-called thinners don’t contain 
good oil, nor claim to; but have forty 
percent to sixty percent mineral spirit, 
which is fugitive. It goes away and is 
carried off by the air, and all that re- 
mains is the petroleum oil that has not 
been rectified properly, or refined, and 
the paint is ruined by reason of this pe- 
troleum oil entering into it which will 
never dry. 


Of course, I am talking now about the 
outside work, because on the inside of the 
home pigments are permissible that you 
would not dare use outside where cli- 
matic conditions will affect them. I will 
say again that good oil is the only ve- 
hicle that stands pre-eminent as such. 


The painter is called upon to paint a 
house, and is asked for an estimate. He 
does not make this by standing afar off 
and looking at the house, but goes and 
makes a diagnosis of the house to see 
just exactly what he will have to do to 
produce the best results possible, Maybe 
it will require only a minor operation on 
his part—such as cutting off blisters, 
sandpapering, ete, and then go ahead 
and apply his paint, Or it may be that 
he has to take off in some manner all 
the old paint. If you do not diagnose 
your job before, or if you do not look 
into your oil, and trouble comes aft<er- 
ward, you are to blame. 


I want to say most emphatically that 
to meet the different conditions as you 
find them on the house is not met with the 
pigments. Maybe pure lead or lead and 
zinc in combination; maybe the best paint 
ever made, You do not meet conditions 
with the pigments but with the vehicle, 
then the pigments play their part. There 
is only one vehicle that I reeommend, and 
that is pure linseed oil. 


So far as pigments are concerned, 
there is no standard for paint. That is 
one of the evils of paint. We have no 
standard; we have so-called mixed paint, 
One will have twenty percent of this, two 
percent of this, three percent o. some- 
thing else—like a doctor’s prescription. 
In many instances what is recommended 
as pigment is so small that it has no 
bearing on the total, or exercises any in- 
fluence. 


That’s the trouble—we have no protec- 
tion against adulteration of a single pig- 
ment. Take white lead, for instance, I 
am chairman of the International Legis- 
lative Committee, and I worked for 18 
years to have a bill passed in the United 
States. I bought white lead marked, 
“Made in St. Louis,” in the open market 
and, on analysis by a chemist, it was 
found to contain 94 percent pulverized 
sand and six percent oxide, and was sold 
for pure white lead at pure white lead 
prices. 

I have bought in the open market a keg 
of lead marked “anti-trust” pure white 
lead, charging a fraction of a cent less 
than in the real pure white lead and on 
analysis it did not contain over four- 
teen percent lead, One of the great man- 
ufacturers of the United States anti-trust 
pure white lead, with less than fourteen 
percent in it! 

Another larger manufacturer of pure 
white lead was found to have in his prod- 
uct thirty-three and one-third percent 
white lead, the rest zinc barytes. The 
time is coming when we will be mixing 
our oWn paint instead of buying mixed 
paints, Some time the time will come 
when you will not go into the market 
and buy your lead and your zinc; you 
will go and buy your mixed paint, prob- 
ably in paste form. I am not an advocate 
of it. The manufacturers will agree to 
anything so far as giving you a printed 
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analysis on the stuff, because they ea n’t 
help themselves, -_ 
They will have their barytes and just 
enough of lead or zinc to clarify or whiten 
it. The balance is an inert. (Glass is an 
inert). There are many inerts costing 
about 14c. a gallon that they will put 
in it. Very few have what I would eall 
standard paint, After all my years of 
perience, in my opinion a standard p: 
for you to use, for the manufacturer 
mixed paints to put out (but he wor 
unless forced by law), is seventy-five 
eighty percent white lead and from t 
ty to twenty-five percent zine oxide, W! 
would I combine the two? I have 
peared before the United States Gove 
ment in arguing this case. I am stro: 
on lead, Zine makes strong the 
points of lead, and lead makes strong 
weak points of zinc, and when the w 
points in both are climated, we hay 
solid metal surface mixed with pure 
seed oil. You cannot get a better paint 
course, in dark greens and reds, ete., it i 
not permissible to use them. e 
For the first coat, use seventy-five : 
cent raw linseed oil and twenty-five per- 
cent turpentine. For the second coat use 
eighty percent linseed oil and twenty per- 
cent turpentine, For the third coat use 
ninety percent linseed oil and ten percent 
turpentine, . 
Linseed oil dries from the foundation 
up (that is raw linseed oil), Boiled oil 
dries on the surface and very shortly 
forms a film, and the air is not permitt d 
to enter into the body of that coat of 
paint, ‘ 


4 


President Michael Talks — q 
The first number on the afternoon 
program was the address by Mr. F, 
M. Michael, of Waterloo, Lowa, the 
president of the International asso- 
ciation, which was as follows: — 


le going through your program and 
list of your membership I see you 
have about three individual members in 
individual cities. I wish to say that in 
Iowa we have over 100 such, and some 
of the best mechanics—the men most in- 
terested in association work, the men 
who are always in meeting and work on 
the committees—are the men individ- 
ually from the small town. You ha 
overlooked this field—you should double 
your membership from the individual 
7. 


members. 


The short course (speaking of voca- 
tional training in Iowa) that we put on 
at Des Moines last year was an illust 
tion of what we had been having sine 
1913. The State Agricultural College wa 
putting on a short course of the differen 
lines—electrical engineering, etc. Wi 
went to the president of the college an 
asked for a painter’s short course. We 
told him they were teaching the farme 
to raise hogs, to have more moder 
buildings on the farm, and it was the: j 
duty to instruct these men to preserve 
these homes and beautify them. 


The State financed the instructors. 
We had to arrange for a room, which 
we had done by school boards or com 
mercial clubs. We maae up a fund in 
each town and obtained doors to grain- 
a cheap pine door. We grained them 
and when finished we left them at the 


class. We started the class by instructors — 
furnished by collection. . 

The first year we had ‘one course at 
the college—sixty some men. 
some sixty years old said that whe 
he was twenty he knew it all; at forty 
he began to doubt it, and at sixty he 
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was coming to school. The next year we 
repeated the course at the college and 
the following year we took three cities 
and the next year six. In Waterloo at 
one time we invited Mr. John Dewar to 
_ speak to the class, and he made the trip 
on his own time and expense from 
Pittsburgh to Waterloo. We had sixty 
jn the class at that time, forty-five mem- 
bers of our Master Painter’s Association, 
seventeen journeymen and one appren- 
tice. 

We made a seven weeks’ course. One 
year we had men from five States. The 
tuition charge was five dollars, but if 
they attended the class sixty per cent. or 
seventy-five per cent. of the hours epeci- 
fied, the money was paid back. It cost 
them nothing. 

In Iowa we are working through the 
Government Vocational Educational Bu- 
reau and the State College, each paying 
half of the instructors, and that is all 
the expense they bear. 

While we were going so strong with 
our short course, our membership in- 
creased to the largest we had ever had. 
When the United States went into the 
war we were requested to stop, and we 
have never gotten under way again as 
we should. 

The instructors in painting are hard 
to get. As one of the professors said, a 
teacher can tell all about it, but couldn’t 
do it to save his soul. The mechanic can 
do it, but couldn’t tell how, and to find 
a man with those combined qualities is 
hard—but that is what the worth-while 
instructor is. A better man can be 
turned out in seven weeks’ intensive 


training than the average brush hand. 


Mr. Michael also advocated the par- 
tial payment plan, and spoke regard- 
ing the code of ethics being gotten up 
by the International Executive Board. 


Vice-President Rising Speaks 

J. P. Rising, vice-president of the 
International association, was intro- 
duced by President Vonk and spoke 
as follows: 


S- it AM at sea exactly what to talk about, 


ee ere ee Sn hers 


because in our industry there is so 
much that could be talked about in every 
one of these meetings. I will talk in 
a general way with you for a few min- 
utes pertaining to this question that has 
been put to me this afternoon—what do 
we get from being a member of the In- 
ternational association? 


No one ever attended one of these con- 
ventions without getting out much more 
than he put in. Any question can be 
openly discussed at our meetings. No 
man has ever gotten up on the floor to 
ask a question pertaining to the painting 
industry that some one couldn’t answer 
for him. If not then, it was produced at 
the next meeting. 

I think the local, the State, and the In- 
ternational association is one of the great- 
est colleges of the master painter, and 
the master painter who stands on the 
outside is committing a crime both 
against himself and the public that trusts 
him to execute their work. I have no 
feeling for a man who will take a con- 
tract to execute work in a home or pub- 
lic building who knows, deep down in his 
heart, that he is not going to give his 
customer a square deal because he does 
not know how. I would like to see him 
in our organization. The code of ethics, 
which is now being considered, will have 
a great influence on members of the as- 
sociation. We will help others. We will 
get co-operation among our fellow men 
and competitors, and the International 
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association will certainly go over 25,000 
members. 

A few words on the Chicago situation. 
The old idea of “doing the other fellow 
because he is going to do you” is poison 
in the system of business. Change that 
to “help the other fellow and he will 
help you.” That’s what we did in Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago is divided into twelve districts 
which meet every week. The chirman of 
each district meets every month with the 
mother organization. Results are ac- 
complished through co-operation, and 
through co-operation only. The secretary 
acts as the State organizer with a cer- 
tain amount of money put aside to take 
care of problems in different parts of the 
state. : 


Following Mr. Rising’s address, 
there was a discussion regarding’ the 
lowering of insurance rates. 

An address on “Color Harmony and 
Combination,” by Rea Paul, of the 
National Lead Company, illustrated 
by a demonstration of new color ef- 
fects, followed. 

O. C. Harn, advertising manager of 
the National Lead Company, spoke of 
co-operation in serving others; work- 
ing with other industries for the good 
of the public—our common client. 


The Wednesday Session | 


An address and demonstration of 
the lace stencil was presented by Sam- 
uel T. Ballinger, of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company. This was followed by 
an address, “The Master Pa‘nter and 
His Opportunity,” by G. A. LaValle, 
of Marietta, Ohio. Mr. LaValle spoke 
as follows: 


M* father was one of the leading master 
painters of Bridgeport, and I re- 
member how as a child, I was filled with 
a feeling of pride when he allowed me 
to see his various jobs where he had 
men working. Once my mother experi- 
enced a great deal of discomfort, when 
she made me a little overcoat from one 
which father had worn for several years. 
She turned it and made me an overcoat, 
and I rushed across the street to show 
a neighbor the paint spots on the inside, 
because I was so proud of them. And it 
was supposed to be a new coat! 

I am not going to talk about paint and 
varnish except in its relation to the up- 
keep of our country and the opportunity 
you have in your industry. There are 
thousands gathered in the “Save the 
Surface’ campaign who were once jeal- 
ous, distrustful competitors. We are ac- 
cording the public the spectacle of raw 
material producers, manufacturers, and 
master painters working together to make 
a vision of 1921 a reality. The great in- 
crease in the volume of paint and var- 
nish industry has focused the attention 
of the country upon us. This increase is 
an example of modern co-operation. 

We are fortunate to be engaged in a 
business that allows us more than money 
—an opportunity by which the homes and 
institutions of this America of ours May 
be made more beautiful and enduring. 
The home is the bulwark of the nation, 
and we have opportunity to create health- 
ier and more beautiful surroundings 
among which the young may grow up to 
manhood and womanhood, and to a sub- 
stantial citizenship. The attitude of the 
public has changed a great deal in the 
last few years toward our profession. A 
few years ago they looked at it from a 
different angle; now it is a protective 
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agent, and the neglect of surface protec- 
tion is considered reprehensible. 

Fire is considered one of man’s great- 
est enemies; but a greater loss every 
year is sustained by American homes 
from lack of paint than by loss by fire. 
Only a small fraction of property ever 
burns. America is under-painted. Never 
before have we had any concrete illus- 
tration of this, because there were no fig- 
ures. My company has its headquarters 
in Marietta, of about 16,000 people. Prop- 
erty owners would consider it a well- 
painted town. We divided it up into five 
districts as a basis to work on. Each 
district was sent an investigator with 
cards containing street and number of 
the house and he filled the card by ob- 
servation and questioning; whether the 
house was one or two stories; whether 
brick or wood. He asked the person who 
met him at the door as to when the house 
was painted last, and what type of ma- 
terial was used in painting the house, 
and if the painter furnished the paint 
or did he buy it from a dealer. When the 
analysis was complete, the cards gathered 
in and the results tabulated, we had a 
wealth of information. 

Surprising facts were shown; of the 
2600 homes in the town 1,750 had not 
been painted since 1920; fifty per cent. 
of the entire market in that town was 
100 per cent. potential market. 

A few years ago the “Save the Sur- 
face’ made an analysis of Crafton, 
Pennsylvania, by a committee of several 
master painters, and executives of the 
“Save the Surface.” They estimated the 
protection of that property for fours years 
at about $35 a year. If a house is worth 
$35 to the industry, and in Marietta 
1,750 houses at $35 a year are not being 
protected at all—and the dealers and 
master painters of Marietta are doing now 
a business of about $200,000 a year—you 
get an idea of the tremendous possibili- 
ties. 

This is true of your town as it is of 
Marietta and of Battle Creek. It is our 
duty to let these property owners know 
that we are selling at the lowest possi- 
ble premium the greatest insurance jn 
the world, and the organization of master 
painters can do more to spread this gospel 
than any other industry. 

You, with your technical knowledge 
and confidence and public faith, can do 
more than any of the rest of us to get 
real gains, and if you prepare your sell- 
ing program and carry it out, your in- 
fluence alone will move this great indus- 
try of ours to volumes heretofore un- 
jmagined. 

A film, “Romance of Paint and Var- 
nish.” was given in Chicago this year at 
the national sales meeting of my com- 
pany. We had invited the local master 
painters and dealers. A wonderful film 
—showing the men working in the 
Orient, and the sailor, on the ships—a 
romance in every possible sense of the 
word. It is the era of the master paint- 
ers, and the surface to be protected is 
where we have to cash in on the work to 
be done over the world. Through the 
master painter as a channel must the 
product flow and back through this chan- 
nel must the money flow to pay the rest 
of us for the money that we put in. The 
painting program of the nation is taxing 
the master painter to the limit. 

Your organization must consider get- 
ting young, ambitious men in your indus- 
try. Schools in your cities are giving 
instruction along that line, and your in- 
fluence is going to make it a success, or 
the loss of it makes a failure. 

The future looks good, indeed; but 
the future has a way of being just about 
what we make it, and we have found out 
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that the fittest shall survive. It is human 
experience that God’s law of compensa- 
tion works out. If the farmer is lazy 
his farm is soon owned by his energetic 
neighbor. If the manufacturer is foolish 
enough to make a poor profit and try 
to exploit it on the public, he soon fades 
into oblivion. He must give value re- 
ceived. 

The more scrupulous of you master 
painters, and the better business men, 
are the ones who will get the mighty 
place in the industry. America is grow- 
ing, and the industry is growing. It 
takes vision to see these things, but they 
are coming. 

We must work, because the age in 
which we are living demands a great pro- 
ductive man-power. A modern writer 
says that the business of the world is de- 
fined in its ages. There was the iron age, 
the gold age, and this is the age of ser- 
vice. 


Mr. Phinnemore’s Paper 


An address, “Paint, Painters and 
Painting,” by ex-President James 
Phinnemore, of the International as- 
sociation, from Toronto, follows: 
M* President and fellow master 

painters, allow me to express my 
appreciation of your kind invitation and 
hospitality. It affords me the greatest 
of pleasure to be present with you and 
renew our acquaintance. These yearly 
gatherings are a stimulus and business 
tonic and help to smooth out the rough 
places in life and I trust they may long 
continue. I wish to convey to you the 
good will and desire on the part of the 
Canadian brethren for a very successful 
convention. 

The subject I have chosen for 
consideration this morning is by no 
means a new one and undoubtedly has 
been discussed from every angle. Still 
no matter how many times we consider 
it we are ever putting it into practice 
and it is the medium through which we 
gain our livelihood. In the paint realm 
the marked advance in the manufacture 
has Kept pace with all other productions, 
consequently we have today a great deal 
different situation than we had when we 
were learning our trade. Say not that 
the former days were better than these, 
for I am a firm believer that with all 
our difficulties we are advancing, and 
none of us would wish to go back to the 
days of Muller and Slab to grind our 
colors. The science of chemistry has de- 
veloped for us the possibilities of a more 
rapid production and a manufactured 
article that helps us to overcome many 
obstacles in the painting trade. 

The numerous varieties and quality 
of various paints and their special adap- 
tation for certain class of work, makes 
it necessary for one to become thoroughly 
acquainted with their merits. I think 
that this is one of the strongest points 
for the necessity of the existence of 
master painters’ associations for it is 
here that we have the cumulative experi- 
ence of practical men. The endless va- 
riety of surfaces that the master painter 
is called upon to cover has today widened 
his field of operation. We have wood 
plaster and its substitutes, cement in its 
various forms and each requiring a spe- 
cial paint, and who is better able to 
judge than the practical master painter? 
The fact is with us that paint today 
plays a great part in the preservation of 
exposed surfaces. 

Paint is a nation-wide necessity and 
therefore a national asset, and no me- 
chanical trade affords such a large field 
and permanent market as that which 
calls for paint and more paint. Paint as 
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a commercial commodity is essential and 
is ever increasing its demand. We are 
told on good authority more loss is caused 
by the neglect of the application of paint 
as a preservative than the loss by fire. 
The campaign put on by the “Save the 
Surface” perhaps is a needful one, al- 
though we may call into question some of 
its methods as far as the practical mas- 
ter painter is concerned. 


I am not going into the merits or de- 
merits of paint as a manufactured arti- 
cle sold, ready mixed from the shelves 
of the hardware stores, other than to say 
there never was a good thing promul- 
gated but what it had its counterpart in 
attendant disadvantages. It is utterly 
impossible to expect the perfect condi- 
tions among such human and imperfect 
beings. 

The second outstanding feature for the 
necessity of paint is its beautifying 
quality. What asombre world this would 
be if the great Architect had designed it 
to be clothed in one color; but how 
glorious and inspiring it is to revel in 
all the beauties of nature as it dis- 
plays its glorious garments, whether in 
vegetation or animal life. We have the 
varying tones of color. How resplendent 
with beauty are the ever varying tones 
of foliage, the gorgeous colors of the flow- 
ers, the plumage of the birds. Provi- 
dence in nature displays its beauty by 
making this old world a panorama of per- 
fect delight and from it we gather our 
inspiration to reproduee in beautifying 
effects our public buildings, our churches, 
cathedrals and palaces, also the humble 
cottage. We try to create an environ- 
ment that is pleasing and elevating, and 
shall I say right here, I believe the en- 
vironment created by the skilled artisan 
is a moral uplifter. But what of all this 
if we have not the skill and ability to 
apply it and herein comes the necessity 
of the painter. Good paint in itself will 
not produce a first class job. The trinity 
I have chosen in this subject is insep- 
arable. 

The best material necessitates the 
best workman and the best workman will 
produce the best job. Skilled labor today 
is very hard to get and we are con- 
fronted with a nation-wide problem how 
to produce more mechanics. What are the 
difficulties that stand in the way? We 
are making rapid strides in the way of 
providing the means of developing trade 
schools but are lacking in the appli- 
cants for students. Is it that the trade 
is not made attractive enough in the way 
of remuneration? Are we keeping the 
standard too low and leaving the impres- 
sion to go abroad that our calling is of 
little importance? Are not the people 
largely judging the importance of the 
trade and the skill it demands by the 
wages that are paid? The more reason- 
able we can keep the standard of wages 
up the better will become the prestige 
and standing of the master painter. 

In some localities common laborers 
command equally as much as painters. 
How shall we get the youth of our land 
interested in our trade, for, after all, 
this is the field we have to explore for 
the future mechanic. This is a question 
which you may do well to discuss. We 
seem to be living in au age when the 
counting house and store and the profes- 
sions are being over-manned, while the 
mechanical trades are suffering for lack 
of students. It would seem to methat 
there can be no readjusting of things 
unless the legislatures begin to think 
seriously for a remedy for these con- 
ditions. How shall this be brought about? 
By the co-operation of capital and labor. 
The nation is likened unto our body, the 
foot is dependent upox the head. The 
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hand cannot say to the eye, I have no | 


use for you. A co-ordination of the es- 


sentials of national upbuilding, an all- | 


round policy of dealing with the necessi- 


ties of the times and less selective legisla- 
tion for the classes and larger considera- 


| 


tion for the masses, will awaken the in- 


terest in the more humble walks of life. 

I now come to the last of the trinity, 
viz: painting. 
what an exhibition of the completed work 
of the craft we have—excellent, good, bad 
and worse; each one daily telling of 
one or two things, either bad paint or 
poor workmanship, or perhaps both, while 
on the other hand we have excellent and 
commendable work produced by the ex- 
perienced master and man. Each work- 
man in the daily performance of his task 
is but building a monument that shall 
endure with honor, or 
biography in condemnation and disgrace. 

The finished job is but a reflex of 
the character of the men that did it, and 
I am proud to belong to an organization 
that seeks to set the standard beyond re- 
proach. Let us see to it and none of us 
betray our trust, and ever strive to up- 
hold the integrity of the craft by the un- 
blamable honesty of our purpose and high 
ideal. 


The Closing Day 


The association voted to adopt the 
following Code of Ethics at the final 
session of the convention: 

1. To have faith in the worthiness 
of our chosen vocation and by in- 
dustrious application merit a repu- 
tation for quality of service. 

2. In building up our business 
remember that it is not necessary 
to tear down another’s: to be 
honest with ourselves and loyal to 
those with whom we do business. 

3. To seek success and demand a 
fair profit as our just due, but to ac- 
cept no success or profit gained by 
unfair advantage taken or because 
of questionable acts on our part. 

4. To be careful with our crit- 
icism and liberal with our praise of 
others. 


In the election of officers the presi- 
dent was again chosen for the coming 
year. It was voted to hold the 1926 
convention in Muskegon. 


Entertainments 


Tuesday afternoon the ladies of the 
convention were taken for a drive over 
the city and for a visit to several of 
the large manufacturing concerns. In 
the evening there was a motor ride to 
Gull Lake, followed by boat rides and 
dancing. Wednesday afternoon a 
visit was made to the veteran hospital, 
at Camp Custer, and in the evening 
the annual banquet was held. 


The fifth prize in the national “Save 
the Surface” campaign contest has gone 
to Louis Vogle, of the Baltimore Milk 
Exchange, Baltimore. Mr.Vogle wrote an 
essay dealing with the value of well- 
painted equipment, plants and wagons in 
the dairy business. 


Arthur P. Felton, president and gen- 
eral manager of Wadsworth, Howland & 
Co., Inc., paints, Boston, sailed from 
New York, June 30, for Iceland. He will 
visit Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France and England before return- 
ing, about September 1. Mrs. Felton ac- 
companied him. 


As one travels around | 


writing his 


a ae 
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Cost Accounting and Estimating 


The Third in a Series of Articles That Are Hoped Will Bring the Contracting Painter 
and Decorator Into a Position Where He Will Be Prepared to Offer an 
Estimate That Will Be Based on Right and Just Figures 


Part Ill 


N the last article published mention 
was made several times of the 
Cash-Journal and Invoice and 
Payroll Register. We are now ready 
to consider this very important and 
fundamental record in the master 
painter’s bookkeeping. The Cash- 
Journal is the basis of all other entries 
and a clear understanding of its opera- 
tion will insure proper accounting in all 
subsequent operations. The Cash- 
Journal is the one book of original en- 
tries from which all postings are made 
to the ledger accounts. This was ex- 
plained in Part IJ, and illustrated by 
means of a chart. (Exhibit. “B’’). 
While this form of bookkeeping record 
is not in general use yet, I have yet 
to learn of anyone trying it who has 
wanted to go back to the three separate 
books of account which the Cash-Jour- 
nal and Invoice Payroll Register dis- 
places. Its simplicity and the way in 
which all bookkeeping transactions 
may be concentrated on one form, has 
appealed to the busy man, and par- 
ticularly to the man who does not pro- 
fess to know a great deal about the 
science of accounting. The main fea- 
ture is that every entry shows the 
account to be charged and the account 
to be credited in a manner which 
makes posting to these ledger accounts 
at the end of the month an automatic 
operation, involving very little time. 
All modern bookkeeping is conducted 
on what is known as the double-entry 
principle, which is that every account- 
ing transaction must be a charge to one 
a credit to another. A great deal has 
been written concerning the principle 
of double-entry bookkeeping, but I 
have found that in writing for men 
who are not primarily bookkeepers it is 
better to illustrate by actual cases the 
principle of double-entry, or debit:ng 
and crediting. Instead of entering into 
a long treatise, therefore, on the sub- 
ject of double-entry, let us consider 
the specimen entries on the Cash-Jour- 
nal form shown as Exhibit “C” and in 
this way the reader will get the idea 
much quicker than a lot of theory 
talk. A short rule and one which will 
help considerably if you get stuck is 
the following: 


By A.J. Peel 


Consulting Accountant 


DEBIT, what comes into the busi- 
ness, or what costs value. . 

CREDIT, what goes out of the busi- 
ness, or what produces value. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, let me repeat what was 
stated in the last article; in the Cash- 
Journal are recorded (1) all cash pay- 


Boosts Articles on 
Cost Accounting 


N discussing the necessity for the 
| master painter to adopt a standard 
system of cost accounting, estimating 
and bookkeeping, William Downie, of 
Cleveland, praised the articles on these 
subjects being published in THE 
PAINTERS MaGAzINE before the con- 
vention of the Ohio State Association. 
He spoke as follows: 


el rwant to express: my 
thanks and appreciation to 
THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
for its cooperation and 
work along this line. The 
magazine has already start- 
ed a series of articles on 
cost accounting, and if you 
gentlemen will read them, 
and read them diligently, 
you will be in a better posi- 
tion to help us work out this 
concrete thing which we 
propose to do. We did it 
with the text book and we 
want to do it with this.” 


ments and cash receipts; (2) all in- 
voices and expense accounts; (3) all 
payrolls ; (4) the monthly total of bills 
rendered to charge account customers ; 
(5) trade acceptances in settlement of 
accounts payable; (6) checks issued to 
petty cash fund; (7) transfer of ma- 
terial from stock to jobs. Each of 
these transactions involves a charge to 
some account and a credit to some 


other account. For example, take the 
first entry on the specimen sheet which 
represents purchases made of mer- 
dise, paints, oils, varnishes, wallpaper, 
etc. ; it will be quite evident that since 
this is something coming into the busi- 
ness, it is a charge and the account 
to be charged is that account which 
represents the nature of value received, 
which is merchandise. Now, then, 
what account is credited, or, to put it 
another way, what has gone out of the 
business? Some of our credit. All 
material, goods, equipment and serv- 
ice, bought on credit, is a credit to 
the person or the firm from whom you 
make the purchase, until it is paid for. 
The account in which is reflected what 
you owe to other people is AC- 
COUNTS PPAVABLE? “and all 
charges to the business are credits to 
Accounts Payable, if purchased on 
credit. If this is clear, then it will 
be clear also that payrolls, being money 
due to other people who have sold 
service are also credits to Accounts 
Payable (including Payrolls payable) 
until our obligation to those who have 
rendered service is met. On line 3 
you will notice an entry for the pay- 
roll check ; $660 went out of the busi- 
ness, and as it was cash that went 
out, we credit the cash account. What 
came into the business? The credit; 
in other words, we have met an out- 
standing obligation, and consequently 
we reduce our outstanding obligations, 
as represented by the credit to Accounts 
Payable by the amount of the payment 
made. On line 4 an entry is shown for 
$200 paid on account of unpaid in- 
voices, and the two entries shown will 
be clear. 

With customers the entries are ex- 
actly the reverse. On line 5 an entry 
is made recording the receipt of $800 
from customers. A charge to Cash, 
because it is value coming into the» 
business, and a credit to ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE, because a_ claim 
against the customer has gone out of 
the business. It will help the reader 
to remember that Accounts Payable is 
an account with the man from whom 
we buy something; Accounts Receiv- 
able is an account with the man who 
buys something from us. 
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Before we proceed further with the 
separate accounts shown on the Cash- 
Journal sheet I would like to explain 
that the specimen entries are shown 
only as illustrations of the charaacter 
of the entries made. It must be un- 
derstood that in actual practice each 
account covering the purchase of mer- 
chandise, payrolls and expense is item- 
ized; the same with payments and re- 
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ceipts. These are individual entries for 
each check and for each receipt of 
money. The charge accounts for the 
month, however, are entered as one to- 
tal for the whole month, and not as 
individual bills against customers. Cash 
sales are entered as daily totals. Mate- 
rial taken from stores and used on jobs 
is entered either weekly, or monthly. 
Later on we will take a complete set 
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of representative entries of each class, 
and will give an actual demonstration 
of what a Cash-Journal sheet looks 
like in the master-painter’s office. An- 
other thing to be explained is that the 
two separate sheets shown in the cut, 
when bound together in a looseleaf 
binder, side by side, make one com- 
plete form; that is to say, line 1 is 
continued right across the two pages. 
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The binding space of the “left side” 
sheet is on the right, and the binding 
space of the “right side” sheet is on 
the left. Sometimes an objection is 
taised to a columnar record on the 
ground that it is too easy to make en- 
tries in the wrong columns when 
Carrying out ‘distributions, as on line 
9, for instance, which is a good ex- 
ample of how an account may be dis- 


; 


tributed to two or more expense dis- 
tribution columns. This difficulty may 
be completely met by numbering each 
line, and repeating the numbering on 
the second sheet, so that not only at 
the beginning of each line but half way 
across the form the guide number 1s 
repeated. 

The right-hand side of the form is 
entirely devoted to a distribution of 
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income and expenditure. Let us look 


at the income accounts first. By in- 
come we do not mean cash receipts, but 
income accrued; in other words, in- 
come to be received. On line 6 we 
have an item of $3,000, which we get 
from the total of all bills rendered to 
customers during the month. This 
amount, as was explained in Part II, 
comes from the Sales Book. This 
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represents the total amount due to the 
master-painter from customers, but it 
also represents the value of something 
that has gone out of the business, and 
that is Labor and Material; it includes 
also merchandise sold in the store 
(where the master-painter does a retail 
business). The two accounts that are 
credited in this instance are Contract- 
ing and Jobbing, and Store (or Retail 
Sales). The reader will note that the 
two credit amounts on line 6 equal 
the one debit. Cash sales, that is, 
sales made over the counter for which 
payment is made in cash at the time 
the goods are bought, are credited to 
the Store account at the same time as 
the Cash account is charged, and this 
should be done daily by totalling all 
the cast sale slips for the day, and 
making one entry at the close of the 
day’s business. 

All purchases and other expendi- 
tures incurred are charges against one 
or more of the five following groups 
of expense accounts: Capital expendi- 
tures, General expense, Store expense, 
Operating expense, or Suspense. 
These groups are, of course, broken up 
into sub-classifications, in some cases, 
but this will be dealt with fully when 
we come to consider the ledger and 
ledger accounts. The reader will note 
that in the expense account columns a 
subsidiary column is shown headed 
“A/c No.” This column is for the 
purpose of showing by means of sim- 
ple code number the particular object 
or sub-classification of expense to be 
charged. For example, take the Mer- 
chandise column: it would be neces- 
sary to indicate in this column whether 
the merchandise charged is wallpaper, 
paint, varnish, linseed oil, putty, glass, 
etc? Fete, 

General Expense is the only expense 
which can be considered as overhead. 
Under salaries would be shown the 
salary of a bookkeeper, if employed, 
and the salary which the owner takes 
out of the business. But we are antici- 
pating the next installment of this 
series, and will leave further explana- 
tion on this aspect until later. 

The Cash-Journal is kept open un- 
til the completion of one month’s busi- 
ness, after which the columns are to- 
taled and postings made to the gen- 
eral ledger accounts; these accouxts 
being the same as shown at the top of 
each column in the Cash-Journal. The 
reader will note that in the Income ac- 
counts there are no debit columns; 
this is because debits to Income are 
very infrequent, and would be neces- 
sary only in the case of allowances or 
overcharges. With the Expense ac- 
counts no credit columns are provided, 
because credits to expense accounts 
are not frequent. Should it be neces- 
sary, however, to show a credit to an 
expense account, this can easily be done 
by making the entry in red ink. In 
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the Merchandise account, for example, 
there will always be at least one credit 
entry a month, and that will be the 
total of material requisitions on stock 
for materials used in contracting work 
and jobbing. On line 8 these entries 
are shown; the credit to merchandise 
and the charge to the material account 
in the operating group of accounts. 
Another credit is shown in the Sus- 
pense and Sundry Accounts column; 
this entry is the total of all accepted 
paper in settlement of outstanding ac- 
counts for the month, and is a credit 
to Notes Payable, and a charge to Ac- 
counts Payable because the account has 
been cleared by giving a note, or a 
trade acceptance, and our liability has 
been transferred from the Accounts 
Payable to Notes Payable. 

We are now ready to sum up, and 
find out what information has been 
developed by means of the Cash-Jour- 
nal and Invoice and Payroll Register. 
First, let us look at the Cash Account, 
and, remember, we are now dealing 
with the totaled columns. The dif- 
ference between the Cash Account 
debits and credits wili be the available 
bank balance. It must be understood 
that this system demands that all 
money received must be deposited in 
the bank and that al! payments must 
be made by check; necessary petty 
cash payments being made from a 
petty cash fund, as explained in the 
last article. j 

The difference between the debits 
and credits of Accounts Payable rep- 
resents outstanding accounts payable 
—existing liabilities at time of clos- 
ing the books for the month. 

The difference between the debits 
and credits of Accounts Receivable 
represents the amount of accounts due 
to the business from customers at time 
of closing the books for the month. 


If we went no farther than this we 
have valuable information which a 
great many master-painters do not get 
regularly, or accurately, and certainly 
with far more trouble than we get it 
by this system. But there is much more 
than this, which we have recorded, and 
this is found in the distribution col- 
umn. First we have, in the total of 
the Contracting and Jobbing column, 
the total sales made during the month 
for this end of the business. In the 
Store column, we have the total retail 
sales made in the store. In the Mis- 
cellaneous column we have the total 
income received from any other 
sources. 

In the expenditure distribution col- 
umns we get the total expense in- 
curred for each of the special objects 
or classes of expense, indicated by the 
columnar headings. In totaling these 
columns must be exercised to total 
credit (red ink) items separately, as 
these have to be posted as credits to 
the corresponding ledger account in 
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— 
the general ledger. In the Merchan- 
dise column we have a perpetual book 
inventory of all merchandise in 

store room end and in the shop, and 
this may be checked at any time with 
an actual physical inventory, taken 
from time to time. Where the class 
of account is split up into sub-divisions 


bers, which we will take up in the 
next article, it is necessary to make 
a summary of each column after the 
total has been taken, showing the to- 
tals charged to each separate account 
number in that column. These indi- 
vidual totals are then posted to th 
corresponding ledger accounts, inste 
of the main column total. In the Sus- 
pense column, it is usually necessary t 
post each item separately to the ledger 
accounts, but there are seldom more 
than two or three items to post from 
this column. . 
From actual experience and personal 
observation, I have seen the Cash- 
Journal, totalled, checked, and posted 
to the ledger accounts in less than an 
hour. In addition to this, I have seen 
young men and girls with a very ele- 
mentary knowledge of bookkeeping, 
enter up, close, and post from this 
form of Cash-Journal without a sin- 
gle error, the first time they tackled 
it. I have even seen this form of rec- 
ord used without any ledger at all. 
To do this it would be necessary to” 
carry forward from month to month, 
the totals of all the columns, care be- 


‘ing exercised to see that all red-ink 


figures are deducted from the black 
totals, before transferring to the next 
sheet. But this plan is not rec- 
ommended as it presents far too many 
opportunities for errors and conse- 
quent confusion. 

There is one more purpose of this — 
record, which has not yet been men- 
tioned. In any well-conducted busi- 
ness, it is necessary to maintain an 
individual account with all the firms 
from which material and supplies are 
purchased, and for other firms and 
individuals with whom the master-— 
painter has regular monthly accounts. 
All postings to these individual ac 
counts, may be made from the entries 
in the Cash-Journal. This is very 
much simpler and easier than posting 
from invoices, statements, and check 
stubs. 
may also be posted to the individua 


All payments from cust 


customer’s account, from the entries — 


in the Accounts Receivable  credi 
column. 
The secret of harmonious and sim- 


ple bookkeeping is to do the first things | 
well. Proper attention to the initial 


i 


entries is a guarantee for quick and — 


satisfactory results in the interme- 
diate and final stages. The daily en-— 
tries, even in a fairly large painter’s” 
business, should not call for more than 
an hour or two at the most, but if 

Continued on page 113 é 
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NOX - ZINC Oxy 
eOMBINATION NIDE 


W ite Paint 


Greater Opacity - Greater Covering Capacity: Better Working Properties 
Easier to Break- -up~Lower Material Cost - More jira em 


Send us your order for a 5-gallon kit of AR-TOX. If it does not fulfill all of 
the representations we make for it—if it is not superior to any lead and oil 
paint you have ever used—you can send it back at our expense and we will 
make no charge for the material used. 


ARMORITE FLAT WALL FINISH ARMORITE GOLD SEAL GLOSS WHITE 
A Very Superior Flat ) A Very Superior White Enamel at a Reasonable Price 


Trial Order Solicited for 6-1 gallon cans of each. 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY, Newark, New Jersey— 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


3 —_" [fe 
Saree fl 


Note the black oval spot onthe handle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 


JO ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS 34TH CONVENTION 


Continued from page 58 


b 
yster painter’s product—purchased in 
e form of lead in oil it will be found to 
extremely soft and easily broken up— 
will remain soft in the keg indefinitely. 
yeause of its extreme fineness, it does 
it settle quickly after mixing but stays 
suspension in a truly remarkable man- 
iP. 

Tt will spread between 600 and 800 
uare feet with ease and protect metal 
r years. Blue lead does not pull under 
e brush, but spreads on with much the 
se of a graphite paint. In fact, on one 
b—that of protecting a long raised iron 
alk connecting the Waukegan light- 
yuse with the mainland about a mile 
vay—the painter thought that there 
id been adulteration, because sublimed 
ue lead painted out so easily and it 
as not until he had seen a chemist’s 
‘alysis that he was sure sublimed blue 
ad was all lead. 

It is because of these characterstics 
at it has received many enthusiastic 
mments from master painters, such as 
e “best primer for either metal or 
90d that I have ever used.” “I never 
id a paint before that would stick to 
ivanized iron the way blue lead does.” 
Consequently, the habit to “paint it 
ith blue lead” is becoming more and 
ore prevalent with the master painters 
id rightfully so. It is the ideal paint 
r priming wood where dark top coats 
‘e to be used and for protecting metal 
rainst rust. It is recognized by engi- 
ers, railroads, highway departments, 
is and oil companies and master paint- 
's all over the country, as has been 
lown by the few instances cited. In ad- 
tion it is recommended in preference 
_all other paint by one of the old re- 
able lead companies that manufacture 
id sell all of the lead as well as zinc 
id lithopone pigments. 


“Zinc Dust’ was the subject as- 
ened to Mr. Heiniger, who spoke as 
lows : 


» 


. 


The subject of paints for protecting 
on and steel has been given a great 
al of attention and justly so when it 
considered that rust destroys three and 
1e-half billion dollars worth of property 
ich year. In spite of this there have 
“en comparatively few basic paint ma- 
rials developed that have rust-inhibit- 
g properties. One of the most recent 
zine dust. This, when combined with 
ne oxide, is a linseed ofl vehicle, yields 
gray paint that is showing exceptional 
erit not only as a priming paint but as 
finishing paint as well. 

Zinc dust is.a blue-gray metal powder 
ade by the condensation of zine vapor 
| the absence of oxygen. It is not a 
fproduct. It is sold in large quantities 
. the dye and sherardizing industries 
1d is known in Europe as “Zinc Gray.” 
3lue Powder” as it is sometimes known 
'this country is an inferior grade. 

I spoke of the use of zine dust as a 
lint pigment as being recent. That is 
) far as the work that has been done 
ith it in this country is concerned. In 
urope, however, its history is quite 
ifferent as there it was first mentioned 
$a paint pigment as early as 1840. 
i gradually as its merits were appre- 
ated, its use expanded until it is now 
sing used by the French navy to protect 
plates, and among the large indus- 
plants of France, Belgium, and 
estern Germany, it is the exception 
hen a zinc dust bearing paint is not 
to protect all sorts of structures in 
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these regions where the gases and fumes 
are so destructive. 

In this country we seem quite a way 
behind in the use of zine dust bearing 
paints. About the only place where it is 
being used commercially to any extent is 
in the navy’s anti-corrosive ship bottom 
paint, which was developed in TONA 

Most of the references to zinc dust for 
paints come from H. A. Gardner, whose 
first article appeared in 1916, where it 
was recommended for use in paints for 
under water exposure. Since then three 
of his Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
bulletins have appeared describing zinc 
dust in metal paints, and one other where 
it is used in paints for priming pitchy 
woods—cypress, redwood, cedar, etc., to 
seal back the sap and prevent it from 
staining subsequent white paint coats. 

The pleasing blue-gray color of the zinc 
dust-zine oxide paint and the way itre- 
tains its color with age are notable; also 
the fact that it apparently makes a good 
finishing paint in itself and leaves a 
good surface to recoat. 

There are numerous fests being made 
that are of a more practical nature in 
that they represent paint that has been 
brushed or sprayed on corrugated iron 
roofs and sidings, on high tension towers, 
bridges, fences, marine work, hot surfaces 
like engine mufflers and exhausts, in- 
teriors of water tanks, canvas covered 
roofs, old and new wooden houses, etc. 
Some of these have been finished over a 
year and are still in excellent condition. 
This, of course, is not long enough to 
judge definitely and the various tests are 
being watched for signs of failure, which 
so far have not developed. 

Returning to the matter of the paint 
itself, its compounding is very simple and 
it is only necessary to break down a 
pure zine oxide paste in oil with boiled 
oil and drier, at the same time stirring in 
the dry zine dust. Zinc dust need not 
be ground and there is nothing gained 
in trying to grind it. The formula: 

25 lbs. zine oxide in oil (82 percent 
zinc oxide, 18 percent linseed oil). 

61% lbs. zine dust, 

2% gallons boiled oil. 

1% pints liquid drier. 

5.1 gallons—yield. 

This weighs approximately 2234 pounds 
per gallon. 

There are a number of points about this 
paint that will appeal to you aside from 
its effective long life. I will list these 
briefly. 

1. It spreads easily. 

2. It has a high spreading rate. 

3. It has a natural pleasing blue-gray 
color that it retains on aging. 

4 It has excellent tooth. 

5. It can be used aS a finishing as 
well as a priming paint. 

6. It sheds dirt readily although it 
does not chalk prematurely, 

7. It does not skin, harden or cake in 
the package. 

8. Covers solid in one coat over any 
color or surface, 

9. It appears to adhere satisfactorily 
to new galvanized iron. 

Very little comment is needed on most 
of these points, but I shall touch lightly 
on a few. 

Even though it be a heavy, metallic 
pigment, the zinc dust stays in suspen- 
sion perfectly through the agency of the 
zinc oxide, and samples of paint, after 
having been kept over two years, were 
soft and could be stirred up with sur- 
prising ease, free from all lumps. The 
zinc oxide also functions in that it hard- 
ens the film, thereby adding to the re- 
sistance of the paint to abrasion. No 
destructive rays of the sun can get be- 
low the surface of the film to destroy the 
underlying layers of oil and its metallic 
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nature is a reason for its solid covering 
even in very thin coats. 

The chief reason for maintaining its 
flexibility beyond that of other paints is 
that the zinc dust, being a natural, strong, 
reducing (anti-oxidizing) agent, prevents 
the oil from over oxidizing or burning up 
and becoming brittle and lifeless. This 
is the most important difference between 
zine dust and most other paint pigments. 
Because of the combination of qualities 
it possesses—adherence to the metal, its 
rust inhibiting properties, tooth and re- 
tention of flexibility and color with age, 
factors essential to a complete metal 
coating—this zinc dust bearing paint 
need be the only one on the job from its 
beginning to the end, 

There are three forms in which this 
paint may come to you, 

First, as a mixéd paint ready to apply. 

Second, as a paste consisting of zinc 
dust, zinc oxide and raw oil to which 
you will have to add the required amount 
of oil, drier and thinner. 

Third, zine oxide paste in oil may be 
purchased and mixed by you with the 
dry zinc dust, oil, drier and thinner right 
on the job. This might appeal to some 
who use it in a large way. 

The point not yet developed—and you 
will agree it is a most important one— 
is that of cost. This must be considered 
in two ways—cost per gallon and cost per 
year, For typical high grade paints the 
cost per gallon for red lead is quite 
higher than either of the other two, 
which are about equal. If the costs per 
year are compared based on the per- 
formance of the panels I have shown you, 
there is no doubt of the greater economy 
in the zine dust bearing paint since its 
hiding power and spreading rate are at 
least as good as that of the other two. 


Cleveland Trade School 


“The Progress of the Trade School 
in Cleveland” was the subject of a 
paper which was prepared by Earl D. 
Flood, of Cleveland, and read by Sec- 
retary Krause, as Mr. Flood was un- 
able to be present. His paper was as 
follows: 


rN COMPLETE report on the Cleveland 
apprenticeship situation would be 
too extensive to be made on the floor of 
this convention, so I will give rather a 
summary of what has been done and an 
outline of the plan under which the pres- 
ent system is operating. 
ADMINISTRATION 


The joint painters apprenticeship com- 
mittee which has charge of painter and 
decorator apprentices is composed of two 
members representing the local school 
board, two members representing the 
Cleveland Master Painters and Decora- 
tors’ Association, and two members rep- 
resenting the Painters’ District Council 
No. 6. The entire control of apprentice- 
ship matters has been given this com- 
mittee by the organizations represented. 
From the following contracts, it will be 
seen that both contractor or employer 
and apprentice or employee agrees to 
abide by all the rules which the com- 
mittee has laid down or which it may 
adopt in the future. Thus, the commit- 
tee’s decisions are final. The committee 
does everything it can to be sure the 
right kind of boys want to learn the 
trade and feels a moral obligation to the 
boys to have them taught the trade, to 
keep them steadily employed, and to see 
that they remain apprentices until they 
are justified in becoming journeymen. 

The committee is simply a clearing 
house for all apprenticeship matters and 
is very careful at all times to conduct 
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itself in a conciliatory manner rather 
than in an autocratic, high-handed man- 
ner, to the end that when the apprentices 
complete their indenture periods they 
will be better citizens, more self-reliant 
and better workmen because experienced 
men in the craft have given them a help- 
ing hand at a time in life when the 


boys most need assistance. 


The application of the apprentice, the 
contract application and the indenture 
contract which follows are more or less 


self-explanatory: 

This indenture, made in triplicate 
thisiy. ,Rie ae: day #ofss (are tere..eee 
A. D.,) 192%., ‘at »Cleveland, "Ohio, 
witnesseth that QR Stasi RP aE 


OL} | Fe Sh ee eee in the 
County of Cuyahoga and State of 
Ohio, now the age of.......... years, 


with =thetconsent) ofeceere aoe eee. 
(parent or guardian), party of the 
third@partsenisaaan seeeee eee hereon 
endorsea, does of his own free will, 
binw thimseli tomserves-. ones eee 
(Contractor), party of the second 
part; oft. eee ey ee in the 
County of Cuyahoga and State of 
Ohio, as an apprentice in painting 
and decorating to said.............. 
(Contractor), party of the second 
part for the term of at least 156 
weeks, to-wit: From the date thereof 
Ub ell li aver eps, oe UByVOl te ee eee 
A. D., 192.., provided, however, that 
said apprenticeship shall not be con- 
cluded until said apprentice has com- 
pleted the required apprentice school 
course of study and complied fully 
with all requirements of the appren- 
tice committee, during all of which 
time the said apprentice shall serve 
his employer faithfully and _hon- 
estly, and obey his lawful directions 
connected with said trade;’ that he 
will keep all the secret processes and 
protect and preserve the property 
and goods of the said contractor; 
and will not engage in said art or 
trade on his own account during the 
term of his apprenticeship, and will 
remain faithfullly in the employ of 
said party of the second part for the 
purpose herein mentioned, unless 
sick or unable to work, and further 
agrees to attend the apprentice 
school at such times as the appren- 
tice committee designates. Party of 
the first part voids this contract by 
his absence from his work or ap- 
prenticeship school for a period of 
thirty (30) days, or if he fails to re- 
turn to the employer to whom he is 
indentured within ten (10) days 
after due notification, if in the opin- 
ion of the apprentice committee said 
absence has been willful and unnec- 
essary. 

Party of the second part hereby 
agrees to pay said party of the first 
part no more and no less than the fol- 
lowing sums of money for pay or 
wages: 


First three months?:72...22/, 30% 
Second three months.......... 35% 
Third three \montha 5.4 ee. 40% 
Fourth three months......... 45% 
Fifth three months.....:..... 50% 
Sixth three months........... 55% 
Seventh three months......... 60% 
Highth three months.......... 65% 
Ninth three months.......... 70% 
Tenth ethree mionths !y0. eee 75% 
Eleventh three months........ 80% 
Twelfth three months, and to 
expiration of contract....... 85% 


These rates are based on journey- 
men painters’ and decorators’ rates 
per hour; any change in said rates 
will make a proportionate change in 
these rates. 
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Party of the second part further 
agrees to permit attendance of the 
party of the first part at the Appren- 
tice School during the hours desig- 
nated by the Apprentice Committee, 
and to pay said first party for such 
designated hours as he attends school 
at his established rate per hour, 
Party of the second part also agrees 
to provide party of the first part with 
employment at his trade during his 
term of apprenticeship, when possi- 
ble, or to make an effort to secure em- 
ployment for said party of the first 
part with some bona fide painting 
and decorating contractor at the 
trade herein mentioned. 

If said party of the second part has 
not furnished said party of the first 
part with employment for a period of 
thirty (30) days, and if in the opin- 
ion of the Apprentice Committee, said 
party of the second part has not 
made a determined effort to secure 
employment for said party of the first 
part, this contract may be declared 
null and void. 

It is understood and agreed that the 
applications filled out by the parties 
of the first and second parts become 
a part of this indenture contract if 
the apprentice is satisfactory at the 
end of the 30-day trial period. 

No transfer of release of an inden- 
tured apprentice will be made unless 
both contractors, parties to the 
change, the apprentice and the parent 
or guardian appear jointly before the 
Apprentice Committee, and after 
proper hearing, the consent of all 
parties is obtained. 

All parties further agree to comply 
with all the rules and regulations 
formulated now or hereafter by the 
Apprentice Committee, 

All prior contracts of indentureship 
between the parties of the first, sec- 
ond and third parts are hereby re- 
voked and declared null and void. 

IN WITNESS WHERFOF, the 
parties hereto have set their hands 
and seals the day and year first above 
written. 
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Parent or Guardian 


Signed, sealed and 
delivered in the 
presence of 
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CONTRACTORS’ 
FOR PAINTING AND DECORAT- 
ING APPRENTICE 
(Must be filled out with ink) 
Name’ of "firm/se.ea. cee eee. ae 
Address -3.nh0 36 cor eee eee 
Date cs 5 5 seis eee ea eee 
Telephone UNOVGE a 4eeee ks eee 


Number of years in contracting 
business under the above name (im- 
mediately preceding this date). 

Apprentice applicant’s name. 

Address. 

Is he a relative? 

If so, what relationship? 

If not, how long have you known 
him? 

Is he now in your employ? 

If so, how long? 

In what position? 

Average number of painters and 
decorators employed by you through- 
out the year. 

Number of painters and decorators 
now in your employ. 

Principal type of painting and dec- 
orating you do, 


APPLICATION | 


] 
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List four jobs, each year, The last 
two years and location. 

How long will your present jobs. 
continue? | 
Will you keep this apprentice in 
your employ as long as you haye 
painting and decorating work of any 

kind? 

‘Do you understand that a 
are started with a thirty-day tri 
period? 

From whom do you buy material? 

Monthly Average. 
Monthly Average, 
Monthly Average, 


Do you intend to interest yourself 
in the progress of this apprentice and 
comply with the rules and regulations 
of the apprentice committee? 

Are you willing to pay an appren- 
tice the established rate of wage for 
time spent at school during the hours 
designated by the committee? 

Do you feel that you do sufficient 
work to keep an apprentice employed 
for at least 156 weeks? 

If this applicant is rejected, would 
you be willing to take another? 

Have you ever had qa painting and 
decorating apprentice serve his time 
with you? How many? 

Has your application for a painting 
and decorating apprentice ever been 
denied? 

Have you previously appeared be- 
fore this committee? 

Do you know that this application 
will become part of the indenture 
contract if the apprentice is satisfac- 
tory at the end of the 30-day trial 
period? 

(Signed) 
(Must be signed by a member of 
firm, ) 

Name of representative of the firm 
appearing before the committee. 

Date of appearance. 

Remarks: 


To be attached to Apprentice Ap- 
plication form and delivered by ap- 
plicant to Painting and Decorating 
Apprentice Committee, 3rd _ floor, 
Rose Building, City. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING AP- 
PRENTICE APPLICATION. 


(Must be filled out in ink in appli- 
cant’s own handwriting.) 


Name 1% ...[./.%5 n° om Sith eeneien anna 
Address $2.5 2c. ce cieie cients nee 
Telephone No: . e220. ee 
Date |x é .ssistch ekicet = pierce ee 


If you were not born in this coun- 
try, how long have you been here? 
How long in this country? Parents’ 
nationality: Mother, Father, Father 
or Guardian’s name..... ‘oe a oe 
Address... ..)ss es ee 
Have you completed the seventh 
grade of school, or its equivalent? ~ 


LAST THREE OCCUPATIONS 


From: Month and year. To: Month 

and year: Employer, Employer’s 
address, Employer’s business. Your 
position. 3 

Present occupation, 

Schools attended: 

Name of school. 

Citys 

‘Number of years attended, 

Day or night school, 

Name of school. 

City. 

Number of years attended, 

Day or night school. 

Name of school. 

City. 


Continued on page 73 
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Oh Yes! you must meet a 


meRMETE at. Go 
The sbi that never yields =f. 
Stays Straight Forever 


The Ridgelite Straightedge will not warp, curve, 
split or get out of alignment. 


It is hard as stone. > 
Tough as leather. 


Smooth as glass. 


A patent compound melted under intense heat—moulded and cooled 
through gradual diminishing process. 


Steel, Wood or Brass cannot equal this result 


@ 


GUARANTEE - 
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Ridgelite Straightedge No. 999 


Two Sizes 
FOR TRIMMER OR KNIFE Net to Consumer 
6ft. 22 in. widex4in. thick . . $10.00 
Mit. 22 in. widex4in.thick . . 10.50 GUA RA NTEED 
apa a a Pg BaP FS Le Wg Ps 9 Ee Sere for 
A ail 
it should last a Lifetime : 
Send for our No. 29 Catalog | 
Ridgelite Straightedge No. 666 JUSE OIE Che Dacss: 
Two Sizes ) 
FOR KNIFE, WORN ONLY Net to Consumer 
6ft. 23in. widex}in.thick . . $ 8.00 Largest Makers of.Painters — I 


7ft. 23 in. widex4in.thick . . 8.50 and Paperhangers Tools and 
i ie soc Equipment in the World. 


ee oH a ch 
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WEGISTERED 


CABLE ADDRESS “RIDGE” WESTERN UNION CODE 
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Texture Profits 


Send for $3.50 Sample Outfit 


Craftex By The Acre 


OT long ago we received 

an order for 20 tons of 

Craftex from a painter who 

two years ago had never even 

heard of it. He literally ap- 
plies Craftex by the acre. 


Craftex By The Inch 


ECENTLY a decorator 

in the East received $500 
for a small over-mantle panel 
of Craftex. Another artist is 
executing on order, two gor- 
geous wall panels in high 
relief, from Craftex. 


Whether by the acre or by the 
inch there is profitable busi- 
ness in Craftex. Write to 
Dept. B for details. 


A group of 100 new houses in 
Boston are being finished with 
Craftex. The development 
company advertises the fact 
as a sales point for the houses. 


THE CRAFTEX COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA ‘BOSTON NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
220 So. State Street 726 Murphy Avenue 146 Summer Street 101 Park Avenue 6843 Scanlan Ave, 


CRAFTEX 


A Textured Wall Finish Applied With A Brush 


tem 
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OHIO ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS 34TH CONVENTION 


Continued from page 70 


Number of years attended. 
Day or night school. 


RELATIVES ENGAGED IN CON- 
TRACTING OR ANY BUILDING 
TRADE 


Name. Relationship. Occupation. 
Address. 

Recommended by: 

Name of contractor who will give 
you a trial. 

Address. 

Do you understand that you will 
be on a 30-day trial, if your applica- 
tion is approved, and that after the 
30-day trial, if you are satisfactory 
this application will become part of 
your indenture contract? 

Are you willing to work for the es- 
tablished wage scale for painting 
and decorating apprentices through- 
out your indentureship? 

Have you ever worked at painting 
and decorating? 

If so, when, where, from whom? 

Will you obey all rules and instruc- 
tions of the Apprentice Committee? 

Are you willing to serve an appren- 
ticeship of at least 156 weeks? 

Will you place yourself under the 
‘jurisdiction of the Apprentice Com- 
mittee? 

Do you understand that it is com- 
pulsory for you to attend the Ap- 
prentice School during the hours des- 
ignated by the Apprentice Commit- 
tee, and that you will be accountable 
to the teacher during that time. 


TO BE SIGNED BY FORMER EM- 
PLOYERS OR TEACHERS, OTHER 
THAN RELATIVES. 


MaRIT A ViGte KIROWAL tcc. syle es eyotere = es for 
two years or more, and certify that 
he is of good character and habits. 


PERSONAL SIGNATURE OF 
VOUCHER 
Address 


FINANCE 

\ E are operating the school under the 

provision of. the Smith Hughes law, 
which provides for schools or classes for 
those who are pursuing a trade, or for 
those who are employed who, because ot 
their employment, do not get the advan- 
tages of a public school education. The 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
pays twenty-five percent of the instruc- 
tor’s salary, the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education pays twenty-five per- 
cent, and the local School Board pays fifty 
percent, The local School Board also pays 
half of the expenses of maintaining a vo- 
cational co-ordinator who serves to pro- 
mote the co-ordination of job and school 
training, and aids in looking after the 
welfare of the apprentices. The rent, 
heat, light, and maintenance is paid by 
the local School Board, The material 
used at school is being furnished by the 
Cleveland Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
and I wish to express the Apprenticeship 
Committee’s deep appreciation for the 
co-operation of this organization. 

The salary of the director of all ap- 
prenticeship schools, that is, the brick- 
layers, carpenters, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, electricians and painters, is paid 
‘by the Building Trades Employees’ As- 
sociation. The director of the school acts 
as secretary for all apprenticeship com- 
mittees, aids in checking up attendance, 
mailing notices and keeps accurate rec- 
ords of all apprenticeship business. The 
B. T. E. A. also furnishes the director of 
schools with a car and pays his expenses 


Name Business 
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Without the co-operation of the B. T. E. 
A., it would be almost impossible to con- 
duct the school, and the Cleveland Paint- 
ers’ Joint Apprentice Committee cannot 
express itself adequately for the splendid 
aid and co-operation of the Cleveland 
Building Trades’ Employees’ Association. 
The remaining expenses of the school 
and of the general apprenticeship mat- 
ters is borne equally by the Painters’ Dis- 
trict Council No. 6, and the Cleveland Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators’ Association, 

The apprenticeship school for painters 
and decorators is a co-operative affair, 


and its success now and in the future de-, 


pends entirely upon the unselfish and 
broad-minded co-operation of all those in- 
terested, and is like a chain “no stronger 
than its weakest link.” 


SCHOOL 


There are now seventy-eight boys at- 
tending the Painters and Decorators’ Ap- 
prenticeship School, The instructor at 
the school is using the text-book issued 
by the International Master Painters’ As- 
sociation, and the curriculum is based 
upon this text book, Two larger school 
rooms are being used at present, one for 
academic and theoretical work, and the 
other for practical work. The one for 
practical work is divided into stalls, thus 
increasing the amount of wall space. In 
addition to the practical work done in 
the class rooms, the committee has asked 
hospitals for furniture suitable for the 
boys to refinish. The only cost to these 
charitable institutions is the cartage. 
The committee has also in mind sending 
the apprentices to different hospitals to 
wash, repaint the walls and ceilings, and 
refinish the woodwork and doors of a few 
rooms, which in the opinion of the com- 
mittee will not jeapordize the interest 
of master painters of the union. Some- 
time this summer the apprentices will 
paint the entire apprenticeship school 
outside, wash and repaint all the, walls 
and ceilings inside. The school is a fairly 
large two -story building, and will be ex- 
tensive enough for some swing stage 
work, as well as the ordinary inside and 
outside scaffolding. 


When an apprentice finishes his three- 
year course, he will know enough about 
exterior painting and interior painting, 
such as woodwork, wall painting and 
glazing, stenciling and paper-hanging, fin- 
ishing and refinishing hardwood, furni- 
ture and floors to be able to get a position 
in any city in the country, After the in- 
denture period has been completed and 
all examinations are passed, regular com- 
mencement exercises are held where each 
apprentice is given a diploma by the 
Board of Education. In addition to his 
diploma he will have his indenture con- 
tract, stating he was able-bodied when he 
entered his apprenticeship; a certificate 


stating his physical fitness at the end of - 


his second year, and another after his 
third year. Thus armed he enters the 
field of journeymen with documentary 
evidence that he is able-bodied, knows his 
trade and without a doubt will be a better 
citizen, a more able workman, and will 
materially aid the painting and decorat- 
ing business. 

Some believe the young people of this 
country are becoming too well-educated 
for their own good, that we do not need 
apprenticeship schools, that we should 
not teach apprentices any of the theory 
of the trade Few of the present-day 
journeymen have learned much of the 
theory of painting and decorating. and 
why should their sons study the academic 
side of the craft, What was good enough 
for the father is good enough for the son. 
For this viewpoint I have only one an- 
swer, and that is to quote what Abraham 
Lincoln said in Milwaukee in 1859, 
“Bducated people must labor. Otherwise 
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education itself would become a positive 
and intolerable evil, No country can sus- 
tain in idleness more than a small per- 
centage of its number. The great ma- 
jority must labor at something produc- 
tive. From these premises the problem 
springs. How can labor and education be 
the most satisfactorily combined?” The 
Joint Painters and Decorators’ Appren- 
ticeship Committee of Cleveland conclu- 
sively believes the Federal Government 
has answered this question by the pas- 
sage of the Smith Hughes’ law, and the 
a clearheadded businesslike manner to 
make this apprenticeship system the 
most successful and attractive in the 
world. 


A lengthy discussion followed the 


‘reading of this report. 


Mr. Rapp’s Address 


“Undercoatings and Enamels From 
a Practical Standpoint,’’ was the sub- 
ject of the following paper, which was 
presented by A. C. Rapp, of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company: 


A SHORT review of the paint and var- 

nish industry covering! the period 
from the year 1900 to the present time 
will not be out of place in a discussion 
of our subject. Such a review should 
be of interest, not alone to the veteran 
master painter, but even more so to the 
younger generation of the craft who are 
not familiar with the methods in vogue 
in the master painters’ shops of twenty- 
five years ago. 

Until the year 1900, the painting in- 
dustry was dependent fox white pigment 
on lead carbonate, lead sulphate, and 
zine oxide. Of these, the lead carbonate 
or white lead and zinc oxide reduced with 
turpentine were the pigments used by 
the master painter in producing under- 
coatings. On the better grades of work, 
the wood work was first primed with 
white lead, reduced with linseed oil. 
This priming coat was sandpapered and 
then given a thin coat of shellac and 
again thoroughly sandpapered. Follow- 
ing the shellac, a second coat of white 
lead, reduced with turpentine, was ap- 
plied and if a badger hair blender had 
not been used to blend in the corded 
surface left by the lead, sandpapering 
was necessary. The next coat applied 
was white lead, reduced with turpentine 
to which a percentage of zinc oxide had 
been added to produce whiteness. in 
the succeeding coats the percentage of 
white lead was reduced and the percent- 
age of zinc oxide increased until com- 
plete hiding power and whiteness had 
been obtained, but it must be remembered 
that the blender or sandpapering was 
necessary after each coat if a smooth 
enamel finish was to be obtained. At 
this stage of the operation, the master 
painter had completed the undercoating 
and was ready for the enamel which 
was mixed on the job and composed of 
zinc oxide and damar varnish, using a 
greater percentage of damar varnish on 
each succeeding coat until the desired 
finish was obtained. This process re- 
quired from nine to ten coats. 


The discovery of lithopone is credited 
to Orr, an Englishman, in the year 1874. 
It was used to a greater extent in Eu- 
rope than in the United States and even 
up to the year 1902, its consumption here 
was very small. By 1908, it was being 
used in the United States at the rate of 
about 8,000 tons per year and it is es- 
timated that in 1913, the consumption 
was in excess of 100,000 tons per year. 
About fifty per cent. is used in the paint 
industry, thirty-five per cent. in the rub- 
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ber industry, and the balance in oilcloth, 
etc. 

It cannot be denied that such a tre- 
mendous increase in consumption war- 
rants careful consideration of the prod- 
uct, and must be due to certain inherent 
merits. 

Zinc, either in the form of oxide, 
metal or dross, is dissolved in sulphuric 
acid and purified so as to make pure 
zine sulphate. Ordinary barytes or 
natural barium sulphate is crushed to the 
size of a hazel nut or smaller, mixed 
with coal and heated in a rotating fur- 
nace. This results in the carbon in the 
coal combining with the oxygen in the 
barium sulphide. This barium sulphide 
is readily soluble in hot water and when 
the solution is brought into contact with 
the solution of zine sulphate, it results 
in a precipitation of sulphide of zinc and 
sulphate of barium, both of which are in- 
soluble in water. 


The insoluble material formed from 
the above mixture is then dried and 
furnaced, withdrawn while hot and 


quenched in water. It is then ground 
in water to a fine powder, floated, pressed, 
dried and reground in a dry pulvariz- 
ing machine, resulting in the completed 
product, known as lithopone. 

In color, lithopone is much whiter 
than white lead and fully equal to the 
best grades of french process zinc oxide. 
The texture is more like lead than zinc 
oxide, lacking as it does, the perfect 
smoothness of the latter. In hiding 
power, it has greater capacity than any 
of the white pigments, excepting ti- 
tanium white. 

Until recently lithopone had one very 
unfavorable characteristic. In direct 
sunlight, particularly on the exterior, it 
was liable to discolor and turn to a 
decided gray. A continnous effort to 
overcome this weakness has finally re- 
sulted successfully and an article is now 
being produced by domestic, manufac- 
turers that is not susceptible to dis- 
coloration when exposed to light. 

Titanium, the most recent of the white 
pigments to find a place in the painting 
industry, has been, until recently, classi- 
fied as one of the rare minerals, but re- 
cent investigations and reports of the 
Geological Survey show that it is widely 
distributed throughout the earth in abun- 
dant quantities. It exists in its most 
abundant form as commercial ‘‘Ilmenite,” 
which is a combination with iron, con- 
taining between forty and fifty percent 
of titanium. It also exists in lesser 
quantities in a purer state in the: min- 
eral “Rutile,” 

When the Titanium oxide is produced, 
it has a capacity of hiding power of ap- 
proximately two to three times greater 
than white lead, or zine oxide, but it is 
found that if a base of proper fineness 
and texture is added, that when only 
twenty-five percent of the pure titanium 
oxide is present, and seventy-five percent 
of base, that the mixture has an opacity 
or hiding power equal to from eighty-five 
percent to ninety percent of that of 
the pure titanium oxide, It is the whitest 
pigment in the paint industry, and when 
tinted, produced shades and tints of a 
very clear tone. Chemically, the pigment 
is extremely stable, being practically in- 
ert and unaffected by ordimary acids and 
alkalies. It is entirely non-poisonous and 
is in no way dissolved or changed by va- 
rious gases or fumes. 

It is of these white pigments, viz, 
lithopone, and titanium oxide, also zinc 
oxide, that we will speak of in connec- 
tion with our subject. 

The qualities most desirable in under- 
coatings for enamels are that they shall 
retain a satisfactory condition in the 
package, requiring but little effort to 
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bring to a uniform consistency; that they 
possess sufficient body and opacity for 
two coat work, if necessary, and take re- 
quired reduction for priming purposes on 
various surfaces. The ideal undercoater 
must also brush freely, flow out with min- 
imum of brush marks, dry perfectly over- 
night and present a surface on the sec- 
ond coat, requiring little or no sandpa- 
pering to bring to a surface suitable for 
enameling, and not dull the finish of en- 
amel by excessive absorption. 

The most satisfactory undercoatings 
permit of a certain amount of manipula- 
tion to adapt them for priming various 
surfaces, such as hard and soft woods, 
composition board, plaster, etc, The most 
reliable plan to follow is to use pure lin- 
seed oil for reduction in proportion to the 
porosity of the surface to be primed, Re- 
liable manufacturers usually submit sim- 
ple instructions to be followed, and these 
may be elaborated upon by the practical 
painter. It is safe to say that no enamel 
undercoater should be applied to a new 
or previously painted surface without 
some consideration being given the par- 
ticular condition to be met and adjust- 
ment by proper thinning, or proper prep- 
aration made of the old painted surface, 
before application. 

Once a suitable priming coat has been 
secured, the next step is to build up a 
smooth, even and solid surface ready for 
the enamel. This is best accomplished by 
flowing on a coat of full-bodied under- 
coater in much the same manner that an 
enamel is applied, that is, always work 
with a full brush, At times an undercoat- 
er is regarded as unsatisfactory in flow- 
ing or hiding power when, as an actual 
fact, it has been applied with a painting 
stroke, rather than a flowing touch with 
the brush, 

Normally, a slight sanding only is re- 
quired to bring the flowed-on coat of un- 
dercoater to a satisfactory state for en- 
ameling, and this is required more as a 
result of surface irregularities of con- 
tamination, such as dust particles, etc., 
rather than being due to improper mate- 
rial. 

The qualities most desirable in general 
purpose high grade enamel are that they 
retain a perfect condition in the package, 
with no tendency to settle, body up or 
skim over, shall brush freely with little 
or no trace of pulling, shall level perfect- 
ly, but not sag or curtain after picking 
up, shall have satisfactory hiding power 
over undercoaters, set up normally fast, 
and possess a good original white color 
of a neutral tone to permit the tinting 
where necessary and show a rich, full 
gloss where a gloss finish is intended. 
The film producer by the ideal type of 
enamel should be resistant to abrasion 
and mild-cleaning agents. 


Those manufacturers who have, 
through extensive research, discovered 
the secret, or preparing high grade oil 
types of enamels, lay stress on the impor- 
tant qualities, such enamels possess of 
extreme care of application and durabil- 
ity under all conditions of exposure, The 
latter feature is interesting in view of the 
necessity of applying enamel where, 
heretofore, it has been considered paint 
only could be used, such as on exterior 
faces of doors, window sash and casings, 
porches and similar more or less exposed 
points. 


The enamel designed to meet the above 
requirements is necessarily a high-grade 
product, and responds readily to a little 
consideration given it in its application. 
One important feature is to use an un- 
dercoater having a definite relation to the 
enamel; that is, an undercoater that in- 
troduces no weaknesses to the job. In 
other words, if a high-grade job is the ex- 
pectation, neither the priming, inter- 
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mediate or finishing coats can be of an in- 
ferior nature. 

Frequently, it is desirable to use as the 
finish coat an enamel producing a finish 
other than the normal gloss, such as an 
egg shell or rubbed effect. So many ideas 
exist in various minds as to what con-- 
stitutes a semi-gloss or rubbed effect, that — 
it is impossible for a single product to — 
meet all tastes, This problem is general-— 


ly handled by submitting to the trade an — 


almost flat enamel which mixes satisfac- 
torily with the same manufacturers’ gloss — 
enamel, and the two products may be in- 
termixed to give a wide range of finish — 
with any degree of gloss desired. f 

And now, just a word dealing with the 
general construction or composition of 
modern high-grade undercoatings and 
enamels may be 
more linseed oil is used in these products 
than is generally supposed; comparatively 
recent developments in the paint and var- 
nish industry have brought about the use 
of linseed oil in various treated and re- 
fined forms that impart exceptional flow- 
ing, drying and similar qualities, and at 
the same time reduce discoloration, either 
primary or subsequent, to a minimum. 
White lead is usually avoided as a pig- 
ment in undercoaters and enamels, as 
better hiding, flowing, whiteness and 
permanence is secured with zinc oxide, 
lithopone and titanium compounds; as 
stated before, titanium possesses the 
greatest hiding power of any of the 
white pigments, and is used in undercoat- 
ers to take advantage of this property. 
Lithopone for its whiteness and second — 
only to titanium in hiding power is gen- 
erally used in undercoating, 

Zine oxide still retains its leadership as 
the ideal pigment for white enamels, as 
it is naturally of a fine texture and det- 
initely influences gloss, flowing, drying 
and whiteness. In special cases it has 
been found desirable to reinforce zinc 
oxide with a percentage of titanium oxide 
to secure better opacity, with no distur- 
bance to the consistency of the finished 
enamel, but in all cases the reliable man- 
ufacturer is always sure to avoid those 
combinations that do not fulfill the re- 
quirements expected of high-grade under- 
coatings and enamels. 


Remedy for Bleeding 


ECRETARY KRAUSE announced 

that the following question had 
been submitted to the Question Box: 
“What is the best method to stop 
bleeding colors, especially red striking 
through subsequent coatings?” 

Mr. Whigelt offered the following 
remedy : 

I believe that question has been tried 
to be answered at numerous times, but 
it always comes down to the same old 
proposition of bleaching them out or 
changing its nature, or coating with 
shellac, or coating with aluminum, or 
some other methods. Now, when it comes 
to preventing the striking through of 
bleeding colors, we have the blues, the 
yellows or greens, and mainly the reds, 
and by bleeding colors, we also mean — 
the fugitive colors; that is the aniline 
base color. The natural colors, you see 
amongst the reds is Venetian reds, and 
even the browns; they all have ten- 
dencies to strike through, but not to 
such great extent. Now, you might coat 
over with shellac or with a mixture of 
shellac with alcohol and some ammonia 
in it, very well. In some cases, I sup- 
pose you have used aluminum leaf, or 
gold leaf, even. But that is only hiding 
it; that is not changing it or destroy- 


Continued on page 103 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co 


....u: Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N.J., Portland, Ore. 


Paint and Varnish Factories -..---: 
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What You 
Can Do With SI-CO 


Use It for Old or New Walls—Apply and allow to 
dry. Use under or between coats. 

Use It for Kalsomining—Use as a primer and add to the 
Kalsomine for sweetening and strengthening. 
Use It for Paper-Hanging—Lincrusta Work, etc—On new or 
painted walls (no lining needed), prepare the surface with SJ 
CO. ‘Add it to the paste to keep it sweet and make it stronger. 
Use It for Scenery, Drop Curtains, etc.— Prepare the cloth 
with SJ-CO. Break up the coloring matter with a 
small amount of water and add SI-CO as a binder.. 

Keeps canvas elastic and pliable. 

Use It for Sandfinishing Walls or to Treat Caen 
Stone, Real or Artificial—It will not 
change the natural appearance 

of the surface. 


Lucas 


+. 


{SI-CO} 
WALL SIZE 


Replaces Glue, Sizing, Varnish, Venice-Turpentine, 
Molasses, Vinegar, etc. Itis used asa primer on walls, 
ceilings and simila surfaces. It destroys and prevents 


vermin, germs, etc. Jt 25 cold water soluble. Keeps 
indefinitely — Will not sour and neutralizes Lime. 
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What One Man Wrote Us— 


“Many other sizes are in the market for various pur- 
poses, but none of them can be considered competitors or 
in comparison with SI-CO, a3 they are more or less for 
certain specific purposes. ‘They are common mixtures or 
adhesives without any particular benefits for preparing 
surfaces. 

*‘SI-CO embodies all advantageous features of other siz- 
ing materials and besides had neutralizing qualities. Pre- 
paring SI-CO for use is very simple—like preparing paste 
for paper-hanging.” 


And Another Man Writes— 


“Being a practical painter, paper-hanger and decorator 
for 30 years, in my personal opinion, SI-CO is the very 
best article ever placed on the market.” 

So others think, too, and we are receiving orders for 
large quantities from all parts of the country. Write for 
booklet, “Treatment of Walls and Other Surfaces.” 


ASK ALSO ABOUT THE INSTALLMENT PAYMENT 
PLAN FOR HOME OWNERS. IT WILL DOUBLE 
YOUR BUSINESS. Write Dept. E-8. 


John Ilucas&Co.,Ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG CHICAGO BOSTON 
OAKLAND ATLANTA ASHEVILLE DENVER 
FRESNO LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS HOUSTON 
JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 
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Auto Finishes Confuse Painters 


Claims and Counter Claims Tend to Bring Doubts to the Craft, but Attention Is Called 
to the Fact That There Are Many Trustworthy Manufacturers Whose 


ee is not the only metal that 


glitters nor is the pyroxylin 
enamel the only finish that is 
being employed in an effort to chase 
the old time practice of painting and 
finishing off the 1925 map. There are 
the oil lac finishes, the oil finish, 


the long oil enamels, the nitro-cellu- 


lose finish, etc., to engage, and by 
their very multitude of numbers to 
confuse, the attention of the contract- 
ing painter. Perhaps at no time 
within the past fifty years has there 
been so. many conditions in vehicle 
painting practice existing at one time 
to disconcert and fill the mind of the 
practitioner with uncertainty as one 
may encounter the present season. 
The claims and counter claims of a 
great number of manufacturers of the 
nitro-cellulose finishes, mingling with 
the disputing asservations of other 
claimants to the royal crown of popu- 
larity have served to fill the soul of 
the average painter with doubts and 
misgivings: and because of these con- 
flicting bids for favor being fervently 
put forth many managers of job shops 
are adhering to the standard paint and 
varnish practice fearing to venture into 
the untried and disputatious field. 

In this particular field, as he has 
learned through many years of prac- 
tice, the experienced vehicle painter is 
aware that he cannot go far wrong, 
ordinarily; he knows, moreover, that 
there still exists a no inconsiderable 
following of users of. strictly high 
grade and individualistic motor cars 
who prefer the old time high lustre 
varnish finish. If able to satisfy this 
class of car owners he is led to be- 
lieve that he can quite well tide his 
business over until a later time when 
the present uproar has subsided and 
the entire motor car painting, and re- 
painting business become definitely 
stabilized. He figures that at the 
present moment there is a chance of 
making a grave mistake and losing 
money easy, for installations of equip- 
ment to handle the lacquer method 
successfully are expensive. He has 
suffered ridicule from some quarters 
for his hesitancy in taking over some 
one of the methods fairly thrust upon 
him, but his notion to, so far as possi- 


carry 


Word Carries Great Weight 


By M. C. Hillick 


ble, play safe has been developed and 
nurtured through many previous 
years of perhaps bitter ups and downs. 


Trustworthy 
Manufacturers 
HERE are many old 


time varnish manu- 
facturers now engaged in 
making, with their other 
products, pyroxylin  en- 
amels, whose prudent word 
and entire dependability 
the weight of a 
weavers beam, and _ to 
whom we would refer our 
readers who may feel at the 
moment distrustful of the 
new finishes and the meth- 
ods of using them,” writes 
Mis Elitlick: 9) here)are, 
of course, many practical 
details which will have to 
be worked out in actual 
practice and which will 
have a different outreach, 
regardless of the fact that 
in a general way none of 
the many different systems 
fail to possess a similarity 
in every day application.” 


Crockett’s advice to “Be sure you’re 
right, then go ahead,” appeals to him 
as a symbol equak to that which 
teaches “A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush,” for which reasons 
we find him marking time, but not 
disinclined to be taught. Neverthe- 
less, there are many old time varnish 
manufacturers now engaged in mak- 
ing, with their other products, pyroxy- 
lin enamels, whose prudent word and 
entire dependability carry the weight 
of a weaver’s beam, and to whom we 


would refer our readers who may feel 
at the moment distrustful of the new 
finishes and the methods of using 
them. There are, of course, many 
practical details which will have to be 
worked out in actual practice and 
which will have a different outreach, 
regardless of the fact that in a gen- 
eral way none of the many different 
systems fail to possess a similarity in 
every day application. For the in- 
stallation of any of the lacquer fin- 
ishes, considering for the moment a 
paint shop layout designed to permit 
the practice of both the lacquer and 
the standard paint and varnish finish, 
it will be found necessary to either 
have an entire department devoted to 
the spraying of the lacquer, or a spe- 
cially designed and manufactured 
booth. In either case an exhaust fan, 
or two or more, depending upon how 
much spray work is to be performed, 
will be required. In a room devoted 
to spraying lacquer it has been found 
good practice to locate a twenty-four- 
inch exhaust fan, lengthwise of the 
room, at about fifteen feet apart, these 
fans to be located two and one-half feet 
above the floor line. For a small busi- 
ness a two- or three-horsepower mo- 
tor will be needéd; also a water or air 
cooled compressor with a capacity, at 
fifty or sixty pounds pressure, of 
creating 50 cubic feet of air a min- 
ute. Coming with this should be a 
reservoir for storage supplied with 
pressure gauge, safety valve, and at 
the lower area a pet cock to let off 
condensed moisture, light oil, etc. The 
spray room should be traversed with a 
wrought iron air pipe tapped at proper 
points for connecting the spray guns. 
At each point of tapping the pipe 
should be installed an oil and water 
separator with cock and _ pressure 
gauge for draining foreign elements. 
Air pressure gauges are essential as a 
means of determiiing a pressure con- 
sistent with the viscosity of the ma- 
terial being used and to insure correct 
atomization. As to the number of 
spray guns required the volume of 
business anticipated—for the business 
should have a forward look—may well 
govern the selection. It is understood 
that the number may easily be in- 
creased in a ratio corresponding to the 
increase. 
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F makes, Tue Painters MaGa- 
ZINE, in its advertising col- 
umns, directs attention monthly to re- 
liable manufacturers. At this time it 
is a well understood fact that only a 
specially equipped service station ex- 
ploiting the use of some certain nitro- 
cellulose system can hope to meet 
local demands without preparation to 
handle paint and varnish work in con- 


nection with the lacquer practice. Ex- 
travagant claims, one way or another, 
fail to recognize existing conditions. 
And, too, extravagant representations 
are responsible for the reluctant at- 
titude of many shop managers to dem- 
onstrate the merits of the new finishes, 
for the result of a failure travels fast: 
and many failures are being reported, 
due to some concerns rushing into the 
market with an extravagantly pictured 
lacquer without knowing whether it is 
or is not a standard article. Failure 
on the part of the manufacturer to de- 
termine the fitness of his product prior 
to marketing it has made the painter, 
after being victimized once, timid of 
investing a second time. All such cases 
constitute stumbling blocks which re- 
pel, rather than attract prospective 
practitioners of the nitro-cellulose fin- 
ish. The onrush of folks with under- 
surface materials designed to support 
the nitro-cellulose finishes has dis- 
concerted users of these materials. 
Many of these recommended under- 
surfacing materials have been foisted 
upon the paint shop manager under a 
brilliant glow of words empty as the 
air of a worn out tornado. They were 
vaunted as the long lost panacea for 
the problem investing the under sur- 
face work for the pyroxylin enamel. 
They came to the market untried for 
ultimate durability ; indeed, untfied in 
some instances even for the require- 
ments of the immediate present. A 
miserable trail of failures lurk along 
the way they were peddled. 

Have we cause for wonder that 
paint shop managers are today testing 
these under-surface pigments in fear 
and trembling? Here, too, we find the 
novice marching in where angels al- 
most fear to tread; and one _ in- 
stance, the writer calls to mind relates 
the advice ot a party engaged in con- 
cocting a surfacing foundation for the 
pyroxylin enamel which provides for 
the use with turpentine of lacquer 
thinner in thinning an oxide pigment 
for application. Meanwhile, research 
engineers devoted to the development 
of the nitro-cellulose finishing industry 
warn against using lacquer thinner in 
contact with standard paint and var- 
nish materials! We should, as a mat- 
ter of fact, consider well before using 
all such advice. What may be ac- 
cepted as prudent practice consists in 
using for the under-surface of the 
pyroxylin enamel a basic foundation 
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composed of materials recommended 
by the maker of the enamel, for the 
really dependable lacquer finish, put 
out by the reputable firms, may well 
be supplied in the form of a complete 
finishing system. Thus provided, the 
user, in the event of failure of the 
enamel at any reasonable point, is able 
to have redress on the basis of a com- 
plete finishing system supplied. With 
the approach of the autumn the job 
shop paniter has reason in his practice 
embracing’ either or both the lacquer 
and the standard paint and varnish 
method to give his attention to the use 
of brighter colors for the equipment. 
Autumn is a season which, for the 
most part, carries with the lure of 
spicier colors, with an increased touch, 
if anything, of decoration in a smarter 
blend. The dust and sweat and grime 
of the summer will have soon vanished 
in the glory of more colorful days, 
and with more color in the motor cars 
the traveling public have less reason 
to view with a vague unrest the ap- 
proach of the gray days of the later 
season. We have in mind the names 
of several nearby job shop' painters 
who are now engaged in working up 
more gaiety into their combinations of 
resplendant pigments designed to suit 
exclusive and distinctive car users. 


The fine blues and greens, worked. 


out in smarter shades, with a little 
more spirit in them, and with lines of 
cream, ivory white, Arctic white, gold 
and contrasting shades of blue and 
green always have an appeal through 
chaste vividness that rarely falls short 
of enlisting the animated approval of 
customers of the better sort, at any 
rate. These color combinations may 
be worked up on celluloid plaques, 
three by five inches, or larger, if de- 
sired—and the larger ones are most 
desirable—and made to render ex- 
cellent service in presenting for study 
and selective work the various colors 
which come in as the latest trade of- 
ferings. Usually, too, they create re- 
newed interest in the vital question of 
color, and the ornamentation of it, and 
both directly and indirectly a run of 
new business in inevitable. Many 
elegant tones of gray are coming along 
for autumn use, and these high-lighted 
with some smart, spanking color de- 
signed to emphasize the regal tone of 
the gray, scarcely fail to get a re- 
sponse from the car owners looking 
for something quite out of the con- 
ventional colors. The autumn and 
winter months almost without excep- 
tion excite a demand for lighter toned 
grays, those with white predominating, 
and gold lines edged in some cases with 
pure white, or with a flash of vivid 
red, afford the right setting to arouse 
enthusiasm for the picture. 

There are numerous browns, with 
combinations of contrasting shades, 
which have a large use in the bigger 
towns and cities. For the closed cars 
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of, say, the five-passenger type and 
smaller, a Las Vegas brown for the up- 
per works, and San Pablo brown for the 
lower panels, with moldings in Shen- 
andoah drab, and striped a single fine 
line of Indian corn color, supplies an 
offering of much charm. are 
brown for the upper surface, and Moce- 
casin tan for the lower, with moldings” 
in ivory drop black, and striped with 
a one-sixteenth-inch line of Coronado 
tan yields another effect not without 
its fetching appeal. A combination 
with the spice of the South Sea 
islands has the upper surface in Man-_ 
dalay brown; lower, Peruvian brown. 
Moldings, Bengal brown. Stripe, two 
fine lines of Indian corn color. And 


from the noble red man we have this — 
Upper works, Navajo — 


combination : 
brown; lower, wigwam brown. Mold-_ 
ings, beetle brown. Stripe, Bengal 
tan. Effect: magnificent. Still an-— 
other effect in brown has the upper 


works in country club brown; lower, ~ 


polo tan. Moldings, biskara brown— 
a descendant of ivory drop _ black. 
Stripe, two fine lines of Nankeen 
cream. Browns are unfailingly suit- 
able and much enjoyed colors for au- 


tumn use, typical of the season. In ~ 


all these offerings it is customary to 
use two and even three line striping 
effects, although a look into Broadway, 
New York, houses discloses fewer 
three-line displays than were visible 
in the spring; but of the two-line com- 
binations there is a beautiful and 
varied offering, in all manner of colors 
which blend and touch off harmoni- 
ously the field effects. The lacquer 
jobs in common with the paint and 
varnish finish show improved under- 
surface effects, as they should. - 


HERE has, on the whole, been 
small cause in recent years to 


complain of the quality of the var- 
nish finish, for everywhere, seemingly, 
this type of finish has been properly 
refined and made up in detail to the 
point of high excellence, and the 
present examples on display in New 
York and Chicago, and other chief 
American cities, are no exception to 
the rule. Speaking candidly, we feel 
sure that steady improvement in the 
quality of the pyroxylin enamel finish 
is being registered, this advance in 
craftsmanship being noted in connec- 
tion with the application of the lacquer 
scarcely less than in connection with 
the creation of the under-surface sup- 
porting it. We are at least approach- 
ing a better recognition of the fact that 


to have a good nitro-cellulose finish 


we must, first of all, have a_ basic 
foundation worthy of that finish. Un- 
like the varnish finish, the nitro-cel- 
lulose finish has no capacity to flow 
out and resolve itself into a body of 
filling up lustre. Hence the need of 
perfection, if this be attainable, in the — 
under-surface effect. 


a 
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Have you tried 40-40-20*? 


Master painters who are using 40-40-20* confirm our statement that 


40-40-20% has greater hiding power . gives greater coverage 
per gallon . is clearer in tint . 1s permanent in color 
That’s what you want in the paint you use and it’s what you get when you use 


this Albalith —Zinc Oxide paint. 
40-40-20* is being ground by leading manufacturers in paste form or ready to spread. 


‘Send us a postal card for full information. *Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Vy 
% 


. 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH -: CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO 


. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
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I'M wrirTING this on a Sunday night—after a long walk 
during which I wandered through an old churchyard 
where the names of several old friends stared up at me. 


I can’t help thinking of another kind of graveyard— 
a graveyard of brave young hopes, of dreams of success- 
ful business careers — all gone, dead and buried with 
nothing but low bidding to blame. 


I can name offhand more than a dozen good painters 
who got the get-rich-quick flea—and it bit them so 
hard they never recovered. 


If they could have only looked a few years ahead— 
instead of at their present profits — they’d never have 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ' 7m, CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. gee CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CANADA 
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taken the chance — for the cards were stacked against 
them — even when they thought they were doing the 
stacking. 


Suppose low-bidders do win jobs—they can’t go back 
again—a customer would be a fool to get stuck twice 
by the same painter — and when they’ve worked for 
enough people—the rest get wise. Then they’re done— 
they’ve got to move on and start all over in another 
place. 


There’s no use talking—unless a fellow makes up his 
mind to do a quality job every time, he might as well 


~ never be a boss painter—it’s worse than Wall Street. 


Hoo Lanter 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Pop Larsen claims the reason he is considered the best 
painter in town is because he has never used anything but Murphy Finishes 
for 37 years. Of course, Pop is too modest about himself—but we’re proud 
Murphy has helped. 
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“That's s the United States Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, Jim. It 
is one of the most remarkable 
uildings in New York City. The 
architects were York & Sawyer.” 


How. is that, Bill?” 


is the building i in which they 
eep the Federal Reserve cash 
nd securities. But the most in- 
eresting thing | about it, from our 
21 ae is the wonderful ae 


New York Master Painters and 
ecorators, Emil Angelon. In 
the priming coats he thinned the 
keg lead with about equal parts 
of Linseed Oil and Sipe’s Enameloil 
_ with a litde turps; in the finishing 
_ coats he used a gallon of Enamel- 
oil to each 100 pounds of lead 
with Linseed Oil and Turpentine 
for an eggshell gloss.” 


“Why did he use ere s Enamel- 
ms) | Agee 


**He used Sipe’s Enameloil in the 
ptiming coats to stop suction and 
‘prevent hot spots from developing 
on the walls. In the finishing 
coats he used Sipe’ s Enameloil to 
strengthen the paint and make it 
level up with a wonderfully 
. smooth, washable, eggshell 
gloss.” 


SIF Sipe’s Enameloil is good 
for a job like that, I guess I 
could use it on my work to 
advantage. 


"Yes, Jim, you could. Just 
sign and mail the coupon 
_-. below and James B. Sipe & 
_ Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will be glad to send you 
booklet containing full in- 
formation and formulas for 
_use of Sipe’s Enameloil.” 


James B. Sipe & Co. 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me booklet containing description of Sipe’s Enameloil and formulas for its use. 


sj 
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_ Secretary Dabelstein’s Page _ 


— 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


secretary at this writing 

should be very enthusiastic 

and full of recommendations, as since 
the last publication it has been my 
pleasure to be 

present at the 

Canadian  con- 

vention, held in 

Chatham, On- 

tario; the New 

Jersey State 

convention, held 

at Asbury Park, 

Ne}; the: nter= 

national Exec- 

utive Board 

meeting, held at 

Battle Creek, 

Mire ho the 

Michigan State 

convention, also 
at Battle Creek, 

Mich.; ‘and the 

Ohio State con- 

vention, held at 

Gedar Point, 

Sandusky, Ohio. 


At all these meetings the cordial and 
hospitable reception accorded me as 
your secretary was highly appre- 
ciated. It more than anything else 
proves to me that the efforts of the 
International association are highly 
appreciated. Although the many meet- 
ings in so quick succession seemed 
difficult to do justice to at the out- 
set, the hearty welcome and able co- 
operation of the local, State and 
provincial officers and members not 
only made it possible, but worked as 
an incentive to encourage me to carry 
on the work. 

At all the various conventions good 
attendance was shown, and lively in- 
terest in the topics on the program, 
and from the activities reported to me 
there is keen rivalry for the Member- 
ship Cup this year. This will mean a 
large increase in membership, making 
a larger and better International. I 
will not go into details of the various 
conventions, as the same are always 
reported in their entirety in the maga- 
zine. 

The Executive Board meeting, 
where the program for our 1926 con- 
vention to be held at Philadelphia, was 
formulated, was a most interesting and 
encouraging meeting. Twenty-six 
Executive Board members and_ past 
presidents were in attendance. Presi- 


: message to you from your 


Carl Dabelstein 


dent F. M. Michael opened the meet- 
ing promptly. at 9.30 A. M., and in a 
most masterly way proceeded to take 
the reports of the various committees, 
which were mostly presented in per- 
son by the chairman of those com- 
mittees. A few of the reports were 
by mail, owing to the inability of the 
committee to be present. The com- 
pleteness of these reports will make it 
possible to carry the requests of the 
Des Moines convention and bring ac- 
tion at Philadelphia to put the same 
into force. There is no need to go 
into details of the various reports, as 
they will appear for recommendation 
and action at the convention. The 
hearing of the many reports and ac- 
tion on same consumed all of the time 
up until 5 P. M., at which time the 
program was taken up and completed 
before adjournment at 7 P. M. 


HERE are two features of the 
meeting which I wish to call te 

the attention of the members at this 
time, and in the next issue I will have 
the entire program before you. These 
features are the request of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects relative to 
our request to them in accordance with 
the resolution adopted at the Des 
Moines convention, to have the archi- 
tect prepare his specification in such a 
way as to list painting and decorating 
under a separate caption, and not as 
a tail-piece to some other industry, 
thereby giving the painting industry 
full recognition as a separate and dis- 
tinct trade. This will be carried out 
by the Institute of Architects, as as- 
surance was given me that the matter 
was to be taken up at the next meet- 
ing of the Institute, and favorable ac- 
tion anticipated. The architects are, 
however, very anxious that the painter 
should live up to the letter of the 
specification, and recommend that we 
encourage our membership to faith- 
fully carry out their part of the agree- 
ment. We are aware that owing to the 
method of handling the general con- 
tract by an unscrupulous general con- 
tractor, considerable of this slipshod 
work in encouraged. It is now up 
to the membership to remedy this evil 
by giving such work as will measure 
up to the ideals of the International 
association, and to this end the Code 
of Ethics committee has prepared a set 
of rules to be known as our Code of 
Ethics, so that every member can live 
up to them ii he has the interest of the 


industry at heart. The architects are 
keen on the Code of Ethics, and hope 
that we will have them in operation as 
quickly as it is possible to do so. The 
architects have also requested that the 
International association draw up a 
workable form of specification cover- 
ing all the various operations nec- 
essary to the painting and finishing of 
a building. This matter was put into 
the hands of a committee to work out 
for the 1926 convention. The inter- 
est that the American Institute of 
Architects has shown speaks well for 
the future relations of that body and 
the International association, and this 
must naturally also reflect back on the 
membership in a way that will mean 
more friendly co-operation between the 
painting contractor and the architect, 
who, after all, is the supreme and guid- 
ing figure in all building operations. 

The other feature of the program, 
which seems to me to be of immediate 
interest to the membership, is an ex- 
hibition of practical decoration to be 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
during our convention in Philadelphia. 
To this exhibition all members are in- 
vited to prepare such of their work, 
either in the form of a panel or sketch, 
as they feel will give some idea to the 
other fellow of his ability, and also 
a knowledge of what is being done at 
the present time that is out of the 
ordinary. Every day plain painting. 
Artistic blend, and wall texture effects 
are not only welcome, but desired. 
By co-operating with the association 
in this exhibition you will be display- 
ing the real efforts of the master 
painter, therefore, you should lose no 
time in coming to the front and put 
the exhibition over, and show that the 
material in the hands of competent 
artisans has possibilites that only skill 
and experience can produce. To make 
this exhibition more interesting, there 
will be exhibits of the work performed 
by the boys at the trade schools; 
now comes your opportunity to show 
the International that there is a school 
in operation in your locality, and by 
the exhibit sent in encourage along 
this work, which above all means the 
future of our industry. 

The enthusiasm shown at the meet- 
ing of this subject of exhibits brought 
pledges from the following that they 
could be counted upon tc have ex- 
hibits in evidence: 


Continued on page 113 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 


RS RRSE&W&WH 


QQ 


Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 

It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 

Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


HIGH GLOSS WHITE 
Benjamin Moore & Co. 


FACTORIES 
NVMURK~ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ~ ST.LOUIS ~ CARTERET - TOROM 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore ®& Co. 


Paints,Varnishes. and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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Color Appeals to the Passenger 


Many Railroads Are Finding That They Must Decorate Coaches Inside and Out if 
They Are to Successfully Compete with the New Rival in the Field, 


petition of the omnibus at 

practically every crossroad in 
he country which has for the past 
half dozen years assailed the steam 
railroads, as a wasp stings a leviathan, 
has created almost a fervent acclaim 
in favor of making the passenger 
equipment of the steam traffic lines so 
attractive in appearance that the 
traveling public will feel impelled to 
patronize the latter. It is not ex- 
pected, of course, to return in pre- 
cipitate flight to the old manner of in- 
terior and exterior decoration of 
thirty-five years ago or more when for 
some types of cars the Renaissance, 
Louis XV., and Louis XVI. periods 
of interior decorative effects were re- 


produced in a setting of tapestries and 
upholstery rich in comparison with 
that of today beyond the dreams of 
avarice. The interior woodwork con- 
sisted of rare and beautiful specimens 
of Circassian walnut, English oak, 
satin wood, white mahogany, ver- 
milion wood (a species of mahogany ) 
and other specimens of wood gathered 
from the far spaces of the earth. Out- 
side elaborate gold leaf ornamentation, 
with, in many cases, Roman scrolls 
investing the letter board, prevailed. 
Frequently the letters and numerals 
were shaded and given a high lighting 
effect. Field colors ranged the gamut 
of many pigments employed for the 
most picturesque displays. It was for 
a time almost a race to surpass Nero’s 
triumphal chariot in the measure of 
its flaunted colors. To even approach 
a modified imitation of those ding- 
dong, beseeching effects would serve 
today as the gaudy elaboration of the 
battle-axe age. What can be hoped 
for, however, is a touch of the at- 
mosphere of that era in an effort to 
advertise an offering of travel com- 
fort consistent with the palatial pres- 
ent day steel car regime. The omni- 
bus comes into the picture arrayed in 
colors gifted to rival Solomon in all 
his glory. It is decorated, as occa- 
sion demands, with a gaiety, of effects 
both interior and exterior to give the 


: intensive and intrusive com- 


advertising manager a joyous heart. . 


a 
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the Fast Increasing Autobus 


By M. C. Hillick 


It arrives for the business, and it is 
getting it—in hundreds of cases much 
to the financial discomfort of the steam 
railways. An urge for better painting 


First Impressions 


NITIAL impressions 


have for long been re- 
carded as paramount by the 
adept advertisers, as rail- 
ways in the new dispensa- 
tion surely must be, and 
usually every effort is made 
to adjust these first impres- 
sions in a manner to focus 


the main thought upon 
their attractiveness,’ says 


the writer. “If such a sen- 
timent can be developed 
through a study of the ex- 
terior attractions of the car 
we have reason to feel cer- 
tain that what the interior 
offers will in no wise prove 
disappointingw ss uae | lhe 
competition of color, claims 
to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is an outstanding 
figure in the problem of as- 
sisting the steam railway to 
resist being choked off the 
economic map by the gaso- 
line octopus.” 


and finishing, for more vivid decora- 
tive effects, for an advertising appeal 
through the medium of color in its 
most artistic employment is one of 
the means by which the way lies open 
for a recapture of disappearing busi- 
ness and for the reclamation of de- 
parted prestige. The Chicago and 
Alton has recently set an example in 
the domain of smart painting and fin- 
ishing effects which is not without an 
influence upon other roads in that lo- 


cality, at least, in behalf of spright- 
lier workmanship and materials out- 
side and inside the coaches. For the 
outside display we are treated to a 
style which employs not less than three 
field colors with black and _ gold 
striping and lettering effects. The in- 
side treatment is of equally liberal 
manifestation and takes over a head- 
lining scheme of painting and decora- 
tion that gives to the interior an over- 
head brightness illuminating to the en- 
tire interior finish. Soft, old English 
ivory, with gold and pale green lining 
work, with an attractive corner scroll 
simple enough to be comprehended at 
a glance and yet effective as a dec- 
oration, affords a headlining display 
suited to almost any method of side 
wall finish, natural wood or painted. 


GAIN, some of the middle West 
roads are using soft 


colors, like, for example, Panama 
cream, with a single gold stripe of 
one - quarter- to three - eighth - inch 
width to confer the high light. The 
Central Railroad of New Jersey is 
one of the Eastern lines which employ 
a light cream for the headlining with 
a one-quarter-inch gold stripe to give 
the field color appropriate distinction. 
The Lehigh Valley is painting all 
passenger car headlinings ivory white, 
and in the case of its famous Black 
Diamond trains, the one-quarter-inch 
line of imitation gold is made to wax 
rich with a distance one-eighth-inch 
line of becoming green. 

This treatment is accentuated by 
side walls and clear story done in 
imitation of San Domingo mahogany 
flashed with a spice of vermilion wood 
through the use, in the graining color, 
of-carmine. The New York Central 
is using for its main line trains an 
ivory white colder than old English, 
although warm enough in tone to 
amply give distinction and a_ happy 
home effect to the imitation mahogany 
paint. In the case of the Lehigh Val- 
ley’s Black Diamond coaches the 
grained mahogany side walls are 
striped a single line of imitation gold 
and carry at the top of the panels an 
attractive corner ornament to lend in- 
creased diversity to the color display. 
The Central Railroad of New Jersey 
coaches are finished in natural wood 


créam 
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within steel outside panels and this 
wood treatment has a gold inlay 
stripe most effective as an ornamental 
detail of extreme simplicity. The in- 
side of this road’s coaches and also 
the Lehigh Valley’s have a rubbed fin- 
ish effect to soften the otherwise in- 
tense glitter of the varnish, which 
treatment offers -a quiet, distinctive 
and wholesome elegance of effect im- 
pressive at once to even the most sati- 
ated voyager. What the Eastern roads 
have thus far failed to do, and what 
not a few of the middle-West and 
Northwest roads have done, or are 
doing, is to get more color on the out- 
side of their passenger equipment. The 
belief appears to prevail that the ex- 
terior finish of the car doesn’t count; 
that what the public thinks most of is 
an interior finish gifted with enough 
exclusive—or, at any rate, attractive 
—features to impel folks to believe 
they are being treated to an in- 
dividualistic refinement of service. It 
is highly important that they should 
so think, for it is this created impres- 
sion that is actually above price as an 
advertising asset. But for the outside 
embellishment of the coach we are free 
to think that it should be sufficiently 
impressive—and distinctive coloration 
makes it such—to invoke a desire on 
the part of the traveler to see the in- 
side “‘atmosphere”’ of the car. 

Initial impressions have for long 
been regarded as paramount by the 
adept advertisers, as railways in the 
new dispensation surely must be, and 
usually every effort is made to adjust 
these first impressions in a manner to 
focus the main thought upon their at- 
tractiveness. If such a sentiment can 
be developed through a study of the 
exterior attractions of the car we have 
reason to feel certain that what the 
interior offers will in no wise prove 
disappointing. The severe, ‘even 
austere, appearance of the unadorned 
Pullman car color, or this color used 
alone and adorned much, is not con- 
ducive to the gaiety which is reflected 
in the masterfully colored and finished 
omnibus whisking with impudent 
magnificence beside the Sunset Lim- 
ited along the highways of the hinter- 
land. The competition of color, claims 
to the contrary notwithstanding, is an 
outstanding figure in the problem of 
assisting the steam railway to resist 
being choked off the economic map 
by the gasoline octopus. The mid- 
continent railways are sensing the 
oppressive nature of this competition 
in greater degree than are those of the 
Atlantic seaboard, for out there in the 
wide spaces the omnibus fairly wears 
a fur coat and is opulent with power 
and the courage to delve into the far 
corners of the earth. To refute the 
understanding that gaiety of color is 
devoid of influence as an advertising 
force the disbeliever has only to task 
the managers of the central-west roads 
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operating trains with distinguished 
names and reflecting colors and a 
finish, inside and outside, to stir the 
imagination and live in the memory. 


HE value of these smarter effects 


has long been recognized by 
the railroads of Great Britain, and 
this appreciation of color by the Brit- 
ishers is carried extensively over into 
the effects lavished upon the motive 
power units so that, on the whole, the 
crack trains of England have a world- 
wide reputation for bright effects, and 
decorations to invest them with super- 
attractiveness. Perhaps the short 
haul passenger traffic is not worthy 
—or, better, not worth—the original 
type of beautiful painting and finish- 
ing effects, but aside from this char- 
acter of business, the through line 
trains, the celebrated ttyers from sea- 
board and inland cities, have a mis- 
sion to perform and a service to render 
which make the decoration and finish 
applied to them of greater importance 
than it is usual to credit in a man-' 
ner to make the most of. Color and 
finish and decorative detail are the 
factors emanating from the painting 
department, which in a large way are 
capable of helping to solve the in- 
tricacies investing the subject of 
omnibus competitions. More freedom 
in this department of work, with 
greater latitude in respect to the wor- 
ship of what is termed standardized 
production, represent the inescapable 
practice calculated to give American 
railway equipment needed vivacity in 
appearance and enlarged capacity as a 
creative business power. At the risk 
of shattering an idol one might pro- 
pose as a refreshing departure from 
the Pullman car body color a Shef- 
field green for all parts of the car 
above the belt rail and slate green for 
the space below, making the belt rail 
ivory drop black, with the window 
jambs and sash beads black. Thrust 
a five-sixteenth-inch or a three- 
eighths-inch line of gold about the 
letter board and a three-quarter-inch 
band of gold the length of the car body 
under the belt and along the bottom 
edge of the car, two or three inches 
from the edge, and distance fine line 
this band of gold with pistache green, 
and the combination will stand as 
something to be remembered. It will 
also stand as quite in conformity with 
the best traditions of distinctive color- 
ation. For an equally distinguished 
and dignified employment use the deep 
magnificent Bagdad green for the 
upper space, English ivory black for 
the belt, and Topango green for the 
lower panels. Treat the window 
parts as in the first case cited and 
stripe and letter with gold leaf only. 
Incidentally, topango green is not a 
far departure from one shade of Pull- 
man color—for be it remembered that 
the Pullman color 


is a creation of . 
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many shades. Or, to reflect a fla 
up of that vision of color which ¢ 
mid-West trains are showering ¢ 
natives with, serve for the space abo 
the belt a verbena lake, the belt dre 
black, lower panels, Madonna lak 
Letter and stripe with gold leaf 
distance line with flamingo car 
Should a three-tone design be to ¢] 
liking use the verbena lake for lett 
board, a deeper shade of the Madonr 
lake for the space between lett 
board and belt, and the medium shac 
of the same lake for the lower panel 
Letter and stripe as indicated in tt 
first named style. . 

Another design of the lake ord 
would be claret lake for the lett 
board, deep rosemary lake for spac 
between this and the belt, black be 
rail, and medium shade of rosemar 
lake for lower spaces. Letter an 
stripe in gold as suggested in previor 
designs. A two-tone design in maroo 
would be Granada maroon for th 
letter board and space above belt rai 
with rail and all below done in th 
beautiful coromandel maroon, lette 
ing and stripe in gold. The Baltimor 
and Ohio’s royal blue has served a 
a symbol for color appeal that has gon 
‘round the world. Yet, there are othe 
blues of an equal merit for adver 
tising and visual comforting purposes 
among which none are more satisfyin: 
for a blue of far distances than Al 
gerian blue, This can be used wit 
equal effectiveness in a single, doubl 
or triple tone capacity, and with th 
lettering done in gold with ivory dro, 
black shading, and gold stripe witl 
distance line of black, the prospect i 
one to command immediate and per 
manent admiration. 

A Holland blue—a first cousin 0’ 
royal blue—for a single color desigt 
using black to set out the belt rail 
with gold lettering and stripe, offer: 
a fine manner of making the stee 
coach a distinctive and individualistic 
vehicle. For blues with the spice of 
gray lingering in their depths there 
are always at command Congo, gen- 
darme, Alsace and marine blue, types 
of that mysterious grayish blue that 
floats into New York harbor from the 
Atlantic on clear days. Given a set- 
ting of black and gold letters and a de- 
sign of striping to include gold as the 
main line and fawn or similar light, 
soft colored distance fine lines, and the 
employment of blue fields for the 
steam railway coach becomes more 
than a quest for mere adventure. And 
there are grays, such, for instance, as 
musketeer, Plymouth, Pilgrim, and 
Sheraton—grays that are different 
from the common herd—to engage at- 
tention and invite serious compari- 
sons. Asa matter of fact, the master 
car painter has a rich field, if given 
permission, from, which to draw 
colors of greater glory than the 
omnibus affords. 
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Are you interested in coverage? So is Robert P. Tuttle, 
head of the Robert P. Tuttle Company, Los Angeles. 
Read what he says about the paint used on this building 
—the new twelve-story home of the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation. 
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Take a Tip from Tuttle 


Read what this prominent Los 


NE of the recent con- Angeles painter 
tracts done by Rob- 
ert P. Tuttle in Los Ange- Dutch Boy 


les called for the painting 

of walls and ceilings in the new twelve-story building 
of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. Mr. 
Tuttle was delighted with the paint he used. With it 
he obtained remarkable covering power. For this im- 
portant contract he used nothing but Dutch Boy white- 
lead mixed with Dutch Boy flatting oil. 

“‘T obtained an average of 700 feet per gallon on the 
first two coats,” says Mr. Tuttle, “and for the last 
stipple coat, 600 feet per gallon. For wall work of any 
description we will be glad at any time to highly recom- 
mend Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil.”’ 

Next time you are doing an interior, take a tip from 
Tuttle. Use paint made of Dutch Boy white-lead and 
Dutch Boy flatting oil. It gives a handsome silky 
finish, that only an expert can tell from a many-coat 
rubbed-down job. It is convenient to use—no driers, 
no turpentine, no linseed oil have to be added. Just 
mix the flatting oil into the white-lead. 


SEE about And it is so easy to apply. 
“You can.work it fast,” 
says one painter. “It does 
not splash and you do not 
have to stir and thin up all the time.’’ It sets slowly 
enough to prevent laps. One man can do a good-sized 


room by himself. Yet it dries perfectly overnight. 


flatting oil 


You can get many unusual interior finishes such as 
two-tone figured effects, mottled effects, stippled effects, 
the Tiffany finish, with paint made of Dutch Boy white- 
lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil. Some of these distinc- 
tive effects are described in our booklet, “Wall Effects 
of Distinction for the Home.” If you haven’t already 
received a copy, write our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Linseed oil in a paint film deteriorates 
with age. Zinc Oxide lengthens the life 
of the oil—guards it against the attack of 
the sun’s rays—slows down the chalking 
process. Buy it in the form of 


MAPAZ 


Mapaz No. 1 is The New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany’s Green Seal French Process Zinc 
Oxide ground in refined linseed oil and 
nothing else. 


Packed in 12%, 25 and 50 pound kegs. 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc. 
160 Front Street, New York City 
Mapaz is also manufactured by 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INc. 


LES LOUISVILLE, KY. ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
| Navas f U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
; Fe ond] PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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“T don’t care 
now how bright 
the sun shines.” 
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PROPERTY OWNERS HELPED BY NEW PAINTING PLAN | 


» ..... it enables the house owner to secure 
necessary protection for his property, the deferred 
payment plan for financing painting contracts in- 
creases the service possibilities of the paint and varnish 
jndustry and promotes its interests. The value of paint 
and varnish in the protection of property needs little 
argument. Their frequent ‘application adds directly to 
the value of the house. They avert the destructive 
effects of weather and rot. They raise the standards of 
living for the individual and for the community. 

Painting property is in itself a saving. Therefore, it 
has well been added to the purposes for which even the 
family of limited budget should make provision through 
a plan of deferred payment. Any movement which will 
Jead to the wiser use of paint and varnish is commend- 
able in its purpose. Economists and bankers are agreed 
that the deferred payment plan for such promotion is 
also practicable and sound. It has the endorsement of 
progressive thinkers among paint and varnish manutfac- 
turers, dealers and master painters. It deserves the 
whole-hearted support of the entire paint and varnish 
industry. 

Financing on the deferred payment plan has become 
an important factor in the economics of the American 
people. It has greatly increased the number of home 
owners and upward of 80 percent of the homes are bought 
on such a plan. It has inculcated a widespread habit of 
general thrift so that last year, with thousands of families 
making purchases in many lines on a deferred payment 
plan, the savings deposits of the country increased fifteen 
percent. 

The deferred payment plan is not suggested to replace 
all other methods of financing. It has no particular 
appeal to the householder with ready funds or possessed 
of collateral which will enable him to secure a loan from 
his banker. The deferred payment plan is not designed 
to assist those who do not need it. It is, however, of 1n- 
dubitable service to the many who are assured of a steady 
income from wages or salary, but who have not provided 
for an extraordinary expense such as may arise in the 
necessity for protecting property with paint. 


With more than thirty years of intimate acquaintance 
in the paint and varnish industry, knowing its aims and 
its achievements, I fully believe that the industry need 
offer no apology to its members and to the public for 
supporting and furthering the deferred payment plan. 
This latest development in the long series of constructive 
service movements promoted by the industry. is, in my 
opinion, a really progressive step. 

The application of the deferred payment plan to the 
financing of painting is an accomplished fact. The plan 
has been well laid on the basis of successful experience 
in other lines. What is most pertinent is the fact that 
the plan has been put into actual operation by manu- 
facturers representing millions of dollars in invested 
capital and value of sales. 

It is my earnest belief that the faith shown in this 
practical support of the plan should be shared by all other 
divisions of the industry. The interests of manufacturer, 
dealer and master painter are mutual and their apprecia- 


tion of promotional movements should be in harmony. 


The deferred payment plan has proved its value in the 
stimulating of sales. In its application to paint and var- 
nish there will be no exception to its record of success. 
The property owner will be benefited, for painting 1s pro- 
tection; the master painter will be benefited, for he will 
have more work; the dealer will be benefited, for his 


sales will naturally increase with the larger consumption. 


I can see for everyone in the paint and varnish industry 
an opportunity to serve better and more profitably by 
the adoption of the deferred payment plan for financing 
the painting of homes. 

The plan has been auspiciously launched. 
to be pushed with full co-operation to its potential suc- 


I unstintingly commend it to the support of every 
varnish industry—manufac- 


It deserves 


cess. 
division of the paint and 
turer, dealer and master painter. 
H. J. SCHNELL. 
Editor The Painters Magazine. 
Editor The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
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THE CONVENTION 
4 ss summer conventions of 1925 


have passed into history, leaving 

in their wake the memory of a 
series of constructive and interesting 
meetings. There has probably never 
been held a series of more worth while 
programs for the master painter and 
decorator.. The attendance at the vari- 
ous conventions was large, larger than 
for some years. The interest created 
will be felt during the year to come. 

In this issue of Fue Parnrers Mac- 
AZINE there are full reports of five of 
the. meetings held during the month 
of July, beginning with the Canadian 
convention, held in Chatham, Ontario, 
and followed by the New Jersey con- 
vention at Asbury Park, the Michigan 
convention in Battle Creek, the Ohio 
convention at Cedar Point, and the 
New York convention at Thousand 
Islands. A report of the International 
Executive Board meetings, held in Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, is also published 
in this issue. These reports will be 
carefully read and studied by the craft. 

Many of the addresses that were 
presented have been printed in full. 
Many of the local associations, casting 
about to bring something of interest to 
their members in these local meetings, 
have seized upon the plan of reading 
one of these papers and following it by 
an open discussion by the members. 
The plan has been found to be highly 
successful. 

In the next issue will appear reports 
of the Wisconsin, the Illinois, and the 
Kansas-Missouri conventions, all meet- 
ings where the problems of the craft 
received due attention and construc- 
tive steps were taken. As has been 
said, they will be read and considered 
by the craft at large, 


WHY LEARN PAINTING? 


N the current issue of the bulletin 
issued by the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association is pub- 

lished an editorial article, under the 
caption, ‘““Why a Young Man Should 
Learn the Trade of Painting and Deco- 
tating.” The master painter and deco- 
rator has been offered many arguments 
showing the profit of joining an asso- 
ciation of his craft. Now comes the 
argument why the young man should 
enter this trade as his life’s work. The 


editorial sets forth the following 
reasons: 

It is remunerative. 

It is safe. 


It is healthy. 
It is cleanly. 
It is steady. 


It is not overcrowded—(The vast 
increase in production and the rapid 
expansion of the industry have over- 
whelmed the painting forces and 
there will be a serious shortage of 
painters for many years to come). 

It offers a_ splendid opportunity 
for advancement, and to become an 
employer. 
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It requires only a small capital to 
start in the business for yourself. 

It recognizes ability, skill and in- 
telligence and rewards them in pro- 
portion to effort. 

It is an industry that has pro- 
duced leaders in national affairs and 
in business. 

It provides open-air as well an in- 
side work. 

It is artistic in many ways. 

It is diversified and engaging. 

It inspires pride in the worker 
for his work. 

It is not difficult to master. 

It is progressive and offers a wide 
field for further study. 

It is permanent—(The need of 
paint and varnish is ever-recurring 
and continual, as rot and rust go on 
forever unless checked by this sur- 
face protection). 

It helps to create and pre-emi- 
nently protects the national wealth. 

It is based upon an exalted ideal 
of public service as no other indus- 
try is. 

It renders a real, definite service 
to society. 

It is an asset to any young man, 
and as its function is to protect and 
beautify, it also inevitably points the 
way toward a better citizenship to 
those who pursue it as a vocation. 

Young men desiring to learn the 
trade write to Promotion Depart- 
ment, Educational Bureau, 509, The 
Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The careful study of the above argu- 
ments, which in turn will be presented 
to the prospective apprentice, is urged. 


THE INSTALLATION 

N office in the State or Interna- 

tional Association is one of 

dignity, responsibility and in all 
ways an honorable one. It is upon the 
officer that the association leans for 
leadership. The man in the craft who 
is chosen by his fellow members as 
president, or any other position in the 
official family, in accepting this prefer- 
ment, takes upon himself large re- 
sponsibilities, and he rightfully should 
be proudly conscious of this fact. 

And here comes the suggestion of 

one of the past presidents of the Inter- 
national Association that is well worth 
consideration. Make the installation 
into office, with the ceremonies attend- 
ant, the occasion of a serious and im- 
pressive act of the convention. 


In many state conventions the elec-. 


tion of officers comes on the last day, 
with its rush and confusion. The 
peak of interest in the convention has 
passed. Many of the delegates have 
already departed for their homes. 

It was the suggestion of this past 
president that the installation of the 
officers should come during the middle 
of the convention. If the nominating 
committee could be appointed at the 
first session of the convention, and re- 
port at the opening of the following 
day’s session; the election could he 
held at the close of this day’s work 
and the installation immediately fol- 
low. These are details that could 
easily be worked out in the various 
asscciations, But with the larger at- 
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tendance, including the women an 
guests of the convention, the ceremom: 
might be made impressive and the ney 
officers would come into their office 
with a much keener realization of th, 
responsibilities of the position, as wel 
as the diginity to which they hac 
attained. : i 

Another suggestion. At the close 0: 
the Des Moines convention, and afte: 
the officers had been installed, the 
president called all the internationa 
Board members to the front of the 
platform. Their duties and obligations 
were repeated. Each representative o1 
this important board was asked t 
promise his active cooperation in the 
coming year. The ceremony made ¢ 
lasting impression. But there _Wete 
very few persons left in the conven. 
tion hall to witness it. 4 

This same inovation might be fol- 
lowed in the state conventions, 
calling to the platform these state 
executive board members, 

Bring this suggestion to your local 
association. The suggestion seems to 
be worth real serious consideration 
and immediate adoption. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
O* E of the encouraging signs of 


the times in the meetings of the 

master painter and decorator is 
the widespread attention that is being 
given to consideration of the general 
subject of cost accounting and estimat- 
ing. The series of articles that is being 
published in Tur Patnrers Maca- 
ZINE, prepared by Mr. Peel, have been 
commended in many of the state con- 
ventions. These articles, which will 
continue throughout the year and 
well into 1926, have first dealt with a 
simplified system of bookkeeping, 
which is the basis of a real knowledge 
of cost accounting and estimating. 

The successful contractor must 
know his costs, if he is to be able to 
submit a fair and reasonable estimate 
to his customer and one that will yield 
him a right and just’ profit for his 
work. When the master painters and 
decorators of the country come to 
know what labor and material costs, 
together with overhead, the craft will 
be in a fair way towards a much more 
Prosperous condition. Just ‘because 
John Jones offers to undertake a cer- 
tain job for one hundred dollars is no 
reason why William Smith should say 
that if Jones can do the work for that 
amount, he also can offer the same esti- 
mate. Perhaps Jones’ estimate is not 
based on an accurate knowledge of 
costs. 

With a standardization of estimat- 
ing one of the great difficulties in the 
craft will have disappeared. There are 
too many men in this trade who are 
not making fair profits, and many are 
making no profit at all—the straight 
way to the bankruptcy courts. ? 
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Figure 110— Matthews 
Mechanical Painting 
Equipment. 


We Matthews Mechanical Painting Equipment you can do 
more work in less time and thereby greatly increase your 
working capacity and profits. 

Today the painting contractors who are making the real money 
are those equipped with Matthews Mechanical Painting 
Equipment. 


Investigate — write us today for 
full details on your particular needs 


CORPORATION 
ST.LOUIS.U.S A 
ESTABLISHED 
1639 


} 


House at Long Beach, N. J., painted by 
Figure/ 10 Equipment. Shingles stained 
and porch trim all around—the house 
done in one day. 


Barn near Freehold, N. J. painted by 
Figure 104 Matthews Mechanical 
Painting Equipment. 


2544 square feet—First coat 5 gallons 
Send today; for paint, application time 9 hours. 
our free booklet 
‘Painting for 


Profit’’ 


W.N. Matthews Corporation 


Manufacturers of 
Matthews Mechanical Painting Equipment 
3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
ee 0808050 
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A Few Facts About 
Aluminum Paint 


-—Aluminum Paint consists of Alumi- 
hum Bronze Powder mixed with - 
Suitable vehicle of oil or varnish. 


—Powder made of pure aluminum 
metal flakes 


—400 to 706 square feet coverage per 
gallon on inside walls. 


—One coat completely hides any other 
color—saves scraping. 


—Flows on easily. 
—Sets perfectly even. 
—Dries hard and smooth. 


— Waterproof—rustproof—makes clean 
job. 


—Improves factory lighting without 
glare. 


Master Painters— 


There are Ready Jobs in Sight for You 
with Aluminum Paint 


N EVERY town and city where there are mills, fac- 

tories or foundries, the men who order paint jobs 
want to talk with a Master Painter about Aluminum 
Paint. 


Get all the facts today about Aluminum Paint if you 
want to get in on these jobs. . 


In many factories this year, Aluminum Paint is going 
to take the place of mill-white. 


This is because Aluminum Paint reflects plenty of 
light. It will not darken under hard service in indus- 
trial plants. 


Advertisements in their business papers are telling owners 
and superintendents of industrial plants everywhere about 
Aluminum Paint—the modern paint for the modern factory. 


As a leader in your trade, you should have all the facts 
about Aluminum Paint. 


A postal card will bring you samples of Aluminum Bronze 
Powder and a copy of our booklet “Aluminum Paint.” 


This booklet prepares you with facts to talk to the men who 
give out the big industrial paint jobs in your town. 


Send for it today. 


Aluminum Paint 
Aluminum Company of America 


2403 Oliver Building 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICES IN EIGHTEEN PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CITIES 


i 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator | 


the cross word puzzle. 


There is a breathing spell of two or three weeks before the children have to go back 


N”: that the summer conventions are all over we can settle down to some of the real things of life, for instance, 


to school and the long August afternoons are the time to get out the well thumbed dictionaries and the paint 
catalogs and tear into a seven-letter word meaning something used to gloss wood and metal surfaces, which, of course, 


will be very easy for a master painter or for Mrs. 
seem to diminish. On the trains, street cars and in the homes the ar 


Master Painter. The interest in this educational game does not 
my of Crossworders seems to be as busy as ever. 


Well, here we go. Who will report the best time this month? Some of the experts have done this month’s puzzle in nine 


minutes. 


ae Beem 


ACROSS 
1. Pigment. 
6. To dye. 
11. Farewell. 
12. The positive pole in electricity. 
13. A river in Italy. 
15. A wager. 
16. A raised platform. 
19. A female deer. 
20. Near, by. 
22. Part of “to be.” 
24. A swab. 
25. A bone. 
26. Cut off. 
28. Weather cock. 
30. Debtor (abbr.) 
31. Two (prefix). 
32. Girl’s name. 
33. A large country of the Eastern Conti- 
nent. - 
34. Hawkeye State. 
35. The finish. 
37. Agitated. 
39. Like ice. 
40. Negative (Latin). 
41. A pig pen. 
43. Permitting. 
47. A snake. 
50. Toward. 
51. In this place. 
52. One voice. 
54. Names of several European rivers. 
55. Letter (abbr.) 
56. A couple. 
57. A particular time. 
58. On high. 
59. A slippery fish. 


soe at as 


A common prefix. 

Compass point. 

A high card. 

Thin sheets of mineral used by deco- 
rators. 

A fatty liquid in paints, etc. 

Solid horned ruminants. 

Sacred book of the Mohammedens. 
Eager desire. 


To efface. 

A city in Italy. 
DOWN 

A form of glass. 

Trouble. 

Roman two. 

Compass point. 

A small cask. 

Domestic animal. 

Upon. 

Behold. 

Unusual. 


Twenty quires of paper. 

Unbaked brick. 

A substance used in varnish, etc. 
Pertaining to iodine. 

A way of applying enamel to certain 
surfaces. 

Fermented drinks. 

A dark color. 

Foundation. 

A woman’s name. 

Calcimine (abbr.) 

A decorator. 

Used to gloss wood and metal sur- 
faces. 

Each. 


36. A period of time. 

38. To decay. 

39. Man’s name. 

41. A kind of wool used by decorators 
and painters. 

42. Cork or pith helmet. 

43. A metal used in paint. 

44. One of the Great Lakes. 

45. Mid-day. 

46. Used in sizing. 

48. A mixture used as a relish. 

49. Used to decorate walls. 

51. Horse power (abbr.) 

53. A conjunction. 

60. A coloring matter. 

63. Pertaining to air. 

65. In place of. 

66. Single. 

67. A resin. 

68. A small spot. 

70. Sun God. 

71. Comparable to. 

73. Note of musical scale. 

74. Duke of Ney (abbr.) 


Last Month’s Solution 


Dis 


chal talk oiRiela 


S 


Emil Calman & Co., Inc., varnish man- 
ufacturers, 110 William street, New Works 
are desirous of obtaining the home ad- 
dress or present business connection of 
W. H. St. Denis, who, several years ago, 
was employed as a varnish salesman by 
the Ditzler Color Company, 


BOSTON HOLDS SAFETY TALK 


Sanitary and health and safety regula- 
tions for painting jobs in Massachusetts 
were the topic of a hearing August 3, at 
the State House, in Boston, before the 
State Commission of Labor and Indus- 
tries. The furnishing of a respirator and 
other protective apparatus for the work- 
men with paint sprayers was recommend- 
ed by representatives of the employees, 
and was earnestly assailed by Dr. Fred- 
erick E. Jones, of the Fore River Ship- 
building plant, Dr, Jones stated that it 
had been tried at Fore River and failed, 
and is not adaptable to painting of ships. 
Demands for stronger staging were Op- 
posed by some master painters as going 
too far, and calling for needless expense, 
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Outside Paint Flakes 
ONTREAL, Que., M. K. & C. writes: 
I have been requested to do a first- 
class job on an outside; it is only eighteen 
months since it was built, but all the 
paint chips and flakes. Also the wood 
is partly of a reddish color. The color 
was all white.- I am asked now to re- 
paint it in a green or chocolate color. 
What would be the best way to insure 
a permament and lasting job? Would it 
be advisable to sand it off well and give 
it a good priming and then build up a 
surface with two coats of paint or would 
it be better to clean off well all the chips 
and give all over a coat of shellac before 
painting? 


A careful study and analysis of your 
trouble as well as examination of the 
samples of scaly paint indicates that the 
principal cause of trouble is due _ to 
moisture or sappy condition of new wood. 
The only remedy that we can suggest is 
to thoroughly remove all of the old paint. 
Scrape. off all that will come with dry 
scraping, then give all of the surface a 
coat of raw linseed oil and after allowing 
to soak in for three or four days scrape 
off with dry scraper. This will probably 
remove all that is left; but if any still 
remains remove with paint burner. Paint 
the house three coats: (all thin coats) 
well brushed out. The first coat should 
be all oil with’ no dryer and should be 
a shade or two darker than your finish 
coat and allowed to stand for three or 
four days before second coat is applied. 
The second coat a trifle lighter with one- 
fourth turpentine, three-fourths raw oil 
and very little, if any, dryer, and al- 
most one shade darker than finish coat. 
Make the finish coat all oil. All of these 
coats should be thin and well brushed 
out when applied. Do not try to produce 
results with two heavy coats instead of 
three light coats. 


Creosote Troubles 

LBANY, Oregon, C. H. J.—You refer 

to a job upon which crude creosote 

and color was used on roof as a gsubsti- 

tute for a refined creosote stain and as 

a result, the creosote oil is burning 

through the color and turning the roof a 
dirty hrown. 


While we cannot guarantee perfect re- 
sults we would suggest any of the fol- 
lowing methods of stopping the action of 
the creosote: 

No. 1. Apply a coat of thin, hard oil 
all over the surface and then either 
stain or paint the desired color (al- 
though from your description of the color 
desired it seems next to impossible to 
get the color by staining). A stained ef- 
fect may be obtained by giving a coat of 
light gray (thin) paint and then stain 
over with a green oil stain of the tone 
desired. If the latter is brushed on thin 
and well rubbed out the effect will 
closely resemble the stain desired. 

No. 2. Apply a coat of boiled oil and 
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creosote (mixing gallon for gallon) and 
apply all over the roof, brushing on 
liberally, and rubbed in with a stiff, short 
brush. After this is allowed a week to 
dry in thoroughly, apply a second coat 
of the same mixture and after two or 
three days thoroughly dry and hard 
apply the stain. 

We would suggest that you try these 
formulas on small patches first; before 


Paint Troubles? 


N this department of “Ques- 


tions Answered” Tue 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE Offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties, 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, 
100 William Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person for his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value +o you. 


Have You Any 


—— 


doing over the whole roof. You might 
also try bleaching out with oxalic acid. 
This may eradicate all of the creosote 
and color and leave the wood clean and 
free for the new stain. Of this latter we 
are not certain as we do not know the 
action of acid with the creosote. 

We trust that some one of these sug- 
gestions will help you out of your trouble 
and would be pleased to hear from you 
as to the result of your effort. 


Putty for Glazing 

ARRISBURG, Pa., H. T. C.—The 
very best putty we know of for 

the purpose mentioned is to boil paint 
skins with linseed oil until they become 
so soft that they may be put through 
a paint strainer and give a fine, gummy 
paint of fairly stout consistency. This 
paint is mixed with bolted whiting and 
powdered litharge, ten parts of the for- 
mer to one part, by weight, of the latter, 
until it is of the consistency of soft 
putty, when it is laid on the frame with 
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a putty or glazier’s knife and the glass 
imbedded therein. More whiting is used 
to stiffen this putty for the final applica- 
tion, which is effected in the same way as 
in ordinary glazing. Commercial linseed 
and whiting putty is not durable for glaz- 
ing hothouses, because of the action of 
the moisture within and that of the sun 
without. The preparation named will 
answer where the framework is iron, as 
well as on wood. 


Putty for Light Woods 


SBURY PARK, N. J., M. W.—For this 
kind of work the regular glazier’s 
putty will not answer, as it cannot be 
colored to make clear tints. Use white 
lead putty, made by mixing and kneading 
three parts of finely sifted dry white lead 
and one part of bolted whiting with boiled 
linseed oil to a _ stiff mass, which is 
stained with a little raw sienna for the 
pine lumber, yellow ocher for oak, raw 
and burnt sienna for cherry, burnt sienna 
for mahogany, burnt sienna and burnt 
umber for walnut, and raw umber for 
antique oak. With this the nail holes, 
etc., are puttied up, after the wood has 
been filled and before any varnish has 
been applied. Surplus putty is removed 
with the edge of the putty knife, taking 
care not to dig into the wood. To make 
a smooth job of puttying, go over it with 
a piece of fine sandpaper. For a hurried 
job, add some japan to the boiled linseed 
oil when preparing the putty. 


Hard and Soft Wood Filler 
ANDOLPH, Vt., I. S.. T==Thesvery 
best filler that we know of for this 
class of work is shellac varnish, but we 
take it for granted that you want a shel- 
lac substitute, something that will cost 
you far less than shellac varnish. Take, 
say two pounds of ground silex or the 
same quality of finely pulverized china 
clay, stir into this one pint of good liquid 
drier, beating the mass thoroughly; then 
add gradually while stirring three quarts 
of extra light hard oil finish or a good, 
pale furniture varnish; let stand awhile 
and then strain through a fine sieve. If 
too stout to work freely, thin with spirits 
of turpentine. The silex or clay must be 
bone-dry. 


Protecting Concrete Walls 

PAINTER writes that tank walls of 

concrete are effected by weak am- 
moniacal liquor, and wanted to know of 
a means to prevent the action. 

We quote from “Rustless Coatings,” by 
M. P. Wood, page 165, on painting of 
brick walls, the following: “William 
Cremer, superintendent of the gas works 
at Ems Richen, Germany, states that the 
ammoniacal liquor from gas works, even 
in the weakest solutions, detrimentally 
affects the! cement and tank walls ex- 
posed to its action. Coating the surfaces 
thus exposed with liquid glass (tungstate 
of soda) protects the cement, also renders 
the surfaces quite leakage proof, even in 
very old work.” 
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surface and 


all’ Bink + Varnish 


you save 


Brooks hires Uncle Sam. 
to get his biggest jobs 


HREE years ago Brooks, master 

painter, handled all his painting 
work himself. Today, he keeps five 
journeymen on the jump every season 
of the year. 


Ask Brooks where he found the horse- 
shoe and he'll hit back—‘‘Luck? No 
such thing. Just tied my paint wagon to 
the Save the Surface comet. Any painter 
can do the same.” 


Like all painters, Brooks believes in the 
Save the Surface movement. But he also 
believes in stepping on his own self- 
starter good and heavy. That’s why his 
crew is growing. That’s why they’re 
busy all four seasons. 


Recently this alert painter tried out 
this idea of reminding his prospects that 
their homes should be painted. With a 
small camera he secured photographs of 
several houses that needed paint. For 
a few cents each, a local photographer 
printed these snaps on postcards. 


Then Brooks wrote on the back of 
each card before mailing it out to the 


* 
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house owner this pointed message: 


“‘Yours is a Sood house and sometime 
soon you may be thinking of a new coat 
of paint for it. When you do, call 0700 
and ask for Brooks the Painter. 


“<P. S. ‘When you save the surface, you 
save all.’”’ 


You know some house ownersin your town 
who put off painting work. A definite 
sales plan, such as the one Brooks used, 
ties up with the Savethe Surfacecampaign 
and helps you get contracts from these 
people. And it’s worth alittle 
effort to keep busy twelve 
months in the year. 


This promises to be the 
biggest year in the paint in- 
dustry—make it a big one 
for your own pocketbook. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Makers of Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy paint products 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, Nationa ] 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Are you using T. O. W. 
(Titanium Oxide White 
Combination) — the re- 
markable finish for out- 
side work, that produces 
better results with less 
labor 2 


The Tait Store in Syra- 
cuse, with a window-full 
of Moleta Products. 

C. H. Bark, Manager 


Why Tait Stores Feature 
MOLETA Products 


The Tait Wall Paper and Color Industries, operating a 
chain of wall paper and paint stores throughout the country, 
feature MOLETA White Enamel, MOLETA Flat White, 
T. O. W. Paste, and other MOLETA products for two 
cardinal reasons: 


1. MOLETA Products are made by specialists in white 
finishes and produce perfect results for the painter. 


. The sale of MOLETA Products is ever on the in- 
crease, because users know that a house of integrity 
and high reputation stands in back of them. 


ie) 


You can profit by the Tatt example 


MONROE, LEDERER & TAUSSIG, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS PROGRAM FOR 
1926 STATE CONVENTION 


The executive board of the Master 
House Painters and Decorators’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania met in Harrisburg, 
July 7, to prepare the program for the 
1926 convention. A large representation 
of the board was present and a splendid 
program was prepared. The dates fixed 
for the convention are January 19, 20 

and 21, 1926. The place selected is the 
city of Harrisburg. 
will be the new Penn-Harris hotel. 

The members of the Pennsylvania 
executive board felt that their 1925 pro- 
gram was the best program in the history 
of the association, but they are making 


drastic efforts. to even surpass this rec- . 


ord in their 1926 convention program. 
The board is aiming to present a prac- 
tical program and at the same time con- 
fine papers to those who are recognized 
leaders in the industry and who have had 
the best liberal experience in both the 
practical and theoretical problems of 
painting. 


The following is the program in de- 
tail: 

foal icomorder at. 9.30; AL VL, Tuesday, 
January 19, 1926. 


2. Invocation. 
3. Address of welcome. 
4. Address: of welcome. 


5. Response by Louis B. Titzel, president 
of State association. 


6. Roll call of 
board, 

7. Appointment of committees: — (a) 
credentials; (b) auditing; (c) president's 
address; (d) press. ‘ 

f 8. Minutes of last convention meeting. 

9. Report of credential committee. 

10. Report of standing committees. 

11. Report of State delegates to Inter- 
national convention. 

12. Report of officers. . : 

13. Report of chairman of apprenticeship 
committee. 

14. “Progress in the Development of 
Pyroxylin Lacquers for Interior Finishing,” 
A. Hinze, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & com- 
pany, Philadelphia. i 

— 15. “Construction and Aging Details of 
Plaster and Cement as Affecting Paint,” W. 

E. Emley, United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington. 

16. “Size and Undercoating for Walls and 
Other Surfaces,” Alfred Cc. Rapp, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass company, Pittsburgh. 

— 17. “What Happens to Paint and Var- 
nish After It Is Applied,’ Frank G. Breyer. 
New Jersey Zinc company, Palmerton, Pa. 
- 18. Address by Henry A. Gardner, Insti- 

tute of Industrial Research, Washington. 

19. Address (subject to be selected), C. 

Albert Kuehnle, Kuehnle, Inec., Philadel- 
phia. 
20. Discussion by Dr. G. W. Thompson, 

- National Lead company, New York City. 
91, “Co-operation Within the Industry,” 
_G. B. Heckel, Philadelphia. 

; 22. “Paint and Painting,’ John Dewar, 
Pittsburgh. f 

23. “Linseed Oil, Dryers and Turpentine,” 
_¥F. F. Black, Philadelphia. : 

24. “An Architect's Experience With the 

Master Painter,” to be assigned. 

_ 95. Address, George Butler, State or- 

- ganizer, Philadelphia. ‘ 

26. Awarding diplomas to apprentices. 

27. New business. 

28. Selecting place of next convention. 

29. Blection of officers. 

30. Election of delegates to International 
convention. 

31. Adjournment. 


officers and executive 


The headquarters - 


EDWARD M. WALSH 


International Board Member from New 
Haven, Connecticut, and leader in work 
of the Trade School Committee. 


EVENINGS’ ENTERTAINMENT 


Complimentary entertainment by the 
“Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club,” of 
Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, January 19. 

Subscription banquet by State association, 
Wednesday evening, January 20. 


All sessions will be held in the new 
Penn-Harris hotel. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., OUTING 


The master painters .of Birmingham, 
Ala., with their families and friends en- 
joyed an outing at West Lake, July 16. 
The lake is located nineteen miles from 
the city. Dancing, swimming, boating, or 
bowling, was the order of the day. 

Harry Evans, a member of the Master 
Painters and Decorators’ Association, had 
everything in readiness for a “big” day. 
Even the old, old men were boys again, 
or second childhood kids, with the 
childish games. After luncheon, swim- 
ming, boating, and dancing was enjoyed 
until a late hour. 

With the rising of the moon cars be- 
gan to thin, but each car carried a happy 
family—hoping that the next picnic 
would not be so far away and would last 
longer. 


Ira Parker, of Ira Parker & Sons Com- 
pany, paint manufacturer, Oshkosh, Wis., 
celebrated his fiftieth year in the paint 
industry July 16. Open house was held 
at the factory and many frienas of Mr. 
Parker called to congratulate him upon 
his golden anniversary and wish him 
many more years as head of the business, 


ROCHESTER ASSOCIATION 
PLANS WINTER WORK 


The Rochester Association held its 
monthly meeting at the Builders’ Ex- 
change, Thursday evening, July 9. Pres- 
ident John -Vyerberg presided. 
The annual picnic will be held at Man- 
itou Beach, Wednesday afternoon, Aug- 
ust 12, John Neidermaier is chairman of 
the _ Entertainment Committee. The 
president appointed a committee com- 
posed of Goedertz, Cook and Tufts to re- 
vise the by-laws of the association, and 
report at the September meeting. 

The following committee will have 
charge of the instructive program which 
is being arranged for the winter months. 
Chairman George Weining, of Clark Oil, 
Paint and Glass Co.; Ray De Visser, of 
R. F. De Visser Co.; Mr. Green, of Sher- 
wood-Williams Co, This committee have 
plans started for a series of talks and 
motion pictures which will be of interest 
to all the members, and will assure them 
of real live meetings for the coming sea- 
son, 

The two members on the sick list, 
George Hawkins and Edward Fischer, 
were reported as slightly improved. 


RICHMOND, VA., PAINTERS 


GUESTS AT DINNER 


R. McC, Bullington & Co. of Richmond, 
were hosts to the master house painters 
and decorators, of that city, on Monday 
evening, July 20, at dinner on the Rich- 
mond Hotel Roof. A large gathering of 
the craft was present, including W. E. 
Hetzer, president; Frank Jones, secre- 
tary, and W. D. Timmons, sergeant-at- 
arms of the local association. 

The dinner was strictly informal, and 
the meeting was presided over by R. McC. 
Bullington, Jr., city sales manager, who 
introduced President Hetzer, Secretary 
Jones, Messrs. Timmons, Baker and 
others. Mr, Lederer, of the firm of Mon- 
roe, Lederer & Taussig, was also present 
and gave a very interesting talk. 

The affair was interesting and enjoy- 
able to those present. ; 


DAYTON FIGHTS DULL TIME 


The Dayton Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club, the Contracting Painters’ Associ- 
ation and the Journeymen’s Union, of 
that city, have formed a joint committee 
consisting of two members of. each or- 
ganization, and subscribed $3,000, half of 
which has already been placed on deposit, 
toward a co-operative sales drive to 
lengthen the painting season, The drive 
will begin early this fall and continue 
until about March 1, 


The Toreadors, the organization of 
manufacturers affiliated as associate 
members with the International Associ- 
ation of Master House Painters and Dec- 
orators of the United States and Canada, 
has taken into its membership, the Her- 
cules Powder Company, of Wilmington. 
Delaware. 
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Object Lesson in Bidding 


Ae insurance adjuster allowed $350 for 
fire damage to a building. But, be- 
fore making this allowance to the in- 
sured, the adjuster induced.a painter to 
make a bid for $350 for the repair work, 
which seems to have consisted in re- 
painting the damaged side of the build- 
ing. Instead of specifying the damaged 
side, the bid called for painting of the 
“exterior” of the building. The bid was 
delivered by the insurance adjuster to the 
owner, who now insists that the painter 
paint the entire building. The owner 
claims that he instructed the adjuster to 
call for bids for painting the entire 
building, and the adjuster now says that 
that is what he did, leaving the painter 
in a bad position. The bid was addressed 
to the insurance adjuster and not to the 
owner. We are asked for information as 
to what the painter’s legal responsibility 
is under the circumstances stated. 

There can be no question but that it 
was very unwise to inake a written bid 
without specifying the limited work to 
be done. But we are of the opinion that 
the facts stated relieve the painter from 
obligation to paint the entire house. 

It it well-settled law that where the 
minds of the parties to an agreement 
meet on the subject matter of their con- 
tract, either can enforce those terms, al- 
though in reducing the agreement to 
writing the true agreement may not be 
accurately stated. Here it appears that 
the painter and the insurance adjuster 
agreed that for $350 the painter was 
to repaint the damaged side of the build- 
ing. If the painter can prove that—the 
burden will be on him to prove it to the 
satisfaction of judge or jury, if the con- 
troversy gets into court, he will be pro- 
tected by the true agreement. 

Two facts should aid the painter in 
establishing the true agreement: (1) 
The insurance company was 
bound to repair the damage done and 
it is not to be presumed that it undertook 
to allow the insured enough to repaint 
the whole house, which was. only partly 
damaged, excepting, of course, as the 
house might be unsightly through being 
freshly painted on one side and having 
old paint on the other side. (2) $350 
was so inadequate a price for painting 
the whole house that both the adjuster 
and the insured should have understood 
that the painter was bidding merely to 
repair the damaged work and not to 
repaint the whole house. 

Ordinarily, a one-sided mistake will not 
release a contracting painter from the 
terms of his written agreement. For ex- 
ample, if he is called on to bid on a 
job and bids a lump sum, he will not 
be let out on the ground of a mistake 
in failing to include the cost of certain 
materials needed in the work, or in in- 
correctly computing the area to be cov- 
ered, or some other similar mistake, un- 
less the mistake is of such character that 
the owner should know that a mistake 
has been made. 

But a mistake of both parties will re- 


merely . 


lease either from the terms of a written 
agreement which does not correctly state 
their understanding, and that appears 
to be the case here. 

Had the adjuster in this case not at 
least acted as agent for the owner there 
would be more serious question about the 
painter’s right to be relieved from the 
terms of his written contract. That is, 
the fact that it was understood between 
the painter and some third person having 
no connection with the owner that 
the painter was bidding. for painting 
but part of the house would not be 
binding on the owner, in the face 
of contrary terms of the written bid. 
But the case stated to us shows that the 
adjuster at least acted as the insured 
owner’s agent in-securing the bid. There- 
fore, under well-settled principles of law, 
the owner cannot claim the benefit of 
the bid without accepting the conditions 
on which the bid was ‘actually made. 

But it may be that undisclosed circum- 
stances will show that the painter never 
made any sort of agreement with .the 
owner—that his agreement was with the 
insurance company. If he offered to do 
the work for the insurance company, he 
is under no obligations to the owner. 

But it really makes no legal difference 
whether the insurance adjuster or com- 
pany acted for the company or for the 
owner in receiving the bid. In either 
case, the painter is entitled to enforce the 
true mutual understanding. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

AINTING the outside of a five-story 

brick building owned and used by 
a corporation in conducting therein a 
wholesale drug business may be work 
performed “in the usual course of the 
trade, business, profession or occupation” 
of such corporation, within the meaning 
of a workmen’s compensation law. 

This conclusion was reached by the 
Nebraska Supreme Court in the recent 
case of Sherlock vs. Sherlock, 201 North- 
western Reporter, 645. The principal 
question in the case was whether a whole- 
sale company was liable for the payment 
of compensation on account of injury to 
an employee of an independent contrac- 
tor, one Sherlock, who was employed to 
paint the exterior of the company’s 
building. Disposing of the case the court 
said: 

“The building is property of the cor- 
poration, and is used for corporate pur- 
poses. Capital of the corporation is in- 
vested in the building and the expense 
of repairing it is payable from the cor- 
porate funds. The building is used for 
offices, storage, and other general pur- 
poses of the wholesale drug business. It 
is property used legitimately in conduct- 
ing the enterprise in which the corpora- 
tion is engaged. The workmen’s compen- 
sation law does not separate it from the 
stock of drugs for the purpose of de- 
termining what is done in the usual 
course of trade. Plaintiff, when injured 
while painting, had he been employed 
directly by the corporation, would have 


been a person whose employment was 
‘in the usual course of the trade, busi- 
ness, profession or occupation of his em- 
ployer.’ Casual employment or employ- 
ment by an independent contractor, out- 
side of such ‘trade, business, profession 
or occupation,’ would present a differ- 
ent question. Under a liberal construe- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation law, 
the work in which plaintiff was engaged 
when injured was performed ‘in the 
usual course of the trade, business, pro- 
fession or occupation’ of the corporation. 
In that situation it failed to require 
defendent Sherlock to procure insurance 
for plaintiff’s protection, enjoined the in- 
dependent contractor in a device to es- 
cape liability for compensation of the 
injured workman. Within the meaning 
of the law both defendants are liable to 
plaintiff for compensation.” 


Accidents to Children 
ANY courts follow a rule that one 
who maintains unsafe conditions on 
his premises which are attractive to 
children is liable for resulting injury to 
a child. But recently the Georgia Court 
of Appeals refused to hold defendant 
liable for fatal injury to a child who 
climbed a top-heavy tier of shelves left 
by defendant in an alley at the rear of 
its business establishment, causing the 
shelves to fall. The court said: 
“There can be no actionable negli- 
gence without the breach of a legal duty. 
An occupier of land is under no auty to 
have his premises in safe condition for 
an adult trespasser to enter thereon. 
F But -all persons are presumed to 
anticipate the natural and reasonable 
consequences of their own conduct, and 
the theory of the so-called ‘turntable 
cases’ is ‘that a railroad company, when 
it sets before young children a tempta- 
tion which it has reason to believe will 
lead them into danger, must use ordinary 
care to protect them from harm. The 
notion is that young children are not 
trespassers; but, the circumstances be- 
ing such that the railroad company must 
know that the attractiveness of the in- 
strumentality will allure young children 
to it, the company will be considerea as 
impliedly inviting them to come upon it. 
This doctrine has been repudiated in 
many jurisdictions, and this court has 
refused to extend it beyond the ease of 
a turntable.” (124 Southeastern Re- 
porter. 357.) 


When Check is Dishonored 
HEN goods are sold for cash and de 
livered, the seller taking the buy- 
er’s check for the price, which on pre 
sentment within due time is dishonored, 
title to the goods does not pass, and the 
seller may reclaim the property from 
the buyer and any third party who has 
not acquired an interest in the property 
in good faith and without intimation as 
to the buyer’s lack of good titl This 
is the substance of the decision handed 
down by the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
in the case of Mott vs. Nelson, 220 Pa- 
cific Reporter, 617. 
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Architect, Alfred F. Priest 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Glendale Sanitarium, Glendale, Cal.—painted throughout with Barreled Sunlight. 


Chosen for painting the interior 
of the West Coast’s finest Sanitarium 


HIS is the kind of interior painting 

job that spells success and reputa- 
tion—both for the paint used and for the 
painter who applies it! 

Throughout the big Glendale Sanita- 
rium, shown here, Barreled Sunlight ap- 
plied to ceilings and walls gave a smooth, 
lustrous, clean finish in keeping with the 
beautiful building itself. Much of the 
paint used was tinted. 

A finish as velvety and handsome as the 
most expensive enamel—for Barreled Sun- 
light is ground to the finest degree. Yet 
it costs less than enamel, covers better, 
and is easy to apply! 

No wonder thousands of painters today 
prefer Barreled Sunlight’ for high-class 
work in fine homes, hotels, schools, clubs, 
public buildings—wherever a white or 
light-tinted, washable finish is desired. 

Made by the exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same conditions—also, not 
to flake or scale if properly applied. 

Applied by brush or spray, Barreled Sunlight flows 
on smoothly without dragging—will not sag, lap or 
show brush marks. One coat is usually sufficient over 
a previously light-painted surface. Where a primer 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat, which 
contains more oil than ordinary primers and assures 
the famous Barreled Sunlight finish. 


~Save the surfaceand > 


you save all ~ Pind ¥ Vemish 
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THE RICE PROCESS WHITF |} 


Corridor of the Glendale Sanitarium, where Barreled 
Sunlight was used to give walls and ceilings a handsome, 


smooth, lasting finish. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped sveel drums, and in cans from 1% pint to 5 
gallons. Easily tinted any color or shade. 

Use the coupon to obtain free sample cans of Bar- 
reled Sunlight and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


U. §. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue Chicago—659 Washington Blvd, 


San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5,000 dealers 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
9| Dudley Street, Providence, R. i 


Please send me free sampic can of Barreled Sunlight 
and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 
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WISCONSIN WOMEN FORM 
LARGE STATE AUXILIARY 


A Wisconsin State women’s auxiliary 
was organized at the twenty-first annual 
convention, held in Milwaukee, July 28, 
29 and 30, with headquarters at the Wis- 
consin hotel. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. George Kraus, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. Elvers, Sheboygan, vice- 
president; ard Mrs. Paul Manthey, Mil- 
waukee, secretary and treasurer. There 
were about forty-five ladies present, all 
of which are charter members of this so- 
called State Ladies’ Auxiliary. The newly 
elected president gave a short talk on 
having the honor of being the first presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Ladies 
Auxiliary. A short business session fol- 
lowed at which the president appointed 
various committees, such as constitution 
and by-laws, and membership. 


The Milwaukee Ladies Auxiliary enter- 
tained all visiting ladies during their 
stay in Milwaukee. Tuesday morning 
was set aside for registration. On Tues- 
day afternoon a theater party was ar- 
ranged at the Palace theatre with about 
one hundred and fifty ladies attending. 
The evening program was an informal 
dancing party in the gold room of the 
Hotel Wisconsin, which was enjoyed by 
all. 

On Wednesday morning the 
Ladies Welfare 


State 
commitee called the 
ladies together and formed a State 
Ladies Auxiliary. On Wednesday aft- 
ernoon a card party was given in the 


gold room of the Hotel Wisconsin. 
Prizes were awarded to the win- 
ners in various games. At 6 o’clock 


a convention dinner was served in 
the badger room of the Hotel Wisconsin 
with an attendance of four hundred and 
fifty. The toastmaster, William Linnell, 
called on the newly elected State Ladies 
Auxiliary President Mrs. George Kraus, 
Milwaukee, for a few words. Mrs. Kraus 
responded with a few very encouraging 
remarks, for which she was highly ap- 
plauded. The toastmaster then called 
on a few men speakers, not forgetting, 
however, that there was still one more 
lady left to be called on. Mr. Linnell 
then called on Mrs. Edward A. Klug, 
president of the Milwaukee Ladies 
Anziliary. Her talk was as follows: 

“I appreciate the gratifying remarks 
from our toastmaster, Mr. Linnell, for, if 
you all know him as well as I think I do, 
you would know that he loves the ladies. 
In looking over the banquet hall I can 
certainly see that you are all having 
a good time and it surely makes me feel 
very good to see so many ladies gathered 
here tonight. 

“We are in truth celebrating the first 
birthday of the auxiliary and are mighty 
proud of the fact that Milwaukee is the 
place where the first ladies’ auxiliary 
was organized. While still in its infancy 
this organization has already started to 
promote social activities among its mem- 
bers and to be of help to the master 


painters who are striving to strengthen 
their association, this being their main 
object at all times. Of course the out- 
standing reason for this auxiliary is the 
furtherance of the interests of the men 
of the craft and their families and 
homes. The destinies and success of 
men throughout the ages have been 
shaped and guided by the co-operation 
of the good women. 

“The object of the local auxiliary is 
to strengthen the State association and 
to promote organization to such cities as 
do not now have them. We wish to ex- 
tend a hand of welcome to those cities 
of the State not yet organized and to 
assure them of our hearty support in the 
event they see fit to inaugurate a city 
association of women. 

“At the meeting this morning the State 
ladies’ welfare committee were success- 
ful in organizing a State Ladies Auxil- 
iary. All the ladies present seemed to 
have the organization spirit and if this 
enthusiasm continues there is no doubt 
in my mind that by the next convention 
Wisconsin should go over the top with 
one of the largest ladies’ auxiliaries in 
the United States and Canada. If there 
is any lady here tonight who is eligible 
to join the State auxiliary and hag not 
yet done so kindly enroll before leaving 
Milwaukee. 

“In closing I wish to express my sin- 
cere thanks for the honor bestowed in 
granting me the privilege of speaking 
before tunis audience this evening.” 

On Thursday morning a two-hour sight- 
seeing trip was enjoyed by the visiting 
ladies. This ended one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions ever held in Wis- 
consin. 


OHIO AUXILIARY ELECTS 
MRS. J. E. AYLARD PRESIDENT 


The Ohio Women’s Auxiliary celebrated 
its first birthday by a very successful 
meeting held during the Ohio Associ- 
ation’s convention at Cedar Point, on 
Thursday, July 23. This meeting was held 
in Sandusky, following a luncheon, and 
was presided over by Mrs. Conrad Krause, 
the retiring president. 

Reports showed that an active year 
had been spent by the new organization. 
In October a luncheon and business meet- 
ing was held at the Hotel Winton, Cleve- 
land, at which time it was arranged to 
hold a card party at the residence of Mrs, 
T. F. Coffey. The proceeds of this party 
were devoted to defraying the expenses of 
a representative at the Des Moines con- 
vention. The Auxiliary Committee worked 
in co-operation with the Master Paint- 
ers’ Committee in arranging the enter- 
tainment for the Cedar Point convention. 

At the Sandusky meeting it was voted 
that the Board of Directors of the aux- 
iliary should select and purchase each 
year an engraved pin for the retiring pres- 
ident. The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Mrs. J. E. Aylard, Cleve- 
land; first vice-president, Mrs. John 
Heiniger, Cleveland; second vice-pres- 


ident, Mrs. E. J. Luthe, Akron; treasurer 
and secretary, Miss Marie Hippel, Toledo, 
On the Board of Directors Mrs, N, 
Porter, of Akron, was elected to serve for 
two years, and Mrs. Edward L. Bolce, of 
Cincinnati, to serve one year, 


LOUISVILLE WOMEN ORGAN- 
IZE 


The Louisville Master Painters’ ASso- 
ciation held its annual outing and dinner 
at Grote’s Park on the Dixey Highway, 
in the afternoon of July 30.’ In the horse 
shoe pitching, A. G. Peters and W. F. 
Brencinger held the championship until 
T. A. Brocar and Theodore Wallace beat 
them, A ladies’ auxiliary was organized 
at this outing. Mrs. T. A. Brocar was 
elected president, Mrs. EB. S. Bodenheimer 
vice-president, Mrs, B. F. Akins treasurer, 
and Miss Genovely secretary. Mrs, W. G. 
Davies was elected chairman of the Press 
Committee, The ladies wifl hold their 
first meeting on August 21, at Mrs. Bu 
Akins’ residence, 1442 Beech street, Louis- 
ville. 


DuPONT PAINT SALESMEN . 
ATTEND LARGE CONVENTION 


An important paint and varnish con- 
vention of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co.’s salesmen, was held at the company’s 
headquarters, Wilmington, Del, August 3 
and 4, The meeting was attended by the 
entire sales force from every part of the 
country, and the general officers of the 
organization. The convention was un- 
usual to a high degree because of the 
methods adopted to bring before the sales- 
men the various problems in the field and 
the manner of solving them. 

Large numbers of paint and varnish 
dealers were interviewed, the financial 
and business conditions of the selected 
towns or territories were studied and 
then calls were made on many lines of 
consuming industries to find their actual 
and potential consumption of paint and 
varnish. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, FORMS 
NEW LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


General Secretary Car] H. Dabelstein 
reports the organization of a new local 
master painters and decorators’ associ- 
ation at Houston, Texas, with a member- 
ship of thirty, The following officers have 
been elected: Walter J. Daly, president; 
Barney Smith, vice-president; B. A. 
Kelly, secretary, and George N. Marshall, 
treasurer, A charter has been issued by 
Secretary Dabelstein, and it is expected 
that the association will be represented 
at the Philadelphia convention. 


H, A, Hendriksen, formerly southern 
California manager for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, has been made Cal- 
ifornia district manager in place of CG, 
M. Shaw, who has been promoted to the 
Milwaukee office. 
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Increase this year’s profits and next year’s business. 


Cameo White Enamels and White Flat cost no more per square foot 
covered than the cheapest goods per gallon. 


Walls finished with Cameo White Flat are smooth and durable with 
the delicate sheen which distinguishes a high grade White Flat from 
an ordinary undercoat. 


Cameo White Flat, when used as a first coat, covers more, lays 
smoother, is more durable, and gives a perfect foundation for Cameo 
White Enamels. 


Cameo White Enamel Gloss, the perfect Flowing Enamel, is easiest 
to apply properly. It is known to its users as “Liquid Porcelain,”’ 
due to its high luster, smooth levelling and its durability. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte, (Satin Finish) has the working and 
lasting qualities of Cameo White Enamel Gloss and lays uniform 
throughout—giving the soft velvety sheen of rubbed work, but 


requiring no rubbing. y, 
The attached coupon will bring you full information. oa 
¢ 
4 
¢ 
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_— 4 ROSENBACH, 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 7 318 W. Washington St., 
318 West Washington St. 230 N. 12th St. 15 East 40th St. ¢ Chicago. 
State 4636 Locu t 4240 Murray Hill 7157 OA Please send me without obliga- 


tion details of your special low- 


7 priced introductory offer on Cameo 
7 White Enamels and White Flat. 
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International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Iowa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 527 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West 99th street, New York, 
N. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 
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HOLDS BIG CONVENTION 
Continued from page 74 


ing it or preventing it. You might have 
a scaling there, you have an extra 
eoating there which will show up. In 
the case of shellac, you know very well 
that shellac will change in its nature 
when it is applied to a surface. If you 
shellac a bad spot in a ceiling, you kal- 
somine over, but in six months you 
‘ean see exactly where that spot was. The 
same on a wall where you paint over. 
| Now, I am reading a paper next week 
for the New York State Association. This 
is one of the items, and I do believe that 
T have found a solution of the trouble, 
you come across from day to day. First 
off, when you take shellac and coat over 
another, you have the alcohol there, and 
alcohol is one of the strong solvents for 
coloring matter. Thererfore,'! you’ get 
your coloring matter right into that 
coating of shellac. 

Now, why not go to work and change 
the color with another color? Now, which 
is the best color to change it with? 
You certainly have trouble with brown 
striking through. Now, all you have to 
do is to take black, not the lamp black, 
or the carbon black and you are chang- 
ing the small percentage of the coloring 
matter there is. You are changing it to 
brown or a greenish cast or a bluish 
cast. Now, you have your colors; when 
you compare them, they all look black, 
but when you compare them, one with 
another, you will find one has a bluish 
cast, the other a brownish cast, and an- 
other a greenish cast. That is all the 
three color variations you find in black. 
Now, when you find black in there, you 
will have no trouble with anything strik- 
ing through. So, therefore, if you take 
an orange japan and coat the spot over, 
or coat the whole surface over with it, 
and then you apply your subsequent 
coatings, you generally have your trouble 
with the whites. All right. If you apply 
white over black, you have a_ perfect 
white. You apply it over any other color, 
you haven’t got a perfect white, because 
the other coloring matter strikes through. 
Whereas, the white over black, you pro- 
duce an absolutely perfect white, and I 
“advise you to use coach black, or black 
orange of Japan and try your next job 
with that.” 


_ The papers presented by Mr. Hein- 
iger, Mr. Farnham and Mr. Nash were 
the basis of a discussion held Wednes- 

day afternoon that was well attended 
and developed much constructive criti- 
cism. 


The Thursday Session 


Letters of greeting were read at the 
Thursday morning session from Sec- 
retary Fred Gunnemen, of the Michi- 

gan association, and from Secretary 
©. V. Marsh, of the Connecticut asso- 
ciation. The first paper of the morning 
was on a report on the progress and 
revision of the Industrial and Safety 
Code, which was written by Earl D. 
Flood, of Cleveland, and read in his 


absence by Secretary Krause. 
; REPORT on his experience with 
b the Industrial Commission of 


- Ohio was presented by George J. Lang, 
of Cleveland, which was followed by 
_ ageneral discussion by the delegates. 
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Mr. Gardner’s Paper 


Henry A. Gardner, of the Institute 
of Scientific Research at Washington, 
D. C., had prepared a paper on “Stain 
Prevention on Painted Red Cedar and 
Redwood, and a Method of Removing 
Stains,” which was read by Secretary 
Krause, Mr. Gardner being unable to 
be present. This paper was as fol- 
lows: 

ANY complaints have been brought 

to the writer’s attention during the 
past two years, on the condition of 
painted red cedar dwellings. Most of 
these complaints have referred to a 


spotted condition of the white or light 
tinted paint, the spots resembling to- 
bacco juice in appearance and being of 
a light brown color. In one or two in- 
stances the complaints have referred to 
peeling of the paint from the siding. 
Other complaints have included similar 
conditions on redwood, usually on the 
California coast, where this species of 
wood is used to a much wider extent than 
in the Hast. 

Correspondence addressed to the For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., on this subject elicited consider- 
able information. That laboratory sug- 
gested that the stain might be duplicated 
in the laboratory on small panels, by 
treating them with dilute akalies. 

In starting a line of investigation on 
the subject, the writer prepared a series 
of panels which are described below: 

These panels were placed upon the roof 
exposure deck at the laboratory and 
sprayed with water every morning. After 
drying during the day time, the upper 
part of the panels was sprayed, in the 
evening with a one per cent. solution of 
ammonia, which was found to bring out 
the stain very rapidly. For instance, 
if a drop of such an ammoniacal solution 
is placed upon a red cedar panel that 
has been given three coats of paint, 
within a few minutes a reddish-brown 
stain will be evident. It would appear, 
therefore, that the stain referred to on 
large jobs has been due to the presence 
af alkaline water dripping off the roof 
or being driven against the surface of the 
house. Dilute ammonia, possibly devel- 
oped during rain storms or being ab- 
sorbed from industrial gases, would ex- 
plain the alkanity of the water. 

Modern conditions in or around in- 
dustrial communities are very trying 
upon paints. With high tension electric 
lines, the use of electricity in ever-in- 
creasing amounts, the burning of great 
quantities of soft coal, the consumption 
of fuel oil in furnaces, and the daily 
vaporous outpourings of almost countless 
motor cars, the air is no longer clean. 
These conditions have much to do with 
the darkening of paints and soot de- 
position thereon. 

Ags will be indicated by the outline 
of tests with the results attached there- 
to, other woods, such as spruce, yellow 
pine, and cypress, apparently are not af- 
fected in this way; red cedar and red- 
wood being the only woods showing the 
defect. 

It is also indicated by the tests that 
when cedar or redwood is thoroughly 
dried, there is relatively little danger 
of such defects occurring. Whenever 
such woods are laden with moisture be- 
fore painting, these staining defects de- 
velop very rapidly and markedly. 

The tests further indicate that the type 
of paint applied to the woods has very 
little influence upon the discoloration, 
although white leads did show slightly 
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more discoloration, due to the alkali, 
than the other pigments tried. 

Further results of the tests indicate 
that a metallic primer such as red lead, 
zine dust, or aluminum powder, when ap- 
plied to such woods as red cedar or red- 
wood safeguard these woods from dis- 
coloration. ‘The use of such primers is 
to be recommended on many types of 
refractory woods. If properly designed, 
they will satisfactorily hold subsequently 
applied paint coatings. 

In the cases referred to, where peel- 
ing was shown, an analysis of the con- 
ditions at the time of construction of 
the dwellings and the painting thereof, 
indicated that the red cedar wood had 
absorbed large quantities of moisture car- 
ried by mist and spray from nearby 
bodies of water in the early spring. The 
paint being applied over this, could not 
bond properly, and after a brief weather- 
ing period peeling occurred. On the 
other hand, the writer has found that red 
cedar siding can be painted if thoroughly 
dry, with most excellent results. One of 
the finest appearing painting jobs that 
has ever come to his attention was 
upon a dwelling constructed with red 
cedar siding. It was dry when primed, 
and the priming coat was applied in 
dry weather. No defects of any kind 
have been noted after an exposure of 
over five years. 

Ags to a method of cleaning without 
repainting. The writer has experimented 
with a number of methods to determine 
whether a red cedar or redwood house 
that has become brown spotted can be 
cleaned off without the necessity of re- 
painting. Of these, kerosene arid gaso- 
line gave fairly good results, but the best 
of all was ordinary denatured grain al- 
cohol which almost immediately re- 
moved, with slight rubbing, the stains 
from a badly discolored surface. The 
rapid evaporation of the alcohol pre- 
vented any softening effect upon the 
paint. Apparently the stain is a brown 
resin coming out of the wood, which is 
easily soluble in alcohol. This treat- 
ment is very effective. 


Memorial Report 
The following report on Me- 
morials was read by Mr. Kennedy: 


1h eon Within the past year it has 
pleased Our Heavenly Father to 
call from their labors and to remove 
from among us the following members 
of this association, 

Past President Samuel D. Hunter, C. 
M. McCune, Harvey L. Koogler and Jo- 
seph Oswald, from our active; and W. 
W. Johnston and L. N. Gibbons, from our 
associate members, 

Be it resolved, By the members of the 
Master House Painters and Decorators’ 
Association of Ohio, in annual conven- 
tion assembled, while we mourn the loss 
of our departed brothers and regret be- 
ing deprived of their further associa- 
tion, fellowship, love and counsel, yet 
we humbly bow and submit to the will 
of Him, the Supreme Master Painter, who 
doeth all things well, and that, therefore, 
we ever keep before us recollections of 
their smiling countenance, their kind 
words and their good deeds, and strive 
to emulate their virtues and their high 
and noble qualities; and further, as a 
special mark of esteem and respect to 
these brothers of ours who have passed 
on to their eternal reward, that we sus- 
pend our proceedings at this time and 
stand for a moment in reverent silence 
to their memory. 

Gone, but not forgotten. 

JOEL KENNEDY, 
FRED EPPLE, 
Committee. 
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The Committee on President’s Ad- 
dress reported as follows: 
W eabees committee on the president’s 
address beg leave to report that we 
have carefully considered the same, and 
that we heartily approve and endorse 
the sentiments therein expressed, and es- 
pecially the recommendation as_ to 
greater activity in and through our local 
associations as a means of insuring the 
growth and strength of our State asso- 
ciation and of furthering the interests 
of our trade in general. 


CHARLES W. BAKER. 
J. M. HEINIGER. 
LAWRENCE F. WELLMEIER. 


The Painters Magazine Thanked 


R. KENNEDY offered a motion 

thanking THe Parnters Maca- 

ZINE for a directory of local and State 

associations over the United States 

and Canada. Mr. Kennedy spoke as 
follows: 

“If I am in order at this time, I 
want to call attention of the brothers 
to this little pamphlet that you find 
on the chairs complimentary from the 
trade organ, THE PainTers Maca- 
ZINE. I certainly appreciate it, I 
consider it a valuable document to 
keep and retain, and to refer to, It 
will be useful to us. We certainly 
appreciate their efforts in helping us 
along. JI would therefore move you, 
Mr. President, that a rising vote of 
thanks be tendered to THE PAINTERS 
MaGazineE through their representa- 
tive here with us, in appreciation of 
their efforts to add to the success of 
our convention.” 

Mr. Fred Epple of Cleveland, in 
seconding the motion, said: 

“With due respect, and realizing the 
endeavor and the perpetual fountain 
of information in the catechism of the 
master painters — THe P aInTERS 
MacaziNe—I am happy to second that 
thoughtful motion. And while I have 
the floor, allow me to make these re- 
marks. Allow me, Mr. President, to 
Say many of us some times criticise, 
and although we have different individ- 
ual ideas, God bless the man who has 
thought enough to encourage that 
magazine, and when some of us, for 
lack of time or lack of knowledge, fall 
short, we should encourage those that 
do it, and write something for the 
paper, and we should not allow the 
secretaries of the locals to do all that 
work. Just a few words of en- 
coragement, what can be done to en- 
courage the younger ones—and I am 
happy to have my son here, also. a 
future master painter—let us hope so 
—encourage that organ. I could talk 
for an hour along the feeling I have 
for Tue Parnrers Macazine. It is 
up to us to make it still greater; so 
let’s go and do the job.” 

The Last Session 
T HE first order of business Friday 
morning was the report of the 


treasurer, which was presented by Mr. 
Krause, as follows: 


August 1925 


Cleveland, Ohio, July, 1925. 


Financial report from July 25, 1924, 
to July 24, 1925. Balance on hand 
July 25, 1924, as per audit.... $1,661.15 


Receipts 


From associate members... $930.00 

From salesman members. . 65.00 

From local associations... 1,130.00 

From individual members. 127.00 

Liberty bond coupons..... 12.76 2,264.76 
Dotals-oters Baise eee eee ee $3,925.91 

Disbursements 

Vouches 434 to 457, inclusive...... $2,021.24 

Balance in treasury sae es eee $1,904.67 


Other resources. 
Liberty bonds. soe nee 300.00 


POCA, evatarorsitt neue CR ERR Ne ee $2,204.67 
Respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) 
CONRAD KRAUSE, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct, July 25, 1925. 


(Signed) 

J. BE. AYLARD. 

C. F. BOCKHOFF. 

H. C. HOFER. 

This motion was unanimously car- 

ried and the association’s subscrip- 
tion to the magazine for 1926 was re- 
newed. 


Save the Surface Report 


Mr. Downie, chairman of the Save 
the Surface Committee, representing 
the International Association, reported 
on the activities of the National Save 
the Surface Campaign in its relation 
to the master painter, and concluded 
with the following statement: 


OW, the new plan I have been sug- 
1 gesting, and that the committee are 
willing to take up, was to promote a 
campaign for the painter in cost ac- 
counting, better bookkeeping and better 
and more intelligent estimating. Now, 
that is in formation, and if any of you 
gentlemen have any ideas along that 
line, I am sure we would be very glad 
to receive them, and publicity will be 
given to them, because we want to gather 
all the data we can, take it back to our 
next International convention and carry 
it over and work out something that we 
can hand back to you in concrete form. 
And I want to now express my thanks 
and appreciation to Tur Partnrers Maga- 
ZINE for co-operation and work along that 
line. The magazine has already started 
a series of articles on cost accounting, 
and if you gentlemen will read that and 
read that diligently, you will be in a 
better position to help us work out this 
concrete thing which we propose to do. 
Now, we did that in the textbook and we 
want to do it on this, because we don’t 
want to come to these conventions and 
merely discuss these things and then 
forget them, but we want to put them in 
concrete form, so we can take them home 
and use them; and I want again to thank 
Mr. Stott for his kindly offer to give us 
space in the magazine, and also to look 
up data and work with us and help us. 


Election of Officers 


F'TER a motion had been passed 
A nominating Cedar Point as the 
meeting place for the 1926 convention, 
the election of officers followed. The 
secretary was instructed to cast the 
vote of the convention for William S. 
Goldshodt, of Dayton, after E. J. 
Luthe, of Akron, had declined to run 
in opposition. 

The election of a vice-president de- 
veloped a lively contest, William 
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Downie, of Cleveland, finally winnin 
by a majority of one vote over Andrey 
Quinn, of Lima, and H. C. Schube oo 
of Cleveland. ~ 4 

Secretary-Treasurer Conrad Krause, 
of Cleveland, was re-elected by accla 
mation 

Lawrence T. Wellmeier, of Dayton 
was elected trustee to serve three years 
from the active membership, and H, 
A. Potter, of Cleveland, was elect 
trustee for the same term from the as 
sociate membership. 

Delegates to the International co 
vention were elected as follows: Con- 
rad Krause, H. C. Schubert and L. W. 
Beck. The following were olccull 
alternates: John Heiniger, U. R. Bit 
zer and Charles W. Baker. c. 

Past President Kennedy was named 
as installing officers and inducted the 
newly elected officers into the positions 
in his usual impressive manner. __ 

After a rising vote of thanks to the 
retiring president, Edward C. Bolce, of 
Cincinnati, for his able conduct of the 
office during the past year, the 1925 
convention was declared adjourned. 


The Entertainments 


Ae HE Ohio Association’s reputation 
for hospitality was fully sus- 
tained in the elaborate program of en- 
tertainment that was provided during 
‘hte week of the convention. The En- 
tertainment Committee was headed by 
J. G. Isham, chairman, who was ably 
assised by C. W. Cadle, S. B. Gould- 
ing, C. F. Bockhoff, George H. Herron 
and D. Berl. 


The costume party, where the 


grown-ups and children came together, 
all dressed as boys and girls, was the 
opening event o fthe week in the enter- 
tainment program, Secretary and Mrs. 
Conrad Krause won first prize, dressed 
as little Dutch children, and wearing 
wooden shoes. Dancing continued un- 
til late in the night. 

Wednesday afternocn the ladies of 
the convention were entertained by 
card and other games in the lobby of 
the hotel. The affair was in charge 
of a committee headde by Mrs. J. E. 


_Aylard as chariman, and Mrs. Charles 


Brauner, Mrs. Edward L. Bolce and 
Mrs. Ralph Hobill. 

The annual banquet was given 
Wednesday evening. President Bolce 
presided as toastmaster and he proved 
to be a presiding officer who had many 
inspirations, and all of them happy 
ones, which resulted in a long-to-be- 
remembered dinner. 

The youngsters were given an after-_ 
noon in the Madway on Thursday. In 
the evening the annual dancing party 
was held in the Coliseum ballroom, and 
was one of the largely attended affairs 
of the week. This concluded the 
week’s entertainment program. 
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Higher Prices Rule Paint Market 


eaded Zinc Oxide Advanced—Report Show that the Building Contracts of July 
, Exceeded All Records—An Increase of Nearly Twenty Percent 


en te 


chrome yellow showed a con- 
tinued strength last month in 
he paint material market. The trade 
yas momentarily expecting an up- 
ward movement in list prices for lead 
xigments and oxides, but up to the 
ime of writing this advance had not 
developed. It was generally felt, 
aowever, that the next advance named 
by the leading pig lead producers 
would be followed by an increase in 
corroders’ quotations. 
~ Demand for the general list of ma- 
terials was generally showing seasonal 
quiet, but the price trend was towards 
higher levels on several lines, largely 
as the result of increases in costs of 
production. , 
Last month’s construction contracts 


Alcohol 


Alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 


Precise: of leaded zinc oxide and 


95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 70 

Darrels: Joe. abies eiele.e ® egal. 74 @ 78 

97 percent, drums........ ®egal. 70 @ 72 

ArT Ol segs aj. atie-cfes ale" ..@gal. 76 @ 80 

purified, drums .......... ®@ gal. 77 @ 80 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 

barrels 4. =. Pee isis/s ® gal 63%@ 65 


special No. 1, barrels. 8 gal. 644@ 6 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 


40 @ 45 
38 @ — 
AG — 
32 @ 34 
455 @ — 
NTIGIIG  Talcralseicis slaie o cles > sce oe sine ®Blb. 85 @ 90 
MMC TG iacs cls’ si0isi012 op © 3 4 asio%e vidis-o'e : 6 @ 70 
Mopalt ...... J - 62 @ — 
Prussian 8 @ -— 
No. CO Oa 
Ultramarine 60 @ wae 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt..@lb. 40 @ — 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt...... 3 @ = 
PIC sic a als eerie eles cee se. vivicee 3742@Q  — 
GREENS 
REISE Tein) peta’ s veickw oe 2's + 5 0/200 Steie 6 b. 864@ 
IEA ek ess s ccs se ie vee wee 3884@ — 
Chrome, chemically pure, according 
fo BNAdG Mc csccevessccwas 40 @) 71 
’ commercial, 20@25 percent color 36 @ — 
MEIRTI@TIE vccccsccessoacce = RASOE Ob 36 @ 42 
REDS 
American vermilion........... Blb. 50@Q@ — 
Brick, flat and gloss........ Scusiceies, | 2a, Qau.24 
oor. Mnelish yvermilion.........-.00. Nominal 
RM Rea pia eretoicialvin.eisiope%s, «1 s's,a/ ele ...- Nominal 
SEIMEI 6a Yes Poa ois ia +e a)s Sy oleleleyers @ — 
0 SYS se A eR AE 56 @ — 
RETIN, fois cs alorete cit. ei seine s elae side 56 @ — 
BENS es dichs clenceis ep secs ROSIE -@ —- 
TN 5, «dhe )a Piateraysienelavarv.ecai wets 510 @ — 
RTE IMI y he 4, ni sid. cle ss vices «aso vie ashe 26 @ — 
YELLOWS 
BET EGCHTOING:. 56s eens ce es 40 os @®lb. 50 @ — 
PIE cof Aviat a nie. 6. 41 si de)» oho, ae 41 @ _— 
match pink......... ete da Gre = 
French ocher, pure Pie SL. @ a= 
BECOCRIOT, c, cis: + sirineis'aie ores ute ss 31 @ — 
I Ser eS. Sb esos 26). oy — 
GRAINING COLOR 
oy I Se ee :.Blb. 334@ — 
REMMI EL 8s, fare idle paige’ a nin » ota 334Q — 
MMR ks Ss rs Set tie hiss aot toe eee 33%4@ — 
BEBGRANY. © 6. cae cc cease ce errr, 334@ — 
MERLE ME i a 5 Sos yn sicicie ais 334@ — 
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reached the highest July total on rec- 
ord, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. Contracts in the thirty-six 
Eastern States (which include about 
seven-eights of the total construction 
volume of the country) amounted to 
$529,000,100. In only two previous 
months has this total ever been ex- 
ceeded, April and June of this year. 
The decrease from June was only 2 
per cent., while the increase over July 
of last year was over 53 per cent. 
There is usually a fairly considerable 
seasonal decline in July. 

Last month’s record included :— 
$224,712,500, or 42 per cent. of all 
construction, for residential buildings ; 
$72,743,400, of 14 per cent., for pub- 
lic works and utilities ; $67,165,900, or 
13 per cent., for commercial build- 


Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused..... cmoon 9 A Cia PD 
palmitate, precipitated 382 @ 35 
resinate, precipitated.... 17 @ 20 
stearate, precipitated ... 24 @ 26 
CalelumPlinoleatenccic.c:cijesisclee sictieste 23 @ — 
resinate, precipitated .......... 15 @ 17 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 
Cobalt racetate ya. sie c's-ss.ctsc. crsiavet ereresere 1.12 @ 1.30 
CATDGHALB Mi alelatercicte’levaiere ere'e's elercie - 2.00 @ 2.10 
MY GLATON crave:ctetersavecaierehs sfolaieksvoletetere 2.65 @ — 
linoleate, solid ...... Rietatareievereke - 511 @ — 
DAStE VMATYOR eie\s,<\<10 0 c<i0-5 Sonccame wale kek teh) 
FESINACO LUSER I etsialercurs ieee claves 12%@ 17% 
preeipitated! | avaaccie css emiee 44 @ 50 
Lesa wm linoles:teass MOGs. i:cite etetein ssevevere 28 @ 30 
oxide) (litharve) so. .:c.seccestss SP @ 10 
resinate, fused ....... ocncoccnw Al (ap abl 
precipitated (iicaccls sacs soon My OP B20) 
Manganese, borate, them. pure...... 30 @ 2&8 
technicaleyac: cscs aecile coos, allay tar 2) 
FEsINAte we LUSEd pie tesa ce sie ciehete ff 10 
precipitated viico7 ae otis sels ciere 14 6 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) .......... 11 @ 12 
(Sb Ec cio SERRATE S CR OCe Bis SORE 16 @ 20 
resinate; fused Jecc.csecss sacs 8 @ 10 
precipitated s. (acs. sic sene 17 @ 19 
stearate, precipitated .......... 28 @ 38:2 
Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
BOW) JANG” ob cere eats o ,01s ooeee @ Bal. 2.550 @ — 
Bronzen liquid: Vacs ocisresis sicicie erctetsccte e000) i— 
Coach grinders’ japan ........sseeee 5.75 @ — 
Cosenepaintersie JaADaANs ccs\cle secs s/cieisiers 3.00 @ — 
PAPAM SCA GLE csicisisle cscs ciciceeisstaecu GD Geee 
Liquid dryer ......... teesecccsccess 2D @ — 
TMIrpentine japan sc eisisuiclsies ee ele cele DO) @) — 
Whitee Ja Da Tiwieisslelelsicleicrss\ereieviclersieleiere 425 wo — 


EXxtra, white ....-..epeeee 30 40 
Medium, white ... 19 25 
Cabinet, white or clear...... 17 286 


Low grade .......6-- 
Foot stock .... 
Brown . «ces ateleteie eels Gee. 1s} 
Common bone .... 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..#@ gal. 1. 


Gold and Other Leaf 


Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 3%x 
856 in. ........2--% pkg. 9.75 @12.00 
8334x3%, XX deep .....0ee-2e--11.75 @12.50 
XX, imported, 3%x5yy in.......17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 2%x3% 1n..... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 5144x5% in.......... 1.25 @ — 
Composition metal leaf, 54%x5% in... 170 @ — 
Package consists of 500 teaves, in 
books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 
ject to a discount of 2 pércent for 
cash. 
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Over the Figures for Same Time in 1924 


ings ; $58,148,000; or 11 per cent., for 
industrial plants (including a 30-mil- 
lion dollar power development in 
Ohio) ; and $57,572,000, or 11 per 
cent., for educational buildings (in- 
cluding large building projects for 
Harvard, Yale and Pittsburgh univer- 
sities). 

Last month’s figures brought the 
year’s total of construction started to 
date up to $3,189,173,800, an increase 
of nearly 20 per cent. over the first 
seven months of 1924. At the end of 
June this year was only 15 per cent. 
ahead of last year. Contemplated new 
work reported in July amounted to 
$702,431,300. This was an increase of 
20 per cent. over the amount reported 


‘in June and 63 per cent. over the 


amount reported in July of last year. 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add le. 
per Ib. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia’ or Padang ...<.secese Blb. 28 @ 29 
Singapore Nosel:cale saetitese neh sate 30 @ 31 
Og 2 ate itttere ab iia a arelaiaie ieee crore 20 @ 21 
NOSES Waleeialeticcleanadaaac ae ceers 6 @ q 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
BOld eS DAO! i as iecstate aicieraae ee siete @ lb 154@ 18 
OT DIAC s cinicisle sicher sjstionian: 8 @ 9 
KAURI 
TS ORUNG ois otelereievere ajalelevetevaca tas ataters #® lb 58 @ 65 
SEN Orla craiatatatetel s(siclaisieiaretsteieisiarercvets ce 37 @ 41 
ESGHIN OW Se with teverare’eie eve syaioieterctetcterstsrerersite 28 @ 31 
(O) Nb age rtantan Deed Bao po AGOTOG BonOo 25 @ 26 
DUSER ca ticiciasieteie ce sie cieselctals, ois’ eneta aiete 7 @ 8 
MANILA 
Witte? a bOl a Marerstetend oo ccacteistctceten $8 lb 18 @ 19 
NUD Sip caste ete eoic sete siavaiele eee wemueaahs 13 @ 14 
CUI SIR teterorsiecatebettaterec/a 2 s eceralevetaleCeiclovsvabe 11 @ — 
PONTINAK 
Pplrrven erties at ots ‘sia encores eteicieione @ lb 28 @ 29 
INADD Sa eccrine er eicheb te l.percanelcratiee ci wren 14 @ 15 
Chips akin vc aaisiet sitet cre OO cere aeiele etal it @ 13 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. # lb. 64@ — 
PINCH usaeisisieieecaieewesleniccasioececccce sedans) 14% 
SHELLAC 
D. C., full cases or bags....... Bilb. 76 @ TT 
Dian Foci Or ciscesancteleteferenavetsiiste eines ievelcies 7 @ W7 
Diamond) Tisac cic cece gicibin sve laleletaleleiote 18. @) 1% 
Superfine ws OvTanee serecsies cco cae oe cvs 64 @ 65 
Fine, orange ...... of - 62 @ 64 
WIV WNitateio ee iciticidss cide tieicte - 58 @ 60 
PACs PATNGUY sic cies clere » 56 @ 658 
Bleached, ground A A AS 
DONGROT Yas cates ccs tert scrote aierelele 66 @ 68 
Linseed and Other Oils 
Linseed oil, raw (7% lbs, to gal) in 
5-bbl. Icts.........@ gal. 115 @ — 
in single barrels ........... 116 @ — 
in cans, charged extra, 7% 
lbs. to gal. by measure.. 1.20 @ — 
boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 
price of raw oil 
double boiled, add 3c. 
refined, add 4c. 
China wood oll, bblis...... eon HID, 17 @ — 
Corn, crude, bblis.......... oeccesee 145 @ — 
SOYA, Crude, DDiGac ss cla'es's sis\s sls osie sins 14@ — 
Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.o.b. fac- 
OLY Foe tae are tac e ceeue 62 @ — 
Jisht; Strained Wiis vicccives nie cin ciaty 7™4@ — 
yellow, bleached 2.6 ccsiscecanere 77 @ — 
white, bleached (icic sick de ceicces 79 @ 80 
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i 32x88) 
Pigments, Dry Sandpaper 80 B4x805 to S0x50...... 36.50 $3.25 
Cents : . 0x5. to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 
Sam raul: Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half United Graciat Single 
Barytes, pur se Posted: ey 100- 60 ons quire. renee a erie, $32.00 $28.¢ 
‘ ge (bags ex eves x o seevee ° .00 
tatoo BARE (tole, rah: 2is ako) om Merete «am ert Suet, ty 
Blano fixe, dry, in less than car lots, | 24@) — 00 tsa 1,000 tae ame 37% 34 10 ideah) £0 dde2e: sored og ae 
Flake white, American, powd., in ff cigs Ee aoleeg Ae "37% "a4 18x22) casces OD. i 
TOO=Ibe) Grums.: cacc.ee tee 1I4%4@ — eve et aches Pues 40 36 50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 42.00 87.00 
Litharge, powd,, in-100-Ib. kegs (less 9) EO S0 SUR A eas ‘ . 54 15x36 to 24x30...... 43.00 88.00 
Guantity discounts) .... 154@ — a beet eens eee eneees sees oe 6 40% 60 26x28 to 24x36...... 44.00 39.00 
500 Ibs. up to 600 Ibs.......... 1@.— Sains (aes areas lal os ‘ tee : 
Eh att dase He be Meera : : o 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 
All above prices subject to 2u% 70 58% 80x30 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 6: 616.6) 610 6.0) © Sle \s.e 100.0 018 . . 32x38 
are for single delivery. Bicecetcceereesceene etree -19% -66 80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 
Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 654@ 6% ABSGUTLOG So sicforsia)sicleiete’s) >in 5216 46 84 30x52 to 80x54...... 52.00 47.00 
single barrels ......++.----++-- 7 @ ™m% Above prices subject to discounts ranging from ae ae in ae rene pep 
Metallic paint, best brown, 300-Ib. 20 to 40 percent, fe) x60...... 56. 
Die: Se 10 ee oe 
best red, 400-Ib. bbls........+.- 34@ 3% Shellac. See Gums 100-foot: cases only. D I 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. 105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $1 
1100-lb. casks nie ePasciatele hora 13%4@ — ‘ 4 110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 br 4 
Med De NN BS BS eae Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol = 115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152.09 
Red lead, Amer, dry, powd., Ip. hie 120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180.00 
7 5 i — i; 
_— bbis., 500-600 Ibs......++.+. 2@ Quotations oe a a cane ATE ee packages, 10 The following discounts apply for all regular 
White lead, basic carbonat3. cor- ‘ single strength and double strength window a | 
roded, in oil, in 100-Ib. 5-Ib. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) in carload lots and o nes 
ver, for shipments in zones 
nadie (less quantity dis- See 8 gal. 4.50 @ 4.55 B, C, D, E and F:— | 
a hmlig tag Fenteean i et 10%@ cE 5-lb. pure orange ee (1-gal. cans) 4.15 @ oR! eels nironet z quality, 25-inch bracket sizes | 
basic sulphate or sublimed lead, Full cases pure white shellac....... 3.85 @ 3.95 an : percent; single strength A quality, 84 
dry, 500-lb. casks....... %@ — Full cases pure orange shellac...... 3.55 @ 8.65 ann ee brack¢t eae 86 and 6 percent; sin- 
basic lead sulphate, blue.... 9%4%@ — Usual differential for barrels and es Ree a 50-inch and above bracket 
All above prices subject to 5-gal. cans. 13 percent. | 
cash discount of 2 percent, and Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
are for single delivery. S l W ] 88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
Zinc oxide— : tee oo gon praaket Eizo ae and he percent; singl 
American process, lead free— a streng quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, 
“Horse Head” brands (Guantities Grade 000 .....sssccccsscccses -# lb. 1.00 @ 85 and 2 percent. 
usually purchased by master 00 ..eeeeeeeee vec eecvccceecce = Sl | > — Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 
painter, less carloads in bar- Dh oaths Disicistalnntelslaie theatre eierereis 5 @ — cent. 
rele) Base ee es. satan ees eee . 40@ - Double strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per- 
Hpecial ...ccccccsevcccnccorrecs 84@ — Pe ae a8 Qe cent. 
XK red ccccceccccccccccccscces 84@ — So Mls wlelainisl¢osininisteia)ciass sierep see Roe 3 Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 
8 SHAVINES «vrccc ccc ceccccsecasvccess 27 @ —- lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-foot 
Selected ..secereeesseerseeeerse “@ — Above prices subject to 20 box; above size up to and including 100 united 
RONG ic is cic clevsoie ocislelene ccs lavsisieleisioince &%@ — percent discount on 500-1b. lots, inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united inches, 
“Teaded’’ brands— 5 percent on 100-lb. lots. ae iid ei ot rates Pi ar tele th | 
5 te! or glass packe eet to the case the charges 
Standard .secercoeseeesserseeee T%@ = Household sizes ..........++.% Bross A @ will be double the amount charged for the pt 
Bterling? socsosiac cetetencne ds cnn oa mamar 5 gross lots ...... seserteeesess 810 @ — size pared, 08 feet to the box. 
sepecese - 10 gross lots ....... siisieiecizee eee Oma ractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 
Superior ..cccccescesseccscees Ass > g strength, one fraction, Ise. (ber HGamaan ped 
Dehigh ...ccsccccccccccescencnsioe an ’ entine and Rosin pons, 30c, per box; double strength, one fraction, 
French process— urp c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 
“Florence’’ brands— Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.# gal. 1.03 @ 1.04 
White ‘seal oceascsccetarassvces Tiles) — med! pupenene: steamed, dist...... a . - 
pas estructive ....-.cccescoee ocere - a ee 
Green seal vwecsceeeseseecess HMO A pice Ue ty 605 FS Business Opportunities 
Albalith lithopone ..ce+.seceeeeees  64@Q  — ee PNR EOS SE 6.25 ene Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
Leaded grades, American process— a otc e cece ccccee De HS IL pio Md sat for each additional word, No 
commercially lead free......++.s 1%@ 8% cee Spa phezel octets re csbiaphite oy <n d 
Lead grades....-.... ane ee 7@ T% FL wigsels onneeiernsatns As Ae ee Oe order for less than $1. 
Ee ises cls Die ie ioneye nie tetataveevele . ae @ — ° 
3 - : Misi taas ces tose tetoie ieee BERENS ot Ssieio (OLB MG?) i— Earn Big Money. Formula for making 
Pigments in Oil ees iit Sac igs nee sage and selling high class auto polish, easy 
White lead in oil, 100-Ib. kegs..@ lb. 154@ — We nA Saiccse renee foemon aan 8.00 @ = ve ee re pone we Pg er ee: 
Red lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs........ 164@ — Q8IN, PICA. «00. <2 se se seccece » 0. = : ormula for painting auto 
Quantity discounts (applying only ; Bee ee ere aac eet i 46 $ ra tops, each formula positively guaranteas 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- third rectified ....c.scceeeeeee : 50 @ 52 31 Ai ree ae Two formulas for 
ages): Lots of 500 Ibs., 10%; ton lots fourth rectified .............--. 55 @ 656 gts artz Sales Co., 736 N. Wilton 
and less than 4 tons, 10% = 4%; Place, Los Angeles, California. ; 
5-ton lots and less than a carload, ‘ 5S 
10% and 714%; carloads, 10% and W indow Glass i 
ape United Bracket Single Wanted—Paint maker to make enamel and 
Zinc in ofl (Green Seal)— inches: Stal in A B flat white for young prosperous Long 
Net weight packages— 25 6x8 to 10x15......$24.00 $20.00 $19.00 Island City plant. All answers treated 
BO-Ib. kegs uss.cscseseosc--- MID. 20. @) — om ae! ee ate 7 confidentially. Write fully about your- 
OF-ib. Kegs isteies sates oes eect a. — ne ict ae pees one pba cathe self. Address BOX 138, The Painters 
1214-Ib. KeZS .ececsecoccerseecees 22 @ — 18x22 ie 5 = -. Magazine. 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 28.00 23.70 22.00 - 
500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of 5 i a 
109%. 4 deren {2 banses.c. goo 2600 agay «Stencils —New original designs at lowest 
All above prices subject to cash 26x34) prices. Write to: Harry Feingold, P. 0, 
discount of 2 percent and are for 70 28x82} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25.25 BOX 20, Station W, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
single delivery. 30x30 ; 


‘1995 PAINT QUESTIONS ANSWERED” 


The Standard Book of Paint Trade Reference 


Every possible phase of the Painting and Decorating business is covered in this 800- 
page book. The subject matter has been written by experts, and, while it deals with 
many practical and technical problems, it is written in clear, easily understandable Eng- 
lish. It will prove a never-failing source of information eveiy day in the year. 


The Book is Indexed and any subject may easily be found. 
| Price $6.00, Postpaid 
THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE Bar 12 Gold Street, New York,N.Y. | 
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ailway Paint Shop Gossip 


years, after thirty-nine years of un- 
interrupted service with the D, L. 


Hoe W. Smith, at the age of 70 


and W. Ry., eighteen years of which were 


} 
. 


passed as foreman painter at the com- 
pany’s Keyser Valley shops, near Scran- 


ton, Pa., has retired on a pension, a well 
earned recognition of work splendidly 
_ performed. 


The Pennsylvania has placed a recent 
order for 357 passenger equipment cars of 
all-steel construction. The order calls for 
922 baggage cars, fifteen combination pas- 


senger and baggage cars, ten combination 
_mail and baggage cars, five combination 


baggage and mail cars, and 
The estimated 


passenger, 
105 passenger coaches. 


eost of the equipment toals $6,000,000. 


Foreman Painter John F. Gearhart’s Al- 
toona, Pa., force of experts is in line for 
inspection of the painting and finishing 
work to be in due order applied to this 
equipment. 

The growth of insurance as applied to 
railroad employees is strikingly illus- 
trated in connection with a joint policy 
recently taken out by the Louisville and 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis, and 
the Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis, 
amounting approximately 4% $150,000,000 
and affording protection to 60,000 em- 
ployees. The amount. of protection 
available for each employee is based on 
monthly earnings, the lowest being $1,000 
and the highest $3,000, with $1,000 addi- 
tional benefits in the event of death from 
accident, This insurance protection is 
available for all departmental painters 
on the above mentioned roads. 

Peter Goolick, until recently employed 
in the painting department of the Kings- 
land, N. J. shops of the Lackawanna, has 
been promoted to the vacancy existing at 
the Keyser Valley shops of the company, 
due to the retirement of Henry W. Smith. 

The many friends of F. W. Bowers, 
foreman painter at the Kent, Ohio, shops 
of the Erie, and Chairman of the Equip- 
ment Painting Section, will be glad to 
learn that Mr. Bowers has quite recovered 
from his disability of last summer and 
is on the job every day in the week. He 
anicipates a most profitable convention 
at St. Paul next month and presages a 
large attendance. Dates of the conven- 
tion are Sept, 15, 16 and 17, with the St. 
Paul Hotel as official headquarters, 

Foreman Painter Jenkins of the Jack- 
son, Ohio, shops of the Detroit, Toledo 
and Ironton, is one of Henry Ford’s busy 
staff of supervisors. All men under the 
direction of Jenkins, in common with all 
other employees of the Ford road, are 
wearing identification badges when on 
duty on the company’s property. This 
practice is designed to assist in readily 
identifying employees and to shoo tres- 
passers from the premises. A value of 
five dollars has been placed on the 
badges, which amount is deducted from 
the wages of an employee whose badge 
is lost. No employee except agents are 
authorized to deliver or take up em- 
ployees’ badges. It has been suggested 
that the adoption of a particular style of 
wearing the hair would prove a more 
simplified method of tagging the troops. 

With the promotion of Arthur R. Givens 
to the position of assistant foreman 
painter of the Kingsland, N. J. shops of 
the Lackawanna, the position cof foreman 
painter, which he capably filled at Se- 
caucus has been abolished. 


By M. C. Hillick 


MR. AND MRS. H. M. BUTTS 


The master painter of the New York 
Central and his wife celebrated their 


golden wedding anniversary at their 

home in Albany, N. Y., last June, and 

then started on a second honeymoon trip 

in their automobile to spend the summer 
in the middle West. 


——_ 


Fred Long, foreman painter at the 
Burlington’s Aurora, Ill., shops, is test- 
ing out the spray method of painting and 
finishing passenger equipment cars and 
locomotives but at this writing no defi- 
nite conclusion has been reached with 
reference to its adoption as a standard 
practice for first-class equipment. 

The Sayre System Shop Band, of the 
Lehigh Valley, concededly one of the 
smartest railroad bands in the country, 
has as its director Albert R. Flynn, 
painter leader in the coach painting de- 
partment of the Sayre shops. Mr. Flynn 
is a citizen of Waverly, N. Y., and is one 
of the Sousa and Gilmore type of Ameri- 
can band directors, who recognize mod- 
ern methods and practice in their latest 
development as representing the foremost 


attainment of forward looking musical or- 
ganizations. The slide trombone soloist 
of Director Flynn’s band is a paint shop 
employee, Samuel Blair, who for many 
years was a member of the great Ringling 
Bros. Show band, and whose premier 
work on the trombone earned him an in- 
ternational reputation. E. Alliger is an- 
other veteran show and city band artist 
now connected with the Lehigh organiza- 
tion who, in association with other men 
of marked musical ability, are serving 
under Director Flynn to win for the 
Sayre System Shop Band a famous salute, 
east side, west side, all around the land. 

Foreman Painter Edward Hewell, of 
the D. and H. Company’s Oneonta, N. Y., 
shops, is doing a lot of mixed painting 
repairs during the mid-summer sluggish 
turmoil of work. Hewell succeeded A. J. 
Bush at these shops. 

B. D. Mason foreman painter at the 
Denver, Colo., shops of the Colorado and 
Southern, has been with the company 
twelve years in the capacity he now holds, 
having resigned a similar position with 
the Rock Island at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
“Ben,” as he is known along the line, 
is not only a hustler, but insists upon 
performing good work. Mason is an old 
time convention attendant and expects to 
have a front seat at St. Paul next month. 

The St, Louis and San Francisco has 
made public the fact that it will repair 
and paint thirty passenger cars at its 
own shops, which information will be wel- 
come news to the painting force under 
Charles Carter, of the Springfield, Mo., 
shops of the company. Thirty passenger 
cars to paint and finish on a late sum- 
mer’s declining wave is usually akin to 
manna in the wilderness. 

W. D. Horton, western railway repre- 
sentative of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
widely known to foremen car and loco- 
motive painters in the middle west, has 
been appointed manager of western rail- 
way scales, a position he has earned by 
a broad selling and salesmanship experi- 
ence. Mr.: Horton has been associated 
with the Murphy Varnish Co. since 1919. 

Foreman Painter George Lushinsky of 
the Burlington’s Plattsmouth, Neb., shops 
is one of the busy “out West” men. At 
these shops a considerable volume of 
light and heavy painting repairs are ap- 
plied to passenger equipment cars, which 
work is of Lushinsky’s best—and that 
means the very best. It is a case of ‘‘let 
George do it,” and George does it. 

J. T. Casey, foreman painter at the Penn- 
sylvania’s Lambertville, N. J., shops, is 
not the original Casey who carved undy- 
ing fame out of a base ball bat, but he’s 
an original Casey just the same, and a 
veteran at all the ins and out of running 
a railway paint shop and extracting the 
ultimate ounce of efficiency from that 
sometimes exciting enterprise. At Lam- 
bertville they get results, and figuratively 
Casey’s at the bat, which explains why. 

Charles Becker and L. A. Wilder of the 
Big Four’s Indianapolis, Ind., shops are 
two men able to give ample information 
concerning the use of the spray sun as 
an efficient aid to increased production in 
passenger car and locomotive painting. 
As a matter of fact, “Charley” Becker 
began spraying the under-parts of loco- 
motives at the company’s Delaware, Ohio. 
shops thirty years ago. Can you beat it? 

With such names of the old guard. as 
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J. A, Gohen, W. O. Quest, C. A. Cook A. J, ° 
Bruning, H. M, Butts and C, E. Copp ab- 
sent from the St. Paul convention next 
month something of the oldtime glamour 
of convention hall debates will be miss- 
ing. The above half-dozen veterans of 
many a bristling discussion are at this 
writing hale and of good spirits, but the 
thrill of “talking things over’ no longer 
appeals to them. As one of them puts 
it: “Like old Tige I like to snooze in a 
warm corner and dream of vietories long 
since won,” 

Emil Beck, foreman painter at the Pull- 
man Car Co.’s Buffalo, "N. Y., plant,’ is 
doing plenty of late-season painting re- 
pairs, both light and heavy, in an effort 
the company is urging to clean up odds 
and ends prior to the Autumn’s inflow of 
more important work. Beck has been 
with the Pullman Co,’s Buffalo organiza- 
tion many years and has invaluable data 
covering Puliman practice. 

At Fort Wayne, Ind,, the Pennsylvania 
has shops ably managed in the painting 
department by C. EH. Graham, long with 
the company’s northwest system, and 
trained, as Pennsylvania supervisory of- 
ficers usually are, in every detail of his 
department. 

At the Danville, Ill., shops of the Chi- 
cago and WHastern Illinois Foreman 
Painter G@. J. Lehman is maintaining his 
long established reputation of doing a 
high quality of passenger car painting. 
His vocations come to him as “breathing 
spells,” but during these periods his 
heart is back on the firing line with the 
“DOYS! 

The Illinois Central is heralded as in 
many respects one of America’s greatest 
railroads, and men of the type of George 
Hosmer, foreman painter of the com- 
pany’s Mattoon, Ill,, shops, are contribut- 
ing of their ability, loyalty and initiative 
to make and keep it so. Hosmer is a 
good craftsman, a fine manager and an 
enthusiastic company man at the top of 
the morning and clean through the day. 
Isn’t that helping to make a railroad 
great? 

Like a crisp breeze coming up out of 
the southwest country, a word from EB. 
EK. McLaughlin, foreman painter of the 
Parsons, Kansas, shops of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, is to the effect that 
all things come to him who keeps the 
grass from sprouting in the middle of the 
road, E. BH. gets a great wallop out of 
his work; and he makes that work the 
best that slips out of Parsons. That’s why 
the management of the M. K. and T. tells 
the world that McLaughlin is a whale of 
a foreman painter, 


ELECTRIC POLISHER 
FOR JOHNSON’S WAX 


A small, easily used, efficient machine 
for waxing floors that is available to any 
user of Johnson’s Wax at a merely nom- 
inal charge, is the latest service offered 
by S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis., 
manufacturers of Johnson’s Wax. 

Floor waxing has been, especially on 
large jobs, a problem. Waxing by hand 
takes time and hard work. The only 
alternative has been using big cumber- 
some sanding or scrubbing machines 
which are not made for waxing and 
moreover can not profitably be used ex- 
cept on the largest jobs. 

The new Johnson machine is a revo- 
lutionary change. Polishing is done by 
two cylindrical brushes mounted _ hori- 
zontally and revolving in opposite direc- 
tions 2,000 times per minute. The 
machine rides on a stationary spring- 
mounted brush to take care of inequali- 
ties in the floor. The effect is a per- 
fectly burnished, hard, wax finish 
impossible to obtain by hand and without 
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the “‘swipes’ and swirls noticeable with 
rotary brush machines, : 

An additional feature of the machine 
is that its revolving brushes also act 
as a sweeper, depositing dust and dirt 
in a removable dust pan in the center 
much as a carpet-sweeper acts. 

Operation is easier than the ordinary 
vacuum-cleaner. It requires no effort 
and can be run by a child. Weight is 
26 pounds and dimensions 8 x 14 inches. 
It can be used profitably on any job from 
the smallest room to large halls. 

Construction details include  fully- 
enclosed heavy-duty motor, all wiring 
enclosed in tubes, rubber bumpers to 
prevent marring base-boards, and sturdy 
fool-proof construction throughout. 

The Johnson machine is purely a serv- 
ice proposition. It is available at all 
Johnson branches and at Johnson ‘Sery- 
ice Department” retail stores to users of 
Johnson’s Wax. 

Painters and floor finishers can obtain 
it at a small charge for an hour or a 
week just as they need it. It takes care 
of all waxing requirements for the aver- 
age decorator without large investments 
in bulky machines that he does not need 
all the time. 


BROOKLYN LEAD CO. 
CELEBRATES CENTENARY 


“The First Hundred Years” is the title 
of a booklet issued by the Brooklyn 
White Lead company branch of the Na- 
tional Lead company in commemoration 
of the centenary of the organization of 
the former corporation. The pamphlet 
describes in detail the steps which lead to 
the organization, June 17, 1925, by David 
Leavitt, Josiah Noyes and Augustus 
Graham, of the first corporation to be 
devoted to the manufacture of white lead. 
The incorporators had, however, engaged 
in the business as individuals and part- 
ners some years before. The original 
capital was $52,800, and David Leavitt 
was president from the time of organiza- 
tion until his death in 1879. 

Upon the death of Mr. Leavitt in 1879, 
his son, Edward, became president of the 
company. He was in turn succeeded by 
a brother, Sheldon, for a short time. Dur- 
ing this period Reginald P. Rowe joined 
the company and was its manager from 
1885 until the merger with the National 
Lead company in 1891. Mr. Rowe con- 
tinued as manager of what then was 
known as the National Lead and Oil 
works branch of the National Lead com- 
pany, and later was manager of the At- 
lantic branch of the parent company 
until his death. 


FELTON-SIBLEY PICNIC 


Felton-Sibley & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
held its fifth annual picnic at Alcyon 
Park, Pitman, N. J., June 27. The fac- 
tory and office were: closed all morning. 
Three truckloads of picknickers left at 
8.30 a. m. Toward the late afternoon, 
after all the sporting events were over, 
a heavy rain fell, but this did not dampen 
the spirits of the employees, for most of 
them were in bathing suits. 


DENVER DEVOE MEN MEET 


The Devoe & Raynolds company, Inc., 
Denver, recently invited handlers of its 
goods in Colorado to meet at the Albany 
hotel, Denver. After a banquet, T. E. 
Damm, advertising manager for the 
company, addressed the assembly on 
“Advertising and Merchandising Meth- 
ods.” Other speakers were George S. 
Merwin, Omaha district manager; D. I. 
Ellicott, Denver manager; and M. H. 
Fisher, territory manager. 
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NEW SPIRIT.“ SEEN Si 
WALL PAPER CONVENTION ~ 


By Rospert N. HuntTER 


‘Po the casual visitor the wall paper | 

convention at the Hotel Commo. — 
dore, which was held during the week 
of July 20, was just like all of its pred- 
ecessors of the thirty or more years, 
Many rooms of this hotel were occupied 
by the representatives of the various 
manufacturers, importers, and jobbers 
and kindred lines. Every room present- 
ed an exactly similar appearance to its 


The difference between the convention 
of this year and those of the last ten 
years could be detected only by ho 
who have been in the habit of visiting — 
these conventions for the purpose of re-_ 
porting the proceedings, ete., and to such _ 
it was apparent that a “new spirit” had 
been created. Optimism. was evident on — 
all sides and by every one interested di- 
rectly or indirectly with the manufacture 
of wall paper. This spirit of enthusiasm _ 
was undoubtedly due to the improvement 
of business conditions in the industry. 
It was very evident that the manufac- 
turers had benefited greatly from the re- 
sults of the three years’ publicity cam- 
paign and that they had every reason to 
feel that the public had responded be- 
yond their expectations. The confidence — 
thus engendered had made its impression 
on the new lines shown in the advance 
samples. 

The quality from an artistically dec- 
orative standpoint has without question 
been greatly improved, whereever im- 
provement was possible and from the 
great variety of designs and materials of- 
fered the buyers from all over the coun- 
try will be able to create decorations of 
originality and in the modern manner. 


The enthusiasm of the manufacturer 
was reflected in the attitude of the buy- 
ers. The writer had a unique opportunity 
to take note of this upon the occasion 
of his several visits to the headquarters 
of the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. The walls of these rooms were 
not only decorated with choice samples 
of wall paper designers’ art, but there 
was also a display of advertising litera-— 
ture, maps, charts, photographs, etc. The 
entire staff of this association were kept 
so busy greeting visitors that the at- — 
mosphere created had the aspect of a 
reception to visiting guests and judging 
from the eagerness of the visitors to ab- 
sorb all of the information that they 
could get as to the various types of 
advertising matter as well as instructive 
literature as to how to sell and how to 
use wall paper as a decorative medium, 
there seems no doubt but what in future 
conventions these headquarters will have 
to be greatly enlarged and the exhibits 
made a pronounced feature. 

It would be quite impossible within the 
confines of a short article to describe the 
many new features and new designs and 
colorings of each manufacturer’s ex- 
hibit, suffice to say that every conceiv- 
able type of wall covering was shown. 
Hach and every manufacturer was able 
to provide anything from the plain stip- 
ple, semi-plain fabric effect, delicate small » 
patterned florals right through the 
standard lines up to the choicest velvets, 
brocades, leathers, and elaborate scenics. 
In the latter especially was there some 
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rprising examples of enterprise in the 
velopment of the most ambitious color 
inting that has ever been produced. 
irough the aid of engraving processes 
th colored inks instead of the water 
lors of the standard type, softer grada- 
yns of color tones similar to the qual- 
, of brush work with oil colors used 
- artist decorators being produced so 
osely resembling the originals that the 
itical eye of the expert would be nec- 
sary to detect the difference. Two 
‘table examples of this type of decora- 
m attracted marked attention of all 
sitors. “The Chateau Graves and the 
xino-Jap Scenic” being remarkable for 
e artistic quality and flexibility and 
laptability for use as special decora- 
syns for almost any size panel in public 
lildings or private residences. Another 
mspicuous example shown was the 
yisteria” decoration, this being an oil 
‘inted floral decoration printed upon 
ie top of a very wide strip of fabric 
ripe of a pale coffee ground and in 
mbination with similar strips contain- 
ig only the fabric stripe it being possi- 
e to so place the decoration that it 
ould have exactly the appearance of 
yecially designed and placed hand dec- 
‘ations and thus provide a welcome op- 
yrtunity for the display. of rare skill 
a the part of the decorative paperhang- 
"s, These three examples were note- 
orthy because of their rare beauty, but 
vere were many others shown thus in- 
icating that there -is an appreciative 
iarket for this type of decorative ma- 
‘rials. As we have indicated there was 
vidence all through the convention that 
ye manufacturers had by the super ex- 
slience of their product educated the 
ublic to have confidence in the value 
f wall paper as a medium of limitless 
ecorative possibilities. 
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An idea of the size and importance of 
the convention may be gathered from the 
following list of manufacturers and im- 
porters: 


Allen-Higgins Branch. 

Asam Brothers, Inc. 

Baeck, E. C., Branch. 

Baeck Wall Paper company. 
Bailey Wall Paper company. 
Bares Wall Paper company. 
Beaudry Wall Paper corporation. 
Beck, Charles, Machine company. 
Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 

Bosch, Henry, company. 

Boxer Company, The Reg. N. 
Campbell, William, Wall- Paper company. 
Chicago Varnished Tile company. 
Columbus Union Oilcloth Company, The 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill. 
Cortland Wall Paper Company, Inc. 
Dodman) sir. A. C., Inc, 
Emmerich, The, F. J., company. 
Enterprise Wall Paper company. 
FE, & R. Trading corporation. 
Furlong Wall Paper Mills, Inc. 
Gilbert Wall Paper company. 
Gledhill, James H., & Sons. 
Goodlatte & Sons, Inc., T. R. 
Graves, The Robert, company. 
Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills. 
Griffin, The Robert, company. 
Haffelfinger, EH. R., company. 
Hampson, Charles G., company. 
Hobbs Wall Paper company. 
Hobbs, Robert F., Inc. 

Hoyt, Arthur S., company. 
Hunken, George J., Company, Inc. 
Huron Milling company. 

Imperial Wall Paper company. 
Janeway & Carpender, Inc. 
Lincrusta-Walton company. 

Lloyd, W. H. 8., company. 
Niagara Wall Paper company. 
Patent Cereals company. 
Pittsburgh Wall Paper company. 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper Company, Inc. 
Prager Company, The, Inc. 
Pyramid Process company. 
Ronkonkoma Wall Paper company. 
Runk, A. H. 

Schmitz Horning, The, company. 
Stamford Wall Paper company. 
Standard Textile Products company. 
Standard Wall Paper company. 
Stauntons, Ltd. 

Sun Wall Paper company. 

Superior Wall Paper company. 
Tait Paper and Color Industries. 
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U. S. Varnished Tile company. 

Waleutt Bros. company. 

Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States. 

York Card and Paper company. 

York Wall Paper company. 


NEW DEVILBISS BRANCH 


A Detroit sales and service branch 
has recently been opened by the DeVil- 
biss Manufacturing Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, and occupies at 4614 Woodward ave- 
nue, a portion of the ground floor and 
basement of the Garfield building, which 
gives the DeVilbiss company a convenient 
downtown place of business in the Mich- 
igan metropolis. 

There will be carried at this branch, 
at all times, a display and stock of the 
complete DeVilbiss Spray-painting Equip- 
ment. Service men will also be on hand 
to render, without delay, all possible as- 
sistance to the large and rapidly-growing 
group of industrial, contractor, master 
painter and other users of this equipment 
in Detroit and nearby places, 


FORMS NEW COMPANY 


Ralph H, Jones, connected for the past 
fourteen years with George D. Wetherill 
& Company, Philadelphia, has severed his 
connections and has incorporated the 
Jones-Garber Paint Supply Company, 
which will operate a paint distributing 
warehouse in Tampa, Florida, With Mr. 
Jones will be associated Michael G. Gar- 
ber, formerly with the Norristown Hard- 
ware Company. Mr. Jones has covered the 
State of Florida for the George D. 
Wetherill Company a great many years, 
and has a wide acquaintance in the State. 


A. O. Goshorn, manager of the Louis- 
ville office of the National Lead com- 
pany, has recovered from several weeks’ 
illness, and has gone to Wequetonsing, 
Mich., where he will rest for a few weeks. 


Wall Coatings 
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and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century's 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCIS 


BOSTON 
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Test No. 


Try a strip of ordinary glue-bond 
sandpaper in rubbing down a coated 
(painted, varnished, or enameled) sur- 
face with water. Do the same with 
WETORDRY. You'll find that water 
ruins ordinary sandpaper but improves 
WETORDRY. 


OTHeA FLooRS,BATH ROOMS 
Tg 
Sarr, tsa EMT I BOON 0 
'CHERT To PRODUCE Hiya KY S REMERALLY 
ER arty 


Test No. 


Test a strip of ordinary sandpaper 
used dry against a similar strip of 
WETORDRY rinsed frequently in 
water, to see which rubs the larger 
area before wearing out. The WET- 
ORDRY finishes an area several times 
as large as the dry sandpaper because 
the dry sandpaper soon fills and be- 
comes useless, whereas the water used 
with WETORDRY prevents its grit 
from filling. You will also note a great 
difference in the appearance of the two 
finishes. 


Test No. 3 


Compare a WETORDRY (and water) 
rubbed surface with a pumice rubbed 
surface. Use a very fine grit of WET- 
ORDRY and mount it on a block or 
pad. Compare also with regard to time 
and convenience. You will note that 
WETORDRY is much the faster of the 
two, and cuts to a level as well as per- 
fect finish. 


LAVA-VAR--- 


Waterproof floor finish--- 
very elastic, dries quickly--- 


Test No. 4 clear and colors--- 


Compare freshly varnished surface in 
room where dry sanding has recently 
been done, with varnished surface in 
room where the same amount of wet 
sanding with WETORDRY has been 
done. The surprisingly greater amount 
of dust on the first illustrates the re- 
lation WETORDRY bears to finished 
workmanship. The dust raised in dry 
sanding reaches the finished work, the 
varnish can, the finishing brush, the 
painter’s clothing, and the painter’s 
lungs. WETORDRY with water is 
dustless. 


makes friends--- 
makes money--- 


makes good i 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO,, Inc. 
136-38-40 No. Fourth St. Philadelphia 


Working Samples Sent Free | FE [ (0) N 
- — -MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO.- — - Ss l LEY 


| Producers of 3-M Brand Abrasives | 
| 795 Forest St. (Corner Fauquier), St. Paul, Minn. ] Paints Varnishes 


There is a grade of 3-M Sandpaper 
for every sanding or rubbing opera- 
tion. If your dealer cannot supply 
what you want, use this coupon. 


| Please send me sandpaper samples adapted for...........cecececccs ] 
eee nem en Fy rn! Maker Rpg olors)) Raia 
| Name of «my dealer ay. «s\cemeapeuereeimiuers se ay OO ae ee | one WEED C8 hil isos 
| FTIS  AOATOSS a ac5 20s scare ison, ods aleyayereve eters tees Staicis eee CRP AT eee ee eee l 
| My: Nannie. anesthe: «she. SF eis Meee Re eM wMRE te Soa fers oy ovate. ole a Gud Cal oot aoe he ! 


I My) addres: 7 Ad, 3225.7 Lave hd eee eee a A es 
P. M. 8-25 I 
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Cracks in Plastered Walls 
KLAYTON, N. Y., X. Y. Z.—If cracks 
or holes in plastered walls have 
en filled by the plasterer, the plaster 
msists generally in part, at least, of 
sh lime. In this case soak the new 
ster with strong vinegar and let it dry 
er giving it all the vinegar it will ab- 


rb, then go over the same places with 
size made of two parts linseed oil, one 
rt turps and one part japan, and when 
is is dry and hard, put on a thin coat 
- white shellac varnish over the whole 
ll before painting. 


‘When the painter is obliged to fill 
‘acks in old walls that are to be re- 
yinted, the safest way to proceed is as 
jlows: Cut out the cracksin the shape 
? a V and level the edges then after 
eaning out the loose plaster or sand, 
ix some fine plaster of paris with thin 
lue size and fill up the cut-out cracks 
ith this material to within an eighth 
f an inch of the surface and let it be- 
ome dry and hard. Now paint over the 
lling and the edges o1 the crack with a 
ne pointed brush and let it dry, then 
avel up with white lead putty, which is 
aade by mixing dry white lead with 
oach japan and as much glazier’s putty 
n bulk as there is of white lead and 
apan. When this has dried hard take a 
‘lock of wood and sandpaper, and smooth 
lown the filled portion, so as to bring 
t to a level with the remainder of the 
vall. This done, the sandpapered portion 
should be given a thin coat of paint to 
natch closely the old paint. If the wall 
las not been painted before, this coat of 
jaint should be white. Treated in this 
manner, cracks will not show through. 


To Bleach Shellac 

ROVETON, N. H., F. H. P.—Oxalic 
acid added in small quantities will 
bleach out your shellac and bring it back 
to its original color. Experiment with a 
small quantity before attempting to 
bleach the entire quantity. Put into a 
clear glass bottle and watch the action 
of the acid. Shellac should always be 
kept in glass or earthenware containers. 


Paste Wood Fillers 


RANKLIN, Ind. B. S.—Paste fillers 
for hard woods are made from any 

of the following materials, or a com- 
bination of these: Silex or silica, terra 
alba, whiting, china clay, starch, rye flour 
and sometimes barytes. Silex or terra 
alba will, on drying, give the least dis- 
coloration to the wood. The pigment 
should be of impalpable fineness and in- 
timately mixed to a stiff paste with one- 
third each of pale linseed oil, pale gold 
size japan and turpentine. The paste 
may be either run through a mild or be 
given a very thorough mixing, and to test 
it for quality it should be thinned with 
turpentine to the consistency of a var- 
nish, applied with a varnish brush to 
open grained wood, preferably oak, al- 
lowed to set for about 20 to 30 minutes, 
and the surplus filler removed by wiping 
across the grain in the usual manner. 
After 24 to 36 hours, the surface should 
be lightly sandpapered and a good, flow- 
ing coat of rubbing varnish applied, 
which, when fairly well set, should not 
show any pitting or pinholes. Should it 
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pit, however, or show pinholes or needle- 
points, the filler is defective in binding 
properties and the portion of japan 
should be inereased with a corresponding 
decrease in the proportion of turpentine. 
The linseed oil and the gold size japan 
must be of good body, and if cornstarch 
or rye flour is used in cennection with 
silex or silica, the proportions should be 
about one of the former to five of the 
latter by weight. 


To Clean Fire Brick 

XBRIDGH, Mass., E. S—To clean 

fire brick places otherwise than 
with muriatic acid. Use ordinary wash- 
ing soda dissolved in water to the pro- 
portions of one pound soda crystals to 
sixteen quarts of water. Apply with 
ordinary scrubbing brush and _ after 
scrubbing vigorously, wash off with several 
applications of clear water, thoroughly 
scrubbing each time you wash. Before 
applying the first washing of water it 
might improve the appearance of the 
brick work if you dissolve oxalic acid in 
water and give the brick work a bath of 
this solution, then wash down with vin- 
egar and scrub with the clear water, as 
above advised. While using the scrub- 
bing brush it might be advisable to cover 
the hands with rubber gloves to protect 
them from the caustic soda. It will also 
be advisable to protect surrounding 
walls, woodwork and floors during the op- 
erations of scrubbing, etc. 

One-half pound of oxalic acid to a pail 
of water may be used for scrubbing the 
brick work instead of the soda solution 
and if the discoloration is not entirely 
removed make a mixture of soft soap 
and powdered pumice stone. Apply with 
a stump of a brush and clean down with 
scrubbing brush, sponge and water. 


Use of Lithopone 

RANTFORD, Ont., Subscriber asks: 

I would be pleased to learn through 
your excellent magazine what you can 
tell me of the qualities of lithopone when 
used as a paint for outside work when 
prepared with boiled or raw linseed oil 
and how it is effected by adding a per- 
centage of white lead. 

In response to your inquiry regarding 
the qualities of lithopone when used as 
a paint for outside work. Experience 
indicates that very satisfactory results 
are obtained when it is combined with 
zine or either boiled or raw linseed oil. 
While we do not advocate the addition 
of white lead, we do not believe any 
disastrous results would follow the use 
of : paint made of lithopone and white 
lead. 


Trade-Mark Rights 


N a case lately before the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit (2 Federal Reporter, 2nd 
Series, 237), that court followed a well- 
established rule of law in holding that, 
generally, “a trade-mark in and of itself, 
and apart from any business or product 
to which it is appurtenant, is not a sub- 
ject of conveyance, and that the convey- 
ance of good will of a business in con- 
nection with the business itself will 
carry with it trade-names under which 
the business is carried on, and marks 
whereby its product is known.” 
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Why Do Millions 
Use ABSORENE? 


ES 


“CLEANS 
WALL PAPER 


AND Ss 
WINDOW SHADE 


T Reavy MIXES ust 
SE ABSone ypoul® 


ENE MFG CO > 


Millions of cans of Absorene have 
been sold. Years have passed 
since it was first put on the mar- 
ket. It still stands pre-eminent. 


Doesn’t that make it worth your 
while?—at least to try it once? 


Buy a package at your dealer’s 
today. It will be fresh; it will 
not crumble; and it will most 
certainly satisfy you. 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 


15 CENT SIZE 


“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


Paint and Varnish 


se (borane ™®° 
uSA 


st Louis 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “‘COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


WAREHOUSES : 


Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Jobbers Everywhere 
THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 


Absorene Bldg., St Louis, Mo. 
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‘Your Own Idea~ 


Your wishes, your own ideas, of a 
perfect gloss interior varnish have 
helped us in the creation of Hilo 
Interior Spar. 


A group of first class painters, re- 
presentative mechanics of the craft, 
were asked to outline the qualities 
a good gloss inside varnish should 
possess. ‘The good body, good 
flowing, easy brushing, smooth 
leveling, the depth of lustre in Hilo 
Interior Spar are the result. 


Now try Hilo Interior Spar under 
any test for interior finishing. 
See its qualities displayed right 
before you. ‘Fill in the coupon 
below and get a free sample. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Yes send me a sample of Hilo Interior Spar. 
I will test it. 


THE PAINTERS MAGA 


ONE GALLON MET te 


Sin — es “ 


This is news! 


Strange as it may seem, there are still a 
few master painters who haven’t yet 
~used Carrara White and Fres-Co-Lite. 


To these painters we say: Try Carrara 
White and Fres-Co-Lite on your next 
job. The result will tell you the rest. 


Your dealer should handle these pure 
paints. If he doesn’t, send us his name. 


ys 


Carrara White 


—as white and as permanent as the marble 
from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for 
inside or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite 


A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
heavy body. Easy brushing and wonderful 
opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 at- 
tractive shades. 


The B Davie 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


= 
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AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


SECRETARY DABELSTEIN’S 
MESSAGE TO THE CRAFT 


(Continued from page 81 ) 


Mr. H. W. Rubins, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ~ 

ed A) | 
City. 
— Mr. F. M. Schulz, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. J. P. Rising, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. O. S. Jones, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. H. C. Shubert, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. John Dewar, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. S. T. Ballinger of the New 
Jersey Zinc company. 

Before closing this interesting sub- 
ject it was further recommended that 
an exhibition would be had by mem- 
bers exhibiting stationery, time re- 
ports, cost sheets, and general office 
information, and the necessary forms 
in use, as well as any methods of ad- 
vertising used in conducting of busi- 
ness. 


Rosenthal, New York 


[* closing my report for this month, 
_ I wish to call to your attention 
the affairs and arrangements so far 


perfected by the Philadelphia local as- 


sociation to carry out the details of 
the convention so as to provide for our 
comfort and pleasures while in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Charles Fowler, of 
Philadelphia, is going to be the busiest 
man in Philadelphia from now until 
the time of the adjournment of the 
convention. He is capable and able to 
do the work assigned to him, and any 
assistance from the membership will 
be appreciated by Mr. Fowler and his 
committee, in the way of making early 
reservations for rooms. Send your 
requests to him, and he will give them 
to the proper committee for attention. 
Address, Charles H. Fowler, 605 
North Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The headquarters will be at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin hotel, corner Ninth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The rates for rooms are: Single room 
with bath, $4, $4.50, and $5. Room 
‘for two persons, with bath, $5, $6, 
$7, $8, and $9. Also some large rooms 
which accommodate three persons at 
a rate of $2.50 per day. Meals are at 
popular prices, and can be enjoyed 
with all the service and elegance in 
the hotel dining room, grill, or cafe- 
teria, to suit your pleasure. Attrac- 
tive menus were presented to the 
board. The Benjamin Franklin is a 
large new hotel, wonderfully arranged 
with the necessary meeting rooms, 
ballroom and all appointments to carry 
out our program. So get on the band 
wagon that stops at Philadelphia on 
the first of February, and you will al- 
ways remember it as a bright spot in 
pleasures of your life. 


A word of thanks is due the Michi- 


gan State association for the won- 
derful banquet tendered the Executive 
Board while at Battle Creek. Also 
the dinner through the courtesy of Mr. 
Marsh, the local Rotarian, at the meet- 
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ing of that society at the noon recess. 
The ladies were there in large num- 
bers, which shows that the auxiliary 
is functioning, and that the Interna- 
tional will before long find that the 
new association is a real asset and will 
mean much to increase the attendance 
at conventions. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
AND ESTIMATING 


Continued from page 66 


these are attended to regularly and 
thoroughly the ultimate saving in time 
and effort at the end of the month, and 
particularly at the end of the year, 
and when preparing the income tax re- 
turn, is a very important factor in the 
business. 

For the master painter who can af- 
ford it, I would strongly recommend 
that the form shown here, be printed 
and ruled, as shown. For those who 
do not feel that they can stand this 
expense, there are forms ruled some- 
what similar to that shown, and with 
blank spaces at the head of columns 
which can be filled in by the master- 
painter, or his bookkeeper, which may 
be obtained from the Frank Walker 
Company of Chicago. 


N. Y. Holds Great Meeting 


Continued from page 29 


Tufts, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Tufts, Miss Catherine 

Tuck, Eugene 

Terwilliger, W. A. 

Tocher, Al. 

Teterson, A. 

Vallence, Mr. and Mrs. Emil 
Veyverbeck, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Vogel, August, Jr. 

Williams, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Williams, Arthur J. 

Whigelt, George 

Willem, Matthew 

Winters, J. F. 

Wengrovius, A. E. , 
Weller, George 

Wiese, Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
Wiese, Miss Eleanor 

Wiese, William G. 

White, J. 

White, Miss Verna 
Wischmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walser, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 


VARNISH CO. CHANGES 
HANDS 


The Newark Varnish Works, Newark, 
N. J., for thirty-five years manufacturers 
of architectural varnishes, enamels and 
the like, the business having been estab- 
lished in 1890, by the late Henry L. 
Kehrl, has just been purchased by Her- 
bert G Clopper and Herbert G. Sidebot- 
tom, 

’ Plans for the operation and expansion 
of the company have been formulated, 
and it is intended that all of the old lines, 
brands and formulas shall be continued, 
and that a few new lines and specialties 
will be added. 

Messrs. Clopper and Sidebottom are 
well known to the paint, oil and varnish 
trades, Mr. Clopper was for many years 
with the New Jersey Zinc Company, 
where he occupied an executive position. 
Mr. Sidebottom served as technical sery- 
ice manager for the Barrett Company for 
many years, and has been very active in 
association matters, having been secre- 
tary of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
of New York for some time past. 
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Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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You Paint to Make Money— 


Painting the DeVilbiss Way Will Increase ‘Your Earnings 


commana — ht ggge soto -arcnssagannneenen cess SE SE TEL 


Doing at least two painting jobs in the 
present working time of one; doubling 
your pronts, or better; improving your 
service; taking prompter and better care 
of your customers—these are some of 
the greater money-making advantages of 
painting with the DeVilbiss Spray-paint- 
ing System. 


In addition, painting the DeVilbiss way gives to 
your work the stamp of progressiveness and 
makes for a more satisfied crew of painters. 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray-painting averages 
4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing. The 
spray-applied coating completely covers the 
surface, and is even and uniform regardless of 
character of surface painted and kind of paint 
used. The best possible results are produced 
with the DeVilbiss spray gun at the lowest 
practicable air pressure and without drips and 
spatters. 


(Ga the dado—here the operator is’ using the DeVilbiss spray gun with Type 
Kk N Pressure Feed Cup attached, which is advantageous on many kinds of work forotis opportunity for making a worthwhile 


@ & increase in your earnings. Additional operation 
and equipment details of the DeVilbiss System 
e {| yf § S will be promptly mailed to you. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS MEGaGas 


Spra y painting System 3 a a TOL ESOP Oem 


Painter’s Swinging Scaffold LISZKA’S 


TEREBINE DRYER 


Do you know that there 
is as much difference be- 
tween Terebine Dryer 
and ordinary Japan or 
liquid dryers as there is 
between a high grade floor varnish 
and a sizing varnish? 


Terebine has twice the strength 


A Complete Scaffold Outfit consists of the followi ; ° tin 
omplete Scaffold Outfit consists of the following Items ice eietae ean dryer. leeeal dry Ree 


Platform, 20 in. wide, any length up to 20 ft., Per ft....... -65 


Ret of Walle of Rap tabe ove ata Eulleys es eee seed oil one part to thirty. Highly 

Guy lines of % inch Rope, any length, Per foot.............. : = é , 

oe We Gee cone neutralized; acid and alkali free. 

Pair No. 615 Scaffold Irons with Roller Bumpers. Per Pair. 8.25 Clear and light in color. WW ill not 
Extension Ladders, Fir Rails and Hickory Rungs discolor white if used in ape) tana 

Made in two sections, 20 to 32 ft. Per foot.................. 35 proportions. 

Made in two sections, 34 to 40 ft. Per foot.................. 38 

Made in three sections, 30 to 60 ft. Per foot.................. 40 W rite for prices 


Prices Net, F. O. B., Chicago 
Send for Catalog No. 42, full of Painters’ Wants 


Lion Varnish Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Cooper Avenue and Proctor Street 


Chicago, III. Glendale New York City 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 


“The Paint People” 
62 W. Lake Street 


AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLINES 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Continued from page 8 


rect any errors, or suggestions for 
future welfare. 

Have not included the New Jersey 
convention in this report, as at the 
time it was made, I had not as yet 
attended. 


The report of the ways and means 
committee, H. W. Rubins, Minne- 
apolis, chairman, was taken up item 
by item, looking to a more economical 
administration of the affairs of the 
association, and was approved. A re- 
port of the committee on revision of 
the constitution and by-laws was dis- 
cussed and a final report will be made 
at the Philadelphia convention. A 
progressive report on the trade school 
by E. M. Walsh, New Haven, Conn., 
with the recommendation that each 
international board member report on 
the matter of vocational training in his 
State at the coming convention was 
favorably received. The committee 
on a code of ethics made a progres- 
Sive report at Philadelphia. A_ per- 
manent badge for the association was 
ordered made. 

A motion by Mr. Rubins that it 
should be the sense of the association 
that the expenses of the international 
convention should be met by the In- 
ternational association and by the local 
association in Philadelphia, without 
any solicitation of funds from any 
other branch -of the industry, was 
unanimously passed and the commit- 
tee was instructed to issue no souvenir 
programs, with advertising matter 
from manufacturers. 

O. C. Harn, representing association 
members, was present and plans look- 
ing for a closer co-operation between 
the association and manufacturers 
were discussed. 

A recommendation that four direc- 
tors be named who will be in charge 
of four zones, covering the United 
States and Canada, and that the Pa- 
cific Coast States be organized into 
one of these zones, was approved. This 
will be acted upon finally at the Phila- 
delphia convention. 


A suggestion made by H. C. Shu- 
bert, Cleveland, Ohio, that an exhibi- 
tion of practical work, drawings, de- 
signs, and the like be held, was en- 
thusiastically agreed upon. 

The board members and guests 
were entertained at noon at a luncheon 
in the Rotary club, by the Michigan 
State Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators. Members and 
guests were also dinner guests of the 
Michigan association at the Post Tav- 
ern in the evening, when many of the 
board members were called: on for 
brief talks. Garrit Vonk, Staté presi- 
dent, was toastmaster. 


DEALER 
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“Ride ‘em, Cowboy ! 


REG US 


Stick to ‘em! 


“Quit pullin’ up on dat saddle Solar- 
ite. You're pullin’ dat hoss off de 
ground! ”’ 


“No, I ain’t. He was already up! 
Lasso him quick—I can’t stick much 
iReyateqe rll as 


‘“Shucks, I bet I could stick to him. 
I can stick to anything.” 


No sir! We don’t recommend Solarite 
or Cresto for painting black horses 
white (like the old fashioned horse 
traders used to do)! 


But we recommend Solarite and 
Cresto for painting almost any other 
surface—plaster, wood, wall board or 
wall paper. Just as Cresto says, these 
paints will stick to anything. 


When you want a real satisfactory 
job—use one of these paints. You’ll 
like them. Get them at your dealer’s. 


MANUFACTURERS 


St.Louis.Mo. 


PAT OFF 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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KEYSTONE 


HOUSE PAINTS 


T will pay you to concentrate 
on one standard line of depend- 
able House Paint — Keystone 
House Paint gives the highest 
degree of weather protection 
over the longest possible period. 


The Keystone Line 
includes a finish 
for every purpose 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Hull, England Chicago, Ill. 


Boston, Mass. 


© READY FOR USE fm : 
TONE VARNISH GOMPAN 
SS MASS. BROOKLYN 


SIGN OF THE PAIL 


DURABLE Vj 
ARTISTIC \. 


PRACTICAL 


DIRECTIONS FOR » MIXING 
4 cle 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAMUNNS KALSOMINE (0 


ROOKLYN.N.Y. 


Preserving intact the wonderful quality of Merito from 
dampness while in stock. 


Emphasizing the use of clean and Odorless Kalsomine 
Pails, so necessary for good decorative work. And, to pro- 
tect against substitution we present to our friends our 
well-known Merito Hot Water Decorative Wall Tint 
White, in shining block tin Kalsomine Pails, with a slip 
cover, and bale with wood handle, at nearly Barrel price 
per pound. These 30 lb. pails are sealed with tape and 
shipped individually in strong corrugated boxes. 


Remember the “SIGN OF THE PAIL.” 


E. A. Munns Kalsomine Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


_ Me. 


For Over Thirty Years 


Sisk’s Paperhangers Sizing 


has been used under all conditions for pre- 
paring new and old walls for the hanging of 
delicate tints to the heaviest of burlaps 
and lincrustas. 


The basic and lime detecting feature of 
SISK’S SIZING on new walls of fine or 
coarse finish attests to its quality. It’s a 
time and money saver on old walls—no old 
lime or kalsomine to scrape off or var- 
nished or painted surfaces to wash, just 
apply SISK’S SiZING and the walls are 
ready for the paper. 


It’s the heaviest bodied sizing on the 
market, consequently the cheapest, as it 
reduces more. 1 gal. makes 5 and covers 
6,000 sq. ft. of surface. 


Have your jobber send you an assort- 
ment or write to us direct. 


The R. J. SISK CO., Manufacturers New London, Conn. 
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Apprenticeship 
By A. T. Hatch 


By George Whigelt 
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Cost Accounting and Estimating 


Time Sheets and Payrolls Considered by the Writer in the Fourth Installment in a Series 
of Articles Written From a Practical Standpoint for the Guidance of 


the Master Painter and Decorator 


Part IV 
as sheets and payrolls are 


indispensable records in any 

industrial business. The time 
sheet should serve two purposes; first, 
it should furnish a record of time 
worked for payroll purposes; and 
second, it should furnish the cost in 
labor hours, of specific work. One 
frequently sees time sheets that fur- 
nish all necessary information for the 
payroll, but none for the cost sheets, 
which means that labor costs on jobs 
must be obtained by some other 
means; but this involves unnecessary 
duplication of work. Time is the basis 
of all charges for labor, for wages, 
and for estimating. This fundamental 
principle is worth remembering. 
There are still a few painters who 
think that the dollar and cent cost, is 
what they want; this is wrong. The 
cost of calcimining 356 square feet of 
plastered wall and ceiling should not 
be stated as so many dollars and cents, 
but as so many hours. When we 
know the time necessary to perform 
certain work, the money value can 
take care of itself. But this in an- 
ticipating the cost accounting part of 
the series. For payroll purposes, the 
labor hours shown on the time sheets 
are restated in terms of dollars and 
cents, of course. 

The various forms and methods 
used for recording time and payroll 
information, are legion. In selecting 
those which are featured in this arti- 
cle, I have been led by the considera- 
tion of efficiency, simplicity, and 
availability. None of the forms used, 
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require to be specially printed; they 
can be obtained from recognized 
sources, very cheaply. Figure 1 is a 
form of time sheet devised and rec- 


Your Questions _ 
Invited 


I F you have any comments 

to make, or questions to 
ask, as you read this series 
of articles we shall be glad 
to receive them and Mr. 
Peel will undertake to an- 
swer any inquiries that you 
may have. It is the desire 
of The Painters Magazine 
to make this a real service 
—100 per cent to the mas- 
ter painter and decorator. 
Make your comments tothe 
editor of The Painters Mag- 
azine, Twelve Gold street, 
New York, N. Y., and they 
will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


ommended by the International asso- 
I have seen. This time card may be 
made up by the painter on the job, 
by the foreman painter, or at the shop. 
It fully meets the two purposes men- 


tioned above in that it provides a rec- 
ord of the number of hours worked, 
for payroll purposes; and where those 
hours were spent, for job cost sheet 
purposes. 

There are three necessary steps in 
obtaining a complete record of time 
factors, as follows: 


1. A record of number of hours 
worked, per man. 

2. A daily record of productive 
hours, chargeable to jobs. 


3. A daily record of productive 
hours not chargeable to jobs. 


I have not mentioned non-productive 
hours, because in a_ well-conducted 
business there should be no_ such 
thing. When a man is not working on 
a contract or jobbing work, he should 
be occupied profitably in the shop. If 
there is idle time, then it must be 
charged to overhead, but this will be 
dealt with more fully when we take 
up the question of costs. 

In using the daily time card, I would 
recommend that all jobs be designated 
by numbers. This will save work as 
it will not be necessary to write and 
rewrite names and addresses all the 
time, to identify the job to be charged. 
The specimen entries shown on Fig. 1 
need no further explanation. In the 
larger shops where the need for a 
controlling time checking record seems 
desirable, the card shown as Fig. 2, 
is very useful. The reverse side of 
the card is the same as that shown, 
which gives a capacity sufficient to 
record a week’s time for twenty-two 
men. The four sections into which 
each day is divided is to record time, 


8 


in and out, morning and afternoon. 
This card record is compact and neat 
and can be carried in a small leather 
binder in the pocket. When men re- 
port in and out on time, it is not nec- 
essary to enter the actual time, a small 
tick will serve the purpose just as well. 
Actual time may be reserved for use 
only when men check in and out, late 
or early. This record does not lend 
itself for adoption to job cost pur- 
poses, however. 


N order to make use of the labor 
I cost information shown on the 
daily time cards, it is necessary to 
transfer this to job payrolls. In Fig. 
3 I have shown a form of job pay- 
roll, or labor record, which is very 
simple and demands very little time 
and effort to keep up. May I say just 
here, that it pays to do this work each 
day, and not to allow it to accumulate 
for a week. Much of the trouble and 
annoyance associated with the master 
painter’s bookkeeping is due to the 
fact that he puts off from day to day, 
work that should be completed and 
disposed of not later than the day fol- 
lowing the day reported. This job 
payroll card, or ticket, plays a very 
important part in the cost sheet com- 
pilation, as will be seen later. 

These cards should be filed in a box 
file, behind guide cards, on which are 
shown contract and job numbers, or, 
if the master painter does not like the 
idea of playing with numbers, he can 
name the job, of course. At the end 
of the pay period, the cards will be 
filled up; they are then transferred to 
the job envelope ready to incorporate 
in the cost sheet. Let me again men- 
tion that it is necessary to refer to 
records and accounts which will be dis- 
cussed fully in later articles. For ex- 
ample, the job record envelope is 
the picture, when we take up the sub- 
ject of costs. - 

For the weekly payroll, the same 
form as that shown for the job record, 
may be used. This is shown as Fig. 
3a. The specimen entries will indicate 
how this record is made up. But if 
the master-painter still believes in that 
inadvisable procedure of “signing the 
payroll,” this card will not serve, for 
no space is provided for a man’s signa- 
ture. While we are on this subject, 
let me say that the practice of signing 
the payroll is a very unsatisfactory one, 
and is a cause of trouble, jealousy, and 
envy, very often. The payroll is a 
private record and no man in the em- 
ploy of the painter should have the 
opportunity of seeing what others are 
being paid. A much better plan is to 
prepare a slip with the man’s name, 
his rate, the number of hours worked, 
and the amount of pay due, less any 
advances made during the week. This 
slip is then signed at the time the man 
receives his envelope and it is then 
attached to the payroll and filed as a 
voucher. 
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DAILY TIME CARD 


Ce i ee ee ear 


Form of Daily Time Card devised and recommended by 
the International Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and Canada, 


FIGURE 1 


These cards and sheets are all the 
same size; some of them are punched 
on the margin for use in a ring binder. 
This is very convenient when time rec- 
ords are made up on the job. Con- 
scientious attention to the simple rules 
explained will eliminate most of the 
difficulties that find their way into the 
painter’s consciousness in regard to 
payroll and labor cost problems. It 
always pays to be systematic. 


Stores and Stock Room Records 
Purchasing 


T matters not how small the busi- 
ness, the master-painter should 
make a practice of issuing a written 
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order for everything he purchases in 
the way of material, supplies, and 
equipment, regardless of whether such 
material is taken into stock for re- 
sale, or used on contracts. Fig. 4 is 
a form of purchase order which IT 
would recommend to the master 
painter. This form was prepared by 


the writer very carefully, and with a | 


definite object, and it has been adopted 
in various classes of business and in- 
dustries and has proved very practi- 
cal and economical. 


Its chief feature 


is that it effectually eliminates the ne- 
cessity of a lot of clerical work in the 
store room, when receiving shipments, 
In order that we may see this work, | 
we will take up the subject of ‘a7 | 


control now. 


Stores Control 


The need for .proper control of ma- 
terial taken out of the stockroom, or 


from the merchandise shelves is just 


as important as safeguarding the cash 
in the till, or maintaining a record of 
deposits to, and checks on, the bank. 
Wherever the organization will permit 
it, two people should be involved in 
the purchase and receipt of material 
and goods; the man who issues the 
purchase order should not check the 
shipments, unless it is the proprietor 
of the business who orders goods and 
checks their receipt. The man who 
receives the shipments should know 
the quantities ordered, but should be 
compelled to make an independent 
physical count of everything that 
comes into the shop or stores. Of 
course, this aspect of accounting or- 
ganization applies only to the larger 
businesses, in which this work is dele- 
gated to subordinates. It has been 
fully demonstrated by students of 
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pusiness management and economy, 
that it is a wise practice to completely 
divorce the functions of purchasing 
and stock-keeping. I have known of 
many instances where storekeepers 
have taken for granted the quantities 
shown on invoices, way-bills, or pur- 
chase orders, and have not troubled to 
_ make a physical count of material com- 
ing into stores. In the first place, 
storekeepers are not required to see 
+ invoices at all; these should go direct 
to the bookkeeper, or the office. 
’ Neither should they see the purchase 
order, if it shows quantities ordered. 
But this means that when certifying to 
the receipt of material the storekeeper 
would have to make out a receiving 
slip and show thereon all the informa- 
tion necessary to identify the ship- 
ment with the order. This would 
take extra time and trouble. To ob- 
viate this, I have provided for a copy 
of the purchase order going to the 
storekeeper, on which no quantities 
are shown. The manner in which this 
is effected will be obvious to the reader 
when he knows that three copies of 
the purchase order are made out when 
ordering material, by using carbon 
paper between the first and second, 
and the second and third sheets. When 
writing in the quantities in the column 
provided on the original or first copy 
of the order, no impression’ will ap- 
pear on the second copy, because it 
is short by the width of the first 
quantity column. The second copy is 
then sent to the storekeeper to hold 
until the goods are received. When 
he does receive them he doesn’t know 
the quantities ordered, so is obliged 
to count all shipments before he can 
complete his part of the story, and 
return his copy—which serves the 
purpose of a receiving slip—to the 
bookkeeper. 

One of the executives in a large 
paint and varnish manufacturing con- 
cern once told me that there are many 
master painter who are careless about 
shipments, and often a shortage is dis- 
covered, not by the customer, but by 
the shipper. Then, again, laxity in 
the stores tends to carelessness and 
dishonesty on the part of those who 
issue or take out material. 

In a general series of this char- 
acter it is necessary to anticipate the 
needs of the bigger business, as well 
as of the smaller man, and for the 
painter and decorator with a large or- 
ganization, such a safeguard as that 
outlined above is very essential. 


The relation of purchase orders and 
receiving slips to invoices, is as fol- 
lows: On receipt of the blls from 
manufacturers, distributors and others, 
covering the purchase of stock and ma- 
terial, the bookkeeper holds these 
until the receiving slip is sent in by 

the stores-keeper. The receiving slip 
is then compared with the purchase 
order, and the purchase order is used 
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to check the bill. If all are in agree- 
ment the bill is passed for payment and 
is entered on the cash-journal, as il- 
lustrated in Part 3. 


Billing, and the Sales Book 


Wee a short discussion of bill- 
ing methods, and the sales book 
record, we complete our study of 
original records, or, to be more exact, 
the primary records in our system of 
bookkeeping, from which we post to 
accounts in the general ledger, ac- 
counts which reflect the worth, income 
and expenditure, and profit and loss 
in business operations. 


F. WW. Berger & Co. 


Lgera arvger 


DATE. v/ 6/ aon 
PURCHASE ORD. No i356 


In the painting and decorating busi- 
ness there are two kinds of sales; 
Charge and cash. Where a retail store 
is a department of the business of the 
painter, the merchandise sales must be 
kept separate from contracting and 
jobbing. It is seldom that cash sales 
appear except in connection with a 
store business, or, in other words, mer- 
chandise sales. 

Cash Retail Sales 

A store sale should always be re- 
corded at the time the sale is made. 
There are several stock forms that 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Wisconsin Holds 21st Convention 


Master Painters and Decorators of Badger State Have Successful Meeting at Milwau- 
kee—John C. Yonk Re-Elected President and Henry F. Moers Re-Elected Secre- 


tion of Master House Painters 

and Decorators celebrated its 
twenty-first birthday by holding one 
of the most successful conventions in 
its history at Milwaukee, July 27, 28 
and 29. The business sessions were 
held in the Hotel Wisconsin. A total 
of 261 master painters and decorators, 
including ninety-seven associate mem- 
bers, were registered. There were over 
450 present at the annual banquet. 


One of the outstanding discussions 
followed the presentation of a con- 
structive paper on the subject of 
“Painter's Apprentices,’ by C. A. 
Rothe, assistant supervisor of appren- 
tices of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. C. A. Hart, director of 
vocational training in the schools of 
Racine, Kenosha and Fond du Lac, 
was present and also took part in the 
discussion. 

The association expressed its ap- 
proval of the partial payment plan of 
financing painting contracts, after the 
subject had been presented by P. W. 
Ruppert, an associate member of Mil- 
waukee. 

President John C. Yonk, of Bur- 
lington, was re-elected to that office, as 
was Henry F. Moers, secretary-treas- 
urer, of Racine. George J. Krause, of 
Milwaukee, was elected vice-president. 
Racine was selected as the convention 
city for 1926. 


The First Session ° 


The first session of the convention 
was called to order by Charles Koes- 
ter, president of the Milwaukee local 
association. In welcoming the dele- 
gates and guests Mr. Koester said: 

T affords me great pleasure to ex- 


tend to you, members of the Wis- 
consin Master Painters’ Association, a 
most hearty welcome, and while I do 
not wish to pose as a prophet, I think 
I can predict with some degree of as- 
surance that this will be the best and 
the most beneficial meeting of the 
Master Painters and Decorators’ As- 
sociation since its organization. 

Each succeeding convention has 
been an improvement over that of the 
year preceding and this year should 
prove no exception, particularly in 
view of the fact that this year marks 
the twenty-first anniversary of the 
birth of this organization. 

The age of twenty-one years is sup- 
posedly the age of discretion; the age 


a Wisconsin State Associa- 


tary—Meet in Racine in 1926. 
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at which a man reaches his majority ; 
the age at which it is expected that he 
will cease being a boy and be ready to 
assume the burdens of a matured man. 
It is because this organization has 
reached its majority, the age of under- 
standing, that I had the temerity to 
predict that this will be the best meet- 
ing that we have ever had, and I want 
each and every one of you members 
to assist in the fulfillment of this 
prophecy. 

These meetings are held primarily 
for the purpose of discussing the 


problems that confront our profession 


and to keep pace with the constant 
improvement in methods and ma- 
terials, so that we can pass on ben- 
efits so derived to our patrons by 
giving to them a higher quality of 
work at lower cost and yet in no man- 
ner reduce the legitimate margin of 
profit to which we are entitled. 
During this convention we will have 
the pleasure of listening to the talks 
of well informed authorities on the 
various phases of our work; men who 


are conversant with both the practical 
and theoretical sides of the business, 
and we will all profit by the discus- 
sions that will follow these lectures. 
I believe, also, that we will profit 
greatly by the informal discussions be- 
tween members, these little meetings 
of two or three or four men when you 
get together and relate experiences and 
exchange ideas. 

I cannot urge upon you too strongly 
the value of exchanging ideas, as this 
is far more profitable than exchanging 
dollars. If you have a dollar and 
trade with another man that has a dol- 
lar, you will still have only one dol- 
lar when the trade has been completed, 
but, when you have an idea and trade 
with someone else that also has an 
idea, you will both have two ideas in 
place of the one you originally had. 

I, therefore, suggest to you gen- 
tlemen, that you do all the trading of 
ideas that you possibly can, so that 
when you return to your home you 
will have at least ten good ideas for 
everyone that you had when you came 
here. If you will do this conscienti- 
ously, and with a spirit of giving just 
as good as you receive, then this con- 
vention cannot fail to prove a huge 
success. 


After the invocation had been pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Thomas Gard- 
ner, of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Milwaukee, Mr. Koester 
introduced City Attorney Babcock, 
who welcomed the visitors in behalf of 
Milwaukee, and then the gavel was 
turned over to President Yonk, who 
presented the annual address of the 
president, which was as follows: 


T is a pleasure to meet with you 
again at this our twenty-first 
convention of the Wisconsin Master 
Painters and Decorators and as presi- 
dent of the association I greet you 
with a hearty welcome. I appreciate 
the honor you have bestowed upon 
me and I can assure you that the 
pleasures of our executive meeting and 
the faithful work performed by some 
of our members has made it all worth 
while. Harmony has been our key- 
note throughout the year. Our slogan, 
“Tet us work for a greater and better 
association,” has born much fruit, as 
the secretary-treasurer’s report will 
show. I would‘recommend that this 
association vote a card of thanks to 
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Members of the Wisconsin Association of Master House Painters and Decorators, with their families and friends, grouped near the 


Hotel Wisconsin, 


the Milwaukee association members 
for the splendid co-operation and work 
performed towards getting new mem- 
bers. We must look to the future as 
an association, and as members, our 
aim must ever be to do a greater work 
for our craft. This we cannot ac- 
complish without willing workers and 
with men capable of doing the work 
which their elective offices require of 
them. I, therefore, recommend that 
a nominating committee be appointed 
consisting of five members of this as- 
sociation to place in nomination men 
to hold the several elective offices of 
this association. Committee to be ap- 
pointed on the afternoon session of 
the first day of the convention. An- 
other thing of importance as I see it 
would be for this convention to take 
action in appointing a ways and means 
committee to consist of three mem- 
bers to work in conjunction with the 
president and_ secretary-treasurer to 
formulate a budget for our convention 
program from year to year which is 
of vital interest to this association, 
and our finances. 

Our trade needs apprentices badly 
and we as an association have as mem- 
bers men who labor not for self but 
for the benefit of others. A class in 
painting will be put in five of our 
cities, through the efforts of these men. 
Vocational schools are being establish- 
ed for all trades, and I am asking you 
men and brothers in the craft to boost 
for more painting classes. A word for 
the vocational school is of importance, 
and I ask you as tradesmen and busi- 
nessmen to work for its interest every- 
where. 

On Tuesday, August 22, 1905, this 
association was formed at the Builders’ 
Club, your humble servant being one 
of the members in attendance. The 
officers elected were Mr. S. J. Brown, 


in Milwaukee, where the Twenty-first annual conventio 
most successful in the organization’s history, 


president; James B. Murphy, vice- 
president; L. Forester, secretary and 
treasurer. 

I have in the past week read and 
reread the proceedings of the first con- 
vention and found that the keynote at 
that time was like now, where will we 
procure our next mechanics. We have 
battled with this proposition now for 
twenty years and the question how 
much have we accomplished is before 
us? I am again asking you as crafts- 
men to stand back of the efforts of 
the men who are doing all they 
can towards the establishment of voca- 
tional training in our schools. Our 
trade demands of you that you co-op- 
erate in every way possible. The men 
who founded this association have 
built well and much credit must be 
given them. This association in con- 
vention assembled should cherish the 
memory of these our first officers upon 
this our twenty-first birthday. The 
Wisconsin State Association was 
started with twenty-three charter 
members. And as I look back twenty- 
one years upon the faces of those in 
attendance, and look around me to- 
day, I see very few of the original or- 
ganization left. You have taken up 
the work where they left off and all 
for the betterment of our trade and 
mankind. While we as a State associa- 
tion have not the membership I would 
I'ke to see, what we lack in members 
I know is more than made up in 
quality. 


It has been a great pleasure to me. 


the past year to work for the good of 
this association, our executive board 
meetings have had almost a 100 per 
cent. attendance. Every member has 
done his duty and a little more. And 
IT would recommend to this conven- 
tion that this association have two ex- 
ecutive board meetings per year as 


n was held. 
with the largest attendance. 


The meeting was one of the 


follows: The first meeting to be held 
the first week in December and the 
second meeting to be held the week of 
March 15 of each year, dates to be 
fixed by the president. I believe that 
for the good of this association and 
the craft, that these meetings are at 
this time a necessary thing. We will 
accomplish much more. As a working 
organization will produce results at- 


tained in no other way I would like this — 


convention to take some act.on in re- 
gards to having practical work ex- 
hibited at our conventions. 
noticed that the International is again 
having it and the crowds who view 
the work have proved to me its value 
to a convention. 

The Ladies Auxiliary is at this time 
organized and I am asking you to 
give them every consideration and co- 
operation in their splendid achieve- 
ment. A splendid work done well. I 
sincerely hope you as members will 
put forth every effort for a great con- 
vention and a large State association. 
Let our meetings be meetings of open 
discussion, where we can exchange 
ideas and receive help through the 
experience of our fellow tradesmen. 
Let us make this a convention where 
competition is forgotten and feelings 
of friendships and love are fostered. 

At the International convention, 
held at Des Moines last February, it 
was voted that all State associations 
should pay fifty cents per active mem- 
ber for the year. Some action must be 
taken on this matter by this conven- 
tion. The partial payment plan for 
house painting and decorating has been 
launched by the Save the Surface peo- 
ple and will be handled at this conven- 
tion by a man who knows the prop- 


osition as outlined, and I am asking 


every member present to be sure to 
hear this valuable member on our 
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At the left in the lower part of the photograph above is Henry F. Moers, secretary, sitting in front of the State President, John C. 


Yonk. At the teft of President Yonk, in the first photograph is J. P. Rising, vice-president of the International 


Association, and! 


program. The committee on enter- 
tainment has done much towards mak- 
ing this convention program a SUCCESS 
‘avail yourself of their plans for a 
great convention. 

A committee was appointed at one 
of our executive board meetings to 
bring before this convention samples 
of a monogram crest for your adoption 
or rejection. Kindly give them your 
best consideration on this matter. We 
as an association should adopt a code 
of ethics and would like to see action 
taken at this convention. 

In closing I wish to again thank 
you for the honor conferred on me, 
and I wish to thank the members of 
the executive board and our worthy 
secretary, Brother H. Moers, for his 
faithful help in making this, our 
twenty-first anniversary convention, 
what it is today. 

In looking over some papers a few 
days ago I came across a verse which 
expresses my feelings today; a feel- 
ing one gets from year to year as one 
attends these conventions: 


Ts the human touch, in this world, that 
counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine; 

That means far more to the fainting heart, 
Than shelter or bread or wine. 

For shelter is gone when night is over. 
And bread lasts but for a day; 

But the touch of the Hand and the sound 

of the Voice, 

Sing on in the Soul away. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. 


After President Yonk had con- 
cluded his address, which was re- 
ferred to the proper committee, he in- 
troduced International President F. 
M. Michael and International Vice- 
President J. P. Rising to the conven- 
tion. The roll call showed only two 
of the officers of the association absent. 
The minutes of the last convention 
and also of the last executive board 
meeting were read and approved. 

In answer to a request from the 


president, who asked that all charter 
members of the association rise, five 
responded: Bernard Mautz, of Madt- 
son; George Krause, of Milwaukee; 
Frank Angoski, of Lake Geneva; W. 
T. Lehrman, of Milwaukee; and John 
Leaner, of Waterloo. These veterans 
were introduced and spoke at the an- 
nual dinner of the association. 


At the afternoon session President 
Yonk read reports of the International 
convention, held at Des Moines last 
February, and also of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board meeting, held 
July 20, at Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Painters Apprentices 


“Painter’s Apprentices” was the 
subject of a paper read by C. A. Rothe, 
assistant supervisor of apprentices of 
the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin, which was as follows: 


PNporer iis en, although over 500 
years old, has been sadly neglected 
in the past in the United States, by nearly 
all of the trades, due to their ability to 
obtain competent and skilled mechanics 
from the old countries. This supply to- 
day is curtailed to large extent by our 
present emigration laws. 


The master painters like many other 
employers of skilled help are today facing 
a shortage of competent journeymen on 
account of their not having taken the 
proper interest in the apprenticeship 
movement for the past twenty years or 
more. 

This condition is not going to improve 
until such time as the master painters 
look into the apprenticeship question as 
they should, appoint an apprenticeship 
committee and get busy making some 
real mechanics to replace the hundreds 
of so-called painters, who in reality are 
nothing more than mere brush hands. 


You, gentlemen, as master painters 
gathered here this afternoon know only 
too well that fully seventy-five per cent. 
of the men applying to you for employ- 
ment are not competent. The chief rea- 
son for this is due to the failure of many 
of the masters themselves to put on an 


next left is International President and Mrs. F. M. Michael. 


apprentice, when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

Some of you gentlemen will say, there 
are no boys today who desire to learn 
the painter’s trade as an apprentice, to 
this I will have to take exception as I 
now have numerous applications from 
boys of apprenticeship age who desire to 
learn the trade as it should be taught. 
Further, these same boys are willing to 
sign apprenticeship contracts for a term 
of years together with their parents and 
a master if they will but be given the 
assurance of being taught the trade in 
an efficient manner, be given a living 
wage and steady employment. 

In the past these boys have been ap- 
plying to the master painters when out 
of work, if you were busy and had work 
that the boy could do you gave him em- 
ployment, but how much have you taught 
him about mixing colors, decorating, 
staining, tiffy work, stenciling, calcomin- 
ing, and paper hanging to say nothing 
of assisting him in solving the problems 
pertaining to the painting trade. 

During the months of March and April 
numerous men and boys apply at our local 
employment offices calling themselves 
painters and upon being examined as to 
their experience, we are many times told 
of their vast experiences aS a painter, 
which, in many cases, consisted of hav- 
ing painted a back porch, garage, barn 
or some other outside house painting with 
ready mixed paint. 

You all know too well that this is the 
type of employee that begins working 
for you and, after a short time, begins 
hitting you for more money or he will 
be compelled to go to work for John 
Doe, who is paying a few cents more per 
hour, due to being hard pressed for com- 
pletion of work by some of his custom- 
ers. 

Further, this is the man who, when not 
working for a master is out seeking work 
on his own hook and is one of the many 
who is giving you considerable competi- 
tion, especially on small jobs, at prices 
you cannot compete with if employing 
skilled help alone without advanced ap- 
prentices. 

He is the man who maintains no shop, 
carries no compensation insurance, hires 
the cheapest brush hand possible and 
starts out as a painter today and re- 
turns tomorrow as some other skilled 
mechanic. 
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Your better customers demand your 
best men for they know the master who 
is established, runs a shop and does his 
work in a business like manner is the 
man they desire to hire, even though it 
does cost a few dollars more. 

The various jobs that the semi-skilled 
mechanic will tackle are the ones that the 
master painter could take at a profit if 
he is in possession of some advanced ap- 
prentices, who could do the work better 
than the semi-skilled man under the su- 
pervision of a competent journeyman. 

Competent mechanics are made and 
are the graduates of the old school of ex- 
perience; furthermore, competent me- 
chanics are not so numerous that they 
are running the streets seeking employ- 
ment for any great length of time, for the 
master who is in possession of them 
knows only too well that one of his 
brother painters will gladly give him em- 
ployment and when the slack season is 
over he will encounter considerable diffi- 
culty in getting the mechanic to return. 

Skilled mechanics are made and not 
bought through competitive bidding on 
the open market. 

A solution for this problem is to take 
on a fair ratio of apprentices, pay them 
a living wage, teach them the trade, 
give them an opportunity to go to school 
and learn the things you have striven 
hard to get and last but not least get 
the apprentice indentured so both you 
and the boy have an understanding as 
to what is to be expected. 

In order to have any assurance that the 
boy is going to stay with you until he 
completes his trade and on the other 
hand let the boy know that he is going 
to be given an opportunity to learn the 
various branches of the trade is to have 
the boy indentured in accordance with 
the Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law, 
which I will now endeaver to explain in 
detail. 

This law was drafted by groups of 
employers and our own legislature in the 
year 1915 for the sole purpose of raising 
the standard of education and skill for 
minors between the ages of 16 and 21 
years, who through financial or other 
reasons are unable to complete the high 
school and who must go to work or begin 
learning their trade. 

Certainly the skilled tradesman is much 
more in the eyes of the public than the 
common laborer, who is likely to become 
a public charge as soon as out of work 
or a steady boarder with one of his sons 
or daughters. 

The Wisconsin Apprenticeship Law re- 
quires that the minor be 16 years of age 
or over, whereby he receives from or 
through his employer in consideration 
for his services in whole or part instruc- 
tion in any trade, craft or business. 

This age is established by the Indus- 
trial Commission through birth certifi- 
cates, baptismal records, passports, or a 
Sworn statement from the parents of the 
minors, this is done as a matter of pro- 
tection for the employers, who might em- 
ploy a minor on one of the many pro- 
hibited employments. 

Apprenticeship contracts are made out 
in triplicate for each apprentice, one 
copy going to the boy, one to the em- 
ployer, and the third is filed with the 
Industrial Commission, either in Milwau- 
kee or Madison. When an employer is in 
possession of his signed apprenticeship 
contract he is not required to have a 
working permit for the minor. A minor 
working under permit must attend school 
one full day per week and may take up 
any kind of school work that strikes his 
fancy. 

Contracts must give the names of the 
employer, the boy and one of his parents 
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or guardian, no contract can be made 
with a minor alone as it wiil not be 
legal. 

There is a mutual agreement batween 
the employer and the boy and the parent, 
as to the trade that the minor is to be 
taught. 

The employer agrees to instruct the ap- 
prentice in all of the various branches of 
the trade at a certain rate of wages. 

The boy and his father or guardian 
agree that the minor shall work both 
diligently and faithfully during the full 
term of contract. 

It is mutually agreed between all 
parties of contract that the boy is to 
attend the vocational school, if one is 
esablished in the city or town where the 
boy or employer reside or where the em- 
ployer’s business is established. 


The apprentice is paid for attending . 


school at the same rate as while work- 
ing at the shop or on the job, but must 
take instruction pertaining to the trade 
that he is indentured in as an appren- 
tice. 

The apprentice must attend the voca- 
tional school a total of 400 school hours 
or at the rate of 4 hours per week dur- 
ing the day. Night school credits do not 
count nor is the employer expected to 
pay for them. 

While in school the 
given instructions in color harmony, 
mixing colors, calculating surface  re- 
quirements, mathematics, science, safety 
and such other subjects as the master 
painters’ apprenticeship committee might 
designate. 

The school endeavors to give the boy 
the training that the master and journey- 
men painters do not find time to give 
the boy on the job. 

All apprenticeship contracts carry a 
probationary period of three months or 
longer if designated in contract, during 
which time the boy may be discharged 
or the boy may quit, any contract may 
be annulled by the Industrial Commission 
at any time thereafter when good cause 
is shown by either party. 

There is an agreement in the contract 
stating the number of hours to be spent 
at work each day which, with the 4 
hours of school instruction shall not ex- 
ceed fifty-five hours per week until the 
apprentice has reached the age of 
eighteen years. 

An apprentice over eighteen years of 
age may be allowed to work overtime 
not to exceed thirty hours overtime in 
any one month. 


apprentice is 
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Overtime is considered as all time in 
excess of ten hours in any one day, un- 
less the number of hours are limited to 
the particular employer to less than ten 
hours in any one day. 

If your journeymen work an eight- 
hour day then the apprentice’s day is _ 
also eight hours and for overtime the | 
apprentice receives one and one-half time _ 
the rate called for in the contract. 

An agreement is stated in the contract 
as to the processes of the trade to be 
taught and if possible the approximate 
time to be spent in each branch of the 
trade. 

There is a statement of the compensa-- 
tion to be paid during the various six 
months’ periods, those stated on the con- 
tracts now in force start with twenty-. 
five cents per hour, increasing each pe- 
riod until in the last period of appren- 
ticeship the apprentice is receiving sixty 
cents per hour. 

We have no objections if the employer 
desires to pay the boy more than the 
scale called for in the contract if the 
boy shows his ability and the employer 
is willing to pay. 

It is a very good plan, however, for 
all of the masters to have an established 
wage scale to begin with for apprentices. 

If either party to an indenture shall 
fail to perform any of the stipulations 
thereof he shall forfeit no less than cone 
dollar nor more than one hundred dol- 
lars, such forfeiture to be collected on 
complaint of Industrial Commission of — 
Wisconsin and paid into the State treas- 
ury. , 

At the satisfactory completion of the 
contract the apprentice is given a 
diploma signed by the members of the 
Industrial Commission, the State su- 
pervisor of apprentices, and the om- 
ployer. He is also given a small work 
card showing that he has completed his 
trade as painter apprentice in the employ 
of so and so. 

Gentlemen, there is one painting ap- 
prentice in the United States for each 
175 painters, there are nearly 8,000 paini- 
ers in Wisconsin and fully forty-five per 
cent. of these are forty-five years of age 
or over, seventeen per cent. of those over 
forty-five years of age either pass on or 
retire from the trade each year. 

In the entire State of Wisconsin there 
is not in excess of fifty legally inden- 
tured apprentices. Gentlemen, where 
are you going to get skilled mechanics 
for the future? 


Mr. Hart Speaks 


After some discussion C. A. Hart, 
directing vocational training in the 
schools of Racine, Kenosha and Fond 
du Lac, told of the work in the State 
and of those cities in particular. Mr. 
Hart said in part: 

In 1920, as Mr. Rothe has said, there 
were 323,000 journeymen painters in 
the United States and 8,003 in Wis- 
consin and only forty-six apprentices in 
all, one to every 175 journeymen. Sta- 
tistics show that seventeen per cent. of 
this number were taken from the trade 
every year through death, disability and 
for other reasons. Now there is no 
question in your minds that under these 
conditions you don’t get mechanics when 
you hire men. Thirty per cent. of the 
men you hire are not all around me- 
chanics and out that 30 per cent. there 
are very few whom you can send out on 
a job and feel sure that they can be de- 
pended upon to go through and lay out 
the work and carry it to completion so 
that it is profitable to you. There is no 
doubt that the State Board of Education, 
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knowing this, had this in mind when 
they appointed an itinerant instructor of 


 painting—they started with the cities of 


Kenosha and 
that through 
education alone can skilled workers be 
made — efficient workers — and it is 
through this that they expect to raise 
the standards of living and to make bet- 
ter citizens. You can succeed in your 
line of business only so far as the men 
‘you handle are successes. The men you 
hire can only succeed in so far as they 
have been successes as apprentices and 
the apprentice succeeds—or rather his 
suecess—depends entirely upon the kind 
of instruction he gets and how he is in- 
structed to carry on his work. 


It isn’t the intention of the State 
board to make more painters. That isn’t 
their object in putting on this itinerant 
instructor. Their intention is to make 
better painters than those already in the 
trade. It is to raise the standard of 
the trade, which I must confess has 
fallen considerably in the last few years, 
and to teach the apprentice boy the duty 
he has to the master painter and the ob- 
ligation which he has to the journeyman 
he comes in contact with on the job. 
There is a good deal to that. Possibly 
a good many of you remember when you 
were apprentices on the job. I do—I was 
made a monkey of—I got to the point 
where I didn’t believe one-fifth of what 
was told me. Because I had been sent 
for several things that didn’t exist and 
in a number of cases quite a long dis- 
tance. These practices are wrong and 
the journeyman on the job is not on the 
right path with the apprentice boy by 
doing such things. 


These classes are open to anyone who 
is following the trade. There will be a 
day class of four hours each week in 
each one of these buildings for the ap- 
prentices. There will be evening classes 
of two hours each week in these towns 
for journeymen and masters, which, as 
I said, are open to anyone or everyone 
making their living at the trade. Hon- 
esty and respect are the keystones to 
the structure of success. Our nation 
owes its success to the working classes 
and the working classes owe their suc- 
cess to their education and I am sure that 
those are things that the State Board of 
Vocational Education has in mind in ap- 
pointing these so-called itinerary instruc- 
tors. 


My object in coming here this afternoon 
was to ask your hearty support in this 
great work that the board has under- 
taken and I will try to answer any of 
the questions—or some of the questions 
that were asked Mr. Rothe if you care 
to ask them. I thank you. 


After Mr. Hart had concluded the 
delegates were invited to question him. 
The following is a verbatim report of 
this discussion in part: 


Mr. Yonx: I would like to have you 
explain to the convention if you have 
any method whereby you are going to 
teach the boy—have you any curriculum 
or textbook you will follow in this 
work? 

Mr. Harr: So far as a textbook is 
concerned, there is very little printed in 
the form of textbooks for the painting in- 
dustry. The one gotten up by your as- 
sociation is by far the best insofar as 
I have been able to find out and that will 
be used as a reference. The outline as 
I have it starts in ‘with exterior painting 
and goes on down through the list of 
different jobs in the trade. There is an 
instruction regarding each piece of par- 
ticular work. There are job sheets com- 
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menting and figuring each one. There is 
the relating work and instructions on 
each one. There is the text lesson in 
connection with each—and in other 
words, the school for the apprentice boy 
is going to be a place for him to go and 
learn the technique of the trade. The 
boy is going to go by the actual work 
on the job and the class room contact 
will give him a better insight to the trade 
if he has it in him to make a mechanic, 
then he will become vitally interested in 
the work he has to do on the job every 
day instead of merely doing it in a me- 
chanical fashion. 

Mr. Moers: I would like to have Mr. 
Hart explain about what the cost is g0- 
ing to be to the cities in which the ap- 
prentice classes are going to be taught 
in the vocational schools, so that the mas- 
ter painters in the other parts of the 
State will have some kind of an idea of 
what the cost is going to be to the dif- 
ferent vocational school boards in their 
locality? 

Mr. Harr: The cost to the cities 
where these schools are is very small. 
As I stated awhile ago anyone follow- 
ing the trade is eligible to these classes. 
Now, no one else is for the reason that 
if they were, the cities employing the 
itinerant instructor would lose the gov- 
ernment pay they receive. Under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the government pays 
fifty per cent. and the local board in these 
cities pays fifty per cent. of the expense 
for employing this teacher. It is divided 
up in four parts so that you can see 
the cost is really small and would run 
between $25 and $30 per month. There 
is no additional cost to the community 
or the master painters, to the appren- 
tices or journeymen or anyone attending 
these classes. It is already paid for and 
is ready for anyone who wants to take 
advantage of it. It won’t cost anything 
and if you can get anything out of it, 
it certainly looks like you should avail 
yourselves of the opportunity. 

Mr. Fisuer: Is it absolutely necessary 
for the boy to be working at the trade in 
order to take up these classes? 

Mr. Harr: Yes. 

Mr. FisHer: How many apprentices 
are there in Fond du Lac? 


Mr. Hart: Seven, I believe. 

Mr. Fisuer: Are they actually em- 
ployed? 

Mr. Hart: They are supposed to be, 
yes. 


Mr. Fisner: I didn’t realize there 
were that many and I wanted to know 
if they took a regular course in the voca- 
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tional schools or if they had to take a 
painting course in preference to some 
other course? 

Mr. Harr: They are instructed in the 
painting trade if they wish to become 
apprentices or are apprentices. 

Mr. FisHer: They must be appren- 
tices for four years? 

Mr. Harr: I would not argue that 
point, but just as long as he is recognized 
as an apprentice. If that boy is work- 
ing for you as an apprentice—I do not 
understand that he has to be indentured 
under the State law. 

Mr. FisuHer: Is this boy in any way 
controlled by the union? 

Mr. Hart: Absolutely not. By no or- 
ganized labor or open shop and is abso- 
lutely free in every way, shape or form. 
There are a few things, gentlemen, that 
will not enter into this class—that is 
whether you belong to the union or not— 
whether you are Protestant or Catholic 
—or whatever your nationality may be 
or your color—that is not going to ef- 
fect you at all in entering these classes. 

Mr. FisHerR: The reason I asked that 
question is that there is a committee ap- 
pointed in Fond du Lac, with the Fond 
du Lac union to work in conjunction with 
the master painters regarding this ap- 
prenticeship affair. 

Mr. Ruopy: If Mr. Hart will pardon 
me—I didn’t think tke answer to the 
question regarding the cost of the schools 
complete—as I understand it fifty per 
cent. is paid by the Federal government— 
thirty per cent. by the State, and that 
leaves only twenty per cent. to be paid 
locally. You left the impression, I be- 
lieve, that the local school pays fifty per 
cent. 

Mr. Harr: Fifty per cent. is paid by 
the State and local board, but the local 
board only pays twenty per cent. of the 
fifty per cent. 

Mr. Hart: I would like to say right 
here gentlemen, that these schools of 
instruction which are for the benefit of 
the apprentice boy is for their benefit 
only and there is nothing so far as I 
know that will keep any instructions or 
any line of instructions from being fol- 
lowed out in these schools if you gentle- 
men would like to have that instruction 
for them. If you want to get together 
and have your educational committee 
formulate a concrete plan of education for 
the apprentice boy in your schools, I am 
sure that the State board would adopt it 
and have it carried out to the letter. It is 
It is for your 
benefit. I am in there as-a principal, 
but it is your school, and you can come 
in and make any suggestions one way 
or the other that will be beneficial to 
your school and I will be very glad at 
any time to have any suggestions along 
any lines. 


Mr. Elvers’ Paper 


“Recommendations as to Founda- 
tion Coating and Following Applica- 
tions to Secure Best Results in Wall 
Painting” was the subject of a paper 
read by Henry J. Elvers, of Sheboy- 
gan, which was as follows: 


HE most important thing, of course, 
is the condition and nature of the 
surface to be painted. There is a tre- 
mendous difference for instance between 
sand plaster and _ the hard surface 
plaster, as there is a difference between 
wood, plaster board, composition boards 
and paper. The surface to be painted is 
the main thing always. Its nature 
should be studied as carefully and thor- 
oughly as the material to be applied. 
We have the porous, absorbing, and 
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the non-porous, non-absorbing surfaces. 
Among the former are sand plaster, paper, 
and paper compositions, burlap (unpre- 
pared) ard fabrics of various’ kinds. 
And just as sure as the burlap needs a 
special preparation before being painted 
and decorated, just as sure does any 
other non-porous and non-absorbing sur- 
face need special attention. This is obvi- 
ous, and right here is where the painter’s 
individual experience, skill, intuition and 
knowledge counts for something, as it is 
not enough to use the most expensive 
filler or first coater, no nor is it suffi- 
cient to use any old slumps, but the 
proper substance in the right place is of 
the greatest value, regardless of cost. 

In this connection it may be well to 
remember that a first coat or priming 
coat may be the most expensive coat. If 
one makes a careful investigation of all 
cases gone wrong in painting, it will be 
found that at least eight out of every 
ten cases giving the painter grief are 
due to a faulty first coat. In painting, all 
the faults and shortcomings are laid at 
the door of the man and the material 
involved in the last coat, never consider- 
ing that the original first coat and the 
painter who applied this once upon a 
time is the guilty one. 

Therefore, the surface to be painted 
is the very first consideration and its 
exact nature should be fully determined 
before the priming coat can be _ pre- 
scribed. 

A porous surface, while it requires 
more material, being more absorbent, is 
apt to hold the paint better than a hard 
surface. This, because the surface has 
openings and erevices into which the 
paint can soak and anchor itself, tak- 
ing a firm grip. A rough-sawed fence 
board will hold the cheapest paint more 
firmly than would the carefully smooth- 
ened hardwood, the paint finding in the 
very roughness a chance to cling and 
clinch itself, that is why the common 
whitewash will hang on to the farmer’s 
fence and the trunk of trees while the 
same composition will wash off a smooth 
window pane at the first rain. 

Surfaces, like paper and paper com- 
positions, all kinds of woven fabrics and 
such like absorbing surfaces are never 
known to peel or blister, while again the 
hardest and smoothest surfaces are very 
apt to give trouble if not carefully 
handled. 

Knowing the exact nature of the sur- 
face is half of the battle in painting it. 
Its character is all important in de 
termining what should be applied. 


Why an undercoater at all? If the 
Hiffel Tower could have been built with- 
out a so-called foundation, it would have 
been a foolish extravaganve to build for 
it a foundation. And any architect will 
agree that the foundation must be 
planned and laid according to the height 
and the weight of the completed build- 
ing. In painting we build a finish for the 
wall or for the surface we paint, and 
each coat has its special merit or its mis- 
sion to perform, The undercoater is the 
foundation and the last coat puts on the 
finishing touches. One coat depends on 
the other and consequently the first coat 
is the more important as when this goes 
wrong the entire structure goes wrong, 
while, if the last coat is not satisfac- 
tory, this may be easily or at least more 
readily remedied than if the first coat 
causes the trouble. 

The under coat has three specific func- 
tions to perform. It should seep into 
the surface and anchor itself as well as 
all succeeding coats to it. This insures 
durability. It should stop suction in the 
surface, so as to give the succeeding 
coat a chance to dry out even. This in- 
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sures uniformity. And it should so far 
as is possible facilitate covering of the 
succeeding coat. 


For these reasons it should contain 
enough oil and good, sonest-to-goodness 
linseed oil at that. It should contain gum 
of a dependable character and it should 
contain a pigment that will bring the 
covering somewhere clive to the color of 
the intended last coat. When an under- 
coater fills these three wants, it may be 
called an ideal undercoater. 


A glue size would stop the suction, 
but it would hold neither itself nor the 
succeeding coats to the surface, unless 
protected from the atmosphere by some 
glossy oil paint or varnish. Nor would it 
in any manner facilitate covering, except 
by applying an extra coat with pigment. 


A straight oil paint would hold itself 
and succeeding coats to the wall, but it 
will not stop suction; but the succeed- 
ing coats would continue to seep into 
the surface, causing uneven blotches, di- 
version and variation for a first class 
appearance. And a flat paint, while it 
may cover, can not hold itself and suc- 
ceeding coats to the surface, nor does it 
stop suction but increases it a great deal. 

New walls should first be coated or 
primed with paint, not glued sized or any 
kind of water size used asa undercoater, 


as size is a poor substitute for paint. 


Size is a very unreliable foundation and 
should never be used except on. the 
very cheapest kind of work. 

AS we all know linseed oil is the foun- 
dation and life of all paints, therefore, 
the first coat or priming coat of a new 


“wall sheuld consist of a large quantity 


of linseed oil, in fact, if it is not a 
question of time or money I would say 
that there is no better primer than lin- 
seed_oil mixed with either white lead 
or a good grade of flat wall paint. This 
kind of a primer will penerate or anchor 
itself into the wall that we need not 
worry of the succeeding coats not ad- 
hering to it, but, in most instances, this 
kind of primer will require three addi- 
tional coats of lead and oil paint to pro- 
duce a solid, even job, either of full gloss 
onitiat: 

In most instances we are limited to 
time and money, therefore, we must look 
for a shorter cut to get the results that 
we are looking for and at the same time 
we must give reasonable service. 

There are all kinds of wall primers on 
the market, and I do believe that most 
of them are reliable. But beware of using 
cheap varnish sizes, that contain too 
much resin, nor is a gloss oil a satisfac- 
tory primer, as none of the foregoing will 
penetrate into the wall and give a per- 
manent base for succeeding coats to be 
applied over. All first coaters or primers 
that do not contain a certain amount of 
linseed oil and that do not seep or pene- 
trate into the wall are not a successful 
undercoater. 

But why must we use something be- 
sides linseed oil to produce the desired 
result? 

In the first place linseed oil is too 
slow a dryer in these modern times of 
ours (we are almost asked to paint a 
house over night so that the tenant 
might occupy it the next day. 

In the second place it does not produce 
a film hard enough to stop suction. 
Therefore, we must add something to our 
linseed oil paint to make it dry faster 
and at’ the same time dry harder so it 
will kill the necessary suction. 

What are we to add? We must add a 
gum or drying oil that will dry the lin- 
seed oil in less time and also produce 
a harder film. There are many drying 
oils or japans on the market that can 
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be used for this purpose, but in no case 
should a cheap dryer be used. 

In painting new walls it is not possi- 
ble for me‘to state just what kind of 
material to use and in what proportion 
to mix same. There being some spots 
on the wall more lime than on others, 
due to this uneven mixture, and, of 
course, where these spots occur the wall | 
is porous and spongy, and therefore re-_ 
quires more paint to fill up than the hard. 
surface of the well mixed and troweled. 
I have used the following formula for a. 
number of years and have had satis- 
factory results in most instances. . 

Use one-third linseed oil, one-third dry- 
ing oil and one-third pigment, either 
white lead or flat wall paint for a prim-_ 
ing coat. | 

For second. coater using two-thirds. 
flat wall paint and one-third linseed oil 
adding just a small amount of drying oil. | 

If each of the foregoing coats have had 
a reasonable time to dry in most or all 
of the suction should be stopped. | 

We are now ready to apply the third | 
coat of paint and, in most instances, this 
is the final or finish coat. If the wall is. 
to be a dull or flat finish, flat wall can 
be applied or white lead made flat with 
turpentine or flating oil can be used. If 
a gloss finish is desired it can be painted 
with oil paint. 

If so desired the wall is now ready 
to be glazed, mottled, or finished in any 
of our modern finishes. 

For, in this age of progress in all 
things, the painting and decorating trade 
also has advanced and the painter who 
has kept up with the times is the man 
who gets the work. 


Chairman Mautz, of the committee 
on the president’s address, reported 
that the recommendation that a nomi- 
nating committee should offer a ticket 
to the convention had been approved 
and with its final adoption by the con- 


vention President Yonk appointed the 


following delegates as members of the 
new committee: John H. Thomsen, 
chairman; B. F. Mautz, George 
Krause, Henry Elvers and J. Rhody. 


President Michaels Speaks 


International President Michaels. 
was called on and spoke, in part, as 
follows: 


17 gives me pleasure, gentlemen, to be: 

with you once again. I don’t know 
as any of you remember that I had the: 
pleasure of being at the Madison conyen- 
tion three or four years ago and I surely 
enjoyed that convention on account of 
the gathering that attended the conven- 
tion. I said to myself—sometime I am 
going to go back to that bunch, and so 
when I learned of this convention at 
Battle Creek, I began to figure out that 
I would have an invitation to come to 
Wisconsin and when I saw Brother Yonk 
at Battle Creek, he said, “We are hold- 
ing our convention next week in Mil- 
waukee.” I caid, “Yes, so I have noticed 
in the paper and I plan on going there 
with my wife.” They waited until July 
20 to send their invitation—they thought 
I wouldn’t get it, but in spite of that 
I am here. Then Mr. Riesing, the vice- 
president, figured on coming also and this. 
morning we had to step on it in order 
to get here and it looked to me as 
though Mr. Riesing tried to get me 
pinched to keep me away. I have found 
that I would like to be a big toad in a 
small puddle more than a small toad in 
a big puddle and I got-here in spite of 
everything ‘that was done to prevent it.. 
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you will all follow it. 
to work on 
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One of the things I want to speak about 
The International is now 
working on it. Heretofore, you and I 
haven't asked, What do you get out of 
the International? We are going to get 
up a code of ethics. We want that 
eode of ethics to be such that the mem- 
bership in the International will mean 
that every member of this association 
is a man who can.be depended on and 
is dealing with his dealers in the right 
way—that he is a real man. We know 
We are going 
the code of ethics at the 
International convention—and we hope 
to adopt it. We are going to have a 


timing and cost keeping system, which 


has been threshed over ever since this 
association was born and long before by 


the International association, but we 
must keep at it until we get it of more 
value than it is now. That the esti- 
mates may be more as they should be. 
Every man in this room has run against 
bidding and against estimates as low as 
twenty-five per cent. of the high. We 
are not the only ones who graft. I ac- 
cepted bids on a printing job once and 
the low man was twenty-five per cent. of 
the high. We are not the only ones. 


I will not talk about the trade school 
as you have that on your program. We 
all need painters. We must have them. 
I just had an interview with a gentle- 
man in the city and I prophesied to him 
that inside of ten years there would be 
lots of good, square, resident master 
painters in the business. I came to Wis- 


“consin to see you fellows and also to see 


this man with whom I just had the in- 
terview, and we must build up our as- 
sociation so that we can say not only to 
the dealers locally, but to the manufac- 
turers and the financiers what we want 
—not what they want. Thank you. 


Mr. Rising Talks 


President Yonk introduced Mr. Ris- 
ing as ‘Vice-President Rising of the 
International Association.” In his re- 
sponse Mr. Rising said: 


WOULD rather have been introduced 

as president of the State of Illinois 

Association, as a sort of sister and neigh- 
bor of the State of Wisconsin. 

You know the vice-president in any or- 
ganization is treading on very thin ice. 
He is on trial and consequently he has 
got to watch his step very carefully in 
what he says and does, providing he 
wants to be lifted up to the honorable po- 
sition of president. 


I want to apolgize to our worthy presi- 
dent for leading him into a bad situation 
in Waukegan—after we realized he wasn’t 
following us we stopped until he caught 


‘up, but what the trouble was I didn’t 


know until today—that some of the 
guardians of the road were seeing to it 
that he wasn’t going quite as fast as he 
could go. When he wants to get past he 
goes fast in anything he undertakes to do. 


He has told about one or two things 
that the International is working on and 
I don’t want to elaborate any further on 
that same question just now. Perhaps 
at some later date—I hope to be here to- 
morrow with you—I may have some- 


‘thing to say, when I get a litle more of 


your viewpoint. came up here to be edu- 
cated. I will say this for both the In- 


ternational an@ the State associations.: 


To my mind there is no school or college 
more valuable in education to us than 
these associations—and so I came up 
here to be educated and I am mighty 
happy to be here. I have just put in a 
couple of strenuous weeks and next week 
we have the Illinois State. convention 
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and from there to Missouri if my strength 
holds out and I want to say at this time, 
from what I have heard today I want 
to congratulate the State of Wisconsin 
master painters. It seemed to me when 
this vocational paper was read that Wis- 
consin has laid the foundation for voca- 
tional training second to none. The meat 
of the discussion and the way I got it 
was that the Industrial Commission 
wants you to want it and that your dif- 
ferent localities need the Industrial Com- 
mission. 

There was a question up here that there 
was a committee in some city, which was 
a committee of organized labor—vwell, 
what of it?—that shouldn’t make any 
difference just as long as that commit- 
tee is in unison with us about taking 
these boys into our profession. I would 
say it would be better if there was a 
joint committee—a trouble committee— 
to handle the profession in each locality. 
You can find a business man in your lo- 
cality to help direct this work. I got 
into a discussion at Battle Creek where 
there was a paper read on this question 
by some brother from the East. He was 
going to have a president and different 
members of the board meet every two 
weeks. I maintained it is up to the local 
association to work out this problem. It 
is up to the master painters. I heard 
something about the benefit the master 
painters would derive- from the appren- 
ticeship question and I feel that the pub- 
lic would be better benefited by the ap- 
prentice than th: painter. I might 
rather put it that the master painter is 
paying the bill and is willing to do it. 
That we are big enough citizens to do 
it and willing to do it. We have in our 
organization a firm in Chicago who have 
gone through that experience for the last 
few years and we have found that the 
first year that there isn’t a boy who 
has gone through our institution once, 
who gave us our $500 worth of work, but 
the next two years he would come to be 
of some value to us and at the end of 
the three years he would cost us very 
little except a lot of effort and care. 

It is a big, vital question and we could 
talk about it until tomorrow—but ladies 
and gentlemen, don’t lose track of this 
—don’t blame the industrial commission 
—don’t blame the school board—don’t 
blame the public—blame yourselves if 
your apprenticeship condition isn’t right 
—for you are the only ones to correct it. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take 
any more of your time, but I am so happy 
to meet you all here. I have learned 
something every minute I have been here 
—I am only a young man of fifty and 
I have more years to live before I be- 
come 100 and I have a lot to learn in 
that fifty years—I thank you. 


Wednesday Session 


The usual song singing opened the 
Wednesday business session. W. L. 
Pringle, gave a demonstration and talk 
on the use of Textone. President 
Yonk then introduced Past Interna- 
tional President Fred Dupke, who re- 
sponded as follows: 


O get right down to brass tacks, it 

seems to me that I have already done 
my share of talking in the past before 
the Wisconsin Association. It was in 
1904 when I became a member of the 
State Association and also the Interna- 
tional. There have been very few meet- 
ings that I have missed in that length of 
time. That is twenty years—twenty-one. 
Now, this will be. the twenty-first con- 
vention. I have attended about two-thirds 
of the International meetings in that 
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time and I am just lost if the convention 
time comes and I don’t find that I am 
able to attend. I think I went through 
the hardest experience last February, 
when I found that I was not able to at- 
tend the International Convention at Des 
Moines. I think there are few that I per- 
sonally missed anu I had a good many 
reasons for feeling that way. I don't 
know of any one that I think more of 
in the International Association than the 
man who is at the present time at the 
head of that association, our friend, Fred 
Michaels, and to think of missing a con- 
vention when I was quite sure he was 
going to be elected the head of that as- 
sociation for the coming year—to miss 
that convention hurt. And, in sitting 
here this morning at this convention, I 
have made a remark three or four times 
that I can’t conceive how any master 
painter in the State of Wisconsin can at- 
ford to miss this convention, when you 
see practical demonstrations like you 
have here this morning that would mean 
so much to the man in the small town, 
that means so much to the man in the 
large city—practical demonstration of 
new innovations in the painting business. 
And it has come to a point where I hope 
always to be one of you, but yet at the 
same time not in the practical sense of a 
master painter. 

I have rather dropped out of the con- 
tracting end of the game and I have 
launched into the other end. Time will 
tell whether I made the wise choice or 
not, and I am not going to say any more 


about it than just that much. But to stay 


away from this convention even though i 
found it extremely hard last night to 
think about leaving my business for a 
day, it just was impossible. I wasn’t 
able to get away until last night when 
I would like to have been here yesterday, 
and I didn’t get away from Beloit until 
6 o'clock, but I am going to be with you 
until after the session tomorrow morning 
and I am sure, gentlemen, that there is 
no one enjoys this any more than I do. 
I thank you. 


On the suggestion of the president, 
the convention voted to make Mr. 


Dupke a life member of the Wisconsin 
Association. 


The Partial Payment Plan 


The partial payment plan _ for 
financing painting contracts was pre- 
sented by P. W. Ruppert, an associate 
member of Milwaukee, who urged its 
adoption by the craft. A lively dis- 
cussion followed. The following 
resolution was offered and, after being 
passed upon by the committee on reso- 
lutions, was adopted by the associa- 
tion: 

Whereas, It is economically sound 
for a property owner to buy paint 
and varnish for the protection of his 
property by the same methods of 
financing which is used by a large 
majority of property owners in the 
purchasing of property; 

Whereas, The time payment plan 
as developed by the Save the Sur- 
face campaign is needed to help the 
paint and varnish industry serve a 
potential market estimated to rep- 
resent 80 per cent. of the total possi- 
ble paint and varnish market; 

Whereas, The partial payment plan 
will stimulate the sale of paint and 
varnish by making these products 
available to property owners who 
could not afford to buy them by any 
other method; 
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Resolved, By this conference that 
the installment plan for painting be 
endorsed; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this convention urge 
all members to bring this plant to 
the attention of property owners. 


The nominating committee through 
Chairman Thomsen, reported the 
nomination of the ticket which was 
elected by vote of the convention and 
appears in a preceding column. 


The Last Day 


The last morning’s session opened 
with a demonstration and talk on in- 
terior wall decoration, by E, E. Malm, 
of the Economy White Lead Com- 
pany. He was followed by R. L. Hal- 
lett, of the National Lead Company, 
who presented the following paper on 
the subject, “Quality”: 


HE development of a great nation if 
it is to be complete and permanent, 
must follow many lines of progress; ma- 
terial, educational, literary, scientific, re- 
ligious. Satisfactory development and 
ultimate attainment of the desired posi- 
tion of first place among the great civil- 
ized nations of the world requires prog- 
ress along all these lines, accompanied by 
continued accomplishment which can be 
secured only when the effort expanded is 
of the highest quality. 

This much to be desired development 
obviously depends on certain perform- 
ances, and it is not sufficient to execute 
any particular task in a manner which 
will barely permit it to be called com- 
pleted, for such execution never accom- 
plished anything but mediocre results, 
and the great heights of success and lead- 
ership are impossible unless the effort 
expended is of the highest quality, which 
can be dictated by integrity, honesty of 
purpose and a superlative determination 
to be satisfied with nothing less than per- 
fection. When effort of this quality is 
exerted the undertaking is almost sure to 
succeed, and not only will the immediate 
results be satisfactory to all concerned, 
but the finished work will become part of 
the solid foundation of the nation, and 
will be a perpetual monument to those re- 
sponsible for it. 

This line of thought applies to all of 
the activities of our lives, whether they 
be mechanical or intellectual, and the 
quality of effort is just as important in 
erecting a perfect structure as it is in 
administering governmental control or 
conducting important scientific research. 
The mass of public opinion is so strongly 
in favor of quality at all times and in all 
things that the incentive for quality ac- 
complishment is always present, and is 
often so strong that it cannot be resisted 
eiher consciously or unconsciously. 

In mechanical work the question of qual- 
ity involves not only the original concep- 
tion and expert design, but to an even 
greater extent the materials and work- 
manship which enter into the actual exe- 
cution of the work itself. We have 
reached a stage of development where 
many things are well understood, as the 
result of extensively practical experience 
and scientific knowledge, and today the 
architects, engineers and building trades 
have at their disposal, materials, machin- 
ery, tools and supplies of the highest 
quality, and most excellently suited to the 
purposes for which they are used. 

No one would for a moment question 
the desirability of using the best struc- 
tural materials in erecting a structure of 
any kind, and this statement, of course, 
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applies to all the structural materials, in- 
cluding lumber and metal, masonry, con- 
crete and plaster and, what is of more 
immediate interest to us, also including 
the preservative and decorative coatings 
which are applied to the finished struc- 
ture and on which, to a large extent, de- 
pend the permanence of the structure and 
its continued fine appearance, 

We will all grant that there should be 
no such thing as paint of poor quality 
and that, with our fairly exact knowl- 
edge of paint materials, those which are 
known to be inferior should be rejected 
by all who have any part in the planning 
or execution of painting work. This con- 
ception is a broad one and must be judic- 
iously applied because, of course, some 
products, which would be considered of 
poor quality for one purpose, have certain 
characteristics which make them excel- 
lently suited for other purposes. The 
point which we would convey is that the 
quality of materials and workmanship, 
which is such an important factor in suc- 
cessful and permanent building accom- 
plishment, can be readily determined 
with our present knowledge, and we 
should not permit the use of materials or 
workmanship of inferior quality. 

The workmanship is fully as important 
as the materials themselves, and from an 
economic standpoint may be even more 
important because the cost of the labor 
is usually far greater than the cost of 
the materials used in any given under- 
taking. Wages, the principal item in labor 
cost, differ somewhat in different parts of 
the country, but generally speaking, the 
labor cost in connection with any paint- 
ing job will be from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the total cost of the job. 

We all realize that frequently materials 
are used in painting work which are not 
at all suitable for use in paint, and should 
not enter into any paint mixtures, but 
while painting work suffers somewhat 
from the use of such materials, it seems 
probable that poor painting results are 
more often due to the use of paint mate- 
rials which might be satisfactory for one 
purpose, but which are used for other 
purposes for which they are not suited, 
and where they do not give satisfactory 
results, 

As examples of materials which are not 
suitable for use in paint, because of cer- 
tain characteristics, which would mate- 
rially injure paint mixtures to which they 
are added, we might mention such sub- 
stances as water, non-volatile petroleum 
oils, non-drying oils in general, alkali 
compounds and a number of others. We 
all realize the harmful effect of water in 
paint, the poor results caused by the use 
of non-volatile petroleum oils or other 
oils which do not dry, and the troubles 
due to the use of alkali compounds which 
act on the paint oils and greatly injure 
the paint films, but the injurious proper- 
ties of these substances are well known, 
and today they probably are not used to 
any great extent unless it may be in the 
cheapest grades of paint. 

Paint materials, which are valuable for 
some purposes, but which are quite un- 
suited to others, are much more com- 
mon. Certain quick-drying rubbing var- 
nishes are excellent for some woodwork 
finishing, but are not tough enough to be 
used on floors, and are not durable enough 
for outside exposure. Linseed oil, the 
best exterior vehicle, is unsuited for mak- 
ing interior gloss finishes because of its 
tendency to turn yellow, Lithopone is not 
satisfactory for use in exterior paints be- 
cause some of its constituents are rapid- 
ly changed to water soluble compounds 
when paint films containing lithopone are 
exposed to the weather. Some of the 
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white pigments other than white lead | 
tend to react with the paint oil vehicles, 
and when used in large amount in exte- 
rior paints are sometimes the (direct 
cause of cracking and scaling of the paint, 
Many other illustrations could be given, 
but these are sufficient to show that ma- 
terials, which may be valuable for certain 
purposes, do not give good results when 
used for other purposes for which they 
are not suited. a" 
Great harm also results from the sub- 
stitution of materials of poor quality, 
where those of better quality should be 
used and the slighting of work through 
improper preparation of the surface, the 
use of an insufficient number of coats 
paint or inferior workmanship. We, of 
course, do not mean that all woodwork 
should receive a coach job or that every 
ceiling and wall should be finished with 
gold leaf or satin brocade, but we do 
know that for each contemplated joh 
there are materials and workmanship best — 
suited to the purpose, and I am sure we 
will all agree that when we know the 
best practice we should follow it, 7 
There will always be some work in 
which price is the dominating influence, 
but in such cases let us be honest with 
each other as well as with ourselves, and 
admit that we are sacrificing quality to 
price without attempting to justify such — 
action by any representation that the 
practice, which we know to be inferior, 
will really give as good results. For ex- 
ample, there may be times when for 
financial reasons, it is impossible to apply 
three coats of paint to a surface of a 
new building and, as a matter of expe- 
diency only, two coats are used, We do, 
of course, realize that two coats of paint 
are not as good as three coats, and we 
also realize that we do not even get the 
full value of the money expended for the 
two coat job because, if three coats are 
applied, the additional expense for the 
third coat will be more than returned by 
the increased durability and the all- 
round satisfaction of the three coat job. 
A similar statement applies to the use of 
one coat in place of two for repainting 
over old paint. | 
The use of an insufficient number of — 
coats of paint often seems justified from 
the standpoint of economy, but such econ- 
omy is misleading because it affects first 
cost only, and in the permanent upkeep 
of the building ultimate economy will re- 
sult from the use of the proper number 
of coats each time the building is painted. 
The use of substitute materials in mak- — 
ing paint is even more harmful than 
slighting the number of coats because two 
coats of good paint will give fair protec- 
tion to the surface painted, but even three 
coats of paint, if made with substitute 
materials, are liable to fail within a com- 
paratively short time, The difference in 
cost between pure linseed oil and the sub- 
stitute paint oils, the difference in cost — 
between white lead and the other white 
pigments which might be used in place ~ 
of it, and the difference in cost between ~ 
pure turpentine and adulterated turpen-- 
tine are so small that even the apparent ; 
first cost economy resulting from the use — 
of such substitute materials is not great — 
and the unsatisfactory results, the early — 
necessity for repainting and the work re- ‘a 
quired to put the old surface in proper — 
condition to receive the new paint make ~ 
the final upkeep cost of painting the prop- 2 
erty very high, ] 
It might!) seem off-hand that a paint 
which costs a dollar and a half a gallon 
has given satisfactory service if, when 
applied to the exterior of a building, it — 
lasts half as long as a paint which costs 
three dollars a gallon, but on further 
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sonsideration we see that with the labor 
cost’ such a large proportion of the total 
cost, this comparison is far from correct, 
Consider, for instance, a paint job the 


$66 labor cost and $34 paint material cost. 
If we use paint costing half as much the 
paint material cost would be reduced to 
$17, the labor cost would remain $66, and 
the total cost would be $83. In other 
words, by using paint costing half as 
much we have reduced the total cost from 
$100 to only $83, and instead of lasting 
only half as long the cheaper paint must 
last over four-fifths as long (83 percent) 
to give comparative service correspond- 
ing to the cost of the work. 


_ Needless to say, a paint which sells 
for half the price of another paint hard- 
_ ly ever gives anything like four-fifths the 
service of the better paint. If the cheap- 
er paint lasts only half as long, which 
would be in proportion to its price, the 
total cost should be but $50, and as the 
cost is $83 it will be seen that there is an 
actual loss of $33 due to the use of the 
cheaper paint, This loss is practically 
equal to.the total cost of the paint ma- 
terials used which shows that for equal 
service cost a paint which lasts only half 
as long as another paint, could be used 
by the painter only when he could obtain 
it for nothing. If the labor cost is much 
greater than two-thirds of the total cost 
the job will show a comparative loss even 
if the painter obtains the paint at no 
cost whatever, and to come out even he 
should actually be paid for using the 
cheaper paint, 

here is also the further consideration 
that, aside from the length of time the 
paint will last, the surface left by the 
cheaper paint is almost always in bad 
condition and requires extra expense to 
put it in shape for repainting. 

It is legitimate and fair that the prop- 
erty owner should pay for first-class ma- 
terials and workmanship for any paint 
_ job, but it is neither legitimate nor fair 
that before the new painting is even start- 
ed, he should be taxed an additional 
amount to put the old surface in good 
- condition just because substitute mate- 
rials were used in the old paint. Even 
with considerable additional expenditure 
for preparing the old paint surface it is 
often impossible to secure a satisfactory 
appearance with the new paint if the 
paint previously used as scaled badly be- 
cause of the substitute materials used 
in it. 

It is hardly possible to consider the 
question of quality without also consider- 
ing quantity and the influence which qual- 
ity has on quantity accomplishment, From 
one point of view it may seem that qual- 
ity and quantity are opposite and that 
quantity is often sacrificed when quality 
_ receives dominant consideration. As an 
example, we might mention substitute 
- paint materials, for substitute paint ma- 
terials and paint materials of poor qual- 
ity are almost invariably cheaper than 
those of good quality, and for that reason 
the same expenditure of money will pur- 
_ chase more of the poor quality materials, 
and the result will be an apparent lower 
- cost of the work in which the materials 
of poor quality are used. This comparison 
_ applies to the number of coats and to the 

workmanship, as well as to the quality of 
the materials themselves, as, of course, 
two coats of paint do not cost as much as 
three coats of paint, and if the workman- 
ship is slighted and the paint is spread 
more rapidly the result will be a some- 
what lower first cost. 
_ In many cases it is probably true that 
‘quantity will be reduced by strict adher- 
ence to quality in materials, 
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methods and workmanship, but this con- 
clusion is probably less often true in the 
case of materials than in the case of 
workmanship, because very often paint 
materials of better quality have such su- 
perior characteristics and are so care- 
fully made that they are more easily ap- 
plied, and will actually go further and 
permit the execution of more work than 
is possible if substitute materials or ma- 
terials of poor quality are used. 

Even if quantity accomplishment is re- 
duced by adherence to quality the result- 
ing apparent loss in economy is in first 
cost economy only which, unfortunately, 
is the aspect so often emphasized, and 
when we consider final economy in the 
continued upkeep of a building we all 
realize that painting work in which ma- 
terials, painting practice and workman- 
ship are of the highest quality will last 
so much longer than painting work not 
executed in this way that the ultimate 
economy is all in favor of the high qual- 
ity work. 

If we ignore the economic aspect en- 
tirely we are even more forcefully con- 
vinced that only materials and workman- 
ship of the best quality should be used 
because a true artist or a true artisan 
would not tolerate anything less perfect 
than the best. 

The American nation has been very 
successful and its success has been built 
not entirely on resourcefulness, energy 


and pioneer development, because honest: 


endeavor and high quality of our work 
has always been one of our national char- 
acteristics. 

We are all proud of the fact that our 
standards in the past have been high, that 


our standards at present are high, and - 


the future of the painting industry will 
not suffer if we maintain the traditions 
which have placed it wheré it is today, 


Save the Surface 
The work of the Save the Surface 
campaign was presented by J. W. 
Kelly, as follows: 


T was very gracious of you to ask me 
to address you on the subject of 
Save the Surface. Assuredly this is ap- 
preciated. Your request for this subject 
indicates a lively interest in the move- 
ment and a stride forward in the progress 
you are making. Your organization is a 
most commendable one and the principles 
and policies it stands for are basically 
sound, so that success must necessarily 
follow. It has always been a pleasure to 
have attended your convention in the past 
and I am happy to be with you today. 
Let us briefly review the Save the Sur- 
face movement and this will enable us 
to get a more comprehensive idea of what 
it is, what it does, and what it stands 
for. About six years ago this movement 
—a co-operative advertising plan—was 
first launched. The slogan, “Save the 
Surface and You Save All,” was only 
faintly understood then, but today the 
nation has accepted it as the most truth- 
ful statement ever presented to them, It 
is the appealing influence of this state- 
ment that has caused or helped to cause 
an increase in the consumption of paint 
and varnish, keeping painters busy ap- 
plying it. It is the aavice rendered to the 
public, as a public benefit, to conserve the 
property which is the wealth that toil 
and effort has produced. It is the fur- 
ther advice to the public that wealth 
depends as much on protection as it does 
on production and that it must be held 
intact both ways—when it is produced 
it must be protected—and this means 
Save the Surface and you save all. This 
is about the substance of the national 
campaign of advertising. 
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Rust, rot and decay breaks down that 
which is built up by man. Nature takes 
care of and protects its kind in nature. 
When man’s hands and intellect changes 
a giant tree into building material, 
boards, rafters, ete——the bark which pro- 


_tects the tree from heat, cold winds and ~ 


rains, is taken off—the axe and saw cuts 
through the roots which are vital parts 
that supplies nourishment to the tree, 
so that rot and decay is the result after 
a given period of time. Man must then 
come to the rescue. He must paint or 
varnish that wood to keep it from de- 
cay. The same can be said about the 
iron ore found in the earth if lett there 
it will not rust and decay, but it will 
grow and go on for thousands of years 
without man’s protection, but when it 
is turned into steel and iron—and put 
into buildings it must be protected or 
rust and ruin will soon destroy it. Does 
the public know all these things? Yes, 
it does, but it is not thoroughly awak- 
ened to the facts and it is the function 
of the Save the Surface campaign to 
bring more vividly to the minds of all 


_the people the absolute necessity of sur- 


face protection as a means of wealth con- 
servation, which it does monthly in thé 
leading magazines of the nation. Mil- 
lions of eyes have seen these adds and 
millions of minds have received the mes- 
sage of Save the Surface and you save all. 
How many have used it or will use it de- 
pends on the activities and efforts on 
the part of those engaged in the paint 
and varnish industry and this emphatical- 
ly includes the master painter. 


The Save the Surface campaign has 
no products to sell except surface pro- 
tection and a desire on the part of the 
public to use more paint and varnish as 
an economic factor in the conservation 
of property, and as it has been shown 
only twenty-five per cent. of the stand- 
ing property is protected with paint and 
varnish. Its principle aim is to develop 
the 75 per cent. unpainted and unvar- 
nished property into a developed busi- 
ness. It has also been shown that fifty 
per cent. of all the standing property 
is protected by insurance. Think of it, 
and only twenty-five per cent. protected 
with paint. Visualize in your minds the 
tremendous field there is for operation in 
the painting business. In the face of all 
this there has been a steady increase in 
the use of paint and varnish in the past 
six years and there will be an increase 


- in the years to come. 


How are we going to do it? This might 


be considered only a natural question to . 


ask and the answer is in your hands— 
co-operate with the Save the Surface 
campaign in putting on dull season 
drives—lengthen the painting - season, 
and educate more men in the trade of 
painting and decorating. 

The painting business has always been 
looked upon as a seasonal business—that 
it can be carried on only in certain 
months of the year. Therefore, the most 
important step is to make the painting 
business a twelve-month business instead 
of four or five. The Save the Surface 
campaign is working hard endeavoring to 
convince the public that painting can be 
done inside as well in winter as in 
spring or summer. During the winter 
months the advertising is on “Do Your 
Painting Now.’ They advise master 
painters with the aid of the Save the 
Surface salesmen’s clubs, and _ other 
clubs to put on a campaign of adver- 
tising in “dull seasons.” 

Link yourselves up closely as in- 
dividuals and as an association with the 
Save the Surface movement. Use the 
Save the Surface “cuts” whenever you 
can and in making a sale of your service. 
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appeal to your clients in the terms of 
surface protection. 

The Save the Surface movement is en- 
deavoring to smoothen out the common 
problems of every one in the paint and 
varnish industry, and as the master 
painter is an important unit in the indus- 
try it is their desire and objective to do 
all in their power to further his inter- 
est and safeguard his welfare. I know 
that the Save the Surface salesmen of 
Wisconsin always stand ready and will- 
ing to assist in putting on “dull season 
drives” and help to lengthen the painting 
season. 

There is just one more thing I want 
to say, and that is, when the 1926 con- 
vention is held, I hope that each mem- 
ber of this association will have joined 
wholeheartedly this great activity and 
become an enthusiastic Save the Surface 
worker, and I hope still further that he 
will enjoy the prosperity that will follow 
the gospel truth of “Save the Surface 
and You Save All.” 


The report of the committee on the 
president’s address approved the hold- 
.ing of two Executive Board meetings 
during the year, the payment of fifty 
cents per capita to the International 
Association, the adoption of a crest or 
insignia, the subscription of fifty dol- 
lars a year to the National Clean-up 
and Paint-up campaign, and these rec- 
ommendations were adopted by the 
convention. 

A resolution from the Milwaukee 
Association asking that the State or- 
ganization go on record as favoring 
the holding of the 1927 International 
convention in Milwaukee was adopted. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
Fred Runte, of Milwaukee, for his 
efforts in making the convention its 
large success. The Milwaukee Paint 
and Varnish club was also thanked by 
the convention. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled by Past State President George 
Thomsen whereupon the convention 
adjourned to meet in Racine in 1926. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held in the 
badger room of the Hotel Wisconsin, 
450 master painters, manufacturers, 
jobbers, salesmen and their ladies be- 
ing seated in the large, spacious ban- 
quet room. 

Music was furnished by the Wis- 
consin Hotel orchestra. Wm. M. Lin- 
nell, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, acted as toastmaster, with 
Fred Runte. The speaker of the 
evening was Leo F. Nohl, of Mil- 
waukee. 

International President F. M. 
Michael and International Vice-Presi- 
dent J. P. Rising responded briefly, 
after being called on, as did President 
John C. Yonk, of the Wisconsin State 
Association and others. 


William P. McPhee, of McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity company, paints, Denver, re- 
cently was elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Alumni associa- 
tion, and an honorary member of the 
first baseball team which represented 
Notre Dame on the athletic fields. 
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WALLPAPER: PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By Richard E. Thibaut | 


An address delivered at the New Jersey Convention 


OW wall paper accommodates 
H itself to the life of a people 


is a very interesting study to 
those of us who came in daily con- 
tact with the commodity and its users. 
The trouble back of most of our 
failures in making or distributing or 
using thin commodity is our lack of 
vision. In the early struggles of the 
business the verdict was that a paper 
was good or bad, without having gone 
very far into an analysis of what was 
the matter with it, if anything, or 
whether the matter was really with 
ourselves, because we didn’t visualize 
what might be done with it. 

We must have an ideal to go ahead 
with a business, if it be worth preserv- 
ing and expanding. To this end re- 
sources must be conserved. This busi- 
ness must be kept in its present state, 
cr else developed to what it should be. 
That there has been no great develop- 
ment in the past has been due to a 
lack of money. It is not a large in- 
dustry, nor never has been. 

Why has wall paper come through 
from China, through Central Europe 
and finally to the United States? 
Aside from the fact that it is so dec- 
orative, wall paper’s real claim to the 
regard of the public is the fact that 
it gives so.much for so little. A 
woman can have a room transformed 
in a few hours for the least money. 
If properly applied it is a beautiful 
product. But it must have skilled me- 
chanics. It cannot be creditably put 
on by slop-artists. We cannot go to 
the public and say: “Hang it your- 
selves.” I have seen thousands of 
examples of that kind of work that 
were simply horrible. 


E need better decorators. The 
public demand that of us and 
it is up to everybody connected with 
the industry, from the manufacturer 
all along the line, to provide better 
and more intelligent talent to put the 
paper on the wall properly and taste- 
fully. This new application of our 
responsibilities to one another and to 
the public means a new comprehension 
of the function of wall paper in the 
house. It formerly meant the dis- 
tribution of merchandise like so much 
sugar. It now means the giving of 
the right pattern of wall paper for the 
proposed position that it is to occupy. 
Less and less the element of chance 
is to be figured with; more and more 
the correct distribution is becoming 
an exact science of merchandising. 
Out of 30,000 sales of wall paper 
we had fifty-four complaints. These 
were boiled down to seven cases of 
faulty production. In the lower 
grades 6,000 rolls a day are made on 
a machine. 


It shows what a really . 


\ 
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small percentage of this huge pro- 
duction is faulty. Of course, that 
doesn’t mean all the complaints that 
we receive, but I am now referring to’ 
those that can properly be traced to| 
the goods. | 
Certain new standards are being in- 
sited upon by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. The mills that make the 
hanging stock also make news print. 
In the war period and directly follow-. 
ing it the demand for newsprint was 
so great that the paper mills were able. 
to do about as they liked. They knew 
they could sell all they could make to 
the publishers, so they acted as if they, 
were rendering a sort of favor to the 
wall paper manufacturer to let him 
have any hanging stock at all. It was, 
largely a case of take what they could 
get. That meant a lot of poor paper 
on which to print their patterns. Then, 
followed a period of many complaints 
of imperfect wall paper, due often to 
poor stock. That reason for criticism 
is over and now the wall paper manu- 
facturers and raw stock manufac-. 
turers are co-opetating in a sincere ef- 
fort to make their products as nearly 
perfect a& it is possible to do. 


MARKED advance has been 

made in the stability of colors. 
It has always been a question in my 
mind why it has not been possible to 
make wall paper colors practically sun- 
fast. A great forward step has lat- 
terly been made in this particular and 
I think that it is going to mean much 
in increasing sales. 

Of the economies that are to take 
place the most important one is the 
checking of putting bad stuff on the 
market. If a woman buys a 10-cent 
article in a store of that type and it is 
lost or broken within an hour, she 
says: “Well, it only costs 10 cents,” 
and lets it go at that. But if she pays 
only a small price for her wall paper 
and that goes wrong she doesn’t treat 
the matter so lightly. To her it is 
much more serious. It is to prevent 
the recurrence of these annoyances 
and losses that many minds in the wall 
paper industry are now concentrated. 

If we accomplish one half of our 
aspirations in the next two years it 
will be the greatest thing that has ever 
occurred in the wall paper business. 
I have always had a notion that the 
people of America should have the 
finest homes in the world. Our people 
are better off than any other and we 
should make this provision for them. 
If we can do it there is no question 
about their happiness. This can be 
done by what you gentlemen perform. 
and what we hope to perform. I be- 
lieve that this plan wi!l lead us on to 
what we are trying to accomplish. 


a 
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14th Missouri-Kansas Convention 


Successful Meeting Held in Columbia, Missouri, with a Large Attendance and [nter- 


esting Program—Edward Spangenberger Elected President for the Coming 
Year—St. Louis Selected for 1926 


ventions in the fourteen-year 

history of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas Association of Master Painters 
and Decorators was held in Columbia, 
Missouri, August 10, 11 and 12. The 
business sessions were held in the con- 
vention hall of the Daniel Boone Tav- 
ern. President J. H. Thaden, of At- 
chison, Kansas, presided. 

The program set a high standard in 
the excellence of the various addresses 
given and papers read, as well as for 
the constructive discussions that fol- 
lowed. The reports of the officers 
showed that the association is in a 
good financial conditio... Plans were 
considered for an increased member- 
ship in the two States which are joined 
in the organization. 

Edward Spangenberger, of Wichita, 
Kansas, was elected president for the 
coming year; and Dan W. Brown, of 
Nickerson, Kansas, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. It was voted to 
hold the 1926 convention in St. Louis. 


The Opening Session 
HE first session of the convention 
was called to order Monday 
morning at 10.30 o’clock by President 
Thaden. The Rev. Marvin T. Haw, 
pastor of the Broadway Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Columbia, of- 
fered the invocation. President Boyle 
G. Clark, of the Columbia Commer- 
cial Club, welcomed the association, 
and Vice-President Spangenberger re- 
sponded. 
President Thaden presented his an- 
nual message, which was as follows: 


Y OU are all welcome to the four- 


O NE of the most successful con- 


teenth annual convention of 

the Missouri-Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators now assembled in this beauti- 
ful city of Columbia, Missouri, and 
hope we will profit by the discussions 
of the program numbers which the 
committee has taken great pains in 
working out for us. 

I am pleased to report our associa- 
tion had a good representation at the 
International convention at Des 
Moines, last February, and our Inter- 
national Executive Board member at- 
tended the International Board meet- 
ing at Battle Creek, Michigan, last 
month and hope some of the en- 
thusiasm of our International officers 
will be passed down to our association 
and I again earnestly recommend that 


Missouri-Kansas Names 
Officers for Coming Year 


At 14th Annual Convention 


President 

EDWARD SPANGENBERGER, 

Wichita, Kansas 
Vice-President 

TLeINL CHO LS ae aice: St. Louis, Missouri 

Secretary-Treasurer 
DAN W. BROWN.....Nickerson, Kansas 

Executive Board Members 


VEeAC IE WETS OIN Re pecetcrene ote Abilene, Kansas 
G J. ROLFE.........Cameron, Missouri 
AUG MSTARMANN. o:. =. St. Joseph, Mo. 
MAX REIDEL....Kansas City, Missouri 
J. E. COULSON.........Wichita, Kansas 
W. C. LOOMIS...... St. Louis, Missouri 
CAPA TUN te cr aeatcra ices ere Topeka, Kansas 
HY AR BANIKISCE S giecsbeperes Fairview, Kansas 
FRANK F. KEY..... Hannibal, Missouri 
J. Q@. SMITHERS. .Kansas City, Missouri 
Trustee 
I. W. McGRATH..Kansas City, Missouri 


International Board Member 


al oped eed EL ACD EON oreo e's Atchison, Kansas 
International Convention Delegates 
AUG. WENDT.......St. Louis, Missouri 


EDWARD SPANGENBERGER, 
Wichita, Kansas 
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at least the railroad fare be allowed 
our International Executive Board 
member by this association. 

The International finds like a num- 
ber of the State associations that the 
small per capita income is inadequate 
to meet their expenses and at the Des 
Moines International convention quite 
a number of the State associations vol- 
untarily pledged and some paid an ad- 
ditional fifty cents per capita. Our 
secretary-treasurer’s report will give 
us the information where we can 
do likewise. The associate members 
dues in the International have also 
been increased fifty per cent. 

The Partial Payment Plan so widely 
advertised this season has its merits 
with a certain class of customers, 
therefore, can be used or abused as the 
case may be and hope for a thorough 
discussion of the same when this sub- 
ject on the program is reached. 

I again heartily recommend the re- 
newal of the club rate subscription 
with some painters magazine. 

I hope we can devise some ways and 
means whereby we can put on a more 


forceful and thorough campaign for 
members and to place before the pub- 
lic the necessity of making ours an 
all year business. So let us all try 
to be promptly on time at the open- 
ing of the business sessions and freely 
discuss all matters up for discussion. 
I wish to extend my thanks to the 
members of the Executive Board, the 
Associate members, the Chanticleer 
Club and all who helped make this 


‘convention a success. 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Brown made the follow- 
ing annual report of the affairs of 
that office, as follows: 


EFORE entering into the main part 
B of this report, may I be permitted 
to say by way of introduction, that 
your secretary regrets very much that be- 
cause of certain personal conditions dur- 
ing the first part of the year, following 
our last year’s convention, it was impos- 
sible for him not to neglect the affairs 
of this association, There is no doubt 
it was an inconvenience to many of you, 
but I feel sure that under similar condi- 
tions you would all have done the same 
thing that I did, I am not here to at- 
tempt to make any excuses nor apologies 
for this seeming inattention. 

In the printed booklet containing the 
program for this year’s convention, there 
was printed, by error on the part of the 
printer, a list of the members, This 
was not supposed to have been printed, 


but on account of conditions that arose 


it was impossible to correct this error be- 
cause of time. This association is not 
paying anything for the printing of this 
page, and immediately following this 
convention there will be printed a correct- 
ed list of the members which shall be 
mailed with a statement to all members 
and advertisers in this program. 

It seems to me that those immortal 
words of that old patriot in the concep- 
tion of this great American nation, 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” ap- 
propriately applies to the men engaged in 
our line of business throughout the coun- 
try at this time. 

From reports it would seem that bus- 
iness conditions have not returned to nor- 
mal yet, and that we are noticing this in 
our business also. However, most of those 
whom I have asked regarding this mat- 
ter, feel that there is a slight improve- 
ment over last year. Never has there 
been a time when it was more necessary 
for us to study our business, and also con- 
duct it in such a way as to receive the 
greatest benefit therefrom. 

Our membership was somewhat small- 
er last year than the previous year. This 
has been caused not by dropping out of 
individual members, but by reduction in 
the membership of most local associ- 
ations. Your secretary feels that had he 
been able to put over the campaign for 
membership, that he had outlined, ths? 
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would have been a substantial increase. At 
the present time there seems to be a 
stimulated interest in the association. 

It seems that several of the members 
during the past. year have failed to re- 
ceive their magazines. It is true that I 
was not able to check the mailing list un- 
til about the first of the year, but from 
that time on there was no reason at all 
why every member should not have re- 
ceived his magazine. Some of the offi- 
cers discussed this and feel there is only 
one thing they can do and that is to re- 
fund to those individuals who failed to 
receive the magazine, the amount of the 
circulation price. 

Your secretary-treasurer’ is pleased to 
report an improvement in the financial 
affairs of the association. It is not his 
duty to make a detailed financial report, 
and he does not intend to do so, but he 
does desire to call your attention to a few 
things in this connection, Last year, 
when he started to make arrangements 
for the convention, we started a balance 
on hand of $54.54, and the Executive 
Board members had advanced in the way 
of a loan, $165. So we really were in 
the red, This loan has been repaid, and 
this year we started in with a balance of 
$170.85, with the increased dues of $5. It 
will soon be possible to get the financial 
affairs of the organization in such a 
condition that we shall be able to really 
do something. 

There is the matter of co-operation on 
the part of all of our membership. There 
shall never be a time when we shall all 
be able to see everything in the same 
light. There will possibly never be a 
time when we will not feel that our broth- 
er master painters have not occa- 
sionally taken advantage of us in some 
cases of competition in business. But 
after all, we must recognize the matter of 
co-operation and the necessity not only 
of studying the business methods that 
shall advance us to a better standard, but 
that we must ever keep studying the 
methods used in our profession. In the 
minds of the public must be created a 
greater respect for the ability of the pro- 
fession. We meet. to study cur associ- 
ation in all details so that we may be- 
come absolutely familiar with it. 


There is great need of a complete re- | 


Vision of the constitution and by-laws of 
the association, We fail to recognize the 
need of many changes, sometimes, until 
Some questions come up, which should 
have been clearly defined in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Then when we find 
that they are not here, we see the need 
the revision so that it will be Possible 
for the officers to conduct the affairs of 
the organization. Your secretary has 
Zone over this carefully, also checked it 
up to the Executive Board meeting of 
last February, and as you will recollect in 
the minutes they recommended this re- 
vision. 

Your secretary urges the appointment 
of a committee to do this presenting to 
this convention here represented, the re- 


ee constitution and by-laws for adop- 
ion. 


The Partial Payment Plan 

The partial payment plan was pre- 
sented at the opening of the afternoon 
session by Don L. Morton, represent- 
ing the Eagle-Picher Company at Kan- 
sas City, and was followed by a dis- 
cussion of the members. ‘ 

“This question that I am going to 
talk on this afternoon has been dis- 
cussed and cussed, boosted and the op- 
posite,” said Mr. Morton. “I am 
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not here to boost it or condemn it, but 
merely to try to present to you some 
facts and to secure an expression from 
you, regarding this plan. The cam- 
paign has met with successes in some 
places and otherwise, in others. 

“Time payment, I believe, wou'd be 
successful, if handled in the right 
way. You will find some cities in 
which it is a success. According to 
some records I have, about seventy 
per cent. of the business is done on 
time basis, thirty per cent. on thirty 
to sixty days’ notice, and ten per cent. 
on cash. I doubt whether you can 
work all three of them out success- 
fully. I have some statistics showing 
what they have been able to do with 
the time payment system, what some 
say, that have tried it. Question- 
naires were sent out on which the 
follow:ng questions were asked. Re- 
plies are also stated here. 

1. To what extent do you feel that 
your business has been benefited by 
the instalment plan for painting 
through new business secured on time 
payments? Of twenty-five who re- 
plied to this question, twenty-four are 
favorable and one is negative. 

“Qne, 10 per cent. 

“One, 20 per cent. 

“One, 25 per cent. 

“Two, 40 per cent. 

“One, one-third more work. 

“Two, 50 per cent. at least. 

“One, close to 200 per cent. 

“One, $2,500 additional work. 

“Two, ‘one customer.’ 

“One, ‘three out of nineteen con- 
tracts.’ 

“One, replied, ‘more work.’ 

“Five, repl’ed, ‘Yes.’ . 

“Four, replied, ‘some work.’ 

“One, ‘replied, none.’ 

“One, one painter writes, ‘have got 
better contracts and have gained by 
ready cash a pleased customer and a 
pleased paint dealer.’ ” 

The following delegates related their 
experiences : 


J. E.: Geary, Kansas City, Mis- 


ing he feels that he cannot afford ti 
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every respect. It is a good thing 
the average home owner in that 
would probably not have his hom 
painted at all, if-he had to get all 1 
money together at one time. He w 
spend the money for other things. 
it is he has no trouble meeting t 
small monthly payments. Consequeni 
ly, it isn’t hard to sell him. It is” 
wonderful thing for the reli y 
painter.” i | 
John L. Simms, Kansas City, Ke | 
sas: “The instalment plan will gr 
with time and will be a great benefit t 
the painter as well as to the ae | 
owner with limited means. It has in 
creased my business already, requirin 


} 


the employment of three extra men, 


G. H. Speece, Nevada, Missouri 


“This is, of course, from a small tow: 
viewpoint. After a number of in 
quiries, I believe it to be a good thing 
My own business is over thirty-thre 
and one-half per cent. better this yea 
than last, but I do not know whethe 
it can be called successful or not.” 

George Spangenberger: “I do ne 
want to contradict what the other me: 
have said. I just want to relate m 
own personal experiences. I was , 
little uncertain of the idea, and trie 
it out. I went at it in a different way 
Take sewing machines, washing ma 
chines, automobiles, etc. Ninety pe 
cent. of them are bought on time, ac 
cording to statistics. : 

“Any young manon a salary al 
ready has his expenditures outlined 
After all expenses are paid there i 
about 15 per cent. left. If he want 
to dispose of the 15 per cent. on paint 


wait until a sufficient sum is ac 
cumulated to do the work and wouk 
rather apply monthly payments on thi 
contractor’s price, which is found t 
be $200.00. I was able to secure fiw 
out of six jobs, which I consider i 
good business. I do not want to dis 
credit any man’s work. I am onh 
giving my experience. The mait 
thing that the property owner see: 
from his view is that the work is done 
properly, as he is able to hook up witt 
a reliable master painter. This work 
came to me through a reliable house it 
Wichita. I got my money and the 
finance company assumed the risk an¢ 
I haven’t lost a dollar, and the other 
day was told that the finance com- 
pany had not lost a cent.” + i 


Miss Merrielees’ Paper 
“Wall Paper and Its Relation te 
Decoration,” was the subject of a 
paper presented by Miss D. I. Mer- 
rielees, advertising manager of the 
Kansas City Wall Paper Company, 
which was as follows: » 
HEN a woman decides that th 

W front bed room must be prepar d, 
and calls us to her home with our 

sample books or comes to our store and 


j 


; 


: 
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is us that she wants “a white back- 
round paper with a satin stripe and 
anches of pink flowers over it,’ do we 
1] that wall paper? No, we just turn over 
ir books or pull out our rolls and pretty 
yon we hear, “There. That’s what I 
ant, give me eight rolls, how much is 
2” No, we didn’t sell that paper the 
istomer bought, But customers are not 
il like that, much as some of us might 
ish that they were. 


There is the one who comes in and 
ys, “I have a house to decorate, and I 
aven’t decided what to do, I don’t know 
hether I'll use wall paper; but show 
ie something you think would be nice for 
new house, etc.” Now is the time when 
e have a chance to sell, and the man 
ith the most ideas is the man with the 
est chance to put the thing through, I 
now you agree with me on this, if you 
idn’t you’d be at home instead of here, 
here ideas are fairly floating around 
verywhere, ours for the catching. And 
-each of you should get just one new 
lea from our talk together today it would 
e worth while for all of us, and we don't 
lean only, technical knowledge of wall 
aper and its uses, for as important as 
iat knowledge is to the salesman it is 
[ten some bit of historical or art in- 
mation about wall paper which the 
ell-informed man has ready when there 
; a chance to use it, that sells the idea 
f a certain kind of decoration, and be- 
re you can sell anybody anything, you, 
r somebody before you, must have sold 
he idea of the value of that thing. And 
his fact will explain to you the reason 
hy we are taking up our subject of 
Wall Paper in Decoration,” as it will be 
resented. ~ 

Evolution is a very popular subject to- 
ay. Over in Tennessee they have been 
iscussing it at length, and now one of 
he principal parties to that discussion 
nows more than any of us can ever hope 
9 know until we, too, have his present 
pportunities. 

We can talk about evolution in inte- 
ior decoration, for when the last ape 


urned into the first man, and killed his 


ne-time brother, the grizzly bear, hang- 
ng the skin on the wall of his hut, right 
hen began interior decoration. 


We know that as soon as primitive man 

egan to shut himself away from the 
ut of doors with walls, he began to dec- 
rate those walls to make up for his 
oss of freedom, These walls, which he 
rected as a barrier between himself and 
he weather and his enemies were too 
onfining—it got on his nerves to have 
omething set up to shut off his view and 
eep his imagination from wandering far 
field as it was accustomed to wander. 
Oo, in order to make this necessity en- 
lurable, he began to make it beautiful. 
ut we'll not go back into the past or 
hake the dust of ages into your eyes to- 
lay—for from our understanding of the 
urpose of our convention we come to- 
ether to get something of a practical 
lature from each other, and because of 
his understanding I have tried to make 
his talk of as much actual sales value as 
Ossible. 

But this little backward look we have 
aken confirms more strongly in our 
ninds what we already know—that the 
Vall is the place, the natural and logical 
Mace for decorative effects. And it must 
lot carelessly be put aside as of no con- 
equence, or merely as a background, for 
t is the largest and most important dec- 
ative factor in the room. The wall, in 
a is the vital area in interior decora- 
ion, 

Before beginning the discussion of 
nodern wall papers in decoration, let us 


& 
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just touch on the hand block printed pa- 
pers for our customers ask us about them 
oceasionally—and then we'll forget them, 
The first wall papers made were papers 
printed by hand from wood blocks. And 
this process has been continued and hand 
block printing is done today. But why, 
if hand work is so much better than 
machine work, don’t we hear more of it 
and see more of it? 

The reason is easy to find. It is on ac- 
count of the time used in production. 
Hand printed papers are printed entirely 
by hand from a block with the design 
cut into it, Usually one block is made 
for the entire repeat of the design, but 
a large design more 
than one block is cut for it, Some- 
times the hand blocked papers are 
printed in one color on a machine pre- 
pared ground, but also there are designs 
where many colors are used, In talking 
not long ago with a man very familiar 
with this class of papers, I was told that 
he had seen hand printed papers, where 
as Many as twenty-four colors had been 
used, and that there might be other de- 
signs made which called for even more 
colors. 

Now, a good man, working at a good 
rate of speed, can do 150 eight-yard pieces 
of hand printing, one color, in one 
day of ten hours, Now take a four color, 
eight color, or twelve color job—and you 
can see that laying on the colors would 
take just four, eight or twelve times as 
long by doing the 150 eight-yard pieces 
in one color, which as we have said, CAN 
be done by a good man in one day, 

Then think of the amount of wall paper 
in use today, and it needs no second 
thought to see that the hand printing 
process is not practicable for present-day 
conditions, even though everyone could 
and would afford to use hand printed pa- 
pers. 

And aside from the fact that enough 
wall paper could not be produced by hand, 
there is also the undeniable fact that the 
best of our modern machine run papers 
are certainly approximating, if not en- 
tirely equalling in beauty and worth the 
hand prints, 

A little incident which occurred while 
I was in conversation with the gentle- 
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man mentioned before as having given 
me some information about hand-printed 
goods was very interesting from this 
angle of the subject On a stand before 
us was a large book of wall paper sam- 
ples. I was informed that some of them 
were hand prints and the papers were 
turned over to show them to me. As the 
different samples fell over the rack, this 
one or that one was pointed out as a 
hand print. But, several times there 
would be a hesitancy in the description, 
and some of the papers were very closely 
examined before the statement was made 
that they were or were not hand prints. 
This from a man who knows wall papers 
—and it shows in a very conclusive way 
just how good our modern machine-run 
papers are. 


There is no question but that there al- 
ways will be made in a limited quantity 
some hand printed papers, and that the 
quality some hand printed papers, and 
that the quality of these papers is won- 
derful, but now that we have gone over 
the subject you know why I say that, as 
far as our seHing problems are concerned, 
hand printed papers just don’t enter into 
the matter at all—don’t you agree with 
me? 

The period decoration styles and their 
relation to wall papers is a very large 
subject too big to take up all at once, but 
we can say that from the time wall paper 
was first made, different authorities give 
us different dates, and I am quoting Rich- 
ards when I say 1688, in Paris, wall paper 
has been correctly used in every period, 
and can be used authentically with every 
period style today. If you read your THE 
PILOT during the coming year, you will 
find a column on these different period 
styles and their relation to our prob- 
lems of home decoration today, This may 
not seem very important to us perhaps 
until we remember that the women’s 
magazines, the best of them, are running 
series of articles on interior decoration, 
and when you notice how many “Ladies 
Home Journals” “Good Housekeepers” and 
“House and Gardens” and others of the 
Same type the postman carries around 
with him in your town, you begin to 
know that the women whose trade you 
want are going to expect to be able to 
discuss these questions with their dec- 
orator—and it is fatal to disappoint the 
ladies in our business. 


Right in this connection, I know a man, 
not here, for he lives in another State, 
who told me that he would show his 
papers, but he wouldn’t help his custom- 
ers pick them out; he wouldn’t even of- 
fer any suggestions, for if the customer 
didn’t like the paper after it was on, then 
he wouldn’t be to blame. I predict for 
that man a loss of his trade to the man 
who will prepare himself for helping his 
clients with their selections. What would 
you think of a shoe salesman who 
wouldn’t fit a shoe or a clothing salesman 
who wouldn’t help you to select the thing 
best suited to your needs—and a wall 
paper salesman, a decorator, has the 
same essential problem. To meet modern 
demands he must know styles and rea- 
sons for them and be willing to give his 
customers the benefit of this knowledge. 

Please let me say right here, that I 
know that all of what we have to discuss 
will not be new to all of you, and I 
know that there are many before me 
from whom I could learn much—but our 
hope is that each of you may find some- 
thing to take away that will be of real 
value to you, 

One of the most important features of 
decoration in any age has been and al- 
ways will be design. Yon can’t be happy 
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just swimming in color, you must have 
design, too, 

Our most beautiful examples of all art 
are found in the beauties of nature, and 
with all its wonderful colors there would 
be monotony without design. The sky— 
on a heavenly day when it is so blue, and 
so deep and you lie in the sand or under 
a tree and look up at it, and if there hap- 
pen to be, and there sually are on such 
days, a few soft piles of snow-white 
clouds floating somewhere in that blue 
your eyes find them and follow them—not 
because their whiteness is any more beau- 
tiful or soft than the business of the ex- 
panse of sky, but because your sense of 
beauty is more fully satisfied when there 
is a break in this sea of color, beautiful 
though it is. 

Flower designs—tree shapes—snow 
flake patterns, those most beautiful of all 
natural designs, crystals, sunsets with all 
their wonderful color are made more 
beautiful by the piling up of cloud moun- 
tains, or the feathery fishscale patterns, 
Nature in all its forms is full of beautiful 
designs. 

All that is best in any art is either as 
nearly an exact reproduction of nature 
as we can make it, or draws its inspira- 
tion from some natural beauty, Human 
beings, no matter what theory of our be- 
ginnings we accept, are a real part of 
this great thing which we call the uni- 
verse, and we cannot be wholly satisfied 
with any art or any scheme of decora- 
tion which leaves out that most impor- 
tant factor—design. 

So we have design in wall paper—and 
we understand why we must have it to 
make a truly artistic unity and to satisfy 
our desire for the truest beauty. 


And when we know ourselves—when 
we consciously realize what is back of 
the necessity of design in wall papers, we 
can make others see it and so lead them 
to understand what we understand, and to 
use in their home decoration the things 
that will bring them the truest beauty 
and the most lasting satisfaction. 


There may be some here who do not 
know, as, until a short time ago, I 
did not know, much about where wall 
paper designs come from. In visiting one 
of our large wall paper mills—and when 
I say “our,” I mean “our,” for I belong 
to the organization of which that mill is 
a part, and we like to feel that you be- 
long, also, I was ushered into the design 
department, and this was my -introduc- 
tion: “Here is Miss Mirrieless, she wants 
to learn all about wall paper designs. I’ll 
be back for her in eleven minutes.” JI 
asked the gentleman in charge if he 
could tell all he knows in eleven min- 
utes—but it is surprising how much in- 
formation was given out in that time— 
no, not surprising how much was given 
out, for the head of that design depart- 
ment knows his work, but surprising how 
much of what was given out I could take 
in, 

The ideas of the general public, includ- 
ing myself up to that time, on where wall 
paper designs come from are very hazy, 
and most of us have been content to ac- 
cept the “out of the everywhere, into the 
here” answer, But we can profit by hay- 
ing a little bit more definite information, 
as every bit of such knowledge helps us 
in our selling. 

First, any ene can work up a design, 
send it in to any good wall paper factory, 
and it will receive consideration. I know 
this from experience. Last winter there 
was received a letter from a young girl 
in Oklahoma, telling of her wish to dis- 
pose of some -wall paper designs. She 
was referred to one of our mills and had 
some correspondence with the very gen- 
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tleman from whom I learned so much in 
the eleven minutes, I am not sure of the 
outcome, but I believe her designs were 
not usable—and this is true, I am in- 
formed, of many designs submitted for 
sale, The design of itself may be pleas- 
ing and correct, but when it is repeat- 
ed there is often some flaw in its con- 
struction which will make it impossible 
to use on a wall. 

Sometimes a design unit may have a 
little accent in one part of it which in 
the unit of the design is not noticeable 
objectionable, but which, when repeated, 
will make pronounced parallel lines like 
this. So you can see that there is much 
more to be considered in the selection of 
designs than just the appearance of the 
design unit as it seems when drawn 
alone, Often a design offered for sale, 
while not commercially usable, has so 
much of merit in it that it is purchased 
and then worked over in the design de- 
partment of the wall paper factory to 
make it practical for use. 

Some wall paper factories employ their 
own designers, but, according to informa- 
tion gained from a report on an indus- 
trial art survey made by the Department 
of Edcation in New York State, written 
by Mr, Charles EH, Richards, whom we 
before quoted, in 1922, no American-fac- 
tory is entirely self-supplying in the de- 
signs it uses. Designs are bought from 
design studios in America, some are pur- 
chased from free-lance American design- 
ers and some factories, five at the time of 
Mr. Richards’ report, import a percentage 
of their designs from abroad. 

One of the interesting things about de- 
sign to us in our practical work besides 
the beauty it brings, is what it will do 
in decoration of a structural nature. This 
structural quality of a design is often of 
much value to us in gaining a desired ef- 
fect in a room. We all know what an 
optical illusion is, and no doubt every 
one here at some time or other, has 
amused himself by making similar areas 
of flat surface appear longer or shorter, 
or wider or narrower, according to the 
lines drawn within them—this is the 
same principle which causes the too tall 
woman to avoid long, straight lines in 
her dress, and the too short one to cling 
to them—the too thin woman to wear her 
stripes running around, and the too fat 
to wear them up and down, Please take 
notice that no remarks are being made on 
the tricks that men use to make them- 
selves appear to be what they are not. 


This structural quality of wall paper, 
design, will go far, for instance, toward 
relieving the oppressiveness which is felt 
in a room with too low a ceiling. If the 
room, which has this drawback is a bed 
room, the obvious thing to do is to hang 
the walls with a paper of delicate but de- 
cided stripe, narrow the windows by al- 
lowing the drapes to come close into the 
center of the glass, avoid any suggestion 
of the horizontal in the placing of the 
pictures. If the room is a dining room 
and two papers are used by choosing for 
the one above the chair rail or dado, a pa- 
per in which the vertical line is the only 
line, and whose color will catch, and 
make the most of every vestige of light, 
you will find the ceiling magically lifted. 
Long narrow panels will give an effect 
of height to a wall, also. 

From this condition we can turn easily 
to the treatment of its opposite, the room 
which is too high for its other propor- 
tions. The solution of the problem here 
is, necessarily, just the opposite of the 
foregoing. To widen the walls is our de- 
sire. Wall papers can be had which em- 
phasize the horizontal, use them—widen 
the windows to the fullest extent, and 
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avoid anything which has a tendency © 
draw the eye upward, 

A light paper of small indistinct 4 
sign will make a room seem larger, ar 
conversely, a paper of large distinct qd 
sign will bring the walls of a room clos 
together. 

This last point is well to remember } 
decorating a room which has a nook ¢ 
corner more or less isolated, and so, di 
ficult to make seem a vital part of t 
whole room, Choose for your wall co 
ering here a wall paper which has a cle 
distinct design, larger or smaller, accor: 
ing to the size of the room to be paperei 
and a design showing some noticeab 
color, Treated in such a way, which } 
the way, is the very latest way in wa 
papers, and with good reason as we hay 
seen from our talk on design in decor: 
tion, the alcove will be drawn into th 
central scheme of the room, and you wi 
have a cheerful cozy nook instead of a 
otherwise rather desolate projection, 

There is usually, in an older house ¢ 
apartment, some place which is not a 
light as we would like to have it. Man 
times this gloominess strikes us at th 
very entrance, and if there-is one plac 
more than another where light and chee 
shold abound, it is in that place, wher 
first impressions are made—where we, a 
well as our friends, enter. The true spir: 
of the home should greet us at the doo: 
way, but, unfortunately, of all the room 
in many homes into which it is hard t 
get light, the hall leads. It is often dar 
and narrow, and here again, we mus 
turn to the walls which close in so clos 
ly about us for relief. And we can get i 
too, with the correct choice of wall papel 


Before making this important choice 
however, suggest to your customer tha 
she spend a little time in what a scier 
tist would call research—find a windor 
in a bare or plain wall which opens ou 
onto a view of trees in full leaf—just tree 
and foliage are enough, with the vista 
through them which lead the eye on an 
on. Study the plain wall and then th 
view out of the window—then remer 
bering that there are wall papers with de 
signs which will bring onto the walls 0 
that narrow hall the same feeling o 
space and extent, the same life and ligh 
which you see from the window, mak 
your choice of wall decoration for th 

all. 

Among the most effective ways to dec 
orate a room is by paneling. Where ther 
is a long unbroken wall space whicl 
might become monotonous in any othe 
form gf decoration, paneling is an inval 
uable aid in securing a correct and satis 
factory result. And there is no doub 
that paneling brings a difference and dis 
tinction to a room which will please you 
customer. 

When planning a paneled decoration i: 
is well to make a scale drawing—one inck 
to a foot is good—of your wall spaces 
showing all openings. From these draw 
ings you can work out the proportions 
for your panels by using paper of anothe1 
color cut into the desired panel shapes 
and tried out on the surface of the draw 
ings. These working models are simple 
to make, and you will be well repaid in 
result and also in the interest which youl 
customers will take in proceeding, for the 
work you put in the preparation, which, 
after all is very little. 

One of the important considerations 
in paneling a room is the placing of the 
panels and furniture in the correct posi- 
tion one to another, as well as in regard 
to the correct division of the wall spaces. 
A large table, for instance, must be placed 
so aS to be framed within the panel—it 
must not interfere with the line of the 
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panel by being allowed to stand in such a 
way as to spoil the proportion of the 
wall space which frames it. It is by pay- 
ing attention to the small details of dec- 
oration such as this that we achieve an 
effect that is dignified and restful—just 
as important, by the way, as an har- 
monious color effect. Some of the patterns 
which are well adapted for paneling are 
the tapestries, brocades, the brilliant 
florals, and scenic effects. In choosing 
papers for the background or styling, a 
more subdued hue which harmonies with 
the panel, or field, is desirable. This styl- 
ing paper need not necessarily be plain 
paper. Small figured designs are often 
found acceptable, as are also the mural 
tones which give a soft indefinite blend- 
ing of colors, There are being supplied, 
more and more, papers in combination of 
panel and styling, and we have some in 
our exhibit. But there is something else 
which is still newer, and which simplifies 
the paneling problem for the decorator. It 
is the styling band, a band decoration 
which carries in it a field styling section 
to match the paper as well as a border 
decoration, and by simply applying the 
band you have styling and border for your 
panel outline. These can be shown to 
those of you who have not already be- 
come familiar with them better than I 
can describe them, and we will show you 
some later. 

The band border outline decoration in 
- many forms is rapidly spreading in favor, 
and borders are being used largely and 
with great success. 

I have not planned to talk separately 
of the decoration of any particular room, 
with one exception—that is the child’s 
room, or nursery. The special decoration 
of the child’s room has been more or less 
neglected, but you will find that sugges- 
tions from you to the mother of small 
and growing children on correct ways of 
treating the rooms of the children will be 
gratefully received. 

There is no room in the home that so 
well repays us for thoughtful care in the 
details of its decoration than the child’s 
room, or nursery. Any student of child 
psychology, no matter how superficial his 
observation may be, knows the extreme 
sensitiveness of the child mind to im- 
pressions from without—and the effects 
of the sight impressions are perhaps the 
strongest. 

We must, then, realize the necessity of 
making a bright and cheerful atmosphere 
in the children’s room. And, remember- 
ing that we must leave every available 
space free for play space in the room, we 
turn to the wall decoration as the logical 
decoration upon which we can most 
profitably spend our time and money. 


Before discussing the best wall 
treatments for the room by which we 
wish to create the right impressions on 
the child mind, let us think back to our 
own childhood to find what we’ must 
avoid. How many of us remember walls 
of a pretty color, but with designs which, 
as we know, tired us and made us ner- 
yous. How many can recall being put to 
bed for an afternoon nap under a ceiling 
paper whose design of triangles was al- 
ways changing into squares or some other 
geometrical figure which kept us busy 
continually bringing these figures back 
into the one which our own particular 
idea determined to be the correct one—or 
in the dusk of .evening finding the 
designs on the walls becoming terrify- 
ingly peopled with grotesque faces and 
forms. The very fact that we remember 
such experiences proves to us the lasting 
impressions that they made, and while 
perhaps we ourselves cannot judge of 
their effects, phychologists who know tell 
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us that such experiences are harmful, and 
we must take thought to prevent a rep- 
etition of those impressions upon the 
children of today. 


Our effort must be to put onto the 
walls of the child’s room an effect which 
will bring impressions that are happy 
and restful. Any wall decoration must be 
matter of fact—it must be exactly what 
it seems to be—in other woras, we must 
bring to the walls of the child’s room ac- 
tual things—tangible centers of child in- 
terest such as flowers, birds, fairies, child 
pictures, or nursery rhyme illustrations. 
The child will weave around these ac- 
tual figures his own structure of imagi- 
native fancy, but it will not be grotesque 
or morbid or terrifying if we furnish for 
it a bright, cheerful and interesting foun- 
dation, 


Children love color—bright color—and 
this must be taken into account. A few 
panels of some of the bright flower pa- 
pers obtainable now will give them pleas- 
ure, There are alsu the scenic papers 
among which are those of interest to the 
little child. The animal and bird cut outs 
and the nursery rhyme papers. 


For the older boys and girls there are 
the scout pictures and scenes of out-of- 
door life always so interesting, 


Such papers are often used as friezes, 
but in planning this method of decora- 
tion remember that a continual line of 
activity pictures around a room is not 
restful, as it carries thoughts on and on, 
leaving no place for the eye and mind to 
rest, Panel treatments are better for 
these papers. Also, too many figures 
crowded into a space will not furnish as 
much interest as the same figures in 
groups more or less isolated—this fact 
also makes us give preference to panel 
treatments for the nursery papers. 


We cannot go far wrong, however, in 
planning to make the child’s room bring 
the right influence into his development 
if we will work with our minds centered 
upon producing an effect of color, light 
and cheer, using only those mediums 
which will lead the imagination in pleas- 
ant and restful paths. 
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The Trade School 


Albert H. Bertram, of St. Louis, 
presented the following paper on the 
general subject of the trade school and 
the apprentice problem: 


HE most important problem con- 

‘ fronting the profession of painting 

and decorating, today is the help 
problem. Of what use is there to pro- 
claim the merits of materials and the 
art of decorating, if you have not the 
trained, skilled tradesmen to apply these 
“Home Beautifiers’? Where are _ the 
young men that are to take he place of 
the journeymen—that was the product of 
the old school—but matured in years? 
Where are the successors to these men? 
The apprentices? 

You know the answer, gentlemen, 
There are no apprentices because we are 
too busy looking after a lot of competitive 
work, driving the men to make ends meet 
in order to break even on a job we under- 
took too cheap, We have not the time to 
bother with a lot of young men, that just 
as soon as they think they know a little 
about the trade, they set out contracting 
for themselves, That is the attitude we 
assume toward the young man, and I say 
it is wrong, because our motives are self- 
ish. Our young men of today are the 
same as those in the past, with the ex- 
ception, that they are a little more wide 
awake and willing to grasp opportunities 
if given the chance. 

This help problem you will find in 
every shop, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that you give this problem your 
earnest attention, you got to knuckle 
right down and do something to help the 
situation. The trade school or the voca- 
tional school of practical instruction in 
paperhanging and painting has helped to 
solve the problem, and it is on this school 
question that I have prepared a few brief 
remarks. You are no doubt more or less 
familiar with this subject, as some of 
the trade journals have time and again 
published articles on this topic. 

There are now about thirty-five or more 
vocational schools in various parts of the 
United States that have taken up the in- 
struction of paper hanging and painting 
and decorating, particularly the eastern 
cities. The largest school perhaps is the 
one in Altoona, Pa., which have an en- 
rollment of about fifty students. Buffalo, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., also have large 
schools, as well as the State of Wisconsin 
and many others. The school that we have 
in St. Louis, will begin its third season 
this next fall, 

It was through the efforts of the Birge 
people, of Buffalo, and the liberal assist- 
ance of some of the local dealers of our 
city that made it possible to pursuade the 
supervisor of the vocational training of 
our public schools—Mr, Shakleford, to 
set aside a separate building for the pur- 
pose of training young men in the art of 
paperhanging. 

We were at first a little skeptic as to 
the outcome of this venture, because we 
had to guarantee at least a dozen or more 
of students to it worth the expense of 
employing an instructor. The school, 
however, started with good results. We 
had an enrollment of about sixteen ap- 
prentices to begin with, and that made it 
necessary to engage two instructors, 

The system that we have inaugurated 
for instruction is not like the average 
school, in which they partition off a few 
rooms with wallboard; no, we get right 
to practical work; having an entire build- 
ing (in the form of an old residence), at 
our disposal. We instruct the student in 
the preparatory work of scraping, point- 
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ing and sizing under the guidance of a 
skilled instructor. 

There are two classes that meet alter- 
nately twice a week in the evening. Mon- 
days and Thursdays—Wednesdays and 
Fridays, The classes are taught the art 
of hanging paper in a way so that the 
student gains a thorough knowledge of 
the design he is applying. Cleanliness 
and conduct are also looked after. 

This procedure in the course of train- 
ing, creates quite an interest among the 
apprentices, and the ultimate result is 
that we can turn out a clean and intelli- 
gent craftsman. The apprentice is given 
a certificate in acknowledgment of his 
ability and readily finds a position in 
some shop as a helper, but at a salary that 
is worth while to begin with. The rea- 
son why young men have not taken up 
the profession as decorators has been the 
lack of opportunity to get into a shop 
without any restrictions, and again there 
was not the incentive as to salary to make 
the effort worthwhile. 

Now, gentlemen, it is up to each and 
every one of us to help this worthy proj- 
ect, give the young man a chance by day 
in your shop and send him to school at 
night, and you will have solved the prob- 
lem, As the school grows it is our aim to 
establish an exension course for journey- 
men. Some of them have got quite a lot 
to learn and will welcome the opportun- 
ity. The instructions are free to the stu- 
dents, and the tools and material are fur- 
nished gratis. 

Get in touch with the school authorities 
of your locality, cooperate with your fel- 
low dealers and decorator, and start a 
school of this kind and you will soon have 
workmen to take care of the labor end of 
your business, and thereby eliminate some 
of the grief. You will have more time to 
give a little thought to the uplift of your 
profession to a higher standard, and then 
it will receive the recognition as an art 
which it has long justly deserved, 

I heartily recommend to this convention 
the endorsement of this worthy project, 
and hope we may all realize the dawn of 
the day of more co-operation and mutual 
understanding in the field of our endeay- 
ors. 


M. V. B. Gordan, of the Craftex 
Company of St. Louis, was intro- 
duced and discussed briefly the use of 
that material, at the same time inviting 
the members of the association to visit 
his rooms and see a demonstration of 
the application of Craftex, which was 
accepted by a number of the delegates. 


Mechanical Painting 


“Mechanical or Spray Painting” 
was the subject of a paper presented 
by Dillon T. Stevens, director of sales 
for the W. N. Matthews Corporation 
of St. Louis, which was followed by 
much discussion. Mr. Stevens’ paper 
was as follows: 


HAVE been asked to talk before this 
| convention on the subject, “Mechan- 

ical Painting or Spray Painting.” 
While, everyone knows that I am direct- 
ly connected with one of the manufac- 
turers of such equipment, I am going to 
confine my remarks to painting equip- 
ment in general, and avoid entirely all 
competitive angles of this subject. 

It is my desire to bring before you the 
advantages to be obtained through the 
adoption of mechanical painting for those 
jobs, where mechanical painting is ad- 
visable, and if, while here, I add a few 
converts to this new method, I shall feel 
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well repaid for my journey, whether the 
equipment purchased is made by the 
firm I represent, or that of some other 
firm. 

The painting machine is a tool of the 
painting trade. It has its place in the 
equipment of every master painter, It 
will not do everything—it will never dis- 
place the paint brush, but when used in 
connection with the other tools of the 
trade, it greatly increases the productive 
power of the contractor and results in 
greater earnings. 

The painting machine requires skill. 
Unfortunately, through misdirected ad- 
vertising or public misconception, a be- 
lief became prevalent that any one could 
pick up a painting machine and go out 
and do good painting with it. You, gen- 
tlemen, of course, know this is impossible, 
We have both seen advertisements pur- 
porting ‘to illustrate a private citizen 
painting his car, his home and his furni- 
ture with a painting machine, Fortunately, 
this type of propaganda is fast dying out, 
and the machine is becoming recognized 
as a highly perfected tool, which will ac- 
complish wonderful results in the hands 
of an expert operator. Skill with the ma- 
chine must be acquired just as skill with 
the brush must be acquired by study and 
practice, ; 

Let us consider, briefly, just what a 
painting machine is. Painting machines 
are composed, primarily, of an air gen- 
erating unit, driven either by a motor or 
engine, a storage reservoir, where a 
standard pressure is maintained and 
equalized, a paint container, where paint 
is put under pressure to be fed to a gun 
or nozzle, and the necessary air regulat- 
ing equipment to give control of the air 
pressure, as well as the paint, delivered 
to the gun. Lastly, of the gun itself, which 
by many people is considered the most 
important part of the equipment, A prop- 
erly designed painting equipment must 
be excellent in each department, or in 
each unit of its construction, for as a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so is the painting machine unable to rise 
above its poorest part. Not only must 
the parts in themselves be excellent, but 
their relation each to the other must be 
consistent and properly balanced. 

In my experience I have seen many ma- 
chines, built by their own operators, 
which, while they appear to do the work 


splendidly for a short time, were from. 


one point or another unsatisfactory, or 
doomed to a short life, due to over-stress 
in one part or another. 


When you realize that the purchase of 
a mechanical painting equipment, while 
frequently involving a considerable ex- 
penditure of money, is really quite small, 
when considered in relation to’ the part 


this machine is to play in your 
business, or when compared to the 
investment of men in other lines 


of business in the equipment for 
their business, The butcher, for in- 
stance, pays as much for his refrigerator 
case alone as the price of a most excel- 
lent painting machine, Even the equip- 
ment of an average first-class cigar and 
cigarette stand costs more than a first- 
class painting machine. The small town 
dry goods store, frequently, has from one 
to five cash registers, costing as much or 
more than a painting machine. 

For this reason, I have come to be an 
advocate of complete equipment, based 
upon a knowledge that a complete equip- 
ment means well designed equipment, 
more satisfactory to the owner and oper- 
ator, higher efficiency and less mechanical 
troubles, Painting equipment must not 
only perform satisfactorily, when in oper- 
ation, but must also be, say to clean, sim- 
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ple in construction and very sturdy, so 
that it may stand up under the rugged 
service of day in and day out operation, 


Where is the field of the painting ma- 


chine? This question, in some form or 
other, is asked us by mail, by telephone, 
or in person every day. As I said, the 
painting machine will not do everything, 
Its use is indicated on large areas, such 
as exterior of frame, brick and stucco 
houses, barns, silos, factories, warehouses, 
elevators and similar structures and on 
the interior of large rooms and _ halls, 
where there 
amount of wall surface to be done in one 
color, in proportion with the amount of 
trim, and, of course, on all interior work, 
such as garages, factories, warehouses 
and buildings of that description, The 
gun in the hands of an expert on inte- 
rior decorating can be made to do won- 
ders, for with it you can get smooth wall 
effects; eggshells, stipples, color misting 
and an endless variety of decorative com- 
binations. , 
Regarding the speed to be gotten from 
guns on general work, I would say that 
while this is primarily a matter of the 
skill of the operator, still certain general 
averages have been arrived at. On frame 
residence work, for instance, where two 
men are working together, one handling 
the gun and the other a brush doing the 


' trim and cut-in-work, three to five thou- 


sand square feet per day .is about what 
may be expected. 

A few weeks ago during a demonstra- 
tion in South Carolina, I painted the out- 
side of a six-room, two-family, one-story, 
weather-board construction frame build- 
ing, of approximately eighteen squares, in 
three hours and ten minutes. There was 
a brush painter with us, who easily kept 
up with the trim and helped me move the 
ladders. This was not done in an at- 
tempt to make a speed record, but in an 
attempt to put on a first coat so excellent- 
ly, that there would be no question of a 
purchase of the machine after completion 
of the demonstration. 

I give these figures regarding my own 
work, simply because I know every con- 
dition surrounding them, but admitting 
at the same time that I am neither an 
experienced nor rapid painter, and would 
need several years of continuous prac- 
tice before I would feel qualified to term 
myself competent in the art, 

On the painting of joist ceiling, such as 
is found in the average garage and com- 
mercial structure, an average operator 
‘will do six thousand square feet in an 
eight-hour day, eight to ten thousand feet 
will be accomplished by excellent oper- 
ators, while records considerably greater 
than these have. been claimed. 

On the painting of such surfaces as in- 
terior concrete walls, between six and 


is a comparatively large | 


eight thousand feet per day is a very fair 


average. In every case it is advisable to 
have the trim painted by a brush painter, 
and it is necessary to cover up thorough- 
ly within a reasonable radius of the point 
of operation. 

While some guns are mistier than 
others, it is, nevertheless, true, that no 
gun has yet been developed which entire- 
ly eliminates mist. On the other hand, 


there are guns on the market today, 


which when properly used make very lit- 
tle mist, waste less paint than is usually 
wasted in brush work, and which leave 
the operator almost ‘entirely free from 
any visible signs of paint, 

What materials can be used successful- 
ly with a painting machine? This ques- 
tion, too, is one frequently asked us, and 
I have come to the conclusion that it is 
safe to reply, “Any material which can 
be applied, with the brush, without being 
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yeated.”’ This, of course,, eliminates cer- 
vain heavy asphaltum and tar products. I 
ave seen everything from thin shellac 
‘9 stack paint successfully applied with 
guns, and have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending guns for practically all stand- 
ard materials, Certain skill in handling 
some materials must be developed, and 
frequently some slight changes must be 
made in the constituentcy of a material, 
but broadly speaking the gun successfully 
handles all standard paint mixtures, 


Another question that is frequently 
asked is, “Does the gun save paint?” My 
answer to this is usually, ‘““No!’”—the gun 
neither saves nor wastes paint. There 
are but two dimensions ‘to be considered 
when we are talking about the covering 
power of paint. One is the flat area to be 
covered and the other is the thickness of 
the film to be applied, by decreasing one, 
we increase the other in exactly the same 
ratio, whether the application be by gun 
or brush. A skilled operator with a paint 
gun can apply a coat just as thin or as 
thick as he desires and get a marvelously 
uniform coat. 

Another thing that we are asked almost 
daily, “Can I use one coat instead of 
two?” No blanket answer can be given 
to this query. 

On interior work, using light colors, 
the first coat, with a brush is almost in- 
variably mixed with wall dirt, and the re- 
sult is a streak, or mottled surface ap- 
pearance. When application is made with 


a gun, there is no mixing of the paint to 


be applied with the wall dirt, the latter 
simply being sealed beneath the coat. 
Therefore, for interior work, where it is 
not harmful to apply a very heavy coat 
of paint, excellent results are frequently 
gotten from a single coat, 


On outdoor painting, where the mate- 
rials are much higher in linseed oil, the 
application. of a thick coat of paint by 
any method is, of course, inadvisable, so 
for exterior painting there is no likeli- 
hood of being able to do any one coat 
work that would require two coats by 
brush method, and any attempt to do this 
is apt to bring about disastrous results. 


The rules governing surfaces and ma- 
terials are in no way abrogated or mod- 
ified when these materials are applied to 
these surfaces with a gun. Therefore, the 
standard practice of the master painter 
regarding the number of coats—treatment 
of surfaces—consistency of material and 
similar items are to be followed as usual, 


As mankind advances, each step for- 
ward has been taken by the invention and 
adoption of some machine which en- 
abled the individual to produce greater 
results, by the expenditure of his efforts, 
which greater results being more valuable 
to the community then became more re- 
munerative to himself. 


Back some years ago, the fast printing 
press was developed and with its adop- 
tion was predicted the doom of the print- 
ing tradesmen, because it was felt that 
a fast printing press would print so much, 
that only a few of them could take care 


of all the business, and you know what 


ea 


has been the real economic results of this 
development. 


Today, we have four hundred and 
seventy some odd printing houses in St. 
Louis, alone, There are 100 men employed 
in the trade for everyone that was em- 
ployed in it when printing was a hand 
operation, Do you realize that if printing 
was still a hand operation and the print- 
ing machine had not been perfected, that 
you or I would consider ourselves for- 
tunate were we to own three or four 
books, and the daily papers we know of 
today would be unknown, because the 
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price would be so high as to make them 
prohibitive. 

As each industry has reached a point 
where the labor involved made the proc- 
ess unduly expensive, machines have been 
evolved to meet the conditions. This con- 
dition has come about in the painting 
trade. If the present price of labor is to 
be maintained and a profit left for the 
contractor, some means must be adopted 
which will deliver to the ultimate buyer 
of painted surface more for his money, 

This can be brought about in two ways: 
by lowering of the cost of labor, the cost 
of materials and the profit for the con- 
tractor, or it can be brought about by the 
adoption of machines and methods which 
will enable the contractor to give more 
results for a given cost. The first meth- 
od, we know, cannot be brought about. 
Labor prices are not coming down. Ma- 
terial prices are not coming down; con- 
tractors cannot afford to reduce their 
profit. Therefore, gentlemen, I say to you 
that the painting machine deserves your 
most careful thought and study. It has 
come to stay! It meets an economic need, 
and meets it effectively. The machine is 
not yet perfected to the highest point, 
but it never will be, because, just as sure- 
ly as the automobile of last year will be 
surpassed by next year’s model, so will 
the painting machine ever improve. 
Nevertheless, it stands today, a sound, 
well-proven, capable machine, which, 
when properly used, meet the every-day 
requirements of the painting contractor, 
In all parts of the country, contractors 
are adopting the machine and setting 
themselves seriously to the task of mas- 
tering its operation. 

These men will be the leaders of the 
industry in their various sections. They 
will as surely dominate the field as did 
the hauling contractor who, when he saw 
the hand-writing on the wall, turned to 
motor trucks instead of horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, as did the printer who adopted the 
linotype in place of the hand type setters, 
as did the steel erector, who adopted the 
pneumatic hammer in place of the sledge. 

I thank you for this opportunity which 
has been afforded me of coming before 
you, gentlemen, and assure you of the 
willingness of our company, and in fact 
of all other manufacturers of paint equip- 
ment, to go to any lengths to put before 
you all facts and details which will lead 
to your ultimate adoption of mechanical 
painting equipment. . 


Color Harmony 


A paper on the subject of color har- 
mony was read by Miss Merrielees, 
who had read a paper on wall paper. 
It was as follows: 


OLOR harmony is a combination. 
': There are three different kinds of 
color combinations: 

1, To combine colors that have no re- 
lation, one to the other. 

2. To combine colors each of which con- 
tain one of the same hues as the other, 

3. To combine differert tints and 
shades of the same color, 

Now we are told that a color harmony 
is a combination which looks well to a 
person of cultivated taste. But those of 
us who have not had years and years of 
color training and experience behind us 
need a guide—and our plan is, get your 
color harmony from your wall paper. 
And we have worked out a demonstra- 
tion of how this may be accomplished, 
and how we may be sure of getting the 
right colors and the correct proportion 


- of those colors in our complete scheme of 


decoration. 
There are numerous examples we could 
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use which would make us realize that 
splotches of color in decoration are not as 
artistic and correct as the distribution of 
the decorative colors over the true dec- 
orative area of a room—the wall. So we 
have the REASON behind our styles, and 
though there always will be people who 
cling to their own ideas and will not fol- 
low a style no matter how little or how 
much foundation of truth that style has, 
there are the infinitely greater number 
who will do so, so let us be thankful that 
the styles set today in home decoration 
have so much of reasonableness and ar- 
tistic truth behind them. 

To have a truly artistic unity in your 
room you must spread out your designs 
and your colors over the entire area. Not 
in ink spots. And in our modern wall 
papers we have this treatment, and from 
them we can achieve correct color har- 
monies for the entire decorative scheme. 

The foundation of our reason for get- 
ting our color scheme from our wall pa- 
pers is that the color scheme from our 
wall papers is that the colors shown in 
these papers are put there by trained and 
experienced colorists, whose judgment we 
can respect and whose color opinions we 
can safely take as authentic, Colors 
found used together in a good wall paper 
made by a reliable mill can be accepted 
by the most inexperienced of us, as colors 
which can be used together in decoration. 

So when our customer selects the wall 
paper whose colors appeal to her as the 
ones best suited to her taste, then in that 
wall paper she has the foundation of the 
color scheme for her decoration. 


The problem for the decorator and the 
customer is to make sure that these col- 
ors are used in the correct proportion one 
to another to get a true harmony—for a 
preponderance, or an overdoing of one 
color in the combination may spoil the 
effect of the plan. And we have a sure 
test of the correct proportions in which 
one color must be used against another 
to get this harmony, ° 

Unrelated colors combined in correct 
decorative proportion to make a color 
harmony will, when mixed, give us a 
neutral, or gray. This is a color fact: 
After choosing our wall paper, which will 
give us the basis for our color scheme, we 
must test out the proportions in which 
the colors are used in this paper to find 
if they, alone, in the proportion in which 
they are used in that paper, will give us 
a true tone color harmony. If we find 
that they do give this harmony, then we 
can use the colors in the same proportion 
as they appear in the wall paper, but if 
we find a proponderance of one color in 
the paper then we must tone down this 
color by using it very little or not at all 
in the other color areas of the room— 
drapes, ‘upholstery and so on. 

Here is our example—take this paper 
as the basis of our color scheme—all these 
colors may be used togeher in the room 
decoration, but we must find the correct 
proportion in which to use them to give 
us a harmony, 

To make this test is simple—apply to a 
circle either by paint or by cuttings from 
the actual, wall paper, the colors that 
appear in the design in the proportion in 
which they appear, In this test you must 
get as nearly as possible to judge just 
the proportion of color as it appears in 
the paper, and I have tried to do so here, 

Now, as we have said before, in correct 
proportion of color harmony, unrelated 
colors when combined—mixed, I mean— 
will give us a neutral or gray. By whirl- 
ing the circle we can get the same effect 
as by mixing the colors—here it is. 

It is hard for me to see it here above 
it—somebody tell me what you see—blue 
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predominates it seems from here, so in 
your other decorations you must watch 
carefully not to bring in any, or at least 
much, of this blue. The other colors are 
correct in their proportions. 


An illustrated talk on the use of 
stencils was given by N. W. Ehrhardt, 
of St. Louis, which was generally dis- 
cussed. 

Specifications 


“Specifications” was the subject of 
a paper read by Harry S. Bill, an archi- 


tect of Columbia, which was as fol- 
lows: ; 
HIS paper is made up of parts of 
f two lectures which I give annual- 
ly in my course of “Specifica 
tions.” It may, therefore, have an added 
interest for you as showing something 
of the ideals and training which we are 
offering to the future architects. 

I shall divide it into three parts: The 
first, is part of my introductory lecture 
on the “Purpose and Definition of the 
Specification’; the second, is part of my 
lecture on “Co-operation Between the 
Architect and Contractor and Between 
Sub-Contractors,’ and lastly, a closing 
word between ourselves. 

The purpose of a specification is three- 
fold: 

(a) Primarily it forms a part of the 
contract between the owner and contrac- 
tor, or the contractor and the sub-con- 
tractor, 

(b) Secondly, it furnishes a basic for 
competitive bidding, 

(c) And finally, it furnishes clear, in- 
disputable directions to the foreman on 
the job. 

Someone has said that specifications 
are written for the dishonest contractor, 
and this statement reveals one of the 
weakest points in all of our contractual 
relationships, namely, the popular mis- 
conception of the ‘structural contractor 
as the lineal descendant of the Missis- 
sippi steamboat gambler. 

Why or how this tradition grew up I 
cannot say. Possibly, in the process of 
competitive bidding—which I will discuss 
at length later—possibly in man’s natural 
egotism and selfishness and, possibly, as 
the result of the price cutting and the 
petty feuds which arise from time to time 
among contractors or through the man, 
calling himself a mechanic, whose only 
justification as a contractor is that he 
needs the money, Anyhow, the tradition 
is there, and it dies slowly. 

It is dying. Many causes, which I will 
give you in a later lecture on “Competi- 
tive Bidding and the Cost Plus Contract,” 
are killing it. In the meantime, however, 
there is always the weak—not necessarily 
dishonest—contractor, who will risk a 
loss rather than lose a profitable job to a 
competitor, and there is always the care- 
less or ignorant bidder, They all compli- 
cate the architect’s problem, for remem- 
ber this—if the contractor is losing 
money, he must and will do everything 
in his power to save himself. 

I am not familiar with the clothing, 
drug or grocery businesses, but I cannot 
believe that the average customer in any 
one of these deliberately envelops him- 
self in the cloak of trickery and false- 
hood which is the first step on the part 
of the average person who proposes build- 
ing. That this cloak deceives no one but 
its wearer and is pitifully transparent, 
does not in the least change the fact of 
its existence, and it is almost universal 
among clients. Mind you, the owner is 
just an average man, looking for his 
money’s worth, and perhaps the occasion: 
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al “something for nothing,’ but he too 
often refuses to recognize the fact that 
what is a great adventure to him—name- 


ly, building a castle—is a business prop- 


osition to the contractor. 

He would not expect a ‘dentist to thrill 
at the prospect of pulling a tooth, but 
he expects the contractor to “sharpen his 
pencil,” “get in on this chance,” or, “it 
will be a great advertisement for you,” 
etc, But, if by any subterfuge he, the 
not exceptional ‘Man-About-to-Build,” 
gets the contractor’s name on stamped 
paper, it becomes “up to the architect” to 
see that the law is enforced. I suppose 
he does this on the theory that you set 
a thief to catch a thief—and that also 
is a popular fallacy. It just can’t be 
done, and the truthful architect of ex- 
perience will tell the owner so at once. 

But the architect appreciates three 
square meals qa day just as the owner 
does—he should, because they are rarer— 
and he always hopes that it can be put 
over at the contract price, and sometimes 
the architect does not know that it can- 
not be done for the contract price, bpt 
if he does, it is his duty to refuse the bid 
and to make the client see that part of 
any loss must eventually fall on him. 

Therefore, the specification is a part 
of the contract, binding the contractor 
and the owner equally, and if it is prop- 
erly drawn, it protect them equally, and 
if it is not properly drawn, the contractor 
should protest—not to the Client, but to 
the architect, and the architect, if the 
contractor’s protest be justified, will cor- 
rect it. This should, however, be done 
prior to the filing or at least at the filing 
of the bid. In all fairness to his com- 
petitors, the contractor should give the 
architect time to notify the other bidders 
of the correction in the specifications, 

If the architect refuses to correct the 
error, the contractor should make his bid 
contingent upon what he believes to be the 
proper correction, or refuse to bid. 


I have known of this happening many 
times and I have never known of a con- 
tractor losing a contract because of such 
a conditional bid when the same was jus- 
tified, even though the architect (and I 
have myself done this) refused to change 
the specification for reasons which 
seemed good at the time. That is why 
they put rubbers on lead pencils, you 
know. 

Once accepted and signed, the con- 
tractor has no right to expect any- 
thing except to follow the specifications, 
unless, of course, he can show the archi- 
tect an improvement, 

Sometimes, even Missouri architects 
can’t be shown, and sometimes the con- 
tractor is wrong, and in any event, he 
has no right to feel hurt if the architect 
insists on the full performances of the 
contract as signed. But the architect is 
looking for a good job, and he will seldom 
refuse to make any allowable concession 
to keep the contractor in a good humor 
or to improve the result. 

One point, frequently overlooked by 
the contractor, is that a contract works 
both ways. The contractor often assumes 
that the contract is all against him, It 
is not, It limits his responsibility to the 
client, and I think the average contractor 
would be surprised if he knew how often 
the architect sidetracks annoying and 
not always easily refused additions or 
changes by the owner simply by refer- 
ring him to the specification as a con- 
tract, 

The specification forms a basis for 
competitive bidding. Or of estimate and, 
for this reason, it should be reasonably 
detailed and as brief as possible. In the 
absence of such a detailed statement, 
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each man will be bidding on a different 
class of work, and there is no competition 
or even means of choice, 

If the choice rested with the archi- 
tect, he would give it to the man who 
would get the effect he wishes with the 
least amount of trouble to him, but the 
“sub” is quite selected by the general con- 


tractor and selected on a price basis. This. 


being so, we must be sure that all of 
the bidders are bidding on the same el 
of workmanship. 


bigous directions to the man on the job, 


or to the paint supply salesman whom the 


architect will never meet. 

The specification in this connection is 
the architect giving minute directions and 
taking the responsibility therefor. The 
specification that is so brief that it tells 
nothing opens a never-ending dispute 
and, perhaps, law suit, but it can be too 
long. f 

Co-operation is necessary between the 
architect and contractor. . 

The architect wants a good job. He 
can get that job only through the good 
will and co-operation of the contractor, 
and this being so, we should always re- 
member that in any contractual relations 
tolerance of the other man’s point of view 
is essential. 

Too often, the mechanic refuses, 
through laziness or a mistaken value of 


his own opinion, which we miscall con- 


servation, to co-operate with the archi- 
tect in new efforts. Too often, the me- 
chanic fails to realize that the architect, 
through his contacts with all classes of 
material distributors and through his 
magazines, has opportunities for the 
study of new methods and the changing 
point of view called “styles.” 

Architectural magazines are probably 
the most elaborate and, expensive pro- 
fessional journals in the world. They are 
more, than trade journals—they are, 
rather, beautifully illustrated records of 
esthetic progress, 
alone, but in all the allied arts. 

Highty percent of the architect’s labor 
is mental, and the good architect must 
keep keenly alive to popular tastes and 
requirements, So it happens that the 
architect has a new idea or bit of knowl- 
edge to apply and takes it to the mechanic 
—and, what is the result? 

It was carefully described in the speci- 
fications. The contractor added a little 
something to be on the safe side in case 
there was a joker which he had over- 
looked, and, from time to time, he has re- 
ferred to it tentatively and, one day—this 
is a certain class of contractor—gets hold 


And, finally, the spec- 
ification should give clear and unam- 
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of the client and tries to talk him out — 


of it. 

Now, there are two things which the 
architect loathes above all others, and 
one of them is the contractor who goes to 
the client first, The reputable contractor 
does not do it, and it is happily growing 
rarer every day, as both the contractors 
and the public at large become more fa- 
miliar with the architect’s functions. 


It is not fair to the architect. He is 
trying to create a certain, effect which 
the client may not even appreciate until 
it is accomplished, and if the mechanic 
assists him to a successful issue they 
both profit equally. Literally profit, for 
every time the mechanic assists in a sue- 
cesful innovation with the architect, he 
scores on his competitor; this is allowable 
competition as distinct from price cut- 
ting. If the effort fails, the specification 
is the mechanic’s justification. 

The architect expects the contractor to 
make a liberal allowance to cover the 
cost of experiment or innovation, and he 
is always conscious of his responsibility 
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‘in risking the client’s money, and he does 


not do it unless he has reasonable assur- 
ance that the result will justify the cost. 

A word between ourselves in closing. 
All building is divided into classes: 
Speculative and Luxurious. Not residen- 
tial and commercial, but speculative, for 
the reason that in this country any resi- 
dence costing less than $15,000 may al- 
ways be regarded as a liquid investment, 
and since fashions in residences change 


as do clothes, and since the love of fash- 


ion seems to outweigh the love of home 
with the majority, and since the family 
roots are not so deeply imbedded that 
the home means anything more than a 
dwelling place reaily exchanged for a 
newer one in the prevailing mode, any 
man is justified in keeping the ultimate 
salability of his house in mind. 


When a person is buying, he buys what 
he can see, and a thin film of lead and oil 
will cover a lot of poor material and pre- 
vent a lot of embarrassing questions. The 
cost of the painting contract is the low- 
est of the major sub-contracts on any job, 
and neither you or the owner can afford 
to skimp it. The difference between a 
first-class job and no job at all is largely 
a matter of attention or inattention. The 
difference between good and bad crafts- 
manship is largely the difference between 
professional pride and indifference. 


The cost between the best and the 
poorest materials is usually very small 
on the average job. Large commercial 
contracts are, of necessity, handled by 
men who are big enough to know this, 
but when you bid on small residential 
work, you too often have to compete 
with a man, of absolutely no business re- 
sponsibility. You are helpless in compe- 
tition with these men unless the public 
is educated to the realization that good 
paint is just as hard to come by as good 
plumbing, The investment necessary to 
take on a moderate size job is small, and 
the average paint and glass house will 
trust any man; they always have a lien 
on the property. 

I have often thought that the mechan- 
ie’s lien law has done reputable con- 
tractors more harm than it has ever done 
the mechanic good. If the dealer, whose 
interests should be one with your own, 
would refuse credit to these fly-by-night 
contractors—credit for which you pay— 
a large number of so-called contractors 
would be eliminated. 

The architect does not want them. 
They increase his responsibility, for at 
the end of the job the client holds the ar- 
chitect responsible for all of the me- 
chanic’s short-comings. But to the deal- 
er, whose argument is “if I don’t some- 
body else will,” the good and the bad are 
alike customers, although the cheap man 
will buy less and pay less. 

But he is a customer, and he can 
buy, and it remains for the reputable 
contractor to educate the public beyond 
the point where any man with a paint 
brush in his hand, a chew of tobacco in 
his face, and a suit of once white union- 
alls, will pass as a painter. 

The architect will help. When I say 
the architect, I mean the man who has 
spent years getting a technical education, 
and then more years in an architect’s of- 
fice, un-learning part of it, but who comes 
at last to a point where he can be equally 
just to the owner and contractor. To the 
point where he realizes his responsibility 
to both, Such a man is deserving of your 
co-operation and respect, and as I said be- 
fore, the finished product of his drafting 
room approaches perfection only through 
your co-operation and skill, This is the 
man who can help you and whom you 
can help, equally. 


_ cago. 
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Give him your co-operation. Help him 
to put across this new thing for which 
you are to be paid, and then go out and 
boast about it—if it is a success. 

Remember, that the architect regards 
the job from the standpoint of a finished 
whole and not as a sub-contract. 


N the discussion that followed J. 
P. Rising, vice-president of the 
International association, a guest of 
the convention, told of conditions in 
Chicago. 

“T have listened very attentively to 
this discussion,” said Mr. Rising. “I 
want to add a little more to it. We 
have formed an architects club in Chi- 
We have four hundred mem- 
bers. I asked a contractor, in Chi- 
cago, to put out a new membership 
campaign, because I. have been try- 
ing for years to get in closer contact 
with the architects. I always have to 
get up and tell them what the 
trouble is. 

“The reason that I wasn’t here 
yesterday was on account of a ques- 
tion that arose between an architect, 
contractor, and a customer. The cus- 
tomer had erected a building and the 
specifications on painting were faulty, 
so after about a year’s time the walls 
began to show sings of burning and to 
peel off. The customer complained to 
the architect. The architect was not 
honest, and blamed it onto the painter. 
They were unable to settle the mat- 
ter so the master painter brought the 
matter up to us. I saw the architect, 
but he would not have anything to do 
with it. 

“I was selected as one of the ar- 
bitrators, another was selected, and we 
chose a third. We investigated and it 
was proven that it could not have been 
the master painter’s fault, but that 
the blame was the architect’s. We 
went into this and won our case. The 
contractor is $680.00 better off today. 

“My point is that we can do so 
much by associating together, so I 
just wanted to put this thing up to 
you.” 


Mr. Rising Speaks 


ICE-PRESIDENT RISING was 
called upon at the opening of 
the Wednesday morning _ session. 
After expressing his pleasure at being 
present he continued as follows: 
“When I got a letter from Mr. 
Michel inviting me to attend this con- 
vention, my attention was called to the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. I want you to par- 
don me if I hit you rather hard. I 
don’t like to criticize. However, I 
don’t think that it is fair that the fel- 
lows who work hard to make the con- 
vention a success, find that when a 
meeting is called together, that there 
are only about fifty per cent. of the 
members present. It is here that the 
ladies can help. 
We are not all lucky enough to be 
married, but the married woman has 
more influence with someone’ that she 
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is not married to than with her own 
husband. That is where you ladies can 
help us out. I find throughout the 
States that there are ladies’ clubs, etc., 
which meet once a month, and there 
they meet ladies whose husbands are 
in a different line of business. In 
this way they can sometimes get an 
order for their husband. Yes, the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary is a great organiza- 
tion. 

“My son is now twenty-two years 
old, but I am still young. I don’t think 
that I have ever made an important 
decision about anything without my 
wife’s advice. Although a woman may 
not know all about the question on 
hand, she seems to have some sort of 
guidance in her judgment. When a 
woman tells you to do so and so, you 
had better do it. 

“We have a much cleaner conven- 
tion than heretofore, because of the 
ladies’ presence. The ladies are the 
best salesmen that you master paint- 
ers could get. I always tell the manu- 
facturers that the master painters are 
the best salesmen that they can get, 
and I tell you again, master painters, 
that the ladies are your best salesmen. 
Whether they are young, middle aged, 
or old, they always have some attrac- 
tion. So, gentlemen, you must help 
them financially. You didn’t mind 
spending lots of money on your best 
girl when you were young. Well, a 
few dollars scattered among the ladies 
will always bring a good word back 
to you. The ladies can certainly do 
a lot of advertising. They can come 
back to their home localities and help 
the men to increase their business. 

“The Ladies Auxiliary dues are two 
dollars and I don’t think that is too 
much. I gladly pay my wife’s dues. 
So try and co-operate with each other. 

“T am always happy when at a con- 
vention, and am very well pleased to 
be here with you. I hope you will try 
to do something to increase your asso- 
ciation. I thank you.” 


A talk and demonstration of the use 
of Textone, by William Pringle, of 
the United States Gypsum Company, 
of Chicago, was followed by a discus- 
sion. 


Mr. Nichols’ Address 


“Why the Contractor Should Be a 
Salesman,” was the subject of an in- 
teresting paper presented by L. 
Nichols, of St. Louis. This paper was 
as follows: 


been painters and paperhangers, 

and there has also been salesman- 
ship. Salesmanship and the paint and 
wall paper business generally have ad- 
vanced, but salesmanship has far excelled 
our own advancement. 

Large concerns spend fortunes eulti- 
vating crude material into finished sales- 
men, but painters and paper hangers of 
today spend the price of a set of tools to 
start in business, Concerns of magnitude 
have demonstrated what sales ability 
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will do, and I do not think it necessary 
to discourage on the success of such con- 
cerns which are too numerous to men- 
tion, I, however, do intend to discuss 
at length the lack of sales ability among 
the so-called painting contractors and pa- 
perhangers, In the first place, the name 
is wrong, but is one adopted by every 
individual who hangs out a shingle. 
The public generally have also adopted 
this name for us, thereby demonstrating 
our lack of sales ability. This name 
should be “Interior Decorator” or “Ex- 
terior Decorator,” with any supplemen- 
tary salutation you care to add, such as 
“painting in all its branches,” ete, 


A home is the place where most men 
hang their hats, but to a woman, “home 
is her permanent success in life.” <A 
woman can gain any amount of wordly 
success, but after all, the glamour of that 
success is insignificant as compared to 
the success of her home. When a wom- 
an desires to decorate she immediately 
communicates with) a paper hanger or 
painting contractor with the sincere hope 
of obtaining valuable ideas in the com- 
pletion of her palace as best suits her 
needs. j 

Ladies and gentlemen—you know 
the usual result. The paper hanger 
delivers a set of books’ and states, 
“Your rooms will cost you such and 
such a price if you pick from book 
No. 1; so much more if you make a 
selection from book No, 2, and _ so 
much more if you pick a No. 3 book 
paper. That certainly does not demon- 
strate sales ability. 

If, on the other hand, the customer 
wants some painting done the con- 
tractor goes to the home, looks at the 
job, and immediately quotes a price. 
Is that salesmanship? No, it is not, 
but, nevertheless, it is a statement of 
facts. 

The wall paper sample book dis- 
tributed by jobbing concerns in your 
city is used:to the greatest extent? 

The ‘answer is Book No. 1, which 
contains the cheap skin merchandise 
manufactured first for price. I have 
talked to several leading jobbers who 
claim that this first book is their pri- 
nary asset because if that contains 
enough cheap merchandise they will 
get the business—otherwise not. The 
paint game is exactly the same and 
price is the eternal “war cry.” Look 
around your city and see the amount 
of real estate property which, although 
camouflaged with cheap materials is 
not actually decorated befitting the 
name, Look at your wonderful apart- 
ment buildings built at a staggering 
cost with cheap, common, ordinary pa- 
pers on the wall, and cheap unfitting 
materials on the interior woodwork 
and exterior generally. A home built 
to sell for $25,000 usually contains mer- 
chandise on the walls at a price not to 
exceed 25 cents per roll. Scrutinize the 
paint job closely and you will find that 
the actual work is not equal to the stand- 
ard of quality which would exist, and 
that the job has been skinned for a price 
consideration only, 

Beauty, quality, sheer attractiveness, per- 
manence and durability should be the 
first consideration and price should be 
the last. 

In a general review of small stores 
throughout Missouri, Arkansas and Kan- 
sas, taken by a leading farm magazine, 
“Quality and Service,” ranked first, there- 
fore, why can’t these same ideas be 
adapted to our business? 

Real estate companies generally con- 
tract their work and the price quoted is 
so ridiculously low that a legitimate dec- 
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orator cannot under any circumstances, 
handle the job at a profit. I ask you what 
does it mean? It means a schedule of a 
volume of business at a minimum of 
profi,t thereby jeopardizing not only the 
business itself, but the credit standing 
of us as individuals. 

On top of the low prices quoted we pay 
Mr. Real Estate Agent 10 percent, and I 
ask you, “Is that salesmanship?” 

Painters on such jobs must use cheap 
materials to get out at all, and the an- 
swer is “Poor salemanship,” not alone 
from the products used, not alone from 
the price obtained, but from the fact that 
the 10 percent rake-off does not in any 
way benefit Mr. Property Owner, 

Color harmony is the keynote to inte- 
rior decorating, but is disregarded gen- 
erally by painting contractors and dec- 
orators because the subject is not thor- 
oughly understood. In fact, a great 
majority of work done today is at the 
suggestion of the client rather than the 
suggestion of the decorator, 

An improper color scheme used in any 
room in the home is a very marked de- 
gree towards unhappiness or discord in 
said household; This subject is entirely 
too long to go into, but stands as a pri- 
mary asset to the art of brilliant sales- 
manship on the part of the decorator. 

Years ago other building craftsmen suf- 
fered as we are suffering, but finally after 
hard study they rounded their proposition 
into such shape as to sell it from a quality 
standpoint. This ultimate result was 
obtained by co-operation which deciphered 
means, ‘better understanding,” which 
is what we must have with the general 
public, A building contractor can build 
a house with the use of all other crafts, 
but what craft places that building in the 
real status of “home, sweet home’’—the 
decorator! Our own craft is the only 
craft in existence which tends to beautify, 
preserve, and make livable any abode, 
therefore, I ask you, “Why, oh why, can 
we not invest salesmanship into our game 
with 100 per cent. enthusiasm, and make 
it the one craft (which it is) to whom all 
people look for ultimate joy, happiness, 
and beauty. 

I say, gentlemen, invest more sales- 
manship into our game. Eliminate, or 
better still, educate the man who buys 
the set of tools and starts for himself. 
Organize and co-operate to make our 
crude material valuable, Eliminate the 
name of painter and paperhanger and 
make our name stand for our art—inte- 
rior or exterior decorato:. 

Play up the beauty and attractiveness 
that our craft alone affords, 

Endeavor to change the idea prevalent 
among real estate operators by the fact 
that better materials really encourage 
better rentals. Eliminate the unfair 10 
percent clause in these contracts. 

Study color harmony so that you may 
give your customer the proper decoration, 

Be proud of your craft, realizing it is 
the best in existence. 

Co-operate with your fellow men so that 
by unison we will strengthen our own 
organization. 

And, gentlemen, last, but not least, im- 
prove your employees personal appear- 
ance so as to create the impression that 
we are high-grade, intellectual, refined 
gentlemen, instead of uncouth, scallywags 
which, although harsh, is the general 
opinion of the public. 

The foregoing is merely my own ob- 
servation and study of the situation at 
large, and I trust that my message may 
be considered seriously, understanding 
that I am primarily interested in our own 
organization and its betterment. 


E. G. Chandlee, of St. Joseph, Mis- 
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souri, Executive Board member rep- 


resenting the association, reported on 
the work of the International Exec- 
utive Board meeting held July 20 in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, which was 
published in the August issue of THE 
PAINTERS MaGazine Mr. Chandlee 
was praised for having made the most 
complete report ever offered to the as- 
sociation from the International Board. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The committee on resolutions, A, G. 
Switzer, chairman; G. J. Rolfe and 
Frank F. Key, presented the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 


B= it resolved, That we, the Master 
Painters and Decorators of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Association, in convention 
assembled, in Columbia, Mo., desire to 
express our sincere thanks to the Com- 
mercial Club, the Master Painters of Co- 
lumbia, and especially Brother Wroe Fale 
Palmer, the hotel management, and all 
others who helped to make our conven- 
tion a success and to make our stay in 
this beautiful city so pleasant. 


Be it further resolved, That we es-. 


pecially desire to thank the St. Louis 
Association for the interest manifested 


and their efforts in making the arrange-- 


ment for the convention. 


The committee also offered the fol- 
lowing resolution in memory of those 
who had died during the year: 

We, your committee on memorials, beg 
to report the loss of the following mem- 
bers through death, during the past year: 

J. G. Starmann, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

F. J. Grisser, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Lee Savage, Springfield, Missouri. 

Former Members: 

Joshus Lowis, St. Louis, Missouri. 

John W. Lane, St. Louis, Missouri. 

We desire to express our sorrow be- 
cause of the loss of these members and 
to express our deepest sympathy to the 
bereaved families. 

Following the adoption of this me- 
morial the convention stood silent for 
a minute. 

The revised constitution and by- 
laws as reported by the committee was 
adopted. The recommendation of 
President Thaden that the traveling 
expense of the International repre- 
sentative be paid by the association was 
approved as well as his suggestion for 
an “intensive campaign for member- 
ship be promoted.” The association 
voted to renew its subscription for 
THE PAINTERS Macazine, for each 
member. 


Officers Elected and Installed 


The committee on nomination, E. G, 
Chandlee, chairman; M, A. Wilson 
and P. J. Griffin, reported the ticket 
which was elected as printed on a pre- 
ceding page. The newly elected offi- 
cers were escorted to the platform by 
Sergeant-at-Arms Smithers and de- 
clared duly installed by Installing 
Officer Clark, in an impressive man- 
ner. 

The delegates then stood and sang 
“America” and the 1925 convention 


was declared adjourned to meet in St. 
Louis in 1926, 


ie et oe” 
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Illinois Holds Suc 


=essful Meeting 


Large Attendance and Constructive Program Marks Twentieth Annual Convention— 
Membership Reaches Almost 500—State Banquet Is Record, with 760 Dining 
Together—Charles H. Crapo Elected President 


RECORD attendance, an in- 
A teresting program of construc- 
tive papers, an increase in 
membership reaching almost fire hun- 
dred, advance steps in the promo- 


tional activities of the craft, a State. 


banquet when seven hundred and 
sixty dined together—these were some 
of the outstanding features of the 
twentieth annual convention of the 
Illinois State Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, held in Elgin, 
August 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


Charles H. Crapo, of Waukegan, 
was elected president for the coming 
year, and R. W. Ritschard, of Elgin, 
‘was elected vice-president. For the 
fourteenth year E. J. Bush, of Peoria, 
was again elected secretary, and J. 
D. Becker, also of Peoria, was re- 
elected treasurer for the sixth term. 

It was voted to hold the 1926 con- 
vention in Peoria. 


The Opening Session 


The opening session of the conven- 
tion was called to order by Mr. Rits- 
chard, president of the Elgin local as- 
sociation. After several songs had 
been sung, the Rev. C. J. Rockey, of 
the Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
pronounced the invocation. Earle R. 
Kelley, mayor of Elgin, welcomed the 
delegates and their guests to his city. 

The gavel was then turned over to 
the State president, J. P. Rising, of 
Chicago, who in taking the chair, de- 
clared that he was very happy and 
proud because for the first time he was 
bringing his son to a master painters’ 
convention.. Secretary Bush called the 
roll of officers and Vice-President 
Crapo took the chair, while Mr. Ris- 
ing presented the annual address of 
the president. 


The President’s Address 


FULLY appreciate the honor you 

conferred upon me by electing me 
president of this great Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Master House Painters and 
Decorators, and I have done my best 
to fill the office. 
rors, offended or failed in any respect, 
I ask your pardon, and assure you that 
it was not intentional. I have enjoyed 
my term of office and it has been a 
great pleasure to work with the off- 
cers and members of your association. 
Every courtesy possible has been ex- 
tended to me, and I want to thank each 
and all of you for your co-operation. 


If I have made er-- 


Illinois Officers Elected 


for the Coming Year 
At Elgin Convention 


President 
CPE ORAS Ooi c ace sidiepe stings oreis Waukegan 
Vice-President 
PUL VOR oP CER ACES Lyre cctct a, oils tet anise Elgin 
Secretary 

EAA eens ino esaeaech «abe oc tas.d ahaa capateronar awe a Peoria 
Treasurer J; 

iy FB ke MBWIN Gl RG DORs oes 2 sce ene ore cien 8 Peoria 

Executive Board Members 
OVID Eel ae Gy, Cis NET pS CO) Nipoteesy stte etenehatels Kewanee 
FRANK M. MORRISSETTE..... Aurora 
TPS 2 fee (OHS Hl Red B SSS RAR eS Fae See Belleville 
FAVRE CET AID OED epcpa ataeur Greg ens chew ois Chicago 
fe TREE SIY DA DH Ry, Meir 3 aac ea ee een Decatur 
OSCAR IG ROS Sta erent cae dace ture Joliet 
i earent baie by) tad NiGetes 40 ane aches Peoria 
Cae DES WEIR TE ies aorta cron ene Chicago 
(GRU ale WU et os Ae ce cls wees Sie nema Chicago 
1 Gre SDR BLOB Re swan cud fon Rock Island 
ES Cae MeG INI Eee cree Springfield 
lab, (65, JA DAD DAatel My Peon als © eco tet aid o Rockford 
epee Aces TALES SIRI (ate ct finns oct cael ohn oes Waukegan 
ED AT Bs Sa Ta DA BSNS PS ea a a fe Elgin 
POW CHARESTON Mita actrees Chicago 
See MOOR: torueder a sac cmetateatercene Chicago 
OMS DN MONDO WADI bAG, atseits ome fie Chicago 
AU MLE Sie OV: A GC Ke arerete ties cies es ets Chicago 
Board of Trustees 

ROY O. WATSON (8 years)..... Chicago 
R. W. RUMMEL (2 years)........Peoria 


OWEN TRAINOR (1 year)...Springfield 
Advisory Board 


IVEACXE PII CEES WURGED:. obese one ere St. Louis, Mo. 

Cty eae I NUR eds hart. le cos neta Chicago 

eT eNO are, etter eee co cee Chicago 
International Board Member 

11D}, 24 Jeol 251 OSD is anes NORE cnet es Rec Resear ce Peoria 


(To serve until adjournment of 1926 Inter- 
national convention) 
Ae ee PACA CEL a nda oitvcates netels eel s SEs Chicago 
(To serve from February, 1926) 


Delegates to International Convention 


A PAR WESH kere Apert Ree Gach a re Chicago 
Cais CRA ROM hadnt tocar aie Waukegan 
Revie, ES USED Sees ty tot! deckecnere ev aaauel ats Peoria 


It has been most gratifying to me 
to see the increase in membership, for 
it proves an increasing interest in the 
association of the craft. It means that 
our fellow contractor realizes that he 
must have inspiration and_ greater 
knowledge in his own particular field, 
and by associating with others of his 
trade he is benefitting himself in many 
ways. 

Not only have we had an increase 
in our regular membership, but the 
Ladies Auxiliary has been rolling up 
a membership in the State that will go 
far towards making the Illinois Asso- 
ciation a grand and glorious one. I 


want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate our ladies upon the first an- 
niversary of the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the Illinois State Association, par- 
ticularly Mrs. L. A. Larson, the presi- 
dent, who has been untiring in her ef- 
forts and who has worked with a fine 
spirit of co-operation. Our ladies are 
of great importance to our craft, for, 
as they sit in counsel with us they get 
a better understanding of our prob- 


lems. Let us all do everything in our 


power to assist the auxiliary and make 
it a success. 

Our associate members have proven 
to me that in the spirit of co-opera- 
tion they are of great value, not alone 
in making our convention a success 
but also in assisting in making our 
business a stccess, and their repre- 
sentatives or salesmen should at all 
times be met-most courteously in all 
of our dealings with them, as I feel 
that they are real friends and have our 
interests at heart. I want to thank 
the associate members for the courtesy 
shown our members and myself dur- 
ing the past year. 

The financial condition of the Illi- 
nois State Association is, I am pleased 
to State, in a good, healthy position, 
as you will no doubt learn from the 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports. In 
this connection I would say that I be- 
lieve that the continued practice of 
investing surplus funds in first mort- 
gage bonds is a good move. 

I have a few recommendations to 
make for your consideration. 

In as much as we have dispensed 
with the service of a State organizer 
and in order to further increase our 
membership, I would recommend that 
you pass a resolution empowering the 
secretary of our State association to 
visit any locality in the State that 
from reports received by him shows a 
decrease or falling off in membership, 
or localities where he may think that 
new organizations could be formed, 
and that a fixed amount of money be 
set aside each year to cover the nec- 
essary expense for this purpose, the 
time for these visits to be left to the 
discretion of the secretary. 

Referring to the Executive Board 
member of the International Associa- 
tion, I am convinced from observation 
that the move’ we made three years 


-ago in selecting our Executive Board 


member for a term of three years has 
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proven a success and should be con- 
tinued. 

The motion made at our last State 
convention to make the retiring presi- 
dent chairman of the delegates to the 
International Association will no doubt 
also prove a success. 

I want to say a few words about 
improper advertising. It has been 
called to my attention that some of the 
paint manufacturers, and I am sorry 
to say large ones at that, have adver- 
tised in such manner that the public 
in reading these advertisements gets 
the idea that it is unnecessary to em- 
ploy practical painters to do their 
work. We deplore this fact and hope 
that the paint manufacturers who are 
using this type of advertising will see 
the error of their ways and dispense 
with this type of advertising. 

I am hoping that the by-laws com- 
mittee will make their full report at 
this convention in order that the by- 
laws may be printed and distributed 
to the members. 

The adoption of a code of ethics 
at this convention would be a pro- 
gressive step forward, but I have been 
informed that the International Asso- 
ciation will, at their next annual con- 
vention, in February, 1926, adopt a 
code of ethics which will be serviceable 
to all of the State associations. I, 
therefore, recommend that we post- 
pone the adoption of our code of 
ethics and that your president and 
secretary be empowered to adopt the 
code of ethics as adopted at the Inter- 
national convention, and so notify our 
members. 

The question of apprenticeship and 
vocational training is one which is 
uppermost in our minds, and it has 
been proven to me in the past year that 
it requires very constructive methods 
and that each local association could 
be kept very busy during the slack 
season of the year at their meetings 
solving this problem. The State and 
International associations are always 
ready and willing to give any local as- 
sociation any help which may be nec- 
essary. I most highly recommend the 
textbook which can be secured 
through our International secretary ; 
in fact, this book should be in the 
hands of every member of the craft as 
well as every prospective member. 

These matters which I have brought 
up are very important, and are en- 
titled to your serious consideration. 


In closing, let me impress upon you 
and warn you against improper prac- 
tice, do your work earnestly and faith- 
fully, always encourage honesty; we 
are entrusted with the homes of 
friends and neighbors, to make them 
more beautiful and harmonious places 
to live in. Let the public feel that 
when they receive our business cards 
and code of ethics they are dealing 
with men of high standing and sturdy 
business integrity, and. your com- 
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EK. J. BUSH 


Re-Elected Secretary for the Fourteenth 
time. 


petitors will become members of your 
association, as it is only human to 
have the desire. to become associated 
with successful men. Boost your 
business, be proud of your trade, be 
constructive to your competitor, be 
faithful to the public. 


The Secretary’s Report 


After the minutes of the Executive 
Board had been read and approved 
Secretary Bush made his thirteenth 
annual report as secretary, which was 
as follows: 


JT is my pleasure to submit my thir- 

teenth annual report as secretary of 
this association, for your inspection and 
action. 

Last year at the opening of the con- 
vention we reported 314 members. Our 
present membership up to August 1 is 
385. About forty members have been 
dropped for non-payment of dues. This 
office, has written at least eight letters 
to each of these forty members, trying to 
keep them in line, which has not brought 
a reply, All regular communications of 
the association have also been sent them, 
so they have been approached about four- 
teen times. 

The Painters and eDcorators’ Mutual 
Association added 100 members about the 
first of the year, and an association has 
been formed in Elgin, now constituting 
sixteen members. 

This office has collected during the 
year $2,123, all of which has been turned 
over to the treasurer. 

I received a request for an appropri- 
ation of $50 to the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up campaign. This was received 
after the meeting of the Executive Board. 
Deeming it our duty to support the cam- 
paigns which benefit the master painter, 
I sent the request to President Rising, 
who agreed with me, and, under his in- 
structions, a voucher was drawn on the 
treasurer for the amount. We ask your 
concurrence in this action. 

This office has had an unusually large 
amount of correspondence during the past 


al 
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year. It has been in touch with the Bu- 
reau of Raw Materials, Washington, D. C., 
in an attempt to have the duty on linseed 
oil reduced, and many letters have been 
exchanged, At their request I wrote to 
President Coolidge, the senator from this 
state, as well as the congressmen from 
the Peoria district, and the Tariff Com- 
mission. During the exchange of several 
letters, I received courteous treatment 
from the gentlemen. The result of the 
national movement for the reduction is 
that the Tariff.Commission recommended 
the reduction to President Coolidge, but 
so far as I can learn he has not expressed 
an opinion. 

Through the courtesy of the Associated 
Hmployers of Illinois we were in almost 
daily touch with the bills introduced in 
the last session of the legislature, and the 
action taken on same, We exchanged 
numerous letters with the law makers 
from the Peoria district, especially upon 
the anti-injunction bill and the eight-hour 
bill for women. We have tried to be on 
the job all the time, and have a watch 
on all legislative matters affecting the 
employer, that had a bearing on the mas- 
ter painter, directly or indirectly. 

Last year I gave you statistics as to 
the cost of collecting dues, and the num- 
ber of letters written to secure them. I 
will not go into the same details. Suffice 
to say, the nonreply and apparent lack of 
interest of so many master painters in 
the matters which are so potent to their 
business really takes the joy out of life, 
and we wonder why they cannot see the 
light and appreciate and support the work 
being done in their interests, 

We have lost by death one of the most 
active members of this association, Past 
President L. A, Bertrand, of Kankakee. 
Brother Bertrand was an efficient officer 
and has attended nearly every conven- 
tion. His presence and advice will be 
greatly missed by this association. Pres- 
ident Rising, learning of his death, sent 
flowers in the name of the association, 
This office wrote the family expressing 
the sympathy of our members, 

In all our correspondence we have done 
what was possible to further the interests 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 

Some means should be devised to in- 
crease our membership throughout the 
State, especially if we are to hold the 
International Membership Cup, for three 
successive years. We would suggest the 
appointment of a standing committee on 
membership, and that the incoming pres- 
ident appoint men of action who will 
take the time for the work. This commit- 
tee can greatly assist the secretary in 
holding the members who are dilatory, 

One-half of the net proceeds of a con- 
vention (if there are any funds left) be- 
long to the State association, This of- 
fice has been unable to secure a definite 
report since Belleville. Decatur stated 
they had nothing left. Mattoon and 
Springfield have not reported, and Wauk- 
egan has the opportunity to report during 
the convention, (I will say that Mr. Lar- 
son handed me that report a while ago.) 

Our associate members have made good 
use of this office, as we have supplied a 
number of them with the names of our 


> members. 


I wish to express to President Rising 
my appreciation of his uniform courtesy, 
and to thank him and all other officers — 
and members who have assisted in the 
workings of this office. ; 

The annual report of Treasurer 
Becker showed receipts of $4,032.66 
and disbursements of $1,220.86, leav- 
ing a balance of $2,811.80 in the treas- 
ury. 
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President Rising announced the ap- 
pointment of the following convention 
committees : 


Committee on President’s Address: 
R. H. LANGSTON, chairman... .Chicago 


BMUEEO TEIN 6 ec ee pee ee es Rock Island 
Mee LARSON... 6.6 sieve eset Waukegan 
Nominating Committee: 
mee. POFF, chairman....... Gibson City 
OYA eae ee CE Belleville 
Peto RICHARDSON 2... essen Aurora 

: Press Committee: 

meee OT TA. chairman..........06.- Elgin 
SEE NO) NEDSS. sscctec < wieisinndesse ws 0% Danville 
BEARENCH SUBRTH........... Chicago 

Resolutions Committee: 

= 8. MICHAEL, chairman...... Aurora 
Mert. MCCONNELL. .. 2. cs bens one Peoria 
EE FEAT CED cieke co snate aie or ecapecorenele Chicago 


Question Box: 
D. A. GUSTAFSON, chairman...Kewanee 
BCR WP OL. ae. Poy foe Waukegan 


Louis Stolze, of Belleville, for the 
committee on a code of ethics, rec- 
ommended that the Illinois Assoc‘a- 
tion should wait for the code being 
prepared by the International Associa- 
tion when it would be adopted by the 
State association, which was agreed 
upon. 

Poe Ls Hatch, of Chicago, -for..the 
committee on constitution and by- 
laws, reported that the State executive 
board had approved the revision as in- 
dicated by the committee and the con- 
vention adopted the report and ordered 
Secretary Bush to have printed copies 
of the constitution and by-laws as they 
now stand. 


The following resolution was read 
to the convention: 


Secretary Bush: ‘' ‘Whereas, The 
Painters and Decorators’ Mutual As- 
sociation, of Chicago and vicinity, 
with headquarters at 9 North Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago, Illinois, consists 
of 16 locals spread over 200 square 
miles of territory, and 

“Whereas, The Painters and Deco- 
rators’ Mutual Association consists 
of more than 100 members entered in 
the State Association, and, according 
to our State Constitution and By- 
Laws is now entitled to only one rep- 
resentative on the State Executive 
Board, the same pro rata basis as ap- 
plying to a local consisting of five 
members, and 

“Whereas, The one representative 
allowed the Painters and Decorators’ 
Mutual Association is not sufficient to 
properly present and acquaint the 
members of its 16 locals in the activ- 
ities and functions of the State As- 
sociation, nor to arouse the degree of 
interest therein as could be done by 
aa eae from their own locals, 
an 

“Whereas, The Painters and Deco- 
rators’ Mutual Association believes 
they have among their membership a 
number of capable, willing workers 
who would gladly render valuable 
service in promoting the welfare of 
the State Association, aid in increas- 
ing its membership and endeavor to 
create a greater interest among mas- 
ter painters in organization work if an 
opportunity was given them to serve 
in an official capacity; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the State Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, covering represen- 
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Elected President of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation. 
tation on the Executive Board, be 
amended ‘to read as follows: 

“*An Executive Board shall be 
elected at each annual meeting, to 
consist of one member from each reg- 
ularly organized local in good stand- 
ing and one member selected from the 
unorganized portion of the state; pro- 
vided, however, any local of the State 
Association of, Master Painters and 
Decorators, consisting of two or more 
locals or districts, in any village or 
city of the State, with a combined 
membership of more than fifty, shall 
be entitled to representation on the 
State Executive Board by one mem- 
ber for every fifty members or frac- 
tion thereof, in their local, whose per 
capita tax is paid into the State As- 
sociation, 

“ ‘They shall hold office for one year 
or until their successors have been 
elected and qualified. The President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Chairman of the Delegation to the In- 
ternational Convention and the mem- 
ber of the International Executive 
Board, as well as expresidents in good 
standing, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Executive Board, 

“‘The members and ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board shall be reimbursed 
for their railroad fare for attendance 
at the December meeting.’ ” 


This resolution was referred to the 
committee on resolutions and reported 
favorably to the convention the fol- 
lowing day, when it was adopted. 


The Second Day 


After the usual community singing 
greetings were read from Secretary 
Henry F. Moers, of the Wisconsin 
Association, and from International 
President F. M. Michaels, of Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

The first paper of the morning was 
on the subject, “Paints of Today,” 
which was read by R. L. Hallett, of 
the Nationa! Lead Company, and was 
as follows: 


a2 


|b: certainly gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to be here at the meeting 
of the Illinois association. I have known 
some of you at some of the International 
association meetings, but this is the first 
time I have had the pleasure of at- 
tending one of your State association 
meetings, and I think you have extended 
a great courtesy to me to give me a few 
minutes on your program. 

I want to say just a few words today 
on the subject which I have selected, 
“Paints of Today.” It would be impossi- 
ble to cover the subject of “Paints of 
Today” if I talked for an entire day, and 
I am only going to say a few words, 
mostly about certain phases of the sub- 
ject with which perhaps we are more 
familiar. 

As the years go by new materials of 
many different kinds are developed, and 
some of them have great value and be- 
come very useful in different industries. 

A number of new paint materials have 
been developed during recent years, and 
we are sometimes asked how they af- 
fect the usefulness ot the older paint 
materials, and what real value they have 
in the painting industry. It may be of 
interest to discuss some of these newer 
paint materials and their relationship 
to the older ones. 


We frequently hear comments concern- 
ing revolutionary developments in many 
industries, and along many different 
scientific lines, but on close examination 
history will show that revolutionry de- 
velopments when they are sufficiently 
new to be worthy of that designation are 
almost always advances into new fields 
and are not replacement of older well 
established practices to any great ex- 
tent. 

In the field of materials let us con- 
sider perhaps the most important struc- 
tural material that man has ever had. 
There probably is no argument concern- 
ing the statement that iron and its 
closely related substance, steel, has been, 
since its discovery, and is today, the 
most important structural material. Iron 
became important many generations ago, 
and its importance hay increased pro- 
gressively with the development of build- 
ing construction. Its importance has 
never reached a peak and started to 
decline as would have been’ the result had 
it proven inferior to other materials 
which were later on offered to take its 
place. 

The same statements may be made re- 
garding many other structural materials 
as those which have had real merit have 
increased in importance as the industries 
have developed, have become more use- 
ful as time goes on, and their loss would 
be felt to a greater extent today than 
at any previous time in their history. 
This line of thought is advanced to 
point out that materials which are really 
suited for the purposes for which they 
are used do not become antiquated, and 
do not become less important as time 
goes on, but increase in importance and 
usefulness with the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and when other materials are de- 
veloped or discovered which apparently, 
to a certain extent, can be used for the 
game purpose, the almost invariable ex- 
perience is that the newer materials 
find their own field in the continued ex- 
pansion and growth of civilization and 
the development of these newer materials 
has little effect on the use of the older 
ones. 

Iron has been improved in purity and 
many special steels have been developed 
from time to time, but iron and steel 
have continued to be among the most 
valuable building materials which we 
have. We might say that to a certain 
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extent the perfection of concrete con- 
struction has replaced steel and that 
stucco coatings have to a certain extent 
replaced lumber, but careful considera- 
tion will show that concrete and stucco 
have filled new fields and have become 
useful in new ways to a much greater 
extent than replacing structures of steel 
and lumber. 

Paint Materials. What is true of such 
building materials as We have mentioned 
is equally true of the protective and dec- 
orative paint coatings which are used on 
the finished building structures. Among 
the paint materials at our command are 
many pigments of which the white pig- 
ments are perhaps the most important. 
The oldest white pigment known to man 
is white lead, which has been used for 
painting purposes for more than 2,000 
years. 

As originally made, it was no doubt 
extremely crude in composition, color 
and physical characteristics, and it re- 
quired many years of slow development 
and improvement to make it anything 
like what would be considered a real 
pigment by the modern painting in- 
dustry. 

The development of white lead was 
gradual, following similar growth of ciy- 
ilization, but the important fact is that 
the development and use of white lead 
have been continuous and progressive. 
It required many years to standardize its 
manufacture, to perfect its composition, 
color and physical characteristics, and 
to bring it to a degree of purity, where 
it could be considered a standard, uni- 
form, always reliable, staple paint ma- 
terial. This has finally been accomplished 
through the effort of many generations of 
workers, and today white lead is more im- 
portant in the paint industry than it has 
ever been in its entire history, 

Civilization had white lead in 1725, the 
best white pigment obtainable, although 
of uncertain quality and composition; it 
had white lead in 1825, much improved 
but still far from perfect; and today it 
has white lead in 1925 as pure and per- 
fect a product as modern machinery and 
human skill and care can make it, and 
still the pre-eminent white pigment just 
as it has always been. 


Many materials are used in the paint- 
ing industry, some of which, such as 
white lead, linseed oil and turpentine, 
have been standard products for a very 
long time, while others are not so old 
and have been developed more or less 
within recent years. 

China wood oil is now used by the 
varnish industry in large quantities, and 
has become a very valuable paint mate- 
rial, 

Cooked and treated oils and gum var- 
nishes have many different valuable char- 
acteristics, and a number of white pig- 
ments have been developed and have be- 
come very useful. Such development is 
a great satisfaction as it denotes progress 
in scientific and practical accomplish- 
ment, but none of these newer materials 
have been the cause of any decreased use 
of older standard materials which have 
proven their worth, 


China wood oil, cooked and treated oils 
and gum varnishes, have not replaced lin- 
seed oil, but have developed new fields 
for themselves. The other white pigments 
have not replaced white lead, but have 
been an aid in extending the scope and 
usefulness of painting work, and today 
there is a field for all of these materials 
not competing among themselves forma 
comparatively small amount of painting 
work, but each in its own way extending 
the use of paint in new and special ways. 
The development of the older staple prod- 
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ucts has kept..abreast of the times 
so that standards of purity and 
quality have been continually raised, 
and today paint materials which 
have proven their worth through many 
generations of use are still the most im- 
portant materials of the painting indus- 
try. 

There probably are sound scientific 
reasons for the facts that the paint ma- 
terials which are most universally useful 
at the present time were among the first 
discovered, have always been the most im- 
portant and have had the greatest effort 
expended in perfecting them. 

We might almost say that the newer 
paint materials have not been developed 
because of the necessity of obtaining ma- 
terials to accomplish results not possible 
with the materials already available, but 
have been developed to meet the needs of 
an industry growing so rapidly that many 
of the older established materials could 
not be obtained in sufficient quantity to 
supply the demand, and also to enable 
those exploiting the newer materials to 
establish business enterprises along new 
lines, where the direction of business and 
substantial profits: could be more easily 
controlled than in the older staple lines 
so long established. 

The tremendous consumption of china 
wood oil in the paint and varnish indu- 
try is a good illustration of this point, 
and we would not for a moment say that 
china wood oil is taking the place of lin- 
seed oil in paint and varnish, or has in 
any way decreased the use of linseed oil, 
but rather has gone into special varnish 
products and has expanded the industry 
along new lines rather than simply com- 
peting with linseed oil for business al- 
ready established. 

Of the newer white pigments, lithopone 
and Titanox are probably the most prom- 
inent examples. The development of lith- 
opone has been fairly rapid. and today it 


is used in large quantities in the man- — 


ufacture of certain kinds of paint. 


This development is not due to the fact 
that lithopone had any superior charac- 
teristics as compared to the older white 
pigments, already known to the industry, 
but rather to the fact that a new white 
pigment with good hiding power and color 
was brought out which could be made and 
Sold at a low price compared to the other 
white pigments, Here again the develop- 
ment of lithopone did not result in sim- 
ple competition with the older white pig- 
ments, as"it was soon demonstrated that 
lithopone had considerable value in cer- 
tain special interior paints, but was not 
sufficiently durable for use in exterior 
paints. Selling at a lower price, it nat- 
urally increased in use, but may be con- 
sidered as extending the painting indus- 
try in special ways rather than taking 
the place of the older white pigments. ° 


A similar statement may be made re- 
garding Titanox, although it is quite 
different from lithopone in composition 
and characteristics. Instead of being a 
cheaper pigment than the older white 
pigments, it is a considerably more ex- 
pensive one. It has the outstanding 
characteristic of much greater hiding 
power than any other known white pig- 
ment. Its high hiding power, of course, 
immediately suggested many special uses 
and Titanox has found its place in the 
industry in special products of many 
kinds, many of which were not known 
until Titanox became available. 

What we have said of these newer 
paint products applies to a number of 
others and clearly leads to the conclusion 
that the development of new paint ma- 
terials does not revolutionize the paint- 
ing industry, but simply extends it, and 
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each new product which is discovered in 
creases possibilities in the use of pain 


‘and varnish which is most fortunate, be 


because the need of paint and varnish is 
so great that if even a reasonable pro 
portion of the necessary painting wert 
done all available materials would prob 


ably be insufficient to meet the require 


ments. 
The loss of any of the much used paint 


‘materials, be they the older standard 1a 


terials or the newer special ones, would 


‘be disastrous as the fields they fill have 


become important and civilization would 
suffer greatly were it to be deprived of 
them. \ 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to ex- 
tend this talk in any way which might 
be of particular value to you. I have 


just tried to mention briefly that there 


were a number of paint materials, that 


‘they all have their usefulness and we 


might say specifically that each one is 


‘used perhaps differently from the others, 


that is there are methods which give bet- 
ter results than other methods, and be- 
ing perhaps more familiar with the white 
lead than with any of the others I would 
be very glad to discuss that to any 
length. We all know it is possible to take 
white lead and use it in a large variety 
of ways; we can add oil to it, turpentine, 
mixtures of oil and turpentine. We can 
make priming coats for almost any kind 
of surface, suitable body coats and finish 
coats for different climates, locations and 
conditions. 

Those things are under the painters’ 
control and are well known to a large ex- 
tent, but if we can carry this discussion 
into any specific lines, I shall be glad to 
do so. 

A general discussion followed. The 
first query was made by Mr. Gross, 
who said: 

“It occurs to me to ask a question 
in regard to the fact that we hear so 
much about white lead not being used 
in Europe. I would like to have Mr. 
Hallett explain that, tell us something 
about the real facts in the case, as he 
knows them, because almost every- 
body who has been over, or a lot of 
people, anyway, tell us they don’t use 
much white lead or don’t use any at 
all, in Europe.” 

Mr. Hallett replied as follows: 
“When you ask a question about Eu- 
rope, of course, you are covering a 
very, large territory. Europe is divided 
into a number of countries, distinctly 
different in race, in civilization de- 
velopment and their painting practices 
vary tremendously. 

“England is one of the stroagest 
white lead countries in the world. 
There are a large number of large 
white lead manufacturers, and they 
use it extensively. I believe it is fair 
to say that white lead practice is 
standard practice among the master 
painters of England. , { 

“White lead is used to a very large 
extent in Germany. This country has — 
always exported white lead to both 
England and Germany. France has — 
not used white lead to the same extent, 
but has used it to some extent. There — 
are certain industrial reasons back of 
the practice, which has sprung up. 
England and Germany have always 
been lead producing countries. France 

- 
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‘has never been a lead producing coun-. 


try to any real degree, so that lead 
has had to be imported into France, 
tariff has been aga‘nst it and there has 
been a sort of natural resistance 
against building the industry on the 
same standard lines that England and 
Germany have followed. 

“IT am not so familiar with the 
smaller countries, but I think white 
lead is generally used throughout the 


world. I know the British colonies 
use it in tremendous quantities. We 
export large amounts to Australia. 


Canada is about as standardized on 
white lead practice as we are in th‘s 
country. The practices do vary. Hol- 
land is a strong white lead country— 
I should say one of the strongest in 
the world, although the practice va- 
ries in Holland. They use white lead 
but in a different way from which we 
use it here. Labor is a good deal 
cheaper and skilled labor is appar- 
ently easy to get. In Holland they 
apply the paint heavier and it is made 
with special vehicles, etc., more of an 
enamel finish, but a great deal of white 
lead is used there. That, I think, 
covers it pretty well.” 

A discussion and demonstration of 
the product of the U. S. Gypsum 
Company was given by W. L. Prin- 
gle, of that company. “Titanox’’ was 
the subject of an address by P. H. 
Cathcart, of the Nat‘onal Lead Com- 
pany. 

Report on President’s Address 


Chairman Langston, of the com- 
mittee on the president’s address, pre- 
sented the following report: 


OUR committee on the president’s 

address has carefully perused the 
recommendation of the retiring presi- 
dent, and herewith makes its report as 
follows: 

Recommendation 1, A resolution for 
consideration empowering the State sec- 
retary to visit any locality in the State 
for the benefit of holding or increasing 
our membership and that a fixed sum 
of money be'set aside for such purpose. 
Your committee recommends the adop- 
tion of this resolution with the addition 
that the terms of the same be carried 
out under the direction and supervision 
and guidance of the president. 

Referring to the matters of the Ex- 
ecutive Board member to the Interna- 
tional and delegate to same, the code of 
ethics and the work of the by-laws com- 
mittee, no comment is necessary as 
these matters were favorably disposed 
of at our previous meetings. 

The matters of vocational training, the 
use of the International textbook and 
the commendable exhortation to our 
members to make faithfulness and hon- 
esty their motto in all their business 
dealings deserves the serious considera- 
tion of every one of us. We heartily 
recommend their ethics as a guiding in- 
fluence in our dealing with others. 


In closing your committee wishes to 
commend our retiring president for the 
constructive thought sent out to us in 
his message. 


After some discussion the conven- 
tion voted that $300 should be set 
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J. D. BECKER 


Elected Treasurer of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation. 


aside to promote the work of increas- 
ing the membership over the State, 
following the recommendation made 
by President Rising. 


The Thursday Session 


Following the regular community 
singing it was voted that the presiding 
president, the retiring president and 
the secretary shall be the regular dele- 
gates to the International convention 
and that the’r expenses should be paid 
by the association. This was made a 
part of the constitution and by-laws. 

An address on the subject, “Zinc 
Pigments,” was presented by Homer 
Hendricks, of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company. This address was publish- 
ed in the August issue of THE PAINT- 
ERS MAGAZINE in connection with the 
report of the New York State conven- 
tion. 


Save the Surface 


The purposes and the activities of 
the National Save the Surface cam- 
paign, were presented by Arthur M. 
East, business manager of that or- 
ganization. Mr. East spoke as fol- 
lows: 


ET’S take a square look into the face 

of this thing we call Save the Sur- 

face and see what it is, the things that 

mean more business and are worth while. 

You men as contractors are interested in 

materials and giving the best of service, 
to make the best of profit. 

The Save the Surface Campaign has 
one sole object, and that is to increase 
your profits. Now, unless you know what 
it is doing and how it is doing it, you 
cannot very well tie in and get the benefit 
from the work that is being done, Over 
$225,000 per year, annually, is being spent 
in the promotion work of the Save the 
Surface Campaign, It is the co-operative 
sales and advertising end representing all 
branches of the paint and varnish indus- 
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try. The president of the International 
Association and your secretary are mem- 
bers of the Save the Surface Campaign 
Executive Committee, The Illinois Asso- 
Rekael is an investor in the campaign 
annually, so today la i 

‘pee y I am talking to you as 

You mutual men, who came in here to- 
day with ninety-two members—and the 
home crowd is proud of it—if there is a 
nickel or dime or half dollar, some part 
of that will go into the Save the Surface 
Campaign this year, so when I talk to 
stockholders I recognize you have a re- 
sponsibility towards having a voice in our 
activities, and I have a responsibility in 
thoroughly informing you what is being 
done so that you can advise and suggest 
what are the best things for the future 
; I don’t know of any organization in any 
industry in the United States where so 
many people have a voice in what is be- 
ing done. Iam the errand boy. We take 
the ideas of salesmen, we take the ideas of 
manufacturers, the ideas of contractors 
and we sift these through and the activ: 
ities of lengthening the painting season 
the financing of property owners through 
the time-payment plan, they were ideas 
which came from men in the rank and 
file, who wanted more business and who 
believed that that was the way more 
business could be gotten. 

Inasmuch as this is the first time it 
has been my privilege to be with you at 
the State convention in Illinois, I want 
to give you in just a few words, the back- 
ground of what “Save the Surface and 
You Save All” means. 

The forces of nature around us are re- 
lentless in their efforts to destroy, The 
sun, wind, rain, frost, changes of temper- 
ature and chemical action, mighty enough 
to level mountains, are also working to 
destroy the physical wealth created by 
men. Where objects have life, they are 
able to withstand these elements, and 
repair their ravages, but as soon as 
life leaves an object, even though it may 
have taken a century to create it, nature 
turns about to destroy it. 

You men are interested in the chemical 
action ‘of zinc oxide and 40-40-20 and lead 
and oil and turpentine, etc., so I assume 
you are interested in this. 

Decomposition sets in immediately on 
the giant tree that has been cut down, 
and out of which has been made lumber. 
Plant and animal life begin to disinte-. 
grate as soon as life ceases. It is the 
function of our industry to provide those 
products that will protect and prolong the 
life of the physical wealth or standing 
property created by man. Hence the paint 
and varnish industry has chosen to use 
the phrase, “Save the Surface and You 
Save All Paint and Varnish,’ as sum- 
marizing the fundamental purpose for 
the use of our product. 

For seven years now the paint, varnish 
and allied interests have co-operated in 
educating the public through national ad- 
vertising, and by the force of this com- 
bined effort have been creating increased 
demand, broadening our market and mak- 
ing selling easier, 

No matter where you are located, the 
failure to secure more painting business 
is due not to the competition among con- 
tracting painters, but to lack of appreci- 
ation on the part of the public of the 
service you as contractors are prepared to 
render, It is by this co-operative Save 
the Surface effort that we can make not 
only two but three or four blades of grass 
grow where one has grown before. 

More than a million dollars has al- 
ready been spent in advertising, educat- 
ing the public, Full page advertising is 
appearing in national magazines each 
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month. I won’t take time to go through, 
but here is the copy, That was the full- 
page advertisement for June. ‘“‘Commun- 
ity Pride and Community Thrift place 
the same reliance on paint and varnish.” 
This advertising is appearing in two out 
of every three homes in the community 
wherever you may be. The big question 
is, what are you doing to get the benefit 
of that advertising by making those 
around you know that you are a part of 
this big movement? 

National advertising is local advertis- 
ing, conducted simultaneously in every 
community; at the same time it is more 
than local advertising for it carries in 
each locality the consciousness of the na- 
tional prestige of the paint and varnish 
industry as a whole, 

I know a lot of you men would rather 
have newspaper advertising in your com- 
munities, but when you recognize that 
the contractor and the jobber and the 
wholesaler and manufacturer, in Maine, 
Florida, in California, as well as Illinois, 
are co-operating in this movement, the 
fund that we have available is not large 
enough to place newspaper advertising 
wherever we have investors but, by plac- 
ing it in the national magazines, we can 
give you, as our statistics show, average 
circulation per population. That is why 
we use national magazines. 

Now, lenthening the painting season 
That is an idea which came from the 
ranks of the contracting painters, Paint- 
ing has been accepted as seasonal work 
by the industry and by the public during 
November, December, January, February, 
and, in many cases, July and August. The 
trade has recognized the fallacy of assum- 
ing that painting can be done only 
through certain months, 

The New Orleans painting season is 
in the fall. A couple of hundred miles 
north, with practically the same climatic 
conditions, Birmingham, their painting 
season is in the spring. It is a mental 
attitude on the part of the trade and 
the public, but the public has not been 
disillusioned, and since the demand orig- 
inates with the property owner, no prog- 
ress was made in correcting this false no- 
tion, 

Painting is largely a handicraft calling 
for certain skill, The skilled man wants 
steady employment because there are 
months when the skilled painter cannot 
find work. The Save the Surface Cam- 
paign has launched an effort to enlist all 
branches of the trade in an effort to get 
rid of the dull seasons. The national ad- 
vertising aids in this effort, to lengthen 
the painting season and so provide, as 
other branches of the industry_are doing, 
in their respective fields under the leader- 
ship of the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, year round employment for 
workers, through tending to spread the 
painting season over twelve months, The 
effort is being directed mainly towards 
the painting of office buildings, stores, in- 
dustrial properties. 


The advantages of better lighting, few- 
er accidents, more contented workers 
(that come with freshly painted interiors 
which are washable, sanitary and dur- 
able) are also being emphasized, These 
facts will be emphasized further in our 
national and local advertising of the in- 
dividual paint and varnish manufacturers. 
In order to make this national effort ef- 
fective, it is being suggested to the local 
paint and varnish trade that at the be- 
ginning of each dull season, when they 
have more time to give to business de- 
velopment work, a dull season sales 
drive be organized by the local contrac- 
tors’ association for the purpose of visit- 
ing every property owner in the com- 
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munity. Detailed plans for publicity ad- 
vertising and sales work are available. 

There is a time in Elgin when the El- 
gin contractors could get together and 
see that every property owner was visited 
at least once a year, his door-bell pulled, 
sold on the idea of painting. 

You can do certain things co-operative- 
ly together which you cannot do as well 
individually, If the painting season is to 
be lengthened, if advertising and sales ef- 
fort that is being put forth by your or- 
ganization, the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, by the indivdual manufacturers, 
jobbers, dealers and your own, the Mas- 
ter Painters, each must do his part. As 
you recall, the objective of the industry, 
to double itself by 1926. 

The first year of that objective, 1922, 
resulted in an increase of thirty-nine per- 
cent over 1921, How many of you men 
had a thirty-nine percent greater business 
in 1922 over 1921? 

In ’23 the volume increased to fifty-two 
percent; last year, 1924, when steel, iron, 
wool and cotton and some other things 
dropped from six to twenty-four percent, 
the paint and varnish industry went 
ahead over seventy-one percent over 1921. 
There are few established industries that 
can double their size in five years’ time, 

This is the largest country in the world 
and in the production and ownership of 
property it is also the leader, but it is a 
profligate country in many ways. A ©co- 
operative movement is most beneficial to 
those who cooperate. Of what use is an 
objective in an industry to the concern 
that does not set that same objective for 
itself? The master painter has opened to 
him three points of contact with his pros- 
pect, The National Save the Surface is 
one; your own advertising is another; 
your personal contact through personal 
visitations is a third, 

Save the Surface advertising will not be 
100 percent effective until there is sell- 
ing to go with it. The master painter 
who sells the surface protection idea gets 
the most from the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign. He is employing the kind of sales- 
manship that will build his business to 
proportions in line with the market pos- 
sibilities, 

(Mr. East at this time read the re- 
port of William Downie, chairman of 
the Save the Surface International 
committee, which was published in the 
August issue of THE PAINTERS 
MAGAZINE. ) 

In closing, I just have one more 
word to say. This ends the report of 
this Save the Surface Committee of 
the International. Your Save the 
Surface campaign, gentlemen, has 
conspicuously proven its ability to 
produce results. It remains for the 
executives of this great industry, in- 
cluding the contracting painters, to 
recognize their responsibility in as- 
suming a larger share of participation 
in this work in order that by length- 
ening the painting season, through 
eliminating dull months and through 
greater service to the public, we can 
make our industry one of which we 
can be proud and one in which we 
shall have made the lives of those con- 
nected with it, happier because we 
have made it more stable. I appre- 
ciate this privilege, gentlemen, of be- 
ing with you here today. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
Mr. East for his address. 
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Mr. Hatch then presented the fol- 
lowing motion: 

I have a motion here that I want to 
-ntroduce, but, before reading it, I 
want you to get the impression that the 
motion is intended to give you. In 
this motion it is not intended to im- 
press you that the partial payment 
plan is complete in covering the 
ground that perhaps it might when it 
goes along a little longer and has 
been tested out. JI mention that be- 
cause there are a great many men who 
can point out certain features of the 
installment plan which do not fit in 
with their businesses, and this motion 
is intended to convey to you the im- 
pression as it reads: 

Inasmuch as the failure to paint 
increases the cost of property own- . 
ers through needless deterioriation, 
and unnecessary repair bills, and 
inasmuch as often convenient pay- 
ment terms make selling easier by 
conforming to the buying habits of 
the large majority of people, there- 
fore it is moved that the Illinois 
State Convention of Master Painters 
and Decorators commends the work 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Save the Surface campaign in de- 
veloping the installment plan _ for 
painting, and in making it available 
for those who desire to use it. 


This motion was carried. 


Wallpaper 


Wallpaper was the subject of a talk 
by E. I. Ervin, representing the Na- 
tional Wallpaper Association. Mr. 
Ervin spoke as follows: 


S the mouthpiece for the Wall Paper 

Association, and, in their behalf, I 
want to thank you for this privilege. 
As evidence that we are in hearty accord 
with that movement, I would like to 
mention that in the car with me this 
morning from Chicago were Mr. James 
Davis; Mr. Harry Remein, of Remein & 
Kuhnert; Mr. Charles Bosch, of the Henry 
Bosch Company; Mr. C. E. Maxwell and 
Gus Maxwell, of S. A. Maxwell & Co.; 
who came down here today to visit with 
you, and they will be found in your 
midst. 


As you know, Mr. C. W. Cousens was 
to have had this honor. But he spent 
some time abroad; he was one of the 
gentlemen who was commissioned by: Mr. 
Hoover to attend the Exhibition « in 
France on Decorative Art in Commer- 
cial Industry. I am not going to take 
a lot of your time to read that report in 
its entirety, as it will appear in print 
and you can, at your leisure, study it. 
I think it is worth while because it 
bears directly on your business, but 
there are some points here that I would 
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like to bring out, and, with your permis- - 


sion, I would just like to read a few of 
them. 

The outstanding impression of the 
exhibition as a whole is one of pure, 
unadulterated color, and one definite 
in design. It is a revelation and a 
joy to all lovers of beautiful bal- 
anced color, of characteristic de- 
signs and modern, as we saw it ex- 
pressed in architecture, painting, tex- 
ture, wall paper, furniture, glass- 
ware, iron work and jewelry, and, 
in fact, throughout the entire range 
of decorative accessories is marked 
by its daring originality and its 
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freedom from traditions of the early 
periods. 

This Art Modern was to be seen 
in all degrees, but that which most 
favorably impressed the American 
delegates as a possible future de- 
velopment in the United States and 
throughout the world was of the 
somewhat modified technique. It 
was this form impressionistic work. 
Realism, to be sure, is absolutely 
abandoned. We do not see the rose, 
drawn in detail and shaded so per- 
fectly as to shame even the rose 
itself; the artist gives us a beautiul 
spot of color in a general outline of 
the flower, and our eyes are pleased 
even though we cannot prove the 
flower to be a rose. 

Designs are always referred to as 
vehicles of pleasing distribution of 
color. Modern design, being less 
fretted by the necessity of detail and 
realism, is applied with a bold, 
swift stroke, but always with a care- 
ful consideration for harmony and 
balance. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
characteristic of the modified im- 
pressionistic art is that it presents 
a picture, which the earlier pro- 
ductions of the school did not do. 

I might pause there and say that 
they are touching on that jazz. In 
France, you know, they came through 


‘strong three or four years ago with that 


jazz stuff, as we call it. This ns. 
switchback. 


There is something in the picture 


... that yet leaves the picture in such a 


subtle state that one does not get it. 

all in the first glance, but it leaves 

something to the imagination. A 

continuity in the design and picture 

is assured, depending on the mood 
at the moment one receives a new 
impression. 

All the wall surfaces were never 
plain and hardly did we see a wall 
area without some kind of a fin- 
ished band or border. 

That is where you can make money. 

The corner. A special decoration 
was usually provided which added 
tremendously to the interest of the 
treatment. Special over-door panels 
were featured (often without any 
relation to the wall paper or design 
of the room paper) and frequently 
in a bedroom the wall behind the bed 
would be paneled in a paper of an 
entirely different design than ap- 
peared on the balance of the room. 

In addition to the widespread use 
of paneling by means of wall paper 
bands, we saw many examples of 
extremely clever applique work, the 
decorator frequently cutting out his 
medallions or featuring designs 
from an entirely unrelated paper. 

In one instance we counted as many 
as nine different papers ingeniously 
combined in a single room. The dec- 
orative results obtained more than 
justified the thought and talent em- 
ployed, 

Now, gentlemen, I think that report on 
the fact as shown in that exhibit over 
there is particularly interesting to you, 
and interesting to you for the reason that 
with your help we can bring back that 
old atmosphere that prevails when you 
all made more money than you have dur- 
ing the plain atmosphere. 

It is the old story of the style clock. Any 
one who has made an actual study of 
interior decorating, knows that we go 
right around that old style clock. Try 
to stem the tide as you will, you can't. 
You will find that for a hundred years 
you have gone around that style clock 
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in about twelve years, a figured atmo- 
sphere, a plain atmosphere, back to a 
sunny plain, back to a figured—and when 
you got back to the figured, it was not of 
the vulgar colorings you had, You will 
not get back to the figured atmosphere 
where you had the hideous reds and 
ereens. We have learned color balance. 
When you do get back to it it will be in 
color combinations and designs that will 
appeal to you, but, mark you, you make 
money during that atmosphere. You put 
your railings around the room, you dec- 
orate the ceilings, you put something 
everywhere, You say. the price of labor 
prohibits it. May be, But you can’t stop 
people buying what they want when they 
want it. The only difference between the 
wall paper industry and the automobile 
industry is that the automobile manufac- 
turer produces a pretty model to make 
the lady sell her old one and get a new 
one, and the dealer goes right along with 
that idea. Somehow, the wall paper man- 
ufacturer makes beautiful wall paper but 
the dealer and the salesmen, working 
along the lines of least resistance, let the 
general public buy the plain stuff. 

You will probably be interested in 
knowing that there were 15,000,000 rolls 
of plain wall paper sold—let me qualify 
that: I mean by plain wall paper, wall 
paper not printed in any way, that comes 
right from the pulp factories, pulp pa- 
per factories, such as ingrains—15,000,000 
rolls of these goods sold in the United 
States last year, and you, gentlemen, 
know that there is little or no profit in 
the sale of those goods for anybody. There 
is no individuality in it; you can’t make 
money in that. You can on the labor, but 
this is sold at a narrow margin of profit. 
When you get back to showing figured 


wall paper you will lend some individ-’ 


uality, and they will not be able to put 
their finger on the price so quickly, be- 
cause it is very likely your competitor 
won’t be showing the same figure you are, 
and it is a question of whether they like 
your paper better than the other fellow’s. 

I might add just at this time that there 
were 25,000,000 more rolls of wall paper 
made and sold last year than the preced- 
ing year, That is probable and partly 
due to the fact that the vogue is back to 
wall paper. 

I think you know pretty well what is 
being done for you in the way of advertis- 
ing. I am sorry Mr. Cousens is not here. 
However, there is a liberal supply here 
for the layout of our advertising cam- 
paign for the next year. The appropri- 
ation is $200,000. The chart is here 
showing in which magazines the ads. will 
appear, etc., and like Mr. Hast has said, 
“Tf you don’t tie up with the advertising, 
that is your loss.” 

The wall paper manufacturers and the 
jobbers’ association are putting over this 
campaign for your benefit. Naturally they 
benefit, but I think you ought to hook up 
with it; I think you ought to know what 
ads. they are; what publications those ads. 
are appearing in, so that when Mrs. 
What--not comes into your place you 
know what is there and what she may 
be referring to in the way of ads. ’ 

There is another interesting point. Mr. 
Oxnam is here and has done a lot of work 
on it, and I don’t know whether he is 
going to touch on it or not, but the trade 
school in Chicago will open September 1 
and there are enrolled 166 students; two 
teachers have been engaged. So the next 
time you are down in Chicago after the 
ist of September, I think you owe it to 
your business and to the men who have 
given a lot of time to visit that school, 
and if you can leave any suggestions 
there I am quite sure the man in charge 
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will welcome them. He is working in 
your behalf, he wants to turn out the 
kind of mechanics you want, and any 
help that you will give him along those 
lines I am quite sure will be appreciated, 


Apprenticeship 


“Apprenticeship,” the subject of 
one of the important papers that were 
presented to the convention, was of- 
fered by A. T. Hatch, of Chicago, 
and was as follows: 


JUST heard a fellow alongside of me 
say, “Make it snappy.” Perhaps his 
advice is good. But we heve given a 
good deal of time and attention to some- 
thing else that, while it is good and very 
important in our business, I believe has 
not the importance to us at the present 
time that this subject has, and, there- 
fore, while I might endeavor to make 
it snappy and let you gentlemen get away, 
I want to explain to you that I have 
given the subject somewhat different 
treatment to what it has been given on 
the various occasions that papers have 
been presented on it on past occasions. 
I was very anxious to have as many 
present here to listen to some of the 
points that I wanted to bring out for 
this reason. In all the papers and all 
the discussions pertaining to the differ- 
ent branches of our business, particularly 
the manufacture of goods, etc., there has 
been one subject which is so closely re- 
lated to the rest of them that it seems 
to me at all times to go by the board. 
It seems to me that in all the discussions 
and papers we have had brought before 
us, pertaining to paints, manufacture of 
paints, the material for certain, surfaces, 
and the advocating of increased paint 
use, co-operation and interest have been 
called for. I want to bring to your at- 
tention something that demands more 
than a passing interest in our craft to- 
day and that is the question of appren- 
ticeship, and, as I stated before, I am 
not going to treat this in the manner 
perhaps that it might be expected of me, 
but for the reason it is getting to be an 
old subject and has been treated in vari- 
ous ways, none as I will endeavor to do 
today. We will proceed and try to get 
through. I had hoped, but unfortunately 
I have been left to the tail end and th ub 
means I have half the audience I would 
like to have, so that there will be no dis- 
cussion. But I hope what I do say will 
be seriously considered. 


For the successful existence’ of any 
painting and decorating business there 
are two indispensable factors, a well 
trained, competent master, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the processes of 
his trade, combined with executive abil- 
ity and an adequate force of journeymen 
capable of carrying out the tasks as- 
signed to them in an intelligent, work- 
manlike manner. 

In many cases, the successful master of 
today is merely the superior workman 
of yesterday, who has risen above his 
fellows in the ranks, and the future mas- 
ters of tomorrow will be those who rise 
from the ranks of the men in our shops 
today. So that, when we discuss the 
future journeyman we should not forget 
that it is also the future master and the 
future of our trade that is involved in 
our. discussion. 

For many years skilled craftsmen were 
supplied to our industry by immigration, 
consisting of the more enterprising me- 
chanie abroad, who came here for the 
greater opportunities that were offered. 
Today, we find many of those immigrants 
of the. past operating businesses of their 
own and every day finding sek! harder 
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struggle to operate successfully. Reason, 
insufficient good mechanics. 

So content were we with past condi- 
tions that no thought of a scarcity of me- 
chanics ever occurred to us, and, now, 
having been deprived of the foreign 
source of supply we must of necessity, 
sooner or later, find a means to provide 
a natural source of supply. Today the 
character of immigration not to mention 
the restricted quotas,. has changed,. we do 
not now get the machanics of the north- 
ern countries of Europe, we are getting 
the peasantry of the South and East, 
eighty to ninety-eight percent unskilled 
labor, Today also, Europe needs her me- 
chanics in Europe. We must adopt other 
means of production. 

In the meantime, our trade is perish- 
ing. There are few mechanics outside of 
the older men, and those who have come 
here from abroad. In our busy season we 
use every tactic known to us to corral 
the good or fairly good mechanics; we are 
not very particular either how we do it. 
Our best friend’s interests are secondary 
to us where we can in some way get his 
good men. 

We promise these men every induce- 
ment, steady work, often pav them a pre- 
mium or bonus, and live in dread of los- 
ing them. To carry on our business we 
then fill up our needed quota with men 
who have never learned even the rudi- 
ments of the trade, whose only qualifica- 
tion is they call themselves jonrneymen 
and demand journeymen’s wages, They 
work a day or a few days in one shop, get 
fired from there, drift into another and 
another for a few months, until they fit 
themselves at the master’s expense to do 
ordinary, common painting and calcimin- 
ing fairly satisfactorily, and we place him 
under the supervision of a better man in 
charge of the job, and so we manage to 
get by. This type of man is used to do 
the cleaning up, the rough work, He is 
a man we classify as all right as a second- 
er, with some one with him to pull him 
along, but of no value alone. 

This, in brief, will serve to introduce 
che general conditions of our business as 
it stands today, a condition I am satis- 
fied is pretty well understood by most of 
us by this time. The seriousness of this 
gradual, yet steadily increasing shortage 
of mechanics in our trade began to force 
itself on the notice of some of the lead- 
ing men in our craft, who began an in- 
vestigation to discover just what the prob- 
lem meant to us and to devise, if possible, 
ways and means to solve it. 

Statistics compiled from the USS) Cen= 
sus of 1910 show the number returning 
house painting as their occupation, was 
‘roundly two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand, whereas in the 1920 U. S. Cen- 
sus, the number showed a reduction of 
twenty-five thousand, which actually 
meant a ten to twenty per cent increased 
shortage of men during a period in which 
it can be justly claimed a twenty percent 
increased demand obtained due to more 
extensive building activities, And right 
here I believe we can safely assume that 
in the Census of 1920 many men return- 
ing house painting as their occupation 
were of the second rate class, more so 
than in the previous census, as that class 
has been and is steadily becoming the 
majority. 

As a result, during the past three years, 
an intensive effort has been made by 
these leaders to impress upon our minds 
the necessity for action along remedial 
lines, and by the use of papers and dis- 
cussions at conventions and trade gath- 
erings, dealing with the Subject of ap- 
prentices to the trade and its importance 
to the future welfare of the industry, It 
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is gratifying to be able to state that much 
has been accomplished. Greater strides 
are being made, clear cut plans and pro- 
cedures have been adopted, trade school 
committees have been appointed with def- 
inite duties to perform, and not so far 
off we can vision a greater degree of ac- 
complishment for the reason that we 
are becoming moré fully aroused to the 
need of vigorous action. 

These broad-minded, progressive men 
of vision and experience who are de- 
voting their time and energy in this 
work, must have help, real honest-to- 
goodness help, co-operation and plenty of 
it, not only from you master painters, but 
from every other branch of the industry 
for the reason that the problem is not 
confined to the master painter alone, its 
influences affect all, 

Have you master painters ever stopped 
to figure the cost of operating with an in- 
sufficient supply of good mechanics, the 
heavy loss incurred in doing over work 
improperly done, the uncerstainty of 
knowing your labor cost in order to intel- 
ligently estimate, the worry and trouble 
of satisfying your customers, the loss of 
spoiled materials and so on? Of course, 
you figure you are a victim of circum- 
stances, and you’ve got to make the best of 
it. You don’t have to, men. If you'll get 
busy and give George a hand as you 
should, in a whole-hearted way, you would 
seen see the tide turn the other way. Take 
off your coat, roll up your sleeves, lay 
aside your personal differences of opinion, 
adopt the philosophy of the optimist; put 
your shoulder to the wheel. and grab hold 
anywhere in any way to help to move for- 
ward. 

I have made the statement that the mat- 
ter of apprentices as a solution to the 
need of more and efficient mechanics af- 
fects the industry in all its branches, and 
I will endeavor to give reasons for hold- 
ing that opinion. To be specific, it is my 
impression the time has come when we 
shculd realize how closely our interests 
are merged and to arrange our future at- 
titudes and conduct relating thereto in a 
manner for mutual good. 

Coincident with the efforts of our State 
organization and the International to 
tackle this problem we have seen the 
strenuous efforts of the Save the Surface 
Campaign in their objective to double the 
industry by 1926, at an estimate outlay 
of $250,000 per year, which means $1,000 - 
000 in the four years beginning with 1922, 
truly a very creditable and desirable ac- 
tivity, and yet being carried on without 
taking into consideration the labor ele- 
ment needed to apply this increased con- 
sumption of paint materials. To quote 
the opinion of our former International 
Secretary, “It is impossible to increase 
the consumption of paint materials to 
any appreciable extent without a com- 
mensurate increase in the number of men 
working at the trade, competent journey- 
men painters. Does it not seem incon- 
sistent to talk of doubling the industry 
by 1926 with this impediment in its 
path?” To my mind some of the energy 
and finances expended for this purpose 
could be profitably diverted into an Ob- 
jective to double the supply of mechanics 
by 1926 as one of the absolute essentials 
to the success of doubling the industry. 


Ancther case of misapplied energy is 
to be seen in the belief and consequently 
the efforts of some of our leading man- 
ufacturers to educate the public to do 
their own painting and decorating. To 
this end, they held exhibitions where so- 
called experts demonstrate to the public 
how easily by the use of their materials 
and decorations they can do their own 
decorating, in substance, they actually 
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eliminate the professional painter in their 
calculations, and it has been said they 
predict the day is coming when the pub- 
lic will do their own, inasmuch as the ~ 
painter of today is very little more than 
an amateur, 


This is to the minds of many of us an- 
other instance of the desire to increase 
the consumption of paint materials by 
another route than through the applica- 
tion of the same by competent journey- 
men painters, It is wasted effort. No one 
need worry, the public will do their own 
painting. The public has other duties 
to attend to, admitted, that a certain 
number of the public will do (in fact al- 
ways has) some of their own painting, 
but the general public will no more neg- 
lect the duties of their own vocation 
which they are competent to carry out 
and by which they live, to do their own 
painting, than I would overhaul my own 
automobile at the expense of my own 
business demands, when I can ‘take it to 
a mechanic who is better fitted to do that 
class of work, 

Misapplied energy, I repeat, a part of 
which would be of unlimited value if 
utilized in the solving of our common 
problem, apprentices to the trade, stim- 
ulation of the use of paint materials is 
not sufficient. 

As to the manufacturer of paints, en- 
amels, varnishes, wall paper hangings, 
the same line of reasoning can be applied 
with the same results. I anticipate no 
contradiction when I state any manufac- 
tured material of merit has no value as 
a decorative agency unless properly ap- 
plied. One of the griefs of our wall paper 
manufacturers is the appearance of some 
of their best products when hung by 
inferior mechanics. The same holds good 
with enamels, varnishes, etc., and herein 
lies my contention that along the road to 
success in his part of the industry, lies 
the problem of the production of mechan- 
ics through the apprentice to our trade, 
through our schools. 

There is no denying that responsive to ; 
the efforts of these agencies to increase 
the use of more paint, etc., the industry 
is rapidly expanding and their objective 
is becoming a realization, nevertheless, it 
will be of questionable value if the mat- 
ter of apprentices does not receive the de- 
gree of consideration as a matter very 
closely related to the ultimate success of 
increased use of paint materials. 

Competent journeymen painters have 
not the slightest ground for fear in the 
establishment of painting and decorating 
classes for boys and those now engaged 
in the trade. Representatives of journey- 
men’s organizations favor the systematic 
education of their men, the Board of Ed- 
ucation is only too glad to cooperate with 
us in our needs, they only ask us to do 
our part in the movement. It is up to 
us first, to want to hard enough; second, 
to give some of our time and energy to 
accomplish our ends. 

Gentlemen, you all know a very seri- 
ous shortage of real mechanics confronts 
our industry. Do we want to change that 
condition or don’t we? We can if we 
want to hard enough. During the past 
year I have come in contact with men 
whose interests were not any more vital 
than ours, that had their coats off, 
sleeves rolled up, and raring to go, with 
all the needed resources at hand, only 
asking for help, co-operation, which was 
not forthcoming in the degree it should 
have been. 

Perhaps a difference of opinion as to 
procedure, perhaps lack of interest, all 
of which only tended to cloud the main 
issue and retard progress. In instances 
where schools have been in operation and 
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rained boys could be had for the tak- 
ng, master painters have not responded 
yy taking the boy in his shop. I be- 
ieve and hope in the discussion to follow 
his paper, there will be some who will 
ywint out some of the obstacles which 
lave beset them in this work. Always 
emember, success comes in cans, can’t 
lever accomplished anything. Results 
vill always be proportionate to effort. 
tet back of the organizations you are a 
nember of and see to it you do your part 
yy serving where you have the oppor- 
unity. 

If this is done, a year hence a different 
tory will be told, a story of accom- 
jishment such as other organizations 
wave told, wherein they have, through 
reganized effort, practically made their 
yusiness a pride and pleasure to follow. 

In conclusion, I want to say a differ- 
mce of opinion exists as to whether a 
iniiorm plan and procedure for all can 
ye adopted, in as much as local conditions 
more or less govern. Nevertheless, in 
iny locality where there is a will there 
vill be found a way. 

Members of the Trade School Commit- 
ee of the International Association have 
arefully studied the subject and _ thor- 
yughly investigated the facilities at 
jand. I believe by familiarizing our- 
elves with the results of their labors we 
vould be better able to judge the plans 
suitable to our own locality and condi- 
ions. 


Whether a uniform plan for all is 
vorkable is a question that time = only 
van decide. What is of most impor- 
ance at this time is that we get to- 
yether, work together, and pull together 
0 establish trade schools and then _ to 
support them to our utmost. 


President Rising discussed the 
yaper. 

“The apprenticeship question as I 
stated in my address, and I agree 
w.th Brother Hatch, is one of the most 
vital questions that confronts the 
master painter or any other trade in 
the building industry today. I am 
not going to take up much time on it. 
I could talk on it for many hours. I 
just want to say that I feel personally 
that we as master painters are re- 
sponsible to a certain extent for the 
situation, and that unless we go to 
work and do something as individuals 
and fall back on the organization of 
local, State and national for help, we 
will get nowhere. I just want to ask 
you men this question, “Have you at 
this time, any of you, an apprentice in 


your shop? How many?’ (About 
thirty arose.) That is fine; that is 
your start, gentlemen. (Applause). 


“The International Association of 
Master Pa‘nters has nearly 4,000 mem- 
bers. If each one of the 4,000 would 
take one apprentice, and help, in three 
years’ time we would have 4,000 more 
journeymen at that rate. I can’t see 
how, if it is necessary for a master 
painter to work out on the job, he 
could have a better thing alongside of 
him than a boy. The atmosphere | 
was brought up in when I was a boy 
was that kind of a condition, that no 
matter how small an operator the 
master painter was, he was not a mas- 
ter painter unless he had a boy along- 
side of him, and until we get that 
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spirit in the master painter, we will 
get nowhere. Look around the neigh- 
borhood and see if there is not a boy 
who wishes to learn the trade, and 
bring him in. If the master painter 
needs additional help, let him hire a 
journeyman, but if he has to work out 
on the job, he could not have a bet- 
ter helper than a boy.” 


The Last Day 

T the opening of the morning 
A session President Rising an- 
nounced sthat “Ay °T. Hatch, “of ~Chri- 
cago, had won first prize for having 
reported the largest number of new 
members, which was ninety-two. Mr. 
Otta, of Elgin, won second, with thir- 
teen new members, and Mr. Grubb, 
of the Cavaliers, third, with s:x. 

The following resolut'on in memory 
of the death of Louis A. Bertrand, a 
past president of the Illinois associa- 
tion, was adopted: 

Whereas, The Almighty and Su- 
preme Ruler has seen fit to take 
from: our midst our beloved brother 
and friend, Past President Louis A. 
Bertrand, and 

Whereas, He was always found a 
true and loyal father, also a true and 
loving husband, and 

Whereas, We found him a faithful 
worker and a wise counselor and the 
Illinois State Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators do feel it 
a great loss that he has been re- 
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moved from our ranks; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be written in the min- 
utes of this twentieth convention, 

held in Elgin, Illinois, August 4, 5, 

6, and 7, 1925: and, be it further 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy 
be sent to the bereaved family. 

Past President Poff officiated as in- 
stalling officer, after the officers had 
been elected, and the new executives 
as they took their places on the plat- 
form, promised their best efforts for 
the coming year. é 

The convention was then adjourned 
to meet next year in Peoria. 


Flowers for Mrs. Bush 
Arr of the pleasant events of the 


week was the presentation of 

a beautiful spray of flowers to 
Mrs. E. J. Bush, of Peoria, wife of 
the State secretary, by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of Elgin, in recognition of 
her constant and faithful attendance 
at the State conventions. Mrs. Bush, 
with her husband, has not missed a 
State convention, in seventeen years, 
perhaps a record in the history of the 
association. Mrs. Bush's charming 
tion and in the International associa- 
personality has won her a host of 
friends in both the Illinois associa- 
t:on. | 


LOOMY surroundings breed gloomy minds; unsanitary sur- 

roundings endanger health; neglected surroundings destroy 
self-respect. They depress body and mind and the value of prop- 
erty. Paint and varnish fight darkness save'THE SURFACE CAMPAL 


and dirt and deterioration. They help 


HE homes people live in need paint 


the home-maker, From their systematic use come the large rewards 
of preservation and beauty—a home that's more valuable, more at+ 
tractive, more cheerful, healthier, and easier to keep clean. “Wheres 


ever people live” it is true that when: 


phia, Pa. 
ete you “save the surface, you save ajly’® 


as residential property owners know. 


The influence of paint and varnish on making homes a. better place to 
live in will often induce people to paint where the economy idea fa'ls. 
This new Save the Surface. campaign advertisement drives hard on that 
point. It appeared in Saturday Evening Post, September 5; American Maga- 
zine, September; Farm Journal, September. 
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Cross Word Puzzle for the Master Painter and Decorator | 


HE ranks of the army of cross-worders may have been reduced to some extent, but there are certainly a larg 
number remaining who regularly look for the puzzles as soon as they open their magazines. It has been | 
summer tad, requiring the least amount of physical exertion, though it does make a body hot to run w 

against an easy word that just won’t come into our “think-tanks.” But the cooler days and nights are right at han. 
and many who deserted the ranks during the vacation season will be back now. So Tet’s get at it. Of course wel) 
know a metal used in paints. Yes. That’s it. Or is it? 


tees Go 
PER 2 
mr 


28. A vehicle. 

29. Abridgment (Abbr.). 

31. Finished. 

33. Clever. 

35. Part of “To be.” 

37. Frozen fluid. 

40. Science of correct reasoning, 
41. Sarcasm. 

42. Nelson (Abbr.). 

43. Mournful. 

44. A brand of gum. 

45. Spirits used in shellac, etc. 
46. Old Dutch measure. 

47. To fasten. 

48. To follow, to succeed, 

49. Color. 

52. Note of musical scale. 
55. A fog horn. 

56. A cutting instrument. 
59. Pertaining to air. 

61. A girl’s name. 

67. Poet Laureate (Abbr.), 
68. Three-toed sloth. 

70. Boy’s name. 

71. Cardinal points. (Abbr.). 


Last Month’s Solution 
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ACROSS 54. A “leaf” used by decorators. TT 
1. Thought. 55. A fishing boat. 
ap recices 57. A table land. 
‘ i 58. A preposition. Onis 
11. Forward. 59 An endeavor. 
12. An Eskimo’s house. 60. Single. [ARI 
13. A river in Italy. 62. A diphthong. 
45. An 63. Condition, state of being. 
: ger, 
64. An age. 
16. Go-Scotch. 65. To strike. 
17. Like. 66. A printer’s measure. MURALO PATCHING PLASTER 
19. To, Towards (Prefix) 67. One who peels. The Muralo Research Laboratories. 
20. Nothing. 69. Frequently. after a series of exhaustive tests, an: 
21. To blend. i ae of nee ‘del Plarct) nounce that they have succeeded in de 
20. Arent - Metal used in paints (Plural). veloping a high-grade patching plaster 
; : DOWN possessing all of the qualities essential 
23. Recent account. = for general patching purposes, and minus 
26. Foreign. M ee Soe ie the many faults common to the usual 
» To pertorm. patching compounds. * The new product 
28. A sheath) or box: 3. Ireland. will be marked under the well-known 
80. To efface. 4. Large Roman room. trade-mark ‘“Muralo” recognized the 
32. A girl’s name. 5. A kind of varnish. world over as a symbol of quality. 
33. A black color. _ an ; 
; . Once more. 
ape tp oe Magnet (conte 8. An evergreen shrub. NEW BOOK ON DESIGNING 
$6. A kind of drum. 9. A negative. The American Standard of Stencil De- 
38. Physician (Abbr.). 10. Towards. sign is the title of a new book, covering 
39. Calcium (Symbol). 13. Squares of glass. that subject, which will be issued by the 
40. A popular oil with painters. 14. Musical drama. Mid-West Stencil Supply Company, 1254 
! ¥ : 17. A passage in church. Thirtieth street, Milwaukee, Wis., about 
45. Charging with air. 18. A form of steel used by decorators. October 1. It will show various decora- 
50. A mountain nymph. 24. Conflict. tive schemes in color, with Tiffany and 
51. The whole. 25. A beast of burden, Spelled backwards. mottled effects. The price will be $3.00. 
53. To pollute. 27. Into. 


including packing and postage. 
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Viodern Paints—Uses and Future 


\n Address Presented by the Author to the Recent State Convention of the New York 


Asscciation of Master Painters and Decorators, Held in Westminster 


at our last executive board meeting 
I had no idea I would be designated 

o talk on it, However, as I kave been 
nade the victim, I shall try to enlighten 
ou to the best of my knowledge, This 
rticle is not exclusively prepared for the 
me who applies paint products, but it 
nay be of advantage to all interested in 
aints. 

The middle ages, or the era from the 
welfth to the fourteenth century was 
narked by numerous inventions and what 
nay be termed at that time modern im- 
rovements, Printing by Johann Gutten- 
erg, powder by Berthold Schwarz, por- 
lain and other inventions by other 
cientists are some of the most remark- 
ible achievements of that time. Medical 
reatment, changes in laws, creation of 
1ew creeds and governments and astro- 
10mical discoveries are other progressive 
tems dating from that period. 

The human mind after two centuries 

of strain and endeavor being temporarily 
sxxhausted by researches, relapsed until 
the middle of the nineteenth century and 
since then up to the present time a con- 
tinuous struggle for supremacy in all di- 
rections is noticeable. You may ask what 
has this to do with paints or painting. I 
may state that painting, aside of its ar- 
tistic part, that is, painting of exteriors 
and interlurs and the general beautity- 
ing of homes, is more of a modern propo- 
sition because with the advent of the 
emancipation of the lower classes paint- 
ing has become one of the foremost in- 
dustries. 
_ Whereas, in times gone by only the 
more privileged could afford to decorate 
their homes, we now go into the homes 
of the working classes and if not to their 
private homes and we paint and decorate 
the buildings occupied by them and 
known as apartment houses. I leave it to 
your judgment if this is not an advan- 
tage to our business, After a period of 
using more or less crude materials for the 
purpose of beautifying homes we are now 
occupied by a systematic and scientific 
pursuit of achievements in our trade. The 
chemists and scientists have taken the 
place of the plain color maker and paint 
mixer, Improved machinery, mechanical 
devices and chemical apparatus are now 
aiding in the wonderful improvement in 
the production of paints. The last 25 
years in particular are marked by great 
forward strides and we may say that we 
are only at the threshold of future possi- 
bilities. 

The swan song of many materials and 
methods to which our older brethern 
were accustomed is now being intonated 
and new ideas, methods and materials 
are born. Many of us are reluctant to 
adopt new methods as the old ones seem 
so good to us, but the sooner we will 
discard the old ideas the better off we 
will be. None of us want to be accused 
of retarding progress, but many of us do 
it unconsciously or for the lack of effort 
to tear ourselves away from the more 


D* personally suggesting this subject 


Park, Thousand Islands 
By George Whigelt 


convenient style we have been used to. 

Before going into details of methods 
and materials I may mention that the 
present effort of manufacturers is to pro- 
duce higher grades of materials as qual- 
ity is the first consideration; price is 
based on supply and demand, for the 
reason that cost of labor against mate- 
rials used is so much out of proportion 
that it is considered a folly to spend ten 
dollars for applying fifty cents worth of 
material, The master painter is inter- 
ested in this idea for the reason of pro- 
ducing a more permanent job by more 
careful application of higher grades of 
materials, 

To come to the point I will now start 
with some of our modern innovations. To 
undo work that previously has been done 
improperly, either by using wrong or 
cheap materials or by using materials 
that were considered the best years ago, 
or to change appearances and to produce 
results more adaptable to our ideas or 
fancy, we are frequently obliged to re- 
move old coatings and finishes, 

The torch, ammonia, alkalis and other 
agents used to be employed for that pur- 
pose. Are you using them now? Chemi- 
cally correct, compounded solvents, 
known as removers, have taken their 
place. I do not want to go into the his- 
tory of the advent of removers, but in 
1897 I made compounds which in the 
course of time have been improved and 
today those improved products are again 
considered inefficient on account of 
changes that have taken place in the 
making of surface coaters, which now 
contain other oils besides linseed, which 
until lately was practically known as he 
only vehicle for paint materials, and those 
oils as now used require solvents of an 
entirely different nature than as formerly 
used. Numerous new compounds in the 
line of removers are being experimented 
with at present, which compounds in- 
clude such bases as ethylene, chlorine de- 
rivatives of the Hydro-Carbons with or 
without the aid of the chlorine composi- 
tion of glycerines or glyco alcohol com- 
monly known as glycerine. 

The preparation of interior surfaces, 
walls, ceilings, etc., has undergone tre- 
mendous changes. The time of mixing 
old-fashioned wall sizes and other prep- 
arations for this purpose bv the painter 
is gone. time is now figured in coin and 
at $1.00 to $1.50 per hour, The employer 
cannot afford to engage his men for 
hours to prepare such concoctions. 

About twenty years ago gloss oils, 
cheap resin varnishes and other ready- 
for-the-brush coaters were used by those 
who did not know better or did not care 
what would happen and what trouble 
there would be for a few years after, At 
that time I stated openly that any one 
engaged in the painting business using 
such mediums for first coating or prim- 
ing surfaces, should be disfranchised. I 
was ridiculed by some members of the 
craft who at that time were foremost 
in our trade, but the more conscientious 


sustained my assertions. I may ask 
now, “Was I right?” 

How many reputable painters are left 
today who will resort io such methods 
or use such mediums? Scientifically pre- 
pared compounds are now offered, some 
of which have proved their value and 
beneficial results in preparing surfaces 
in modern structures. To go into detail 
of building materials as used at present 
would require another paper of large vol- 
ume, also to explain the reasons why 
antiquated primers are out of date or 
why such first coaters, primers, sizes, 
ets., offered for mere profit should be re- 
jected. 

After-results in using cheap materials 
will invariably prove most expensive and 
disastrous not only to the owner but also 
the painter, It is true that the use of 
some of the preferable primers, first- 
coaters and sizes as are now offered to 
the trade require a more thorough knowl- 
edge in applying than what may be ex- 
pected from a large percentage of our 
present day brush hands or journeymen 
as well as from some of our commercial- 
ized master painters possess, who are 
more or less rightfully termed paint con- 
tractors, 

The question of price per pound or 
gallon must never be considered, but we 
have to figure today with the amount of 
surface covered, time saved in applying 
direct, immediate and after results. At 
all times, additional expenses in making 
good a questionable or spoiled job and 
our business reputation must be seriously 
considered, This also applies in general 
to all other parts of our trade. 

Interior finishes as now used by paint- 
ers are entirely different from years gone 
by. Wall paper, particularly the cheaper 
kind, has received a set-back, Flat coat- 
ings, glazed and mottled effects are now 
in vogue and without a doubt are more 
pleasing, more artistic, more lasting and 
last, but not least, more sanitary. Hnam- 
els‘have also taken the place of formerly 
painted and grained finished interior 
trim and surfaces. There is no compari- 
son between our modern and former 
homes of the average human being. 

We have applied ourselves to a more 
artistic layout of homes, adapting modu- 
lated tints and shadings against the bi- 
zarre, frivolous and grotesque coloring 
schemes of former years, Exterior fin- 
ishes have undergone a great change. 
Lead mixed with linseed oil is gradually 
supplanted by basic whites of modern 
discoveries, some of which have still to 
prove their. superiority over lead. Zinc 
oxide not of recent origin, but previously 
very little used in this country is now 
considered an important adjunct to our 
present day materials and is indispen- 
sable. Lead sulphite has its advantages 
in many compositions particularly for in- 
dustrial paints, Lithophone is of late 
origin and considered the ideal medium 
for interior wall coatings. Titonox of 
titanium oxide, the latest discovery, 
seems to have proved its value and in 
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connection with zine is gradually giving 
a pure lead composition the battle of its 
life. Inert mineral additions to the above 
mentioned basic materials have been 
found to be of necessity and advantage 
in present day materials and their uses 
are of more or less recent origin. 

Silex, ground crystal quartz, asbestine 
and others have been found to be neces- 
sary in some paint compounds and are 
employed individually or in connection 
with other fillers or reducers, such as 
clays, chalks, barites, etc,, which were 
used at an earlier period. Coloring mat- 
ters as now employed and produced with 
the aid of chemistry are entirely differ- 
ent from those used in years gone by, 
Permanent chemical coloring matter in- 
cluding anilines enter into the produc- 
tion of stainers with apparently no harm- 
ful results, Anilines, which a few years 
ago have been considered fugitive colors, 
are being continuously improved and per- 
fected into fast or permanent coloring, 
such as nigrosines, reds based on paran- 
itra-analines, yellows, greens and others. 
Nevertheless they are all considered 
bleeding colors and cannot be used in 
connection with metallic whites. Oils 
used in the makeup of finishing coats 
have probably undergone a_e greater 
change than any other paint material. 
The former varnish maker who used to 
put his own individuality into his prod- 
uct has disappeared and the chemist has 
taken his place. Fossil and semi-fossil 
gums have been supplanted by the com- 
mon resins, coal tar residues, so-called 
gum esters, cumar and others, some of 
them derived from wood distillation, 
others are derivates and by-products of 
coal tar and asphaltum, As a matter 
of fact it is only a question of time when 
fossil gums will be exhausted and new 
bases for varnishes have to be found. 
Tungsten (or wood), perrilla, soya bean, 
fish and other oils are now used to re- 
place linseed or to improve or cheapen 
same, as the case may be. 

Volatile thinners or reducers for paints 
as presently employed are of a different 
nature than years ago. Pure spirits of 
turpentine was practically the only me- 
dium for that purpose, Now we have 
petroleum spirits, benzine, asphaltum and 
eoal tar distillations known as benzoles, 
liquid carbons, ete. Turpentine owing to 
its uncertainty in natural production and 
insufficient supply has given way to 
above mentioned discoveries. As a mat- 
ter of fact the quantities of turpentine 
at present used in the paint industries 
are only a minor percentage against the 
use of other reducers or solvents. 

Driers as used and manufactured by 
up-to-date firms are entirely different 
from the. old-fashioned driers based 
mostly on compositions of sugar of lead, 
litharge, oxides of manganese, etc. To- 
day improved products in driers are of- 
fered based on linoleates, aluminates, pal- 
mitates, stearates and cobalts, the last 
one being the strongest of all. Whereas, 
the first mentioned driers showed dete- 
rious effects on oils and also changed cer- 
tain coloring matters; our present day 
driers are more neutral in all respects. 

Sandpapering and smoothening of sur- 
faces are done presently by sandblasting, 
wet or dry sandpaper, rotary sanding ma- 
chines, which are particularly used for 
floors and numerous other improved 
methods. Rubbing of varnished or other 
finished surfaces is supplanted by ready 
made flat varnishes, flat paints, lacquers, 
etc. Grinding of colors and basic paints 
is now done by improved machinery, Col- 
ors in oil and Japan are ground in burr 
and esopus stone, roller, steel plate, 
bronze plate mills and some newer de- 
vices. Liquid paints, enamels, etc,, are 
ground in rotating pebble or steel ball 
mills or drums. Shellac is gradually be- 
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ing supplanted by numerous substitutes, 
some of them being superior, but all of 
them are being side-tracked by the most 
up-to-date priming and finishing coatings 
based on the pyroxilin (gun cotton) prod- 
ucts, called lacquers, 


The shellacking of knots and defective 
spots on the exteriors of buildings is 
still adhered to by some old-fashioned 
painters in the old, wrong manner and 
that is shellac is applied direct on the 
bare wood which generally contains mois- 
ture, This results in the shellac and 
subsequent coatings being pushed off the 
surface, showing every spot shellac has 
been applied to. All such spots also show 
darker in a very short time. This is 
particularly noticeable on calcimined or 
flat coated interior surfaces or where 
cracks have been shellacked to prevent 
absorption. The proper way of shellack- 
ing knots is not to shellac them at all, 
but to use a proper sizing material, or if 
the painter still insists on doing what his 
grandfather did, he should apply the shel- 
lac after the priming coat. He will be 
better able to notice all spots in need of 
treatment and moisture will have less 
effect on it, resulting in a more perma- 
nent job and otherwise more satisfactory 
results. 


Bleeding stains and coloring matter 
are also wrongly treated with shellac, 
The alcoholic solvents in shellac.are most 
powerful in dissolving bleeding colors. 
Sizing materials containing mordants and 
chemicals which act to set such coloring 
matter are more preferable. Where sub- 
sequent coatings of paints and enamels 
are to be applied the most secure method 
of preventing bleeding of colors is to ap- 
ply a coat of black in Japan thinned 
down with turps to proper consistency, 
after which any white or other coating 
may be applied. 


As red is mostly encountered by paint- 
ers in giving trouble, it is to be assumed 
that the red, taken up by the black turns 
into brown and brown has never been 
known to give trouble by bleeding, Fur- 
thermore, white applied over black will 
give a better non-yellowing finish than 
if used over any other coloring matter. 
The light rays thrown back by black 
through the white will make it look 
whiter. Try and let me know if this is 
story telling. The bleaching of discol- 
ored and dark woods is still done with 
the aid of oxalic and a few other acids 
or chemicals. Little progress has been 
made in this line, although a few special 
features have been developed to take care 
of special cases, 


Brushes, we are still using and expect 
to use for a long time to come, Some 
improvements are noticeable in brushes 
in the setting of same as vulcanized or 
rubber set brushes are mostly used now. 
The qualities of bristles are reduced and 
black Chinese bristles are more common 
than the former high quality of Russian 
bristles. Probably it is interesting to 
know that today only a small percentage 
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of surfaces are covered with the aid o 
bristles against the quantity of surface; 
covered with the present mechod of ma 
chine spraying, 

Spraying machines are not only usec 
now for large plain surfaces, but in al 
industrial and manufacturing plants, The 
objects coated by spraying are too nu 
merous to mention. The present up-to 
date painter and yea, the decorator 
makes use of spraying machines, Ask 
your friend competitor and you will be 
surprised how far some are advanced 
and are making extra profit by using the 
gun instead of the brush. Sizing, flat 
coating, calcimining, varnishing, blending 
and other work are done successfully to. 
day with the aid of spraying machines, 
The time is not far ahead when a paint 
shop without a spraying machine w 
be like an automobile without wheels. j 

Lacquers until a short time ago were 
only known to be used for coating metal 
wares. Such lacquers were based on 
spirit-soluble gums and coloring matters, 
among which were prominent, shellacs, 
raw, bleached and refined, gum mastic, 
sandarac, eleim and numerous coloring 
matters based on natural and vegetable 
dyes and extracts. Solvents included al- 
cohol, fusel oil, amyl acetate. All these 
have been put aside by the modern lac- 
quers based on treated cotton and sol- 
vents of divers kinds and origin, Prac- 
tically all of these solvents are distillates 
of vegetable matter but several are deriy- 
ates of hydro-carbons. To go into detail 
about lacquer would be impossible within 
a limited time. We are approaching the 
time when oil and gum varnishes and sim- 
ilar coatings will be entirely eliminated 
and lacquer will be the predominant sur- 
facer. ; 

The quick setting and drying qualities 
of lacquers permit a more perfect finish 
of never previously dreamed of perfec- 
tion. To apply three to four coats per 
day eliminating drying ovens, saving 
rubbing, sandpapering and other smooth- 
ening processes, is the ideal of our pres- 
ent day finishers and we can also satisfy 
our customers by delivering the goods he- 
fore supper time, On account of the quick 
drying features of lacquer, brush work 
js reduced to a minimum and the mechan- 
ical application by air spray must be re- 
sorted to. You, as painters, may think that 
lacquer is not of interest or importance 
to your trade. Do not fail to look into 
the future; you will lacquer surfaces very 
soon and varnishing with a brush will soon 
only be remembered by “old timers.” The 
lasting qualities of lacquer under all con- 
ditions will decide in favor of it. Con- 
tinuous improvements in the production 
of lacquers and new discovered ingredi- 
ents for the compounding of same will 
make oil and gum varnishes obsolete, 

I am sorry that I cannot go more into 
details of some of the items mentioned, 
but my intention ‘was only to prevent 
some of our members from getting stale 
end to warn them to be on the alert and 
Jook out for what is coming. 


MR. ATWOOD RECOVERED 

Lewis R. Atwood, president of the 
Peaslee Gaulbert Company, Louisville, 
and a former president of the Nationa! 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, has 
been recuperating at the Hotel Brighton. 
Atlantic City. Mr. Atwood was recently 
discharged from the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, where he had under- 
gone a major operaticn. He has now al- 
most fully recovered. 


GLIDDEN ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the sales man- 
agers and regional directors for the 
Glidden company and subsidiary cor- 


porations opened August 25 at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, and continued the 
balance of the week. Fourteen plants and 
twenty-eight branches were represented 
at the meeting, the purpose of which was 
to consider advertising and sales plans. 
A review of the company’s sales for the 
first nine months of 1925 shows an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 over a similar period 
last year. 


A show window of the J. J. Hockenjos 
Company 829 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., 
was demolished recently by a motor 
truck of which the driver lost control 
after a collision. 
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JS imple Elegance / 


ARMITAGE 


MORIT 


GOLD SEAL 


GLOSS WHITE ENAMEL 


\ 4 TITH Armorite Gold Seal you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you have used a gloss white of the highest possible standard 
—that’ you have executed a really notable job at a very reasonable net 
“material cost” to you—a job as smooth as a sheet of paper, with no laps, sags or 
brush marks, and one that will last for years without cracking or discoloring. 


TRY A CASE OF 6 1-GALLON CANS. 


ARMITAGE ARMORITE FLAT FINISH ARMITAGE AR-TOX 
An unsurpassed flat for use in obtaining the new and (Titanox-Zine Oxide Combination) 
elegant wall effects. Very economical for regular use. —the New and WHITER White Pairt. 
Trial order solicited for 6 1-gallon cans. Trial order solicited for 5-gallon kit. 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY, Newark, New Jersey— 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthehandle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 
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Making Lacquer for the Brush 


ractice of Painting Automobiles May Be Revolutionized if Promised Development in 


Manufacture of Pyroxylin Finishes Proves to Be Successful, Accord- 


pROBABLY the most successful 
automobile paint shop today is 
one equipped to perform both 
» standard paint and varnish finish 
d the n‘tro-cellulose or pyroxylin 
amel finish, usually referred to as 
iequer finish.” This conclusion is 
iched after considerable investiga- 
n in respect to what the motor car 
ming and using public is demand- 
r at the present time and what it 
likely to most demand in the future. 
the present moment there is the 
quer method invested, for the small 
yp OWner, with numerous uncertain- 
s in view of the fact that chem- 
s and paint engineers are working 
tht and day to improve and perfect 
» system which at most is conceded 
be in its infancy. Should the ulti- 
ite outcome of all the laboratory ef- 
‘tt now being expended consist of 
invention permitting the painter to 
ply the lacquer with a brush instead 
solely, as at present, with a spray 
tfit the entire lacquer practice would 
revolutionized over night. 
A late announcement is to the ef- 
t that a prominent lacquer manu- 
turer has already perfected at least 
e brand of his lacquer output in a 
inner to permit its application with 
brush. At this writing we believe 
> brush process is confined to fin- 
ing furniture, but it may be broad- 
ed presently to include all automo- 
e lacquering. There is also at this 
ae to be considered the oil paint fin- 
| in the production of which there 
reported to have been notable im- 
ovement within the last few months. 
Ms improvement by at least one 
mnufacturing concern is said _ to 
Oduce an oil paint finish of mas- 
‘ful quality as compared to the oil 
int finish of an earlier day. There, 
9, is the oil-lac finish of which one 
ay hear on the Pacific slope, to be 
ush applied, as the oil paint finish 
applied. Moreover, there is the 
raight paint and varnish finish now 
oduced with some of the newer 
pes of varnish in practically the same 
imber of hours that are taken to 
velop the lacquer finish. These re- 
ntly devised and improved rubbing 
id finishing varnishes yielding’ a fin- 
1 hardy and tough of film and freely 
Sponsive to all the demands of a 


ing to the Opinion of Experts 


By M. C. Hillick ' 


most exacting service are of important 
assistance to the small shop owner 
with limited facilities and means. The 
last three finishes exempt the paint 
shop owner from any unusual expense 


Mr. Hillick Says 


HOULD the _ ultimate 

outcome of all the labo- 
ratory effort now being ex- 
pended censist of an inven- 
tion permitting the painter 
to apply the lacquer with a 
brush instead of solely, as 
at present, with a spray out- 
fit the entire lacquer prac- 
tice would be revolution- 
ized over night. A late an- 
nouncement is to the effect 
that a prominent lacquer 
manufacturer has already 
perfected at least one brand 
of his lacquer output in a 
manner to permit its appli- 
cation with a brush. 


for working equipment, shop re- 
modelling, etc., and to which many 
of these are turning as a matter of 
great gain. However, for the reader 
who may wish to undertake the equip- 
ment of a shop for spray lacquering 
and for standard paint and varn:sh 
practice the problem of prior con- 
sideration is an arrangement of the 
working spaces in such a way that 
both systems may be practiced simul- 
taneously and with no embarrassing 
intrusion upon the domain of either 
practice. Outside the ideal shop, of 
which, unfortunately, there are none, 
it is a matter of difficulty to so ar- 
range working spaces and affairs to 
accommodate on a broad scale the 
practice of both systems. One essen- 
tial feature of such a shop should be 
a provision for a lacquer room dis- 
tinct and quite apart from the room in 
which the paint and varnish practice is 
in vogue. 


-purpose. 


T at present not infrequently hap- 
pens that the spray lacquer sys- 
tem is being conducted in a room de- 
void of a spray booth equipment, an 
exhaust fan device being simply built 
into one or more of the window spaces. 
This, of course, is not a preferred 
plan nor is it one likely to meet, as a 
probable very necessary requirement 
of the near future, standardized safe- 
guards against fire hazards from 
pyroxylin products. But under an et- 
ficient fan exhaust device in a room 
giving way to only the use of the 
nitro-cellulose finish not a few paint- 
ers are getting on with the practice 
and turning out presentable jobs. Here 
it may be asked: “What 1s the ap- 
proximate cost of installing an equip- 
ment requisite to the needs of a small 
town or village paint shop”? The ex- 
pense runs from $175.00 to $350.00. 
The equipment should consist, Te 
duced to about the simplest propor- 
tions, of a four- or five-horsepower 
electric motor; a water or air cooled 
compressor, with a capacity for de- 
veloping 50 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute at 50 pounds pressure; and a 
welded storage tank or air receiving 
reservoir equipped with a safety valve 
to regulate the air pressure. A pres- 
sure gauge is also required. In order 
to draw off water condensation and 
light oil which may be carried over 
from the compressor with violent 
harm to the finish it will be necessary 
to attach a pet cock to the lower end 
of the reservoir. As a part of the in- 
stallation an ample supply of air piped 
to all parts of the spray quarters should 
be provided with a good grade of 
wrought-iron pipe employed for the 
This pipe should be tapped 
for spray-gun connections at various 
points, and at each tapping juncture 
there should be installed an air and 
water separator equipped with a pres- 
sure gauge and pet cock for the 
drainage of oil and water and for the 
prevention of foreign substances detri- 
mental to the finish filtering through 
the spray-gun onto the surface. The 
attachment of the pressure gauge to 
the separator enables the workman to 
regulate the pressure to conform to 
the viscosity of the material used, thus 
. complete and essential 


securing a 
If the separators are 


atomization. 
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located as near the floor line as possi- 
ble as a means of preventing the hose 
line connecting the spray gun from 
coming in contact with the car body 
during application of the lacquer the 
advantage w:ll be marked. About two 
and one-half feet above the floor will 
furnish good results. If one were to 
expect using two or more guns sec- 
tions on the air line tapped for con- 
nection should not be longer than 
twenty-five feet, or at longest, thirty 
feet. Each connection, it will be noted, 
reduces pressure at each gun unit; and 
guns without adequate pressure are 
as useless as pressure without guns. 
A vital requirement in the installation 
project is to have a superior quality 
of air and lacquer hose. The former, 
at any rate, should in all cases be 
tested for maximum pressure. 


N connection with the installation 
of a lacquering plant it is of the 
first moment that some effective ex- 
haust system be established for the 
elimination of the fumes, mists, 
vapors, gases, etc., and especially 
where the installation is to be made in 
a combination plant where the various 


types of present day finishes are to 


be practiced. It is becoming almost a 
recognized economic necessity in lac- 
quering installation equipment . to 
provide spray booths for the work. 
This is largely due to the fact that fire 
and health hazards and the general 
welfare of society are phases of the 
situation rapidly developing through- 
out the country. Rigid State and mu- 
nicipal authorities are imposing re- 
quirements which must soon, if not 
now, be complied with. 

A substantial forecast of this is to be 
observed through the recent and pres- 
ent activities of State industrial com- 
missions, health welfare bureaus, 
leagues for the promotion of safety, 
national fire protection associations, 
health and fire insurance companies, 
etc. In providing for the installation 
of a spray booth it may be understood 
that the dimensions may be varied in 
height from six to nine feet: length, 
five to seventeen feet; width, two to 
sixteen feet. These dimensions are 
not rigidly fixed, however, for it is 
now possible to obtain extra sections 
whereby almost any reasonably en- 
larged dimensions may be _ secured. 
With the booth installation belong 
such accessories as wire glass win- 
dows in top and sides, vapor proof re- 
flectors, portable spot light, electric 
exhaust fans, ete. The exhaust equip- 
ment is most indispensable. In the in- 
stallation of electric exhaust fans 
manufacturing concerns providing 
this class of equipment show sizes and 
capacities, horsepower, dimensions, 
speed ratios, etc. of wide range. In 
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size the range goes from a dimension 
of twelve and one-half inches to 
thirty-two inches. In speed revolu- 
tions, from 1,200 for the twelve and 
one-half-inch dimension to 600 for 
the thirty-two-inch. In horsepower, 
from 1/30 for the twelve and one- 
half inches to 1/3 for the thirty-two 
inches. In cubic feet exhaust per 
minute from 750 minimum to 6,500 
maximum. It is to be remarked that 
a gas engine furnishing these units of 
horse power is capable of supplying 
the same cubic feet of exhaust energy 
per minute. The spray booth to meet 
the exactions of the organizations 
named above will require an asbestos 
front drop curtain fairly automatic in 
a fire emergency. 


1 the contemplation of a spray 
booth installation it is a major 
requirement that the booth should be 
made of non-combustible material, 
metal or otherwise. We have referred 
to the attachment in the installation of 
a spraying outfit of oil and water 
separators. These are most important 
devices because successful spray gun 
operation in the use of lacquers de- 
pends essentially upon the complete 
elimination of oil, moisture, grease 
and all fore’gn mediums. These re- 
tard the uniform drying of the lacquer 
through its entire film; they also dis- 
figure the finish, leaving not infre- 
quently a greasy film. In the spray 
equipment installation for the small 
shop it is necessary to at once care- 
fully consider the types of guns—suc- 
tion, gravity and pressure—most suit- 
able for the business at hand. It is 
to be noted that the suct’on-feed ma- 
terial container of pint or quart ca- 
pacity is of special advantage in the 
modest refinishing establishment. The 
reasons for this are obvious, for in 
such plants various colors and sub- 
divisions of colors are employed, and 
usually in small quantities. Bodies and 
under-parts and upper-works, etc., 
have a distinct color selection. 

In the case of the larger shop where 
quantities of ‘materials are employed 
on a larger scale the gravity feed con- 
tainers, having a variation in size 
from one to a dozen gallons, have a 
sure and necessary advantage. The 
suction type material containers re- 
quire the use of the air hose only. 
Gravity and pressure feed types re- 
quire the use of both air and material 
hose. These are distinctions which 
the beginner in lacquer work will 
profit by keeping strictly in mind. 
From an economic point of view the 
a'r hose should be of the multiple-ply 
type, fitted, of course, to stand a much 
higher pressure than is required in 
spraying. The material hose for the 
gravity or pressure type method 
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shou'd be of special composition of 
property to withstand the action . 
solvents without corroding and: disi 
tegrating the lining of the hose. — 
case of this latter condition small pa 
ticles of the lining break loose and a 
expelled through the spray gun 4 
the surface being sprayed to its ul 
mate ruination. This is an explan 
tion why ordinary hose of comme 
rubber fabric is not designed to ser 
in the work of spraying pyroxyl 
enamels. There are numerous typ: 
of exhaust fans the horsepower ¢ 
which is not confined to the ratin 
already stated in this article. Ma 
fan installations are being operate 
with one-horse power motors. Usual! 
—and we might say, necessarily as a 
issue of prudence—the motors a} 
located quite outside the spray booth 


HE National Fire Protectio 
Association gives the induced ¢ 
syphon type, i. e., fans and motor el 
tirely outside of booth and ducts, an 
the type with fans in duct, but mote 
and bearing outside and shaft driver 
as the two first preferred systems ¢ 
ventilation in pyroxylin finishing prac 
tice. Of late there has been muc 
discuss‘on concerning exhaust device 
designed to trap the solid particles an 
fumes, etc., in order to eliminate th 
necessity of expelling these medium 
into the air outside the shop, but t 
date efforts in this direction hay 
proved ineffectual. Nevertheless, le! 
ters in the possession of the write 
from at least one manufacturing cor 
cern having this matter directly i 
hand are to the effect that engineerin 
departments are investigating an 
working upon apparatus having a ca 
pacity for air washing and fume an 
particle trapping calculated to remoy 
the need of expelling to the air outsid 
the shop all mediums now beyon 
control except through the regular ex 
pulsion channels. 

Consideration of fan exhaust sys 
tems may be practically helped throug! 
application to any of the spray gw 
manufacturers who, if not actuall 
supplying these devices, are in a po 
sition to give important informatio 
covering every phase of the situation 
One widely known firm is supplyin 
a particularly practical exhaust metho 
in connection with the spray booth 
This is in the form of baffles installec 
in the rear of the booth and just ir 
front of the electric exhaust fan the 
operating motor for the latter being 
located outside the booth. It is con: 
ceded that the exhaust fan should be 
located at a po’nt well toward the floot 
line to best catch the descending vol- 
ume of particles and fumes. . 
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Partial List of 
Ridgelite Knives 


(a) No. : 

Blade 3%x 
ground, tem- ans Ve 

pered, polished and a 


* be a 
ag andle, a y 
Color Rich Brown. 
Stiff, elastic and half. 
elastic. 


(b) N o. es 
Blade 344x an 


pered, polished a 

cross polished. Gyelied 
Ridgelite handle. 
Color Rich Brown. 
Stiff, elastic and half- 
elastic 


(c) No. 3 2. 
Blade 4x1%. 
Otherwise same 
ase NOs. 3 


(QQENTOn y 9h) 
Blade 2%x 
1%. Swelled Ridge- EE 
lite handle. Stiff ‘ee 


380 excep a has 
swelled Ridgelite 
handle. 


otherwise same as ; 
30. 


Send for Catalog No. 30 
Just. off the Press. 
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TRADE MARK 


THE ONE OUTSTANDING PAINT NOTED FOR /7S ABILITY TO ADHERE TO GALVANIZED /RON 


The ONE Outstanding Paint Noted for 
Its Ability to Adhere to Galvanized Iron 


GALVANUM for Galvanizing Iron GALVANUM for Galvanized Iron 


i ildi Garages GALVANUM for Galvanized Iron 
Industrial See Sheds, Ware- & Gutters, Leaders and Cornices 
ouses, etc. 


Attention— You Painters Who Have Had Trouble With Paint on 
Galvanized Iron Peeling: 


What painter hasn’t had galvanized iron jobs peel on him? That’s needless trouble. There 
is one sure, positive remedy—GALVANUM. It is the one paint that will stick to galvan- 
ized iron and not peel. Try it and see. There is unlimited need. Look around you and see 
the evidences of faulty painting of galvanized iron (peeling) on every hand. 

GALVANUM Paint is applied directly to the metal 
‘‘weathering”’ or special treatments. 
The illustrations suggest only a few. 


, without any priming coat, 
For countless interior and exterior galvanized surfaces. 


Made in a variety of desirable colors and white, which can be tinted. Ask your dealer or . 
distributor. If unable to obtain GALVANUM, write us for color card and full information 


GOHEEN CORPORATION 


OF NEW JERSEY GOHEEN Cone 
PAINT ENGINEERS 


NEWARK,N. J. PAINT ENGINEERS 


Makers of Technical Paints, Dampproofings and Waterproofings NCE 1868 


~ 
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Color Advertises Railroads 


May Is Passing When the Protective Purpose of Paint Is rhe One Thing Considered 


| by the Transportation Men Who Are Now Looking for Ornamentation and 


| an Improvement of Equipment Appearance 


painting ra‘lway equipment is 

the preservation of the wood 

‘or metal. Incidental to this comes the 
‘urge for neat and effective appear- 
‘ance; and in these latter days, a strik- 
‘ing appearance, even. These columns 
“have recently stressed the unusual im- 
‘portance of the latter purely from the 
standpoint of an advertising~ asset. 

Conditions and circumstances in the 
transportation business clearly 1n- 

dicate that in order to pin itself. fast 

to the economic map the steam railway 

enterprise must emphasize more domi- 

nantly than it has in the past the value 

of smart appearance. Preservation of 

equipment we must have, manifestly, 

‘but we deny that this is the sole aim 
and purpose of painting. Worship- 

pers in the world of decoration and 

ornament are as pebbles on the beach 

of the sea and every one of these ac- 
‘claim that beauty of form and color 
and ornamental display are figuratively 

the heart throbs in the life of the 

world. 

Putting all this on a practical basis 
we still have in the case of the rail- 
roads an outstanding and most essen- 
tial need for the ornamental and a 
system of decoration suited to adver- 
tising purposes. There are, of course, 
aesthetic considerations involved of 
which the railroad man is aware, but 
in blunt speech he defines it all under 
the head of advertising, where, spe- 
cfically, it belongs. 

Two or three years ago John Pur- 
cell, assistant vice-president of the 
Sante Fe, in speaking before the 
Equipment Painting Section, ventured 
the opinion that the section had not 

been given the recognition that it de- 
served largely because of the failure of 
a great many painters to note that 
painting is done for protective pur- 
poses rather than for ornamentation 
and for improving the appearance ot 
the equipment. More recent develop- 
ments would seem to’ indicate that, if 
anything, quite the reverse has been 
true, in the main. Just precisely how 
anything might be plainer than the 
greater part of the painting applied to 
American railway equipment 1s not 
patent at the moment. It is as clear 
as daylight that more decoration and 
smarter looks for this equipment has 


Ty foremost consideration in 


* 


py lew 


By M. C. Hillick 


an appeal—an advertising value, com- 
ing to plain speech—that just now, 
at least, is of the utmost public con- 
cern. For an authoritative reference 
in this matter the reader is invited to 


A Day of Color 


bb HIS is a day of 
color,” says Mr. Hil- 
lick. “It is a supreme sensa- 


tion. Everywhere the range 


in the choice of color is 
larger and hedged about 
with fewer restrictions. The 
people who patronize rail- 
roads are not unmindful of 
the varied attractions of 
color fittings displayed. To 
associate protection of rail- 
way equipment among the 
essential policies without 
recognizing the virtues of 
smart color designs and be- 
fitting ornamentation both 
inside and outside the car 
is a grave mistake. Isn’t it, 
after all, the correct step to 
arrange all these things as 
an absolutely required part 
of any devised painting sys- 
tem?” 


consult any of the leading omnibus 
companies now saturating the country 
with their spectacular equipment. Mr. 
Purcell, in his remarks, implied that 
the Equipment Painting Section 
should present a more unified rec- 
ommendation as to the best methods 


- to pursue, but however close the ap- 


plication might have been made at the 
time his address was delivered it 
could scarcely carry much warrant at 
this time for reasons which are ob- 
vious. 


Not in the last two decades, at any 


rate, has there flourished such a mul- 
tiplicity of plans and practices, and 
finish.ng systems, upon which the 
painting departments are supposed to 
lay eager hands. We have long oil 
finishes, enamel finishes, four coat 
finishing systems, over-night drying 
varnishes, oil-lac methods, oil finishes, 
nitro-cellulose finishes, etc., and the 
promoters of these means of equip- 
ment preservation, not to mention 
equipment ornamentation, are firm in 
the faith that their respective practice 
is the panacea from which must de- 


velop the cure of all car and loco- 
motive ills, 


ROM this over-flowing market 
basket of commodities we need 
hope for no certain unity of rec- 
ommendations until manufacturing 
practice establishes a standard uni- 
versally recognized as paramount. The 
quality of materials to be employed by 
painters in adhering to the standard, 
by virtue of the range of judgment 
applied to the choice, will continue to 
interfere with the plan to make any 
decision unanimous on this point. So 
long as one road’s management chooses 
to cleave to the economic fallacy 
of selecting a cheap quality of ma- 
terial for high priced mechanics to 
apply, and another management lives 
true to the time honored traditions 
upon which vast industries have flour- 
ished since Noah stocked the ark, and 
buys upon the basis of quality only, 
expectation has little hope for meet- 
ing a face to face agreement on this 
score. 

The telling factor in Mr. Purcell’s 
capital talk does not present the im- 
possible, nevertheless; for it indicates, 
apart from the incidental remarks, the 
need of approaching a wrong practice 
cautiously and of sanctioning a sound 
and good practice unreservedly. It is 
a conceded truth, verified by the ob- 
servation of experienced craftsmen, 
that, as the Sante Fe official remarked, 
preservation of equipment is indis- 
pensible, but we see no logic in sup- 
posing, as the trend of thought not 
infrequently takes it way, that preser- 
vation of equipment precludes a de- 
gree of ornamentation and a distinct 
affirmation of fine appearance amply 
equal to necessary advertising pur- 
poses. 
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While it is true that in perhaps the 
strict sense of the word appearance 
is merely incidental to the adequate 
preservation of the equipment, it is 
equally true that appearances count 
majestically in present day passenger 
equipment paintng and _ tnishing. 
This is a day of color. It is a su- 
preme sensation. Everywhere the 
range in the choice of color is larger 
and hedged about with fewer re- 
strictions. The people who patronize 
railroads are not unmindful of the va- 
ried attractions of color fittingly dis- 
played. To associate protection of 
railway equipment among the essen- 
tial policies without recognizing the 
virtues of smart color designs and be- 
fitting ornamentation both inside and 
outside the car is a grave mistake. 
Isn’t it, after all, the correct step to 
arrange all these things as an abso- 
lutely requ:red part of any devised 
painting system? A correctly balanced 
education in car and locomotive paint- 
ing practice is surely defective if it 
fails to recognize as fundamental the 
varied elements which truly define 
every issue invoved. Protection of 
equipment is one element only. Fix this 
thought firmly in the mind of the ap- 
prentice if you would make him a 
thorough workman equal to all in- 
tricate problems of the trade. 


N this connection, a reader of THE 
PaINnTERS MAGAZINE asks as to 

the protective properties, proportion- 
ately, as compared to the straight var- 
nish finish, of car outside and inside 
enamels. For the inside of express 
and baggage cars the enamels have for 
a number of years served the purpose 
of protection and required good looks 
to a most satisfactory extent. They 
are also serving to no inconsiderable 
measure as a substantial medium for 
coating the inside of passenger equip- 
ment cars, coming in the form of 
various colors, mahogany included. 
Outside surfaces are also being fin- 
ished with enamels, although it proved 
the consensus of expert opinion at a 
convention of master car and locomo- 
tive painters held some years ago that 
for outside car surfaces the enamel 
should be given a durable outside rail- 
way finishing varnish re-inforcement. 
It was shown in a majority of the 
talks made upon the subject at that 
time that a varnish coat, or coats, 
enabled the surface to withstand the 
cleaning operations practiced at 
terminals without detriment to the 
finish, or to the color ingredients com- 
posing it. It was held by the fore- 
most master painters present upon the 
occas‘on of the discussion that with- 
out the protection of the varnish top 
dressing the erosive and abrasive ef- 
fects of the clean‘ng process would 
work injury to the color part of the 
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enamel and cause deterioration of the 
pigment, discoloring the original 
shade, etc. It is well to draw a dis- 
tinction in these matters, and to ap- 
preciate the fact that the service to 
which the outside of the car is ex- 
posed is sharply different from that 
imposed upon the inside surface. 
Neither offer the hand of velvet; but 
that outside wear is for the most part 
like the blows of a stake driver. The 
abuse of the inside is more tempered 
with mercy. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to observe the status of enamels, 
as a feature of today’s railway equip- 
ment finishing pract-ce, even where it 
has been decided to use a finishing 
coat of varnish over them. The ten- 
acity of their hold on the under sur- 
face, when the latter is virile and 


- stout of heart, is pronounced. As a 


rule they wear without checks or fis- 
sures, barring accidents, and when 
properly developed on the work it is 
possible to apply a finishing varnish 
over them with strikingly fine effects. 


INO. tae query comes to this 
department having reference 
to the ornamentation of the inside sur- 
face of passenger cars. Recent is- 
sues of the magazine have alluded in 
some detail of the increasing favor 
with which at least a fair amount of 
ornamentation is being received. The 
increasing demand for more color in 
car painting and finishing is directly 
back of the increased employment of 
a more generous display of striping 
and ornamental effects. For heading 
use it 1s now the prevailing practice 
to display the two-line effect, using 
gold, either the leaf or an imitation 
gold paint, for one line and a con- 
trasting color for the second line. Not 
infrequently, the broad line is shown 
in some color contrasting with the field 
outlay and the fine line in gold. A 
reversal of this form of use is also 
much practiced, and to famously good 
looks. Corner designs, simple as com- 
pared to the former ornate embellish- 
ments, have a place in medern car 
ornamentation. Usually the flat scrool 
or ornament is selected, although in 
the display of dining and official car 
decoration, the relief method of of- 
fering the ornament is preferred. Side 
wall panels are getting a distinguished 
effect through the use of a one or 
two-line striping design topped off at 
the upper ways of the surface with 
some simple but nicely balanced corner 
ornament calculated to fetch out the 
color resources of both the field pros- 
pect and the ornamental effort. A\ll 
this ornamental work is devoid of the 
old time suggestion of an over supply 
of color which lent an air of heavi- 
ness to the treatment. It serves to 
show that the field color is still the 
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predominating effect; that the orna- 
mentation is intended to render that 
effect more brisk and happier. There 
is no general trend so far this season 
observable to go beyond the domain of 
producing through the ornamental dis- 
play a sort of high lighting effect for 
the field colors. In the middle west 
there are some examples to be noted 
which cited alone might convey the 
understanding that more elaborate 
features of ornamentation are due to 
manifest themselves, but such employ- 
ment is confined to individualistic at- 
tempts to reach public attention by 
resort to special decorative treatment. 
They have no relation to any estab- 
lished practice in this department of 
diversified coloration. 


NE phase of this style of orna- 
mentation is to be witnessed in- 
side some dining cars operated by the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. The 
walls have been papered with par- 
ticularly rich and luxurious papers 
and are said to be popular with the 
public. This popularity is perhaps due 
as much to the novelty of the decora- 
tive scheme, as applied to railway 
equipment, as to its attractions as a 
purely ornamental treatment ; possibly 
more so. However, the design won 
much publicity for the “Burlington.” 
It has been quite a point for decision 
with the master car painters whether 
to varnish the ornamented headlining 
and let it go in the full lustre, or to rub 
the varnish to a subdued gloss. Both 
methods are practiced, and both ap- 
pear to have followers, although by far 
the largest number incline to the rub- 
bed finish for the decorated surtace, 
either headlining or side wall. For 
this manner of treatment we have full 
knowledge that it lends an atmosphere 
of distinguished refinement to the 
finish, setting forth the finery in its 
better estate of the ornamental outlay, 
and yielding a soft, quieting effect 
wholly foreign to the full lustre effect 
over ordinary ornamentation. 


_Even gold decorations, touched with 
visions of royalty and acknowledged 
as an emblem of the nobility since 
Solomon’s day, prosper in great ap- 
pearance under a rubbed varnish ef- 
fect, although the best brilliancy of 
varnish does not demean it. Side walls 
also profit most through the rubbed 
effect ; and we believe this holds true 
in case these surfaces are not caught 
into increased richness by decorative 
effects. The varnish can be rubbed 
with either water and pumice stone 
flour, or with water and waterproof 
sandpaper, to a uniformly dull effect 
and then flushed to a sparkle with a. 
renovating medium and_ pulverized 
rotten stone, finishing off with a clean, 
dry wipe to tone up the prospect. 
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The painter who is looking for 
a strictly pure white lead that 
is easy to thin is invited to try 
Carter. 


All Carter White Lead now 
receives extra grindings that 
produce a soft, smooth paste 
which requires no actual 
“preaking-up”. | 

Most dealers have stocks of 
Carter White Lead—1925 
Model. Buy a supply for your 
next job. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
i 12042 S. Peoria Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fifty-second 
Year 
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HE unanimous verdct of the 
leaders in the craft is that there 
has been a new standard set in 

the character and worth of the sum- 
mer conventions, which closed with 
the meeting of the Missouri-Kansas 
association, held in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, last month. From every sec- 


retary came the declaration: “This is 
the best convention 
held.” 


we have ever 
It is and should be a time for 
congratulation and 
encouragement 
throughout the en- 
tire organization 
over the United 
States and Canada. 
The program 
during the summer 
showed the result 
of much _ prelimi- 
nary effort on the 
part of the State 
leaders. As has 
been pointed out in 
these columns, 
worth while con- 
: vention programs 
Chief Lin-Zin-Lea-Lae ‘‘do not simply hap- 
pen.” There is too 
much work to be done in advance 
of the convention if the program 
is to be constructive and interesting. 
It seems to be a _ mistake for 
an executive board to only suggest 
that “a paper will be presented by this 
local association and another paper by 
that loca! association.’ When the 
board members come together, after 
individually having been given the ar- 
rangement of the program much 
thought, and outline a series of papers 
and addresses which will reflect the 
progressive thought of the craft, and 
which will deal with the advanced 
methods and processes that are com- 
ing into use, the result will be educa- 
tional and attractive for the master 
painter and decorator, and more and 
more craftsmen will be thronging the 
convention halls. And this should be 
an objective that should be most de- 
sirable. 
The reports of these convent:ons 
are an outstanding feature of THE 
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PAINTERS MaGaziIne. In this issue are 
full reports of the conventions of the 
Missouri-Kansas Association, the II- 
linois Association and the Wisconsin 
Association. Our August issue carried 
complete reports of the Canadian As- 
sociation, the New Jersey Association, 
the Ohio Association, the Michigan 
Association, and the New York 
Association, besides a full account of 
the International Board meeting, held 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, with the 
tentative program announced for the 
Philadelphia convention and Secre- 
tary Dabelstein’s annual report of the 
activities of that office. THE Patnt- 
ERS MAGAZINE has been highly com- 
mended for undertaking this service to 
the craft, which has been gladly and 
willingly done, believing that no 
greater service can be accomplished for 
the individual craftsman, or for the 
organization as a whole. 


Already the State associations that 
select the winter months for their con- 
vent-ons are reporting the adoption of 
programs for their meetings. In the 
last issue of the Magazine the com- 
plete program of the Pennsylvania 
convention, which will be held in Har- 
risburgh, was published. In this issue 
the program of the Iowa Association’s 
convention program is published. The 
Massachusetts convention program is 
being prepared. The Connecticut pro- 
gram will soon be announced. Others 
are being drafted. 


This is a day of much promise for 
the master painter and _ decorator. 
There is a “going ahead” spirit felt 
everywhere. There is still much that 
can be accomplished and that should 
be undertaken. This is no time to stand 
still, satisfied with the success of the 
present. This is a time of optim‘sm, 
hope and encouragement. 


IN MEMORIAM 


WO leaders in the craft have 
passed away within the past 


month—James W. Lane, of St. 
Louis, long active in the affairs of the 
International association, and Edward 
M. Bien, of Elmira, New York, a past 
president of the New York State as- 
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sociation and a member of the State 
executive board. Mr. Bien was pres- 
ent at the convention held in Thousand 
Islands and left the first of August 
for his home in his usual health. The 
sympathy of the entire organization, 
in which THe Patnters MAGAZINE 
joins, will go out to the families of 
these departed leaders. 


EXHIBITION GAINS FAVOR 
Piecrnatio to the meeting of the 


International Executive Board 

held in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
a call for suggestions for numbers on 
the Philadelphia convention program 
was broadcast by Secretary Dabelstein 
in his monthly message to the craft. 
Among the many replies that were 
received and read before the board 
was one from H. C. Schubert of 
Cleveland, proposing an exhibition of 
members’ work to be shown in con- 
nection with the convention. 

This proposal was unanimously 
adopted. Almost every board mem- 
ber present announced that his shop 
would be represented. 

Charles H. Fowler of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the convention commit- 
tee, promised that a hall, suitable for 
such an exhibition, would be provided 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where 
the International convention will be 
held. The craft at large is being asked 
to forward samples of its work to be 
exhibited at Philadelphia. 

At many of the state conventions 
there have been some splendid pieces 
of work displayed. The exhibition of 
mural decorations shown at the Des 
Moines convention by Mr. Schubert 
attracted much attention. This is an 
effort to an exhibition of work from 
all branches in the craft: It should be 
a credit to the organization as a whole. 

Since the plan was first adopted the 
scope of the exhibition has grown. At 
a recent meeting of the New Jersey 
State Executive Board, International 
Board Representative Frank M. 
Schulz went into detail in outlining 
the plan and warmly urged the board 
members to prepare to exhibit their 
best work. In addition he called at- 
tention to the proposal that no greater 
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encouragement could be given the ap- 
prentice in the trade than to invite him 
to enter into competition with his fel- 
low students. This idea has spread 
over the country and many of the 
young men who are in attendance at 
the vocational schools over the coun- 
try are already preparing exhibitions 
which will be shown at Philadelphia. 

Another suggestion which came 
from Mr. Schulz was that this plan 
may be developed until each State as- 
sociation will hold such an exhibition 
at its State convention. Then he sug- 
gested that the winners in the various 
classes in the State exhibitions should 
be entered in the International exhibi- 


tion. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the exhibition to be shown at Phila- 
delphia will reflect great credit on the 
organization. It will be of intense 
interest to the craft and should be of 
general interest to the public, to whom 
an invitation should be extended, in- 
dicating that a real welcome will be 
found at every worth while exhibition 
of painting and decorating. 


PAINTING PLAN GROWS 


HE partial payment plan for 

I financing painting contracts 

was widely discussed in the 
various State conventions of master 
painters and decorators over the coun- 
try during the past summer months 
and was generally approved. The con- 
ventions in New York, in Illinois, in 
Wisconsin, in Missouri-Kansas, ‘n 
Ohio, and in New Jersey, passed 
resolutions favoring the adoption of 
the plan as it was found suitable to 
the individual needs of the contractor. 
In another column in a statement from 
the newly elected president of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Association, George 
Spangenberger, showing that a test he 
made of the plan resulted in five con- 
tracts being secured following six 
calls. 

In a signed article with the caption, 
“A New Way to Increase Summer 
Business,’ H. W. Rubins, past presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Master Painters and Decorators, of- 
fers the following argument for the 
adoption of the partial payment plan: 


UMMER brings its insistent demands 
upon the property owner’s treasury 
There is money for a vacation trip; 
money for motor tours; money for a stay 
in the country or at the seashore. Seldom 
is there money left for the painting job. 


Yet in summer some painting can be 
done as well as at other times of the 
year. The property owner can be made 
to realize this. The painter wants the 
work. The only gap is the lack of 
ready money to pay for the job. This 
lack can now be supplied with the new 
installment plan for financing painting 
jobs. 

Under this plan the owner has the 
needed painting done when it should be 
done—with almost a year to pay the 
contract. Moreover the painter receives 
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his money in full when his work is fin- 
ished. 

The first payment of 20 per cent. of 
the contract comes from the property 
owner as soon as the job is satisfactorily 
completed. The balance comes from a 
financing company who pays the painter 
when duly notified of the completion of 
the job. 

The painter assumes no financial obli- 
gations. The contract is a direct pledge 
between the owner and the financing com- 
pany. The painter has no installments 
to collect—no worries about payment. 

The property owner has ten months to 
pay the balance of the contract to the 
financing company. A charge of 9 per 
cent. of the contract price is made to the 
owner by the financing company to cover 
the accommodation, expenses of collec- 
tion, etc. 


Secure full information about this plan 
without delay. Use the plan now to get 
summer business. It will help you to 


Six Calls Bring 
Five Contracts 


FORGE SPANGENBERGER; 
G newly elected president of the 


Missouri-Kansas Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators, made 
the following statement before the re- 
cent convention, held in Columbia, 
Missouri, during a discussion of the 
partial payment plan for financing 
painting contracts: 


“T just want to relate my 
own personal experiences. 
I was a little uncertain of 
the “idea; ‘and’ tried “it out. 
I went at in a different way. 
Take sewing machines, 
washing machines, auto- 
mobiles. etc. Nuinety per 
cent. of them are bought 
on time, according to sta- 
tistics. I was able to se- 
cure five out of six jobs, 
which I consider is good 
business. The main thing 
that the property owner 
sees from his view is that 
the work is done properly, 
as he is able to hook up 
with a_ reliable master 
painter. I got my money 
and the finance company 
assumed the risk and [ 
haven’t lost a dollar and the 
other day was told that the 
finance company had not 
lost a cent.” 
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lessen the usual mid-season slump. With 
it you can meet the “no-money” objection. 
With it you will be able to secure jobs 
that otherwise would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

The painting business will not come 
into its own until each person affected, 
understands the full measure of value, 
that is possible in the business. Each 
of us, naturally, is most absorbed in the 
particular part that we play in, and yet, 
it is only a part. 

‘The manufacturer has back of him the 
men who produce the raw materials, 
whether for brushes, for paints or var- 
nishes. The distributor, the jobber, their 
place is in getting these manufactured 
products to the user. The painter with 
his journeymen is the final point of con- 
tact with the client. 

Hach of us misunderstand somewhat 
the organization required, and the skill 
needed in producing the materials, and 
in getting them to us. We, the master 
painters, are probably too close to our 
own problems to see them clearly. We 
in turn must appreciate the problems of 
the journeymen and all of us must make 
clear to the client, the real value to him, 
that results from beautified rooms, clean 
buildings and well protected surfaces. 
The best result can only come from this 
complete understanding and co-operation. 

Remember the boy whom we are in- 
terested in getting to learn the trade to- 
day is to be the journeyman before long. 
The journeyman’s interest we must 
guard. He represents us today with our 
customers, and maybe he will soon be a 
contractor himself and will be associated 
with us in the work of upbuilding the 
trade, from our standpoint. 

Ours is a business very vital to the 
advancement and development of our 
community. We must all be worthy of 
its high possibilities. I believe in or- 
ganization, and in the work of this as- 
sociation. H. W. RUBINS. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 


EPORTS from over the coun- 
R try generally indicate that the 
fall has opened with good 
prospects for the master painter and 
decorator. From almost all districts 
comes news telling of extensive build- 
ing operations. According to the 
statements of large building corpora- 
tions August had the largest number 
of contracts made on record, exceeding 
the record made last March by eleven 
per cent. Nearly six hundred millions 
of dollars is the figure reported for 
the thirty-six States of the east and 
middle west. 

All this is of interest to the painter 
and decorator, for the impetus in new 
construction will carry along with it, 
all painting and decorating work. 

Manufacturers declare that present 
market conditions justify a higher 
price, and in some quarters of the 
trade it was intimated that higher 
prices are likely for the coming year. 
Slab zinc prices have been on the up- 
grade during the past few weeks, re- 
sulting in a marking up of producers’ 
costs. The present price basis on 
lithopone, as was the case on thirty- 
five per cent. leaded zinc oxide until 
a short time ago, was reported to be 
due primarily to competitive condi- 
tions in the field. 
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10 
Good Reasons Why You Should Use 


The Finest White Enamel in the World 


1. It is the most durable enamel on the market. 


2. It will wear for years on outdoor work, without 
checking or cracking. 


. It is almost indestructible on indoor work. 
. It is the whitest enamel made. 
. It stays the whitest. 


. It works beautifully under the brush, flows like 
a carriage varnish. 


7. It spreads 600 square feet per gallon and covers 
equal to a coat of lead. 


8. It will not sag or curtain. 
9. It will not show laps or brush marks. 


On BW 


10. It pleases your workmen and gives your cus- 
tomers unbounded satisfaction. 


Send for a sample 3 case (6 gals.). We will send it to you f.o.b. 
your city. You may make any test you desire, and if you do 
not agree that ENAMOLIN is the finest white enamel you 
have ever used, you may return the other 5 cans at our expense 
and no charge will be made for the gallon used in testing. The 
price is $8.00 less 25-10% or $5.40 net, $32.40 for the half case. 
West of Omaha, Nebr., the price is $8.50 less 25-10% or $5.74 
net, $34.43 for the half case. Terms November 1, 2%, 10 days 
or 60 days net, delivered. 


Emil Calman & Co., Inc., 110 William Street - - New York 
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When I first knew him, Hype Runyon 
had the reputation of being the busiest 
painter in town. 


Every job that stuck its nose above 
a trench Hype would snipe at. 


If the prospect was looking for 
something for nothing, Hype got the 
job—and cured him. 


Never, on any competitive bidding 
job, did I ever hear of Hype getting 
licked. When it came to being low 
man, Hype had a submarine beat. 


I used to be rather jealous of Hype. 
I’d figure all night on how to beat 
him—and sure enough when the bids 
were opened, Hype would be low. 


Things went on this way for three 
lean years. Then one day I won a 
job from Hype .. . and I was $200 
higher. It was a fat, juicy job, too. 


Well, after my heart stopped miss- 
ing and commenced to hit again on 
all six, I got up courage to find out 
what had happened. I asked my new 
customer. Say ...I heard plenty. 


It seems Hype had won a job from 
this same customer two years before. 
Between slapping the stuff on and 
skimping until it showed, Hype had 
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He used to be a painter 


slipped over a neat piece of work. 
Friend customer, however, had a good 
memory when a thing affected his 
pocket nerve. 


After that things commenced to 
look up for me. I wasn’t rushed with 
work—but I made a nice profit on 
every job—and jobs commenced to 
come to me even when Hype was low. 


After five years of hard work, Hype 
suddenly left town. He’d discovered 
when he was too far in debt that 
“busy” didn’t necessarily mean 
“money.” It kind of spoiled him for 
any work after that. 


The last I heard of Hype was from 
a brakeman on the Nickel Plate. It 
seems my brakeman friend had just 
finished kicking a bum off a freight 
when the fellow called him by name, 
recalled old times and finally succeeded 
in working up his sympathies enough 


to extract two bits. 
Yoo Lanter 


EDITOR’S NOTE :— Today Pop Larsen is 
considered by far ‘the best painter in town.” 
He has used Murphy Finishes 37 years. 
According to Pop, Hype never thought much 
of Murphy—said their stuff was too good for 
anyone but a millionaire. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, IIl. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Montreal, Canada 
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Painting Plan Position Re-Stated 


Executive Committee of the National Save the Surface Campaign Adopts Recommen- 
dation of Sub-Committee on Securing Cooperation of Financial Institu- 
| tions Presented by E. V. Peters, Chairman 


L a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Save the Surface campaign, held in New York City, Septem- 

ber 1, £. V. Peters, representing a sub-committee on Securing Co-operation of financial Institutions, made 

_ the report which follows, again defining the position of the industry in relation to the partial payment plan for 
financing painting contracts. This report was unanimously adopted. It was agreed that the partial payment plan has been 
found to be feasible and practical and that it has been employed with great benefit in the various branches of the paimt 
and varnish industry. It was agreed that the industry should continue to be kept informed of the developments of the 
_ partial payment plan. It was agreed that the Save the Surface should continue its activity in promoting the partial 
payment plan only as one of several methods to increase the industry's volume of business but not as a special feature. 
It was agreed that the partial payment plan was available for use by any individual concern in the industry who might 


find it suitable to his needs. 


This has been the position taken editorially by The Painters Magazine from the time that this method was first 
presented, the magazine having repeatedly stated that this plan has been in successful operation in other industries 
and that its adoption by the individuals in the paint and painting industry would increase the consumption of paint 
and the painter’s service. The adoption of the sub-commuttee’s report will go far to clarify the more or less confused 


opinion that has existed. 


The Executive Committee of the 
' Save the Surface Campaign met in 
New York, on September 15, and 
received the following report of the 
sub committee on Securing Coopera- 
tion of Financial Institutions, sub- 
mitted by .E, V. Peters, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


T the 1924 convention of the 

National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, the following declaration 
and resoliition was unanimosuly adopt- 
ed: 

“Whereas, Other industries have 
greatly increased the consumption of 
their products by enabling the con- 
sumer to purchase same on easy terms 
over a period of time; and it has al- 
ready been demonstrated that the 
financing of paint and varnish sales 
and painting contracts is feasible and 
practicable; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the individual firms 
of the paint and varnish industry be 
urged to investigate carefully ways and 
means to utilize the financing of sales 
to the consumer, to the end that the 
industry may be doubled in 1926, 

This resolution followed practically 
three years of work on the part of 
your sub-committee of trade promo- 
tion in the beginning and later by the 
sub-committee on the cooperation of 
financial institutions which found that 

the operation of instalment payment 
plans in numerous industries and by 
some manufacturers in our own indus- 
tries were being successfully carried 
on. 

The sales resistance due to the in- 
ability of many property owners to pay 
cash for needed repainting has long 
been a serious problem in the industry 
and the work of your sub-committee 
made it seem advisable to develop a 


uniform plan for instalment payments 
for the use of the trade generally. | 


Following the declaration at the an- 
nual conventions of last year that, “It 
has already been detnonstrated that 
the financing of paint and varnish 
sales and painting contracts is feasible 
and practical,’ your sub-committee 
spent much time developing such a 
uniform instalment payment plan free 
from any financial responsibility to 
any marketing agency of the industry. 
This plan was approved by the Save 
the Surface Executive Committee who 
authorized the sub-committee to hold 
metings of the industry in each of 
the Federal Reserve districts for the 


purpose of explaining the plan in per- 


son. This has been done in all sec- 
tions of the country excepting only 
the Pacific Coast, the expense of stich 
meetings having been borne by the 
Commercial Credit Company and the 
Aetna Finance Corporation. 


It should be understood that the 
Save the Surface Campaign has had 
no desire to force the use of the in- 
stalment payment plan upon any 
branch of the industry, or any indtvid- 
uals in it, who prefer not to use it. 
The Save the Surface Campaign has 
felt, however, that it was its respon- 
sibility to see that the plan was pre- 
sented to, and as far as possible under- 
stood by, the entire industry. 

Your Sub-Committee Submits the Fol- 
lowing Summary: 

a. It has worked out a feasible, practi- 
eal and uniform plan by which the 
public may purchase paint and paint- 
ing with the same ease with which 
they can purchase other commodi- 
ties. 

b. That such plan is without financial 
responsibility to any marketing 
agency of the industry. 

c. That it has been presented to and 


’' made available for those in the in- 
dustry that desire to use it. 


d. That the working out and present- 

) ing of this uniform plan has pre- 
vented confusion which otherwise 
might have resulted from the many 
probable and _ different plans of 
finance companies. 


In view of the foregoing your sub- 
committee recommends that :— 


1. Having made a uniform instal- 
ment plan available to the industry, its 
future promotion should be left to in- 
dividual members of the industry, the 
Save the Surface Campaign to discon- 
tinue its promotion as a special feature, 
making reference to it in the future 
only as one of several methods avail- 
able for increasing the industry’s vol- 
ume. 


2. The Save the Surface Campaign 
will continue advising with the mem- 
bers of the industry individually and 
with finance companies. so that it may, 
so far as possible, guide the future 
developments of this method of 
financing to the best ultimate interest 
of the whole industry. To this end 
it shall submit to the trade for in- 
formation purposes only, all such re- 
visions and improvements in instal- 
ment payment plans as may be ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, 
but it will not use any such develop- 
ments as a basis for general promotion. 


3. That the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign shall continue to receive monthly 
reports from the finance companies, 
showing the number and volume of 
business transacted, said information 
to be available to any one who may 
request it. 

4. That a copy of this report be 
submitted, to all branches of the in- 
dustry as representing the position of 
the Save the Surface Campaign. 


, 
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Secretary Dabelstein’s Page 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


ie message to the association 


from the secretary this month, 

is to encourage the member- 
ship to prepare for the work that is 
most urgent at this time of the year. 
And is the work 
they will do for 
the association 
what the efforts 
of the past has 


1, ndie nide-d.. jit 
should do, to 
make it the ser- 
vice association 
that the found- 
ers of the asso- 
ciation intended 
it to be. 

Bhe* J attte r 
part of Septem- 
ber and early 
October is the 
time to open 
new classes in 
the education of 
Lhe) ota taae 
painter and also 
to continue 
those classes from whom such good 
reports were received during the first 
half of the year. The committee on 
this work is well equipped to offer 
you every assistance. Mr. Edward 
M. Walsh, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, 675 Grand Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn., is a most able and ac- 
tive worker and nothing will please 
him more than to know that new 
classes are being formed. Do not de- 
lay your efforts along these lines as the 
International association has set aside 
a number on the program for the 
coming convention which is to be con- 
ducted and supervised by Past Pres’- 
dent James Phinnemore, of Toronto, 
Canada. It will be Mr. Phinnemore’s 
object to have a report from all the 
States and locals as to their activi- 
ties and success. This report will be 
interesting and should your locality 
fail to respond, showing a lack of in- 
terest it must be admitted that that 
particular locality is not contribut ng 
its full share in the interest of per- 
petuating the future of the industry. 
To the well organized schools, jt 
should be an incentive to know that 
the exhibition of the boys’ work at 
the Philadelphia convention w'll do 
much to encourage this important 
part of our work. 


Carl Dabelstein 


HE exhibition of the members or 
masters work will also be of 
vital interest and help put ourselves 
forward featuring the artistic side of 
our industry. A strong effort is be- 
ing made to have a delegation at the 
convention from the American In- 
stitute of Architects, and at the pres- 
ent writing, the correspondence on 
hand indicates that we shall be hon- 
ored by such a delegation. There- 
fore, it is only right and proper that 
we have a good exhibition of our work 
to show, especially to the members of 
the architectural profession for it is 
these gentlemen, who in planning new 
buildings and homes, specify that the 
market has to offer and we can be 
the market by offering our handy work 
for their consideration that will lend 
dignity to the industry. Every mem- 
ber should send in a panel or sketch 
of his creation. To bring out new 
ideas and effects in this way, we will 
be able to place on the market real 
master painters’ work and not only 
quantity production. Do not put off 
your efforts until too late; get up 
something now and have it ready to 
ship to Philadelphia early in January. 
Make this a real master pa nters’ con- 
vention. 

The manufacturers always feature 
their work in the most favorable way, 
never losing sight of the possibilities 
to develop their effort to double the in- 
dustry in four years. Can we not do 
likewise and double the desire of our 
customers to decorate by being able to 
offer them such tempting suggestions 
that w'll create a desire to dispose af 
the old and have their new master 
painters’ effects. 


URING the past few weeks quite 
some correspondence has been 
teceived, especially from the West, 
asking for information relative to the 
licensing of the master painters. As 
your secretary, I can only answer 
these letters by saying that the matter 
has been discussed for a long time 
but no action has been taken. I am 
not sure that it is desired by all locali- 
ties. I do not know that any State 
or city has such an ordinance on their 
statute books. The question is to my 
mind important enough to tabulate 
some information on, for if it is 
popular and desirable, it is up to the 
International association to do what 
it can to put it over in the interest of 
its members. 


Therefore, I am asking the follow- 
ing questions for your consideration 
and hope you will reply to them to 


me by mail so I may know whether 


this question is of much importance 
to the membership to encourage fur- 
ther consideration: 

No. 1. Is there any law or ordinance 
on the statute books of your State or 
city compelling a master painter to take 


out a license to conduct his business? 
No. 2. Does your local or State asso- 


ciation desire a law licensing master 
painters? 
No. 3. Has your local or State asso- 


ciation any objections to licensing Master 

painters; if so, what are the objections? 
No. 4. you favor the licensing of 

master painters, state reasons? : 


You can add any other information 
you desire. It is my hope to receive 
enough replies through this medium 
of reaching the membership to save 
the trouble of personal communica- 
tion, write without delay, so that I 
can see just how far the trade jour- 
nals’ efforts to assist us in our work 
is appreciated by the membership. 


ge us last topic but the most im- 
portant is organization. The 
membership must do this through their 
State organizations. The Interna- 
tional association can assist materially 
but the ground work must be done 
by those on the territory or adjacent 
to it. Your ways and means com- 
mittee, cons'sting of Mr. H. W. 
Rubins, Mr. E. C. Beck, and Mr. Neil 
M. Muirhead, is at present preparing 
a drive for membership and these gen- 
tlemen are most earnest and untiring 
in their efforts to make the most out 
of the association that it is possible 
to make. 

President F. M. Michael is also on 
the firing line to help when he can, 
therefore, these gentlemen in their 
anxiety to help increase the member- 
ship, will welcome any information 
from the membership as to where their 
efforts will do most good. You can 
reach these gentlemen through my of- 
fice. While we are on this subject, it 
may be interesting to know that the 
last acquisition to the International is 
a new local of thirty in Houston, 
Texas. This is encouraging for it 
comes from the South, which is not 
well organized, as yet. 

In Memoriam: It is with regret 
that I note that one of our former 
vice-Pres'dents, John Lane, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has passed to his reward. 
He was buried from his home on 
Wednesday, August 12, 1925. 
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St. Landry Parish Court 
House, Opelousas, La. Ex- 
terior is painted with Dutch 
Boy white-lead and linseed 
oil. Interiors are painted with 
Dutch Boy white-lead and 
flatting oil. 


“The best flatting medium 
we have ever used” 


—say the painters who recently decorated 
this Louisiana court house 


BEAUTIFUL painting job has just been 
finished at Opelousas, La. The interiors of 
stately old St. Landry Parish Court House, built in 
1886, were redecorated by Schwartzenburg and 
Fisher, a prominent firm of local painters. For this 
important contract, where both beauty and service- 
ability were demanded, these painters used paint made 
of Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


“Dutch Boy flatting oil is without doubt the best 
flatting medium we have ever used,”’ say these 
painters. ‘‘It makes, with white-lead, a flat 
paint that brushes out smoothly, dries slowly, 
and covers more surface per gallon.” 


For beautiful interiors 


Reports such as this come to us from every 
section of the country. Painters everywhere are 
achieving new beauties in interior work through 
the use of Dutch Boy flatting oil with white-lead. 
As a result they are building greater reputations 
and getting new contracts. 


Dutch Boy flatting oil is complete in itself. Just 
mix it into the white-lead. Add no driers, turpentine 
or linseed oil. Any good painter can achieve beautiful 
effects with this remarkable flatting medium. 


Our new booklet ‘‘ Wall Effects of Distinction for the 
Home’”’ describes some of the individual wall finishes 
you can now get with Dutch Boy white-lead and flat- 
ting oil. If you haven’t already received a copy, 
write our nearest branch for one. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 
116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 W. 18th Street; Cincinnati, 
659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
437 Chestnut Street. 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same 
every time you use it. 


Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in 
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good results 


combination 


with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 


pigment. 


It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 


finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 


Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 


enduring job. 


| 
DICELLING ENDURING ENAMEL 
HIGH GLOSS WHITE 
Benjamin Moore &(o| 


FACTORIES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes. and Muresco 


ST.LOUIS 
CARTERET 
TORONTO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
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Cleaning Brick Chimney 
ERBROOKEH, Ont., P. S, B. asks how 
to clean discolorations from a brick 
nney. iis 


the bricks are simply stained or dis- 
red by the soot and occasional smoke 
n the fire, the following treatment will 
ove the discoloration:—Mix with one 
on good soft soap two or three pounds 
dered pumice and one pound liquid 
nonia, and have it the consistency of a 
i-paste, or at least a good stout paint. 
ly this mixture to the brick surface 
1 a fibre brush; let it remain for 
nty to thirty minutes, then rub the 
ace briskly wih a good scrubbing 
sh. Use lukewarm water and a large 
ige'to remove the lather made by 
mixture, and if not clean enough re- 
t the operation, applying more of 
mixture and letting it remain longer 
re beginning to scrub. When clean 
ove all the lather carefully with 
r water. If necessary to stain the 
ks mix dry Venetian red and French 
ow ocher in water toathick paste, and 
m you have obtained the color you 
h dilute it with a solution of glue 
follows:—Soak one-quarter pound of 
d animal glue or gelatine in water 
rnight, then melt in a water bath 
h more water until finally you have 
gallons of glue size, to which add 
-half ounce of bichromate of potash, 
» dissolve in some hot water. Strain 
stain through a wire sieve of fine 
sh before using and apply with a brush 
suitable size, 


Hanging Eltonbury Silk 


MRTLAND, Maine. X, Y. Z.—‘‘Elton- 
bury Silk” should never be hung 
h any other, than fresh, home-made 
te and should always be lined with 
ular white lining paper. That is to 
the walls should be properly prepared 
h size and then covered with white 
ng paper before the Eltonbury silk 
er is applied. The paste should not 
too thick and should be applied to 
paper smoothly and evenly. There 
uld be no lumps. After the paper is 
ted it should be trimmed and ap- 
1d to the wall as quickly as possible. 
should not be allowed to soak, as it 
| if allowed to remain unhung until 
' or three lengths are pasted, as is 
2 done with more ordinary paper. 
ther thing to take note of is that 
re should be no alum or other foreign 
tter in the paste. The paste should 
made of the best wheat flour obtain- 
e. The method of making is as fol- 
s:—Beat up a quantity of flour (which 
} been carefully sifted through a fine 
er) with lukewarm water until it 
perfectly smooth and free from lumps, 
n’t make it thin and watery, but have 
of the consistency of heavy molasses. 
len it is finally beaten up to that con- 
ion (entirely free from lumps and per- 


fectly smooth) pour onto it water which 
has been brought to a boiling point so 
that it is scalding hot in the following 
manner:—With the left hand stir up the 
flour with the end of a broomstick or long 
wooden spoon, and with the right hand 
pour from a kettle the hot water slowly 
and steadily, while at the same time the 
left hand is slowly and steadily stirring 
the flour. Keep this up until the paste 
thickens, which it will do and will form 
into a jelly-like state. When it has 
reached this state set it aside to cool, 


Have You Any 
Paint Troubles? 


N this department of “Ques- 


tions Answered” THE 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE Offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties, 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THE PaInters MAGAZINE, 
Twelve Gold Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value +o you. 


ee 


but before doing so pour a little cold 
water over the top of the paste to pre- 
vent it from forming a crust. 


Tarnished Gold Letter 


ENOX, Mass., M. B—A harmless gold 
detergent is made as follows:—Slake 
one ounce of quick lime in a little hot 
water, then gradually add 20 fluid ounces 
of boiling water to form a milk of lime. 
Then dissolve in another vessel two 
ounces of pearlash in 30 fluid ounces of 
boiling water and mix the two solutions, 
covering up the vessel for about one hour, 
occasionally shaking it. When cooled de- 
cant the clear liquid and apply it to the 
gold leaf with a soft sponge until clean, 
then rinse, . 
Another detergent is prepared by dis- 
solving 7 ounces bicarbonate of soda, 7 


ounces chloride of lime and 2 ounces 
common salt in one and one-half pints 
of distilled or filtered rain water, to be 
kept in a well stoppered glass bottle for 
use, Apply the solution to the gold let- 
ters with a soft sponge, rub lightly, re- 
peat the operation until successful, mop 
up, wring out sponge in clean water and 
go over the letters with alcohol, the de- 
natured quality will do, If, after this 
has been done carefully, the tarnish or 
stains are still obstinate, apply a solu- 


‘tion of one-half ounce of cynadie of potas- 


sium in one pint of distilled or rain 
water, Let the solution dry on the gold 
and brush off with prepared chalk. As 
cyandide of potassium is a deadly poison, 
great caution must be observed as to its 
use and the location where it is kept. 


Banana Liquid 

LBANY, N. Y., B. F. P.—Banana 
liquid, or banana oil, as it is gener- 
ally called, derives its names from its 
odor, which is very similar to that emit- 
ted from banana peelings. It consists of 
guncotton dissolved in amylacetate, which 
is known to the trade as pear oil, and is 
a combination of fusel oil and vinegar. 
In order to make the article marketable 
as a liquid for bronzes as much benzine 
is added to the solution of guncotton and 
amylacetate as it will stand without pre- 
cipitating the former. Hence it is gun- 
cotton in a solution of amylacetate and 
benzole or benzine. Its advantages as a 
bronze liquid are, that it does not dis- 
color the most delicate bronzes, that it 
is the best liquid for use on exposed sur- 
faces, as well as for interior use, that it 
does not crack or powder off, that it 
mixes freely and works well and does 
not require dryers or any other addition, 
It does not require any priming, when 
applied to metalic surface, as it can be 
made to cover well in one coat. Nor is 
it necessary to give iron a first coat to 
prevent rusting, because it is a better 
rust preventative than any oil paint. 
There are, however, a few objections to 
its use, First, the very penetrating odor, 
which, though not affecting every one, 
is disagreeable to many, when the liquid 
is used in closed rooms. Secondly, the 
tendency of the liquid to lift up coats of 
oil paint or varnish, acting as a paint 
and varnish remover in many cases, un- 

less worked very deftly. 


Filler for Wood Floors 


KRON, Ohio, C. K—If the cracks are 
not over one-quarter inch in width, 
would suggest that you take linseed oil 
and whiting putty, such as used for 
glazing window sash and knead it to a 
stiff mss with some dry white lead, add- 
ing enough dry color to make it nearly 
the color of the paint you desire to apply 
to the floor, To make it dry fairly quick 
and hard, add a little japan, Before ap- 
plying this putty to the cracks dip a 
fitch into boiled linseed oil and apply it 
to the sides of cracks or joints so that 
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the filler will not shrink away from the 
wood. Then firmly press the putty into 
the joints with the putty knife and 
smooth it even with the floor by wetting 
the knife with turpentine. When the 
putty has hardened any surplus may be 
removed by going over it with coarse 
sandpaper. .For wide cracks or joints, 
after they have been cleaned from dust 
and dirt and oiled as above on the sides, 
an unshrinkable putty, made as follows, 
is best:—Soak a lot of blotting paper in 
water, squeeze out the water, then mix 
with whiting and thin glue size by knead- 
ing into a stiff mass with enough dry 
color to nearly match color desired for 
floor. Press firmly into the joints or 
cracks, allow to become hard enough, so 
that any surplus may be removed with 
sandpaper on. level with floor. 


Cleaning Kitchen Paint 
EATTLE, Wash.—R. M, B.—A great 
deal depends upon the paint that the 
walls are covered with, Flat paint or 
eggshell gloss finish is necessary on ceil- 
ings, as no one would care to have a high 
gloss effect there. But the principal col- 


lection of grease and dirt in a kitchen is. 


on the walls, and if the finish is a flat 
one it becomes impossible to remove it 
without the use of soap and water, strong- 
ly alkaline.and scrubbing brushes. It 
is next to impossible to produce a flat 
wall finish that will stand such treat- 
ment, and unless the wall paint is com- 
posed of sufficient oil and gum binder’ to 
give a moderately high finish, the walls 
will always appear streaked after wash- 
ing. In the case of gloss finished walls, 
the paint will not only stand more fre- 
quent cleansing, but it is also unnecessary 
to. resort to such powerful cleansing 
mediums as strong soap or ammonia, 
which act as paint removers. To avoid 
streaks after cleaning a painted surface 
the best method is to have a tray on 
which is placed some pulverized chalk or 
finest bolted whiting; also to have ready 
some clean warm water and a piece of 
flannel, which soak in the water and then 
squeeze almost dry. Now dip the moist 
flannel into the dry chalk or whiting, 
taking up aS much as will adhere to it, 
applying it over part of the painted sur- 
face, when a little rubbing will remove 
dirt and grease, ‘When one side of a wall 
has been thus gone over, wash it well 
with clear water, using a soft sponge 
and rub it dry immediately with a soft 
chamois, There will be no streaks when 
cleaned in this manner. 


Bronzing Liquid for Gold 

ANDOLPH, Vt.—I. S, T.—This is a 

formula for making a liquid for 
either gold or aluminum bronze, to be 
used principally on radiators and be of 
good wearing quality, It is well known 
to experts that turpentine should not be 
used in a gold bronze liquid, because the 
acidity in turps invariably tends to “green 
off” gold bronze. In this case, as well as 
with copper bronze, the liquid. must be 
neutral, i. e., free from acid. An excel- 
lent liquid for gold, copper or aluminum 
bronze, that can be quickly prepared and 
which will stand well on radiators and 
other interior work, can be made as 
follows:—Pound best damar gum in a 
mortar to a coarse powder and place one 
part by weight in a wide mouthed jar 
or glass bottle with a handful of granu- 
lated glass to one pound of the gum. 
Pour over this nine parts of weight of 
benzine, 63 degree Be (not gasoline, how- 
ever), cork tightly and shake occasionally 
or agitate with a clean wooden stick, 
until only a fine sediment and the glass 
is left. Pour off the clear solution and 
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throw away the sediment. By using 90 
per cent. coal-tar benzol or solvent naph- 
tha, the liquid -will not dry as rapidly, 
but will work far smoother. To insure 
non-acidity in the liquid, a small portion, 
about one-half ounce to the pound of gum, 
of caustic lime is introduced with the 
glass, 

To make a good commercial grade of 
bronze liquid for radiators, that will bake 
on the hot surface with good luster, select 
any pale quick drying hard gum varnish, 
one that does not contain turpentine, but 
which has benzine for its solvent, and 
to one quart of this varnish add three 
quarts of benzine, or, still better, a simi- 
lar quantity of 90 per cent, benzol, not 
forgetting a piece of burnt lime, Let 
stand at least 4 hours, shaking the con- 
tainer several times, then allow to settle 
until clear, decant into bottles and set 
away for future use, If the liquid has 
insufficient binder, add more of the var- 
nish; if it does not flow freely enough 
with the bronze, thin # some more with 
benzol or solvent naphtha. 

Much more expensive, but far better for 
wear, is the collodion varnish, known 
as “banana liquid,” a solution of guncot- 
When made as a 
lacquer, it dries quickly and produces 
an, enamel-like surface with bronze, is 
washable with soap and water or gaso- 
line, but as sold commercially, it is mixed 
in almost equal portions with a cheap 
gum and benzine varnish. But even then 
it is superior to the ordinary bronzing 
liquid and will stand exposure to the 
weather far better, The only drawback 
is that a surface covered with it cannot 
be painted over with oil paint or coach 
color, nor can it be placed on such painted 
surface, as in such case it, acts as a 
paint and varnish remover. 


Stenciling on Distemper 
ORTSMOUTH, N. H—R. W. E—Be- 
fore use coat stencils well with par- 
affine wax, dissolved in benzol of ben- 
zine and give them plenty of time to 
dry free from tack. This will not only 
make them tough, but also durable, 
Stenciling color should be ground fine 
in linseed oil, medium paste form, and 
enough japan drier added to make them 
to consistency of soft batter. This) is 
spread on blotting paper about an hour 
before using which will absorb the ex- 
cess of oil. The color is treated, when 
thinned further with pure turpentine, 
will work freely on surface painted with 
oil or distemper paint and will not clog 
the stencil. For stenciling distemper 
with bronze powder, the latter should be 
mixed with glycerine, honey and water. 
Dry stenciling is best done by first var- 
nishing the surface, When the varnish 
has become tacky a piece of wash leather 
is dipped into the bronze powder or any 
dry color selected, Dab over the per- 
forations of the stencil and a good re- 
sult will be secured, 


Refinishing Bronze Locks 

HICAGO, Ill., H. F. H.—The original 

paint was baked on. The hardware 
is brass, statuary bronze finish, which in 
places has been worn to a bright sur- 
face, Wanted to know if the hardware 
can be refinished in statuary bronze ef- 
fect without removing from the doors, 
and if so, how should he do it? 

The inquiry in reference to refinishing 
in statuary bronze the locks on doors 
without removing them is a matter that 
comes up frequently, and a method to do 
this work has been tried repeatedly, but 
with poor results, and it has never been 
Satisfactorily worked out.! If the locks 
are made in brass metal, a copper plating 
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was undoubtedly used first as a base 
get the oxide onto it for the statua, 
color, as this oxidize will not take on ¢} 
yellow brass. If the metal is bronze wit 
a lower, percentage of zine in, than j 
yellow brass, it would oxidize without t} 
preliminary copper plating. But even 1 
prepare the bronze for a new oxidatio 
without removing the locks is impossib} 
and if it were done while the locks ai 
on the dors the finish could not be ke; 
uniform and the result would be yer 
poor, To do this work right the lock 
should be removed, put into a hot potas 
solution to remove the old lacquer and th 
dirt, then the old oxidation should } 
removed by putting the locks through 
solution made with about one-half poun 
of cyanide of potassium to each gallo 
of water. This then leaves the coppe 
splate or bronze clean and ready for 1% 
oxidizing. If the metal is yellow bras 
and has been copper plated, the coppe 
plate will also be worn through to th 
brass and it is then necessary to coppe 
plate the whole lock to get a uniform ¢oj 
per base to oxidize’ onto. , After the coy 
per plating is done it should be dippe 
into the oxidizing solution, which is mad 
for statuary bronze color with about one 
half ounce of sulphuret of. potassium ¢ 
one gallon of water, Then it is rinse 
in cold and hot water and afterwarn 
scratched-brushed on a wire scratch-brus] 
running at the speed of about 600 reya 
lutions a minute, The scratch-brushin; 
brings the brown color of the statuary 
The oxide can be made from light t 
dark according to the amount of sul 
phuret of potassium used, By remoyin; 
the locks the work can be done yer 
much cheaper than to attempt to do thi 
work with the locks on the doors an 
the finish will then be right. Where i 
has been tried without removing thi 
locks the old lacquer has been remove( 
with lacquer thinner, the old oxidize re 
‘moved with the cyanide of potassiun 
solution and then the oxidizing solutior 
Was swabbed on. This is a slow proces: 
and has never beven accomplished witl 
even fair results. | 


To Fasten Paintings on Walls 


ICHMOND, Va., J. J. S—The propei 
method of fastening oil paintings 

on canvas, to plastered walls was asked 
for and the proper way of preparing the 
walls for the purpose, both for old and 
new walls; also the method for fastening 
such paintings to old oil painted walls. 
First, ascertain whether the back of the 
canvas of the oil paintings that you wish 
to mount on the walls has been well 
sized or coated. If such is not the case 
then apply a 5 per cent. solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate (chloride of mercury) 
in denatured alcohol to the back of the 
canvas, which wili prevent mold, Plast- 
ered walls must be sized before the paint- 
ings can be mounted. If the wall be a 
new one it must be permitted to dry, and 
in order to prevent any alkaline action 
the wall must be treated with strong 
vinegar, and when dry it should be well 
sized, for which purpose a good wall 
varnish is recommended. Old plastered 
walls require no other treatment than 
to size them with wall varnish, of whith 
one coat is sufficient unless the walls are 
very porous. Old oil-painted walls must 
be washed down thoroughly with soap 
and water, to which a trifle of ammonia 
has been added. A size will not be re- 
quired if the wall be in good condition, 
but in all cases any cracks in the old. 
walls must be filled in the usual manner 
before sizing, and any lumps or grains 
of sand knocked off before the paintings 
are mounted, The paste should be pre- 
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Architect, Alfred F. Priest 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


| The Glendale Sanitarium, Glendale, Cal.—painted throughout with Barreled Sunlight. 


Chosen for painting the interior 
of the West Coast’s finest Sanitarium 


HIS is the kind of interior painting 

job that spells success and reputa- 
tion—both for the paint used and for the 
painter who applies it! 

Throughout the big Glendale. Sanita- 
rium, shown here, Barreled Sunlight ap- 
plied to ceilings and walls gave a smooth, 
lustrous, clean finish in keeping with the 
beautiful building itself. Much of the 
paint used was tinted. 

A finish as velvety and handsome as the 
most expensive enamel—for Barreled Sun- 
light is ground to the finest degree. Yet 
it costs less than enamel, covers better, 
and is easy to apply! 

No wonder thousands of painters today 
prefer Barreled Sunlight for high-class 
work in fine homes, hotels, schools, clubs, 
public buildings—wherever a white or 
light-tinted, washable finish is desired. 

Made by the exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same conditions—also, not 
to flake or scale if properly applied. 

Applied by brush or spray, Barreled Sunlight flows 
on smoothly without dragging—will not sag, lap or 
show brush marks. One coat is usually sufficient over 
a previously light-painted surface. Where a primer 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat, which 
contains more oil than ordinary primers and assures 
the famous Barreled Sunlight finish. 


the surface roe 


Bicrelad 
Sunlight 


Corridor of the Glendale Sanitarium, 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE |: 


where Barreled 
Sunlight was used to give walls and ceilings a handsome, 
smooth, lasting finish. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped sveel drums, and in cans from % pint to 5 
gallons. Easily tinted any color or shade. 


Use the coupon to obtain free sample cans of Bar- 
reled Sunlight and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. L 
New York—350 Madison Avenue Chicago—659 Washington Blvd 
San Francisco—156 Eddy,Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5.000 dealers 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO., 
21 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me free sampis can of Barreled Sunlight 
and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 
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MAPAZ 


No painter needs to be told that Zinc Oxide improves paint. It is an accepted 

fact. And no painter who has used Mapaz needs to be told of its advantages. 

Use Mapaz once and see how easily it breaks down, and how it increases the 
hiding power of the paint in which it is mixed. 


Mapaz No. 1 is The New Jersey Zinc Company’s Green Seal French Process Zinc 
Oxide ground in refined linseed oil and nothing else. 
Packed in 12%, 25 and 50 pound kegs. 
Master Painters Supply Co., Inc. + 160 Front Street, New York City 


Mapaz is also manufactured by 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CoO., INC. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


“That’s right— 
Mapaz is good Zinc Oxide” 
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pared as follows:—Dissolve one pound 
sheet glue in two gallons of water in 
the usual way, then add to this, while 
boiling, enough of the following paste 
powder to make a thick paste:—Five and 
one-quarter pounds wheat flour, one-half 
pound caustic soda and one-half pound 
sulphate of ammonia, well mixed, When 
this paste is smooth and free from lumps 
add, while still warm, one-eighth pint 
Venice turpentine or Canada balsam, 
Apply this pasté lukewarm to the back 
of the painting and place the latter in 
position on the wall; then go over the 
surface with a heavy paperhanger’s roller 
until the proper adhesion is secured. This 
paste will be sure to make the painting 
adhere permanently on a dry wall, pre- 
pared as noted, and the back of the 
canvas having been impregnated as ad- 
vised, it cannot affect the colors. 


Cleaning Wall Paper 


EORIA, Ill, T. T. C.—The simplest 
method is to dust the paper thorough- 

ly with a clean fairly stiff brush, then 
make a bag of coarse white flannel in 
which tie or sew up two quarts of wheat 
bran, and rub it briskly over the paper, 


always in one direction, taking care not 


to miss a single spot. If the paper is 
much soiled you might moisten the bran 
with oil of sassafras, taking care not to 
overdo it. 

Very stale bread, preferably rye bread, 
cut up in thick slices, will also clean 
soiled wall paper by rubbing it over a 
space of a square yard at a time, taking 
a new slice as soon as one becomes dirty. 
Care must be taken to leave no marks 
or streaks. 

Referring to the use of sassafras oil for 
use in cleaning, about the only reason 
we can see for it in a wall paper cleaner 
is to give an agreeable smell and to act 
as a preventative of souring. The dough 
preparations that have been put on the 
market have a tendency to sour after 
being kept a comparatively short time. 
For small surfaces the best thing to use 
is underbaked home made bread, Cut 
the crust from the loaf and, pressing it 
lightly against the wall paper, draw it 
downward with an even motion. As soon 
as one surface becomes soiled, bring an- 
other surface into play. Rye bread, be- 
ing more doughy in consistency when 
underbaked, will absorb the dirt from 
the wall more readily, A more economi- 
cal method that is very satisfactory is to 
take a soft cotton towel and pass it two 
or three times above an open pail of 
boiling water, so that it will absorb the 
steam but not become noticeably damp. 
The towel is then rolled up, and hold- 
ing it in both hands it is drawn slowly 
down the wall, taking care to move in 
one direction only and not to go over 
the same surface twice, As soon as one 
towel becomes soiled take a clean one, 
Soft coal smoke cannot be cleaned from 
wall paper satisfactorily. 


Painting Burlap 

Nea oe aaletoal Del——M ol Jeco.— 

firm of painters put on some burlap, 
about five years before, which had become 
faded, and the owner wanted it painted 
in oil colors. The painters asked for 
instructions in the proper method of do- 
ing this. 

First make sure to fasten back all 
loose corners and edges, as well as to 
trim off all loose threads which may have 
been roughened up by wear. Then give 
the whole of the surface a coat of ceiling 
varnish or other cheap and quick-drying 
varnish, after which give a coat of glue 
size. The surface will then be ready for 
painting the same as any wall surface. 
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According to what effect you want on the 
finish coat (whether it is to be a flat 
or glossy finish) will decide as to how 
you proceed. If the last coat is to be 
flat, the one preceding it should be 
glossy, and if the last coat is to be a 
gloss coat the one preceding it should 
be flat, A very good effect can be made 
by rubbing a thin glazing color over the 
flat coat. This effect will produce a fine 
transparent coloring which can be ob- 
tained in no other way and which gives 
to the burlap a very fine effect particu- 
larly suitable to the fabric. For instance, 
we will say that the last coat of paint 
is a flat light green, Mix up a quantity 
of Prussian blue, to which you should add 
enough light chrome yellow to turn it on 
the green, then add a little black to take 
off the sharp edge of the green color, 
thin down with half oil and turps, to 
which add a sufficient quantity of liquid 
driers. To this mixture add a very little 
dry plaster; this will prevent the glaz- 
ing color from sagging, Apply this to 
the burlaps, exactly as if you were using 
varnish, and rub out well, The effect 
is often improved by lightly wiping over 
the surface with a piece of soft cheese- 
cloth. This method leaves the glazing 
color in the crevices and shows up the 
weave to good advantage. 


Painting Boats 

LEVELAND, O., G. Z—yYou cannot 
expect two parts white lead and one 
part zinc white, in equal parts of boiled 
oil and turpentine, to keep from becom- 
ing soft, when immersed in water for any 
length of time. This white paint mix- 
ture is a first-class one for the hull above 
the water line, but for the keel and part 
below the water line you need something 
more impervious to water than boiled 
linseed oil and turpentine will make it. 
For that part of the boat we would sug- 
gest that you thin your white lead and 
zine mixture to a thick creamy paste with 
turpentine and then add enough good 
spar varnish to produce a glossy white 


of good spreading consistency. 


As to the use of graphite, we do not 
see why you rub dry graphite over a 
tacky coat of spar varnish, as it is bound 
to make a mess when in the water for a 
while. Why not mix the dry graphite 
with one part of coach japan, two parts 
of spar varnish and one part turpentine? 
Of course, this will not polish like dry 
graphite, but if such a polish is required 
it can be given by mixing the dry powder 
with beef tallow and applying it as a final 
coat, which will shed water and increase 
the speed of the craft. If the graphite 
and tallow alone has not sufficient bind- 
ing property, a trifle of quick drying var- 
nish added will help it along. Such a 
mixture can be applied with a brush and 
smoothed down to a polish with cotton 
waste. For the bottom of launches to be 
painted maroon color, use a good Tuscan 
red, ground in oil, thin with a turpentine, 
add some coach japan and reduce with 
spar varnish to brushing consistency. If 
they are to be green, select chrome green, 
bronze green or bottle green of the de- 
sired color ground in oil and treat it 
in the same manner as the Tuscan red 
for the maroon color. 


Cutting Shellac Gum 


ULPHUR SPRINGS, Ky., A. M. B.—To 
cut gum shellac in a small way have 

a wide mouthed glass jar of convenient 
size, with a tight stopper of glass or 
tightly fitting cork or bung. If you wish 
to cut white or bleached shellac, buy it 
in hank form and see that it has not 
blackened, crush it to a coarse powder 
and use three pounds of same to each 
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gallon of ninety-five per cent. denatured 
grain alcohol or ninety-five per cent. wood 
alcohol, as you may require. To cheapen 
it or to make it work more freely under 
the brush use only two and a half pounds 
of gum and one-half pound of clear Ven- 
ice turpentine. 

For orange shellace use four pounds of 
the flake and for brown shellac use a 
similar quantity of button lac to one 
gallon of either denatured grain or wood 
alcohol. If instead of glass jars you 
wish to use a tumbling keg, see that the 
same is not charred inside, so as to keep 
the color in the natural, If you cut the 
shellac in jars keep them in a warm place 
and stir frequently until all is dissolved, 
then strain through cheese cloth, If Ven- 
ice turps are used with the orange or 
brown shellac, not over 10 per cent. of 
the weight, the gum must be replaced by 
the Venice turps. 

A good furniture polish for household 
use is made as follows:—Cut into fine 
shreds one-half pound beeswax, one-quar- 
ter pound japan wax or ceresine wax, 
one-half pound white castile soap, dis- 
solve in one gallon of boiling water on 
a water bath, When all is dissolved, take 
from the water bath, stir until cool, or at 
most lukewarm, then one-half gallon each 
of spirits of turpentine and denatured 
grain alcohol, Mix well and bottle, Rub 
on the furniture with a soft cloth and 
polish with another piece of cloth. Cleans 
and polishes at same time, and does not 
catch the dust by remaining sticky. A 
good hard floor wax may be prepared by 
melting in a water bath, or, still better, 
steam bath, equal parts by weight of 
ceresine wax and carnauba wax in spirits 
of turpentine, stirring it. often during 
the operation. The carnauba wax is a 
vegetable wax, very hard and takes on a 
good polish, the ceresine wax is refined 
mineral wax (ozokerite) mixed with a 
certain portion of paraffine, When cool, 
the floor wax should be in a soft paste, 
similar to tallow, and is brushed on the 
floor with a flat bristle top and polished 
with weighted floor brushes. When a 
floor is marred or scratched it is readily 
repolished with this kind of wax. 


Size for Glass 


ENVER, Colo., F. C. C—A sign writer 

wanted the best size for aluminum 
bronze for outside lettering on windows, 
He put the bronze on dry, using first coat 
coach varnish, to which just enough yel- 
low is added to color it the least bit. He 
has good results, because it sets quick 
and lasts well, except in cold weather, 
when it works too stiff. If thinned with 
turps it does not stand well. 

We think your method perfectly proper 
for that class of work, but you must re- 
member that a first coat coach varnish 
is not considered a first-class article for 
wear and durability, It is simply a filler 
for succeeding coats of varnish, and you 
should use what is known to the trade 
as durable body varnish, and of this only 
the best-known brands, This will work 
more freely, and can be thinned in cold 
weather with a little turpentine without 
injuring its durability to any great ex- 
tent. We would advise you to add to 
the varnish a little white lead in oil or 
flake white in japan, that has been tinted 
a very light lead color with a touch of 
lampblack, <A teaspoonful of this to a 
pint of varnish is sufficient. 


Wall Paper Curling 


ATERBURY, Conn., S. J. P.—We are 

asked to explain the cause of pressed 

wall paper curling up from the wall and 
pulling the lining paper away from 1t, 

The answer is very simple. This, like 
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many other troubles of the paper hanger, 
can be laid to the common habit of using 
your paste too thin, Many men in the 
trade fail to use discretion in the im- 
portant matter of pasting various kinds 
of paper. Because the lining paper is 
thin and of light weight does not say 
that the paste should be like water. The 
fact that a heavy paper is going to be 
hung upon it makes it necessary to use 
the paste heavy enough to carry not 
only the lining paper, but also the pressed 
paper. This is probably the trouble in 
your case, except it might be that the 
wall was not properly cleaned before the 
lining paper was applied. This is very 
frequently the cause of trouble, A paper- 
hanger should be very careful to examine 
a wall closely to determine whether or 
not there is paint or varnish which 
should be taken off before the new paper 
is applied. You have frequently seen 
where the new paper has pulled off the 
old paint, which with ordinary paper 
might be all right, but when using a 
heavy grade of paper the paint would 
scale right off in flakes and make it dif- 
ficult to fasten back. In other cases, 
after having washed off a kalsomined wall 
which had been previously varnished, it 
is never safe to paper over the surface 
except with the very cheapest grade of 
paper. It is absolutely necessary to 
remove varnish from a wall before 
papering, and it can be done with am- 
monia or soda, or with any of the stand- 
ard varnish removers, but always use a 
mixture of fresh slaked lime and soda 
dissolved in hot water. Apply this with 
an old stump of a brush and scrape off 
with an ordinary scraper, keeping a pail 
handy to catch the scrapings. It is well, 
also, to use old gloves to protect the 
hands. After the entire surface is so 
scraped, it can be washed off with water 
and vinegar mixed. This is, of course, a 
disagreeable method, and rather mussy, 
but it will be found effective when other 
methods fail, and is especially effective 
for ceiling work. The one thing to re- 
member is that there must be no old kal- 
somine or dust on the wall before paper- 
ing, and when lining the wall always use 
the paste heavy enough to carry both 
the lining paper and wall paper. Another 
error of many paperhangers is in using 
the glue size too strong. When the size 
is too strong it has a tendency to peel or 
curl up, which will become exceedingly 
exaggerated when the paste and paper 
come into contact with it, Better to have 
a well washed and cleaned wall with no 
size than a wall with size too strong. 


Glazing Putty 
JEWARK, N, J., L. T. J—Commercial 
4 putty, as sold in the open market 
for glazing, is unfit for glazing in metal 
sash, because it is usually made in an 
imperfect way from inferior whiting or 
marble dust with putty oil (mineral oil), 
Even pure linseed oil and whiting putty, 
while all right for primed wooden sash, 
will not give service in glazing metal sash. 
It requires a putty that contains at least 
ten per cent. basic carbonate of lead (dry 
white lead) and ninety per cent. car- 
bonate of lime (whiting from pure chalk) 
in the pigment, kneaded in a putty chaser 
(edge runner mill) until thoroughly 
united with two gallons of pure raw lin- 
seed oil or kettle-boiled linseed oil. Then 
the mass should be thrown out onto the 
floor or a platform and permitted to rest 
for three or four days. (This is termed 
sweating the putty.) Before packing the 
pnity for sale, it is put back into the 
chaser and rekneaded until perfectly 
smooth, without adding more oil. This 
Same process was applied to putty br the 
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painters in the olden times. The whiting 

and oil were run through a hand mill, 
the mass thrown on a block or heavy 
bench, when more dry whiting or white 
lead was added and the apprentice with 
a maul or mallet of wood pounded the 
mass until it became so stiff that it would 
not adhere to the hands, The addition of 
a small quantity of red lead to white 
lead and whiting putty will increase its 
adhesion to metal sash. 

The best putty, however, for metal sky- 
light glazing is made from oil paint skins, 
and the metal workers in the East are 
using many tons for the purpose. Of 
course, the skins must be soft, to which 
condition they may be brought by run- 
ning through stone or iron mills or by 
boiling in a kettle over a fire, The soft 
skins are run through a mill with enough 
whiting to make the putty of the right 
consistency, and the skylight glass is 
laid in it, There will be no falling out 
of putty and no leaks, Should you be 
unable to procure enough paint skins for 
the purpose, then use the putty made 
with white lead or with white lead and 
red lead, as outlined above, But you 
will find that the paint skins will do the 
trick and give you an outlet for waste 
oil and paint. 


White Paint for Signs 
UINCY, Ill. G. J. L.—What is the 
best and most durable paint for ex- 
posed signs? 

If the signs are new and to be painted 
from the raw wood up to the finish we 
should suggest priming with pure white 
lead, raw linseed oil, a little turpentine 
drier and just enough lampblack to make 
a light lead color. For second coat also 
use pure white lead in oil, thinned equal 
parts raw linseed oil and turpentine, 
with a little drier and a touch of lamp- 
black, having the tint nearly white. The 
third coat to again consist of white lead, 
thinned two-thirds raw linseed oil and 
one-third turpentine, adding a little 
drier. For the fourth, or finishing coat, 
would suggest a combination of pure 
white lead in oil and zine white in oil, 
making 85 parts by weight of the former 
and 15 parts of the latter, thinned dur- 
ing the warm season with three-fourths 
raw linseed oil and one-fourth turpentine, 
and in cold season three-fifths raw oil 
and two-fifths turpentine with driers. 


Imitating Quartered Oak 


T. LOUIS, Mo., A. C. C.—It should al- 
ways be borne in mind that in imti- 
ating quartered oak, or any other wood, 
that it is the natural we wish to imitate 
and not some one’s idea of what it should 
be. Therefore, it is necessary to first 
study the various changes of grain and 
have the general character of the grains 
of the particular wood impressed on the 
mind before beginning to work. ; 
In graining to imitate quartered oak, 
wipe out the champs or veins with the 
rag, and soften the combed portions be- 
tween the champs by drawing a rag 
folded three or four times toward the 
edges of the work previously wiped out 
with the rag. The edges of the champs 
may first be sharpened up by drawing 
the second joint of the forefinger against 
them. A fine comb is then lightly waved 
over the space of open work and the 
whole panel or mantel blended lightly 
crosswise with the flat brush. Or the 
work may be combed as described and 
permitted to dry before taking out the 
champs. In that casey when the work 
is dry, mix a weak solution of sal soda 
and add to it some dry umber, to show 
where you touch the work; put the solu- 
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tion on the champs with a fitch tool, let 
it stand a few minutes to soften the color, 
and wipe it off with a soft rag. It will 
be found that the graining color is taken 


off to the groundwork, giving the same ~- 


effect as if it had been wiped out while 
the color was wet, but the work looks 
cleaner. 
work should be overgrained, The champs 

may also be put on in dark colors over 
the combed work and left so, aS some 

veins of oak appear dark in certain 

lights, These dark veins may be imi- 

tated by combing the work the same as 

if one was going to use the rag to wipe 

out, Do not blend, but put in the veins 

with a small fitch tool or fresco liner 

dipped into some color from the bottom 

of your pot, not too dark, and immedi- 

ately blend one way, lifting the edge of 

the color, After some practice it will 

be found that a very good imitation of 

dark champs or veins is the result, 


Glue Soap and Alum Size; 

ENVER, Col., R. O: S.—Every plaster- 

ed wall that is to be kalsomined or 
painted in water color of any kind should 
first be sized, whether the wall be smooth 
or sand finish, and whether the ordinary 
kalsomine or the prepared kalsomine be 
used. The best size we know of is pre- 
pared by dissolving one pound of white 
glue in a separate pot, then one pound 
of rosin soap is sliced fine and dissolved 
by boiling with water in another pot, and 
two pounds of alum are also dissolved 
in hot water. Mix the glue and. soap so- 
lutions together, then add the alum sgo- 
lution and thin the mixture to the con- 
sistency of a thin varnish. 

Two quarts of water are used to soak 
the glue and two quarts more in boiling. 
Four quarts of water may be used to 
make the soap solution and two quarts 
more for the alum. This will, when mixed 
together, make three gallons, and two 
more gallons of water should be added, 
making a total of five gallons. This will 
be of about the right consistency for 
a soft wall, but for a smooth, hard plas- 
tered wall, it may be thinned still further 
with two and one-half gallons of water 
and will then be strong enough. 

Rosin soap is made from ordinary 
rosin and oil, generally cocoanut oil, sa- 
ponified with soda. It is yellow or 
brownish in color and rather sticky, but 
excellent for cleaning grease or paint 
from the hands, ete. Yellow soap is the 
best known commercial name for the arti- 
cle, but if you can procure Babbitt’s best 
soap in your locality you will be certain 
of having the right article. 


Waterproof Glue 


| ie aeriese ec L.) L., New) YorksA, se 
This is made in several ways, of 
which the following is suited for prepar- 
ing a waterproofing compound for damp 
walls. Put into a steam or water lined 
vessel (such as a glue pot) one pint of 
oil of turpentine, one-half pint of bisul- 
phide of carbon, ten ounces of caoutchoue, 
ten ounces of whiting, five ounces of 
rosin and five ounces of asphaltum. 
Warm this mixture over a closed-in fire, 
being careful not to allow any vapor 
given off to reach the naked flame. When 
the mixture is homogeneous, it is ready 
for use. The wall is scraped smooth and 
clean, and the glue compound applied 
with a hard brush to the wall on the 
damp place and carried up about eight 
inches higher than the line of dampness. 
Before the glue is dry, lay on strips of 
paper, which will adhere tightly, On the 
plain paper the wallpaper can be pasted 
in the usual way, It properly done the 
wallpaper will always remain dry, 


When done in this way, the . 
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ST.LOUIS.U.S.A 
ESTABLISHED 


A Symbol of Profit 


Every master painter can add to his profit, can 
build up a large business—can assure himself 
greater success by the use and operation of 
MATTHEWS MECHANICAL PAINTING 


EQUIPMENT. | 


Figure 110 — Matthews 
Mechanical Painting 
Equipment. 


Send today for 

our free booklet 

“Painting for 
Profit’’ 


W. N. Matthews Corporation 


Manufacturers of 
Matthews Mechanical Painting Equipment 
3734 FOREST PARK BLVD. ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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“That’s one of the oldest buildings in the 
United States, Jim.” 

“Is that so, Bill, what is it?” 

“Well, Jim, that is the Monroe Tavern. 
It was built in 1695, and that makes it over 
230 years old. It was used. as a British 
Headquarters in 1775, but after the war be- 
came famous as a tavern and was patronized 
by President Washington and many other 
celebrated Americans.” 

“I suppose it is highly regarded as a 
monument to American liberty, Bill.” 

“It is, Jim. It is now owned and main- 
tained by the Lexington, Mass., Historical 
Society, who no doubt consider it beyond 


value.” 
JAMES B. SIPE & COMPANY ' 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. “I suppose that’s the reason it seems to 
Pittsb ; { { 
ee have been painted with so much care.” 
ease send me booklet and folder describing various ee : A . 
Sees oe oe ne special offer for ma- ‘ You are right, Jim. That paint was ap- 


plied by Edward R. Bailey, one of the best 
painters in Lexington. He was so anxious to 
put the best protective coating possible on 
that building, that he reinforced all of his 
paint mixes with Sipe’s Japan Oil AA Extra.” 
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Journeymen and _ Interstate 
Commerce 


HE Federal Employers’ Liability 

Act affords favorable grounds to em- 
ployees engaged in interstate operation 
of railroads for suits when injured in the 
course of such work. Questions fre- 
quently arise concerning the right of 
journeymen painters to the benefit of the 
act. The liberality of interpretation 
given in favor of such, employees, or 
their estate in case of fatal injury, is 
well illustrated by the late decision of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals in the 
case of Stewart’s Administrator vs. 
Louisville and Nashville railroad com- 


pany, 269 Southwestern Reporter, 555. 


In that case it appeared that Stewart was 
fatally injured through being struck by 
a descending coal bucket while he was 
painting the shaft of a coal elevator used 
in coaling engines used in interstate 
commerce. Holding that the accident 
came under the provisions of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, the court observed 
that “As operation cannot continue for 
long without repairs, it is at once ap- 
parent that the work of preserving the 
instrumentality of interstate commerce 
in actual use at the time is just as much 
a part of that commerce as the opera- 
tion of the instrumentality itself.” 


However, the court, in granting a new 
trial after judgment in favor of plaintiff, 
intimated that decedent might be held to 
have assumed the risk of such accident 
as occurred to him, on account of his 
knowledge that the buckets were being 
operated while he was at work. The fol- 
lowing observations made by the court 
apply to all journeymen painters, so far 
as concerns suits to recover damages for 
injuries, as distinguished from claims for 
compensation under the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts: 

“Correctly stated, the rule is that the 
servant never assumes risks growing 
out of the master’s negligence unless he 
knows of the want of care and consequent 
danger, or the want of care and danger 
are so obvious that an ordinarily prudent 
person in his situation would observe the 
one and appreciate the other... 
Even if it be conceded that in the ex- 
ercise of ordinary care the company 
should have stopped the operation of the 
buckets while the painters were engaged 
in painting the inside of the shaft, Stew- 
art went to work under the conditions 
as they were, and had been employed 
on the particular job for three or four 
days. . The buckets were con- 
stantly ascending and descending. They 
were right before his eyes, and he could 
not help seeing them. The danger of 
being injured, if he continued to work 
with any portion of his body inside the 
shaft while one of the buckets was pass- 
ing, was perfectly obvious to a person 
of even slight understanding. In view 
of these conditions there is no escape 
from the conclusion that the risk, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, was 
assumed by Stewart.” 
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Master Painter Loses Suit 


N the case of Hauge vs. Tiffany Laun- 
dry and Dry Cleaning company, 203 
Northwestern Reporter, 998, lately de- 
cided by the South Dakota Supreme 
Court, it appeared that one Heath was 
employed by plaintiff as a journeyman 
painter, and was at work on defendant’s 
building. Heath was standing on a lad- 
der painting, when one of defendant’s 
automobiles was driven against it, caus- 
ing Heath to fall and be injured. He 
recovered against plaintiff, under the 
South Dakota Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and plaintiff, in turn, sued defendant 
for reimbursement against the loss. 


The Supreme Court affirmed a judg- 
ment in favor of the defendant company, 
on the ground that the evidence failed to 
show that the driver was an employee 
of the laundry company, or, if he was 
an employee, that he was at the time en- 
gaged in the course of his employment. 
The evidence merely showed that the car 
belonged to defendant and that it was 
driven by one Gibson. 


The principle on which the decision 
rests is that an owner of an automobile 
is not liable merely because in its use 
some one may be injured through its be- 
ing negligently driven. To establish 
liability, it must further appear that the 
driver was the owner’s employee or rep- 
resentative and was using the car in 
that capacity. It is possible that in this 
case the driver was using the car for 
some personal purpose, although, of 
course, the chances are that he was en- 
gaged in the course of his employment. 
But courts will not guess at the nature of 
relationships. That must be proved. 


Trespassing Children 


S a general rule, the courts hold that 

where one trespasses upon another’s 
property he takes the property as he 
finds it, and cannot complain if injury 
follows, unless it appears that the injury 
resulted from fault on the part of the 
owner or occupant of the premises 
amounting to wantonness. Thus, a 
greater duty exists upon the part of a 
master painter to those whom he ex- 
pressly or impliedly invites to come upon 
his premises than to trespassers. He 
must keep in reasonably safe condition 
the parts of his office or store to which 
the public is invited. But a trespasser 
in a place where ladders, etc., are stored 
takes the risk of stumbling over them. 


There are several exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule above stated and one of them 
applies to what is known as “attractive 
nuisances” resulting in the injury of 
children. Briefly stated, this exceptional 
rule is that if one maintains instrumen- 
talities in such place and condition as 
to naturally attract children, a reason- 
able degree of care must be taken to an- 
ticipate trespasses by them and safeguard 
them against injury. The principle has 
been applied to lumber piled in streets, 
road scrapers, etc., when negligently left 
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in such condition that injury is apt to 
result to children playing about them, 
as where lumber is badly piled or a 
wheeled road scraper is so left as to be 
easily put in motion. 


In an interesting New York case—Mar- 
tin vs. Cahill, 39 Hun’s Reports, 445— 
it was unsuccessfully attempted to apply 
the “attractive niusance” principle to a 
painter’s scaffold. 


Plaintiff lived on one of the upper 
floors of a building in Brooklyn. The de- 
fendant had been employed by the owner 
of the building to paint the outside of 
the building. One coat had been applied, 
and its drying was awaited. A scaffold 
used in the work was left suspended two 
or three feet below the sills of plaintiff's 
windows. Plaintiff’s nine-year old daugh- 
ter climbed upon the window sill and 
thence onto the scaffold, and fell off, 
sustaining injuries. Her mother sued for 
damages, but lost the suit. 


The court observed that plaintiff's 
“daughter and another girl were warned 
against the hazard of getting on the 
scaffold, but later in the day the plain- 
tiff's daughter got through the window 
and let herself down in some way upon 
the) scaffold and accidentally fell from 
it to the ground and was injured.’ The 
fall was occasioned by no insecurity or 
defect in the scaffold itself. Certainly 
the child had no right to go upon the 
scaffold, and was there for no legiti- 
mate purpose in the case presented.” 


The court added that if a fire escape 
presented no invitation recognized by law 
for children to use, as decided in a case 
passed upon by the New York Court of 
Appeals, “certainly a ladder hung hori- 
zontally under a window of a house by 
painters furnished none, even to very 
young children.” 


Valuation of Shipments 
NDER the federal statutes relating to 
interestate shipments, it is not nec- 
essary that a bill of lading or express 
receipt be signed by the shipper in order 
that a valuation of the shipment stated 
in the document shall be binding upon 
him, holds the Georgia Supreme Court 
in the case of Estroff vs. American Rail- 
way Express Company (125 Southeastern 
Reporter, 40). This ruling, however, 
presupposes that the common carrier has 
established rates under which the goods 
shipped may be fully valued. 


Re-engaging in Business 

HEN one sells an established busi- 

siness, agreeing in writing that for 
a certain time they will refrain from 
engaging in the same line of business in 
the same territory, the agreement is 
broad enough to preclude them from 
serving or working as manager or in a 
subordinate capacity in a competing 
business within a specified time and in 
the specified territory, holds the Alabama 
Supreme Court in the case of Crossfield 
vs. Lokey, 103 Southern Reporter, 649. 
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Painters and Banks 
(Or sometimes contemplates difficulty 
in getting money out of a bank, but 
difficulty in getting money in is unusual, 


if not novel. A bank is on a par with 
the master painter in the respect that 
both may choose with whom they will 
deal, and refuse to serve those whom 
they do not care to serve. In this respect 
they differ from public service corpora- 
tions, such as railroads, telephone com- 
panies, which must not Giscriminate be- 
tween individuals and which must have 
some sound reason for refusing to serve 
all who apply for service. 


AS was once declared by the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals, a bank 
may arbitrarily select its customers, and 
its act in declining an account is not 
open to question in the courts. But once 
it accepts an account, the depositor is 
entitled to have his checks honored, until 
the relationship is terminated by one or 
both of the parties. “A bank is not justi- 
fied in closing an account and dishonor- 
ing checks drawn against it without rea- 
sonable notice. The reason is obvious. 
The depositor is entitled to sufficient no- 
tice to enable him, in the exercise of 
reasonable diligence, to protect his 
credit.’ 


The moment money or endorsed checks 
are deposited in a general checking ac- 
count, they become the property of the 
bank, which becomes the depositor’s 
debtor for the amount. If the bank goes 
“bump” the next day, the master painter 
must share pro rata with the rest of the 
bank’s creditors. On the other hand, if 
the checks should be dishonored by other 
banks on which drawn, for want of funds 
or otherwise, the bank in which they are 
deposited may, of course, charge them 
back, assuming that they have not been 
dishonored on account of that bank’s 
failure to use due diligence to collect. 

Entries in pass books are in the nature 
of receipts. Prima facie, the bank be- 
comes debtor for each amount credited. 
But it is open to the bank to show that, 
through mistake, an excessive credit was 
given, and open to the depositor to show 
that, through mistake, the credited item 
is less than it should be. 

The law frowns on a bank’s act in dis- 
closing to third persons tne state of a 
depositor’s account, excepting as the 
disclosure may be required in legal pro- 
ceedings, as where garnishment issues 
or a bank officer is called as a witness. 
It is very doubtful that a claim could 
be made to stick against a bank, how- 
ever, for aivulging information to a 
creditor of the depositor, unless it be a 
case where some loss has been directly 
entailed by the depositor on account of 
the bank divulging information wrong- 
fully. I would not advise suing a bank 
merely because information given a third 
person encouraged him to levy garnish- 
ment on a just claim. 

A certificate of deposit issued by a 
bank is essentially a note of the bank, 
promising to pay according to the terms 
stated. 

Interest is not recoverable on check- 
ing accounts, excepting as the bank may 
have agreed to pay interest, and except- 
ing as the bank may have wrongfully 
refused to honor a check. Interest 
would be collectible at the legal rate dur- 
ing the period of wrongful refusal to 
honor a check, 

Because it may seem like a creditor 
going down in one’s pocket and collect- 
ing what is due him, no doubt some mas- 
ter painter has had his “dander raised” 
through finding that his bank has charged 
a note against his deposit. If the note 
Was past due, the bank was legally en- 
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titled to do this, but there is no right 
to charge an unmatured debt to the bank 
against a deposit, without the depositor’s 
consent, unless the depositor has become 
insolvent. And, in the case of unma- 
tured debts owing by an insolvent de- 
positor, there is no right to charge them 
against the deposit, as against holders 
of checks in good faith. But, in the case 
of a matured debt, the bank can charge 
it against the deposit, although that may 
leave nothing to apply upon checks 
drawn by the depositor. The theory on 
which a bank may thus offset its claims 
against the depositor is that they are 
mutual creditors and debtors. But the 
offset must be made before the account 
is exhausted by checks drawn in good 
faith. 


No bank has a right to do what some 
small town banks sometimes do do— 
charge a depositor’s account with a debt 
due some officer or friend of the bank in 
the latter’s individual capacity. A bank 
has no right to pay its depositor’s debts 
to third persons in this way, unless au- 
thorized by the depositor. 


It has been held by the courts that a 
debt due from a partnership cannot be 
charged against the individual account 
of one of the members, although, of 
course, on the partnership assets proy- 
ing insufficient to pay firm debts, liability 
might be enforced against the individual 
members. 

Under the common method of main- 
taining signature cards, indicating the 
signatures on which checks are to be 
paid, the bank is bound and entitled to 
follow these cards. So, if the Star Dec- 
orating Company has indicated on such 
a card that checks of that company are 
to be signed by William Smith, treas- 
urer, the bank should turn down a check 
signed by Thomas Jones, president, al- 
though Mr. Jones may own 99 per cent. 
of the stock of the company. 

In the case of partnership deposits, 
funds may be drawn out in the partner- 
ship name, signed by one member, ex- 
cepting as different arrangements may 
have been made at the bank concerning 
checking. But a bank has no right to 
honor a check on partnership funds 
drawn in the name of one of the partners. 

If the Star Decorating Company has 
$247.98 on deposit in the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Bank, and draws a check for $250, 
the bank will probably pay it and allow 
the overdraft. But it is not bound to do 
so. It may turn the whole check down, 
or it may apply the $247.98 upon the 
check and leave it unpaid for the bal- 
ance. 

As a general rule, a bank is presumed 
to know what.no mortal could know 
under some circumstances—that a check 
has been forged, raised or altered. The 
only thing that will let the bank out is 
proof that the depositor has been guilty 
of some act of negligence directly con- 
tributing to the loss. 

That one might leave a check book 
out where a burglar could get it and 
write a batch of checks would not let 
the bank out in cashing the paper. But 
if one were to write out a check for one 
dollar in such way that it could readily 
be raised to one hundred dollars by 
merely filling in spaces, there is judicial 
authority for saying that the bank could 


shift the loss to the depositor by proving - 


that the raised check looked all right on 
its face. 

But, as declared by the New York 
Court of Appeals, “While the drawer of 
a check may be liable where he draws 
the instrument in such an incomplete 
State as to facilitate or invite fraudulent 
alterations, it is not the law that he is 
so bound to prepare the check that no- 
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body else can successfully tamper with 
ibeaaen 

Use of safety check paper and check 
protectors is desirable as a means of 
forestalling a claim on the part of the 
bank, in case of forgery or alteration, 
that the depositor was negligent. But 
failure to use them is not necessarily 
negligence. It has even been held not 
to be negligent to write a check with 
a lead pencil. The standard of care re- 
quired may vary in different situations. 
It might be held that one in a small 
town was not negligent in drawing a 
check with a lead pencil, where a jury 
might find that the act of a metropolitan 
concern in issuing the same sort of a 
check to a stranger would be lacking in 
the prudence which an ordinarily care- 
ful person would use under the same 
circumstances, and therefore constitute 
negligence. 


Painting Specifications 
| ye! aac teaches that in prepar- 
ing painting contracts care should 


be used to make clear just what features 
of a structure are to be painted, where 
there is any room for controversy upon 
the subject. The precaution may serve 
to avoid unpleasantness, if not litiga- 


tion. 

It is sometimes best to specify that 
certain features are not to be painted, 
in addition to stating the features that 
are to be painted. But, ordinarily, the 
statement that certain things are to be 
painted implies that other features are 
not to be. A court decision illustrating 
this last stated rule appears in the case 
of Clopp vs. Boas, 84 Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court Reports, 233. 

Defendant was the contractor for the 
erection of an elevated railway. Plain- 
tiff, a subcontractor, bound himself for 
“the supply, field drilling, painting and 
erection of all railing work and attach- 
ments, galvanized iron drainage systems 
and attachments, steel work for attach- 
ing steel sash, U-bolts, and for the erec- 
tion of steel sash” furnished by another 
subcontractor. 

A dispute arose over the steel sash 
which the inspector on the job ordered 
to be taken out, scraped of rust and 
painted. Each party claimed that the 
other was responsible for the expense at- 
tendant upon this additional work. f 

“We are of the opinion,” declared the 
court in disposing of the case, “that as 
the subcontractor specified ‘painting’ in 
connection with erecting the steel work 
to be supplied by the plaintiff and was 
silent as respects his painting the steel 
sash, the distinction was intentional and 
the steel sash were to be already painted 
when received by the plaintiff from the 
other subcontractor who furnished them; 
and any further painting required to be 
done under the paragraph of the general 
specifications relating to ‘painting’ was 
for the general contractor: at least, in 
the absence of testimony that notice had 
been brought home to the subcontractor 
erecting the sash, that this work was 
to include the painting of surfaces in- 
accessible after erection.” 


Legal Effect of Receipt 


We lately decided by the Michigan Su- 

preme Court, an ordinary receipt 
for the payment of money is not con- 
clusive against the person executing the 
Same, as to the fact of payment or the 
thereof (Stone vs. Steil, 202 
Northwestern Reporter, 982). A receipt 
constitutes an admission upon the part 
of the one signing it, but may neverthe- 
less be proved to be incorrect. 
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Kennedy finds 
the needle in the haystack 


IKE all painters, Kennedy often 
wondered if there wasn’t some 
way to tell just who were prospects for 
interior painting. He had little trouble 
locating the houses that needed painting 
outside. But picking a good prospect for 
interior work was about as easy as find- 
ing a needle in a haystack. 


Then one day his car stalled in front 
of a real-estate office—and Kennedy 
found the needle. Before he got his car 
going again, he had mapped out a plan 
to find live prospects for inside paint- 
ing jobs. 


The next day he called on all the real- 
estate agents in town. He asked each 
one to let him know when a house was 
sold and to give him the name of the 
buyer. To make it worth while, he 
offered these agents a small commission 
on any painting jobs that might be 
secured. 


One agent had four names right 
ontap. Kennedy spent the rest of 
the afternoon calling on these 
new owners. From what his first 
prospect told him you may judge 
the soundness of Kennedy’s plan: 
“Yes, we are thinking of doing 
some decorating. My furniture 


and drapes just don’t look right in this 
living-room. The walls must be painted a 
different color. And there’s the kitchen! 
A brighter paint would cheer it up im- 
mensely. Could you do this work soon? 
We’re so anxious to get things looking 
nice, 7 


Of course the plan worked. When the 
home-buyer’s natural interest in his 
newly purchased home was fired by 
Kennedy’s suggestions for decorating 
and protecting the house, the result in 
nearly every case was a painting contract. 


Houses about you are being bought 
all the time regardless of season. The 
continued advertising of the slogan 
‘*Save the Surface and You Save All”’ is 
reminding these home buyers that they 
should protect and beautify their prop- 
erty investment. Hitch up to this oppor- 
tunity with a plan like Kennedy’s. 

You'll find plenty of jobs to keep 
you busy all the time. 


NatTIoNAL Leap Company 


Makers of Dutch Boy white-lead and other 
utch Boy paint products 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street, 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
‘Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San 
Francisco, 485 California St.; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 437 Chestnut St. 
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You don’t gamble with 40-40-20* 


When you use 40-40-20* for the first time you will find 


that. - IT SPREADS»EASIER- 2ho1 T HAS GREATER 
HIDING POWER ..-.17) GIVES PURER GO ORS: 


You won’t be experimenting with it—you will be using a 
proven paint. Since its introduction 40-40-20* has been tried 
and is being used by master painters in every section of the 
country. For four years we tested it in actual use before the 
formula was released to the manufacturers who are now grind- 
ing this Albalith— Zinc Oxide paint. 

If you aren’t using 40-40-20* you ought to know about it. 
Send us your name and address for full information. 
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*Registered U. S. Patent Office 
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The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO 
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CONN. EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
MEETS IN NEW HAVEN 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
dxecutive Board of the Society of Master 
Jouse Painters and Decorators of Con- 
recticut, Incorporated, was held in the 
‘ooms of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
ion of New Haven on Thursday after- 
1oon, August 20. President E. W. Nel- 
son, of Hartford, was in the chair. 


Communications were read from the 
Save the Surface campaign, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and sev- 
aral others, including one from Mr. H. 
J. Schnell, of THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE, 
salling attention to the advantages of 
the partial payment plan for painting. 


EH. M. Walsh, Connecticut representa- 
tive on the International Executive 
Board, was unable to be present, but sent 
word that he would read his report at 
the next meeting. 


Frank J. Allman reported that the sum- 
mer outing had been a success, although 
the day had unfortunately been a bad 
one. The expenses had been about $12 
in excess of receipts. The report was 
accepted with thanks. 

Mr. Turner reported that the trade 
school situation in Hartford was very 
satisfactory, due entirely to the agita- 
tion started by the master painters. The 
newspapers of the city finally became 
interested as well as the superintendent 
of city schools. An educational director 
was appointed who became interested in 
trade education. “About three weeks 
ago,’ said Mr. Turner, “a special meet- 
ing was called by the mayor, at which 
the members of the board of finance 
were present. The manufacturers of the 
city were well represented, as were also 
the building contractors and the master 
painters. The finance board and the 
mayor were much interested, and the 
latter said that if $5,000 would cover 
all that was needed to carry on the trade 
school for the current fiscal year—and 
they would promise not to ask for any 
more—he would assure them that an 
appropriation would be made for this 
amount. The city of Hartford will co- 
operate to the fullest possible extent. All 
we now have to do,” continued Mr. Tur- 
ner, “is to show that we are interested 
and if we do not drop out, the work will 
go on. By advertising, we can get all the 
boys we want. Parents are, nowadays, 
very willing to have their sons learn 
trades. We are going to have enough 
meetings to keep the master painters in- 
terested. Trade education never looked 
so rosy in Hartford.” 
; In reply to questions, Mr. Turner 
Stated that the school occupies the whole 
top floor of a factory building, the rent 
‘of which, up to the present time, had 
been paid by the master painters. Now 
this rent will be paid by the city. 

On motion, the society “endorsed the 
action taken by our committee in con- 
nection with the Hartford school board 
concerning the trade school, at the meet- 
ing held August 19,” and the secretary 
was instructed to notify the State board 
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WwW. O. BACHMAN 


Seeretary of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators. 


of education of this action. 

G. A. R. Hamre, who had recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast 
with the Connecticut delegation of 
Knights Templar to the triennial con- 
clave, said that he had visited the Seat- 
tle association. The dues are $150 a 
year. The secretary hunts up prospec- 
tive painting jobs, and each day at noon 
posts up a list of them in the association 
rooms, so that the members may have 
an opportunity to seek the contracts. 
This has made the association very ben- 
eficial to the members. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
OPENS FALL CAMPAIGN 


The New Jersey State Executive 
Board held its first meeting of the fall 
in the rooms of the Newark local asso- 
ciation, 33 Court street, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 3, with President Albert Kirk- 
ham presiding. The following members 
were present: W. F. Christiansen, secre- 
tary; A. N. Pierson, first vice-president; 
William Stopper, second vice-president; 
Matthew Willem, organizer; Frank. M. 
Schulz, International Board member; 
Charles Greenhalgh, past International 
president; Henry Witt, Jr., M. Grad and 
A. W.. Edgar. 

Mr. Schulz made a detailed report of 
the International Board meeting in Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, July 20, and called 
attention to the exhibition of crafts- 
men’s work to be held in connection with 
the next International convention, which 
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will be held in Philadelphia next Feb- 
ruary. He asked that the New Jersey 
members should urge the young men in 
the vocational schools to offer samples 
of their work, saying that it might be 
one of the most interesting features of 
the exhibition. He predicted that this in- 
ovation would grow to be one of the most 
worthwhile numbers on the International 
program. He suggested that the State 
might take it up and that the winning 
pieces of work in each class might in 
the following year be sent to the Inter- 
national convention, to be entered in 
competition with the presentations of 
other States. 

Mr. Schulz announced that John De- 
war, of Pittsburgh; Carl H. Dabeltesin, 
general secretary of the International as- 
sociation, and himself, had been appoint- 
ed representatives of the International 
to the coming convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, to be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, starting Octo- 
ber 21, and that he would be glad to 
present anything of interest to the New 
Jersey organization to the manufac- 
turers’ convention. 

Chairman Witt, of the ways and means 
committee, made a progressive report on 
the matter of a budget plan for the New 
Jersey association, which will be put in 
operation the first of next year. 

President Kirkham said he would an- 
nounce the membership of the various 
committees at the October meeting of 
the board. 


STATEN ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES DINNER PLANS 


“A Get-Acquainted Dinner” is an- 
nounced by the Staten Island Local As- 
sociation of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, which will be held October 4, at 
Oakwood Arms, Amboy Road and Clark 
Avenue, Staten Island. Luncheon will 
be served at noon, followed by an after- 
noon of athletic events. In the evening 
dinner will be served, to be followed by 
dancing, the members and guests having 
been invited to bring their wives and 
sweethearts, with them.. 


The following novel menu has been an- 
nounced: 


MENU 
Green Trim 
(Olives-Gerkins) 
Harmonizing Tints 
(Fruit Cocktail) 
Agricultural Ready-Mixed 
(Vegetable Soup) 
Marine Finish 
(Baked Fresh Mackerel) 
Mottled Spots 
(Parsley Potatoes) 
Aeroplane ‘Specialty 
(Roast Long Island. Duckling) 
Paste Filler 
(Applestuffing ) 
Cream Blend ~ - 
(Corn on the Cob) 
‘Cold Water Size 
(Ice Cream) 
Brown Liquid’ Japan 
(Coffee) 
Insoluble Sediment 
(Crackers) 


Pearl Effect 


The committee in charge is. George 
Whigelt and James L. Williams. 
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ROCHESTER LOCAL 
GIVES ANNUAL PICNIC 


The Rochester Master Painters’ ‘Asso- 
ciation held its annual picnic at Manitou 
Beach, Wednesday, August 12. There 
was a large attendance and an afternoon 
of real sport for all present. The feature 
attraction was the usual ball game be- 
tween the master painters and salesmen. 
This event has held the spectators’ at- 
tention each year, with the crowd about 
evenly divided for their favorites. 

This year the Master Painters pulled 
the unexpected and defeated the Sales- 
men, 21 to 13. 

The feature event for the ladies was 
a bathing beauty contest. The judge in 
this event was Bob Humphreys. There 
were so many fair ones, all expecting to 
be declared winner that Bob withheld his 
decision. 

At 6.30 the dinner bell rang. Seated in 
the large circular dining room the mem- 
bers and guests were served a real steak 


dinner. “Sax Smith’s” jazz orchestra 
furnished music for dancing. 
After the dinner President John 


Vyerberg presented the winners in the 
various events with handsome prizes. 
Captain Ray De Visser, of the losing ball 
team, presented Captain John Vyerberg, 
of the winning team, with a box of 
cigars. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD FALL OUTING 


The annual fall outing of the Contrac- 
toring Painters and Decorators’ Associa- 
tion, of Cleveland, Ohio, will be held at 
Young’s Hotel, Akron, Ohio, September 
16. It will be the occasion of the famous 
fish and chicken dinners that bring the 
members of the craft together from all 
over the Buckeye State. The committee 
in charge of the outing is J. E. Aylard, 
chairman; F. E. Lang, George Nash, and 
State Secretary Conrad Krause. 


NEW HILO DIRECTORS 


Everitt J. Cole, chief chemist; William 
T. Handley, superintendent of color de- 
partment; and William L. Schwalb, fac- 
tory superintendent and purchasing 
agent, have been elected to the board of 
directors of Hilo Varnish Corporation, 
in recognition of their loyal and faithful 
service. Mr. Cole came to Hilo in June, 
1912, directly upon graduation from the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. In addi- 
tion to his work at Hilo, he has been ac- 
tive with the Plant Managers’ Associa- 
tion, at present being vice-president of 
the New York section, and is chairman 
of the varnish committee of Committee 
D-1 of the American Society of Testing 
Materials. Mr. Handley has been with 
Hilo since June, 1910, as superintendent 
of the color department. Mr. Schwalb 
came to Hilo in October, 1911, and 
worked up from office boy, through vari- 
ous departments, to his present activity 
in charge of factory personnel, produc- 
tion, shipping and raw material pur- 
chases. 
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OBITUARIES 


EDWARD M. BIEN 
Edward M. Bien, of Elmira, New York, 
past president of the New York State as- 
sociation, and a member of the state 
executive board, died suddenly at his late 
residence in that city on Monday, Sep- 
tember 7. He had been active in the 


work of the association for many years 


and attended the recent convention in 


Thousand Islands in his usual good 
health. | 
JAMES W. LANE 


The death of James W. Lane, long ac-’,)s, 
tive in the affairs of the International ~* 


Association of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, Was recently announced from 
St. Louis, his residence for a number of 
years. -<Mr. Lane was also a member of 
the National Clean Up and Paint Exec- 


utive Board, representing the Interna- o 


tional Association. 


JOHN E. PUSHEE 


John H,,Pushee, long one of the part- 
ners of J» C. Pushee & Sons, brush man- 
ufacturers, Boston, died suddenly Sept. 1 
in Brooks Hospital, Boston, He was a son 
of the founder of the business and with- 
drew from it less than two years ago. He 
was a native of Lansingburgh, N, Y., and 
was sixty-seven years old, <A widow, a 
son, Ray E. Pushee, of Jenkintown, Pa., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Philip H. Thayer, of: 
Brookline, survive. 


ARTS-IN-TRADES CLUB OFFERS 
WALLPAPER DESIGN CONTEST 


The Art-in-Trades club of New Yorki 
City announces the following competition 
for wallpaper designers: 

Through the courtesy of Robert Grif- 
fin a’ generous sum has been placed at 
the disposal of the Art-in-Trades Club for 
a competition, and it is hoped that, under 
the conditions outlined in this program, 
original and distinctive designs may be 
forthcoming. The competition is open 
to all architects, artists, decorators, de- 
signers and students resident in the 
United States. 

Designs are requested for a wallpaper 
to be used in the living room of a mod- 
erate sized, detached, suburban dwelling 
with a medium, natural light exposure. 
The designs awarded the first prize and 
the first and second honorable mentions 
are to become the property of the Robert 
Griffin company. 

A competitor may submit not more 
than two designs. 

Designs submitted for the competition 
will be on public exhibition at the Art- 
in-Trades Club of New York from March 
1 to March 20, 1926. Designs not receiv- 
ing prizes and not purchased by manu- 
facturers will be returned to competitors 
before April 15, 1926. 
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IOWA ADOPTS PROGRAM 
FOR STATE CONVENTION 


The program for the next Iowa State 
convention, which will be held in the 
Black Hawk Hotel, Davenport, January 
27, 28 and 29, has been announced by the 
Iowa State Executive Board. It will em. 
body a large number of practical papers 
and demonstrations. It was drafted at 
the July meeting of the State board, 
which was largely attended. F. M. Mi. 
chael, president of the International as. 
sociation, and secretary of the Iowa as. 
sociation, in speaking of the coming con. 
vention, says: “It has been said by some 
of our master painters in the past that 


- they could not afford to attend conven- 


sd 


tions, but the reverse will be absolutely 
true in the coming convention. They 
cannot afford to miss it.” 
The program as announced is as fol- 
lows: 
JANUARY 27, 1926 
Registration 9 a. m. 
1. Call to order 10 a. m., by Chairman Charles 


S$. Cameron 


2.. Invocation, the Rey. B. F. Martian. - 
3. Address of welcome, Mayor L. EB. Roddewig, 
4. Reply to address of welcome, S. B, Page, — 
5. Turning convention over to Fresident D. J. 
Linnane,. 

6. Roll call of officers. 

7. President's address. 

8. Appointment of committees (President’s ad- 
dress, resolutions and nominating). 

9. Secretary’s reports and reading minutes of last 
convention and Executive Board. : 

10. Report Auxiliary, by President’ Mrs. Wm, 
Trapp. 
11, ‘‘What Can be Done to Make the Public 
Realize That Painting Is a Profession and Its 
Importance?”’ by R: W.° McCable of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 
12. Question box, led by Tyne M. Buck. 

18. Adjourn until 1:30 p. m. 

14. Demonstration marbling, by Otto : Kell. 

15. Estimating and cost keeping, C. E. Bradley. 

16. Demonstration of conditioning surfaces to be 
refinishing, by John A. Bakker. 

Paper on uniform competition, by EB. A. H, 


- Briggs. 


18. Question box, led by Tyne M. Buck. 

19. Adjourn until 10 a. m. 

7:30 p. m., President’s reception and dancing. 

’ JANUARY 28, 1926 

20. ‘‘Shall We Ask Separate Contract From the 
Architect?’ by Godfrey Hallauer. 

21. Demonstration of graining by L. E. Oehl- 


22. Wall paper problems, by Tyne M. Buck. : 
23. Question box, led by Tyne M. Buck, 
24. Adjourn until 1:30 p. m. 
25. Demonstration rough texture, by Wm. L. 
Pringle, assisted by T. W. Daley. 
26. Question box, led by Tyne M. Buck. 
27. Discussion of partial payment plan. 


28. Adjourn early to visit associate members’ 


rooms. 
Banquet at 6:30 p. m. 


JANUARY 29, 1926 


29. Demonstration glazing and polychroming, by 
E. C, Seddig. 

30. Salesmanship, R. J. Henderson. 

31. Relation between material men and master 
painters, led by Fred Parks of Omaha, Nebraska, 

32. Demonstration wallwork and stenciling, 
Julius Carlson. 

33. Question box, led by Tyne M. Buck. 

34. Adjourn until 1:30 p. m. 

35. Report resolution committee. 

36. Report trustees on audit. 

38. Select place 1927 convention. 

39. Election of officers. 

37. Report committee President’s address. 

40. Installing officers. 

41. Adjourn. 


The annual convention of salesmen and 
executive officers of the Carpenter-Morton 
Company was held August 13 and 14 in 
the convention rooms of the advertising 
department at the factory in Everett, 
Mass. There were forty people present. 


The annual outing for the Master Painters and Decorators of Philadelphia, 


Station,” 1714 North Eleventh street, Philadelphia, is one of the events of the season that always attracts a large attendance. This 


year was no exception to the rule, as will be shown by the photograph above 


of the enterprising Philadelphia firm 


, indicating that a large number accepted the hospitality 


given by Burhanna and Wilson, of “The Paint Service 


® 
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Aluminum Paint 
for Radiators?Y 


Sure—But Here are Some Bigger Jobs for You 
Aluminum Paint consists of Aluminum Bronze ae 


mixed with a suitable vehicle of oil or varnish 


Ip you still think of Aluminum Paint as just a ‘‘radiator 
paint’’—get up-to-date right now. 

A factory-owner out in Michigan ordered his walls painted 
with Aluminum Paint. He got better lighting with less glare. 
Other factories are following. More jobs for you. 

An oil-man out in Oklahoma wanted a light-reflecting pro- 
tective paint for his tanks—one that wouldn’t break down too 

fast. Aluminum Paint did the job— 
and saved him hundreds of barrels of 
Spore oa oil once lost by evaporation. Many oil 
Aluminum Paintconsists | COMPanies will do their next tank- 
bf Aluminum Bronze | _painting with Aluminum Paint. 


Powder mixed with a More jobs for you. 
suitable vehicle of oil or ' 
yarn: A home-owner up in Northern New 


—Powder made of pure | York had a dark cellar-stairway. 
aluminum metal flakes. | Ajgminum Paint brightened it up. 


He was so pleased that he called in a 


A Few Facts about 


—400 to 700 square feet 
coverage per gallon. t j 
One coat completly | painter to do the whole cellar with 


hides any other color— | Aluminum Paint. More jobs for you. 
saves scraping. 


Ee iowa 7bnr-eauily? This all happened because the re- 
—Sets perfectly even. search men of Aluminum Company 
— Dries hard and smooth. | of America perfected pure Aluminum 
— Waterproof—rustproof | Paint—pure metallic Aluminum 
—makes clean job. : ; : 
Bronze Powder mixed with a suit- 
able vehicle of oil or varnish. 


Jobs. That’s what you want. And the more you go after, 
the more you'll get. Go after them with the facts on 
Aluminum Paint. Get the facts today. 


Drop a post-card today for the “Aluminum Paint’’ book- 
let. It tells the whole story in an interesting, helpful way. 


Aluminum Paint 


Aluminum Company of America 
2403 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICES IN EIGHTEEN PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CITIES 
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Painting Apartments with EAGLE White 
Lead makes their beauty permanent 


2 eh ON 
Pw 
<e 
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sae actual cost of the paint used‘on an apart- 
ment building, large or small, is very little in 
comparison with the cost of erecting the build- 
ing. Yet the importance of the paint used is by 
no means to be measured by its proportional 
cost. For the paint film has the task of preserv- 
ing the beauty of the building—of making its 
original beauty permanent. 

Because of the importance of this 
task, careful architects and painting 
contractors are wary of substitutes for 
the old standby of good painters— 
White Lead in Oil. And those who 
know the long-continued white beauty 
and the tough durability of Eagle 
White Lead, Pure Old Dutch Process, 


accept it as the surest way of satisfying 


their clients. Eagle is the foundation of good 
reputations the country over. 

The Architect, Charles Ferguson, and the 
Painting Contractor, Charles Howell, chose 
Eagle for painting these Gladstone Apartments 
at 3800 West End Avenue, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Eagle has the “feel” of substantial quality, 
and is known to painters for its easy 
mixing, smooth brushing and great 
covering power. The slow, sure, natu- 
ral corrosion method by which it is 
produced—known as the Old Dutch 
Process—guarantees its qualities of 
permanence and beauty. Eagle has 
been specified by good architects and 
used by good painters everywhere 
since 1843. 


EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY -_ 879-I 208 South La Salle Street . Chicago 


Producers of lead and allied products _. 


Sales Offices 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS KANSAS CITY ST.LOUIS JOPLIN 


Manufacturing Plants 


CINCINNATI NEWARK GALENA, KAS, HENRYETTA, OKLA, PICHER, OKLA, CHICAGO 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL, ARGO, ILL, 


JOPLIN, MO, 


HILLSBORO, ILL. ONTARIO, OKLA, 
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'Y. CLUB VOTES TO 


HOLD TO ITS IDENTITY 


t the first meeting of the fall of the 
yelers’ Association of Paint and AI- 
| Trades of New York, held in the 

George Hotel, Brooklyn, 


ed unanimously to keep its identity 
irate from any other salesmen’s as- 
ation. This motion was carried when 
‘tter from W. G. Lahey, a member of 
‘Travelers’ Association of New Jersey, 
president of the National Save the 
face salesmen was read, saying that 
aad been asked to represent the paint 
smen before the convention of the Na- 
ial Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
_to be held next month in Cleveland, 
asking for a statement of the club 
its activities to be incorporated in 
address. 
; Was pointed out that the New York 
) had no affiliation with the National 
e the Surface organization of sales- 
1, that the New York club was the 
> organization of paint salesmen in 
country, and that one of its members, 
V. Kelly, is the president of the Na- 
ial Association of Paint Salesmen. 
retary O. B. Strong was instructed to 
te to Mr. Lahey that the New York 
ciation desired to have its own dep- 
mtation at Cleveland. 
len L. Randall, a salesman for the 
) Varnish Corporation, was elected to 
nbership. The next meeting of the 
) will be the occasion of the regular 
dinner, for the members of the asso- 
ion alone. It will be October 9. 


CPDOUGALL-BUTLER DINNER 


he McDougall-Butler Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Y., tendered a dinner to the sales or- 
ization of the Dorries Saddlery Com- 
y, also of Buffalo, at the Buffalo Ath- 
¢ Club September 10. This was fol- 
ed by a theatre party. A luncheon at 
Chamber of Commerce had preceded 
evening’s festivities. The occasion 
rked the beginning of an extensive ad- 
onal department of the Dorries con- 
n to handle a complete line of Mc- 
igall-Butler varnishes, enamels and 
nts. The saddlery company will place 
Buffalo-made ‘product with their 
e. 


ICAGO COMMITTEE NAMED 


. H. Stanton, advertising manager of 

Eagle Picher Lead company, and 
irman of Save the Surface activities 
Shicago, announces the following Save 
Surface Committee, which has been 
roved by Harvey G. Edwards, presi- 
t of the Chicago Paint Club: W. B. 
rt, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., president 
the Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club 
Illinois; Harold Watson, Watson & 
npany; W. W. Sime, U. S. Color Card 
npany; James Comer, Heath & Milli- 
| Mfg. Co.; J. B. Morrison, John Lucas 
ompany; F. J. Hurtz, Bradley & Vroo- 
o Company. 


Friday 
ning, September 11, the organization 


EDWARD F, BEALE 


Ee Fn BEALE. CELEBRATES 
FIF FY YEARS) WITH* LEWIS 
Edward F. Beale, president of John T. 
Lewis & Bros, Company, Philadelphia 
branch of the National Lead Company, 
this year celebrates his fiftieth year with 
the firm and his thirty-sixth year as 


president, to which office he was elected 
at the age of thirty-six years, In com- 
memoration of his long years of service, 
members of the Lewis organization and 
his friends in the industry have present- 
ed him with many tributes. 

Mr. Beale is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, a director of the 
Franklin National Bank, the Continental 
Equitable Title & Trust Company, Phil- 
adelphia, and Western Railway, the In- 
surance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and a manager of the Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund, He is also president of 
the Radnor Hunt and the Devon Horse 
Show Association. He recently retired 
as president of the Philadelphia Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. His other club af- 
filiations are the Philadelphia Club, Rit- 
tenhouse Club, and Metropolitan Club of 
Washington. He resides at Strafford, Pa., 
and has five married children. 

Mr. Beale is the third member of the 
John T, Lewis & Bros. Company to cele- 
brate this year his fifty years of service. 


Andrew S. Butler, president of McDoug- 
gall-Butler Co., Inc., Buffalo, is spending 
a week in Cleveland and Ohio points. 
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NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
TO HOLD FALL DINNER 


The Travelers Association of Paint and 
Allied Trades of New Jersey will open 
the fall campaign by a members’ dinner, 
to be held in the Newark Elks’ club, Fri- 
day evening, September 18. President 
Otto G. Schaefer will preside. Addresses 
will be made by W. G. Lahey, president 
of the Naitonal Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s clubs; Carl F. Watter, president 
of the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors, and Elmer F. Hopper, president 
of the Toreadors. The dinner commit- 
tee makes the following announcement: 

Your officers and entertainment 
committee have made all arrange- 
ments for our Members’ Dinner this 
month. It will be especially in honor 
of three of our fellow members, who 
have attained national distinction in 
the painting industry during the last 
year—William G. Lahey, president 
of the National Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s Clubs; Elmer F. Hopper, 
president of the Toreadors, and Carl 
F. Watter, president of the National 
Association of Paint Distributors. 
These gentlemen will bring impor- 
tant messages to you. 

There will be a grand initiation 
tournament, with half a dozen new 
members entered. One or two mem- 
bership applications will be up for 
action. The vital subject of our 
meeting place this winter will be 
taken up. 

The dinner itself will be one of the 
finest you have ever enjoyed—we 
have seen the menu and know what 
we're talking about—with choice of 
meat or fish included. There will be 
plenty of good smokes, too. Chair- 
man Morrow has lined up some 
dandv professional talent to entertain 
us, Best of all! Treasurer Dennison 
will pay all the bills. 

Just fix the date and place firmly 
in your mind: Friday, September 18, 
at 7 p. m., at the Newark Elks’ Club, 
Lincoln Park, Newark, N. J. Let us 
make it 100 percent! 


G. L. KIMMERLE COMPANY 
HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


The annual outing given by G. L. 
Kimmerle and Brother of Newark, New 
Jersey, complimentary to the master 
painters of Essex, Union, Hudson and 
West Hudson Counties, and to the sales- 
men traveling in that territory, was held 
this year as usual at Doerr’s Union Park, 
West Maplewood, Saturday afternoon and 
evening, September 12. 

The afternoon was taken up with 
athletic events. Long tables were piled 
with lunch and in the evening a _ bectf- 
steak dinner was served. From early in 
the afternoon until late in the evening 
there was a steady procession of painters 
and decorators passing the receiving line 
where the smiling “Gus,” with his staff 
of assistants, welcomed them all. 
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SAYS PAINTING PLAN 
HELPS LUMBER BUSINESS 


The leading article in the National 
Retail Lumber Dealer for August is de- 
voted to a discussion of instalment plans 
of selling. This article quotes George W. 
West, former vice-president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
as follows: 


In chatting with George W. West, 
youngest of the three brothers who 
own and operate the business, he told 
the writer of an interesting cir- 
cumstance that occurred a few days 
before. A woman home owner of 
Atlanta called him up, told him that 
the first payment on her paint job 
was due and asked if the check 
should be mailed to the West Lum- 
ber Company. Now it happened that 
the woman’s name was not on the 
books of the West Company for any 
material of any kind, nor, in fact, 
was she personally known to the 
firm. The master painter had made 
the installment. contract with the 
woman home owner; had _ bought 
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his material from the West Company 
and had paid for them as soon as 
he got his money from the financing 
concern. The paints having been de: 
livered in West Company trucks 
along with some repair materials the 
woman reasoned that the West Com- 
pany had financed the job. So much 
Lorathate 

Discussing the paint plan further 
with Mr. West, he said that it un- 
doubtedly had enabled his company 
to sell more paint products than 
would ordinarily have been sold but, 
more important than that in his 
opinion, it had resulted in the sale of 
considerable quantities of lumber 
and other materials for repairs, 
alterations, etc., for home owners 
usually wanted their houses in good 
condition and order before applying 
the paint. But the West Company 
has nothing to do with the paint 
payment plan; it sells the paint to 
the master or contracting painter, 
whose trade it cultivates, and the 
painter tells the home owner the best 
place to buy the materials for nec- 


5S. C: JOHNSON CO. OFFERS 
NEW FLOOR POLISHER 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis., has 
perfected a small, light compact machine 
known as Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher that meets the need of the paint- 
er and floor finisher who waxes floors and 
linoleum. — 


The bristle brush is driven by 110 volt, . 


motor which can be operated from any 
lamp socket or base plug at an average 
cost of one and one-half cents per hour, 

The action of the high speed brush 
quickly brings the wax finish to an artis- 
tic, durable highly polished surface in a 
few minutes, The speed with which it 
works makes this polisher a wonderful 
time and labor saver for the large job on 
open floor spaces and large areas. Yet be- 
cause of its compact size and unique de- 
sign, enabling it to polish under’ and 
around davenports, beds, and such ob- 
structions, it is also especially adapted to 
average home and office work. The posi- 
tion of the brush, in front of the ma- 
chine, precludes the possibility of mar- 
ring furniture or baseboards. 

This machine is being bought by paint- 
ers and floor finishers who have either 
previously rented the large Johnson floor 
polisher by the day or week, or had to 
polish floors by the slow hand method, 
They find this machine does the work 
quickly and easily and soon pays for it- 
self as it enables them to greatly cut 
down the time necessary to polish floors 
and do a much finer job, 
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essary repairs or alteraations befor 
the painting is done. 


The little suburban city in whic! 
this writer lives has during the las 
six months been literally ‘comb 
by a roofer who sells on the insta) 
ment plan and who has sold man 
new roofs, most of them put on oye 
wood shingles. The roofer has calle: 
at the writer’s home several time 
during the latter’s absence and ha 
mailed him at least four mimec 
graphed letters, telling his propos} 
tion—tor the writer’s roof, a woo 
shingle one, will have to be replace 
some time. But the retail lumber 
man in that town never noticed it o1 
if he has, has never said anythin, 
about it. That sort of business, th 
instalment business, is going o1 
throughout the country and the retai 
building material trade is sufferin 
from it by not meeting it. 


While paint and varnish sales in J 
dropped in comparison to previ 
months, the sales on the instalment p 
for painting increased, according to 
announcement of the Commercial Cre 
Company of Baltimore and the Aetna 
nance Corporation of Philadelphia. 

In a joint announcement they st 
that 649 instalment contracts w 
closed in July totaling $116,675.40, oe 
pared to 621 contracts closed dur 
June, amounting to $92,027.43. 

The paint industry, according to 
finance companies, is developing a ° 
ume of business in instalment sales m1 
more rapidly than did the automol 
industry during the early months 
adopted instalment selling. 


CALIFORNIA SALESMEN 
HOLD ANNUAL OUTI 


The East Bay Paint and Wall Ba 
Salesmen’s Club held their second 
nual picnic at Danville, Contra Co 
County, California, August 30. 

Thirty of the members and th 
families enjoyed the outing, and all I 
nounced the affair a most successful o 

The following is a list of the eve 
and winners of each: 


50-yard dash for men, M. I. Bernart 
25-yard dash for women, Miss Doughe 
25-yard dash for fat men, J. W. Ame! 
25-yard dash for bald and near Db 
C.._P. Morck. ; 


Ball throwing contest for women, 5 
Dougherty. 


Ball throwing contest for men, A, BE. _ 
wards. 


Horse-shoe contest, C. O. Anderson | 
E. W. Phillips. ; 


Prize waltz contest, Mr. and Mrs. BE. 
Phillips. - 


Beauty contest, handsomest lady in. 
crowd, Mrs. Robert Roe; homeliest man 
the crowd, J. W. Ames. ; 

Ball game, eleven innings, score, Ger 
Terrors, 17; Bernard Dope Fiends, 16. 

The ball game was the attraction 
the day, and was won by the Gerv 
Terrors (with the help of the umpir 
after a gruelling battle of eleven innin 
by the close score of 17 to 16. The v: 
ous prizes were donated by the Oakle 
Paint and Varnish Club. 

The regular monthly meeting of | 
East Bay Paint and Wall Paper Sa 
men’s Club was held at Tait’s Rest 
rant, Oakland, California, on Septé 
ber 1. After a snappy business sess 
and a very enjoyable dinner, the mé 
bers were entertained with two f 
minute talks—one on “Nitro-Cellulos 
by E. W. Phillips, and the other 
“How to Improve Conditions in the Pa 
Business,” by Arthur Edwards. 

The members were addressed by 
W. Scott, of the National Lead Compa: 
His subject was “The Philosophy 
Life, as I See It.” 4 
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Increase this year’s profits and next year’s business. 


Cameo White Enamels and White Flat cost-no more per square fe 
) covered than the cheapest goods per gallon. — 


Walls finished with Cameo White Flat are Soot and durable with 
the delicate sheen which distinguishes a high grade White Flat from 
an ordinary undercoat. " 


Cameo White Flat, when ree as a first coat, covers more, lays 
smoother, is more durable, and gives a perfect foundation for Cameo 
White Enamels. 


Cameo White Enamel Gloss, the perfect Flowing Enamel, is easiest 
to apply properly. It is known to its users as ‘‘Liquid Porcelain, ei 
due to its high luster, smooth levelling and its durability. 


Cameo White Enamel Matte, (Satin Finish) has the working and 
lasting qualities of Cameo White Enamel Gloss and lays uniform 
throughout—giving the soft velvety sheen of rubbed work, but 
requiring no rubbing. Z 
The attached coupon will bring you full information. O 
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0M | 4 Pe pen 
7. HILBORN & 
pus 7 ROSENBACH, 
CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA ~ NEW YORK a9 318 W. Washington St., 


State 4636 Locust 4240 Murray Hill 7157 Please send m>, without obliga- 


tion details of y sur epecial low- 
priced introductory offer on Cameo 
Tee ea ? -. lite Enamels and White Flat. 
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OLLAND ENAMEL PAINT 
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Here’s another way to increase your business—use 
our time payment plan. It gives you immediate cash 
and lets your customers pay 20% down and make 
10 monthly payments. Ask our dealer or write us 
about it. 


“T’ve Used 


RIPOLIN for 
Twenty Years’ 


“There’s nothing like it! I’ve used it in the finest homes 
and small homes, too. I’ve used it in public buildings, in 
offices and hospitals, in tea rooms and kitchens—every- 
where with the same wonderful results.” 


Ask any “Old” painters you know, about this old world 
enamel and they will all say the same thing—“It’s the 
best enamel I’ve ever used.” 


You'll say “there must be fundamental reasons for such 
universal popularity.” And there are—Holland enamel 
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PAINTS — VARNISHES — STAINS — ENAMELS 


America needed an enamel like Ripolin—that’s why we secured the 


ae: se 


makers found the secret over forty years ago. They put 
qualities into Ripolin that have never been equalled. 
They gave it whiteness, elasticity, easy working qualities 
and then they put such exceptional durability into it 
that a Ripolin surface will withstand repeated washing 
without injury. 


The next time you have an enamel job—exterior or 
interior—try Ripolin and discover these wonderful quali- 
ties for yourself. ; 


The Glidden Company 
Cleveland 


Heath & ines om Mfg. Company 


cago 


Adams & Elting Company 
icago 


Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
St. Louis 
T. L. Blood & Company 
St. Paul 


The American Paint Works 
New Orleans 


Twin City Varnish C. nm 
ek Gt. Peal Cee eee 


The Forest City Paint re Varnish Co. 


manufacturing rights from The Ripolin Company in Holland. My friends Clevelan 


tell me we have done a real service to the paint and varnish industry— 
And any manufacturer worth his salt has a sincere desire to be of 


service. 


The A. Wilhelm Company 
Reading 


Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
Chicago 


In Canada: 
The Glidden Co., Ltd., Tgronto, Ont. 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS AUXILIARY 
MEETS AT COLUMBIA, MO. 


The ninth annual convention of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas Auxiliary was held in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., August 10, 11 and 12, during 
the convention of the convention of the 
Master Painters and Decorators’ Associ- 
ation of Missouri-Kansas. The following 
report of their activities were reported by 
Miss Mae Loomis, secretary of the aux- 
iliary: 

On Monday morning, August 10, the 
members of the auxiliary registered in 
the convention hall of the Daniel 
Boone Tavern and received their 
badges and programs of the conven- 
tion, and attended the opening of the 
Master Painters’ meeting, During the 
afternoon, they attended a theatre 
party, where both motion pictures and 
vaudeville comprised the entertain- 
ment furnished, Later, machines fur- 
nished and driven by the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, who 
showed the ladies through the town, 
which is noted for its beautiful col- 
lege and schools. In the evening, the 
members attended the showing of the 
“Save the Surface” picture at. the 
Knights of Columbus Hall, which 
proved to be both instructive and in- 
teresting, 

The executive session took place 
Tuesday morning at the Daniel Boone 
Tavern. In the absence of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. A. T. Switzer, and the first 
vice-president, Mrs. EH. G. Chandlee, 
the meeting was opened with Mrs. J. 
H. Thadden in the chair, The min- 
utes of the last convention were read 
by the secretary, Miss Mae Loomis, 
Mrs. Haller moved that the minutes 
be approved. Motion second by Miss 
Ruth Thadden, Treasurer’s report 
was read by Mrs. W. C. Loomis and 
approved. Dues were then collected, 
and new members were enrolled and 
initiated, Mrs. W. C. Loomis brought 
in the names of ten new members 
from the new St. Louis Auxiliary, 
consisting of the following names: 
Mrs. A, G. Clarke, Mrs, Elvira Haller, 
Mrs. William Rauss, Miss Irma 
Wendt, Mrs. D. E, Daily, Mrs, O. J. 
Eckert, Miss Helen Eckert, Mrs. E. 
G. Kollmeier, Mrs, J. L. Trump, Mrs. 
W. Van Pelt, and Mrs, J. W. Edmon- 
ston. Other new members were Mrs. 
W. H. Montgomery, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Mrs. Frank Key, of Hanni- 
bal, Mo, 

Next, election took place, the fol- 
lowing officers being elected: 

President, Mrs. W. C, Loomis, St. 
Louis, Mo.; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Elvira Haller, St, Louis, Mo.; second 
vice-president, Mrs, O. J. Eckert, St. 
Louis, Mo.; third vice-president, Miss 
Ruth Thadden, Atchison Kansas; 
treasurer, Miss Rosa Thadden, Atchi- 
son, Kansas; secretary, Miss Mae 
Loomis, St. Louis; Mo. 

Mrs. P. H. Vermillion, of St, Jo- 
seph, Mo., was appointed chairman 


MRS. W. C. LOOMIS 


Missouri-Kansas 
Auxiliary of St. Louis. 


President Women’s 


of entertainment, and Mrs, H. Znek, 
of Rosedale, Kansas, appointed audi- 
tor, A donation of $25 from the Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators to the aux- 
iliary treasury, was sent by Mr. 
Brown, the secretary: The auxiliary 
rendered a rising vote of thanks to 
the master painters for the donation, 

After the meeting the members at- 
tended a luncheon given by the aux- 
iliary in the Daniel Boone dining 
room, During the _ repast,_ short 
speeches were rendered by Mrs. Thad- 
den, Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. Key and Mrs. 
Haller. Attractive favors were placed 
near each plate. Afterward, games 
were played and prizes awarded to 
the winners. Tuesday evening, the 
annual banquet was held in the din- 
ing room of the Daniel Boone Tavern, 
The banquet was followed by a dance 
given in the convention hall of the 
hotel, lasting until a late hour. 

Wednesday morning J. P. Rising, 
vice-president of the International, 
delivered an interesting address to 
the members of the auxiliary, urging 
them to attend future conventions and 
to strive to increase membership and 
attendance. The auxiliary then re- 
mained in the hall until the conven- 
tion closed with the singing of the 
National Anthem. 


John Pine, Western manager for the 
Muralo Company, Chicago, returned re- 
cently from his vacation in Northern 
Michigan and left for New York to visit 
the headquarters of the company. 


ILLINOIS AUXILIARY 
HOLDS STATE MEETING 


A large attendance of the auxiliary 
members throughout the State were in 
attendance at the Twentieth Annual 
Convention of the Master Painters and 
Decorators of the State of Illinois, and 
the organization held two meetings with 
Mrs. L. A. Larsen presiding. The first 
one held was of an informal nature and 
the affairs of the past year were dis- 
cussed, and committees appointed on the 
constitution and by-laws, and the nomi- 
nations. On Friday the committees made 
their reports, and an election of offi- 
cers held for the ensuing year. Mrs. 
L. A. Larsen and Mrs. R. H. Langston 
were re-electeu to succeed themselves as 
president and vice-president, and Miss 
Emily Tonigan was elected as secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. E. I. Otta, of Elgin, and 
Mrs. Roy De Trempe, of Peoria, were 
elected to the Executive Board. Arthur 
T. Hatch, of Chicago, was also re-elected 
as the State Master Painters and Dec- 
orators’ representative. 

A tentative by-law is that every town 
that has five members or more auto- 
matically becomes a local. The mem- 
bers were very much enthused, and be- 
fore they had left the meeting had dis- 
cussed various plans and ideas. 

The Master Painters’ Association fin- 
ished meeting early, so many of their 
members came to the auxiliary head- 
quarters and visited its session. Mrs. 
Larsen asked several of them to address 
the ladies, among them being, retiring 
President J. P. Rising, the new president, 
C. H. Crapo, and the vice-president, R. 
W. Ritschard. Each gentleman spoke 
highly of the auxiliary and what it stood 
for in relation to the association, and 
Mr. Rising also announced the welcome 
news that the Painters and Decorating 
Contractors’ Association were donating 
fifty dollars to be used for prizes for 
the attendance at the convention next 
year. 


IOWA AUXILIARY PLANS 
FOR WINTER CONVENTION 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Iowa 
Master House Painters and Decorators 
held their Executive Board meeting at 
the Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
July 16, 1925. There tentative plans for 
the convention of the State Auxiliary, 
which will be held the latter part of Jan- 
uary, were drafted. It was decided that 
the auxiliary would hold two morning 
sessions and discuss some educational 
work which would tend toward more effi- 
ciency on the part of the women acting 
as sales women for their husbands, not 
only during his absence, but whenever 
the occasion demanded, There will be 
round-table discussions dealing with the 
various problems confronting the women 
of our craft today and which, it is hoped, 
will result in much instructive informa- 
tion for the helpmate of every master 
painter present, 
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International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Iowa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 527 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dahelstein 156 West 99th street. New York. 
Ns es 1926 convention in Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 2, 3, 4 and 65. 

; BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue. 

Paterson, N. J. 
JAMES PHINNEMORE, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 

lis, Minn. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 88 Franklin St., New- 

ark, N. “J. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

C. H. DABELSTHIN, General Secretary. 

WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 

Buvlingame, Calif. 
WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St:., Toronto, 
Canada. 

J. W. MORLEY, 624°Sherbrooke St., Winni- 

eg, Canada. 

EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 

Haven, Conn. 
BE. J. BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
Oo. S. JONES, 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 

D. J. LINNANE, 728 Eighth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

LEO H. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, 301 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 


braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
ark, cy oe i 

ALFRED E. JOY, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
York, N.. Yi . 

WILLIAM S. GOLDSHODT, 420 Sherman St., 
Dayton, O. : 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : 

L. D. MYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 
Coulorado. 

JOHN C. YONK, 800 Storle St., Burlington, 
Wis. 

A. H. ROGERS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
8. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 


Ga. 

B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 

PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 

4. D. WHARTON, 312 E. Main St., Richmond, 
Va. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco; secre- 
éry, William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 


4Aurlingame, '- 
CANADA =O 
President, V. E. Pritchard, Chatham, Ontario; 
secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen 
street, West, Toronto. : 


CONNECTICUT : 
President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 
Vv. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1326 
convention will be held in Waterbury January 
13 and 14, A ee 
ILLINOIS . 
President, C. H. Crapo, Waukegan; secretary, 
E. J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria. 
1926 convention in Peoria. 
INDIANA 
Presisient, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 1925 convention, Fort Wayne, 
Deceniber 8, 9 ad 10. a 
IOWA 


President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
F. M. Michae’, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 
ruray, ‘Davenport, January 27, 28 and 29. 

MASSACHUSETTS : 

President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd.. Dorchester. 
1926 convention, Boston, January 5, 6 and 7. 

MICHIGAN . . 

President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary,- 
*reacurer Fred T. Gunneman 431 Bastern avenue. 
S. E., Grand Rapids. 1924- eonvention, Mus- 


kegon. 
MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
ffreen, 2936 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
sonvertion. St. Paul. January 19, 20 and 21. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, Edward Spangenberger, Wichita, 
Kan.: secretary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, P. O. 
Box 221, Nickerson, Kan. 1926 convention, St. 


Louis. 

NEBRASKA 
President, C. L. Elwick, Lincoln: secretary- 
treasurer, A. C. Smith, 4024 Cumming street, 
Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
President, Albert Kirkham, Paterson; William 
F. Christiansen. 2 North Park street East Orange 
1925 convention, Asbury Park, July 14, 15, 16 


and 17. 
NEW YORK 
President, T. Jesse Dudley, Syracuse; secre- 
tary, William O. Bachman, 1407 State St., 
Watertown. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 


secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
vention, Fargo, North Dakota, January. 
OHIO 
President, William S§. Goldshodt, Dayton; 


secretary-treasurer, Conrad Krause. 1378 East 
Highty-eighth street, Cleveland. 1926 conven- 
tion, Cedar Point. 


OREGON 


President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secretary, 
Frank Demme, 265 Russe!] street, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart. 1716 Arch street Philadelphia 19296 
convention in Harrisburg, January 19, 20, 21. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 
F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


WESTERN TRI-STATE 


President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colu. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Racine, -192'6 convention, Racine. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Mijler, Denver, Colo.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. W. Heldbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 


ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Lansen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue.’ Waukegan. 


OHIO" 


President, Mrs. J. E: Aylard, Cleveland; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Marie Hippel, Toledo. 


: : IOWA 

President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 
avenue, Des Moines; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Leo 
Magnus, Des Moines. 


. . MASSACHUSETTS 

President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park: sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley. 17 Hartland street, Dor- 
chester. F ‘ 
MISSOURI—KANSAS 

President, Mrs. W. C. Loomis, 4034 Washing- 
ton ayenue, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Miss Mae 
Loomis, 4034 Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershoit, 84 Grand ave- 
nue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. e 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. B. Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; secretary, E. M. 
Lathem, Birmingham, Ala. 


ALABAMA—MOBILE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
M. A. Creagh, 108 Dauphin street, Mobile, Ala.:; 
secretary, G. T. Hamilton, Mobile, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 
East Bay Paint & Wallpaper Salesmen’s 
Club—President, D. M. Schindler, 485 California 
street, San Francisco, Calif.; secretary, Robert 
Roe, 1810 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. F.- Winslow, 14 Bay Shore Ave., Bay Shore, 
L. I, N. Y.; secretary, C.. E. Hammond, 116 
Lancaster Road, W. Hartford, Conn. 


FLORIDA—JACKSONVILLE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. V. Cummins, 46 W. Bay street, Jacksonville, 
Wla.; secretary, L, G. Lewis, Jacksonville, Fla. 
.FLORIDA—MIAMI 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc. P. Cassady, 27 W. Flagler street, Miami, Fla.; 
secretary, Harle S. Roberts, 5 E. Flagler street. 


t 


FLORIDA—TAMPA 
Save the Surface Club—President, M. J, 
Myers, 507 Tampa street, Tampa, Fla.; secre- 
tary, M. F. Swint, 1006 Ashley street, Tampa, 


Fla. 
ILLINOIS—CHICAGO 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. B. Morrison, 1362 W. 37th street, Chicago, 
Ill.; secretary, Arthur W. Monroé, 6517 S. Green 
street, Chicago, III. 


INDIANA—INDIANAPOLIS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
R. R. Roller, 104 S. Meridian street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; secretary, R. P. Giddens, 1210 EB. Ohig 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENTUCKY—LOUISVILLE 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—Chairman, 
John Davis, 411 W. Main street, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA—NEW ORLEANS 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
L. F. Perrine, 424 Josephine street, New Or- 
leans, Bas: secretary, RB. Js Flotte, 711 
Tchoupitoulas street, New Orleans, La. 
MASSACHUSETTS—NEW ENGLAND 
Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club of New Eng- 
land—President, Henry L. Barnay, Room 409, 
170 Summer street, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Chas. H. Rockwood, 101 Broad street, Boston, 


Mass. 
MICHIGAN—DETROIT 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb street, Detroit, Mich.; 
secretary, Geo. E. Moser, Jr., Detroit, Mich, 


MICHIGAN—GRAND RAPIDS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
R. I. Webber, 351 Jefferson street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; secretary, C. Bottje, 61 Commerce street, 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


; MINNESOTA 
Twin Cities Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club 
—President, _E. "T. Jones, i0ieus ed street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 304 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSOURI—KANSAS CITY 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
W. A. Patton, 18th and Garfield streets, Kansas 
City, Mo.; secretary, W. H. Montgomery, 1321 
Main street. Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS 

Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, B. P. Tem- 
meyer, 2119 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary, W. E. Thein, 2500 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW JERSEY 

Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 
of New Jersey—President, Otto Schaefer, P. O. 
Box 353,. Montclair, N. J.; secretary, E. J. Fel- 
lows, 192 Market street, Newark, N. J. 

NEW YORK 

Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 
of New York—President, John C. Ball, 39 Elm- 
hurst Ave., Elmhurst, lL. I, N, Ye secretary, 
O. B. Strong, 263 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—BUFFALO 

Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, A. §S. 
Thompson, 431 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥3a 
secretary, H. C. Brant, 30 W. Girard Blvd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

NEW YORK—ROCHESTER- 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
D. J. McMillan, St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y. 
OHIO—CLEVELAND 

Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
BE. H. Kluth, 4801 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

> OHIO—DAYTON 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. A. Horn, 188 N. Main street, Dayton, Ohio; 
secretary, D. J. Kern, 110 E. Third street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Alex. D, Graf, 136 N. Fourth St.,, Phila. aes 
secretary, Arthur W. Weisbrod, 4th & Callow- 
hill streets, Phila., Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA—PITTSBURGH 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. C. Kepler,. 120 N. Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TENNESSEE—MEMPHIS 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Harry C. Smith, P. O. Box 15, Memphis, Tenn.; 
secretary, Wm. H. Barr, S. Somerville street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

’ TEXAS—DALLAS 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Chas. P. Jarrett, Earl & Logan streets, Dallas, 
Texas; secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market 
street, Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA—RICHMOND 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Ramon E. Warren, 709 W. Broad street, Rich- 
mond, Va.; secretary, W. B. Elwang, 1319 W. 
Broad street, Richmond, Va. 

WISCONSIN—MILWAUKEE 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Edwin A. Clauder, 262 5th street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; secretary, A. F. Mack, Jr.:, 370 E. Water 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Devoe Home Improvement Plan 
Wins High Praise 
Devoe Agents Report Splendid Results 


From Exclusive Devoe Plan! 


Completed Eight Jobs 


Writes John McElroy, Proprietor|of The Kedzie 
Fair, Chicago, IIl.: “My experiences with the Home 
Improvement Plan have been very pleasant. I have 
completed eight jobs so far this season and I have 
several prospects. I know I have sold paint this 
way that I could not have sold otherwise as some 
jobs are 10 miles from the store.” 


Gives Dealers Painter Business 


Writes Harry A. Tongren, Chicago, IIl.: “The 
Devoe plan of working only thru dealer is very 
good. It makes the consumer feel more safe when 
dealing thru an established dealer than an indi- 
vidual painter. It gives the dealer a chance to 
work with painters who have not the cash to 
handle time payment jobs, so you have them 
coming to you for the financing of jobs which 
they otherwise would not get,and enables you to 
sell them lead and zinc, instead of lead and oil, 
in which there is no profit.’ 


W onderful Plan—Sold Five at Once 


Writes R. W. Hinton, Jr., R. W. Hinton 
Company, Lumberton, Miss.: “About March, I 
believe we made a canvass among some home 
owners whom we thought the plan would appeal 
to and easily sold four or five at once and will 
sell several more later. It is a wonderful plan and 
enables moderate wage earners to keep their home 
in good cendition where they couldn’t do so other- 
wise. We are carried away with the plan and 
expect to continue it.”” 


7 


Develops Business 


Writes John. E. Salm & Varden Co., Albany, 
N-Y.: “It is our belief that much work which was 
done in June might not have matured had it not 
been for the Deferred Payment Plan ... In ref- 
erence to the Dévoe Plan of operation we believe 
the customer is more ready to talk business with 
a business house.jthan an individual painter. We 
have found that oftimes the customer is a personal 
friend of the painter and expects too much in the 
line of price and payments for the job. We also 
found that thezcustomer felt more satisfied inas- 
much as he is under no obligation to the painter 
or ourselves and that the painter was saved the 
embarrassment of collecting from his friend, the 
customer, and again the painter received his money 
for the job in a lump sum; and last but not the 
least, that we as dealers were sure of our money 
or material used on the job when the job was 
finished.” : 


Devoe Plan Better 

Writes Akin-Denison Co., New Bedford, Mass.: 

“We firmly believe the Devoe Operating Plan 
rough the dealer is much the better method. 

We in New England are apt to be conservative 

and therefore we: feel that in time, with your 

splendid cooperation and advertising, plus Devoe 


quality, we will surely gain business in the future.” 
2 ya Pe 
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if the Home Improvement 
Plan a success ? Are Devoe 
Agents supporting it? Is it 
taking away business from the 
dealer or bringing new busi- 
ness to him ? 


Irn 


The most authoritative an- 
swers to these questions should 
come from the dealers them- 
selves. On this page is reprinted 
excerpts from the sheafs of en- 
thusiastic letters Devoe has re- 
ceived from its agents. 


Read these opinions care- 
fully. They prove beyond ques- 
tion that paint dealers are eager 
for the right kind of installment 
plan — and that the Devoe 
Home Improvement Plan is 
the right plan. , 

How the Devoe Home Im- 
provement plan differs from 
the ordinary installment plan; 
how it protects dealers; how it 
produces new business; these 
are subjects we shall be glad to 
discuss with any dealer. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 


ETTORE ETUC 
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Only Dealer Aid to Painter Business 


Writes R. B. Dickson, The Allied Coal and 
Material Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: “We believe 
that the Devoe Home Improvement Plan is the 
only thing that will enable dealers to secure their 
proportion of the painting business of their com- 
munities, and every home owner will spend one 
hundred or one hundred twenty-five dollars to 
have his property properly protected and beauti- 
fied by paint, and ing5% of the cases this amount 
is not available in cash because this same home 


owner has an installment obligatioh. to meet every. 


month with the automobile company, phonograph 
company, vacuum sweeper or furniture company. 
Consequently if we are going to get our propor- 
tion of the home owner’s dollars, we must neces- 
sarily sell him: in»competition with these firms 
who are doing installment business.” "= 
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«. helps Devoe has*given,us.” 


Increased our Sales 


Writes G. E. Carter, President, Builders Lumber 
Company, Inc., Port Arthur, Texas: “The in- 
stallment plan of painting and repairing houses 
has been offered to the people of Port Arthur. 
This is a working man’s town, and not many 
people that can pay cash on a job running from 
two to three hundred dollars. However, we have 
succeeded in selling a number of reliable people 
that could pay down from twenty to thirty per 
cent of the initial cost, and the balance in from 
five to ten month’s time. This has increased our 
sales and also permitted the home owner to keep 
his place in good condition.” 


Fifth Contract 


Writes F. R.D. Renwick, The Log Cabin Store, 
River Edge, N.J.: “We have just finished our 
fifth contract with another satisfied customer. 
This last house has not been painted in 20 years 
owing to the lack of cash available to have same 
done. The Home Improvement Plan was intro- 
duced and accepted and this particular building 
has now become a ‘beauty spot’ instead of an 


‘eye sore’.” 


Worked Out Wonderfully Well 


Writes the Erie Hardware Company, Erie, Pa. 
“The Devoe Home Improvement Plan has 
worked out wonderfully well; from the dealer, 
painter and houseowners’ standpoint. It is in- 
creasing in a very big way the house painting 
plan of improvement in our community and in 
addition to its commercial point of view it has 
also a civic thought in its working.” 


Heartily Endorse Plan 
Writes J. J. Leonard, South River, N. J.: 


“We found the Devoe Home Improvement 
Plan works out very satisfactory and we have 
been able to obtain a number of jobs for com- 
.plete houses, due entirely to the fact that a 
good many people are unable to pay at once for 
having their property painted; but are able to 
finance it on the deferred payment plan. We 
most heartily endorse this plan and hope that 
same will be continued next year.” 


Painted Four Houses 


Writes the Costello-Horner Co., Inc., Lakewood, 
N.J.: “We have painted four houses under this 
plan this Spring, and we do not see why any one 
should oppose it. The plan is not only advanta- 
geous to the property ownefyas it opens a way for 
him to keep his buildings ‘protected and thus pre- 
vent extra costs for repairs; ;but it gives to the 
contractor a ‘cash job’ and a ‘workable plan’ which 
will give him at least a fifty'per cent larger field 
to work.“As the dealertis the middle party, natu- 
rally what helps the«prdperty’ owner and the 
conttactor, will benefit shim. We are ‘satisfied that 
the Home Improvefriertt Plan‘is going to become 
very popular, We consider it one of the greatest 
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The Trade-Mark 


of an Industry 


T is worth millions of dollars to the Paint and 
Varnish industry. The familiar brush stroke is 
printed billions of times a year. The words, “Save the 
surface and you save all” have worked their way into 
everyday thought and speech—so much so that even 
cartoonists and writers use them frequently, knowing 
that their readers will instantly recognize them. This 
slogan is the trade-mark of our industry. It is insep- 
arable from the astounding growth of our industry. 
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What worth do you, as a painter, place on this slogan? 
At what price do you value all that it stands for in 
public education and internal co-operation? 


ATT TTT 


Do you support it in proportion to the good it does 
you? If not—it’s always time to invest or increase 
your investment. 
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SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse Philadelphia, Pa. 
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September Market Shows Gains 


Quotations Are Higher on Leaded Zinc Oxide and Carbon Blacks—Sales of Lithopone 
Reported Heavy — Last Month’s Record in Construction Contracts Reaches 
Highest Total, With Eleven Per Cent. Gain Over March. 


nish materials market showed 


| eee in the paint and var- 


a gain in the opening of 


September. Sellers in several lines 
reported increasing demand for their 
product, and the general impression 
appeared to be that the market was in 
for a good, healthy business for the 


balance of the year. 
Several price changes occurred in 


the market, chief among which was 


an increase of one cent. per pound 
in carbon blacks, both at the works and 
on spot. Zinc oxide prices were ad- 
vanced on the thirty-five per cent 
leaded grades, in line with recent in- 
creases in production costs. 

Interest again centered in the litho- 
pone market. Sales of this pigment 
held up unusually well during the 
summer months, record business being 
reported in one or two quarters of the 
market. Most of the output of the 
leading producers is sold up for the 
balance of the year, and although buy- 
ers were reported submitting inquiries 
for contracts covering the first quarter 
of 1926 at current quotations, sellers 
were not willing to book this far 
ahead. Present market conditions, 
they contend, justify a higher price, 
and in some quarters of the trade it 
was intimated that higher prices are 
likely for the coming year. Slab zinc 


Alcohol 


Alcohol, methanol (wood alcohol), 
95 percent, drums.# gal @ 70 
barrels ..... ARO ®gal. 74 @ T8 
97 pereent, drums.......-#@ gal. 70 @ 72 
barrels ..... peraleis\aiwie's #eal. 7 @ 8 
purified, drums ........-- ®gal. 77 @ & 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 
barrels ...-. ee gal 


special No. 1, barrels.#? gal. 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 


BLACKS 
Coach ...-+.--+-- ASaoibocnne ..- lb 49 @ 45 
Drop oo ceeccseeccsrercescerccccsece ye g — 
Fiey1D a fine cis cele aici) sole s\viesjelsitiee sas ee — 
‘i No. AAS Arcelie 2 oe oe 35 @ 36 
Lettering .....-s see cee eeeeeeerces 455 @ — 
BLUES 
Chinese ..csceceeeceecesseseces #ilb. 85° @ 8 
Bulletin .....--.+-- Ptsiselwaaies cies see 6 @ 70 
Cobalt. 2.2.6. cdecec erence cccceessees 62 @ — 
PLUSSIAN os cere cere eect recor reece 8 @ —- 
No. 1 ....-- po eiptele eveiwatale.e'ele' @e.ataye Hm @ — 
Ultramarine ...---e++esseeseeeeeeee 60 @ — 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt..8#lb. 40 @ — 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt...... 3 @ — 
Vandyke ...cec cece ccc ttereeetecees 374@ — 
GREENS 
SECIS aietsraiels/srcle vaeio ntaislivese wieve'e's lb. 364@ — 
ON RA aise es Sow ak vise sila cece oo ee 3834@ — 


“Calcium, linoleate ........ re 


prices have been on the upgrade dur- 
ing the past few weeks, resulting in a 
marking up of producers’ costs. The 
present price basis on lithopone, as was 
the case on thirty-five per cent. leaded 
zinc oxide until a short time ago, was 
reported to be due primarily to com- 
petitive conditions in the field. 

August had the highest total of 
construction contracts on record, ac- 
cording to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
New construction work started in the 
thirty-six Eastern States (which in- 
clude about seven-eighths of the total 
construction volume of the country) 
amounted to $589,690,200. The previ- 
ous high record was in March of this 
year, with a total of $546,970,700. The 
August increase over July was 11 per 
cent.; over August, 1924, 66 per cent. 
Construction started in the thirty-six 
Eastern States during the past eight 
months has reached a total of $3,778,- 
792,000, an increase of twenty-five per 
cent. over the corresponding period of 
1924, and by far the largest amount 
for any similar period of any year. 
At the end of June this year was fif- 
teen per cent. ahead of 1924; at the 
end of July twenty per cent ahead, 
and at the end of August twenty-five 
per cent ahead. This shows the 
rapidity of the rise in building activ- 
ity during the past few months. 

The big August volume was to an 
extent due to largely increased activ- 


Chrome, chemically pure, according 


to shade ........-.ee--:- 40 @ 71 

commercial, 20@25 percent color 36 @ — 

Permanent ......cccesscoressoercoee 36 @ 42 

REDS 

American vermilion........... 8 Ib 50 @ — 

Brick, flat and gloss........c+-eesee 22 @ 24 
CoP: pda vermilion........---++- Nominal 

0. 

@ — 

@ Saal 

@ —J 

Sec5 AC @M - 

Git yebel GoOnOmC OO OUOUD DanC DOGODsL oe 50 @ — 

Weanietiaime sete ccc ievstatalaieverard: ois ieeleratele + steis) 28° @° = 

YELLOWS 

Ce BP COLOMEC Wiss vis elec) s arsierolels sre ® lb 5 @ — 

IN oie diciidieveissafevciecaia here) <hetele eroxeta tere 35 @ — 

TIUTCH Dini ici)cteiietetorelareleie wiereeetelereatslre 422 @ — 

French ocher, pure. ......c.cscccescce 31. @. -— 

Golden Mochere < cerscee aie slats wisisipietsts laters 31 @ — 

WAGHOG les qocscteyeisatecisic sieientsce.siel=is15hs 26 @ — 


GRAINING COLORS 


CGHEPTY. esisicle we rcimieleielaiie wing nee ces _ 
PAT ee OGarersletesese s lelerele Hisiesarpueienelbisisiin 616 _ 
Light oak — 
Mahogany _ 
SVVeR Lat erE i catctetae ca cite iaisinielsrcieieiew-c.esiele sue _ 
Dryers 

Aluminum, oleate, fused........--.- 18 20 

palmitate, precipitated... se tee 35 


resinate, precipitated... 
stearate, precipitated .. 


im 
999 9999 

) 

a 


resinate, precipitated .. we 
stearate, precipitated .........- 26 


ity in and around New. York City, 
where, up to July 1, this year’s build- 
ing activity was comparatively low. 
August was a record month in build- 
ing contracts in New York and vi- 
cinity, as well as in the entire ter- 
ritory covered in the F. W. Dodge’s 
Corporation’s records. Last month’s 
building contract record included: 
$263,485,000, or forty-five per cent. 
of all construction, for residential 
buildings; $105,848,900, or eighteen 
per cent. for commercial buildings; 
$33,667,200, or 6 per cent., for educa- 
t.onal buildings; $32,472,200, or six 
per cent., for social and recreational 
projects, and $22,692,800, or four per 
cent., for industrial buildings. Con- 
templated new work reported for the 
thirty-six States in August amounted 


to $820,602,200, which also broke all 


previous records. There was an in- 
crease of seventeen per cent. over the 
contemplated work reported in July, 
and of sixty-two per cent. over the 
amount reported in August of last 
year. 

Reports from paint manufacturers 
indicated that fall sales were showing 
up well. Contracting painters, it was 
reported, are working full crews. 
Prices of finished paints have held 
about steady since the early part of 
the year, notwithstanding the fluctua- 
tions in prices for white lead, linseed 
oil, colors, and other materials. 


WobaltmAcetate te dee ciisccte cer ec 2 
carbonate ay Sie Aa SHR 8 ota 200 zi 
NY GTAtO WN. .c aceine ne AGL Coat. 2.65 = 
linoleate, solid ................ Bl = 
paste, dryer ........... aide cites 20 0 
resinate, fused ................ 12% 17% 
precipitatedm ras. aetuc see ce. 44 50 


Lead, linoleate, solid............. 
oxide (litharge) ... be 
resinate, fused 


=" 
i) 

999999999999 9H99G9H99 
= 


precipitated 

Manganese, borate, them, pure a4 a 
technicalina. sce se okies 16 20 
resinate, fused a 7 10 
precipitated 14 16 
; sulphate (anhydrous) 11 12 
resinate, fused } 7 i. 
precipitated 17 19 
stearate, precipitated 28 32 

Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
BIOWDISPAN isos ccc aiccisc ase. @ — 
Bronze liquid ........ 0e — 
Coach grinders’ japan .. eo- 
Coach painters’ japan on — 
Japan Gold sige. v.ccwewsccccceesss 1. 4D @ 5.25 
TAduidwdrver eee 2s hse oe ec seks 215 Our 
PUPPOMEINSrIAPAN 5 \s.010,5.0 <iecodieieracierdts « 5.7% @ — 
WhltesJa pen is cc dss sven exc vaste 45 o@ — 

Glues 

Extra, white ........ sata cis Waltaumatovsate 30 Fd 
Medium.) whiten cis c-/scalv nce Seca ee p4 B 
Cabinet, white or clear...... ea ie aie veok eee | 
Low grade 14 1? 
Foot stock 19 Led 
Brown ...... 18 
COMMONS DONG wira 6 seit ad cameo eenas 13 @ 16 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..@ gal. 1.0 @ 2.00 
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Gold and Other Leaf 


Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 3%x 
$36 ins iicecswan oat aoe: 9.75 @12.00 


5% 
334x8%, XX deep ...--e.e- ..11.75 @12.50 
XX, imported, 3%x5ye in..... ..17.50 @18.50 
Silver leaf, imported, 2%x3% noice 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 5% x54 in.....-.--- 123 @ — 
Composition metal leaf, 5%x5% in... 1.70 @ — 
Package consists of 500 leaves, in 
books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 
ject to a discount of 2 percent for 
cash. 


Gums 


These quotations are for one or more 
For 5-case lots less add lic. 


case lots. 
per Id. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang......+-.+-- ®@ lb. S7°@ 28 
apo INGe Lae pias: «alte conaro'e whe have 34 @ 36 
pore pace pe eayora sical #6 _« Quayshatnts emote yates 20%2@ 21% 
Noo ic eke sk el sales aaa 64@ 7% 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
BO SET. an speheraleye S's Wisleln fo ls -abema bers #@ lb. 16 @ 17% 
: ne, ae DIAG ce chee enact ™%@ 8% 
KAURI 
BNOXUlB Mate ecle suis oo. ve/.s sienla s85 6 ®lb. 58 @ 65 
BOND: din ais vinlecvessos's Stee wn viep = ieee ae Ope te 
Bow, Fes. oie orsiore a vaisjeloie scsi sible nua wie retaiers 28 @ 81 
GRIPS Beles crercinisiovels v\e'elels wicleleistoiels ecicid 25 @ 26 
Dust ...-secreccccecsssoecere coos 7@ 8 
MANILA 
Pole .cicks sie asistoreisree ete ots ® lb 21 1@ 22 
Wepe: ae i 2. BvclePatale ys sia. 6 seus eXegs, etatemisieie.eve 13 @ 14 
GH LDS wielais clolete otsis = cele Sielelae ell ¥ielol~ wis a LG: oe 
PONTINAK 
ED gr) Gi a ain el I Ser B= coat ovale agen ® lb 24 @ 26 
pile a-Si a eae ange ue 1 
Ghipae sch coe Sree ees 12° @ 18 
PrECCE: 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. #® lb. 644@ — 


Pitch ...ccccccernn--sccenee= 
SHELLAC 

D. C., full cases or bags....-.-.. ®@ lb. 7i @G 76 
i, ak a © ae! eer rertorar as ey 74 @ 76 
Wiamond Dal. visuin= 6.6 ve iete sie aed rele i4 @ fs 
Superfine, Orange.....-++se-e+eeeeee 62 @ 6 ; 
Fine, Orange... 2... eee c ea sones hones 60 @ 62 
ne eN siaisso-te Scans Mebe eGrny ai On 6 @ o8 
AG TG. WBarHetch easrcas eles metre aie eee 56 @ 58 
Bleached, ground......+....++++++-- 52 @ 53 

POM] MALY. oc ls Se bate epee euaes ye terets 66 @ 68 


Linseed and Other Oils 


Linseed oil, raw (744 lbs, to gal) in 
~ 5-bbl. lots.........@ gal. 1.15 
in single parrala Wet ed@eusee ce LO 
in cans, charged extra, 7% 
lbs, to gal. by measure... 1.00 @ — 
boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 
price of raw oil 
double boiled, add 8c. 
refined, add 4c. 


®9 


China wood oil, bbls...........@8lb. 17 @ — 
Corn, crude, DbbIds......-.seeeeeeeee 15 @ — 
Soya, crude, bbl8.......+.eee- cesses 120 @ 2 — 
Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.ab. fac- 

COTY) ce se sistema aerisiels Rsien eta HOGG: lta 
light, strained a hualeioclerveinslseletes site as — 
yellow, bleached ........ Adenoch ow ith (ies c= 
white, bleached ...... ie apele erate 79 @ 80 

Pigments, Dry 
Cents 
per pound. 
Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- 

lb. baga (bags extra).... 24@ 2% 

in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra).... 38%@ 3 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 44@ — 
Flake white, American, powd., in 

100+ b: SAPGWIBN GS oe <.crs wes 154@ — 

Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs (less 

quantity discounts) - 1Y4@ — 

BOG) Tbst. wp:-to.1600) Ibsihtinnc nee 11%@ _ 
All above prices subject to 

cash discount of 2 percent, and 

are for single delivery. 

Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 6%@ 6% 
single barrels ..... Rratarcrtrne sacle 7 @ ™% 
Metallic paint, best brown, 300-lb. 
DE Oya len ae. <evela Siersiclae ol 24%@ 21% 
best red, 400- Ib. DIS. 26 ccs oanae 34%4@ 3% 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. ‘ Re 
1100-lb;° CABKS. i. <cuniee * 144@ _ 
in «barrels, “700°4IbS, ..f5.-..... 4@ +7 
Red -lead. ‘Amer., dry, powd., in WFtre 
“bbis., 500-600 WDSe\. vice @ ooh 12 @ Gan 
Whire.. tead, basic carbonat2. cor- wa 
roded, in oil, in 100-lb. 

drums (less quantity dis- 

COUNEB) See awae ss sie teks 54@ — 

é ©3001. 7 DDS 15, .seteis) shovete'e b's 104@ — 
és nlite ‘sulphate or brie ned, lead, _ ; 
‘ ‘ary, 500-Ib." ee 10 a 


basic lead aillpinite, Beers A rax 
SAL above prices subject to 
ane cash ‘Qiscourit of 2 percent, ‘and _ 
cs are for singie ACY ery as S F 


a 


10, Ory toe 


x 
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Zinc oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
‘‘Horse Head’’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 


rels)— 
Special) “ica. sce yee ws Peace ales 84@ — 
ON Wed’ nrehicg seen Sistceu tenis 8se@ — 
Selected “Gib saletomum me estates 82@ — 
RN sles rere re caacoleters atvistareisteteritis 84@ — 
“‘Leaded’’ brands— 
Standard Geetcmincsicccctiew terns ats T@Q — 
Sterling vicccc encslelcitew cen tens “ 7T@ — 
Superior ..ccvcccscscsreccescecs T@ — 
Gehigh fos cn cea stee sl eseie aca - 7%@ — 
French process— 
‘“‘Flcrence’’ brands— 
White seal ccc actesivemisleteisieicters 124@ — 
Green) (Sea) ie ecia sivicisia sia'e wicioielaie 11%@ — 
Red seal .......-. otel sistaveua tetera vai - 1%@ — 
Albalith lithopone ..- .......... 3 64@ = — 
Leaded grades, American process— 
commercially lead free......--.. 1k@ 836 
Lead grades...cccsccee Stare oie Aeon, 4 7 @ Th 
Pigments in Oil 
White lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs..Q@ lb. 154@ “— 
Red lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs........ 164@ — 


Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 Ibs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
5-ton lots and less than a carload, 
10% and 744%; carloads, 10% and 
10%. 


Zine in oil (Green Seal)— 
Net weight packages— 


BO=Ibi" Kegs iicicie o oresievicis avis 20 @ 
25-lb. kegs ...... Sradsicetelsvejelee.cisieih peel tp ee ta 
12% -lb. Kegs ....ccceeecess 22 @ 

500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of 

10%. 


All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. 


Sandpaper 
Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half 
quire. 

Grade 9x11 in 8%x10% in. 

clas Sic SRR ee re $0.37)4 $0.34 
OOF Siak isk. es toca ane 37% .34 
OMe heist ena dee 387% 34 
Dia Colston. «).s Siokecsts tae ete eee 40 .36 
5 Re SS eR os Shes. 45 4014 
TT sh a Se ee 524 .46 
Dh Otcre- ri Noyes 4, sea tar conte by omeantatahe 61 .52 
DU rec hie cc ae 70 6814 
SB Re ctelnis s.0:gslanssielere ctecretesbed -T9Y% -66 
ABSSELtOd: | os ecdaeeeen : 5214 46 


Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 
20 to 40 percent, 


Shellac. 
Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. Larger packages, 10 
percent and more off. 


5-lb. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 
€@ gal. 4.15 


5-lb. pure orange shellac (-gal. cans). 3.80 
Full cases pure white shellac....... 3.50 
Full cases pure orange shellac...... 3.30 


Usual differential for barrels and 
5-gal. cans, 


See Gums 
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Steel Wool  - 


999998 
Rae rb T 


Shavings 
Above prices subject to 20 
percent discount on 500-lb. lots, 
5 percent on 100-lb. lots. 
Household sizes .......... ..-# gross 9.00 
5 gross lots ...... clprpeiemusieloaieios 8.10 
LOPRVTASS. LOL seins osieveiwie wale eed sie 7.80 


Q99 
lal 


Turpentine and Rosin 


Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.® gal. 1.03 
Wood turpentine, steamed, dist...... 
destructive’ *isesevseatels Giatkis ece'e's 


PTD VEREVLLLELES? 
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Rosin, pitch ...5.....--. es bbl. 5.75 @ — 
Rosin oil, first rectified... -. 48 @ 
second rectified .. oF 46 @ 47 
third rectiNed « . «i506 c:ewieien/siscinn DU GD ammaben 
fourth ‘rectified ..2si...000 dscu ae OOO ame 
Window Glass 
United Bracket Single 
inches, Sizes. AA A B 
25 6x 8 to 10x15......$24.00 $20.00 $19.00 
11x14 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 20.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 21.00 
18x22) 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 28.00 23.70 22.00 
54 15x26 to 24x30...... 29.00 24.50 22.50 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 30.00 26.00 28.25 
26x34 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25.25 
30x30 
32x38 2 
80 34x36§ to 80x50...... 36.50 33.25 28.75 
84 30x52 to 80x54...... 39.00 35.50 31.25 
25 6x8 to 10x15......$32.00 $28.00 $26.50 
11x142 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 31.00 29.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 39.00 34.00 81.00 
18x22? 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 42.00 37.00 34.50 
54 15x36 to 24x30...... 43.00 38.00 85.00 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 44.00 39.00 35.5@ 
26x34 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 88.00 
30x30 
32x38 
80 34x386§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 41.50 
84 30x52 to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 42.50 
90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 46.00 
94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 47.00 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.00 


Sizes making over 100 united inches, packed in 
100-foot cases only. 


105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152.00 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180.00 


The following discounts apply for all regular. 
single strength and double strength window glass, 


$130.00 
146.00 


in carload lots and over, for shipments in zones 


B, Cc; 5; E and F:— 

Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 34 
and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; sin- 
gle strength A quality, 50-inch and above bracket 
sizes, 85 and 2 percent. 

Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; single 
strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, 
85 and 2 percent. 

Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 
cent. 

Double strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per- 
cent. 

Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 
lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-foot 
box; above size up to and including 100 united 
inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united inches, 
80c. per 100-fwot box. 

For glass packed 100 feet te the case the charges 
will be double the amount charged for the same 
size packed 50 feet to the box. 

Fractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 
strength, one fraction, 15c. per box; two frac- 
tions, 30c. per box; double strength, one fraction, 
20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


Business Opportunities 


Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


bey 
MAN in each town to plate auto parts, re- 
flectors, bathroom fixtures, refinish beds, 
mirrors, chandeliers; by new method. No 
capital or experience required. Simple 
plan of manufacturing at home starts you 
in big money-making business. Outfit fur- 
nished. Free particulars and proofs. Ad- 
dress Gun Metal Co., Ave. B, Decatur, II. 


$10 to $20 Daily Profits selling. guaran- 
teed paint and oils at 25% to 50%. sav- 
ings. Sales come easy. Freight prepaid. 
Exclusive territory. Free sales outfit—no 
capital needed. We deliver and collect. 
Extra monthly bonus and Ford car of- 
fered Free. Experience unnecessary. 
Write at once to Universal Paint Co., 313 
Baltimore Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ost. ga 
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The Grain Stays Down 


when you use 
u Pont Penetrating Stain 


— and that means a real saving by elim- Paste Filler over the stain. It’s the orig- 
inating sanding. Just brush on the stain inal wood filler—used by master painters 
—wipe it off; and in 24 hours you can _ for more than fifty years. 


start varnishing. Your reputation is safe with these na- 


Du Pont Penetrating Stain strikes deeply tionally advertised, nationally known 
into the wood, and yet has unusual duPontProducts. They have real master 
spreading power—that represents another painter quality—the du Pont Oval on 
saving for you. the can guarantees that. Ask your local 


On open-grained wood, apply Wheeler’s dealer or write our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


35th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2100 Elston Avenue Everett Station No. 49 
Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 


The du Pont Home 
Owners’ Partial 
Payment Plan for 
Painting and Var- 
nishing opens up 
new business pos- 
sibilities for you. 
Write for details. 


INCORPORATED 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The White Oak Woodwork in the Flint, Michigan, 
Home of William Goodes Is in Perfect Condition 


Showing the Beautiful Staircase 

and Reception Hall Floor inthe 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Home 

of John B. Oblinger—Finished 
30 Years Ago. 


---unmarred and beautiful To-day a 


after 27 Years of Service. “Liquid Granite Is 
More than Waterproof—It Wears.” 


5 


Varnishes 
Detroit, Mich. 


HEN a gallon of varnish is worth $50and can 
be bought for $5, the fact is worth knowing. 


Read This— 


In 1895 John B. Oblinger of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
built the finest residence in town. His architect 
selected magnificent specimens of walnut, mahogany, 
hazel, cherry and white oak for the interior trim. 
It was varnished with Berry Brothers’ Luxeberry 
Wood Finish, the original Hard Oil, and rubbed. 


Today there are few homes in America that have 
more beautiful woodwork than this one. In 30 
years it has not been touched with a varnish brush. 
The finish is as perfect as it was in the days before 
the Spanish-American War. 


The floors in this house were finished with Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish. Some of them have been 
refinished in recent years. But the floor in the recep- 
tion hall, as pictured above, has never been re-var- 
nished and is in beautiful condition today! 


Mr. Oblinger’s experience with Berry Brothers’ var- 


ERRY BROTHE 


Enamels Stains 
Walkerville, Ont. 


nishes is neither unusual nor exceptional. There are 
thousands of home, apartment and building owners 
in all parts of the world who pay the price for Berry 
quality in order to save the tremendous accumulative 
expense of frequent refinishing. 


Here Is Another Example— 


William Goodes of|Flint, Michigan, built his home 
in 1898 and finished the white oak woodwork with 
Liquid Granite. A view of the staircase is pictured 
above at the right. It shows the original varnish. 
Even the stair steps have never been refinished. 
Not a single hairline crack can be found anywhere. 
The finish is as beautiful today as when the painters 
completed their work 27 years ago! 


Mr. Goodes writes: ‘Your advertisement which 
says, Liquid Granite is more than waterproof—it 
wears!’ is certainly true!” 


Figure it out for yourself. If Luxeberry Wood 
Finish and Liquid Granite give such service as this, 
you cannot afford to employ substitutes that sell for 


the same price or less. 
< INC. 
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CANDLE is composed of tallow and wick. The 
A tallow is for light and heat, but without a wick 

it would melt itself down, spread itself out; be 
consumed more quickly and give less light. The wick 
directs its energies into the greatest efficiency, making the 
least amount of tallow give the most amount of light. 

Many people are like candles. They have plenty of 
power or tallow, such as abilities, health, time, education, 
and so forth. What they need is something to concentrate 
these powers on and not spread them out over too much 
territory. It is not enough that they give a little light and 
heat, but that they be concentrated so that they give the 
most. The wick would do no good in itself, but it helps 
to utilize the power of the tallow. 

We may want to preach, to teach, to farm, or to write. 
To do anything you have about so much energy and time 
that you can give to it. You need, therefore, to concen- 
trate both in getting ready and in carrying out your pur- 
pose. Everything that you do should have some bearing 
upon the end that you have in view. 

To make resolution, to have good influences and to know 


what to do are of no value without the concrete deed. 
It is the doing or practice that is the wick of life. You can- 
not get along in this world unless you bring all your facul- 
ties to a focus and unless you make everything in you count 
for the end that you have before you. 

Some people are useless and they resemble an amorphous 
mass, because they have never confined themselves to any 
one thing and thrown their whole energy into any one 
channel. On the contrary, a mediocre man can accom- 
plish much if he tries to do one thing and does not try to 
do anything else. 

In medicine they say that this is the day of specialists. 
The doctors realize that the vast area of human disease is 
too large for any one mind to compass. Of course there is 
such a thing as overdoing concentration. One needs the 
background of general interest and education in order to 
make one’s efforts human and valuable. 

A story is told of a German savant who confined all his 
energies to the Greek noun, and his only regret on dying 
was that he had not concentrated upon the dative case. He 
felt he had covered too much ground. 


Copyright, 1925, by Frank Crane. 


and 
of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Wall Coatings 


WS 


MU, 


Cold Water Paints 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISGO 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip 


OBERT DENNISON, formerly fore- 
R man painter with the New York 
Central, and more recently in 
charge of the painting interests on the 
Southern Pennsylvania Traction Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., is now employed by 
the Philadelphia and Reading, at the 
company’s Reading, Pa., shops. 

Master Painters George Schupp and Jo- 
seph Woodruff, of the Louisville and 
Nashville, are smiling like the man who 
has just uncovered a Christmas gift. 
The L. and N. has recently converted 
its Pan-American trains from coach 
sleeping car trains to. solid Pullman 
trains which, in addition to being strictly 
de-luxe affairs, have, as the delighted St. 
Louis lady remarks, ‘‘music and every- 
thing.” The deck finish and ceilings in 
the club and observation cars are painted 
in two-tone gray, with the ornamentation 
of special design in color and gold. The 
interior of the passenger compartment of 
the baggage-club car is of walnut on side 
walls and partitions. Permanent head- 
boards in the bodies of the sleeping cars 
give semi-privacy to the passengers in 
daytime. The drawing room, compart- 
ments and men’s lavatory are painted 
and grained in imitation walnut, with 
the balance of the cars painted and 
grained in imitation of mahogany, all of 
which work is admirably done. The in- 
teriors’ of the parlor car and observation- 
parlor car are finished in “Adam” style, 
the coloring, ornamentation, furniture, 
upholstery, curtains, lighting fixtures 
and carpet all being specially selected and 
designed. The color scheme is two tones 
of gray, with panels in buff color and 
ornamentation on walls, partitions and 
ceilings in color and gold. 

The popularity of recent railroad prac- 
tice of giving the individual units com- 
prising famous limited trains. special 
designations goes merrily on. The latest 
example which shows that the painter is 
also a cunning man of palette and pencil 
is to be noted in connection with the 
new Lincoln Limited, the Chicago and 
Alton’s majestic train between Chicago 
and St. Louis. With the exception of the 
Pullman equipment the cars in this train 
are the former Alton Limited, which were 
rebuilt in the company’s Bloomington 
shops, and painted under the direction 
of Master Painter J. H. Whittington, be- 
ing given names of Central Illinois cities. 
The chair cars bear the names, respec- 
tively, Dwight, Chenoa, Alton and Joliet. 
The dining cars are Peoria, Pekin, and 
Monticello, the later being the name of 
a girl’s seminary located at Godfrey. The 
combination baggage and smoking cars 
are named Carlinville and Atlanta.’ And 
after all, isn’t this a good way to create 
local community pride for, and interest 
in, railway train service? 

The Delaware and Lackawanna is re- 
ported to be in the market for 15 all- 
steel through line coaches, a matter that 
is of substantial concern to Master 
Painter B. E. Miller and his staff of ex- 
perts who have inspection duties to per- 
form. 

Master Painter John Hartley, of the 
coach department of the Topeka, Kansas, 
shops of the Sante Fe, can tell you of 
a new dining car and. club-lounge car re- 
cently installed as a feature of the Cali- 
fornia Limited which, in speaking of 
dining cars, is something different. Radi- 


By M. C. Hillick 


cal innovations are involved in this new 
equipment. Letters patent have been 
taken out on the dining car design. In- 
cidentally, the last patent taken out on 
a dining car went in 1865 to the late 
George M. Pullman. The Sante Fe din- 
ing car seats forty-two persons, instead 
of the customary thirty or thirty-six. 
The kitchen and pantry go all the way 
across from side to side. The wood fin- 
ish is of light maple with black inlay; 
and like the architectural treatment, is 
something quite new and distinct in din- 
ing cars. And on the Santa Fe the 
Hartley finish is consistent with Harvey 
service. : 

Master Car Painter Andrew Boyle, of 
the Readville, Mass., shops of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, is an- 
ticipating increased duties for his in- 
spection force since “the New Haven” 
has signified its desire to buy thirty-five 
multiple unit passenger cars, all to be 
finished in standard fashion. 


Frank Dun, master painter at the Wa- 


son Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Mass., is too busy to be caught turning 
handsprings on a vacation trip, even in 
late summer days; for which reason 
you'll find him still “‘stepping lively.” 
Famous debaters in the former Master 
Car and Locomotive Painters’ Associa- 
tion who are fondly remembered by the 
majority of the present members of the 
Equipment Painting Section: J. A. 
Gohen, orator and wit; Charles E. Copp, 
a deliberate but convincing speaker whose 
well presented convention ‘‘responses” 
were diplomatic; W. O. Quest, analytical, 
trenchently technical, jammed with wis- 
dom and buttressed with logic; A. P. 
Dane, of beloved memory, a to-the-point 
talker of prudent judgment; C. A. Cook, 
calm in the stress of debate, argumenta- 
tive, incisive, quick to see the weak spot 
in the other man’s speech, slow to be 
hasty; H. M. Butts, a fluent master of 
good English, entertainingly spoken. 
Resourceful in going to the depths of a 
subject, able in retort, courteous, in- 
tuitive in grasp of details, possessed of a 
judicial mind, trained deeply in all 
craftsmanship subject of his business, 
democratic without losing his poise as a 
well bred American. A. J. Bruning, a 
mid-West artificer in paint craft, speak- 
ing in the plain words of his section and 
getting at the crux of a subject straight 
as the crow flies. T. J. Hutchinson, a 
thinker on his feet, keen in argument, 
practical in every bent of his mind. D. 
A. Little, still mourned by a host of 
friends, a talker gifted with talent for 
expressing his thoughts clearly and 
vividly. John Rattenbury, long since 
passed to rest, but remembered for his 
sterling education in paint trade prac- 
tice, his skill in debate, his rugged de- 
fense of things he believed in. Warner 
Bailey, now past 90, many years honor- 
ably retired, second president of the as- 
sociation, trained in every least funda- 
mental of his craft, on his feet or about 
the counsel table a strong reasoner, 
lucid in thought, of luminous speech, 
fortified with courage of convictions and 
happy in the manner of offering them. 
A debater, firm, adept, conservative, 
kindly. Among the ‘‘wheel-horses” of the 
former association, now a member of the 
Equipment Painting Section, and regu- 
larly attending the annual meeting of the 


organization is B. E. Miller, master 
painter of the Lackawanna, whose rea- 
soning powers are unexcelled in railway 
equipment painting circles, and who has 
the ability of standing up and speaking 
in a fashion to be comprehended by 
every listener, voicing the faith that is 
in him in respect to all railway painting 
affirs so illuminatingly that even the 
inattentive become alert. Mr. Miller is 
the author of “Painting of Railway Equip- 
ment” and an eloquent advocate of the 
practice in its best estate. 

Three veteran figures in Pennsylvania 
railroad passenger car painting are J. 
F, Gearhart, F. B. Davenport, and J. W. 
Houser; there are others, of course, but 


there is a trio so adept in their depart- 


ment of work, with an achievement in 
shop management so outstanding, and so 
replete with success, that they are at 
once classified as big men on perhaps 
the foremost American railroad. 


A. ¥F. Lawson, successor to W.O. Quest, 
reitred, as master painter at the McKees 
Rock, Pittsburgh, Pa., shops. of the Pitts-. 
burgh and Lake Erie, is earning a fine 
record in a difficult position for effi- 
ciency on a smart production basis. An- 
other production expert out Pittsburgh 
way is George M. Cates, master painter of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, and a 
stogie smoker of international fame. 

Frank Ballatman, for many years 
foreman painter at the Hast Tawas, 
Mich., shops of the Detroit and Mackinac 
railway, has recently been retired and 
hereafter will be happily exempt from 
the hard wallops of railway life. How- 
ever, he has removed to Bay City, Mich., 
where for “the excitement of the chase” 
he expects to establish an automobile 
painting business. 


At Marquette, Mich., Foreman Painter 
Peter Dennett, of the Lake Superior and 
Ishpmeing, in addition to being a good 
painter and backed by the management 
in maintaining an excellent quality of 
production results, is a florist of the 
Fred Bowers and Warner Bailey type. 
Tke grounds about his Marquette shop 
are handsomely laid out and display a 
flower show of wide range and merit. 


At the Port Huron shops of the Grand 
Trunk, Foreman Painter Robert Wood 
is taking care of a steady volume of 
heavy and light painting repairs in the 
fashion characteristic of Grand Trunk 
standards. All work on car bodies is 
hand handled and shows practised 
craftsmanship of which “Bob” has been 
a master for an age. 

J. G. Older is the right-to-the-minute 
foreman painter of the Detroit City Rail- 
road Company. He is located in a mod- 
ern, well equipped shop which has a pro- 
duction record to be proud of. Approved 
quality of work is maintained and spray 
guns are largely made use of in ma- 
terial application. 

Theodore Himburg, as foreman painter 
of the Denver and Rio Grande, at the 
company’s Denver, Col., shops has been 
succeeded in that position by J. B. 
Drinkard. Mr. Drinkard originally 
came from the Springfield, Mo., shops 
of the ‘‘Frisco” system, where he was 
trained under the veteran paint shop 
manager, I. N. Price, and later was em- 
ployed at the Shawnee, Okla., shops of 
the Rock Island. : 
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Here’s a sure way to increase your business ! 


Floors painted with Valspar-Enamel that will harmonize with the walls. 
are increasing in popularity because of 


Talento roticletel coum akesthehident 
their beauty and durability. Aine? Mice baba eaircnias Ma Meep 


finish for trim paneling, furniture, auto- 
mobiles and other articles indoors and 
out. It is just as good on metal as on 
wood. And no matter what shade you 
desire, Valspar-Enamels can provide it. 


That is one way to increase your busi- 
ness with satisfaction to your customers 
and profit to yourself. 


Point out to your trade the delightful 
effects that can be created with Valspar- 
Enameled floors— gray floors, for instance, 
softly contrasting with mahogany furni- 
ture—dark brown blending with oak— 
endless combinations which can be worked 
out between the solid color of the floor and 
the colors in the furnishings. And on the 
floors of kitchens, pantries, bathrooms, 
nurseries, porches, etc., Valspar-Enamel 
may easily be mixed to obtain shades 


By blending any two or more of the stand- 
ard shades you can secure a great variety 
of beautiful tints. 


Valspar-Enamels are made of the finest 
pigments carefully ground in waterproof 
Valspar Varnish, giving Valspar water- 
proofness and durability plus rich, lasting 
colors. 


They are easy to use. They detiver 
100% satisfaction. 


‘ 
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VALENTIN E’S VALENTINE & COMPANY 


V A : SP A R Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
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at our risk 


Here, we believe, is one of the fairest 
offers a manufacturer can make. 


Instead of telling you how wonder- 


100 ful Lingerwett Remover is, we make 
l d you this proposition. 

years Oo Send for a quart. Use it up. Then 
In 9 minutes actual working pay us, or return the bill with your 
time Lingerwett removed 20 reason why. 

coats of paint from a door 

100 years old. That means Complete information will come with 
something, gentlemen. the quart. Just pin this offer to your 


letterhead and mail today. Wilson 
Imperial Company, Newark, N. J. 
(Manufactured in Canada by the Murphy 
Varnish Company of Canada, Limited.) 
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COST ACCOUNTING 
AND ESTIMATING 


(Continued from page 9) 


may be purchased for this purpose, the 
most common being a small pad of 
forms about three by five. The print- 
ing and ruling is in the form of a 
common billhead and carbon paper is 
used between the upper and lower slip. 
The original copy is given to the cus- 
tomer and the duplicate remains in the 
pad. When making a cash sale is it 
necessary to write only the word 
“cash” in the space provided for the 
name and address of the customer? 
The nature of the purchase is shown 
in the body of the slip, as well as the 
price, or charge made. At the close 
of the day the total amount of cash 
sales made during the day, is trans- 
ferred as one amount to the cash- 
journal; one entry being made—“cash 
sales.” 
Merchandise Charge Sales 

When merchandise is purchased 
over the counter, or in any other man- 
ner, which is to- be charged to cus- 
tomers on a monthly account, or billed 
later, the counter slip referred to 
above, is used, but instead of mark- 
ing “cash” across the space for the 
name and address, the customer’s name 
and address is entered. The original 
copy is then given or sent to the cus- 
tomer, while the copy in the pad is 
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used for posting to the customer’s ac- 
count in the sales ledger. The total 
of all merchandise charge sales, is 
posted to the cash-journal, daily, 
weekly, or monthly, whichever is most 
convenient. 


Contracting and Jobbing Saies 


HIS is the most important part 
of the billing, and often takes a 
considerable time to accomplish. The 
first two or three days in the month 
are busy days in the offices of many 
painters and decorators, and many a 
man sits up till the wee small hours 
of the morning wrestling with his cus- 
tomers’ bills. Any regular form of 
billhead that shows a column _ for 
charges, another for credit items, and 
a third for net charges, is practical in 
the painting and decorating business. 
But all bills must be made in dupli- 
cate. I have found that the most con- 
venient form of billhead is that which 
is printed in long sheets about eight 
by twenty. One sheet may be made 
up of three billheads, with perfora- 
tions between each form so that they 
can be easily separated when ready 
for mailing. But it is usually advisable 
to have a number of long billheads, for 
big jobs, also. These billing forms 
should be kept in a spring-back binder, 
or, preferably in a post binder, and 
beh’nd each sheet should be a plain 
yellow sheet to take a carbon impres- 
sion of each bill as it is made up. 
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A practice that is not recommended, 
is that of making up bills as soon as 
work is under way, that is to say, be- 
fore the work is completed. I know 
one man who used to do this, because 
he said that it saved time at the end 
of the month. When the porches were 
finished, for example, he would charge 
up the work and material right away, 
which is all right, of course, providing 
the charge is not made on the actual 
bill to be sent to the customer when 
the entire job is completed. But this 
is just what he did. He kept no cost 
sheets, except what appeared on the 
bill. When I was called in to straighten 
out the tangle that resulted, I discov- 
ered in his binder, bills that had been 
started two and three months previ- 
ously, still.open, and waiting for addi- 
tional items to complete them. It 
took me a week to find out where he 
stood and what his actual sales had 
been each month. Whatever time he 
“saved,” he certainly had to pay for 
later ! 


HIS brings us to the sales book 
record. With the form of. bill 
which we have just considered, we 
have automatically, a proper and ade- 
quate sales record when the bills have 
been made up, and rendered. The 
fixed sheet behind the bill forms, is 
a permanent record of sales made. All 
that is necessary now, is to total these 
pages each month and transfer the re- 


FROM THE 


NORTH . 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Received brushes. 
with them. 
service. 


FROM THE 


EAST 


| Springfield, Mass. 


Received the brushes and want to thank 
you for your quick service. 


Very much pleased 
Sure can commend your 


FROM THE 


SOUTH 


Old Albuquerque, New Mex. 


Ee tl: 


San Pedro, Calif. 


I find I can buy better brushes from you 
than any other place. Have used them 


GAG 


for years. 


from 


Every article I have bought from you, 
big or small, has given good satisfaction. 
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EVERYWHERE 


“WATSON GOODS AND SERVICE CAN’T BE BEAT” 


Our Catalog No. 43 Lists Every Kind of Paint for Every Purpose. Send for Copy. 


Geo. E.Watson Co. 


62 W. Lake St. 


“THE PAINT PEOPLE” 


Chicago Ill. 


“Everything in the Paint Line’ 
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Cleaner 
and 
faster 
than 
pumice 


Ofl 


enamel 


| mye ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 


Made exclusively by 
The Producers of 
3-M Abrasives 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg.Co. 


795 FOREST ST. ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


FREE WORKING SAMPLES? SURELY, 
—_— ia == JUST SEND FOR THEM —=— — 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me working samples of WETORDRY 
WATERPROOF SANDPAPER. 
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LTON SIBLEYE(( 


SupeP egies 


Felton-Sibley oil colors--- 

Pure pigments, finely ground--- 
Mix easily, last longer--- 
Uniform in consistency --- 
make friends--- 

make money--- 


make good Lf 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO,, Inc. 
136-38-40 No. Fourth St. Philadelphia 


FELTON 
SIBLEY 


Paints Varnishes 


Makers of Colors, Puints 
and Varnishes Since 1863 
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Why Do Millions 
Use ABSORENE? 


is 


CLEANS 


WALL PAPER 


ANDO 
WINDow sHADES : 
READY MIXED ys" 

yis 


4 F 


THe 


Millions of cans of Absorene have 
been sold. Years have passed 
since it was first put on the mar- 
ket. It still stands pre-eminent. 


Doesn’t that make it worth your 
while>—at least to try it once? 


Buy a package at your dealer’s 
today. It will be fresh; it will 
not crumble; and it will most 
certainly satisfy you. 


ST. LOUIS. MO.US.a. 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 


15 CENT SIZE 


“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


CL “¢ Brushes 
_Fiardwood Floors 
REMOVES 
Paint and Varnish | 
she (\bsorene “3° 
USA 


St. Lows 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 
1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


WAREHOUSES : 


Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Jobbers Everywhere 
THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 


Absorene Bidg., St Louis, Mo. 
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sultant figure to the cash-journal. 


The amount of total sales is credited 
in the contracting and jobbing column 
of the cash-journal, and charged to 
accounts receivable, as exp!ained and 
illustrated in Part 3 of this series. 
Merchandise sales are billed and rec- 
orded in the same way, but a separate 
b:nder must be maintained, and sep- 
arate totals taken off, so that mer- 
chandise sales may not be confused 
with contracting and jobbing work. 

In the next instalment of this series 
of accounting articles, we will tie up 
all the primary records. which have 
been considered, with the actual ledger 
accounts, and show, clearly, the rela- 
tionship and the meaning of each in- 
d:vidual account. 


PAINT GALVANIZED STEEL 


Paint which will adhere with reason- 
able permanency when applied to fresh 
galvanized steel is one of the ‘outside’ 
items in which manufacturers of steel 
sheets are necessarily and continuously 
interested. Through one of their com- 
mittees these manufacturers are now 
seeking information about paints of this 
sort. The Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
committee, with headquarters in the 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, asks that 
manufacturers who make paints which 
will stay on galvanized steel without pre- 
paratory weathering of the surface 
naturally or artificially, send it full in- 
formation as to colors, covering power, 
approximate prices and proof of dura- 
bility. 


SALESMAN KILLED BY AUTO 


Eugene J. Harvey, a salesman for the 
Chicago branch of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., recently was run down 
and so badly injured that his death re- 
sulted in a short time. He was working 
on his automobile on a highway south of 
Chieago when a truck struck his car and 
dragged it over him. He has been in the 
employ of the organization for about 
thirty days. 


JOINS NEWARK VARNISH CO. 


The Newark Varnish Works, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., has secured the services of 
Robert Cowen as plant superintendent. 
Mr. Cowen is a graduate of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, and for the past three 
years has been connected with the Kay 
& Ess Company, and previously was with 
John W. Masury & Son. 

John B. Swift, president of the Hagle 
Picher Lead Company, Cincinnati, and 
Mrs. Swift have returned from a three 
months’ pleasure trip in Europe. They 
visited England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Holland. 


During the last few months officers 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association have been discussing a possi- 
ble exhibit of the paint industry to be 
supported by the industry at large at the 
coming sesquicentennial exhibition in 
Philadelphia. Plans have developed to 
the point where E. V. Peters, president, 
has appointed a committee on such an 
exhibit to be composed of the followthg: 
S. R. Matlack, chairman; N. B. Gregg, 
Charles W. Brown, Elliot Phillips, 
Charles J. Roh. 


The Devoe & Raynolds Company is 
planning to build a considerable addition 
to its Chicago plant. 


Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 


Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Chemical Co. 
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“King Bromo” 
Defies the Elements 


Three hundred and sixty feet above the streets 
of Baltimore, ten million times larger than the 
familiar ten cent container, a facsimile Bromo 
Seltzer ‘‘bottle’’ stabs the sky. 


Coated with Hilo Tri-proof Spar, this huge 
“‘bottle’’ bids defiance to the elements. 


Thru blistering heat and lashing storms, Hilo 
Tri-proof Spar climbs steadily in popularity 
among responsible painters and satisfied cus- 
tomers. 


Test a free sample and note its weather-proof- 
ness under severe conditions. Send in the coupon 


| 


| HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
] 1 Gerry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Gentlemen: Yes, send me a sample of Hilo Tri-proof Spar. 
| I will give it an honest test. 
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Something Worth 
Knowing 


It takes only one job to convince you 
that Carrara White and Fres-Co-Lite 


are all that we claim them to be. 


There is something about Carrara 
White and Fres-Co-Lite that Master 
Painters like. Try them and see. 


Carrara White 


—as white and as permanent as the marble 
from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for 
inside or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite 
A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
heavy body. Easy brushing and wonderful 


opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 at- 
tractive shades. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 
them—send us his name 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Group of ladies who attended the Missouri-Kansas Convention of the Women’s Auxiliary 
at Columbia, Mo., last month, with Mrs. W. C. Loomis, the president, at the extreme right. 


GALVANUM COLOR CARDS 


Color cards and folders of “Galvanum 
Paint” have been sent to the trade by 
the Goheen Corporation of Newark, New 
Jersey, with offices at 331 Madison ave- 
nue, New York City. According to the 
announcement Galvanum is applied di- 
rectly to galvanized iron, without the aid 
of an acid wash or primer of any sort 
and no weathering of the metal is neces- 
sary. Galvanum is made in all colors, 
including black and white. It has been 
on the market for over thirty-seven years 


and has been used by the industrial 
plants on their galvanized iron work. 


eXIN-O-LITE 


THIBAUT & WALKER CO. MFRS. 


wey bY 
sufactured Exclusiv"! Me: 
THe THIBAUT & WALKE! 


An elastic, durable, long oil White 
Enamel for all exterior and interior 
work. Especially suitable for kitchens, 
bathrooms, vestibules, etc. Very white 
and free working. 


76 Ninth Street 


LANGE WORKS EXPANDS 


Th Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 
manufacturers of machinery) for grind- 
ing, beveling and polishing glass, 156-166 
North May street, Chicago, Ill., announce 
the completion of another large building 
in addition to its factory space. New and 
larger office quarters have also been 
added. The Lange organization has been 
in husiness for more than fifty years. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company recently 
sent an advertising iliustration from 
New York to Chicago in one heur and 
thirty-seven minutes by the photo trans- 
mission service of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
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HERE AT LAST 


is your 


OPPORTUNITY 


To Leorn at Home high grade interior 
decorating, the painting of Flowers, 
Ornaments in all periods and Decorative 
Landscapes. 


Our O-iginal Home Study Instruc- 
tions, by which we teach each student 
individually, do not interfere with your 
daily work. You can study and practice 
whenever your time permits. 


OVER 1200 STUDENTS 


have successfully completed Courses. 
Established in 1908. 


No talent or experience required. 


Tuition very reasonable 


Send a 3-Cent Stamp, covering Postage, 
‘for Illustrated Prospectus. 


KRAUT ACADEMY 
OF DECORATIVE ART 
821 North Trumbull Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


will prove its Wort 


More painters every day are learning the 
true worth of Ex-in-o-lite Products by using 
them on all their jobs. 

They know that Ex-in-o-lite Varnish, 
Stain and Enamel, are dependable and per- 
fect results are assured. Perfect results mean 
Satisfied Customers—and Satisfied Custom- 
ers mean big profits and more business. 


Write onyour business stationery 
for trial can. 


Varnish 


Enamel 
Stain 
THE THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 


INOLITE 
SING VARNISH 
Purposes 


A super-quality varnish made of the 
finest materials. Especially adapted 
for finishing porchceilings, doors, ves- 
tibules, interior trim and is also suitable 
for floors. Will not turn white from the 
elements, is elastic and mar-proof. Also 
made in six shades of Varnish Stains. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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The good Fs Painter p 


ee 
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“Because | 
y he 3 1S wise, 
‘as wella as good, 


he selects 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Good painters know through experi- 
ence that the “goodness” of the job 


is determined by the goodness of 


the brush. 


START WITH A 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSH 
AND BE SURE OF A 
GOOD FINISH 
WHITING-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 117 Years and the Largest in the World 


rainrers~ DROP CLOTHS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices On Both Our 
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E.. J; CORNISH EAE Sais 
PIG LEAD REDUCTION 


Pig lead prices are due for a drop, in 
the opinion of E. J. Cornish, president of 
the National Lead Company, who re- 
turned the first of the month after a 
visit to Europe. 

Mr. Cornish announced that the Har- 
vey Williams Corporation, Long Island - 
City, in which the National Lead Com- 
pany owns a one-third interest, has pur- 
chased a half interest in the Wilhelms- 
burg Smelting Works, Hamburg. Much 
of the smelting required by the National 
Lead Company for its European business 
is expected to be done in Germany be- 
cause of the cheap labor in that country. 

Commenting on the lead situation and 
the economic outlook in Germany, Mr. 
Cornish said: 

“I believe the price of lead will drop, 
but is held up by large purchasers of pig 
lead in Europe who are buying with 
borrowed money. How long they can 
continue to borrow money and buy a 
commodity that is selling at from four to 
five times the pre-war price remains to 
be seen. Our Long Island plant cannot 
be opened, because the price of common 
labor is too excessive. In Germany the 
Hamburg works pays laborers only 17 
cents an hour against hourly rates of 
from 50 cents to 60 cents here. 

“Business in Germany is very much 
depressed by reason of high interest 
charges. I believe that high interest 
rates will continue until the maximum 
reparations to be paid by Germany are 
fixed. The people must know what taxes 
they will be assessed; also they must ‘be 
reassured that the German government 
will not confiscate wealth again by the 
inflation of currency. I am of the opin- 
ion that self-interest will induce the al- 
lied powers to fix the maximum pay- 
ments. When this is done I expect great 
prosperity in Germany, as the German 
people are manifesting a strong desire 
to work.” 

DECISION of the California District 

Court of Appeal, in line with what 
courts throughout the country hold, lays 
down the law of an employer’s right to 
summarily dismiss an employee before 
expiration of a period for which he has 
been engaged (Ehlers vs. Langley & 
Michaels Co., 237 Pacific Reporter, 55). 

The substance of the holding is that 
“before the law will allow an employer 
to ignore the specific terms of a contract 
of employment, which requires notice to 
be given the employee of its proposed 
termination, it must appear that there 
has been some rule, order, or instruction 
of the employer violated, and that such 
violation was committed wilfully and de- 
liberately on the part of the employee.” 


SPECIALTIES FOR ! 


“HERCULES” and “DAISY” Brands 


(Trade Mark Copyrighted ) F.0.B. Morristown, N.J. 
(Pat. Appl. For) 


“HERCULES” “DAISY” 


Other sizes in proportion—these prices based ONLY on stock on hand — 
ORDER AT ONCE, DON’T DELAY—buy direct—send remittance with order 


LEEK BROTHERS *%::*" Morristown, N. J. 


MASTER PAINTERS f 


Leaders in Quality 
Since 1885 


YB OIL COLORS 
STAINS 
ENAMELS 
FLAT FINISHES 


YARNALL PAINT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHA 


Manufacturers 
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FIRE ASSOCIATION HAILS 
“CLEAN UP” CAMPAIGN 


T. Alfred Fleming, chairman of the 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association on Fire Prevention 
Week, October 4-10, has sent the follow- 
ing message to the National Clean-up and 
expressing his appreciation of the value 
of that. campaign in helping to protect 
Paint-up Campaign Bureau, in St. Louis, 
_ the nation against fire: 

We are planning a larger campaign 
than ever for Fire Prevention Week 
this year. As your splendid organi- 
zation, the National Clean-up and 
Paint-up Campaign Bureau, has been 
very active in all preceding years in 
emphasizing the importnce of this 
fire prevention celebration, we are 
coming to you again, asking for your 
whole-hearted support and that of 
all the other organizations represent- 
ed in your work. 

This is a great and most reciprocal 
cause. The Clean-up and Paint-up 

‘campaign in the spring is truly a 
fire prevention movement, as well as 
one stressing good health and more 
beautiful surroundings. The Fire 

Prevention Campaign in the fall, not 

only prepares the general public for 

the hazards incident to the following 
winter, but also reminds them of the 
necessity of protecting their property 
by the usual and most natural means. 


“SPACKLING” 


During the last few months a con- 
troversy has arisen in the trade papers 
on the origin of the word “Spackling”’ 
and the method of its procedure. It ap- 
pears to me that the term is being mis- 
used as it should be spelled “Spachtling,” 
which is originally German. “Spachtel’’ 
(derived from “Spatula’’) means a broad- 
bladed knife made from metal or wood. 
It is identical with our well-known broad 
knife used by painters and paper-hangers. 

The material employed for the purpose 
is called “kitt,” the English translations 
of which are “cement,” “putty,” and 
“filler.” The application of this material 
is termed “Spachteling” or “‘Spachtling.” 

After the surfaces had been primed and 
had been allowed to dry sufficiently, a 
putty mixture was applied with the broad 
knife to fill all the voids and when the 
putty dried it was rubbed down in vari- 
ous ways according to the material used 
or the results desired. 

The main ingredients of the mixture 
used for the purpose of painting and var- 
nishing carriages and other varnish fin- 
ished bodies, were dry white lead, whit- 
ing, plaster of paris, dry black, or other 
coloring matter. For enameling the 
coloring matter was omitted. In both 
cases dry white zinc was used instead of 
white lead. The liquid used for the pur- 
pose varied. For interior work a high 
grade hidestock blue was used, whereas 
oils, varnishes and driers were used for 
exterior work. Every painter has his own 
idea about the proper ingredients of the 
dry materials and as to the liquids or 
binders; therefore, no established for- 
mula was in vogue. 

Similar processes were used in Central 
Europe by people of other nationalities 
and the word slightly changed, accord- 
ing to their respective languages. How- 
ever, it seems that the German expres- 
sion has dominated as the same term is 
most frequently usea to-day. The pres- 
ent term for the material used for the 
Same purpose is “rough stuff’ and it 
is now produced ready for application by 
a number of manufacturers under more 
or less uniform formulas. 

GEORGE WHIGELT. 
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“Ts you fishin’ or jist 
drowndin’ worms ?” 
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‘“Whew, Solarite, I’ve ketched an- 
other one! Boy, dis water am sure 
chuck full of fish. But why ain’t you 
landin’ any? Is you fishin’ or just 
drowndin’ worms ?”’ 


‘‘Aw, I wouldn’t pull in my line tor 
one ob dem small fry, Cresto. I goes 
after big ones. When I does a job, I 
does it right. Me and Jonah has sim- 
ilar tastes—we both likes our fish big !” 


* * * 


No matter whether you like big 
fish or small fry—big jobs or small 
jobs, you'll find that Solarite and 
Cresto are the right bait to use. 


They make any job easy by assuring 
a smooth even colored finish which will 
wear satisfactorily. 


Every month hundreds of painters try 
Solarite and Cresto for the first time. 
And every month the demand for these 
two kalsomines steadily grcws bigger. 


Try one of the Twins, if you aren’t 
already using them, and see why they 
land the big ones! 


MANUFACTURERS 


St.Louis.Mo. 


orF VARY) Si Ea 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Any “WALL PAPER” can be given a 
PERMANENT WATERPROOF EGGSHELL FINISH SURFACE 
with ONE application of 


“Tela @e 


the new glazing compound 


Easily applied to any grade WALL PAPER from blanks to hand printed “‘ French Scenics.” 
Put up ia % gallon cans sufficient for a room of 10 to 12 rolls at $2.50 per can. 
Case lots of 12 cans $24.00, F.O. B. New York. Quart size $1.35 per can. 
Trial size of % pint, 50c per can. 


MAKES EVERY WALL PAPER SANITARY AND WATERPROOF 
Apply after paper is hung and \s thoroughly dried. ‘Use a clean brush, shake can to get 
contents in full solution. 


“DO NOT DILUTE” 
One coat gives an eggshell finish. Two coats give a high gloss. 
Brushes out evenly, will not drag the softest color. 


SAMPLES of WALL PAPERS treated with “RETO” mailed on request. 
RICHARD E. THIBAUT, INC., 269-271 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


— BRANCHES AT — 
44 D2 Kalb Ave. 485 Willis Ave. 165-169 Vashing.on St. 26-28 Crown St. 91 93 Federal St. 
B ooklyn, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. Newark N. J. New Haven, Conn. Boston, 


“The Largest Wall Paper House in the World’’ 


MUNNS 
Wall Size First Coater 


The Old, Reliable, Safe, Chemical Primer 


for use under 


PAINT - KALSOMINE 
VARNISH - WALL PAPER 


MUNNS. WALL SIZE takes .the place 

generally of Shellac for killing stains, 

Wood Fillers, Ceiling Varnish, Glue Size 

and a host of other undercoats of hereto- 

SO fore unsatisfactory naturee MUNNS 
WALL SIZE opens up an endless ave- 

SUPERIOR nue of retrenchment on cost—thus in- 
creased profits with the advantage of a 

Safe Foundation. Its action is of a com- 


y 


For Over Thirty Years 

Sisk’s Paperhangers Sizing 
has been used under all conditions for pre- 
paring new and old walls for the hanging of 


delicate tints to the heaviest of burlaps 
and lincrustas. 


The basic and lime detecting feature of 
SISK’S SIZING on new walls of fine or 
coarse finish attests to its quality. It’s a 
time and money saver on old walls—no old 
lime or kalsomine to scrape off or var- 
nished or painted surfaces to wash, just 
apply SISK’S SIZING and the walls are 
ready for the paper. 


bined nature, chemically attacking such 
ingredients that must be destroyed, such 
as lime or stains; neutralizing and co- 
mingling with the surface, hardening and 
forming a non-peeling and elastic found- 
ation. 


It’s the heaviest bodied sizing on the 
market, consequently the cheapest, as it 
reduces more. 1 gal. makes 5 and covers 
6,000 sq. ft. of surface. 


Have your jobber send you an assort- 
ment or write to us direct. 


It will keep in ready-for-use form several 
months after mixing. So boil it up and 
stock in cans for every day’s work. 


—7n 


ee E. A. MUNNS 
| KALSOMINE CO. 


KILLS STAINS 
4-10 Water Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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By NEUTRALIZES LIME 


The R. J SISK CO., Manufacturers New London, Conn. 
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U-KALO_ 
~~ Cold Water | 


comes 


Sure! He'll do a good 
job. Confidence is half 
the battle. And he 
knows U-KAL-O, the 
Kalsomine that’s 
made from English 
whiting, the Kalso- 
U: mine that works like 
be Zo paint and dries out 
like smooth velvet. 


Jobber’s Stocks in all Principal Cities 


Dealers should write for 100% Profit 
Proposition 


UNITED STATES KALSOMINE CO. 
30 Church St. New York 
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Cost Accounting and Estimating 


The Fifth Article in This Series That Had Covered the Primary Principles of Book- 
keeping for the Master Painter and Decorator Discusses the Ledger, From 
Which All Statements Must Be Drawn. 


By A. J. Peel 


Consulting Accountant 


Copyright, 1925, by the Painters Magazine. 


PART V 
The Ledger 


is collected, classified and accumulated every class 

of income and expense, and the assets and liabili- 
ties of the business. The ledger is the source of all state- 
ments, including the balance sheet and the profit and loss 
statement. The reader who has followed the previous 1n- 
stalments of this series, is already prepared for what follows 
at this stage. 

The distribution of all income and expense items in the 
cash-journal at the time they are recorded, automatically 
furnished a series of monthly totals which need only be 
transfered (or posted, to use the proper accounting term), 
to the general ledged accounts, without any further bother. 

The chart “A” shown here is a very useful guide for 
the inexperienced bookkeeper. Practically every accounting 
transaction that can arise in a painting and decorating busi- 
ness is taken care of in this chart, and the account to be 
charged and the account to be credited, are clearly indicated. 
The limitations of space have made it necessary to show 
the ledger accounts by classes in some cases instead of 
showing the individual accounts. For example, it must be 
understood that GENERAL EXPENSE means a group of 
general expense accounts—salaries, rent, light, and heat; 
office expense, and so forth. The contracting expense 1s 
composed of three accounts, labor, material and miscel- 
laneous direct expense. Master painters who operate a re- 


ik rik general ledger is that accounting record in which 


tail store in connection with their business would need to , 


add two additional accounts to the chart—one for income, 
merchandise sales, and one for expense, store expense. 


HE number of ledger accounts should be kept down 

to a minimum but no essential account should be 
omitted. For instance not every painter needs a “Land and 
Building” account, or a “Mortgage” account ; but the master- 
painter who owns his shop, or has mortgaged his property 
to finance his business, needs these accounts and cannot 
dispense with them. The accounts shown under the headings 
of INCOME and EXPENDITURE on the chart, are al- 


Ways essential and must be maintained by every master 
painter in business for himself. 


The form of sheet usually employed to record ledger ac- 
counts is that shown herein as form 1. This is a stock 
form and can be purchased at any office stationer’s. This 
form is well suited to record all the asset and liability ac- 
counts, and the profit and loss account; but it is not the 
best form to use for income and expense accounts. Form 2 
is a very convenient and practical form for this purpose. 
This, as well as the other form shown, may be obtained 
either with printed headings as shown, or with blank head- 
ings, from The Frank Walker Publishing Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., at a very reasonable cost. The headings shown 
on forms 2a and 2b are those which appear on the Walker 
forms. The master-painter who has no_ sub-contracting 
business, would not need to use the column “Sub-contracts”’ 
of course. The income account form—2c—is the same form 
as 2a and 2b, without headings. These special ledger sheets 
have a distinct advantage over the common form used, in 
that it segregates on one record, or sheet, all the overhead 
expense in one case and all the contracting expense, in the 
other. Then it also enables the bookkeeper to show on one 
sheet all the income, but classified under each source. 


We will now take up each individual ledger account, ex- 
plain its purpose and indicate the nature of charges and 
credits. 


BALANCE SHEET ACCOUNTS 
Assets 


Land and Buildngs 
Charges Credits 
Opening entry: 
Value at time books are opened. 
Current entries: 
Additional purchases of land 
and buildings. 
Improvements. 


Current entries: 
Sale of land or buildings. 


Shop Equipment 
Charges Credits 
Opening entry: 
Value of trading equipment at 
time books are opened. 
Current entries: 
Additional trading equipment 
purchased. 
Note—This account includes step 
ladders. paper cutters, pails, 
scaffolding. ete. 


Current entries: 
Sale of equipment. 
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Purch. of Mat'l & Supplies 
General & Trade Exp. A/cs 


Payroll check 


Discounts taken 
Sale of land or 


dings, 
or equipmen 

Contracts completed 

Jobbing work completed — 

Mat‘l & Supplies issued from 
Stores 
scellaneous sales 

Prepaid expense 
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Customers* payments - Vash 
Allowances to customers 
Personal drawings 
Additional cap 
Business 
Creating Petty Cash fund 
| Petty Cash expenditures 
° Reimbursement of F.C. fund 
o| _Tncreasing P.C. fund 
[Gash raised on mortgage | 
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Payments on mortgage 
Writing down value of assets 


Unused ma & supplies 
returned to Stores 
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d exp. to Oper. Exp. 


rom Suspense A/C 
to Operating accts, 
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4)| CLOSING ENTRIES: 


Contract & Jobbing exp. 


clesed to Pro & Loss 
Contract & Jobbing sales 
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Other expense to 


Setting up new reserves 


Net Profit to Surplus 
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KEDCER ACCT. FORMS 


Form Nol for Asset, Liability, Capitat 
x Profit & hoss Acct. 


NAME. Owner S Pees = 


DESCRIPTION 


DESCRIPTION 


7s 


Charge on 4AIs Side 
all Cash Jaken ocr of 


The business by the 
owner Sram Cash-Sourna/ 


Credit with Pioneg feel 
the business by 


inTo 
The owner 
From Cash-Sournal 


La 


Ace ounTs Fayabie ; 


Name 


COATROL ACCOUNT 


DESCRIPTION 


DESCRIPTION, CREOITS 


Charge al/ paymeorrs 
nade on Afes fer 
malerial ®. Supplies 
/Dtonthly Total Jrom 
(CB) a Yournaf/ 


| fenderaa by vendors 


Credit all Accounss 


a marerial & Supples 
/n monthly Totel From 
Cash- Sournal/ 


___ CONTROL ACCOORT 


DESCRIPTION 


DESCRIPTION 


Charge monthly Fetal 
of Sales Bosak 


Liabilities 
Mortgages 
Credits 
Opening entry: 
Amount ot mortgage at 
books are opened. 
Additional mortgages. 


Charges 


time 
Payments made, reducing amount 
of principal. 


Lease Notes and Bank Loans 
Charges Credits 
Opening entries: 
Amount of lease notes and loans 
outstanding. 
Current entries: 
Additional obligations. 


Current entries: 
Payments on notes and loans, 
exclusive of interest pay- 
ments, 


Accounts Payable 


Charges Credits 
Opening entries: 
Total amount of accounts owed 
at time books are opened. 


Current entries: Current entries: 


Payments made, as per total Monthly total of accounts re- 
of “Payment” column of ceived for payment. 
Accounts Payable in Cash: 

Journal. 
Discount taken for cash. 


Settlement by notes. 


Notes Payable 


Charges Credits 


Opening entry: 
Total amount of notes outstand- 


ing at time books are opened. 


Current entries: Current entries: 


Monthly total of notes paid Monthly total of notes given in 
by bank. settlement of obligations. 
Income 
Contract Sales 

Charges Credits 
This account is closed at the end Contract work completed and 
of tha month to Profit and billed. 
Loss. 
Jobbing Sales 
Charges Credits 
This account is closed out to Jobbing work completed at 
Profit and Loss. billed. . Aeegy ips ay 


Creai7fs rHon thly Tota/ 


Of Paymenss by 
cusfomers 


- 


Merchandise Sales 


Debits Credits 
This account is closed out to Cash Sales. ; : 
Profit and Loss. Merchandise sales billed—monthly 
total. 


Miscellaneous Sales 
: Credits 


Sale of junk. waste, and other 
material not included under mer- 
chandise or contracting. 


Debits 


This account is closed out to 
Profit and Loss. 


Discount and Allowances 
Charges 


Allowances on  customer’s 
counts. 

If the charges exceed the credits, 
the difference is closed out to 
the Debit side of the Profit 


Credits 


ac- Discount taken on purchases. 

If the credits exceed the charges, 
the balance is closed out to the 
Credit side of the Profit and 


and Loss, monthly. Loss account. 
Expenditure 
General Haupense 
Charges Credits 
All. purchases of office supplies, Refunds on payments. 


printing, advertising. 
Office salaries. 
Postage, te’ephone, 
and heat. 
Fees, subscriptions, and dues. 


The balance is closed out to Profit 


rent, light and Loss monthly. 


Retail Store Hupense 


Charges Credits 
Salary of sales clerk. i 
Maintenance and repair of store ; 
fixtures and equipment. Closed out to Profit and Loss, 
Retail store advertising. monthly. \ 
Contracting Hapense + 
Charges Credits 4 
Labor Payroll. 
Material and supplies used on Material and supplies returned 
contracts. to shop unused. ; 
Direct expense ~— car fares, Balance closed out to Profit and 
truck, ete. and Loss, monthly. : 
{ 
Jobbing Hapense ; 
Charges Credits ; 
Labor Payroll. Closed out to Profit and Loss, 
Material and supplies used on monthly. 


jobs. 
Car fares, etc. 
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Ceneral Expense Account 


1] 


Control Account 


OR, 


REAT LIGHT 
ANO HEAT 


DESCRIPTION 


OFFICE 
EXPENSE 


oR. 
OFEICE: 
SALARIES 
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LEOCaAER FORM 2B 


Contracting x Sobbing £ xpense lecoen rt 
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oR 


DESCRIPTIAN v LABOR 


DATE 


Office Equipment 


Charges Credits 


Opening entry: 
Value of office equipment at 
time books are opened. 
Current entries: 
Additional equipment purchased. 
Note—This account includes 
desks, typewriter, adding ma- 
chine, filing cabinet, ete. 


Current entries: 
Sale of equipment. 


Store Equipment 


Charges Credits 


Opening entry: ; 
Value of store fixtures, shelv- 
ing, wallpaper easels, etc. 
Current entries: 
Additional purchases. 


Current entries: 
Sale of fixtures, etc. 


Material and Supplies in Shop 


(Merchandise ) 
Charges Credits 
Opening entry: 
Value of material and sup- 
plies in stock. 


Current entries: Current entries: 


Additional purchases of ma- Monthly sales from “Store’’ in- 
terial and supplies—paints, come column in Cash-Journal. 
varnishes, wallpaper, Monthly total of material 


requisitions for contracting 
and jobbing work. 


Bank Cash 


brushes, dyes, enamels, etc., 
etc. 


Charges Credits 


Opening entry: : 
Cash in bank at time books 
are opened. 


Current entries: 
Deposits of cash—monthly to- 


Current entries: 
Total of checks issued, as_ per 


tal from “Receipts” column “Checks” column of Cash 
of Cash Account in Cash- Account in Cash Journal. 
Journal. 
Petty Cash Account 
Charges Credits 


Opening entry: 

Amount of petty cash fund. 
Current entries: 

Increases to fund. 


Current entries: 
Reducing fund; 
—refunding amount of 
eash fund. 
Note—This account is a fund account only, and reflects only addi- 
tions to, or reduction of the amount set aside as a small fund out 
of which to make petty disbursement. 


or closing out 
petty 


PATERIAL 


| DR. OR 
Misc 
EXPENSE 


DR 
SUB -CONTRACT 


Accounts 
Charges 


Opening entry: 
Total amount of customer’s ac- 
counts owing at the time 
books are opened, 


Current entries: 
Monthly total of bills rendered 
to customers. 


Receivable 


Credits 


Current Entries: 


Payments made by customers. 
Allowances to customers on 
bills rendered. Settlement by 
notes, 


Notes Receivable 


Charges 


Opening entry: 
Total amounts of Notes owed 
by customers. 


Current entries: 
Notes accepted in settlement of 


Credits 


Current entry: 
Payments made on notes. 


customers’ account. 
Capital Accounts 
Owner’s Capital 
Charges Credits 
Current entries: 
Opening entry: j 

Amount of cash invested in the. 
business. 

Additional cash investment. 

Reserve for Depreciation 
Charges " Credits 
Opening entry: 

Amount set aside from Surplus 
to take care of depreciation 
of equipment for one year. | 

With equipment sales, or dis- Annual entries thereafter during 
earded value. life of equipment. 
Surplus 
Charades Credits 
Opening entry: 
With net difference between As- 
Current entries: sets, and Liabilities and Re- 
With net annual loss. Cash serves. . 
withdrawn by owner other Current entries: 
With net profits, annually. 


than salary. 
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Suspense Account 
Charges 
Insurance, taxes and other 
charges covering periods long- 
er than one month. 


Credits 
Monthly proportion of expense to 
be charged to General Expense. 


' Profit and Loss 
Charged 


Credits 
Contracting and Jobbing Ex- Contract and Job Sales. 
pense. 
Retail Store Expense. Merchandise Sales. 


GROSS PROFIT. 


GROSS PROFIT. 
Miscellaneous Sales and Income. 


NET PROFIT. 


General Expense. 


NET PROFIT. 
if has already been explained that some of these accounts 
will need to be split up, as in the case of general ex- 
pense, but the entries are exactly the same for each sep- 
arate account. Later on in the series we will go over this 
ground again, using actual bookkeeping transactions, but it 
is necessary that the reader get a clear idea of the theory 
of double entry bookkeeping, and by a careful study of 
the accounts given above this will not be difficult. By 
comparing with the chart “A” he will be able to follow 


DROP of water in the ocean rises above its fellows 
A only by being on the crest of a wave. It is borne 

to its elevation above the common level by the 
numberless other drops under it, rising also. The height 
to which the crest rises depends upon the number of drops 
rising below it. The manner in which the drop of water 
rises and the way a man attains a position of eminence 
in life is in most cases similar. 

The more men he gives a chance to rise under him the 
higher the head of an organization goes. An organization 
becomes a big organization in proportion to the facilities 
it offers for men to rise within it. A capital example 
of this truth is J.-C, Penney and the Penney Stores. He 
started as a farm boy, became a storekeeper, succeeded, and 
chose his best clerk to open another store in a neighbor- 
ing town. When it was on its feet, he picked the brightest 
clerk from its employees to start another store in another 
town. Gradually the organization grew, choosing from 
among its employees those who showed the most initiative 
and capacity to take charge of the ne wstores. Now the 
J. C. Penney Company, with headquarters in New York, 
operates between six and seven hundred stores in the United 
States. Every one of the heads of these stores began as 
a clerk and worked his way up. Penney helped good men 
rise. Starting as a poor boy he rose to fortune and in- 
fluence by building around him a group of trustworthy, 
tried men. He took them with him and was carried high 
on the wave. 

Recently a man by the name of H. A. Metz offered a 
prize of one hundred thousand dollars to the man who 
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Rising With the Wave 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


CR 


SALES 


each transaction, first to the account in which it is charged, 
and then to the account in which it is credited. Let me re- 
peat, however, that this is all done mentally at the time 
the entry is made in the Cash-Journal, for it is then that 
he must decide which account to charge, and which to credit. 

The reader will note that the closing entries are indicated 
on the chart by means of numbers and arrowed lines; this 
is to show the order in which these entries are made each 
month. Nos. 5 and 6 are annual entries; the others are 
monthly entries. 

While it would be quite possible for anyone to run a set 
of books accurately, but mechanically, by simply following 
the chart and the information given in this article, this is, 
of course, bad practice. Every master-painter should thor- 
oughly understand why he does certain things. To do this, 
the reader is referred to Part III of this series in which 
the rule for debiting and crediting is given, and which ex- 
plains why one account is charged and the other credited. 

The actual work of posting to the ledger month by month 
should not entail more than a couple of hours at the most. 
The next step after this is to take off a trial balance, and 
we will take this up in the next article of this series. 


finds a method of making synthetic opium. But scientists 


shook their heads. Such discoveries are not made suddenly — 


under the stimulus of financial reward. They come as- 


the culmination of a growing wave and if the time is not 
ripe all the money in the world cannot produce them. 
Scientific men more clearly than any other group are de- 
pendent upon the many other men whose work forms the 
bulk of the wave upon which they are carried to success. 
They are borne aloft on the ideas, investigations and small 
discoveries of the many nameless ones who preceded hem. 

George Washington was one of the richest, 2s well as 
the most powerful and famous Americans of his day. Yet 
the false teeth he wore during his presidency were crude, 
uncomfortable prototypes. Any poor clerk can purchase 
better today. But at that time no amount of money, power 
or reputation could have obtained better because they were 
not available. It required the cumulative knowledge of a 
myriad experimenters to form the wave upon which the 
modern art of dentisty has risen. 

A man may invent a revolutionary radio improvement 
and be hailed as a genius. If the countless experimenters 
in the field of wireless telegraphy had not formed the great 
body of the wave there would have been no radio to improve. 

Consciously or unconsciously the great majority of out- 
standing successes have risen to their place of eminence 
on the wave formed by the rising of other men. 

One of the greatest delusions is that individual advance- 


ment is made by keeping others down and not helping them 


to advance. 
Copyright, 1925, by Dr. Frank Crane. 
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S OF PERIOD DECORATION , 


eee of photographs showing interior decorations of various periods, with their adaptation to mod- 
ern thought, are herewith reproduced by The Painters Magazine, through the courtesy of the Murphy 
Varnish Company. These illustrations appeared in an attractive and highly instructive brochure issued by 
this company, which has had a wide circulation among architects, schools of art and decoration. This book- 
let, with its illustrations, are copyrighted by the Murphy Varnish Company. These illustrations show examples 
of the Italian Renaissance period, the Elizabethan interiors, the Jacobean and Stuart, the William and Mary 
period, Queen Anne, the Adam brothers, the French period of the Eighteenth century, and the American 
Colonial period. They will be studied and enjoyed by the decorator, who will find in them an inspiration. 
The text, or descriptive matter, is quoted directly from the brochure. 


DINING ROOM IN THE VILLA-PALMIERI, FLORENCE, 
ITALY. 


HE Italian interior is first char- 
acterized by spaciousness and 
height; these are accentuated 


by the principle of decoration which 
restricts ornament to a few focal 
points that are strongly emphasized in 


contrast to the neutral background. 


Plaster of moderately rough texture 
and in tones of gray, tan, brown or 
polychrome effect, achieved by stip- 


pling, ordinarily provides the largest 


o* fe See < 


appear 


proportion of the background. It 
covers the full height of the wall from 
a narrow base of wood or material 
to match the floor. Against this the 
doors, generally of walnut in two 
leaves and richly finished in varnish, 
in excellent contrast. The 
trim is usually of simple mouldings of 
plaster or wood painted to match the 


plaster; occasionally another note of 


LIVING ROOM IN RESIDENCE OF CHARLES BURRALL 


PIKE, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


The Italian Renaissance 


richness is added by marbleizing the 
door trim and the base, and some- 
times by incorporating an arched over- 
door containing a head in bas-relief ; 
in general, however, the Italian feel- 
ing is best indicated when rectilinear 
lines dominate the interior, although in 
small rooms a plaster vault is effec- 
tive. 

The fireplace is always the point 
of greatest dominance; the mantel 
should be of stone, marble, or one of 
the fine cement reproductions of old 
mantels that are made today. 

The opening should be wide and 
high, and whether a hood or flat chim- 
ney brest is used will depend on the 
size of the room; the mantel itself 
should always be placed flat against 
the wall; there should be no project- 
ing breast. 


Windows should preferably be of 
the casement type and set within deep 
inside reveals which should have the 
room plaster continued into them with 
an inconspicuous moulding at the 
junction of the frame. The sills might 
well be of tile, and an opportunity to 
incorporate some characteristic iron 
grille work is presented in the cover- 
ing of the radiators, which should be 
concealed in the window reveals be- 
low the sills. 

The Italian room appears best with 
only slight furnishing; the floor, 
therefore, is an important element, 
and it demands architectural considera- 
tion. Oak, either in wide boards or 
simple parquetry with a rich surface, 
or terrazzo, tile or some of the mod- 
ern materials imitating them -in pat- 
tern offer a wide choice. 


GREAT HALL IN A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


HE great halls of Tudor and 
Elizabethan times offer excel- 
lent precedent for the dec- 

oration of large, lofty rooms in which 
impressiveness and comfort are both 
desired. In order to preserve satis- 
factory proportions, the height of ap- 
proximately two stories demands a 
large floor area, easily 20 by 35 feet, 
and preferably more. The architec- 
tural features generally include a bal- 
cony and screen at one end in which 
a staircase is frequently contrived, the 
fireplace, quite often in an alcove, and 
at least one large mullioned window 
with two ore more tiers of casements. 


ELIZABETHAN 


DETAIL, 
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The Elizabethan Period 


The room is open at the top to the 
roof timbers, and the spaces between 
are filled with rough-textured plaster. 
Plain wood paneling in small rec- 
tangles with moulded stiles and bev- 
eled rails covers the lower half of the 
walls. In old rooms the fields of the 
panels are often decorated with linen- 
fold carving; this is sometimes used 
only in the top tier of panels or on 
the doors where its effect will count 
most. The upper part of the walls is 
covered with rough plaster between 
half-timber work to balance in color 
the roof. This same type of paneling 
is frequently used in rooms of lower 
height. with a rough plastered ceiling 
on which early English parge work in 
geometrical or natural bird and flower 
forms is used. 


The chimneypiece should be given 
special emphasis; it is usually of 
stone or wood carved in elaborate fash- 
ion, frequently with human figures 
and intricate high relief ornament 
in the curious blending of Renaissance 
and Flemish motifs peculiar ,to the 
time. Occasionally the fireplace is 
arranged in an alcove beneath a bal- 
cony, and in such a position a mould- 
ed stone surrounded with a parge 
work over-mantel finishing against the 
ceiling may be used to advantage. 


The casements should be of metail 
is possible, leaded in small diamond 
or lozenge shaped panes and set with- 
in stone mullions. Stained glass in- 


LIVING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF ALLAN S. LEHMAN, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


sets help give the semi-ecclesiastical 
feeling that fits these rooms so well. 
Occasionally a window treatment 
takes the form of a large, deep bay, 
and the Elizabethan effect is enhanced 
if the floor of the bay is a step above 
that of the room. 

Floors in original rooms were gen- 
erally of stone or slate; wide oak 
boards, frequently with wide joints 
filled with a mastic compound, are 
more suitable today unless a literal 
rendering is to be made, in which case 
some of the wall paneling is omitted 
to show the stone .or brick of the 
structural walls to agree in character 
with the floor and to create harmony. 


ao 
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HE general character of 
T Elizabethan decoration is 
retained in wall panel- 
ing in Jacobean and_= early 
Stuart times, but it is marked 
by more delicate and more 
truly Renaissance ornament. The 
paneling now makes use of flush 
mouldings, which are applied to 
form many pleasing and often 
intricate geometrical patterns. 
The arch motif. is also common 
and frequently is employed as 
the decoration of the top tier of 
panels and for those in the over- 
mantel. The walls are divided 
into sections by splender pilasters 
ornamented with the typical 
strapwork carving of the pe- 
riod. 

Jacobean and Stuart rooms 
have comparatively low, flat ceil- 
ings that are beautifully orna- 
mented in plaster, either in a low 
relief, all - over, geometrical 
strapwork pattern or in the freer 
parge work showing natural 
flower and bird forms. The wall 
paneling frequently extends to 
three-quarters of the room 
height, where it is capped with a 
carved Renaissance frieze and 
thin cornice, above which is plas- 
ter parge work in varying de- 
grees of ornamentation. 

Casements arranged in small 
groups and with wide reveals in- 
side are typical; their heads 
should be close to the ceiling. 
Doors either arched or low point- 
ed are paneled siinilarly to the 
walls and set within carved pilas- 
ter frames. Floors are of wide 
oak boards or of simple 
parquetry patterns finished 
with a rich, glossy surface. 
The oak paneled walls are 
generally dark with a_ rich 
varnish finish either dull or 
glossed, although in some of the 
later Stuart rooms, where a spe- 
cial point is made of the con- 
trast with the highly ornamental 
walnut furniture, the oak walls 
are light and grayed in tone with a 
thin rubbed varnish surface. 

Fireplaces have moulded stone sur- 
rounds, frequently with a Tudor arch 
opening, which is wider than it is 
high. The room paneling may con- 
tinue across the breast, which should 
not project into the room, or an over- 
mantel may be arranged of more 
elaborate panels, separated and framed 
by small strapwork pilasters and cor- 
nice. 

Lighting fixtures may be depended 
on to lend period character. The pol- 
ished brass Dutch chandeliers and the 
arge silver wall sconces with branch- 
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Jacobean and Stuart 
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TYPICAL JACOBEAN CARVING ON DOORS AND MANTEL, IN NEW YORK CITY 


APARTMENT. 


STUART DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE AT ARMONK, N. Y. 


ing arms for candle lights are par- 
ticularly beautiful in contrast with the 
dark oak paneling. 

Tapestries supply the major wall 
decoration, though large squares of 
zig-zag needlework of the period are 
very effective. Window hangings 
may be of full colored damasks or 
gaily colored printed linen hung from 
shaped valances. The sheen and dark 
tone of wall panels, the beauty of 
carved and turned furniture, contrast- 
ed with the bright colors of needle- 
work, damask and linen and the glint 
of polished silver sconces make an en- 
semble of great richness. 


The Baroque influence from the 
Continent was at work, and it is re- 
sponsible for what many consider the 
finest type of English chair ever de- 
signed—the Stuart. For these chairs 
walnut was principally used; they are 
characterized by either spiral twist 
frames or legs and arms of Baroque 
scrolls with pierced carved stretchers 
and top rails. The seats and backs, 
which are usually high and narrow, 
are filled with insets of cane or vel- 
vet. The walnut is usually a nut 
brown shade with a transparent var- 
nish finish, the high parts of the carv- 
ing showing a lighter color. 
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AK remains the material for 
QO wall paneling, the panels no 
longer the traditional small 
rectangles, but large areas extending 
from wainscot to ceiling and framed 
with bold bolection mouldings, the 


fields of the panels themselves bev- 
eled and projecting beyond the mould- 
ings. The paneling takes on a bold 
scale, and other parts of the room are 
designed to accord with it. The full 
classic order is used, generally. with 
the Corinthian capital. More fre- 
quently, however, the pilasters are 
omitted and the paneling so devised 
with narrow and wide panels as to 
give the effect of pilasters on the wall. 
The narrow pilaster panels usually 
have plain mouldings, while the large 
panels have the great outside swell 
of their mouldings carved in leaf 
forms. The junction between ceiling 
and walls was frequently a cove ex- 
ecuted in oak and carved with a bold 
leaf pattern. 

The rooms were large and high with 
ceilings of white plaster richly orna- 
mented in high relief. The ornament 
of the ceiling was now designed as a 
single unit, large decorated ribs of 
fruit and flowers outlining a central 
oval or other shape, with the triangular 
corner spaces variously treated to tie 
the design in with the room’s side 
walls. 

The fireplace is generally framed 
with a large stone or marble bolection 
moulding, with no mantel shelf above 
it. The over-mantel, which is on the 
same plane as the room wall, is marked 
with a single large panel and dec- 
orated with a carved swag in the man- 
ner of Grinling Gibbon, ‘The center 
is generally arranged for a portrait. 


Windows are double-hung, with the 
vertical dimension emphasized, and 
glazed with small panes. Their tops 
shoud come well up to the cornice 
line, and they look well when extended 
nearly to the floor. Doors to impor- 
tant rooms should be arranged in two 
folds, and heightened architectural 
character is had when the wall thick- 
ness is sufficient for them to be re- 
ceived by the reveal. They have gen- 
erally three panels to each door, the 
middle panel being the largest. 

Many of the original rooms had 
their oak walls left in a natural state, 
and they have toned to a beautiful 
color. Today they are best toned with 
stain and finished with a thin varnish 
rubbed to a dull surface. Pone or other 
less expensive wood is also used, and 
the walls enameled and glazed in a 
mellow shade of green. Oak par- 
quetry is used for floors, frequently 
inlaid with contrasting woods. 


Bookcases, . china cabinets, secre- 
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taries and other high wall pieces were 
likewise evolved in this period; they 
are all supported on low stands with 
either turned, spiral twist, or bold 
Baroque curved legs connected with 
stretchers, and their tops are fre- 
quently double-arched, around them 
being bent at the outer edges wide, 
flat mouldings of several members. 
The walnut of these wall pieces is a 
rich nut brown shade with a dull var- 
nish finish. 

The Baroque tendencies of Stuart 
days hold over and are particularly 
beautiful in the stools and high back- 
ed upholstered chairs of the William 
and Mary era. The beginning of the 
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WILLIAM AND MARY DINING ROOM, GIBBS RESIDENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgian wing chair is noted in some 
of the upholstered chairs of the pe- 
riod, those with the upholstered widely 
curving arm having particular ele- 
gance. | 

The fabrics of the period are large 
in scale and of full, rich colors. 
Tapestries are appropriate for wall 
hangings, and damask hung from 
shaped valances for window hangings. 
Needlework is the material in great- 
est favor for upholstery, and in mod- 
ern rooms. occasional stuffed pieces 
with gay linen covers prevent any ap- 
pearance of formality. 

Decorative accessories further in- 
dicate foreign influence. 


PAINT AND WALL PAFER DEALER 


ADAM RECEPTION ROOM, LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON. 


HE Adam brothers were responsible for a revived 
appreciation of the classic forms of Greece and Kome, 
and they furthermore saw classic precedent in a dif- 

ferent light than their predecessors of early Renaissance 
days. They were interested by the light decorative forms 
of the stucco dura vaults and ceilings of Roman tombs and 
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QUEEN ANNE DINING ROOM, HOUSE ON PARK 
AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ADAM DRAWING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF C. N. MAC- 
NEILL, NEW YORK CITY. 


remains of villas, and they adapted this precedent to a 
distinctly domestic style of great beauty and delicacy. 

Plaster is the material in which they !argely worked. 
The walls were divided into large panels formed with 
plaster mouldings that were grooved and reeded at right 
angles to give them lightness. The fields of panels were 
ornamented with flowing arabesque designs in plaster of 
low relief or else with paintings of classic and decorative 
character, in rectangular, round or octagonal shapes. 

Great attention was given the ceilings; they were like- 
wise executed in low relief plaster ornament, either in an 
all-over geometrical arrangement containing sculptured 
plaques like Roman examples or with great circular, center 
patterns with the most graceful festoons and swags extend- 
ing the pattern to the corners. Decorative paintings were 
also often used. 


Queen Anne 

STRONG domestic feeling pervades the rooms of 
many English houses of Queen Anne’s day. There 
are certain quaint features such as shell-topped, 
and half-circular cupboards, or broken pediments, over 
doors, and prim little coalburning grates framed with 
carved wood mantels that tend to create this feeling. This 
period can likewise be adapted to rooms with comparatively 
low ceiling heights without sacrifice of essential character. 

The material and color of the walls were also helpful in 
creating simple comfort. The early part of the eighteenth 
century saw the economic rise of certain professional and 
trades people, and the refinements of the English home 
were no longer restricted to the enjoyment of the nobility 
and aristocrats. These small town and country houses, 
built in large numbers in Queen Anne’s time, offer a prece- 
dent for modern work that is full of delight. Their walls 
were frequently of pine paneled in large spaces and with 
bold mouldings, similar to those of William and Mary 
rooms, but the fields of the panels were on a plane with 
the rails and stiles. The pine was often left in its natural 
state, to take on a soft yellow-brown color with age. 
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The French of the 18th Century 


show that much has been due to the influence of France. 

Perhaps because the genius of its people has led in 
other directions, England has generally looked across the 
Channel for guidance in everything which involves taste, 
and French forms have been a factor in forming almost 
all the English period styles. 

Not for the first time, therefore, French precedent was 
strong in determining the types used in England during 
the eighteenth century. The wealth which England pos- 
sessed encouraged the planning upon a grand scale of town 
and country houses, and the types which had hitherto suf- 
ficed proved inadequate when Georgian architects ‘were 
called upon to build and furnish for English royalty and 
nobility demanding an appropriate setting for life of a 
luxurious order. In France the monarchy and aristocracy 
were the center of life on a lavishly extravagant scale, and 
what more appropriate as a model for English royalty and 
nobility, possessed of necessary wealth and lacking only 
guidance. j 

In planning interiors the English adapted French forms 
rather than attempted a direct following. Wall paneling, 
for example, did not depart widely from the use of the 
straight lines, the English refusing to follow the graceful 
use of curves and scrolls which renders the paneled walls 
of Louis XIV and XV rooms so charming, but content to 
accept French guidance in the use of paintings or mirrors 
set in the paneling, and in the general proportions of rooms 
and ceiling heights. 

But in furniture the following of French precedent was 
more free. With the advent of the Georgian era the furni- 
ture forms of the Queen Anne period underwent modi- 
fication and lightening. 

Then again, French guidance was responsible for much 
of the refinement which was expressed in accessories of all 
kinds which adds much to the English eighteenth century 
home. The crystal chandeliers and candelabra, so effective 
against paneled walls, were French more frequently than 
Venetian, and the embroidery and needlework, tapestry and 


S show of architecture and decoration in England will 


The American Colonial 
qe mid-eighteenth century type 


in the south and in Pennsyl- 
vania followed auite closely the 
then current Georgian work in Eng- 
land, with high ceilings, large wood 
yaneled doors, heavy cornices, broken 
pediments over doors and mantels, 
In the north the same mode was fol- 
‘lowed, but greatly reduced in scale 
to accord with the lower ceilings. It 
was usual to have only the fireplace 
end of the room paneled in wood, and 
there were frequently pilasters and 
full entablatures here of which only 
the cornice conitnued around the 
room. The base of the walls was 
finished with a wainscot capped at 
window sill height. Inside shutters 
folding into pockets to give the effect 
of splayed paneled window jambs 
were very typical, as were also the 
window seats. 
The wall space above the wainscoz 


was generally covered with paper, 
was 


enameled white or 


tints 
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LOUIS XVI. RESIDENCE, JOSEPH M. CUDAHY, 
LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


metalwork were often French as well—and characteristi- 
cally French was the glow of soft, rich coloring which filled 
and harmonized the entire interior. 

French also is the arrangement of furniture which ob- 
tains in the most successful of rooms and adds much to 
their architectural appearance. 


MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TYPE DINING ROOM, FAR HILLS, IN; GJ 


and many of the beautiful patterns 
used are available today, in monotone 
and polychrome scenic papers, hand- 
blocked papers simulating masonry, 
and the decorative papers of Chinese 
scenes and figures. The woodwork 


generally 
ivory, although there are occasional 
examples existing showing the favorite 
soft green shade of Georgian Eng- 
land. Floors were of the wide native 
pine boards painted in buff, pumpkin 


yellow, blue-gray or dull red, and 
these colors are still used. 

The late Adam phase was reflected 
in later eighteenth century houses, 
particularly those in New England 
designed by Samuel McIntyre, 
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Railway Painters 4th Convention 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the Equipment Painting Section of the American Railway 
Association Held in St. Paul, Minn.—A. E. Green, of Chicago, Elected Chairman 
Select Detroit, Mich., for 1926 


HE fourth annual convention 
of the Equipment Painting 
Section, Mechanical Division, 


American Railway Association, the 
vigorous successor of the former 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ 
Association which after forty-nine 
years of stirring achievement was 
merged into the present organization 
with the view of broadening its range 
of work and giving it an enlarged 
scope of authority, was held at the 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., Sep- 
tember 15, 16 and 17, with an attend- 
ance considerably in excess of 300. 
The registration showed this meeting 
to have been the largest numerically 
of any held since the membership 
elected to function under its present 
name. The Master Car and Locomo- 
tive Painters’ Association was or- 
ganized at Boston, 1870, fifty-five 

years ago, and the only surviving 
“member of the original organization, 
and its second president, * officiating 
at the New York City convention of 
1871, is Warner Bailey, whose ab- 
sence from the St. Paul meeting was 
universally deplored. In recognition 
of Mr. Bailey’s ancient and honor- 
able service with the former organi- 
zation, and to be accepted as a token 
of affection and appreciation, it was 
decided by the members attending the 
St. Paul convention to communicate 
with him the tenth of December next, 
upon the occasion of his ninety-third 
birthday. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the promotion of First Vice Chair- 
man, A. E. Green, to Chairman, a 
well deserved compliment to an able 
and enthusiastic official James Grat- 
ton advanced to the office of First 
Vice Chairman, and F. E. Long was 
inducted into the office of Second 
Vice Chairman. V. R. Hawthorne 
continues his capable work as secre- 
tary. Among the former members of 
the “Old Guard” whose absence, in 
addition to that of Warner Bailey, 
was noted with regret, might be men- 
tioned John F. Gearhart, Charles E. 
Copp, H. M. Butts, A. J. Bruning. 
and C. A. Cook. After an absence 
of several years John T. Hartnagel 
and W. O. Quest were welcomed as 
visitors. 


By M. C. Hillick 


A. E. GREEN 


Chairman of the Equipment Painting 
Section. 


The convention was conducted in 
a most business like manner and usu- 
ally the sessions were prolonged past 
the stated hour for closing in an ef- 
fort to finish each day’s order of 
business. The discussions were ani- 
mated and enthusiastic and _  car- 
ried to an extent that, for the larger 
part, served to develop a definite 
sentiment for or against the subject 
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under discussion. Broadly speaking, 
it proved a meeting devoted strictly 
to the business of car and locomotive 
painting with hard work a factor not 
to be feared, and an effort to get at 
the essential facts of railway paint- 
ing interests predominating. It was 
voted to hold the next annual con- 
vention of the Sectien in Detroit, Sep- 
tember, 1926. The last convention 
held in the metropolis of Michigan 
by the master car and locomotive 
painters occurred September 11, 
1900, with the late D. A. Little, of 
revered memory, presiding. In the 
interval Detroit has grown from a 
thriving lake city of a few hundred 
thousands to a co'losal community of 
more than a million people. 


ae initial session of, the conven- 
tion was called to order prompt- 
ly at 9:30 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
September 15, by Chairman F. W. 
Bowers. Following the invocation by 
a local pastor the meeting listened to 
an eloquent and inspiring address by 
E. F. Flynn, assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Counsel, Great 
Northern Railway. The session was 
then devoted to hearing a report of 
the Committee of Direction. to the 
appointment of miscellaneous com- 
mittees, to the transaction of un- 
finished business, to the handling ot 
new business, report of Committee 
on Nominations, etc. 


In the report of the Committee of 
Direction is an interesting reference 
to the membership of the Section 
which reads as follows: “The Equip- 
ment Painting Section of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association includes 145 
railroads, representing 327 member- 
ships in the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and in addition thereto fifty- 
seven railroads, associate members of 
the American Railway Association. 
These railroads, members and asso- 
ciate members of the American Rail- 
way Association have appointed 278 
representatives in the Equipment 
Painting Section. In addition there 
are 171 affiliated members in the Sec. 
fiom.” 

Another item in the report is to the 
effect that the library of the forme: 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ 
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Association has been transferred to 
the office of the secretary, 431 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, as it 
is catalogued in the proceedings of 
the 1924 meeting held in Chicago, Ill. 
The books in the library are for the 
use of the members and the secretary 
will be glad to lend them to the mem- 
bers at- any time. 

The report of the Committee on 
Shop Construction and Equipment 
proved an interesting document and 
in view of the demonstrated useful- 
ness of the spray method of car paint- 
ing carried a direct prcatical value. 
The report follows: 


T is a well known fact that a modern 
constructed and equipped shop is a 
great help towards economy, efficiency 
and production, which we all recognize 
as a standing axiom. If a shop and its 
equipment are ancient, then economy, 
efficiency and production are crippled to 
some extent. The modern shop of today 
should be built as near fireproof as 
possible and well lighted and ventilated, 
and, if possible, be constructed so that 
the overhead lighting and ventilating (be 
it saw tooth or deck type) face the east 
as the light will be better and the full 
force will strike on sides of cars. Also 
the ventilators will not be subject to the 
severe storms that some parts of our 
country are subject to. The ventilators 
can be constructed so that they can be 
operated from shop floor by revolving 
wheel and screw rod connections. 

The shop should be convenient to car 
shop where cars are built and repaired 
before coming to paint shop. A traverse 
table between the two shops is accept- 
able way for cars to pass from. one 
shop to another. The shop should be 
equipped with tracks that would hold 
three cars on a track and with as many 
tracks as railroad needed to take care of 
its passenger equipment. Plenty of 
room should be allowed between tracks 
so that a suitable and permanent scaf- 
fold could be built for workmen to be 
operated with the foot when lowering 
and balanced with weight so that it can 
be shoved up with one hand. 


The heating is one of the most essen- 
tial requirements of a paint shop and 
should be so arranged (whether it be 
pipes or hot air) on the walls near floor 
and under windows, where heat wil rise 
and distribute itself doing the most 
good. The wash room, for sash, etec., and 
varnish room, stock room, upholstering 
room, with drying room, also lacquer 
room, etc., should be constructed as a 
lean-to or annex to the main shop. 

The varnish room to be equipped with 
the usual sash, door and stop racks. 
These annex rooms to main shop makes 
for time saving of labor in procuring ma- 
terial, etc.; one or more urinals should 
be conveniently placed in different parts 
of shop, saving men’s time. The toilet 
also should be conveniently near shop. 

At last year’s meeting, the subject of 
how must the paint shop be equipped 
to make it practical for the use of paint 
sprays. We understand that our rail- 
roads have not gone very deeply into 
the paint spraying of passenger car 
bodies. We realize the importance of 
this subject and know that many of our 
railroads are using the paint spray for 
various kinds of work. We who have 
used the paint sprayer know of the 
many objectionable features when used 
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inside of shop buildings, the fumes and 
mist that arise from the operation, en- 
dangering the health of operator and 
those who are required to be in the 
immediate locality and of the mist set- 
tling upon other equipment. If sprayer 
is used to any extent the spraying should 
be confined to a certain section of shop 
with booths or screen to protect other 
equipment. This section to be ventilated 
air vacuum, the fumes and mist arising 
being vacuumed to and through venti- 
lators. The spraying of removable and 
small parts are being done by the use 
of different kinds of devices; a great 
deal of thought, time and money have 
been expended by various concerns in 
the manufacture and improvement of this 
paint spraying device. A number of 
railroads have made or are making trial 
applications with paint spraying on loco- 
motives and coaches of lacquers and 
different kinds of finishes. Pyroxylin 
finishes are now produced by a large num- 
ber of manufacturers under many differ- 
ent trade names and about all of these 
materials are made on the general prin- 
ciple of a nitro-cellulose base dissolved 
in various liquids of a highly volatile 
and inflammable nature when used in 
spraying, the fire hazards involved are 
very great and great care should be used 
in equipping the place or building with 
fire protectors, where spraying is done. 

The committee have touched on the 
different points of shop construction and 
equipment without going into a lengthy 
detail. Discussion at the convention will 
no doubt bring out many other good 
things in shop construction and equip- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON SHOP CONSTRUC- 
TION AND EQUIPMENT. 


A. H. F. Phillips, Chairman, Foreman 
Painter, New York, Ontario and Western 
Railway. 

O. S. Minnick, Master Painter, Western 
Maryland Railway. 

C. E. Ream, Foreman Painter, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

J. T. MacLean, Foreman Painter, Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad. 

W. F. James, Foreman Painter, Atlan- 
tic Coast Lines Railroad, 

In the remarks of members anent 
the suggestions made in the report 
there was favorable comment upon 
the recommendations concerning the 
location of the sand-blast apparatus, 
and especially that part of it which 
urged the location to be not less than 
250 feet from the paint shop. Some 
members thought it would have been 
advisable to incorporate a more defi- 
nite outline as to the apparatus and 
whether it. should be incorporated 
under cover, and if so, what type of 
building and cover should house the 
apparatus and the operation of it. It 
was remarked that if the popularity 
of the nitro-cellulose finish in the 
near future extends to passenger car 
work, as it has extended within the 
past year to the finish of automobiles, 
a sandblasting method of removing 
the old finish from cars will take on 
a 100 per cent increase of importance, 
and a real issue created in the equip- 
ment, location and housing of the 
sandblast machinery. 

The report of the Committee on 
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Maintenance and Care of Paint and 
Varnish at Terminals was next re- 
ceived. This report was considered 
comprehensive, on the whole, and 
outlined in a completeness sufficient 
to furnish a working guide of good 
practice for terminal car and locomo- 
tive cleaning. Members evinced a 
lively interest in the concluding par- 
agraph of the report which was head- 
ed “Renovating Lacquer Sprayed 
Cars” and supplied a detailed pro- 
cedure for cleaning the lacquered 
surface after a service period of each 
thirty days. It bore convincing evi- 
dence to the fact that the lacquer 
finish is an illuminating reality, that 
it is evidently here to stay, and that 
it is to be largely reckoned with along 
unmistakably practical lines in the 
future. The hesitancy which’ last 
year marked the acceptance of the 
practice of using oxalic acid for clean- 
ing the outside of passenger equip- 
ment cars appeared to be absent this 
year when in the committee’s report 
it was recommended as the cleaning 
medium to be used every thirty days 
for cleaning first-class cars in main 
line service. No detrimental results 
were pictured in connection with the 
practice and it seemed to be a settled 
conviction on the part of a majority 
of the members that, after all, an 
oxalic acid cleaner long since had its 
fangs pulled, if, indeed, it ever had 
any. 

That portion of the report which 
described a method of terminal paint- 
ing, received, as it deserved, an em- 
phatic approval as being a practice 
substantial in the measure of its con- 
tribution to the upkeep of the cars 
and to the prolongation of their road 
service between shopping periods. 
The recommended practice of paint- 
ing passenger engines every nine 
months, freight engines every twelve 
months, and switch engines every 
fifteen months, has an appeal con- 
vincing to practically all locomotive 
painters endowed with a _ proud ° 
thought for his craft. And we sus- 
pect from the exchange of remarks 
among the locomotive painters present 
at the St. Paul meeting that ninety- 
five per cent of them are inclined to 
favor a more frequent painting than 
that provided in the report rendered ; 
or a less frequent but better painting 
method. The day of better engine 
appearance is fast being recognized, 
as urged by a member present to hear 
the report, locomotive efficiency is 
not always spelled by good stokers 
and brilliantly burnished coal and 
drivers defiant to the elements; a fine 
finish, devoid as it may be of the old 
time picturesque decorations, is, after 
all, a powerful advertisement of loco- 
motivel supremacy and the prestige 
and reputation of a great owning and 
operating corporation. 
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Second Day’s Session 
HE second day’s proceedings in- 


cluded a report of Committee 
No. 1, composed of the following 
members: James Gratton (Chairman), 
General Foreman Painter, Buff. 
Rochester & Pitts.; John McDowell, 
Foreman Painter, C. R.I.&P.R.R.; 
J. W. Gibbons, General Master 
Pei An Ik Wo tt. ROR. By Ej 
Miller, Master Painter, D. L. & W. 
R. R.; Marceau Thierry, Foreman, 
mont onop, N. & W..R. R.; L.. B. 
Jensen, General Foreman, Passenger 
Pee. ote Po R- R: Thos. 
M. Davies, Foreman Painter, South- 
ern Pac. Co.; F. B. Davenport, Fore- 
man Painter, Penn. R. R. System. 

This report proved a most ex- 
haustive treatise on painting mediums 
and materials but the deductions to 
be reached in connection with the tab- 
ulated account of film tests and mate- 
rial tests necessarily must span a 
series of years in the outreach of ob- 
servation involved, and therefore ow- 
ing to the limits of space accorded this 
report we shall direct our attention to 
such extracts as promise to elicit for 
the present, at least, a broad general 
interest and study. In reference to 
substitutes for shellac the committee 
speaks thusly : 

The committee has tested several sub- 
stitutes for shellac and has not yet found 
one that compares favorably for all pur- 
poses and all classes of work. Shellac is 
used for so many different purposes— 
that one grade of material that will meet 
all requirements is an advantage. 

Spirit lacquer is a spirit varnish in- 
tended to do the work of shellac for first 
coating, sealing and priming purposes. 
It is made of fossil gum and high proof 
alcohol. It may be used for brush, spray 
or dip work. It is recommended that this 


material be given special study by next 
year’s committee. 


Of undercoatings for the pyroxlin 
lacquer finish and in elucidating the 
schedule for the complete finish, the 
committee has this to say: 


Your committee to which was referred 
the question of pyroxylin lacquer under- 
coatings, respectfully report that we have 
sought information from every available 
source as to the possibility of getting a 
lacquer system of primers and surfacers 
as under-coatings, either for pyroxal in 
lacquer finishes, on the long oil enamel, 
and varnish system of finishing railroad 
equipment. The information we received 
from the original producers of the 
pyroxalin system was very discouraging, 
but recognizing that if there was any 
merit in the lacquer method, that the 
greatest saving of time required to finish 
a job could be made in extending the 
method to the under-coats, we made fur- 
ther inquiries and learned that one paint 
manufacturing firm was specializing on 
lacquer surfacers. We have tested their 
method on a number of cars with the 
following results as to time: 

First Day—Prime and putty and knife 
in where needed. (If the car has been 
knifed in all over, only one coat of sur- 
face is required, which should be applied 
on the second day. 

Second Day—If the liquid surfacer is 
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First Vice-Chairman, Equipment Painting 
Section. 


required to fill up to a smooth surface 
two or more coats should be applied. 

Third Day—Rub with wet or dry 
sandpaper. 

Fourth Day—Apply one coat enamel 
body color. 

Fifth Day—Letter with gold leaf. 

Sixth Day—First coat wearing body 
varnish, 

Highth Day—Second coat wearing body 
varnish. 

Tenth Day—Car into service. 


This method saves at least four days’ 
time and gives the same general appear- 
ance that the first-class railroads have 
heretofore obtained from the old time 
surfacer system and varnish methods. 

If the pyroxal in lacquer finish was 
applied over the above surfacer system, 
it would mean that on the fourth day 
we would apply three coats of lacquer; 
on the fifth day we would apply gold leaf 
letters and figures. Sixth day—Pencil 
varnish over letters and figures. Eighth 
day—Second coat varnish over letters 
and figures. Tenth day—Car into ser- 
vice. 

You will please note that the lacquer 
finish does not save any time compared 
to the varnish finish, but is handicapped 
by the fact that it is practically an im- 
possibility to apply sufficient varnish 
with a pencil to properly protect the gold 
leaf letters and figures. If a car is let- 
tered and numbered with enamel colors, 
the car can be finished on the sixth day 
and go out on the eighth day. The method 
recommended by most of the firms who 
advocate pyroxalin lacquer finishes is to 
bring a car up as follows: 

First Day—Prime. 

Third Day—Body coat. 

Fourth Day—Putty and knife in. 

Fifth Day—Surfacer coat. 

Sixth Day—Rub with wet or dry sand- 


paper. 
Seventh Day—Three coats pyroxylin 
Lacquer. 
Highth Day—Letter and number with 
gold leaf. 


Ninth Day—Varnish over letters and 
figures. 
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Eleventh Day—vVarnish over letters and 
figures. 
Thirteenth Day—Car into service. 


This saves one day’s time over our 
present methods but does not give equal 
protection to gold leaf letters. There- 
fore, the only object anyone could have 
in using this method is the claim that the 
lacquer finish is practically indestructible 
and is more easily cleaned. These two 
claims are yet to be verified by actual 
experience. On the other hand, the 
Pyroxalin under-coats not only save time 
of car in shop but a smooth surface 
is obtained with less labor, but the du- 
rability of this method is questioned by 
many who have experimented in their 
manufacture. However, we have cars 
with this primer and surfacer on, that 
have been in service for elemen months 
and show no deterioration. 

If the claim made in regard to dura- 
bility and ease with which the lacquer 
finish can be cleaned is substantiated by 
experience, your committee would sug- 
gest that it might be a satisfactory fin- 
ish where enamel lettering colors are 
used. 

Your committee having read the warn- 
ing sent out by the insurance under- 
writers in regard to the use of these 
lacquers wishes to state while we believe 
their warning is overdrawn and they are 
making demands that are not in accord 
with past practice in handling materials 
that are in our opinion more inflam- 
mable than the pyroxalin lacquers, we 
do endorse their recommendation that a 
segregated portion of the shop that is 
equipped with an efficient ventilating 
system be used in their application. 


In reference to thirty-eight test 
panels which have been painted by 
the authority of the Committee No. 1, 
and for the last ten months or more 
exposed to the weather, the report 
supplies these interesting observa- 
tions: 

With the idea of attempting to answer 
the above question a number of paints 
were made up in the Roanoke shops of 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad and 
applied to a series of 36 steel panels 
10 in. by 16 in, by one-sixteenth inches 
thick, 

The subject of protecting steel cars 
from corrosion is becoming more impor- 
tant every day. This is due to a re- 
alization of the necessity of conserving 
our natural resources and the terrific 
expense of corroding steel cars and 
structures of various kinds that have 
to be replaced. 

The only way of preventing steel from 
going back to its original state; i. e. 
oxide of iron or iron ore or rusting out, 
is to protect the steel by an efficient film 
of paint to prevent the access of oxygen, 
sulphur, other gases and water to the 
surface of the steel. The paint film 
should, as far as possible, be a non- 
conductor to prevent any electrical ac- 
tion, such as, electrolysis. The presence 
of oxygen and moisture on steel sets 
up a chemical action which causes the 
oxygen and steel to unite. This action 
decomposes the steel or causes it to rust, 
as it is commonly known. After the rust- 
ing has started it is difficult to stop. This 
chemical action, while retarded is not 
completely checked by painting over the 
rusted parts. wk 

There have always been many opinions 
as to the best paints to use for the 
preservation of metal surfaces and the 
effect of using inert materials, such as. 
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asbestine, calcium carbonate, china clay, 
etc., which have a tendency to cheapen 
the paint mixture, Some say they de- 
stroy their efficiency and others say 
they reinforce and make them more effi- 
cient. 

It was decided to use for the test the 
following pigments: Basic Lead Chro- 
mate; so called American Vermillion, 
Red Lead, Lamp Black, Metallic Brown or 
Iron Oxide and Blue Lead. It was de- 
cided to use an inert extender in differ- 
ent proportions to cheapen the cost of 
the paint mixtures and determine what 
quantities of extender might be used with- 
out reducing the efficiency of the paint. 
The idea was to select an extender that 
would answer for all mixtures. On ac- 
count of its general characteristics and 
structures or form, Asbestine was select- 
ed as the most suitable material for the 
purpose. 

Boiled linseed oil was used as the ve- 
hicle for all mixtures except the Red 
Lead mixtures and one panel painted 
over Red Lead with a paint made up 
with a fair grade of paint reducing oil. 
All mixtures were ground reasonably 
fine except the Red Lead. In every case 
the Red Lead was mixed according to 
the Norfolk and Western Railway stand- 
ard formula, i. e., twenty pounds dry 
Red Lead mixed in two quarts raw lin- 
seed oil to a paste, allowed to stand 
over night, thinned for use with one 
pint of raw linseed oil and one pint tur- 
pentine. This mixture weighs exactly 
twenty-six pounds to the. gallon and 
should be mixed freshly every forty- 
eight hours. 

A description or chemical analysis of 
material used is attached hereto. No 
dryer was used in any case. All pro- 
portions of extender was calculated by 
volume. The exact amount by weight of 
vehicle and pigment in every mixture 
will be furnished to any one interested 
in these details. All panels were sand- 
blasted and received three coats. 

The cost of these paints would vary 
from approximately $.80 to $3.50 a gallon. 


In considering the committee’s de- 
scription of bringing up the surface 
and finishing with lacquer not a few 
members expressed surprise — that 
eleven days should he required to 
develop what we have been wont to 
understand as a radically quick finish, 
the car being cut into service on the 
thirteenth day. A flash of irony un- 
consciously pervades the situation at 
this point through the record of the 
modern method of finishing the out- 
side of the steel passenger car in 
eight days and cutting into service on 
the tenth day, as outlined by the com- 
mittee. The former method of re- 
moving the old finish and fetching up 
the new required from sixteen to 
eighteen days, which illustrates forc- 
ibly the distance we have come dur- 
ing the past few years under a new 
dispensation of exterior car finish. 
The widespread supposition that the 
witro-cellulos finish would enable the 
master car painter to get his equip- 
ment, so far as the outside of the car 
is concerned, into service in from 
three to five days seems to have dis- 
sipated under the actual logic of 
marching events. If the railway man- 
agements have nourished the expect- 
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ation that through sonie magic of the 
laboratory the pyroxylin enamel is 
endowed with a super-property for 
rounding out a finish practically non- 
destructive, and beyond the weakness 
of ever wearing out, in a three or 
five day period of applied processes 
it has been made plain in the order 
of practical demonstrations that the 
entertained expectation is without a 
leg to stand on, for the present, at 
any rate. When it is possible to ob- 
tain sheet steel of a uniformly per- 
fect smoothness and levelness for the 
exterior of the steel car body, so that 
the work of creating the under-surface 
can be reduced to, sav, the bare ap- 
plication of a couple of pyroxylin 
undercoats, both sprayed within a 
working day of eight hours, then we 
shall have the possibility of a lacquer 
finish under the terms of a three or 
four day’s schedule; markedly so in 
the event of using a lettering and 
striping enamel in substitution for 
gold leaf. 

However, the hopes of all con- 
cerned appears for this time to be 


centered in the indestructible nature: 


of the lacquer finish rather than in 
any notable time period saved. And, 
for that matter, as Master Painter J. 
W. Gibbons pertinently indicated dur- 
ing the discussion of the new finish, 
why should so much stress be laid 
upon .the advantage of finishing the 
outside of the steel coach in an ex- 
ceedingly limited time period and then 
be compelled to wait several days for 
the conclusion of the interior finish- 
ing processes? Where is the advan- 
tage on this ‘apparent and decisive in- 
equality of finishing periods, as dis- 
tinguished between the outside and 
the inside of the car? But it was 
plain from the talks of various mem- 
bers that the central idea in the lac- 
quer finish project lies in the super- 
lative wearing and service yielding 
quality of the material. 

Master Painter B. E. Miller, of the 
Lackawanna, stated that he had one 
or two coaches finished in lacquer 
now in service under observation. 
Master Painter D. C. Sherwood, of 
the New York Central, is closely not- 
ing the wearing features of the new 
finish, as is W. G. Hoffman, of the 
Central of New Jersey; J. W. Gib- 
bons, of the Santa Fe; J. B. Shuttle- 
worth, of the Boston and Albany, and 
many others. One member de- 
clared that he had immersed care- 
fully lacquered panels over night in 
a container holding a highly caustic 
solution without noting any detri- 
mental effects resulting from the 
treatment. The ease with which all 
defects in the surface, if not properly 
filled and surfaced prior to the ap- 
plication of the lacquered coats, might 
be seen, was indicated by several 
members engaging in the debate. 
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Such surface defects, it was declared, 
were even exaggerated by the lac- 
quered coats piling up around them. 
The property of the lacquer to set 
instantly upon striking the surface 
when sprayed on, was charged as the 
cause of the surface cavities and in- 
equalities growing deeper and more 
pronounced under successive coats of 
the pyroxylin enamel. The material, 
in fact, makes the cavity deeper, ow- 
ing to its inability to fill up anything 
that the under-surface coats have not 
been made to do. The necessity was 
emphasized by different speakers of 
providing an absolutely smooth and 
level surface if one were to have a 
lacquer finish agreeable to look at. 
Producing the under-surface immedi- 
ately preceding the lacquer coats en- 
tirely free from moisture or greasy 
effects was dwelt upon as one of the 
indispensible essentials to success. 
Indeed, it was urged that all coats 
combined in the lacquer finish, from 
first to last, should be moisture, acid, 
grease, gas, etc., free. A sweaty palm 
of the hand is equal to producing a 
peeling and damaged lacquer film, if 
caressed over the surface in advance 
of the lacquer application. As one 
member put it, to have a perfect lac- 
quer finish one must have a perfect 
under-surface to receive it. The de- 
bated problem of the lacquer finish 
covered a generous Jatitude of ex- 
pression on the part of a surprisingly 
alert and deft minded membership. 
present and was concluded by the sug- 
gestion of J. W. Gibbons, sustained 
by the sentiment of the convention, 
that the Section was not prepared, at 
this stage of development in the py- 
roxylin enamel finish, to make any 
definite recommendation concerning 
its qualities as a railway equipment 
painting and finishing material. 
The reading of an individual paper 
prepared by W. O. Quest, past presi- 
dent of the Master Car and Locomo- 
tive Painters’ Association, entitled: 
“Ts the Idea and Practice of Testing 
Paint Stock Formula by the Removed 
Film a Useless Innovation?” was lis- 
tened to attentively. This paper, 
somewhat historical. fleetingly remi- 
niscent, and delightfully touched off 
with an expert resort to analytical 
resources, and couched in the author’s 
affluent speech, is invested with a les- 
son in research work of value to 
craftsmen of this era who would at- 
tain to the deeper things of their call- 
ing. 
The Third Day 
HE third day brought the report 
of the Committee No. 2—Stand- 
ards—Car and Locomotive. The re- 
port provoked a smart range of con- 
sideration indulged in by a consider- 
able proportion af the membership. 
Prevention of peeling of paint from 
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galvanized iron roofs is a live topic 
and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on this issue were of lively 
concern. One member said that he 
applied a free coat of oxalic acid to 
the iron and left it to dry. Then, 
without further cleaning the selected 
paint, any good roof paint of an elas- 
tic quality is applied. Of special in- 
terest to all present was the recom- 
mendation on the subject of what is 
the most economic and practical mate- 
rial for passenger car headlinings? 
The material suggested, if properly 
applied, should certainly serve to dis- 
pel no small amount of uncertainty in 
the mind of the master painter during 
the co'd months when the thin steel 
sheet headlining suffers enormously 
at times from the effects of frosty 
conditions with the consequent peel- 
ing of the finish from the shifty and 
treacherous surface when saturated 
with its icy accumulations and sub- 
ject to contraction and expansion of 
a not infrequently violent nature as 
the car may be shifted from heat to 
cold. This seemed to be the con- 


sensus of opinion as expressed in: 


some quarters about the convention. 
At any rate, the steel sheet headlining 
isn’t a strong favorite among master 
painters located in the northern sec- 
tion of the country where extremes of 
temperature prevail for not less than 
three or four months of the year. In 
its recommendations covering the 
subject of painting passenger and 
freight locomotive cabs, domes and 
tenders, and particularly those devoted 
to the use of a black primer and sur- 
facer as a supporting ground for the 
black locomotive finish, it was felt by 
many of the members, as indicated 
by the drift of their remarks, that 
the committee had made a fine stride 
forward. As a matter of fact, this 
particular committee of an unusually 
strong personnel performed an ex- 
ceptionally good service, and in small 
compass and in terse language made 
an illuminating report in compact 
form. For several years it has been 
evident that the foreman locomotive 
painters were inclined to believe their 
department of work failed to have 
that measure of importance in the 
estimation of railway managements 
that it deserved. This report and its 
embodied recommendations is a di- 
rect refutation of the existence of 
any such conceivable attitude of mind 
on the part of railway managers. 
Messrs. Lehnen, Voerge, Green, 
Sherwood, Johnson and Long have 
‘helped to give the Locomotive painters 
a new view of the day’s horizon. 
The report of Committee No. 5— 
Painting of freight car equipment 
with special reference to preservation 
and conservation of material in 
equipment was invested with numer- 
ous strongly practical suggestions as 
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one might expect from the member- 
ship, which, with the report, is here 
given: 


T is the opinion of your committee, 
that the railroads do not take into 
consideration the importance of painting 
for the preservation and conservation of 
material in freight equipment. On most 
railroads, this equipment receives the 
maximum abuse with the least possible 
repairs—in other words, it is kept 'con- 
stantly on the job ag long as it will run, 
or until it is wrecked, and often is re- 
paired at an outside point, patched up 
and put into service again. The con- 
sequence of this practice is that freight 
equipment rarely receives painting under 
six to ten years. 

The question naturally arises—is this 
economy? From a painter’s standpoint, 
it is not; but from the management’s, 
it may be, as evidently they have con- 
sidered these problems from every angle, 
while we, as painters, consider it from 
only one—that is, we know when a car 
needs to be painted, it is economy to 
paint it. Therefore, the committee feels 
it is most necessary that equipment 
should be painted properly when first 
sent out from the shop new. 

A great majority of the new steel 
equipment is not being sand blasted be- 
fore painting causing the paint to peel 
in a short time. This committee con- 
siders it most important to sand blast 
equipment, whether new or old, before 
painting; then prime with an approved 
standard metal protector. A primer made 
of chromate of lead has been found to 
be very druable. 

For open top cars, this can be followed 
with two coats of carbon black. 

On steel box cars, after sand blasting 
and priming, apply two coats of oxide of 
iron, thin to a brushing or spraying con- 
sistency with two-thirds boiled linseed 
oil, and one-third thinning oil. 

All steel underframes should be sand 
blasted and coated with a good metal 
primer, followed with at least one coat 
of standard body color. 
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We do not consider it necessary to 
paint trucks other than when new. 

The steel or galvanized iron roofs, 
after being sand blasted, should be 
primed with the same material as the 
body, followed by two coats of railroad 
company standard roof paint. 

All stenciling should be done with 
white lead in oil, thinned to stenciling 
consistency, with boiled linseed oil. 

On new box cars, the interior of all 
steel plates, posts, braces, etc., should be 
painted with a good metal protector and 
one coat of oxide of iron applied. 

On all new cars where metal overlaps, 
or is joined, a good heavy red lead, or 
satisfactory metal protective paint should 
be applied. 


For new wooden equipment, we rec- 
ommend the following: 

All steel underframes should receive 
the same treatment as for the steel cars. 

The outside of sheathing, and all sides 
of roof boards and saddles, should be 
primed with oxide of iron and boiled 
linseed oil before being applied to the 
car, after which two coats of oxide of 
iron should be applied, thinned to a 
brushing or spraying consistency with 
two-thirds boiled linseed oil and one- 
third thinning oil. . 

Roofs, if wood, should receive same 
treatment as body of car. If metal, same 
treatment as on steel equipment. 

All stenciling to be done with white 
lead in oil, thinned to stencilling con- 
sistency with boiled linseed oil. 

In the maintenance of old equipment, 
all new work should receive three coats 
and old work two coats of oxide of iron. 

On old equipment, underframes should 
receive one coat of standard body color. 

Roofs should receive two coats of rail- 
road standard roof paint. 

Owing to the necessity of getting this 
equipment into service with dispatch, we 
recommend that all painting be done by 
the sprayer method. 

While climatic conditions on certain 
railroads may require a slight change in 
the outer coatings, the committee believes 
that the above would be a good general 
practice. 

Respectfully submitted, 

COMMITTEE ON PAINTING OF 
FREIGHT CAR EQUIPMENT WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PRES- 
ERVATION AND CONSERVATION 
OF MATERIAL IN EQUIPMENT. 

D. C. Sherwood (Chairman), Foreman 
Painter, New York Central Railroad. 

Edward McDade, Foreman Painter, 
Gulf, Colorado and Sante Fe Railroad. 

BE. S. Butcher, Foreman Painter, Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railroad. 

Cc. O. Smith, Master Painter, Bessemer 
and Lake Erie Railroad. 

H. GC. Allehoff, Foreman Painter, Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad and Navigation 


Company. 


A divergence of expert opinion 
manifested itself in the remarks made 
following the reading of the report. 
Master Painter B. E. Miller stoutly 
defended his position with reference 
to the repainting of steel hopper and 
gondola cars, one conclusion of which 
is that they should not be sandblasted 
preceding the repaint operation. For 
steel freight cars he favored the sand- 
blast process preparatory to painting. 
J. W. Gibbons and D. C. Sherwood 
urged the importance of the sandblast 
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work for fitting the steel gondola, 
hopper and freight cars preliminary 
to the repainting. It was understood, 
of course, that all such equipment 
when new should have the surface 
thoroughly sandblasted. Upon this 
point there was a pronounced unan- 
imity of views. 

A paper, “Apprenticeship System,” 
prepared by J. W. Gibbons, master 
painter, of the Santa Fe, was read and 
evoked pronounced commendation: 


I PRESUME when your committee on 
direction asked me to write an arti- 
cle on the above subject, they had in mind 
a system that would be especially applica- 
ble to painter apprentices. 

Painting is one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, of the crafts and developed 
from the desire of mankind to beautify 
themselves and their surroundings. Later 
it became the custom to give expression 
of the religious thoughts and record his- 
torical events by pictorial designs and 
carvings. % 

In the beginning, pigments that gave 
the desired color was the first essential, 
but as the art progressed a longing to 
perpetuate the work of the artist grew, 
and the vehicle that would readily mix 
with the pigment and permit the artist 
to blend the colors so as to best portray 
the thought he desired to perpetuate, 
and at the same time preserve the ma- 
terial on which it was applied, led to 
the study of the various kinds of vege- 
table oils, and to the adoption of lin- 
seed as the most practical and longest 
lived vehicle known to the trade. The 
apprentice, or student, as he was called, 
had to study the chemistry of pigments 
and oils, how best to grind and mix 
them, but he also had to acquire the 
proper skill to apply and blend them to- 
gether so as to obtain the desired result. 

When the human race increased and 
found it necessary to build homes and 
cities they gave expression to the re- 
ligious thoughts within them by erecting 
temples to their Gods, and their desire 
to preserve and beautify these homes 
and buildings brought about what might 
be termed the second stage of the paint- 
ing industry. For ages the craftsman 
ground and mixed his oWn paint. Lac- 
quers and varnishes were developed, 
until the demand became so great that 
manufacturing plants for the grinding and 
mixing of paints were established, and 
the apprentice was gradually deprived 
of the opportunity to acquire knowledge 
of this part of the trade. With the 
growth of the industry, those engaged in 
it, in order to make more money for 
themselves, further divided the craft into 
classes until today we have the brush 
hand, the finisher, the grainer, the or- 
namenter, or as commonly known, the 
letterer, and Striper. These classes became 
SO specialized that ornamenters' or 
grainers knew little or nothing about 
building up a surface. The trade was 
thus made unattractive; few applied for 
apprenticeship in it. The result was, 
and is, expensive to the public. Adultera- 
tion of materials was common. Many 
craftsmen had no conception of the pur- 
pose of paint, and it is a matter of his- 
tory that in one railroad shop when 
painters were asked what paint was ap- 
plied for, answered “To improve appear- 
ances.” Not one thought was given to 
preservation of material. Master mechan- 
ics, and men even higher up, evidently 
had the same idea, and looked upon the 
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F. W. BOWERS 
Member of the Committee of Direction. 


painters and paint as a necessary uwuni- 
Sance, used to cover over their equip- 
ment with a view of hiding defects and 
improving appearance, and advocated 
use of material that would last from one 
shopping to another only. This proved 
very expensive in the deterioration of 
the surzace, so much so that railroads 
with men in control who desire to effect 
permanent economy have installed an 
apprenticeship system for all crafts, with 


a view of teaching them all parts of the 


trade. Among the first, if not the very 
first, railroad to adopt this system was 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way, which has established a school 
which all apprentices are compelled to 
attend a certain number of hours each 
week, with regular shop pay for hours 
spent in school. A regular course of 
studies is established for each craft. 
The writer has always advocated the 
thought that for the first three years 
students for all crafts could and should 
have the same studies. The fourth year 


should be specialized along the lines of , 


the craft he is learning. The painter ap- 
prentice should be taught free hand draw- 
ing and designing, and elementary les- 
sons in chemistry of oils and pigments, 
and their relative protective qualities. 
He should be enccuraged to read well 
chosen textbooks containing the funda- 
mental principles of the painting craft. 
And as this may be considered the iron 
and steel age, he should be taught the 
elements that enter into their destruc- 
tion, and the best means of preserving 
them. 

In addition to the school, we have 
shop instructors whose duty it is to teach 
the boys the practical side of the appli- 
cation of paint, and designing of letters 
and ornamentation, as well as to em- 
phasize the fact that the first and most 
essential reason for painting is preserva- 
tion of the surface, and that ornamenta- 
tion is only a secondary consideration. 
It is up to the foremen and apprentice 
instructors to realize their responsibility 
in handling the apprentice assigned to 
them. We take the place of the teacher 
in educating the youth of today go he 
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will be the craftsman of tomorrow; 
teach him to breathe a soul into his 
work, in fact, the future of the boy is 
in our hands. The habits he forms as _ 
an apprentice will remain with him when 
he becomes a mechanic. If he learns to 
do work neatly and correctly as an ap- 
prentice it will be no trouble to do it 
when he graduates. If he gets the cor- 
rect view of the relation a workman has 
to his foremen and instructors he will 
retain it. If we treat him gruffly and 
instruct him grudgingly, he will assume 
that attitude toward us and our work. 
Worse than that, he will take it for 
granted that we are representatives of 
the company that employs us, and he will 
become a pessimist as to the good faith 
in the promises of fair treatment made 
to all employes by higher officials. We 
can make the boy a good, loyal mechanic, 
or we can make of him an indifferent, 
careless workman, whose mind is in re- 
bellion against all authority. A boy, un- 
consciously, is affected by examples of 
those around him, especially those who 
have authority over him. In my opinion, 
the great Master of men had this in 
mind when He said, “Woe! Woe! to him 
who gives scandal even to the least of 
these.” 

Supervisors should always remember 
that it is their duty not only to teach the 
boy a trade, but to build character, to as- 
sist the boy in acquiring a personality. 
Give him faith in humanity; make him ~ 
a trorough craftsman. We should take 
pride in our task, exalt our work, and we 
will by our work and its results be ax- 


alted. ; 
It was agreed that Mr. Gibbons 


paper clearly establishes the indispen- 
sability of the apprenticeship system, 
in its strictly modernized form, as a 
source from which the future supply 
of highly skilled car and locomotive 
painters is to be recruited. 
Convention Echoes 

One of the pleasant episodes of the 
meeting came with the presentation by 
members of the Equipment Painting 
Section of a beautiful gold watch to 
Secretary V. R. Hawthorne in recog- 
nition of his invaluable services in a 
most exacting and influential position. 
Due to the secretary’s indefatigable. 
efforts the Section is today one of 
the largest and most actively func- 
tioning of the mechanical divisions 
embraced within the American Rail- 
way Association. Graciously, Mr. 
Hawthorne credits the loyalty and co- 
operation of the membership with the 
major part of what has been achieved 
during the past four years of the Sec- 
tion’s growth and attainment. 

The paint and supply trade was 
represented at the convention by more 
than forty firms all participating in 
the social activities so essential to 
make the meeting a properly balanced 
event. At the grand ball and in all — 
the entertaining and pleasurable fea- 
tures with which the annual meeting 
is invested, and which serve to teach 
the lesson that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy, the supply men 
were present to lend vivacity to the 
occasion, 

Continued on page 85 
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Dobson finds dollars 


in a “haunted” house 


HE Shirley House had a reputation. 

People said it was haunted. Certainly 
it was an eyesore as it hid in an overgrowth 
of brush, with shutters tightly locked, its 
boards bare and unpainted. 


Dobson, master painter, didn’t believe in 
ghosts. But he saw in the Shirley House an 
idea for a money-making “‘Save the Surface”’ 
campaign. 

He approached the owner with some “Save 
the Surface” facts, and agreed to paint the 
Shirley House at cost, with a small share of 
the profits if the house could be sold. In a 
few weeks’ time, the Shirley House took on 
a new and brighter look. Then Dobson 
launched his ‘‘Save the Surface’’ 
campaign. 

The local newspapers carried Dob- 
son’s invitation to inspect the much 
changed Shirley House. The local 
movie theatre flashed his message on 
the screen. Dobson also sent an in- 
vitation to all his prospects asking 
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them to come to see how paint had put an 
end to ruin and decay, the only real ghosts 
that ever haunted old Shirley House. 


Dobson not only got every cent of his 
money back when the Shirley House was 
sold at a neat profit. He also secured so 
many painting contracts from people who 
had come to see the renovated Shirley House 
that two new men were added to his paint 
crew. And the cream of all painting work 
still goes to Dobson. 


Not all painters have Dobson’s opportun- 
ity. But with the help of the ‘‘Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign, any painter can profitably 
emphasize the civic and personal value of 

well-painted homes. 


Your fellow townspeople want bet- 
ter homes and a better town. Tell them 
what it means to save the surface. 
You'll find that a real, live interest in 
your home town will uncover enough 
painting work to keep you busy every 
month of the year. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Makers of Dutch Boy white-lead and other 
Dutch Boy paint products 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 437 Chestnut Street. 
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International Convention Headquarters at Philadelphia 


HE forty-second annual con- 
vention of the International 


Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada will be held in the 
3enjamin Franklin Hotel, Piladel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, February 2, 3, 4 
and 5. Photographs of the conven- 
tiona hall, the Concourse, or main 
lobby, and of the exter-or of this new 
hotel, which is one of the finest and 
largest in the city that is called the 
Birthplace of American Liberty, the 
City of Brotherly Love, and many 
other appropriate titles, are reproduced 
on this page. The hotel has 1,200 
rooms, 500 already having been re- 
served for the convention delegates 
and their friends. Each room has a 
bath and the rates that have been of- 
fered for the convent.on are reason- 
able, as will be seen in the card of 
rates, which is also published on this 
page. 

The convention hall has a seating 
capacity of 1,800 and an amplifying 
arrangement makes it possible for any 
one in the room to hear a speaker. 
The convention hall is on the mez- 
zan'ne floor and on the same floor is 
the Betsy Ross room, where the ex- 
hibition of the craft’s work will prob- 
ably be shown. The Toreadors have 
reserved forty rooms on the floor 
above. 

Philadelphia offers many attractions 
for the visitor. Some of the more im- 
portant points of interest which the 
convention v’sitor will want to see 
are: The Liberty Bell, Independence 
Hall, Congress Hall, Carpenter’s Hall, 
Betsy Ross House, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Grave, Old Swede’s Church, De- 
partment Stores, Libraries and Mu- 
seums, United States Mint, Navy 
Yard, New Delaware River Bridge, 


Hotel Rates Announced 


For Philadelphia Meeting | 


HARLES H. FOWLER, of the 
G Philadelphia committee on 
convention arrangements, announces 
that the following rates had been se- 
cured at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
for the delegates and their friends: 

Single rooms, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 a 
day. 

Two in a room, $5, $6, $7, $8 and 
$9 a day. 

All rooms with bath. 

Breakfast, from thirty-five cents to 
$1.00, or a la carte. 

Luncheon, from thirty-five cents to 
$1.25, or a la care. 

Dinner, table d’hote, $1.50, or a la 
carte. 


University of Pennsylvania, Fair- 
mount Park, including Memorial 
Hall, Horticultural Hall, .Zoo- 
ological Gardens, Aquarium, Will- 


iam Penn’s House, Strawberry Man- 
sion, Washington Monument, Rem- 
ington Statuary, Wissahickon Drive, 
over twenty theatres and many photo- 
play houses. 


Within a short radius are also Val- 
ley Forge, with Wash‘ngton’s Head- 
quarters, Memorial Chapel, and Mu- 
seum; Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and 
Villanova Colleges; Delaware Water 
Gap. Willow Grove Park is reached 
by trolley along beautiful Old York 
Road. 


Atlantic City, on the shores of the 
Atlantic ocean, is only an hour’s ride 
from Philadelphia, and Washington, 
D. C., and New York City but two 
hours away. Many will plan to v’sit 
these points after the convention. 


The Illinois Associat‘on has an- 
nounced plans for a special train to 
bring a large delegation from Chicago 
and that State. Cleveland and Ohio 
delegates are planning to travel to- 
gether and have included trips to 


————! 


N the upper photograph is the Con- 
course, or main lobby of the Benjamin 
Franklin hotel. One of the features of 
this lobby is an_exact replica of the orig- 
inal Benjamin Franklin Book Shop. The 
photograph below is the convention hall, 
which is located on the mezzanine floor. 
In the lower right hand corner is a view 
of the exterior of the hotel. 4 


Washington and New York City im 
their itnerary. The nearby States of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts all will send large 
representations. Reservations may be 
made by writing directly to the hotel, 
or to Charles H. Fowler, 605 North 
Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. H 
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wo-and “Sh ree-Jone Effects 


Undertone of No. 220 Light Blue ARMORITE 
Flat Finish. 


Overtone of No. 221 Light Buff—this mottled 
with crumpled paper to allow light blue to show 
through buff. 


Ceiling, Shade No. 210. 


ARMITAGE 


FLAT FINISH 


Very unusual two and three tone effects can be obtained with the sixteen 
tints shown on the color card of ARMORITE FLAT FINISH. 


For this work ARMORITE FLAT has the required ‘‘body’’ and covering capacity, ease of 
working and clarity of tone. It is economical in first cost for even the most elaborate tonal 
effects; while for general work it can be thinned with one gallon of turpentine or good 
turpentine substitute to five gallons of the material as it comes from the container. 


Trial Order Solicited for 6 1-gallon cans. 


ARMORITE GOLD SEAL GLOSS ARMITAGE AR-TOX 
WHITE ENAMEL (Titanox-Zinc Oxide Combination) 
BM ean sicceraae | > —the new and WHITER White Paint. 
Trial Order Solicited for 6 1-gallon cans. Trial Order Solicited for 5-gallon kit. 


RMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY, Newark, New Jersey — 
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Hanlon & Goodman Ca 


For sixty years we have specialized 

in brushes for the trade, always | 
having in mind that 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 

in order to do the best work require 

a brush of the highest grade. 


Note the black oval spot onthe handle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. | 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 
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Pyroxylin Problems Being Solved 


ixperimental Stage in the Newer Lacquer Finish for Automobiles Has Been Passed, but 
No Permanent State of Perfection May Be Expected Until There Is Still 
Greater Development—Rust Enemy of Enamels 


T the present moment there is 
AN a formidable volume of ad- 
vice being printed concerning 
ie nitro-cellulose finish, some portion 
f which is confusing to the painter 
onfronted with anywhere from 
wenty-five to thirty-five different 
lakes of the new finish. It is true 
lat the pyroxylin enamel, or lacquer 
nish, has passed the experimental 
age; it is equally true that it con- 
nues, and promises long to continue, 
1 the development stage, just as the 
utomobile has figureu in this stage 
or the last twenty-seven years, at 
ast. We are, therefore, to under- 
and that no permanent state of per- 
sction need be expected in this ma- 
rial; that, in fact, no less acute prob- 
ms are due to arise in connection 
ith the use of this type of finish as 
ere ever encountered with the em- 
loyment of the standard paint and 
arnish finish. Many of the conditions 
hich rendered ‘the latter finish most 
neertain at times are existing today 
y undermine and cause the lacquer fin- 
h to perish prematurely or to suf- 
sr damage to its appearance. 
One thing that has entered into re- 
ent discussions in a manner to mis- 
ad the inexperienced relates to the 
varacter of the finish, the terms nitro- 
llulose finish being used fast and 
jose and without the technical dis- 
nection that should serve to clarify 
1¢ situation. Nitro-cellulose finish, 
nder a strict definitton, describes a 
ymplete nitro-cellulose composition 
‘om primer to fina: application of 
namel. The system which employs 
asic and surfacing coats made from 
n oil base and not greatly dissimilar 
rom the coats used in bringing up a 
mundation for the straight varnish 
nish should be classified as a partial 
itro-cellulose finish, only. For the 
il nitro-cellulose finish it is claimed 
y many experts that the under-coats 
ave all the properties for quick air 
tying possessed by the lacquer 
mamels, an advantage the small shop 
wner will not be slow to see. With 
nder-coats thus rapidly drying under 
rdinary natural air drying condi- 
ons, and entirely without the aid of 
iced drying, oven baking, etc., the 
1op manager need not be threatened 
ith the expense of installing these 
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agencies. Moreover, when the system 
is of a single type throughout it is 
natural to anticipate a better bal- 
anced and more homogeneous finish. 


HIS is not presented as a con- 
demnation of the iron oxide and 
similer pigments united with oil, with 
stopping putty, glaze pigment, etc., 
conforming in composition with these, 
now being used as bas'c materials in 


Rust an Enemy 


6¢ UST is no less an 
enemy of the pyrox- 


ylin enamel than of the 
straight paint and varnish 
finish, if, indeed, it 1s not 
greater. Traces of rust must 
be removed before coating 
with any material compris- 
ing the lacquer finish. The 
sandblast, of course, is the 
really certain and complete 
eradicator of surface cor- 
rosion, but it is not possible, 


in the great majority of 
cases, to employ the sand- 
blast method.” 


——— ee 
many shops for the pyroxylin enamels. 
But with the complete nitro-cellulose 
finish we are promised a set of ma- 
terials developed to harmonize and 
work together and to render a united 
service. 

As the development of the lacquer 
finish goes on many things are ap- 
parent which were not forseen 1n the 
very early stages of the lacquering 
work. One of these is the damage sus- 
tained by the lacquer from the pres- 
ence of rust on the metal. This is no 
less an enemy of the pyroxylin enamel 
than of the straight paint and var- 
nish finish, if, indeed, it is not greater. 
Traces of rust must be removed be- 
fore coating with any material com- 


pr-sing the lacquer finish. The sand- 
blast, of course, is the really certain 
and complete eradicator of surface 
corrosion, but it is not possible, in 
the great majority of cases, to em- 
ploy the sandblast method. Chemical 
rust removers may be had designed 
exclusively for the work; emery cloth 
dipped in benzol or gasoline and 
rubbed smartly over the afflicted parts 
will serve to free the work from the 
coprosionu. sin the use of . rust Jre- 
movers it is essential that following 
the use of them the surface be washed 
absolutely clean; first, with clean, 
soft water ; and second, with denatured 
alcohol. Allow for complete evapora- 
tion of the alcohol, etc., and then prime 
immediately. 

In removing the old paint founda- 
tion preliminary to using the lacquer 
finish whether some of the very re- 
cently improved alkali medium are 
used or whether a varnish remover— 
liquid and paste—is employed, the one 
indispensible process after completing 
the work is to wash off all traces of 
the removing medium. There should 
be no half way about this, for 
wherever the slightest trace of the re- 
mover is allowed to remain on the sur- 
face to be smothered under whatever 
basic coats are used to fetch up the 
complete bulk of the surfacing ma- 
terial, there one has a right to expect 
trouble of a serious nature. To get 
the right anchorage for the under sur- 
face coats every particle of surface 
should be absolutely dry and clean be- 
fore applying the primer. Consider- 
able trouble from a lack of thorough 
cleaning after stripping off the old 
paint surface has ensued, and this con- 
dition continues to elude the average 
new user of the lacquer method. The 
spots which do not dry prior to ap- 
plying the primer, and which after 
all other portions of the surface show 
a dry condition on the primer, are 
termed “hot spots.” One logically 
supported contention of those advocat- 
ing the use of an all nitro-cellulose 
finish is that this type of under-sur- 
face, drying as it does practically in 
the same time of the lacquer itself, 
enables the workman to see the hot 
spots before applying a second coat or 
material, and to remedy the defect by 
deaning off the undried portion and 
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re-spraying with the primer, thus 
bringing the entire work along uni- 
formly and with very little or no de- 
lay in the finishing speed. In the event 
of using an alkali medium for the re- 
moval of the old paint it is advisable 
that a generous flushing with clean, 
hot water should be used until all 
traces of the detergent are washed 
away. In most shops using the system 
today it is the practice to blow out 
all parts difficult to reach in washing, 
and under mouldings and surface fix- 
tures with compressed air. A wash- 
ing and cleaning process follows in 
which a good practice consists in using 
emery cloth with a generous helping 
of benzol or high test gasoline, which 
treatment, supplemented afterward by 
another blowing off with compressed 
air, serves to both clean and dry the 
work completely. Clean waste or rags 
should be used to wipe the surface of 
the benzol gasoline, ur any other sol- 
vent and cleaning medium that may 
be employed. 


OME manufacturers of nitro- 
cellulose finishes now provide 
a solvent medium designed expressly 
to clean the surface after the removal 
of the old paint with the alkali and 
hot water process, and it is doubtless 
quite as economical as the usual me- 
diums employed for the purpose; and 
safer so far as after effects are con- 
cerned. In the use of varnish re- 
movers for taking off the old paint 
fabric it is essential to make special 
note about traces of wax which have 
seeped into the old body of material 
under successive applications of this 
medium during the service of the fin- 
ish. Unless this wax is entirely re- 
moved by special means—that is, 
washed carefully with a high test 
gasoline and then with denatured al- 
cohol, and then dry wiped with cotton 
waste—no sort of priming material 
will dry over the spots afflicted with 
the presence of the wax. As stated 
previously, the nitro-cellulose primer 
will disclose the hot spots, if any, 
and permit an immediate rectification 
of the ailment and a re-spray treat- 
ment in a few minutes. 


In the work of applying the lacquer 
finish one important matter is often 
overlooked, to wit: stopping of the 
surface defects, depressions, etc. 
Screw heads, and similar places re- 
quire extra attention and a stopping 
pigment that will dry quickly right 
down to the base of the material. For 
a stopping up pigment of this type, as 
well as for a glaze calculated to body 
up the rough out-reaches of surface, 
it is the to be preferred custom of ob- 
taining from the manufacturer of the 
pyroxylin enamel being used, the me- 
diums sunnlied for such work. These 
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are, of course, made from iron oxide 
ingredients by the painter himself, if 
he chooses, but a complete co-operat- 
ing practice from start to finish it is 
well, if possible, to consult with the 
lacquer maker whose products you are 
using. For surfaces which are rough 
and uneven and not uniformly ma- 
chined the practice of solid facing up 
with a glazing material adapted to the 
particular system in use is to be chosen. 
Spot puttying is designed principally 
for the deep cavities, screw heads, 
etc., but for any clearly defined rough- 
ness in surface texture the glaze ma- 
terial will serve the purpose as will no 
other practice. And as a reminder of 
the indispensibility of these filling and 
facing up materials the demonstrators 
of lacquer finishes in all parts of the 
country are urging their employment 
in making a suitable base for the re- 
ception of these finishes. The con- 
dition of the surface, the uniformity 
of the finished off metal deserves to 
be closely examined by a real surface 
expert for the determination of pre- 
cisely the most direct and economical 
way of proceeding with the under- 
surfacing methods. 


HE prime fact to be associated 
with creating the lacquer finish 

is to bear in mind constantly that it 
depends for merit first upon the 
supporting base, and that without con- 
tradition no lacquer finish can be bet- 
ter in its surface details than the sup- 


porting under medium coats. The 
very nature of the nitro-cellulose fin- 
ish warns even the layman of this, for 
in all cases where the under structure 
has been rounded out and perfected to 
the zenith of expert effort, with the 
lacquer coats fittingly applied, the fin- 
ish is to be found of beautiful sheen 
and reflective of the mirror elegance. 
Under a reverse order of under-sur- 
face creation the sheen is broken in 
its outlay and the entire brood of im- 
perfections cuddled into the primary 
surfacing are beholding in all their 
forbidding exaggerations. The nitro- 
cellulose finish is no respector of sur- 
face defects. What exists in the be- 
ginning, and all the deformities ac- 
cumulated during the process of mak- 
ing a base for the finish stand out at 
the conclusion of the work with the 
distinction of an unfinished picture. 
There is a clearly apparent disposi- 
tion to recede from the practice, as 
first advocated in certain quarters, of 
using the primary coats of a brushing 
consistency, recognition being given 
the advice that a compartively thin 
body of primer, and leastwise a primer 
containing a limited amount of pig- 
ment, has an advantage over the 
heavier substance likely to show a 
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rougher film and not so well laid on: 
under the spray gun. } 
There is this in respect to the under 
surface coats which has been told ; 
hundred times in allusion to the bu 
ing up coats employed in the stand 
paint and varnish finish, namely, # 
the consistency of the materials shot 
enable them to be applied free f 
any brushy effects or from any ma 
festations of coarseness. All th 
particles should lay down smooth a 
compact with a density of surf 
composition and texture making for: 
quick build up, and requiring a mini 
mum effort in reduction operatio 
Having the primer dressed in a mini 
mum. volume of pigment, and thin 
body to lay fixed and close to — 
metal, is a smart step forward to thr 
finish. Thickening of the filler coa 
to the extent of imparting to 1 
capacity for reduction used to mak 
the low places to the level of th 
higher ones, and to refine in detail al 
parts of the surface, is permissible 
Beyond this purpose it simply add 
to the labor and expense of creat 
ing the right surface to hold out th 
lacquer. aq 


HE interesting phase of the nitro 
cellulose finish, as the presen 
reveals it, is that the manufacturer 
are working hard to perfect it to th 
point where it may be made to shov 
in a rich lustre on the surface as 1 
is sprayed on, thus obviating the pres 
ent laborious effort: of rubbing an 
polishing for the lustre effect witl 
an abraisive medium. When the finisl 
can be made to respond under the ef 
fect of an unabrasive material a fa 
stride in economy will be register 
And better still, when from the k 
oratory emerges the invention of ¢ 
lacquer that will when applied eithe! 
with spray or brush reveal the h 
and wonderful lustre of the mo 
oil varnish, we shall conquer ano 
obstacle in the way of the ideal n 
cellulose finish. That the brush 
quer, when produced in a wor 
form for use in automobile finis 
must prove a revolutionary—and 
lutionary—means to the end the sm 
shop manager just now is urg 
hoping for, is not subject to dis 
New solvents with greater rap 
than new comets, are being evo 
from the recesses of chemistry and 1 
is not beyond our ken to see an ultt 
mate nitro-cellulose finish having 
many, if not all, the qualities which we 
today regard as idealistic and of mo 
mentous importance. With these am 
ticipated improvements established we 
shall see the small shop owner fixed 
on firmer ground than at present, as he 
deserves to be. = 
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The Master Straightedge \ 


for the \ 
Master Paper Hanger ( 


aia, eT Performance , 
Ridgelite otic Epis ols No. 999 No other straightedge can per- \ 

FOR TRIMMER OR KNIFE Net to Consumer eu aE OUeLcyery TOUR \ 
6 ft. 23 in. wide x 4 in. thick . . $11.00 usage, changed temperature, \ 
7ft. 23in.widex}in.thick . . 11.50 hard knocks, water soaking, etc., \ 


never varying a hairline. \ 


k ; E See lips marked A, they 
Ridgelite Straightedge No. 666 hold the Zinc when you 


move from place to place 


Two Sizes 
FOR KNIFE WORK ONLY Net to Consumer 
6 ft. 22in. widex}in.thick . . $ 8.00 
7 ft. 23 in. wide x4 in. thick . . 8.50 


REAL VALUE <I 


The real value of RIDGELITE Straight- 
edge can only be appreciated by your test 
on the job. 

THEY TELL US 


MASTER PAINTERS now using RIDGELITE tell us they 
would not take a thousand for the RIDGELITE they now 
own, if it could not be replaced. 


_ Dealers should send for Special Proposition and Trade Discounts 


Determine now to know all about it—Send your sample order 
today. Send for No. 30 Catalog, just off the press. 


CABLE ADDRESS “RIDGE” WESTERN UNION CODE 
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—Reflecting The Value 
Of a Good Foundation ~ 
Coat— 
Stains are the foundation for future coats. 
Choose carefully—for permanency. | 
Lucaseal Oil Stains are extremely | 
popular, for several reasons— 


Their color does real justice to the true | 
beauty of the wood. They penetrate and | 
| 


ee aed 


become a permanent part of the wood. They 
do not raise the grain of the wood as do 
water and acid stains. They can be used to 
produce a rich mission finish, if the mission | 
finish is desired. "They can be waxed or var- 
nished. They are non-fading and retain a 
their true tone under the most severe condi- 
tions. 


Other LUCAS PRODUCTS 

~ ° For Your Uses— : 
‘LUCASEAL VARNISHES—For Every Purpose | 
LUCASEAL WAX—For Floors, Furniture and Woodwork | 
LUCASEAL ENAMELS—White that stays white 

LUCAS TINTED GLOSS PAINT—For outside uses 


—When People Ask 
Your Advice— 


Wheu you are called upon to suggest decorative 
schemes to suit varied tastes, can you offer a reason 
why this or that finish should be used? 


Lacaseal | 


Owl Stain 


Is made in eight different 
colors: Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Fumed Oak, Weathered 
Oak, Rich Mahogany, Dark 
Mahogany, American Wal- 
nut, Zarina Green. 


We offer you both ideas and superior products for | 
the betterment of your business. Write us for liter- | 
ature, naming any specific problems you wish solved. 


~1sk also regarding the installment payment plan 
for home owners. It wil: double your business. 


W rite Dept. E-10. 


‘ Sold in the Following Sizes: itm LMTCAaS 
Gallons Pints Pains be y Pai Makers Since 1840 


Half Gallons Halj Pints PHILADELPHIA 
Quarts NEW YORK PITTSBURGH] CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND ; 


And Local Distributing Points Ba 


Og 


a | 
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‘Old Mr. Corrosion’ —Painter’s Foe 


Never Ending Warfare Must be Waged on Rust in the Shops and Train Yards if the 
Equipment of the Railroads Can Be Hoped to Successfully Defy the 
| Weather—Good Materials Necessary 


T HE real problem to keep steel 


car equipment, and especially 

the all-steel passenger car, 
well protected is not confined to the 
actual body of the vehicle, as was in- 
timated that it would be at the last 
master car and locomotive painters 
convention, held at Niagara Falls 
some years ago. At that convention 
during one of the sessions, the mem- 
bers displayed considerable nervous- 
ness concerning how they were to 
meet the new issue in car painting in 
order to get good durability, neat ap- 
pearance, and keep the painting and 
finishing costs down to a point satis- 
factory to their superior officers. Then 
into the bright light of that unsettled 
hour strode J. T. McCracken, for 
years master painter of the Interboro 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, 
and under the spell of a few carefully 
chosen words gave his hearers to un- 
derstand that painting and finishing the 
all-metal surface wasn’t a new thing 
under the sun; that, in fact, many of 
those present had for years been fa- 
miliar with the subject through their 
daily contact with locomotive paint- 
ing. He reminded his listeners that 
“there is no trick in painting steel. 
You take the steel or iron locomotive 
tanks, which are filled with water on 
the inside, a condition that the steel 
car will never get, and they have been 
giving no trouble. We have 500 
steel cars that have been in service 
eight years and there is not the least 
sign of corrosion or decomposition. I 
will venture the assertion that there is 
not a crack. Where is the trick in 
painting? They were painted ac- 
cording to specifications. I paint steel, 
iron and brass; I painted brass trim- 
mings when they trimmed locomotives 
with brass.” 

But since that day we have all 
learned some things which were not 
apparent to even so keen an observer 
and so deft an artificer as J. T. Mc- 
Craken invariably proved himself to 
be; and among these affairs is that 
outstanding one of the roof and clear 
story upon the ample protection of 
which depends the very life of the car. 
Here is a location in all-steel pas- 
senger car preservation that by rea- 
son of its exposed sufaces and the easy 
foothold obtainable by the rust bacilli 


By M. C. Hillick 


affords an inviting field for the war- 
ring elements of disease and decom- 
position. To the untrained and un- 
familiar observer the strength and 
lifting power of the corrosive me- 
diums, as they work tooth and _ nail 


Never Ending Fight 
Only Rust Cure 


¢$ HE master painter 
must take advantage 


of every opportunity to flay 
Old Mr. Corrosion front 
and rear wherever he is dis- 
covered nibbling the main- 
stay of the finish. What 
roof and clear story paint 
best answers the purpose of 
protection for the steel at 
those points is a matter in 
which doctors may with 
correct attitude of mind dif- 
fer. The material, so long 
as it is of dependable qual- 
ity, which supplies one user 
with results eminently satis- 
factory may not in any sub- 
stantial degree develop a 
similar class of results to 
another, quite as what is 
one eater’s meat may prove 
another’s poison.” 


under riveted sheets of steel, is simply 
amazing. We have seen repeated ex- 
amples of this form of steel surface 
attack where the  one-eighth-inch 
sheets were lifted to the extent of giv- 
ing the originally level surface a sharp 
buckled effect. This condition is not, 
of course, confined to the roof and 
clear story ; it is apparent on the under 
side of the floor sheeted with steel and 
between the frame girders and steel 


sheets bolted and riveted to the former. 
At the roof and clear story location, 
a well known car builder’ has said, 
“You find the heart beats of steel cat 
life.” Perhaps he is right in his con- 
clusion, for without strong and virile 
parts here, to defy the weather and 
keep dry and intact the supporting and 
protecting surfaces, the life of the car 
is not merely threatened; it is de- 
stroyed. 


A PROMINENT master car 

painter calling attention to this 
feature of steel car upkeep recently 
expressed to the writer the thought 
that inadequate practice marked the 
treatment of this particular part of 
the car. The majority of master car 
painters have instructions issued to 
them by their managements to watch 
at terminals and elsewhere for the 
toofs and clear storys which to any 
least degree indicate the presence of 
corrosive conditions, and to correct 
these promptly upon discovery. In 
theory this appears a wholesome and 
effective means of smothering an able 
enemy; in practice it is a most diffi- 
cult proceeding for reasons which to 
the practical man must seem obvious, 
At best, all such treatment cannot be 
other than superficial. « ~It’s leading 
fault is that it cannot be thorough 
enough. “Good as far as it goes,” 
remarks one who knows. At termi- 
nals it is impracticable to remove the 
clear story screens back of which 
lurks, not infrequently, the main army 
of the invading rust makers. This is 
true in all cases at any rate if a mo- 
dicum of moisture prevails within 
those inner recesses. To be sure, the 
arrest of the corrosive condition on the 
outside of the clear story means a 
partial “stay of proceedings,” and so 
far so good. 

Then, too, while attention is be- 
ing devoted to the clear story, the op- 
portunty comes of inspecting the roof. 
The manifestations of rust are not so 
easy to disclose on the roof expanse 
for it so often occurs that rust 
splotches lie quiescent under a_per- 
fectly sound and normal appearing 
coat of paint. However, any notable 
progress of corrosion on the roof 
under a layer of paint carries a dead- 
ening effect of the outer film and a 
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faint seepage of rust that to the ex- 
pert paint diagnostician are dread 
symptoms. The difficulty which J. 
T. McCracken failed to forsee in the 
matter of keeping the steel car “fit” 
lies in just such situations as here cited, 
for terminal examinations logically, 
for the most part, are made by men 
untrained for the work; by ordinary 
car inspectors, mayhap, unless the 
terminal is important enough to war- 
rant the employment of a paint “touch 
up” mechanic. Nevertheless, as his- 
tory invokes the phrase, it is “a con- 
dition not a theory” that confronts 
the master painter in all these com- 
plexities; and what he must do is to 
take advantage of every opportunity 
to flay Old Mr. Corrosion front 
and rear wherever he is discovered 
nibbling the mainstay of the © fin- 
ish. What roof and clear story paint 
best answers the purpose of pro- 
tection for the steel at those points is 
a matter in which doctors may with 
correct attitude of mind differ. The 
material, so long as it 1s of dependable 
quality, which supplies one user with 
results eminently satisfactory may not 
in any substantial degree develop a 
similar class of ‘results to another, 
quite as what is one eater’s meat may 
prove another’s poison. 


6 Bi HERE are hundreds of good var- 
nishes, all of which in some par- 


ticular differ one from another, and 
that differentiation is exactly the merit 
that creates the spread in distribution 
of the material and enables all classes 
of users to find a suitable article for 
their individual needs. This range of 
selective judgment is the foundation 
upon which is exercised the choice of 
roof paints, running from graphite, 
ron oxide, mixed mineral and earthen 
substances, etc. Not alone upon the 
pigment, however, should we base our 
hopes and expectations for durable 
roof and clear story paints. These are, 
we unanimously admit, essential but 
not wholly; for without an efficient 
reducer, tough, elastic, adhesive, re- 
sistive to the hurtling substances frisk- 
ing from the roadway to the very ulti- 
mate tap of time, the very Goliath of 
pigments must fail to perform well. 
It has been remarked in past conven- 
tions of railway painters that some 
roof paints are weak through inade- 
quate pigmentation; that is, they 
haven’t sufficient percentage of pig- 
ment to ratio of reducer. This point 
is important in passing judgment on a 
paint for this purpose; and, for that 
matter, for any purpose. Without a 
correct balance of mediums, pigments, 
binders, reducers, etc., the paint may 
be expected to act badly and prove 
inferior to what the ingredients might 
otherwise promise and produce. It is 
our conviction that a roof and clear 
story paint should be invested with a 
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larger percentage of pigment, gallon 
for gallon, than is necessary for a 
paint designed for other uses. Nor is 
it less of moment to see in the ap- 
plication of such roof and clear story 
paints that they are brushed out 
clean and smooth and with a generous 
flow. This manner of application, in 
fact, represents a visible part of the 
protection and durability for which we 
crave on the upper reaches of the car. 

Moreover, there is another phase of 
the roof and clear story situation 
which deserves to be here included, 
namely, preparation of the surface 
for coating. 1) This; it aise plain’ iss a 
fashion of toil that is not liked by the 
average painter sent aloft for the work, 
and not infrequently it is shirked and 
skimped over to an extent that leaves 
the last state of the metal fully as 
diseased and unprovided for as in the 
beginning. Painting over one of these 
festering spots of corrosion doesn’t in 
any wise throttle the activity of the 
sore; it simply conceals it, and, if 
anything, makes it an additional 
menace. 

In one shop coming to our notice it 


is a rule, the violation of which pen-— 


alizes the guilty party to a formidable 
degree, for first offense, and suspends 
him either temporarily or permanently 
in the judgment of the shop adminis- 
trator, for a second one, to scrape and 
otherwise clean absolutely all surfaces 
afflicted with corrosion, both minor 
and .major. 


NDERNEATH the car are also 
U existing conditions which call 
for drastic treatment in many cases. 
The underside of the metal floor cov- 
ering, the girders and, in fact, all ex- 
posed structural equipment are prolific 
breeding spots, as the service period 


of the car advances with the years, 
for corrosive conditions to beset the 
surface and eat away its strength. It 
is not a simple matter to get these 
canker outbreaks healed short of a 


clean scraping down to the actual seat - 


of the trouble: and such work is 
laborious, to begin with, and expensive 
at the end. If it were possible to use 
the sandblast system on these parts 
there would be a wonderful simplifica- 
tion of things, but there appears no 
relief in this direction. The remain- 
ing plan, as above stated, is to insist 
upon the scraping and complete elimi- 
nation of the rust and corrosion, so 
far as the painter is able to reach it; 
after which insure for the treated sur- 
face a liberal coating of some rust 
inhibitive paint qualified to wear to the 
zenith hour of a good pigment’s life. 

At these locations on the outside of 
the all-steel car we have the crucial 
test for the determination of paint 
shop success or failure in providing 
maximum durability for the finish. 
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They are the objective points of at- 


tack for the rust disease. To combat 


the trouble the main urge is for more 
diligence, more expertly directed at- 


tention; and use of the finest quality — 


of paints for this most exacting ser- 
vice. Leading up and supporting these 
efforts is the pressing need of good 
workmanship and materials in the 
protection and beautifying those other 
parts of the car which are of easier 
solution in many ways but none the 
less of large importance in all. About 
the window sash where tite installa- 
tion is of wood construction there has 
grown up a difficulty unexpected with 
the initial use of the stee! passenger 
equipment. 
moisture between the glass and the 
sash bead in a volume that inevitably 
develops blisters, scaling of the finish, 
etc., and, naturally, explanations which 
the managements interprets as “lame 
ducks,” if not without a basis of facts. 
The remedy is to see that the snace, if 
any, between the bead and the glass 
is kept faced up with pvtty and sup- 
plied with a good finish, a care-taking 
venture not always within the paint- 
er’s range of effort. 

All about the window spaces, as a 
fact, there is trouble brewing for the 
paint shop force. Here are lodging 
places to catch up and hold moisture 
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The beating rains force 


to the discredit of the finish. To no — 


other medium is any part of the finish 
so susceptible as to moisture. It is 
the natural source of rust and cor- 
roison, for blisters on the finish over 
wood, for eventual scaling and peeling 
of the finish thus located, and for a 
horde of surface eruptions inimical to 
painting appearance and destructive to 
durability. Perhaps the headlining of 
steel affords as prolific a cause for 
scaling and falling off of the finish 
as can be found inside the steel coach. 
Ordinarily one might expect this part 
of the car to be exempt from such 
conditions, and if it were possible to 
control the atmospheric conditions 
prevailing inside the coach during the 
cold months when the equipment is 
“off steam,” thus creating abnormal 


contraction and expansion, it would © 


be. No greater enemy of the finish 
during the winter months exists than 
this same contraction and expansion. 
It is working over time to undo what 
the craftsmanship of the paint shop 
force is making every effort to create 
and maintain. Moreover, it is an 
enemy that the master painter is with- 
out means to prevent and whose actual 
existence it is mighty hard for him 


to prove to the layman and the non- © 
technical man higher up. Thorough 


methods of painting and finishing with 
superior materials are smart helps— 
indispensible helps, sure---but beyond 
these agencies one must trust to the 
happy fates which the just and the 
unjust alike invoke. 
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Craftex Profits 


v 
For any surface to which paint will adhere 


- 
LJ 


eke 
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The Intruder 


by C. G. B. Knauff 


Craftex will produce results pos- 
sible with no other material. 


No less an authority than C.G. B. 
Knauf confirms this statement. 


For nearly 40 years he has worked 
with plastic materials both in 
Europe and in this country, se- 
Curing with Craftex results he 
could never obtain before. 


Isn’t Craftex Wonderful? 


In obscure garret studios, in great scenic lofts, in quiet 
side-street cottages, in great hotels, in churches, stores, 
everywhere painters are using Craftex. 


And the wonder of it is, that of the thousands who use 
it, no two have ever produced the same result. 


Write us and we will gladly tell you how you too can 
use this wonderful material. 


CRAFTEX — 


A Textured Wall Finish Applied With a Brush 


Any hand that can use a brush can use 5 ; 

ee Send wey or money order for THE CRAFTEX COMPANY i: 
50 10 ] fi d 

eae eid taba eR Chicago Atlanta Boston New York b 


Craftex does not sag. 220 So. State St 726 MurphyAve. 146 Summer St. 101 Park Ave. 4 
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Talks on Interior Decoration 


The First in a Series Dealing With the Efforts of Man From the Beginning of the 
Race to Make His Habitation More Beautiful and Comfortable for Him- 


These talks on interior decoration were 
recently broadcast over the radio from 
station CFCA, Toronto, Canada, by the 
author. Hundreds of letters rceeived 
proved the interest of the public, as well 
as of the decorator, in this more or less 
novel method of spreading this informa- 
tion as well as of the subject matter. Mr. 
Daltry is the advertising manager of 
Stauntons Limited, manufacturers of 
wallpaper in Toronto. 


CCORDING to no less an au- 
A thority than Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, primeval man at first 

slept upon the damp ground and 
contracted rheumatism. And one day 


‘he met a woman who told him where 


she had found a nice, dry cave, and 
he went along with her and together 
there they made their habitation. Re- 
turning one morning from the chase 
he was astonished to find the skins 
of wild beasts, which they used as 
bedding and to hang before the mouth 
of the cave to ward off the wintry 
blasts, dragged out into the front 
yard and spread in the noon-day sun 
to air, while his helpmate was busily 
engaged within the dwelling cleaning 
up the bones, feathers and other 
debris which had accumulated during 
the long winter months. It was the 
first Spring house-cleaning. 


And, squatting on his favorite 
boulder beside his modest bungalow, 
complacently munching the , juicy 
drum-stick of a young pterodactyl, 
the brilliant thought penetrated his 
still turbid intellect that he, too, might 
help to make the home more attrac- 
tive. So with his flinten hatchet, bound 
with the thews of his quarry to a 
stout holly stave, he chipped on the 
walls of the cave pictures of the 
chase, of wild beasts that he had met, 
of members of his tribe—perchance of 
his wife. And in various parts of the 
world today these crude carvings may 
be found in “the cave where the cave- 
man dwelt,” the work of the first in- 
terior decorator. 

This is what happened before his- 
tory commenced in the long ago days 
of primitive man. With the dawn of 
civilization, however, we find an im- 
mediate introduction of elaborate mu- 
ral decoration. And why should 
it not be so? The walls are con- 
stantly on a level with the eye, con- 
stantly under scrutiny of the occu- 


self and Family 
By Osbourne E. Daltry 


pants of a room. The furniture may 
be uncouth, and the rug worse for 
wear, yet these may escape notice, but 
if the wall decorations are broken, 
stained or vapid, no matter how costly 
and rich the floor coverings, no mat- 
ter how exquisite the furniture, the 
atmosphere of the room will be one 
of discomfort and unrest, of tawdri- 
ness rather than of good taste. Walls 
must appear congenial, friendly and 
inviting no matter where one lives, 
and in Canada, where, for the most 
part, the rigorous climate dtives us 
within doors for more than half the 
year, a cheerful, interesting environ- 
ment for the sake of good health and 
contentment must be provided. ‘he 
walls are what make inviting or mar 
the general appearance of the home, 
and one cannot be too particular about 
them, and this fact was accepted in 
every land where artistic ideas pre- 
vailed, right back to ancient Egypt, 
the cradle of civilization. 


N no period, in no country which 
I has given anything whatsoever of 
value to sound, artistic principles of 
decoration has it ever been conceded 
that plain, undecorated .walls were in 
good taste. The only types of resi- 
dence that possessed walls devoid of 
some form of decoration were such 
uncouth structures as feudal castle 
keeps, or those inhabited by the poor- 
est classes, who were unable to do 
more than provide a bare shelter for 
their families. This is the outstand- 
ing feature in the age-long history ot 
interior decoration. Every other de- 
tail has changed times without num- 
ber. Furniture styles never had 
more than a brief reign. Architectural 
styles, while from their very nature 
more stable, rarely survived more than 
a century or two except in Oriental 
countries where design is science and 
not a momentary whim. But the abso- 
lute necessity of decorating the walls 
is demonstrated beyond any possibility, 
even of question, by the unbroken 
series of ornamental wall styles from 
the fiftieth century before Christ up 
to the present day. It matters little 
what materials were used for the pur- 
pose. The basic fact is there: that 
since the beginning of a home-owning 


civilization, empty wall spaces have 
never been favored bv artists, archi- 
tects, or by the people themselves. 

Let us then go back to the dawn of 
civilization. The early Egyptian was 
a pantheist. He believed that every 
natural object harbored the divine 
spirit. Is it any wonder then that he 
loved all the beautiful objects of 
nature and wished to surround himself 
with them in his home? The walls of 
his banqueting hall were palm trees, 
of papyrus stems rose from the floor 
to support the ceiling on their sway- 
ing blossoms. The floor represented 
the bluish-green waters of the Nile 
with fish and other marine animals dis- 
porting themselves amidst the leaves 
and roots of aquatic plants, while 
birds and butterflies hovered across 
his indoor sky. His temples and tombs 
were carved in low relief within and 
sometimes without with innumerable 
patterns. Bright pigments were also 
employed, the tri-color method of col- 
oring such as red, green, and black; 
white, yellow, and blue, or other sim- 
ilar combinations being favored. 

The far east, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
the Arabian and Moorish states, all 
favored decoration of the walls in 
some form or other. But what is far 
more astonishing in this uniformity 
of sentiment in regard to blank spaces 
is that the orientals, always lovers of 
elaborate patterning, should not be 
alone in the demonstration of their dis- 
like for blank wall surfaces. The 
monkish architects of what is one of 
the most beautiful architectural styles 
ever evolved, the Gothic, also felt im- 
pelled to avoid surfaces uncovered 
with ornament. These Gothic walls, 
even when other designs which I will 
speak of later were not employed were 
decorated, at least as high as the eye 
could reach detail without straining, 
with what are known as diaper pat- 
terns, from the Flemish expression 
“drap d’Yper”—cloth of Ypres, which 
was woven in such designs. 


HE Greeks and Romans has been 
lavish in the use of draperies 

in their public buildings and homes, 
and this in spite of the fact that the 
walls of their rooms were of beauti- 
fully polished marble or of care- 
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tully finished stone-work or plaster. 
How much more necessary was it, 
therefore, for the nations of more 
northern Europe, the Bergundians, 
the Franks, the Anglo-Saxons and 
other successors to the shattered Ro- 
man Empire, where the climate was 
more severe and the walls of their 
rooms cruder and rougher to employ 
some sort of wall coverings that 
would make their houses more attrac- 
tive and comfortable. First of all 
hand-worked tapestries were used, 
one of the oldest of which is known 
as the Bayeux Tapestry, and is said 
to have been worked by Queen Ma- 
tilda, wife of William, the Con- 
queror, and the ladies of her court. It 
is some seventy-five yards in length 
and about one yard in width, and de- 
picts the conquest of England by the 
Normans, showing the battle of Hast- 
ings and the death of Harold, the 
Saxon king. 

The crusaders introduced into Eng- 
land the entirely new form of archi- 
tecture and interior decoration known 
as Gothic. It was a time when men’s 
minds were imbued with religious 
thoughts and the motifs used in dec- 
oration had in many instances a re- 
ligious significance. The trefoil rep- 
resented the trinity; the quatrefoil, 
the four gospels; the ciquefoil, the five 
epistles; the rose, the sweet odor of 
sanctity; the lily, purity; the circle, 
eternity; and so on. But these re- 
ligious emblems were not the only 
motifs used at this period. The drap- 
eries, tapestries, and _ illuminated 
leathers which adorned the walls of 
castle and manor depicted knights in 
armor, castle turrets, landscapes, 
scenes of battle joust and pageantry. 
The hunter was portrayed with 
hounds, boar and stag, and the customs 
of the times were vividly pictured in 
these mural hangings. 


In late Goth and Elizabethan houses, 
the walls were encased in paneled 
wainscoting up to about one-half of 
their height, while the upper blank 
spaces were hung with tapestries. 
There was another sort of hanging that 
was used at this period and was com- 
monly called “tapestry,” but which was 
in reality nothing more than painted 
cloth. This was used in bedrooms and 
less important apartments, being more 
durable than the genuine tapestries 
and less costly. These painted hang- 
ings were the first example toward 
cheaper and more serviceable wall 
decorations. 


FTER the Gothic period came 

the revival of the classic, 
known as the Renaissance, when prac- 
tically every flat surface in a room 
was decorated in some manner, either 
with painted designs by great mas- 
ters, with carvings, or with tapestries, 
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silks, damasks or “painted cloth” in 
imitation of tapestry. To such an ex- 
tent was this apparent horror of blank 
surfaces carried that even the narrow 
pilasters, so much in evidence in 
Renaissance architecture, were  in- 
variably carved or painted, except 
such as were fluted in the exact rep- 


lica of their Grecian or Roman fore-. 


bears. 

It was Henry VIII. who intro- 
duced the Renaissance into’ England. 
His meeting with Francis I., of 
France, on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold did much for the elevation of the 
English home. It wasn’t that Bluff 
King Hal himself bothered much 
about interior decoration—he had too 
many irons in the fire of his own to 
attend to—but he took with him on his 
visit a train of courtiers who looked 
with admiration at all the wonderful 
objects of art that Francis displayed 
for the purpose of impressing his 
guests with his wealth and culture. So 
these courtiers brought back to Eng- 
land many new ideas about home 
beautifying which they immediately 
turned to good account in their own 
mansions. Those who have traveled 
through the British Isles have doubt- 
less been impressed by the beauty of 
the stately homes of those who 
have possessed the land for centuries. 
The landed proprietors of Eng- 
land always made a point of tak- 
ing care of Number One and 
didn’t believe in handing over all 
the good things that they accumulated 
to their royal patrons. And, so, we 
find everywhere magnificent dwellings 
occupied by the gentry that rival in 
beauty the royal palaces themselves, 


THE PAINTER WHO 
HAD NO BOOKS 


By Arthur J. Peel 


"THERE was a jolly painter, 
Who smiled his way through jobs; 
In winter and in summer, 
He’d count his cash in wads. 


But when a trade depression, 
Hit hard his little town; 
There was a big sensation, 
When painter Bill, went down. 


Creditors called a meeting, 

To look through poor Bill’s books; 
He smiled to them a greeting, 

And pointed to some hooks. 


On which hung scraps of paper, 
And dirty, dusty bills; 

Some way-bills from a freighter; 
A calendar in frills. 


“-Tis books, young man, we’re needing,” 
They told the smiling lad. ; 

“Oh books! he said, retreating— 
“Are things I’ve never had!” 


“My cash-book ’s been my pocket, 
My ledger ’s in my head; 

I guess my loss and profit 
Are words best left unsaid.’’ 


Thev shook their wise heads sadly— 
Those creditors of his; 

But now the lad will gladly 
Learn how to save good biz. 
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and, in many instances, this magnifi- 
cence Owes its origin to Henry’s visit 
to the court of Francis. From.this 
date the lavish expenditure of art- 
lovers begins. Refinement and luxury 
was first introduced into private 
houses, suites of rooms opening into 
one another being built for the first 
time. Plastered walls were also in- 
troduced. 


LASTERED walls were also in- 
P troduced. This seems at first 
but of passing interest. But it was 
these smooth plastered walls that 
caused interior decorators to search 
for some material that would be more 
durable, more sanitary, and less costly 
than woven materials. Something that 


would permit all classes of people, 
rich, well-to-do, and even those who 
were not quite so well-to-do, to enjoy 
the comfort and hospitality of well 
decorated homes. They found such a 
product in far-off China—it was wall 
paper. 

Wall paper itself has a most inter- 
esting history as far as Europe and 
this continent are concerned, but time 
does not permit me this evening to 


dwell on this. It has many advantages 


over all other types of materials that 
have been used to ornament walls, so 
let me name a few of these qualities: 


First—It lies absolutely flat. It 
will neither blister nor peel off unless 
the wall itself is either damp or over- 
heated, in which case no other wall- 
dressing would hold any better than 
wall paper. ; 

Second—lIt is sanitary, for it does 
not hold the dust. 


Third—lIt is flexible, capable of 
very many different interpretations, 
suitable to any room, to any tempera- 
ment, to any situation in life, to any 
purse. 

Fourth—It is inexpensive. 


Fifth—It is quickly hung. 


People travel more and further 
nowadays, they visit homes that are 
the last word in refined taste, and 
they carry away with them artistic 
ideas that they intend to make use of 
in their own houses—just as did King 
Henry’s nobles from the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. The days of the be- 
ribboned rolling-pin and gilded fry- 
ing-pan as objects of art on the walls 
of the home are gone forever. A new 
era has arisen when people in prac- 
tically every walk of life appreciate— 
nay, demand—restful and harmonious, 
cheerful and congenial home surround- 
ings. The wall paper manufacturer 
has forestalled this demand for better 
things, and has produced a wonderful 
array of exquisite conceptions that are 
particularly adapted to the home of 
today. 
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10 
Good Reasons Why You Should Use 


The Finest White Enamel in the World 


1. 
2. 


It is the most durable enamel on the market. 


It will wear for years on outdoor work, without 
checking or cracking. 


. It is almost indestructible on indoor work. 

. It is the whitest enamel made. 

. It stays the whitest. 

. It works beautifully under the brush, flows like 


a carriage varnish. | 


. It spreads 600 square feet per gallon and covers 


equal to a coat of lead. 


. It will not sag or curtain. 
. It will not show laps or brush marks. 
. It pleases your workmen and gives your cus- 


tomers unbounded satisfaction. 


Send for a sample 4 case (6 gals.). We will send it to you f.o.b. 
your city. You may make any test you desire, and if you do 
not agree that ENAMOLIN is the finest white enamel you 
have ever used, you may return the other 5 cans at our expense 
and no charge will be made for the gallon used in testing. The 
price is $8.00 less 25-10% or $5.40 net, $32.40 for the half case. 
West of Omaha, Nebr., the price is $8.50 less 25-10% or $5.74 
net, $34.43 for the half case. Terms November 1, 2%, 10 days 
or 60 days net, delivered. 


Emil Calman & Co., Inc., 110 William Street - - New York 
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He thought 
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“busy meant “money” 


thing about the human mind is 


P tring aboa the most peculiar 
its ability to fool itself. 


When I was still in the apronstrings 
age—and prohibition was merely a 
matter of exhortation—my mother 
took me to a Sunday night lecture 
on temperance. The exhorter was a 
new arrival so the place was crowded. 


Down in front, next row to mine, was 
poor old Walt Lawrence, suffering 
from his annual attack of hay-fever. 


The subject for the evening, as I re- 
call it, was—‘‘In thy face are thy 
deeds written.” 


Along toward the grand climax, after 
the horrors of drink had been fully 
explored, the new deliverer shouted: 


“Truly, Brethren, ‘in thy face 
are thy deeds written,’ ”’ 


and pointing straight at old Walt, he 
explained how the drunkard’s nose 
was an inescapable sign of his de- 
bauchery. 


The audience literally opened its 
mouth in amazement. The nearest 
poor old Walt had been known to 
come to drink was patent cough 
syrup he bought from Deacon Little. 


Well, figured up in cold cash, the 
new lecturer’s faith in appearances 
cost him about one-tenth of his gate 
receipts counting in all old Walt’s 
relations. 


I mention this in passing to show 


how easy it is to be mistaken in ap- 


NEWARK,N.J. 
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pearances—whether you’re a painter 


or a preacher. I know! 


When I was working for Ray Moore, 
we all considered him the richest 
painter in town simply because he 
was the busiest. He always won the 
‘“lowest-bidder’’ jobs—we were con- 
tinually working overtime. 


I had saved up quite a bit of cash 
and figured I would set up shop for 
myself somewhere— and skimp on 
quality, and under-bid —just like 
Ray. Well, as I was about to pull 
out, the crash came. Instead of mov- 
ing out of town, I took over Ray’s 
stuff—and I’m still on the job. 


Ray taught me a lesson, but not the 
kind I thought he had. I know now 
that ‘“‘busy”’ has no real connection 
with “money”? and, that skimping 
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. you 


quality to cut prices never gets a fel- 
low a job in the same place twice. 
I use the very best stuff I can get— 
and some people claim I’m pretty 
high—but I notice they come back 
—and they bring friends. If that’s a 


tip—take it. 
Poo Lanter 


P.S. It has been a delight to the 
Murphy Varnish Company to observe 
the number of ‘‘best painters in 
town,” like Pop Larsen, who use 
Murphy Finishes. That doesn’t mean 
they’re the best painters because they 
use Murphy Finishes; simply that 
they have a reputation to maintain. 
They can’t afford to take chances. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Lead paint protects 
world’s longest suspension bridge 


HE longest suspension bridge in the 

world is the Delaware River Bridge 
which links Camden, N. J , with Phila- 
delphia. From one approach to the other, 
it measures more than a mile and three- 
quarters. Its span of three-fifths of a 
mile is twice that of the famous Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


All the steel of this giant among bridges 
is thoroughly protected with lead paint. 
The first and second coats are of pure red- 
lead and pure linseed oil. The third coat 
is of pure white-lead and pure linseed oil 
tinted to a dark battleship gray. A fourth 
coat, which will be applied in 1926, when 


the bridge is finished, will be the same as 
the third coat except lighter in color. 


It is standard practice to use under- 
coats of red-lead on metal followed by 
finishing coats of white-lead. This lead- 
paint combination insures complete pro- 
tection against corrosion. Moreover, the 
use of white-lead for the top coats enables 
the painter to secure decorative finishes 
in the lighter colors. 

In addition to Dutch Boy white-lead, we 
manufacture and sell pure red-lead in dry and 
paste form. The paste is known as Dutch Boy 
red-lead. It comes in the natural orange-red 


color and can be shaded to browns, greens, black 
and other dark colors. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 
West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco; 485 Cali- 
fornia Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 

Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 

It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 


Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


EXCELLING ENDURI NG ENAMEL 
HIGH GLOSS WHITE 


Benjamin Moore Oo | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes. and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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Good Brushes: Value and Use 


A Treatise on the Manufacture and Handling of One of the Most Important Tools 
Used by the Painter—China and Russia Furnish Almost All of the Bristles 


(Mr. Adams, who represents the Devoe 
and Raynolds company, read the follow- 
ing paper before the recent Convention 
of the New York State Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators held at 
Westminster Park, Thousand Islands.) 


|g the port of Hangkow we get extra 
brushes, may be it would be well 
to tell you something about the 
history of bristles. Bristles come from 
two main countries, China and Russia. 
The Chinese bristle is collected about 
once a year, just prior to the Chinese 
New Year, which comes in about the 
first part of February. China being a 
large pork eating country, they raise 
herds and herds of pigs. You men can 
be very happy that that condition ob- 
tains in China when you consider that 
there is only a pound and a half of 
spinal bristle that can be used in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish brushes 
obtained from one pig; one pound and 
a half, and that bristle runs on the back- 
bone of the spine down to about three 
inches either side. 

Consider the use or the consumption 
of Chinese bristles in a year, and in some 
years it increases, is as high as eight 
million tons. The average use is around 
seven to seven and a half million tons 
a year. Now, just take your pencils and 
figure out the number of pigs that have 
to be killed each and every year in order 
to supply that big demand. It is well 
over four million pigs, nearly five mil- 
lion pigs. That bristle is collected either 
in the slaughter house or by the little 
country peasant. They scale the bristle 
oi, the same as you would scale a pig 
after you had scalded it. The _ soft 
bristle is just thrown out from the mat 
that the peasant gets from the pig and 
he piles it in little tufts. Along comes 
Mr. Oil Man or Mr. Tobacco Man and he 
buys this collection for oil, ete. It is 
sold, of course, to the main centers. 
That bristle finally migrates down to the 
station which is located in such ports 
as Hangkow, China, and Tien Tsin. 

N the port of Hangkow we get extre 

stiff grades of bristles, which come 
from the cold uplans of China, and it 
is a very heavy stiff bristle. In the 
northern part of China is produced the 
soft grades, that are used in your var- 
nish brushes. The varnish brushes re- 
quire or need that fine softness. 

This bristle comes down to these press- 
ing stations and a cooley takes the ma- 
terial and dries it. The bristle comes 
off the pig’s back in a very, very uneven 
mat. We brought them to this country 
to see if we could dress the bristles to 
better advantage in this country than 
the coolie could by hand. This raw ma- 
terial is very, very uneven, and the coolie 
has two long fingernails which is very 
prevalent in China and he just takes his 
finger and grabs off the top pieces and 
tears these out with the result that we 
get bristles dressed as these are here. 


Used in This Country 
By A. F. Adams 


This is what we call an eighty per cent. 
top bristle; that is, eighty per cent of 
the individual hairs of this bunch are of 
uniform length. Then they wrap it up 
in packages and put an identifying mark 
on it, on each side. They pack those in 
fifty ‘pickle’ packages or 13314 pounds. 

The Russian bristle is collected in 
the same manner. When we speak of the 
Chinese bristle, before we leave that, 
there are two types of the Chinese 
bristle, the white and black. The white 
is used more or less by the toothb-ush 
people, a very stiff bristle, and the sro- 
duction of it is very ‘small; it is not 
unlike our own American bristle. When 
we speak of the Chinese bristle we speak 
of the black, so do not misunderstand 
me if I speak of the Chinese bristle in 
the future and think it is white when 
it is really black. 

Russia has progressed more than 
China has and the Russian bristle is con- 
stantly coming to the bristle centers; 
such centers as Leipsic and London. 
Their modes of transportation are en- 
tirely different than in China and this 
constant stock comes in at all times. 

The Russian types are just the same 
as the Chinese; we have soft and hard, 
but your Russian types run to colors; 
you have your black, your gray, your 
brown, your white, and your yellow, and 
you have soft bristle and your stiff 
bristle. There is nothing that can 
measure a bristle today except a well 
sensitive pair of fingers and a very keen 
pair of eyes and we have to develop in 
our plants men who for years have 
worked with bristles and can sense the 
value, and when they sense that value 
they must know exactly the types of 
brushes that bristle must go into. In 
order to be a successful buyer of bristles 
you must have sensitised your fingers 
and your eyes in order to realize and 
appreciate the value of your merchandise. 

In the selection of these different 
types; in your wall brush type for ex- 
ample, we cannot go from an extreme 
stiff to an extreme soft and make a 
mixture of it. If we did, you would im- 
mediately sense the addition of a certain 
amount of soft bristle which is very 
requisite in a heavy wall brush and your 
product would not look uniform. For 
example, if I was to take seventy-five 
per cent. of the Tien Tsin type mixed 
with twenty-five per cent. of the white 
bristle, and see that bristle in there; 
that is the same thing attained in the 
manufacture of these two bristles to- 
gether; they would be blac. 


HEREFORE, these men who have to 
select these different types of bristle 
in order to make these properly must 
be able to find the intermediate between 
those two extremes. That is where the 
high education of the workman in the 
brush factory today is concerned. 
In the preparation of this article after 


a selection has been made for the brush 
it has to go through either a washing 
or a boiling process. The boiling proc- 
ess immediately increases the cost or 
the value of that bristle about fifteen 
per cent., caused by the loss of weight 
and also by the labor shortage. But by 
boiling this bristle we have control of 
the natural curl here. If you can ap- 
preciate, as the bristle lays down on the 
pig’s back it attains the natural curve 
of the body; therefore, the bristle will 
have that natural curl to it. 

We ean ctnorol that curl ar, in other 
words, we can straighten out that curl 
in each of these bristles by the boiling 
process. When it comes to the Russian 
bristle we cannot treat it quite as harshly 
because of its color. When we buy a 
white piece of bristle we want it white 
when we finish with it. There is really 
no intrinsic value because the bristle is 
white or black. You men have eaten a 
black chicken and a white chicken, but 
you cannot tell the difference what it 
is as long as good to eat. But the curve 
to the white bristle is a little better than 
the black Russian, therefore, it has a 
greater sale value, but the real value of 
the bristle is determined more or less by 
the industrial manufacturers. 


With this Russian type we have to 
wash these bristles. It has to be washed 
carefully by the men; it has to be ecare- 
fully bundled up and carefully dried in 
order to obtain its color. We take these 
different types of bristle and put them 
through our usual processes and we 
finally get out this one uniform product 
which we are after. 

We come to the actual manufacture of 
the brush. For our wall brushes, that 
bristle is taken and is carefully tamped 
out on the back, put in a band and 
sealed already for the handle. 

There are two ways of making a wall 
brush; I will say, two extreme ways; 
one, where the wall brush is a full type, 
and the other a very, very thin type. 
Here is where the sensitising of your 
fingers must come in. If you will take a 
full type wall brush you will notice that 
your tapering, which is necessary in the 
wall brush, begins about three-quarters 
of an inch from the top and your taper- 
ing, of course, you start your fingers 
at the back end of the brush and you no- 
tice a natural tapering all the way down 
because of the fact that each individual 
hair of the bristle is very, very fine 
at the top and very, very heavy at the 
back. You can take any piece of bristle 
and hold it up and see how it tapers 
from the top to the Bottom. 


Wis the full type wall brush you get 
your natural tapering then at the 
top and begin to feel a gradual coming 
together of your fingers; that tapering 
should start about half to three-quarters 
of an inch from the top. By the use 
of the full type wall brush you get one 
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hundred per cent. service from that 
brush from the first dip in the pan. 
Your brush works one hundred per cent. 
from the start to the finish. 

Your other method of manufacture of 
the pure wall brush is to taper the 
bristle. By that I mean the sizes be- 
low. You appreciate, of course, that a 
two and a half inch bristle is worth 
a good deal less than a six-inch bristle 
and, for that matter, that the four-inch 
bristle today is worth, I think it is, 
$2.40; four and one-quarter inches is 
worth $3.50; your next size, four and 
one-half-inch, is worth $3.85; your four 
and three-quarter, $4.75; and your five- 
inch about $5.10 or $5.15 a pound. 

Now, just for a minute lets think of 
difference in the cost of those processes. 
Take for example a wall brush we will 
say that takes five pounds of a good, 
heavy type Tien Tsin bristle, the five- 
inch type. Now, five times $5: 10) 418 
$25.0. Suppose we inject into that twenty 
per cent. of a good, heavy “shur shingle,” 
something to that effect. We start off 
with $25.40, and we put into that the 
size below of the full bristle at $4.85; 
that is $28.95. Am I right? Now, take 
that same brush that requires the same 
amount of bristles, five pounds, and you 
figure up all the different sizes I have 
quoted to you and see the difference in 
the value, at $5.10, $4.75, $3.85, $3.50 and 
$2.40 together; you have five sizes of 
bristle; you have twenty per cent. hair, 
etc., all the way up to the top, and you 
will notice that your value of the raw 
stock is somewheres in the neighborhood 
of $18 or $19. 


OU can vary this manufacture any 
way you want and can put in horse 
hair at ninety cents a pound. Horse 
hair, of course, is of no value abso- 
lutely as far as the brush is concerned 
except to load it, and in the pain busi- 
ness you can use clay, etc., and they call 
them extenders. That is the same as horse 
hair is to the brush; it is an extender; 
something to give you a sense of bulk. 
But what does it contain? How do you 
find horse hair in the brush? It can be 
found, without your eyes, and that hard- 
ly seems possible, but it is a fact. You 
take a brush and you start here and 
bring your fingers together towards the 
top and horse hair is always put in about 
a half or three-quarters of an ich below 
the top, and you will notice a sensa- 
tion there of a lump in the brush and 
you draw your fingers back and you no- 
tice about here your fingers will come 
apart and come together again. That 
is the result of the making. Horse hair 
has absolutely no stamina. It will not 
stand alone and just simply falls down 
and you get that sensation of a lump. 


Now, in the manufacture of your var- 
nish types the bristle has to be very, 
very carefully selected for its softness 
and its fineness. If we are building a 
large, deep varnish, it has to be just a 
little bit heavier than the smaller brush 
and that selection has to be done with 
great care. We have to think of really 
the actual brush that is going to be 
made. Now, when that bristle is pre- 
pared it is made into a brush thimble 
or cup. The hair is put in and flattened 
down and this thimble is chisel shaped 
at the bottom and the bristle obtains the 
form of the cup. Now, the trick is to 
get that knot out of that cup and get it 
into the ferule without destroying the 
formation. 


-eeHe brush manufacturer as a rule 
who is making these high type 
brushes takes his apprentice and makes 
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the inexpensive household brush, fifteen- 
to twenty-cent varnish brush; he teaches 
him how to make a hand formed chisel 
brush by educating him on these inex- 
pensive types. After a good many years 
of hard training he is able to sit down 
at a bench and make a real mechanical 
tool with a well formed chisel. If he 
takes this knot out of the thimble and 
squeezes it too much it ruins the forma- 
tion of his bristle. If he don’t hold it 
tight enough he loses it altogether. It 
is not an easy matter to handle a. loose 
bristle and you have to put these men 
on training for years to make these high 
types. It is much easier to make a var- 
nish brush the other way; easy to fill 
it exactly the same as the wall types are 
made if you simply bring it back flush, 
and then put it through a chiseling ma- 
chine and just simply cut this chisel 
in, but what is the result? Exactly the 
same as the thin wall brush. Why? If 
a carpenter came into your house and 
the cutting edge of his plane was full 
of niches, he would not have a good, 
smooth edge—a good, smoothing job. 
Now, bow can you do good work with a 
brush that is a machine chisel» with all 
this flag cut off? It is exactly the same 
as a knife. A good, sharp knife would 
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make a fine cut and the back would 
make a wide cut. These types can be - 
manufactured easily and quickly by put- 
ting by having them put through this 
chised machine. 

To get to the soft hair lines. You no 
doubt know where your camel hair comes 
from. When I first went into the busi-- 
ness, I was told to buy some camel hair 
and I think one of the members of the 
firm tried to play a joke on me. The 
fellow said, “You wanted camel hair?” 
I said, “Yes.” He brought in camel wool. 
To get camel hair as we buy it comes 
from the squirrel’s tail; that has to 
be very,very carefully dressed. 

You come to the badger and other hairs 
and your stock comes from different 
parts of the badger, the tip of the belly, 
and then your big flowing tips which is 
nothing more or less than skunk hair. 
There is a nice clean job for the appren- 
tice, to sort and wash a lot of skunk 
hair; they act exactly in the plant as 
they do out in the field—you want to run. 
That hair is treated just the same as 
the other hairs, boiled and washed. Then 
you come to your black sable; and then 
your ox hair. That comes from the ear 
of your ox. That is collected in America 
and, also, in South America. 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


To Hold Convention in Cleveland, O., Oct. 21-23 


qa annual convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 
21, 22 and 23, in the Hotel Cleveland. 
The following is the program of the 
business sessions: 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 21 


9 a. m.—Annual meeting board of direc- 
tors, parlor floor lounge, Hotel Cleveland. 
The following order of business will prevail: 

Roll call. 

President’s address. 

Secretary’s report. 

Treasurer’s report. 

Appointment of auditing committee. 

Resolutions. 


é First Session 

8.30 p. m.—The formal opening and first 
business session of the convention will take 
place inthe ballroom, mezzanine balcony, 
Hotel Cleveland, George A. Martin, Cleve- 
land, presiding. 

“America.” 

Invocation. 

‘Address of welcome on behalf of the city 
of Cleveland, William R. Hopkins, city man- 
ager. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the 
Cleveland Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, R. 
W. lLevenhagen, president. 

Response on behalf of National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish ‘Club, R. B. Robinette, 
Cleveland, vice-president central zone. 

President’s address, E. V. Peters. 

Secretary’s report, George V. Horgan. 

Treasurer’s report, Dudley W. Figgis. 

Report of auditing committee. 

Formal presentation of report of the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws, Frank 
P. Cheesman, chairman, New York. 

Appointment of nominating committee. 

Appointment of press committee. 

Appointment of sergeant-at-arms. 

Announcement by the secretary. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 22 


Second Session 

9.30 a. m.—Reception of delegates from 
the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors. 

Reception of delegates from the Interna- 
tional Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada. 

Reception of delegates from the “‘Save the 
Surface” Salesmen’s Clubs. 

Final presentation of report of the com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws, discus- 
sion and vote, Frank P. Cheesman, chair- 
man, New York. 

Legislative committee, Arthur S. Somers, 
chairman, New York. 

Flax development committee, C. T. Nolan, 
chairman, New York. 

Remarks, Dr. John Lee Coulter, president, 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


Address, ‘Business Prospects for 1926," 
Leonard Ayres. 

Address, “Spray Painting and the Paint 
and Varnish Industry,’ Rex W. Wells (rep- 
resenting Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association ). 


Third Session 


2 p. m.—Business promotion: 

(a) “Clean-up and Paint-up,” Granville 
M. Breinig, chairman, New York. 

(b) “Save the Surface,’ E. T. Trigg, 
chairman, Philadelphia. vt 

Address, “Opportunities for American 
Paint and Varnish Trade in Foreign Mar- 
kets,” Dr. Maximilian Toch, New York. 

Preliminary report of nominating com- 


mittee. 
FRIDAY, OCT¥2s3 
Fourth Session 


9.30 a. m.—Memorial to deceased mem- 
bers, H. J. Schnell, chairman, New York. 
Synopsis of committee activities for. the 
year, presented by R. S. Wessels, Cleveland, 
constituting resume of reports of the fol- 
lowing committees: . 
Arbitration, N. B. Briggs, chairman. 
Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A., Leonard 
T. Beale, national councilor. : 
Credits and collections, D. W. Caton, chair- 
Moncear dat 
xport an oreign trade developm 
Dr. Maximilian Tock, .chalenaa a a 
Bhs ihe agrto ad W. H. Crawford, chair- 
Master painters, EH. C. Currier, chairman. 
Membership, C. J. Caspar, chairman. 
ee en oe oils, F. W. Robinson, chair- 


x Faint distributors, H. J. Woodlock, chair- 
Simplification, Ludington Patton, 
Pare 
pray system of paint and varnish li- 
cation, H. W. Rice, chairman. oe 
Sustaining membership, E,  T. 
chairman, 
Tariff, D. B. Faloon, chairman. 
Trade marks, D. W. Edgerly, chairman. 
Transportation and classification, W. 
Fatt chairman. ; 
nterpretation and extension of the code 
of ethics, E. V. Peters, chairman. % 


Fifth Session 


eee p. m.—Reports of special commit- 
(a) Linseed oil, W. H. Eastman, chair- 
man ) Milwaukee. 

Budget and finance, E. T. ri 
chairman, Philadelphia. = 
_(c) Sesqui-centennial international expo- 
apes S. R. Matlack, chairman, Philadel- 

Resolutions. 

Unfinished business, 

Final report of nominating committee. 

Election and installation of officers and 
members of board of directors. 


chair- 


Trigg, 


. 
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IN THE FINEST BUILDINGS 


—this handsome, smooth white paint finish 


ERE is another striking 

proof of Barreled Sun- 
light quality. Read the follow- 
ing testimonial from Miami, 
Fla., which shows why paint- 
ers who apply this unusual 
white finish are fast building 
up a profitable, high-class 
business. 


‘“‘For the last several years 
we have been using Barreled 
Sunlight,”’ say the owners of 
the beautiful Miami Daily 
News Building. ‘‘The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that 
we insisted on Barreled Sun- 
light being used throughout 
our new 18-story Tower.”’ 


Hundreds of other letters tell the same story. 
In modern buildings everywhere — hotels, 
schools, hospitals, stores, homes—Barreled Sun- 
light is the choice of both owners and painters 
for fine white interior work. 


Ground to the finest degree, Barreled Sun- 
light gives a satin-smooth, handsome washable 
finish. A finish that can be used in place of 
enamel—yet it costs less than enamel, is easy to 
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The 18-story tower of the Miami Daily 
News Building. Interior walls. and-wood- 
work throughout are painted with 

Barreled Sunlight. 


Barreled Sunlight 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
21 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me free sample cans of Barreled Sunlight and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


apply, and covers better. Ap- 
plied by brush or spray, it 
flows on smoothly without 
dragging—will not sag, lap or 
show brush-marks. 


Barreled Sunlight is so 
opaque that one coat is usual- 
ly sufficient over a previously 

‘light-painted surface. Where 
a primer is required, use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat, 
which contains more oil than 
ordinary primers and assures 
the famous Barreled Sunlight 
finish. 


Sold in 55 and 30 gallor 
churn-equipped steel drums 
and in cans from 14 pint to 
5 gallons. May be tinted any color or shade. 


You have only to dip your brush in Barreled 
Sunlight to want to use it on your next interior 
job. Send the coupon for free sample can of Bar- 
reled Sunlight and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


aa a al 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy St. 
Distributors in all principal cities. Retailed by over 5,000 dealers, 
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If you could put your finger on any one 
point more important than any other in 
a painting job, it would probably be how 
it looks a few seasons after it is done. 
And that is a big point in Mapaz. It 
makes paint chalk more slowly, holds its 
grip on the surface, prolongs its life, and 
in addition gives purer tints that hold 
their color. 
Mapaz No.1 is The New Jersey Zinc Com- 


pany’s Green Seal French Process Zinc . 


Oxide ground in refined linseed oil and 
nothing else. | 


Packed in 12%, 25 and 50 pound kegs. 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc. 
160 Front Street, New York City 


Mapaz is also manufactured by 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CoO., INc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY, ATLANTA, GA, DALLAS, TEXAS 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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“That’s a big point, 
all right.” 
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Fifty-second 
Year 
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THE” CHIEF SPEAKS 


OW is the time to begin plan- 
N ning to attend the forty- 


second annual convention of 
the International Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators 


of the United 
States and Canada. 
This meeting will 
be held in Philadel- 
phia, February 
See Ost a tind, 
fourth and fifth— 
just a little more 
than three months 
from the time that 
you read this issue 
of THe PAINTERS 
MacazinE. The 
Philadelphia com- 
mittee, headed by 
Charles H. Fowler, 
has been actively 
at work and an- 
nounces that final 
arrangements are being completed, 
This committee has been in constant 
conference with the management of 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, the 
convention headquarters, working out 
the seating arrangements of the con- 
vention hall, indicating committee 
rooms, planning decorations, and such 
other details as must be considered far 
in advance of the opening of the 
meeting. 

One of the greatest conventions in 
the history of the organization is 
promised, considered from the educa- 
tion features that make up the pro- 
gram, the plans that are under way 
for the entertainment and comfort of 
the delegates and their friends, and 
the large attendance that is indicated. 

Many of the State associations are 
already at work, urging their members 
to attend. The Illinois delegation has 
announced that arrangements are be- 
ing made to bring the members from 
that state to Philadelphia on a spe- 
cial train, a plan that will add greatly 
to the pleasure and comfort of its 
representatives. Cleveland and Ohio 


Chief Lin-Zin-Lea-Lac 
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will also have a large representation, 
and plans are being made to visit New 
York City and Washington, follow- 
ing the International meeting, or en 
route to it. The close proximity of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts insures a large at- 
tendance from these States. The 
salesmen’s organization, the Torea- 
dors, is taking a lively interest in the 
convention and has already reserved 
forty rooms for its members. Presi- 
dent E. F. Hopper, of that organiza- 
tion, has announced that an evening’s 
entertainment that will be unique and 
surpass any similar function, will be 
one of the surprises of the week. The 
Benjamin Franklin, which is the 
newest and largest hotel in Philadel- 
phia, is well arranged to adequately 
care for the comfort of all who may 
attend, having twelve hundred rooms 
for guests, besides a large auditorium, 
many smaller halls and committee 
rooms, besides spacious lobbies and 
corridors. 

Philadelphia itself offers many at- 
tractions for the visitor. Many of the 
historical shrines of the country, go- 
ing back into pre-Revolutionary days, 
are located in the Quaker town, “The 
City of Brotherly Love,” and which it 
is also proud to be called ‘The Birth- 
place of American Liberty.” Other 
points of interest are listed on an- 
other page in this issue, where pho- 
tographs of the interior and exterior 
of the convention hotel are repro- 
duced. 

Secretary Carl Dabelstein announces 
that the railroads have made a special 
rate of a fare and one-half for those 
attending the convention. The hotel 
rates are reasonable. The master 
painter and decorator cannot afford 
not to come. Bring Mrs, Master 
Painter. Elaborate plans have been 
made for her entertainment during the 
convention week. The social affairs 
of the evenings will be a feature of 
this meeting. 

We repeat, it is only three months 
and a few days. Make your plans 
now. 
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PARTIAL PAYMENT 
POSITION CLARIFIED 


HE statement of the paint 
trade in reference to the 


partial payment plan for 
financing painting contracts, announc- 


ed by the executive committee of the 
National Save the Surface Campaign, 
and published in the September issue 
of Tue Painters Macazine, will go 
far toward clarifying a position that 
for selfish reasons has been unfairly 
and prejudicaly interpreted and pre- 
sented. 

As has been pointed out by E. V. 
Peters, president of the National Paint. 
Oil and Varnish Association, in the 
course of public addresses made before 
various organizations in the trade, the 
associations of the industry have tiever 
taken any defin'te action in connec- 
tion with the partial payment plan of 
selling paint or painting except to pass 
a resolution which urged “the in- 
dividual firms of the paint and var- 
nish industry to investigate carefully 
ways and means to utilize the financ- 
ing of sales to the consumer, to the end 
that the industry may be doubled in 
1926." 


In explaining this position Mr. 
Peters made the following statement 
before the paint and varnish men of 
the Pacific coast at their regional 
meeting, held in Seattle, Washington, 
last summer : 


That resolution (referring to the 
resolution above quoted, which was 
adopted at the convention held in 
Atlantic City), which was merely 
this—that it called attention fo the 
appreciation of this industry of the 
fact that installment selling was _ be- 
ing used in a great many different 
industries, and urged the members of 
this industry to investigate the possi- 
bilities of installment selling. No 
definite action beyond that has been 
taken; consequently, the officers of 
the association, having received no 
specific mandate from the industry, 
do not feel free to take a decided 
position either for or against the 
plan beyond doing what this resolu- 
tion, passed at Atlantic City, author- 
izes us to do, which is to urge all 
members of the industry to carefully 


Sys 


investigate the means of installment 
selling. 


In concluding his address at Seat- 


tle, Mr. Peters said: 


Another fundamental thought that 
I want to leave with you, that the 
“Save-the-Surface”’ Campaign had in 
this matter, was this: It said any 
installment plan which may be 
worked out should be worked out on 
a basis that will not financially in- 
volve the paint manufacturer, the 
paint distributor, the retailer or the 
painter. In other words, this in- 
dustry of ours must be kept abso- 
lutely free from any financial re- 


sponsibility in connection with in-~ 


stallment selling. It is very easy, 
I think, to appreciate what might 
happen if that were not the case. 
In the financing of a painting job 
I presume you are financing 75 per 
cent. labor and 25 per cent. material, 
and for you gentlemen of this indus- 
try to assume a contingent liability 
of that character, to sell 25 per cent. 
of material, is assuming a responsi- 
bility out of all proportion to the 
profits that you make. In the plan 
which is worked out, no member of 
this industry assumes any financial 
responsibility. That is all placed 
where it belongs—with the finance 
companies—and, as a matter of 
fact, this deferred payment plan or 
installment selling plan is, as far as 
you are concerned, a cash business. 
It is only installment or deferred 
payment in so far as the public and 
the finance companies are concerned. 

I wanted to try to make clear to 
you the position of the ‘“Save-the- 
Surface” Campaign in working out 
an installment plan and presenting it 
to the industry. The campaign has 
done its work; it has contributed, 
in my mind, a wonderful piece of 
work in standardizing this thing for 
you. Individually you are free to use 
it or not, as you see fit, andI don’t 
care whether the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, and this 
convention, or the painters or retail 
hardware dealers pass resolutions or 
not, the plan is out; it is available 
and any may use it who care to; 
those who do not care to don’t 
have to. 


Mr. Peters, as president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, speaks with authority. The 
statement that he has made agrees en- 
tirely with the position that Tuer 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE has outlined 
from the first announcement of the 
partial payment ‘plan. It has always 
been presented as a plan for the in- 
dividual, to employ as he found it 
fitted for his use. The position of 
the International Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators of 
the United States and Canada, as an- 
nounced by resolution at the last 
meeting of the International, held at 
Des Moines, urged the master painter 
and decorator to investigate partial 
payment plans for financing painting 
contracts, without committing the or- 
ganization to any one plan, being 
practically. the resolution adopted by 
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the manufacturers in their convention. 
The Save the Surface Campaign 
will continue to issue monthly reports 
showing the progress of the plan that 
will be available to those who desire 
them, and will submit the future de- 
velopments of this method of financing 
painting contracts. The plan will not 
be promoted in the future as a spe- 
cial feature, but as one of the several 
activities available for increasing the 
industry’s volume in all its branches. 
It is not necessary to repeat the 
many arguments favorable to the 
adoption of the partial payment plan. 
Its wide success has proved its value. 
Each month the number of painters 
who are using the plan has increased 
and the number of contracts reported 


‘has constantly increased. The recent 


re-statement of the position of the in- 
dustry will only tend towards its more 
universal adoption. 


THE EXHIBITION AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


EPORTS from the Interna- 
R tional Association indicate a 
wide interest to the sugges- 

tion made by the International Ex- 


ecutive Board that an exhibition of 


samples of work done in the shops of 
the men of the craft:be made at 
the coming convention of the Inter- 
national Association, to be held in 
Philadelphia, February second, third, 
fourth and fifth. General Secretary 


Carl H. Dabelstein has emphasized the ~ 


importance of this feature as he has 
gone about the country in attendance 
at the various State conventions and 
meetings, and has urged the members 
to prepare for such an exhibition in 
his monthy message to the craft. 

William E. Wall, past International 
president, writes that Boston and 
Massachusetts will be represented in 
the exhibition. Many members of 
the Illinois Association have asked for 
space in the hall that will be devoted 
to the display of the craftsmen’s work. 
Cleveland craftsmen are preparing ex- 
hibits. Many State executive boards 
are urging that samples of the work 
done by the apprentices in the va- 
rious vocational classes of the trade 
schools be sent to the Philadelphia ex- 
hibition. 

The success of this exhibition de- 
pends on the wholeheartedness with 
which it is entered into by the mem- 
bers of the association. If there are 
only a few samples displayed, no mat- 
ter how creditable to the exhibitor, 
the result desired will be lost. If the 
craft responds with enthusiasm and 
there is a large display of samples of 
the work that the craft is capable of 
doing, and should offer, this exhibition 
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may become one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the annual meetings 
of the association. 

An attractive hall, with ample space, 
is promised for this exhibition by 
Charles H. Fowler, chairman of the 
Philadelphia. committee on arrange- 


ments, who will be glad to hear as_ 


soon as possible how many are plan- 
ning to send exhibits and what space 
will be required. Mr. Fowler’s address 
is 605 North Eighth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Write to him today, tell- 
ing him, approximately, how much 
space your exhibit will require. 

The success of this exhibition de- 
pends upon you. Go over your shop. 
Get your men interested. Suggest 
that your boys in the trade school 
classes prepare samples of their work. 
You can make this one of the big fea- 
tures of the coming International con- 
vention. 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN IN 
ENGLAND 


HE partial payment plan for 
| financing painting contracts 


has been introduced in Eng- 
land. It has been presented in that 
country by the National Society for 
the Preservation of Property and, ac- 
cording to the announcement that has 
been made, the plan is almost that. of- 


fered in this country, with the excep- 


tion that the rate charged the customer 


is ten per cent., instead of nine per 


cent., as in the United States and 


Canada. 


The Decorators and Painters Maga- 
zine of London says that the plan is 
“doubtless financially sound.” Under 
the caption “Deferred Payment Dec- 
orations,” this English journal says in 
part: 

The system emanates from the 

United States, and it seemed to have 


worked successfully there, and we 
see now that the Paint Post (would 
it not be more appropriately called 
the ‘Paint Pot?), the organ of the 
National Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Property, has come forward 
with a scheme for this country. 
Under the scheme there would be 
three parties to every contract—the 
customer, the decorator, and the 
finance company. The decorator, in 
submitting an estimate, includes an 
additional ten per cent. If the esti- 
mate is satisfactory, “the house- 
holder signs an application for a 
loan, agreeing to pay z0 per cent. 
or more in cash to the decorator on 
completion of the work, and the bal- 
ance to a finance company in equal 
monthly instalments with interest at, 
say, 6 per cent. per annum on the 
unpaid monthly balance.” There 
are, of course, the usual inquiries 
and safeguards, but this quotation 
contains the substance of the matter. 
The scheme is doubtless financially 
sound, and would be workable if the 


public would rise to it. 
‘ 
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HOW MUCH HAVE YOU? 


CAN YOU GET ANY MORE? 
HOW CAN YOU GET MORE MONEY FOR IT? 


Production 


MECHANICAL PAINTING 


multiplies the productive power of the painter. It enables him to produce 
more work in less time, and so enables him to make more money. It permits 
him to make lower prices, and in this way increases the total volume of work. 


MECHANICAL PAINTING PRODUCES 
GREATER EARNINGS FOR THE OPERATOR 
GREATER VALUES TO THE CONSUMER 
GREATER PROFITS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 


MECHANICAL PAINTING HAS COME TO STAY 


To progressive painters, sound in their knowledge of surfaces and surface cover- 
ings, and desirous of extending their business and increasing profits, Matthews 
Painting Machines and Matthews complete service, even including instruction 
in this new art, offer a unique opportunity. 


WRITE US FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


BETTER DESIGN - BETTER SERVICE - BETTER RESULTS 


W.N.MATTHEWS CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


3748 FOREST PARK BLVD. ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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“That is a beautiful building, isn’t it, Jim? To look at it, one 
would hardly believe that it was located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
It looks like some millionaire’s residence in Florida.” 


“It is a millionaire’s residence all right, Bill. It belongs to Mrs. 
L. W. Harkness, and is one of the show places of Long Island. It 
was designed by one of the well-known New York architects, Mr. 
Charles S. Keefe.” 


“I’m awfully glad we happened along just as they were painting 
it, because I don’t know as I have ever seen a more beautiful job 
of painting.” 

“Yes, Bill, I wish you would examine it carefully. Did you ever 
see a whiter paint or a paint with such hiding power, that leveled 
up so smoothly without showing brush marks, or that had such a 
wonderful gloss?” 


“I don’t believe I ever did, Jim. It looks to me as though they 
were using a high-priced white enamel, though, of course, I don’t 
think an enamel would be satisfactory on an outside job.” 


No, Bill, it is not a white enamel, but an exterior white paint 
made with Sipe’s Dura Alba Exterior White Paste, reinforced with 
Sipe’s Japan Oil AA Extra, both manufactured by James B. Sipe 
& Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.”’ 

“Yes, I have heard of that Company, Jim.” 


“No doubt you have, Bill. They have been in business nearly 
half a century, and you or any other painter in the United States 
can put on just as good a job with their materials, if you will use 
them in accordance with formulas given in Sipe’s Exterior Oil Paint 
Chart, copy of which they will be glad to send you on receipt of 
coupon below properly filled out.” 


| JAMES B. SiPE & COMPANY, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me copy of your E. O. P. Chart and Handbook of Mixes for all classes of Painting. 
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Green Copper Effect 
TICA, N. Y., G. P. G. C.—We have a 
customer who had a lot of exposed 
copper work. While he is not desirous 
of painting it his idea is to put some 
material on the surface that will protect 
it. What they are after is to have that 
green copper effect which will appear 
after a time. Isn’t there some kind of 
a finish that can be used to produce that 
effect? 


In reply to your question as to how 
to produce a green copper effect upon ex- 
posed copper, we would suggest that 
after the exposed copper has been thor- 
oughly washed or otherwise cleaned, that 
it be given a coat of spar varnish; and 
when this is thoroughly hard and dry 
apply a coat of green paint, composed of 
chrome green in oil and white. lead with 
a trifle of Prussian blue. Mix this fairly 
thin and apply as a glaze all over the 
copper, and before it is thoroughly dry, 
wipe off with cheese-cloth or cotton- 
waste in such a manner as to leave the 
green paint in all of the grooves and 
crevices of the copper. If this work is 
done with taste and judgment, a thin 
film of the green paint will be left on 
the high-lights of the copper and the 
solid green in the crevices as above in- 
dicated. You will probably have to ex- 
periment a little to produce the exact 
tint of the green copper, and, if you wish 
to spend a little more time and care after 
the green paint is dry you may make 
a glaze of Prussian blue and raw sienna. 
This may be applied here and there 
where the carving work or crevices are 
deeper, and then wipe off as before in 
order to leave only a small quantity here 
and there to produce the effect of time 
and age. 


Gold Paint for Metal 

T. LOUIS, Mo,, A. D, H.—How to make 
a quick drying gold paint or gold lac- 
quer for metal that will stand well on 

inferior ornamental work was asked. 
Digest 16 ounces orange gum shellac, 
4 ounces gum mastic, 4 ounces gum sand- 
arac and 2 ounces gum gamboge, all care- 
fully bruised in one imperial gallon of 


spirits of wine in a glass jar or bottle,~ 


well stoppered, shaking the vessel occa- 
sionally until all the gum is dissolved; 
then strain through fine cloth, Have 
metal clean and apply with a soft brush 
of proper size. A lacquer or varnish to 
make a surface that is painted yellow 
appear like gilded work is made as fol- 
lows:—Pulverize one-half ounce of saf- 
fron an done-quarter ounce of dragon’s 
blood and put this into a glass jar con- 
taining one gallon 95 per cent. spirit of 
wine, add one pound of orange gum shel- 
lac and one ounce Socotrine aloes; dis- 
solve the whole in a water bath by gentle 
heat, keeping the jar well closed to pre- 
vent loss by evaporation. When nearly 
cold strain through fine cloth. 


Colors for Graining 
POSTON, Mass,, H. T. C.—We cannot 
recommend the use of dry colors for 


graining. It is much more economical 
to use distemper colors, that is, colors 
ground in water to a paste, without size 
for graining in distemper and pure colors 
in oil for graining in oil, and when quick 
work is necessary, colors ground in japan 
same as are used in coach and car work. 
The best and finest colors should be 


Have You Any 
Paint Troubles? 


N this department of ‘*Ques- 


tions Answered” THE 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE offers a 
free service to all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties, 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THe Painters MAGAZINE, 
Twelve Gold Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value «o you. 


used, as only these give rich and clear 
effects. Of course, the ground work has 
much to do with the final effect in grain- 
ing, but coarse and dull colors should be 
barred out. 

For light oak, raw sienna is the prin- 
cipal graining color, to which a small 
portion of raw wmber may be added, if 
the sienna is too yellowish in tone. Dark 
oak graining color is made from raw 
sienna, mainly, with small portions of 
burnt sienna and burnt umber, The best 
cherry graining color is made from equal 
portions of raw and burnt sienna, but 
sometimes a trifle of burnt umber is 
added to deepen the color. For walnut, 
about four-fifths by weight of burnt um- 
her and one-fifth Vandyke brown is the 
proper graining color. This is for Amer- 
ican walnut, while for extra dark wal- 
nut effect the Vandyke brown is replaced 
by ivory black. Chestnut graining may 
be produced by mixing raw sienna and 
Vandyke brown, or burnt umber, slightly 
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reddened with burnt sienna. Mahogany 
graining color is usually mixed burnt 
sienna chiefly with Vandyke brown, and 
a trifle of rose pink of crimson lake. It 
is overgrained with additional rose pink 
in the color, For old mahogany effect, 
more Vandyke brown is used, 
Rosewood graining color is Vandyke 
brown with a portion of ivory black, and 
rose pink may be added when desirable. 


A Good Primer 

ROOKLYN, N. Y., A. L, B.—In reply 

to your question as to what is the 
best way to mix a prime coat of pure 
lead and oil, to apply over a very dark 
green paint; to make sure of no peel or 
trouble coming to the job, we would ad- 
vise the following method of application: 
Rub the wall down with No. 1 sandpaper 
and apply a coat of paint composed of 
white lead, two-thirds turps and one-third 
oil, adding sufficient dryers. This will 
make a good primer, 

Another primer would consist of the 
same mixture to which add a handful of 
plaster of Paris, Thoroughly mix this 
into your paint and keep stirred up 
while using, It would be a good plan 
to stipple this coat. Hither of these 
methods will prove satisfactory. 


Killing Lime in Plaster 

ROY, N. Y., A. B. C.—Disolve twenty- 

five pounds of zinc sulphate in five 
gallons of warm water and strain through 
a medium fine wire sieve, Set aside in 
a clean container and, when required for 
use, dilute with hot or cold water, which- 
ever is most handy, to brushing consist- 
ency. Wash over the patches of new 
lime plaster two or three times, allow- 
ing each coating to dry before applying 
the next. You can paint or paper or kal- 
somine over this without risk of the lime 
eating through and the surface will re- 
main dry. 


Combed Effect on Walls 


ONTREAL, Que., F. B, B—Mix your 

paint from lead in oil, preferably, 
even somewhat stouter than for stippling 
with plenty of drier, and for economy’s 
sake, you can use about 25 per cent. 
whiting, along with the lead, which will 
aid the paint from keeping the combing 
apart. Apply paint or varnish after 
combed surface has hardened. 


Painting Rubber Floor 


IGHLAND MILLS, New York, F. B. 

—the best treatment, that we can 
suggest, for the painting of a hard rub- 
ber bath-room floor is as follows: Rub 
the floor thoroughly with fine wire 
brushes. Then give a priming coat of 
white lead thinned with half oil and 
half turpentine, and rub in this priming 
coat thoroughly; after which apply one 
or two coats standard floor paint. 
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Tank Car Painting 
EWARK, Ohio, A. E. H.—We have a 
problem of railway tank car paint- 
ing, and the system that we use in the 
shop where I am employed is to force 
dry the paint by turning steam on the 
inside of the car. We find that the stencil 
paste chalks to the extent that it makes 
the cars unsightly within a short time. 
This stencil paste is thinned down by 
adding linseed oil to make the paint flow 
well and cover well. I was just wonder- 
ing whether or not this heat proposi- 
tion has something to do with this chalk- 
ing. 


The correspondent fails to state to what 
degree of temperature the surface of the 
tank car is heated through the admmis- 
sion of steam to the inside of the car. 
This might have an important bearing 
upon the kind and extent of trouble he 
seems to be meeting with. Ther2 is a 
point in the force drying of prints not 
made specially to undergo this method te- 
yond which it would be unreasonable to 
expect the paint to bear the heat with- 
out serious damage to it. We do not be- 
lieve that force drying through the use 
of steam, as described by our inquirer, 
if the degree of heat is kept within the 
limit ordinarily provided for the average 
pigment, could be credited with produc- 
ing the result he complains of. It is 
understood in establishments. where the 
baking of paints is practiced, that white 
pigments are to force dried at a con- 
siderably reduced heat volume, as com- 
pared to what is customarily supplied 
many of the darker pigments for dry- 
Ing purposes. The fact that the general 
surface paint is not referred to as suffer- 
ing any ill effeets from the sieam neat 
force drying system provides a fair 
ground for belief that perhaps an ex- 
cess degree of heat is being empioyed 
for the safe and stable drying of the 
white stencil paste. Some white pigments 
suffer loss of adhesion properties under 
the infliction of heat at a degree which 
would serve to safely accelerate the 
drying of other white pigments of differ- 
ent composition. This quality iu a pig- 
ment is entitled to consideration in any 
effort made to reach a conclusion in mat- 
ters of this sort. We are without in- 
formation concerning the materials being 
used upon the equipment mentioned. 
There is no apparent fault with the 
method of thinning the stencil paste for 
use provided that both the oil and pig- 
ment are of recognized standard quality. 
On the bare face of the issue, as pre- 
sented by our correspondent, and quite 
aware that a more detailed presentation 
of the facts involved might lead to an- 
other view of the situation, we are free 
to think that a degree of heat in excess 
of what the stencil paste will stand with- 
out injury to its composition is being 
used as a force drying medium. To de- 
termine whether the present practice of 
drying is responsible for the trouble 
apply the stencil paste over the same 
ground paint now being employed, and 
permit all to dry under natural air dry- 
ing conditions at, say, 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Then expose for weather test and 
observation. 


Exterior Painting 

CRANTON, Pa., A. L. B.—In answer 
to your question as to how to paint 

an exterior of a house which is now 
painted dark green; we would advise that 
you make a first of priming coat compos- 
ed of white lead, two-thirds turp and one- 
third oil adding sufficient dryers. After 
allowing two or three days for drying, 
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apply the second coat composed of white 
lead mixed with three-fourths oil and 
one-third turps. This should be suf- 
ficient to make a first class job. If you 
desire to use ready mixed paint, any of 
the standard brands will do, providing 
you add turpentine to the mixture for 
first coat and apply the second coat full 
strength, 


Mixing Graining Colors 
DORTLAND, Me., M. B. P.—No rule can 

be given as to the quantity of thin- 
ners used for mixing graining grounds, 
and as to the proportions of oil and tur- 


pentine, we would say, that for new 
wood, the first coat should be thinned 
with raw linseed oil, say, nine parts and 
one part of liquid drier, while for second 
and third coat equal parts of raw oil 
and turps shoula he used. and as little 
drier as possible. Three zoats of ground 
are recommended, because thin coats ap- 
plied properly leave no brush marks, 
which are aggravating to the grainer. 
The proportion of equal parts of oil and 
turpentine are suggested for ground 
colors, that chiefly consist3 of white lead, 
while for the darker grounds that con- 
tain more color, the prerortion shouid be 
one part oil to two parts turps in order 
to dry without high gloss. 

As to the proper proportion of the 
thinners for the graining color, W. E. 
Wall, one of the foremost grainers in this 
country, suggests a mixture of four pints 
spirits of turpentine, two and one-half 
pints boiled linseed oil, and one-half pint 
japan drier, using as much of this with 
the oil color as may be required. As 
to the best material for thickening the 
graining color, it is a question whether 
or not good, finely bolted whiting is not 
preferable to soap or beeswax. At any 
rate, whiting is least apt to cause trouble, 
which either soap or wax may do, if used 
in excess. If you beat up your dry 
whiting with the color in oil before 
adding all the thinners and put the mix- 
ture through a paint strainer, you will 
have very little trouble with its settling 
in the pot, especially if you do not make 
the color too thin. ‘Two ounces of dry 
whiting to one pound of color in oil is 
sufficient to keep it from running. Soap 
is apt to affect the proper drying of the 
graining color, and beeswax is expensive, 
and when used will not permit the color 
to work as well as with the whiting. 


Preparing Walls for Paper 


ROOKLYN, N. Y., R. R. N.—AII walls 
should be properly prepared before 
being papered. How to prepare them de- 
pends first on what kind the walls are, 
and secondly, what kind of paper is to 
be used. If the walls are just the bare 
plaster surface it will only be necessary 
to give it a coating of weak size. That 
is, if it is an ordinary paper which is 
to be used on it. If the paper is heavy 
or of a delicate texture the walls should 
be first prepared with a plain lining 
paper. If the walls are old painted walls, 
in order to make the paste stick to the 
paint it will be necessary first to remove 
the gloss or oil finish to the paint. This 
can be done in various ways. First, give 
them a scratch of sandpaper and then a 
coat of molasses size. Another way is 
to wash the walls over with a weak solu- 
tion of soda and water which should 
afterwards be washed down with vinegar. 
Great care should be taken when using 
this solution of soda that it is not al- 
lowed to touch the paint or varnish on 
the woodwork. Another size can be 
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made with a mixture of whiting, size 
and plaster. It is possible, however, to 
procure very good preparations which 
contain the best of all of these ingredi- 
ents in a uniformly equal quantity. This 
size, like the patent paste which is now 
on the market, comes in a powdered form 
and can be prepared, ready for use, by 
the addition of water according to sim- 
ple directions, thus making a good and 
ready article convenient for use at all 
times. 


Gloss Oil Size 
EMPHIS, Tenn., M. H. O.—The so- 


called suction varnish or wall var- 
nish or ceiling varnish is made by nearly 
all varnish makers to meet the demand 
for a means to stop the suction in plas- 
tered walls and ceilings. It can be ob- 
tained from first hands in barrel lots, at 
from thirty-five to sixty cents per gal- 
lon; according to quality, while in 
smaller lots, say five-gallon cans, the 
selling price is correspondingly higher. 


It is usually made from hardened rosin 


or resinate of lime, a small percentage 
of linseed oil and turpentine and benzine, 
or benzine alone, omitting the high priced 
turpentine. At the present cost of these 
materials, it would hardly pay you to go 
to the trouble of preparing it yourself, 
and we should advise you to purchase 
your needs from your nearest source of 
supply. We shall, however, for your 
guidance submit a few formulas for cheap 
wall varnishes. 
may be made by melting in a portable 
varnish kettle ten pounds ordinary rosin, 
to which on melting one-half gallon of 
raw linseed oil is added, into which mix- 
ture, on boiling, one pound of sifted air- 
slaked lime is stirred in small doses until 
all is taken up and a light brown semi- 
liquid resembling molasses and flour is 
obtained. When a little of this is taken 
from the kettle and put on a slab of 
glass, it should become hard and brit- 
tle, and at this stage the kettle is taken 
from the fire to a safe distance, where 
the now viscid mass is thinned with ben- 
zine 63 degrees Be., of which one gal- 
lon will be ample for the mixture of ten 
pounds rosin and one-half gallon of lin- 
seed oil. The raw linseed oil may be 
omitted and the rosin and lime only 
cooked together and then thinned with 
turpentine or benzine, but such a varnish 
will not work freely, and, on thinning, 
too much of the thinner is lost by rapid 


A good gloss oil size 


evaporation, making it really more ex- 


pensive, though of quicker setting prop- 
erties, than the use of oil. 

For a very cheap wall size the follow- 
ing is an excellent formula, but, of 
course, not as durable as the one given 
above: Into a suitable kettle place five 
gallons of water, heat gradually, while 
adding seven pounds sal soda, to the 
boiling point; then put in slowly, while 
stirring, fifteen pounds rosin (pale 
grade I) in small portions. When all the 
rosin is dissolved, take from fire, strain 
through cheesecloth or muslin, while still 
warm, and let it become clear by set- 
tling. This will do to paper over or as 
a size for kalsomine, etc., where glue size 
is undesirable. 


Lewis D. Walker,’ who has been asso- 
ciated with the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany for years, has joined Morris Herr- 
man & Co., Inc., dry color manufacturers, 
200 Fifth Avenue, this city, as sales man- 
ager. His experience in the color busi- 
ness as well as the paint and color chem- 
ical trade, extends over the past twenty 
years. 
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TIZ-LITE 
The Whitest White 


Greatest Covering Capa- 
city and Hiding Power 


BRONZITE 


The Most Permanent 


Intensified Green 


VEL-VE-TA 
STANDARD WHITE 


A Washable Flat Wall 
Finish for Interior Use 
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—, ONE COAT 
IMPORT OCHRE DUNCOTE SHINGLE STAIN ENAMEL 
The Strongest Ochre The Ideal Primer and 4% lb. Cut. Very Strong. Spreads Easily. Very 
Surfacer. Most Penetrating. White, Extremely Durable 


Known. Very Clear Tone. 


These Products take one gallon of oil to one gallon of paste 


| DULUTH 
Offices and Warehouse 
F. J. Helmers D. M. 
8 West Michigan Street 
Telephone Melrose 314 


COLUMBUS 
Offices and Warehouse 
T. R. Hickey L. M. 
1331 South 7th Street 
Telephone Main 2143 
W. Lee Cotter Wh’s’e Co. 
32 E. Swan Street 
Telephone Main 2143 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Office and Warehouse 
J. Kelley, Ass’t Mgr. 

Federal Warehouse Co. 
800-812 So. Adams St. 
Telephone 4-1850 
CHICAGO 
Offices and Warehouse 
Western Warehousing Co. 
323 W. Polk Street 
Telephone State 3878 

ROCHESTER 

Offices and Warehouse 
H. J. Burns D. M. 
96 Commercial Street 
Telephone Main 1837 


B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc. 


King and Maple Streets 
Telephone Main 3991 
HOUSTON 
Offices and Warehouse 
A. E. Paddock Ass’t D. M. 
Texas Warehouse Co. 
Baker and Cedar Sts. 
Telephone Preston 745 
ST. LOUIS 
Offices and Warehouse 
R. E. Peterson D. M. 


COLONIAL WORKS 


Manufacturers and National Distributors of 


PAINTS, VARNISHES AND ADHESIUM 


Main Office and Works: 225-237 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn Nene 


WILKES BARRE 


C. R. Merry D. M. 
225 So. Main Street 


PITTSBURGH 


Offices and Warehouse 
G. G. Kendrick D. M. 
337 First Avenue 
Telephone Court 1817 


Pittsburgh Warehouse Co. 
Terminal Way 
Telephone Hemlock 428 


KANSAS CITY 


Offices and Warehouse 
Clyde Carter Ass’t Mgr. 
Adams Transfer Co. 
228-34 W. 4th Street 
Telephone Main 0228 


DES MOINES 


Offices and Warehouse 
R. E. Peterson D. M. 
400 Kraft Building 
Telephone Market 4945 
Merchants Storage Co. 
Ninth and Mulberry Streets 
Telephone Walnut 470 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Offices and Warehouse 
Dan P. Maher D. M. 


Dan P. Maher Company 


677 Folsom Street 
Telephone Sutter 643 


LOS ANGELES 


Offices and Warehouse 
C. E. McShane D. M. 
888 West Knoll Drive 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Union Warehouse Co. 
731 Terminal Street 
Los Angeles 
Telephone Met. 0075 


SEATTLE 


Office and Warehouse 
J. L. Parsons D. M. 


Eyres Warehouse Company 
301-321 Railroad Ave., South 


Telephone El, 0350 


BOSTON 


Offices and Warehouse 
R. L. Fletcher D. M. 
113 Lincoln Street 
Telephone Liberty 9661 
Quincy Warehouse Co. 
137 Kneeland Street 
Telephone Liberty 0941 


TOLEDO 
Offices and Warehouse 
The W. Lee Carter 
Warehouse Co. 
201 Cherry Street 
Telephone Main 917 


BALTIMORE 


Offices 
A. I. Wright D. M. 


DETROIT 505 Phoenix Building 
Offices and Warehouse Telephone Plaza 2836 
C. Mastin D. M. 


is bee Ce Rapes 
8 

a Sede MILWAUKEE 

Offices and Warehouse 

R. C. Hubbard, D.M: 
290 Third Street 

Telephone Grand 1361 


Merchants Warehouse Co. 
5620 Federal Avenue 
Telephone Lafayette 5446-7 


Lincoln Warehouse Co. 
322 Third Street 
Telephone Grand 7675 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Offices and Warehouse 
J. L. Parsons D. M. 
215 Security Building 
Telephone Broadway 3715 


Holman Transfer Co. 
8-12 Front Street 
Telephone Broadway 1057 


KALAMAZOO 
Offices and Warehouse 
National Storage Co. 
309 East Water Street 

Telephone 3546 


WEST PALM BEACH 
R. F. Hague D. M. 


ADHESIUM 


OTHER DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


ACup Full ot Adhesium to 


McPheeters Warehouse Co. ory : : : 
1104 N. Levee Street Dallas Fort Worth New Orleans Birmingham Atlanta Jacksonville a Pail of Paste will make 
Telephone Main 5475 Miami Tampa Omaha Louisville Cincinnati Indianapolis any Wallpaper Stick 
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Yow'll Like 40-40-20° 


In the first place, it spreads easier, 
has greater hiding power. 

But probably the strongest 
argument for 40-40-20%* is that 
it holds its color and chalks slowly. 
Long after your work is done 
you are sure of a satisfied cus- 
tomer and a job that you can 
point to as your best recom-: 
mendation. 

If you don’t know all about 
40-40-20° send us your name 
and address on a postal card and 
we'll tell you. 


“Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO 
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When Suspended Sign Falls 
IRCUMSTANCES under which own- 
ers, lessees and sub-lessees of busi- 
ness buildings may be held liable for in- 
jury to a pedestrian through fall of a 
sign suspended over a public sidewalk 
were considered by the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court in the 
late case of Zolezzi vs. MacCanlis, 206 
New York Supplement, 330. 


Brown owned a building in New York. 
A furniture company leased the entire 
building, occupying the ground floor and 
sub-renting upper floors. MacCanlis sub- 
rented one of the latter. A sign main- 
tained by MacCanlis fell and injured 
plaintiff. Plaintiff obtained judgment 
against MacCanlis, but appealel from that 
part of the judgment which dismissed 
the suit as to Brown and the furniture 
company. The Appellate Division re- 
versed that part of the decree, and, in 
doing so, said: 

“We have evidence permitting a find- 
ing that the owner’s agent, the superin- 
tendent of the building, consented to the 
erection of the sign, without which con- 
sent the sign could not have been put 
up. As to the furniture company, the 
general lessee and the last lessor of Mac- 
Canlis, that latter lease, made several 
months before the accident, did reverse 
a control over the placement of signs 
on the outer walls of the building. It 
may be that, as between landlord and 
tenant, in the absence of a restriction in 
the lease, the tenant would have the sole 
right to display signs advertising his 
business on the outer walls of that por- 
tion of the premises rented to him... 


“A controversy, however, between 
landlord and tenant, involving the right 
to display advertising signs on a de- 
mised [leased] building, is quite unre- 
lated to the proposition of the security 
of the public. Therefore, when a sign 
hanging over a public street becomes a 
menace to safe pedestrianism, the law 
has no concern with the question of 
whether or not the tenant or his land- 
lord has the right to the use for sign 
displays of the outer wall of that por- 
tion of the premises which is leased. 
There then come into operation the rules 
of law relating to nuisance and negligence 
arising from a general duty owing to the 
public; and, even were we to assume that 
as to the owner of the property there 
had been no consent to the erection of a 
sign, this would not necessarily leave the 
wayfarer remediless as against such 
owner, where a sign erected by the ten- 
ant fell because of improper erection or 
decayed fastenings, and from which con- 
ditions a jury could find that a nuisance 
had been suffered to exist. Whether or 
not a landlord can enter to bring about 
the removal of a nuisance created by his 
tenant, where he has not in the lease 
restricted the use to which the tenant 
put the premises, need not be here de- 


cided. Nor is it necessary to criticize 
the owner for not reserving the power 
to abate such a nuisance, because, in this 
case, the evidence would have justified 
the jury in holding that long prior to 
the owner’s lease to the furniture com- 
pany of the entire premises the sign in 
question was in imminent danger of fall- 
ing and constituted a nuisance. 

“It is equally clear that a like finding 
could be made against the furniture com- 
pany, which sublet to MacCanlis the same 
loft at a time some eight months before 
the accident happened. Both therefore 
may be said to have participated in the 
continuance of the nuisance. ‘Each one 
of several persons who continue a nui- 
sance is responsible for it, and he may, 
as in all cases of wrong, be used alone 
or with the other wrongdoers.’ .. . 

“We [the members of the court] are 
all agreed that the liability of the ap- 
pellant furniture company presented a 
question of fact. As to the liability of 
the appellant owner we are divided, but 
it seems to me the principle applicable 
to her is well settled, namely, that, where 
the owner of the premises knows, or by 
the exercise of reasonable care can as- 
certain, that they have upon them a nui- 
sance, dangerous to the public, it is his 
duty to abate it before leasing the prop- 
erty, and, if he leases without doing this, 
he is liable to respondent in damages to 
any one injured in consequence of the 
nuisance, though he did not create it.” 


Liens for Paper Hanging 


Ween the papering of a building 
had been completed, the fact that 
the owner later notified the paper hanger 
that there was a defect in the work in 
a hallway, and that the latter spent two 
hours in remedying the defect, consti- 
tuted a “trivial imperfection” in the 
work, within the meaning of the rule of 
the law that work done in remedying 
such defects does not extend the time 
within which a mechanic’s lien may be 
filed. This is the substance of a de- 
cision by the California District Court 
of Appeal (Mott vs. Wright, 18 Pac. 517). 


The main question involved in this 
case was whether lien claims had been 
filed in proper time. The court said: 
“As to the work of repapering a portion 
of the hallway, the testimony shows that 
this work was done after the contractor 
had finished his contract, The owner of 
the house called on the contractor, after 
the building had been completed, in- 
formed him there was a defect in the 
papering in the hallway, and requested 
him to repaper the defective part. The 
work of repapering required approxi- 
mately two hours’ time. 

“Tf the testimony of the contractor is 
to be accepted, the defect in the papering 
was due not to any remissness or lack 
of proper skill or care on his part in 
doing the work originally, but to some 
circumstance or fact subsequently occur- 


ring and over which he had no control. 
If this be true, the work of repapering 
Was as far removed from any considera- 
tion of the original contract as though 
the _papering had naturally become de- 
fective from long use, However that 
may be, it is clear that if the original 
paper was defectively done, and the re- 
papering was for that reason required to 
be done, it amounted to a trivial imper- 
fection only in the work, within the 
meaning of that language in section 1187 
of the California Civil Code. 

“All that the statute requires, te fix 
the time from which the right of lien 
claimants to file their liens begins to 
run, is that there be, so far as actual 
completion is concerned, a_ substantial 
completion, and in this case the testi- 
mony shows that there was such a com- 
pletion—if, indeed, not more than that.” 


Priority of Decorator’s Lien 


66 A OWNS a business building,” writes 

an Iowa master painter and dec- 
orator. “He makes a part payment, the 
balance to be paid so much per year. 
Two or three years later, A needs money 
and borrows from B, giving a second 
mortgage on the building, say in June. 
In July, A, in order to rent certain quar- 
ters in the building, lets contract to C 
for decorating, but does not pay C. C 
files a lien on the building for the 
amount due. When the second mortgage 
becomes due, B forecloses and comes in 
possession of the property, and refurs-s 
to pay C for decorating done. He clainis 
that the second mortgage having been 
filed before the lien, the lien becomes 
void.” 

It seems that, under the laws of Iowa, 
as well as under the lien laws of other 
States, B is right. Having taken the 
mortgage and filed it of record before 
C furnished any work or material, B’s 
rights become superior. If this were 
not true, C would, for the same reason, 
have rights superior to the holder of the 
first mortgage, and any mortgage could 
be nullified by liens created after giving 
and recording of the mortgages. 


Painting Contracts 

HE Appellate Division of the New 

York Supreme Court has applied the 
rule that a mechanic’s lien cannot be en- 
forced to secure payment for contract 
work, unless there has been a substantial 
performance of the contract, (153 New 
York Supplement, 204.) The suit was 
brought by plaintiff as assignee of the 
contractors who did the work, to enforce 
a lien for varnishing, painting, papering 
and decorating three apartment build- 
ings, under a contract fixing $3,200 as 
the price to be paid for the work. Part 
of this amount was paid, but when at- 
tempt was made to enforce a lien for the 
balance, it was claimed that the work 
had not been done in full compliance 
with the contract, The Appellate Divi- 
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sion finds that work of the reasonable 
value of $450 was not performed and, 
therefore, denied any right to a lien. 
Part of the opinion in this case reads: 

“The courts have been quite liberal 
to sustain a cause of action in favor of 
one who has attempted in good faith to 
perform his contract, but has, through 
oversight, misunderstanding, or any ex- 
cusable neglect, failed to completely per- 
form in certain respects deemed unsub- 
stantial; for which the owner may be 
adequately indemnified by an allowance 
and deduction from the contract price of 
the work, and in such case, on an alle- 
gation of full performance, permit a re- 
covery on the theory of substantial per- 
formance, where the contractor shows 
the cost of performing the omitted work, 
. ,. But there is a limit to the applica- 
tion of this rule, and a party who know- 
ingly and wilfully fails to perform his 
contract in any respect, or omits to per- 
form a substantial part of it, cannot be 
permitted, under the guise of this rule, 
to recover for value of the work done; 
and the trend of the more recent deci- 
sions is to hold the percentage of omitted 
work may, in and of itself, be sufficient 
to show that there has not been a sub- 
stantial performance. ,.. By the terms 
of the contract the plaintiff’s assignors 
guaranteed that the varnish would not 
‘scratch or turn under water,’ and the 
uncontroverted evidence shows that they 
purchased and used an inferior brand of 
varnish, which would not hold firm when 
wet, although the same manufacturer 
made a higher priced varnish which 
would withstand water. The evidence 
shows that the varnish was unsuitable 
for this work, that it softened when wet 
and dried up and became loose and could 
be swept into piles.” 

The court then reviews proof tending 
to show that $325.50 worth of enameling 
bathrooms, called for by the contract, 
was not done, and concludes: 

“We accept, therefore, the finding of 
the trial court to the effect that there 
was a failure to perform work to the 
value of $450 with respect to the floors 
and bathrooms, and on that finding, we 
think that the plaintiff was not entitled 
to recover, for it constituted a subsantial 
part of the contract work.” 


Eczema Compensable Injury 


HERE it is shown that an employee 

contracted eczema in the course of 
employment in sand-papering work after 
application of a first coat of paint, an 
award under the Wisconsin Workmen’s 
Compensation Act is proper according to 
the holding of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of that state in the case of Pitsley 
vs. Toy Company of America. 

It was found from the evidence in the 
case that claimant’s work consisted in 
sandpapering toys after paint had been 
applied to them, and that about the third 
month after he commenced the employ- 
ment her hands and arms became sore, 
her condition gradually growing worse 
as she continued work. The Commission 
said: 

“The medical testimony shows 
quite clearly that her condition of 
eczema and its development was of 
a character that its cause was work- 
ing with dust from paint and wood. 
The first outbreak being between the 
fingers, then onto the hands and fore- 
arms and spreading from there to 
her feet. It is true that she may 
have been particularly susceptible 
to irritations which resulted in ec- 
zema, but that condition would only 
strengthen the position of the ap- 
plicant in her claim, The Commis- 
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sion, therefore, must find that the ap- 
plicant’s condition was caused by the 
irritations to which she was exposed 
while in the employ of the respond- 
ent and she would, therefore, be en- 
titled to medical treatment until she 
was restored to her former condition 
and also to compensation during that 
period of disability.” 


Implied Warranty of Paint 


HERE a paint manufacturer knew 

that its product had been desig- 
nated in specifications for the painting of 
the interior of a school building, two 
coats to be put on without sizing, and 
informed defendant, the painting con- 
tractor, that its paint could be so used, 
there was an implied warranty of the 
paint for the particular purpose, accord- 
ing to the Indiana Appellate Court (121 
Northeastern Reporter. 546). 


In this case plaintiff sued to recover 
the purchase price of paint, and. de- 
fendant filed a counterclaim for damages, 
claiming that there was a breach of war- 
ranty. 

The facts found by the trial court were 
as follows: A school corporation, hav- 
ing determined to repair a_ certain 
school building by painting the interior 
walls, employed an architect to submit 
plans and specifications. While prepar- 
ing such plans, the architect was inter- 
viewed by plaintiff's agent, who rep- 
resented that plaintiff manufactured a 
certain brand of paint, which, if used in 
painting the interior walls of the build- 
ing, would make unnecessary the sizing 
of the walls, and that the application of 
two coats of the paint would make a 
first-class job. Relying on such represen- 
tations, the architect specified that the 
walls should be given two coats of the 
particular brand of paint, and that the 
contractor should guarantee the paint “to 
be free from alkali of every description, 
and what is known as ‘hot spots,’ so as 
to make the work first-class.” Defendant 
secured the contract and agreed to do 
the work in accordance with the plans 
and specifications. Not being familiar 
with the character and use of the par- 
ticular brand, defendant, before order- 
ing the paint, wrote to plaintiff for a 
color card, and for information about the 
paint. In response plaintiff sent the 
card and information, which, among 
other things, informed defendant that 
the paint was to be applied without siz- 
ing the walls. Defendant, who was an 
experienced painter, used the paint as 
specified, and as directed by plaintiff, but, 
following its use, “hot spots’ appeared 
on the walls, which caused the school 
board to refuse to accept the work, and 
defendant was compelled to, and did, size 
the walls and use other paint, excepting 
that in two of the rooms plaintiff on its 
own account took paint not accepted by 
defendant by using more than two coats 
and painted the walls so that they were 
accepted by the architect. 

Trial of the suit resulted in a judg- 
ment in defendant’s favor, and the Ap- 
pellate Court affirmed this judgment on 
appeal, saying: 

“The only contention made by ap- 
pellant (plaintiff) in its points and au- 
thorities is that no warranty is shown 


Solicitation of Old Customers 
HERE the good will of a business is 
sold, the seller may be restrained 

by his succesor from soliciting customers 
of the old business, although the seller 
reserved the right to re-engage in the 
same line of business, decided the Ohio 
Court of Appeals in an interesting case 
(34 Ohio Circuit Decisions, 762). In the 
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course of its opinion, the court quoted 
this statement: frem an opinion of the 
Ohio Supreme Court: 

“Where the good will of a business is 
sold (without further provision), the 
vendor may set up a rival business, but 
he is not entitled to canvass the custo- 
mers of the old firm, and may be re- 
strained by injunction from soliciting 
any person who was a customer of the 
old firm prior to the sale to continue to 
deal with the vendor, or not to deal*with 
the purchaser,” 


Picnics and Workmen’s Compen- 


sation 

HE Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Pennsylvania, like similar legisla- 
tion in other States, provides for awards 
against employers on account of injuries 
sustained by employees in the course of 

furthering the employer’s business. 
In the case of Saylor vs, Gehley’s Car- 


pet House, recently before the Pennsyl- 


vania.,Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
an interesting question was raised: Does 
the law apply to an injury received by 
an employee while attending an annual 
outing conducted by the employer at his 
own expense? The Board answered the 
question in the affirmative on the ground 
that the outing furthered the employer’s 
business by creating better fellowship 
among the employees and by affording 
publicity—such as is afforded when cars 
and trucks are driven through the pub- 
lic streets advertising the outing. 

One Saylor was employed by defendant 
and was drowned at an annual outing 
of defendant’s employees, and his widow 
was awarded compensation. The essen- 
tial facts on which the award was sus- 
tained were that the outing was an an- 
nual affair, the expense of which was 
wholly borne by defendant; that it tend- 
ed to promote co-operation among the 
employees and advertised the business; 
and that it was conducted on a week- 
day afternoon, without deduction of pay 
on account of the holiday. 

Affirming a referee’s 
Board said: 

“The question presented by the 
case is as to the sufficiency of the 
evidence to support the referee’s find- 
ing of fact that the decedent ‘was 
actually engaged in the furtherance 
of the business or affairs of the em- 
ployer’ at the time of his death. The 
‘ease is a close one, it appears to us, 
however, that the decedent was pres- 
ent at the picnic entirely in his ca- 
pacity as an employee of the defend- 
ant. The employer conducted the 
picnic manifestly as an incident to 
his business. It was in his view a 
valuable and important part of his 
business, sufficiently so at least to 
warrant his investing a reasonable 
sum of money in carrying it on. 


decision, the 


Right to Reject Goods 
"THAT goods are not shipped by a 

seller by the most direct routes does 
not entitle the buyer to reject them, 
where prompt delivery is not thereby 
prevented, according to the decision of 
the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court in the case of Bennett vs. 
Lewis, 209 New York Supplement, 467. 


Glass Repairs Lien Allowed 
HE New York Mechanics’ Lien Law 
allows a lien for material and labor 
furnished in repairing window glass 
breakage, holds the New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, in the recent 
case of Spitz vs. M. Brooks & Son, Inc., 
296 New York Supplement, 313. 
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aster Painters— 


Aluminum Paint is Plowing 


New Job Fields for You 


—Get the Facts and 
You’ll Get the Jobs 


VERY day Aluminum Paint does some new kind of a job— 
“, and does it. better than it’s ever been done before. 


are being weatherproofed and rust- 
proofed better than ever — with 


Outdoors in factories, mills and 
foundries, Aluminum Paint is do- 
ing a great weatherproofing job 
on buildings, roofs, tanks, towers, 
fences, machinery and all kinds of 
structural work. Aluminum Paint 
is an excellent rustproofing paint 
for metal work. 


Aluminum Paint. 


Out in the oil fields, tanks, 


tank-cars, and all kinds of struc- 
tural work are wearing coats of 
Aluminum Paint. 


{ 


Indoors on building walls, Alu- 
minum Paint is brightening up 
work-rooms, storerooms and other 
once-dim places by reflecting a 
soft, mellow light. 


Andin the home—Aluminum 
Paint finds scores of useful jobs to 
be done — dark cellars and stair- 
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—— 
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Turning UpNewJobs 


ways, dim store-rooms, furnaces 
and heating pipes are some of 


On city streets, bridges, lamp- 


posts, hydrants and traffic signals them. 
In short—Aluminum Paint is making These people naturally expect their 
jobs for you. painter toknow about Aluminum Paint 


—where ‘it can help and how it can 


be applied. 


Advertising is giving industrial men, 
municipal officials and home-owners 


a lot of brand-new Tell them and sell them. But first— 

practical ideas Prime yourself with the facts about 

A Few Facts about about better pro- Aluminum Paint. Drop usa post-card 
Cg Ed tection, better today for copies of the «Aluminum 


— Aluminum Paintconsists 
of Aluminum Bronze 
Powder mixed with a 
suitable vehicle of oil or 
varnish. 

—Powder made of pure 
aluminum metal flakes. 


lighting and finer Paint’? Booklet and the “Aluminum 
decoration through Paint Handbook.” 
Aluminum Paint. Get the facts and you'll get the jobs, 


Aluminum Paint 


Aluminum Company of America 


2403 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—400 to 700 square feet 
coverage per gallon. 
—One coat completely 
hides any other color—" 
saves scraping. 

— Flows on easily. 

— Sets perfectly even. 

— Dries hard and smooth. 

— Waterproof — rustproof 
—makes clean job. 


ALUMINUM IN EVERY GOMMERCIAL FORM 
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| Ble its majestic beauty and enduring 
utility, the colonial style of architec- 
ture won great favour from the Amer- 
ican people. Its dignity was well suited 
to the conditions of American life—and 
its charm was of the kind to withstand 
time and weather. 

It is significant that Eagle White Lead 
—combining those same qualities of 
beauty and endurance—began its long 
service when the colonial style was the 
prevailing fashion in homebuilding. Since 


‘a 
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1843 Eagle White Lead in Oil, Pure 
Old Dutch Process, has been preserving 
and beautifying the homes of America. 

Eagle White Lead is one of many 
products through which Eagle-Picher 
serves both individuals and industries. 
Among these are Eagle Sublimed Blue 
Lead for rust-proofing metal surfaces, 
Eagle Babbitts and Solders, Pipe and 
Fittings, Dry Pigments for paint grinders, 
Eagle Lead Wool for plugging oil wells 
—a lead product for every lead purpose. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago + Branches in all principal cities 


EAGLE ‘White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Since 1843— protection and beau 


nt 
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A Book About Painting 


The above painting appears 
in full colors in the hand- 
some book “The Painting 
of Homes’’—sent by us to 
painters’ customers to help 
close contracts. Ask about 
this 1-2-3 Plan for develop- 
ing painter’s business—free 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUB _.. 
STARTS FALL MEETINGS 


The Save the Surface Salesmen’s club 
of Philadelphia held its first meeting of 
the fall at the Hotel Vendig, October 4. 
Ralph George Eberling, chairman of the 
press committee, sent the following re- 
port of the evening’s affair: 

“Tanned complexions prevailed at the 
first fall meeting of the dispensers of 
surface protection from Philly. There 
was lots of pep and enthusiasm in the 


crowd; merriment prevailed and business 
registered one-half of one percent, Also 
plenty of fish stories and summer remi- 
niscences. A fine dinner at the Hotel 
Vendig with plenty of music and singing 
kept the boys in harness until President 
Alex Graff opened the meeting. 

“For no particular reason Bill Wallace 
was presented with a 65-lb. pumpkin 
raised by Wes. Reep from infancy on his 
local ranch. Bill said thanks but could 
not make a speech’as Mrs. Wallace did 
not have a chance to prepare one, Bill 
Campbell, the real competitor of John 
McCormack, rendered some mighty good 
vocal selections. With such talent he is 
wasting his time in the brush business. 
Although Bill Smiley is far from being 
a perfect thirty-six he reports that he 
lost seventy pounds while summering in 
the Adirondacks, 

“Hizzoner Bill Grube, Mayor of Morres- 
town and club treasurer, reported a bal- 
ance of $232 with all bills paid. A nomi- 
nation committee for 1926 was appointed, 
George Johannes, R. Frank Browu and 
Dan Haley. The Entertainment Com- 
mittee is preparing elaborate plans to 
entertain the Pennsylvania master paint- 
ers in Harrisburg at their next conven- 
tion. Four new members entered the 
fold, Lester Fischer of the Philadelphia 
Can Company, Wm. Campbell with 
Whiting Adams Company, Thos, F. Mc- 
Bride and Albert Hansen both represent- 
ing S. H. French & Co. Christmas bas- 
kets for disabled painters will again be 
on the winter’s program.” 


BOSTON’S 100TH MEETING 


The Paint Salesmen’s Club of New 
England, with headquarters in Boston, 
held the 100th meeting of that organiza- 
tion, Friday evening, October 9. A 
dinner and entertainment were provided 
and all past presidents of the club were 
invited to be present. The chairman of 
the ntertainment committee was Will- 
iam G. McIntyre.. Secretary Charles H. 
Rockwood reports that the club is start- 
ing the fall with good prospects of a 
busy year. 


The Great Lakes Varnish Company has 
let the contract for a two-story concrete 
factory building 50x70 feet to be built 
at 2207-2211 North Crawford avenue, Chi- 
cago, at a cost of $30,000. 


E. W. BOUGHTON. 


BOUGHTON, SALES ENGINEER 
FOR NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


Bverett W. Boughton, since 1922 with 
the sales engineering department of the 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Company, has 
been appointed general sales engineer, 
succeeding W. Homer Hendricks, who has 
been transferred to the operating depart- 
ment of the company. 

Mr. Boughton was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and was educated at the Poly- 


technic Preparatory School and _ the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He re- 
ceived his B. S. degree in 1903. In 1909 


George Washington University conferred 
on him the degree of M. S. After ‘finish- 
ing college, Mr. Boughton was instructor 
in chemistry at Brooklyn Polytechnic and 
from 1904 to 1907 was a chemist in the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry. In 
1907 he became associated with the 
United States Bureau of Standards, where 
he remained until 1915, when he became 
chief chemist for the Congoleum Com- 
pany, which position he held until the 
outbreak of the war. From 1917 to 1919 
Mr. Boughton served in France as a 
lieutenant in the army. 

After demobilization he became techni- 
cal supervisor of the Everett works of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Coa., 
which position he held until joining the 
forces of the New Jersey Zinc Company. 

Mr. Boughton lives in Westfield, N. J., 
with his wife and a four-year old son. 
He is a member of the Phi Kappa Psi 
fraternity. 


Howard G. Menagh, advertising man- 
ager for the McDougall-Butler Company, 
Buffalo, has been elected an officer of 
the Buffalo Players’, Inc., a local. the- 
atrical organization, 


NEW JERSEY CLUB ; 
GIVES FALL DINNER 


The Travelers Association of Paint and 
Allied Trades of New Jersey gave a 
“Member’s Dinner” at the Elks’ Club of 
Newark, Friday evening, September 18. 
It was the occasion of the first meeting 
of the association following the summer 
recess. More-than fifty attended the din- 
ner. : 

Three members of the club who during 
the past year have come into executive 
office in trade organizations were the 
guests of honor, These were Carl F. 
Watters, president of the National As- 
sociation of Paint Distributors; Elmer F. 
Hopper, president of the Toreadors, and 
W. G. Lahey, president of the National 
Association of Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s clubs. : 

O. G. Schaefer, president of the New 
Jersey club, presided as toastmaster. 
These three guests of honor in their re- 
sponses attributed whatever success they 
have achieved to their membership in 
the New Jersey association. Mr. Lahey 
said in part: 

It is the fraternal spirit which 
abounds within our ranks and which 
is the rock on which our institution 
is builded that makes us realize that 
in commercial life, and even though 
competitors, there can exist those 
principles of friendship which make 
for the happier in life. 

In fostering these sentiments, 
however, we must not be disregard- 
ful of the fact that we are business 
men and that we must not overlook 
common sense, It is necessary that 
we consider the practical as well as 
the sentimental, We should exercise 
every endeavor to support other or- 
ganized efforts in the trade which 
are factors in the life of our industry, 
and on which we all depend, not only 
for our living but the assets of this 
organization, 

First in order there is the Save 
the Surface Campaign. Its value in 
the earning capacity of the salesman 
whether selling wallpaper, paints or 
varnish, can be determined in some 
respects from the Government Survey 
of the market possibilities for these 
products, This report gives credit to 
the Save the Surface Campaign for an 
increase in the trade sales of paint 
and varnish alone of over thirty mil- 
lion dollars in the three years from 
1921 to 1923, and I am informed by 
Mr. East that the Department of 
Commerce attributes an increase of 
71 per cent. at the end of 1924 com- 
pared with 1921. 

When we realize that two-thirds of 
the market in this country for our 
products exists in twelve States, 
namely New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan. and that a large part of 
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was taken on the occasion of the organization’s first annual outing. 
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This group of good-looking young men are the wideawake members of the Save the Surface Salesmen’s club of Pittsburgh, Pa. It 


J. A. Horn, 188 North Main street, is the president of the club 


and D. J. Kern, 110 East Third street, is the secretary. 


this territory is traveled by mem- 


bers of this Association, it is readily - 


conceivable of the great opportunity 
that lies before us to obtain a share 
of this increase if we will take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Manufacturers give credit to this 
campaign for this increase because 
they themselves have had an _ in- 
creased business without the increas- 
ed cost of advertising or any change 
in their sales methods, It helps the 
sale of the commodities which we 
handle because through a systematic 
and constant method of advertising 
the public is being educated in the 
realization that these products are 
absolutely necessary as _ protection 
for property, and not merely as was 
formerly supposed to a great extent, 
to be merely beautifiers. 

Further, previous to this trade 
movement, the men who could afford 
to advertise was the man who obtain- 
ed all the results. The little fellow 
was shut off. Now he has an oppor- 
tunity to contribute his share and 
also gets the benefit of the large ad- 
vertising total which amounts to be- 
tween two hundred thousand and 
three hundred thousand dollars at 
least. The advertising reaches over 
six million people monthly and over 
fifty million through its construc- 
‘tive publicity, 

Through the efforts of the Save the 
Surface management, Salesmen’s 
clubs have been established through- 
‘out the entire country until there 
are now twenty-eight organized in 
different sections with a membership 
something in excess of 1,500, and 
though this effort may not be of any 
direct benefit to the New Jersey 
Travelers Association, yet it is 
through this influence and the solic- 
iting of Salesmen in every section 
throughout the entire country to join 
in our organization endeavors that 
salesmen are being more generally 
recognized and given a larger place 
in the industry than ever before. 


James C, Kelly, president of the Na- 


tional Travelers Association of Paint and 
Allied Trades, also spoke. One of the 
features of the evening’s program was 
the presence of all but one of the presi- 
dents of the New Jersey club, John Keat- 
ing alone being unable to be present. 
Those who were present were introduced 
and spoke briefly, They were Conrad G. 
Engel, Frederic C, Andres, Paul Rey- 
nolds, George D. Groom and Frank Hig- 
gins, of Philadelphia. Mr, Laicy and 
Mr. Hopper are also past presidents of 
the club. “Newark’s Own Harmony 
Boys” sang and played during the din- 
ner, 

It was voted to meet at the Newark 
Elk Club rooms during the coming year. 
The following members were present at 
the dinner: 


Frederic Andres D. J. Lyn2h 
Jen Gra Bushiwe re William H. McAllister 
Fred Busse M. Melinek 


Frank J. Baader 
M. Buchbinder 


William M. McMoran 
Harrison C. Morrow 


R. EB. Clark Rolland C. Munier 
Walter M. Dennison Frank E. McCourt 
D. T. Daley Charles G. Pillon 

R. Doggett F. B. Pike 


Edward L. Eppinger 
Conrad G. Engel 
J. Farabella 


Nelson Parker 
William F. Quirk, Jr. 
F. J. Restle 


C. A. Foster Paul B. Reynolds 
Edward Fellows O. G. Schaefer 
W. F. Crane W. F. Swearer 


F. A. Grundman 
George D. Groom 
Elmer F. Hopper 
W. E. Howarth 
Frank Higgins Carl F. Watters 
William A. Jones Henry Witt, Jr. 
John A. Jaekel. J. H. Wilson 


William P. Symonds 
W. T. Stott 

Henry Textor 

Jerry Urlson 


Frank A. Jaekel J. R. Wright 
William H. Johnson T. P. Walsh 
Walter N. Jacobus C.. R. Welte 
James C. Kelly F. R. Van Houten 
William G. Lahey S. Zins 


CLEVELAND CLUB OUTING 


The Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s Club 
held its annual outing September 12 and 
in spite of the fact that it rained all 
day, a good crowd was in attendance. 
The afternoon spent at cards and music 
was followed by a big chicken dinner 
and dancing in the evening. 


The Heath & Milligan Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, has appointed James 
T. Comer manager of city sales. 


PITTSBURGH CLUB PLANS 
ACTIVE WINTER CAMPAIGN 


A meeting of the directors of the Save 
the Surface Salesmen’s club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was held at the Seventh Ave- 
nue Hotel on Friday evening, September 
25. The following members were pres- 
ent: L, C. Sadd, E, K. Collingwood, J. 
Cc, Kepler, ©. L. Stierheim ana W. H. 
Kirch. 


Secretary D. J. Kern writes as fol- 
lows: 


The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss ways and means to justify 
the continuation of the Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen’s club, A plan for 
inside and outside activities of the 
club was discussed and debated at 
length with the following plan re- 
sulting: 

It was decided that there should be 
speeches reguiarly at meetings of 
the Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club by principal members in the 
Paint and Varnish Industry in the 
Pittsburgh district. The necessity 
for the rapid dispatch of all business 
before the club at business meetings 
in order to avoid loss of interés. was 
stressed. The necessity for greater 
social activities was also considered 
and it was definitely planned to in- 
clude in the activities of the club, 
two social events, one a daice and 
the second a picnic to be financed 
out of the dues of the members of the 
club, : 

In order to evoke greater interest 
and to make it more attractive for 
salesmen to join the club it was plan- 
ned to investigate the possibility of 
dividing the membership into Active 
and Associate classes. The active 
members to be those in easy distances 
of our meeting rooms and the asso- 
ciate members to be those located in 
towns at a distance from Pittsburgh 
who could not attend regular meet- — 
ings, the dues for the Associate mem- 
bers to be reduced to three dollars 
instead of six. It was thought that 
the three dollars would provide for 
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ness, its brilliant 
finish, its ease of 
application, and its 
long life are re- 
sponsible for its 
SUCCESS. 
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ducts exclusively. 
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What Painters Say About Zinc-O-Lith 


the white paint field. 


Beloit, Wisconsin 

“We consider Zinc-O-Lith the finest 
outside white ever put on the market. 
Our experience has been that two coats 
of Zinc-O-Lith will actually cover as well 
as three coats of ordinary white paint— 
even though Zinc-O-Lith costs less per 
gallon. 


“Tt is the whitest of all outside whites. 
Ordinary white paint looks yellow when 
it happens to be alongside of a Zinc-O- 
Lith job.” . 
L. C. Brown & Sons 
Decorating Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
“Have been a con- 
stant user of Zinc-O- 


AINS — EN 


We owned one varnish kettle, one old shed and a lot of ambition in 
1873—today we own eleven modern paint and varnish factories, lead 
and zinc mines with a corroding plant, smelting plants and refineries, 
and are among the leaders in our industry. 


President 


To say—“they like it” is putting it mildly. The fact that they 
ate now using it on every white house job is the best evidence 
that Zinc-O-Lith is something decidedly out-of-the-ordinary in 


Read what a few of these Zinc-O-Lith enthusiasts say— 


Lith since it was put on the market. No 
other material of this character has given. 
as much satisfaction as this white paint. 
It meets every requirement, and I cannot 
speak too highly of it.” 


G. W. Berquist Decorating Co. 


Topeka, Kansas 
“We are so well pleased with Zinc-O- 
Lith that we wish to thank you for bring- 
ing it to our attention. 


“Its ease of application, hiding power 
and unusual covering ability make it a 


-money-maker for the painter and a 


money-saver for the home owner. Zinc- 
O-Lith is the whitest of all white paints.” 


Parr & Parr 


PURE WHITE 


The Glidden Company 
Clevelan 


Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 
Chicago 


Adams & Elting Company 
Chicago 


Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
St. Louis 


T. L. Blood & Company 
St. Paul 


The American Paint Works 
ew Orleans 


' Twin City Varnish Company 
St. Paul 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co, 
Cleveland 


The A. Wilhelm Company , 
Reading 


Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
Chicago 
In Canada: 
The Glidden Co., Ltd., Tgronto, Ont. 


_ 
J 


= 
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the one dollar membership fee and 
the cost of sending regular notices 
and records of meetings to these 
members. i 

As outside activities of the club, 
the following was suggested: 

1. Speeches made by members of 
the club at Chambers of Commerce 
and Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, 

2. Meetings of dealers, painters 
and all interested in paint and var- 
nish consumption in the larger cen- 
ters of population to listen to ad- 
dresses and to discuss new activi- 
ties in the paint and varnish field, 
_ 8, Sending of regular notices of 
meetings to the secretary of the 
Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seabord 
Hardware Dealers Association and 
the secretary of the Master Painters 
Association with the request that any 
of their members who could possibly 
do so, attend the meetings of the 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s club. 


SALESMEN. DIRECTORS 
MEETING OCTOBER 21 


The board of directors.of the WNa- 
tional Association of Save the Surface 
Salesmen will hold its fourth annual 
meeting at a luncheon, October 21, at 
the Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ballots have been mailed to the presi- 
dents of the twenty-nine salesmen’s 
clubs, comprising the board of directors, 
who designate the executive committee 
of nine members. 


Invitations have been extended to the 
officers of the various national associa- 
tions to be the guests of the salesmen 
at luncheon that day, and a favorable 
reply has already been received from HE. 
V. Peters, president of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 

The next meeting of the Executive com- 
mittee of the Save the Surface campaign 
will be held at 11 a. m., October 18, at 
the Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The chairmen of local Save the Surface 
committees in the various cities will be 
invited to this meeting. 

Appropriations for the first six months 
of 1926 will be considered, and the ad- 
vertising copy for next year will be sub- 
mitted for approval. 


TAMPA, FLA., SALESMEN 
REPORT BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


Secretary M. F. Swint, of the Tampa, 
Fla., Save the Surface Salesmen» club, 
sends the following report: 

“Due to an unusually busy season and 
the extreme hot weather during the past 


two months, we have been torcea vv post- 


pone our meetings until cooler weather. 
Now that fall is approaching, we are 
making plans for our organization and 
within the next few weeks we hope to be 
going strong. Speaking of general busi 
ness conditions, we could not hope for a 
better business at this time and unusually 
bright prospects for a good fall business.” 


CELEBRATES 75 YEARS 


G. A. Archer, vice-president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Minne- 
apolis, celebrated his seventy-fifth birth- 
day September 29. Employes gave him 
an informal luncheon in the offices of 
the company in honor of the occasion. 
Mr. Archer is still active in the affairs 
of the firm. Shreve N. Archer, his son, 
who just returned from an Hastern trip, 
has the same date to celebrate as a birth- 
day. 
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NEW ORLEANS CLUB 
TELLS OFsSPROSPERITY 


General business conditions are report- 
ed very fine in New Orleans by Secretary 
R. J, Flotte, of the Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s club of that city, This club 
was organized May 4, of this year, and 
the following officers were elected at a 
meeting held in the Roosevelt hotel: 

L. F. Perrine, president, American 
Paint Works. 

M. D. Howell, First Vice President, 
Sherman Williams Company, 


BH. R. Bernhardt, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, New Orleans Paint and Color Com- 
pany. 

Robert E. Niebling, Third Vice Presi- 
dent, Certainteed Products Corporation. 

R. J. Flotte, Secretary, John Lucas and 
Co,ninc. 


J. B. Langford, Treasurer, David Bern- 
hardt Paint Company, 


Secretary Flotte writes: 


Discussion of the club’s purposes 
brought out at once these points: 
That every effort must be put forth 
to bring together the contractors 
and dealers for their mutual bene- 
fit and for the far greater advantage 
of the consumer. Up to the time of 
this organization there was no unity 
between these exceedingly important 
groups, and the club set itself at 
once to the task of welding their in- 
terests together, Probably no city of 
its size requires the whole sou: work 
of the entire paint industry more than 
New Orleans, La., does. The climate 
is particularly trying on all surface 
finishes, owing both to the long heat- 
ed season and to the constant damp- 
ness of the atmosphere. Nowhere 
has the paint man whatever his po- 
sition may be, more opportunity for 
good business than in this city. 
Consequently the previous lack of 
unity, and frequent antagonisms be- 
tween the elements of the industry 
has been entirely beside the mark. 
There is more than enough room for 
all of them and more, if only efforts 
are directed towards the possible 
and prospective consumer to “Save 
the Surface” rather than to needless 
contentions and close competition 
over occasional ‘‘jobs.” 

Plans for getting directly to the 
contractors and dealers were dis- 
cussed and set in motion, the idea be- 
ing to get across the above points. 
General business conditions are very 
good, and the outlook for the year 
“1926” is immensely better than be- 
fore. The general prosperity of the 
South, and the many booms ix ~esi- 
dential and commercial projects 
should keep the Paint industry work- 
‘ing to full capacity, 

The club has gotten together, on 
special call by the secretary for the 
second and third meetings, the last 
with a splendid program and enter- 
tainment features, that were largely 
attended, 


The Cook Paint & Varnish Company 
held its semi-annual trade sales conven- 
tion in North Kansas City, September 9 
to 12. It was attended by salesmen rep- 
resenting the Kansas City, Omaha, Wic- 
hita, Denver, Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
branches. The following week, September 


18 and 19, a second convention was held . 


in Fort Worth for salesmen from the 
Forth Worth and Dallas brancues. 
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GALA NIGHT MARKS DINNER 
GIVEN BY NEW YORK CLUR 


About eighty members of the Travelers 
Association of Paint and Allied Trades 
of New York dined together Thursday 
evening, October 8, at Kavanaugh’s res- 
taurant, 258 Twenty-third street, one of 
the old landmarks of the city. It was 
the occasion of the annual fall dinner of 
the association and was one of the most 
successful affairs ever given by the or- 
ganization. 


The arrangements were in charge of 
the entertainment commitee, headed by 
Wm. A. Robertson, chairman. Beefsteak 
was the piece de resistance. Professional 
dancers and singers entertained the 
company during the service of the din- 
ner and after the business session which 
was held immediately after the dinner. 
Martin H. Marks, however, carried off 
the honors of the evening’s entertain- 
ment program by presenting a solo dance, 
with piano accompaniment, which won 
him much applause.’ .- * 


President John C.; Ball presided over 
the business session and appointed James 
C. Kelly, initiation officer. The following 
members were initiated: George Herbst, 
Lloyd H. Miles, Edward Hofer, Paul B. 
Reynolds, Burt Bailey, John Naujock and 
William C. Schulz. Mr. Kelly talked on 
the value of association and the duties 
of the members to the organization in 
his usual impressive and eloquent man- 
ner. Each of the new members pledged 
their hearty support of the association. 


Chairman William. Schroeder, of. the 
membership committee, reported favor- 
ably on the following applications ‘for 
membership, and each in turn was elected 
by ballot into full membership in the as- 
sociation. George A. Hoyer, James. Mc- 
Cabe, Franklin C. McPeak, Lewis W. 
Cheney, August F, Bruer, Robert G. Col- 
lins and D. C. Gall. 


Paul B. Reynolds was elected to rep- 
resent the New York Association at the 
convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 21, 22 and 23. 


ARTHUR P. FELTON RETIRES 


After forty-two years in the Boston 
paint trade, Arthur P. Felton, president 
and general manager of Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., Inc., will retire October 
15, when the company goes into the mer- 
ger with the Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Ine. He will continue as one of the di- 
rectors and a member of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Trust 
Company, which he has held since or- 
ganization of the bank in 1914. He is 
also a director of the New England 
Equity Company and a director of Natick 
Trust Company, Natick, Mass. 


The Dwelle-Kaiser Company, of Buf- 
falo, has been appointed by the Murphy 
Varnish Company distributors for west- 
ern New York, the territory heretofore 
handled by Towns Paint Company. It 
will carry a complete line, architectural 
and vehicle varnishes, enamels, colors 
and lacquers, including Murcote products. 


Duncan Williams was the _ chief 
speaker at the meeting of the Chicago 
Paint and Wall Paper Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Hotel Sherman, Septem- 
ber 30. Mr. Williams is head of the 
window display service of the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and his 
talk was along the line of getting the 
most from the window displays. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 


~ Secretary Dabelstein’s Page 


October 1925 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


HE attention of the members of 

i the International Association 
at this time should center on 

their preparation for the coming con- 
vention at Philadelphia, February 2, 
3, 4, and 5, 1926. 
The local com- 
mittee, under 
the guidance of 
Mr. Charles H. 
Fowler, is work- 
ing very dili- 
gently to see that 
there is nothing 
left undone that 
it is possible to 
do to make tkis 

_ convention one 
long to be re- 
membered by 
our membership. 
Reports of their 
activities are 
coming in every 
day. The last 
report shows 
that the Torea- 
dors, our Asso- 


Carl Dabelstein 
ciate members, have engaged forty 
rooms for their accommodation where 
they will have the usual display of 


their wares and new products. The 
Associate members, through — the 
Toreadors, are always looking ahead, 
and it is surely a gratifying indica- 
tion that the convention will be a suc- 
cess when our friends, the manufac- 
turers, are making early preparations. 

To encourage the membership it 
may be well to state that application 
for the usual fare and one-half has 
been filed with the railroad, and will 
be acted upon some time during Oc- 
tober. We have every hope that this 
will be granted, and you can enjoy 
the usual low rates per mile of for- 
mer years. Get together and form 
Philadelphia clubs, and boost the con- 
vention in your home localities; do it 
now, and interest the members that 
usually stay at home. Philadelphia 
has much to offer in the interest of 
those who desire to visit the seat of 
the early history of the country. Many 
of the original old historic landmarks 
are still intact, and well preserved by 
the aid of our skilful calling. The 
Sesqui Centennial will also be on in 
1926, and should be far enough ad- 
vanced by February to give the visit- 
ors a-very interesting exhibit. Phila- 
delphia is so located that interesting 


side trips may be taken, only a few 
hours distance and at small extra ex- 
pense, such as a trip to Washington, 
Atlantic City, and New York City. 
Philadelphia is only two hours from 
New York City, about one hour from 
Atlantic City, and only three hours 
from Washington. This should be in- 
teresting information for our Western 
friends who desire to make their trip 
more extensive, and enjoy for a few 
extra dollars these additional pleas- 
ures. 


The convention itself, so far as 
business is concerned, is bending every 
effort to make the program interest- 
ing and profitable. The program is 
now complete and has been approved 
by our president, Mr. F. M. Michael, 
and is now in the hands of the local 
committeemen at Philadelphia for any 
suggestions they have to offer in ac- 
cordance with their arrangements. It 
will be printed in full in the next is- 
sue of the magazine. 


OUR attention is again called 
to our exhibition, which should 
be of vital importance. To make this 
exhibition a success, prepare a panel, 
sketch or canvas of something you 
are doing in your business, of which 
you are particularly proud, especially 
if it is new. It will give the other 
fellow something to think about and 
promote better work in the industry. 
Prepare now, as we would like the 
exhibits to arrive early in January. 
Also, send in such of your stationery, 
time sheets, cost sheets, etc., that will 
enlighten the membership. And fur- 
ther, to those who have vocational 
classes in their cities, let’s get the work 
of the boys before us and see what the 
prospects are of the future masier 
painter. 

The new textbook is at hand and 
you are earnestly requested to send in 
your orders. The issue is practically 
the same as the last. Also. the price 
is the same, $2.00 per single copy and 
one-third off for orders of ten or more. 
Every member should have a copy and 
give a copy to his apprentice. They 
are also valuable to journeymen. Or- 
ders from schools and colleges all over 
the country, as well as librarians, are 
constantly coming in, which shows 
that the book has merit and is the 
practical instrument that the Interna- 
tional intended it to be to properly 
picture our industry. 


There are many committees that 
will render reports at the next conven- 
tion, and from inquiries received from 
the committees it is apparent that 
there is much in store for the future 
elevation of our Association. Seme oi 
the committees to report are: 


Code of Ethics, which will re- 
port and also present an insignia. 

By-Law and Constitution Com- 
mittee is very busy, and will 
have many new recommendations 
to offer. 

The Vocational Training Com- 
mittee is active, as usual, and al- 
ways at your command. Do not 
be afraid to burden them with 
work, for they are not easily 
tired out. ine 

Ways and Means Committee 
is more active and are preparing 
a membership drive. If you have ~ 
any suggestions to offer they will 
be glad to receive the same. 

The Save the Surface and the 
Paint-up and Clean-up Commit- 
tees are always ready to serve 
you. 

The Ladies Auxiliary is a very 
active asset to the International 
and much is expected of this 
valuable committee. 


HE only reason for mentioning 

the activities of these commit- 

tees is to advise the membership of 

the activities of the International dur- 

ing the time intervening between the 

adjournment of one convention and 

the opening of the next. All these 

committees can be reached through 
the secretary’s office, 


There is one committee that has been 
recently approved by our president to 
represent the International Associa- 
tion at the convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at 
Cleveland, October 21-23. The mem- 
bers are Mr. Frank M. Schulz, of 
Newark, N. J.; Past President John 
Dewar, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and myself 
as secretary. This committee will also 
have an interesting report of the do- 
ings of the manufacturers and the 


future amicable relations of the two 


associations. 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 
156 West 99th St., New York, N. Y. 
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It Is a Great Plan 


“During the time we have been operating this 
plan we have received sixteen jobs which we con- 
sider very good and we have had a number that 
have not replied to figures submitted. We feel that 
itis a great plan, one that is going to bring the 

ainter and dealer closer together to the mutual 


nefit of both.” Hubbell & Wade Co., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 


October 1925 


Greatest Paint Booster 


“We figure the method of advertising creates the 
demand and gets them in the store, and we try to 
do the rest. We feel without this plan, our sales 
would be a great deal less during the year. We 
think it one of the greatest boosters for the paint 
game that has ever been adopted and hope that 
it will be continued.” Morgan Hardware Com- 
pany, Rockmart, Ga. 
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Helped Us Land Six Jobs 


“We do not believe a plan could be devised that 
would be more beneficial to the property owner. 
We are thoroughly sold on the plan itself because 
it has helped us land six jobs that probably we 
might not have landed. You may count on us 
putting it over in our territory.” Farmers Hard- 
ware Company, Soperton, Ga. 


ast Plan 
“We plan 
this Sprin @ provement 
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Plan Is Sound 


“We have had several inquiries in regard to the 
Devoe Home Improvement Plan and it is our 
opinion that the plan is sound and in the future 
will be the result of more painting and better 
homes... people are buying automobiles, furni- 
ture, radios, etc. under these plans, why should 
they aot buy paint? We believe they will.” 
Dr. H. C. Porter & Son, Towanda, Pa. 


Money Not Tied Up 


“We suppose that conditions in different localities 
have much to do with one’s view of the partial 
payment plan but in our case we find that many 
of our customers are so situated financially that 
without credit they are unable to undertake the 
painting of their premises. In the past we have 
found it necessary to extend them two to four 
months on their paint bills, letting them find the 
money to pay the painter the best way they could. 
Now with the partial payment plan we can take 
care of the whole job without tying up so much 
of our needed capital.” Brunswick Hardware Co., 
Brunswick, Ga. : 


with some the unfortunate and 
incorrect impression that this 
disapproval extended to the 
Devoe Home Improvement Plan. 


Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Devoe agents every- 
where report that the Devoe 
Home Improvement Plan is al- 
ready working smoothly, already 
creating new business, and by 
protecting the dealer on painter 
business is actually bringing to 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc., 1 W. 47th St., New York 


Branches in Leading Cities 


coming to you for the financing of jobs which 
they otherwise would not get, and enables you to 
sell them lead and zinc, instead of lead and oil, 
in which there is no profit.” H. A. Tongren, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Almost Doubled 


“Regarding the Devoe Home Improvement Plan, 
we are using our space in the local newspaper 
pushing this plan. Our sales up to June rst have 
almost doubled any previous year up to this same 
time. We heartily approve this plan and hope to 
make this the banner year in our paint sales de- 
partment.” Thorndale Independent Lumber Co., 
Thorndale, Texas. 


Increases Sales 


“My experience with your Home Improvement 
Plan has been very satisfactory. It not only in- 
creases the sale of your paints but it gives a quick 
turnover. It also appears to be a very sensible 
proposition for the owner, as the extra expense is 
small compared with the advantage of having the 
house painted when needed, which-in.a great 
many cases, would not be done if it was not for 
your Home Improvement Plan.” S. S. Porter, 
Inc., Melrose, Mass. 


The excerpts from Devoe 
dealer letters received this Spring, 
printed on this page, testify to the 
enthusiasm of the Devoe Home 
Improvement Plan. 


Wherein this plan differs so 
that in the face of general dis- 
approval of paint installment 
selling, it wins the applause and 
cooperation of Devoe dealers, we 
will be glad to explain by letter 


to interested dealers. 


the dealer, 
nt. It is in- 


have same 


Enabled Us to Sell More Paint 


“We are very much in favor of this plan as it has 
enabled us to sell more paint and eliminated our 
granting contractors the usual 10% discount as 
well as carrying a lot of paint.on our books.” 


Meiers-Barrett & Co., Olean, N. Y. 


Very Enthusiastic about the Plan 


“Business is good with us, thank you, and we 
should add here that we feel it is better with us 
than with our competitors here in Indianapolis 
because we are working to the limit the idea of 
paint today, pay in ten months. Our competitors 
are doing something on time payment painting 
but their plan apparently cannot be as easily sold 
as ours. . . We are very enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of the Home Improvement Plan as 
as you can well imagine from what we have out- 
lined above. We believe it is the greatest thing 
that has been done toward putting the dealer in a 
commanding position on house painting work and 
we feel that any dealer who is overlooking the 
possibilities of the Devoe Home Improvement 
Plan is doing his profit account a gross injustice.” 


Allied Coal & Material Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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levels year by year. Sales compe- 
tition is aggressive and resource- 
ful. It is easy for the public to buy 


what it wants, whether luxuries 


or conveniences or necessities. 


In spite of these conditions, isn’t it 
remarkable that the consumption 
of paintand varnish hasvery great- 
ly increased from year to year? 


What new factor has entered into 
the situation, which could ac- 
count for this amazing fact? 


What but thisp—SAVE THE SUR- 
FACE EDUCATION, 


Every other industry is a com- 
petitor of our industry. What we 
have done for paint and varnish 
through the Save the Surface 
Campaign, scores of other indus- 
tries are now doing in similar 
manner for their products. Our 
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industry is getting more and more 
of its rightful share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, but other indus- 
tries are now fighting harder and 
harder to get a part of the same 
dollar. The size of the share which 
we get and keep depends on how 
hard we keep on fighting for it. 
We must defend ourselves. 


The best defense is attack. 


The success of the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign in the past six 
years and the rapidly increasing 
efforts of other industries to at- 
tract the consumer’s dollar to 
their wares, makesclear the course 
our industry should follow—to 
utilize our effective organization 
in a larger and greater attack. 


Save the Surface Campaign is a 
profitable investment. It is return- 
ing in profits through increased 
business more than it costs. 


A greater attack means greater 
investment and greater returns. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 


507 The Bourse 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONNECTICUT QUARTERLY 
MEETING AT STAMFORD 


The Connecticut Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators held its quarter- 
ly meeting, Thursday, September 24, at 
the Hotel Davenport, Stamford, with a 
large representation from over the State. 
The business session was preceded by 
a luncheon at the hotel, where the mem- 
bers came together informally, 


_ President E, W. Nelson, of Hartford, 
called the State executive committeemen 
to order at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Secretary-treasurer C. V. Marsh’s reports 
were read and approved, He reported 
the death of Daniel Clement, of Sims- 
bury, a long time member of the Con- 
necticut Society, and read a letter from 
Mrs, Clement, aknowledging a floral tri- 
bute that was sent by the organization. 
G. R. Turner, of Hartford, also told of 
Mr. Clement’s devotion to the Connecti- 
cut organization. 

John Wheeler, chairman of the Water- 
bury convention committee, where the 
next State meeting will be held, Septem- 
ber 13 and 14, reported progress. He 
said that all arrangements preliminary 
to the convention had been made at the 
hotel and that plans for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates and guests were 
maturing. 

E. M. Walsh, International Board 
member and chairman of the Trade 
School committee, told of the satisfactory 
progress that is being made in Connecti- 
cut in relation to vocational training and 
predicted the establishment of several 
full time schools in the near future. He 
urged the master painter to get behind 
the movement and declared that its suc- 
cess depended upon the craft. He made 
three recommendations: that the trade 
school be given the loyal support of the 
master painter; that the master painter 
keep in close touch with the painting 
classes; that boys be sent to the schools 
from the cities where no classes were 
being conducted. He also proposed that 
the State association pay the railroad 
expenses of at least six men to go to 
Bridgeport to take the training to be- 
come teachers. He reported that within 
one year the number of apprentices had 
increased from twenty to thirty-five. 
Mr. Walsh also reviewed the proceed- 
ings of the International Board meeting 
held in Battle Creek, Michigan, July 20, 


and read the tentative program adopted ~ 


for the International convention to be 
held in Philadelphia, February 2, 3, 4 and 
5, 1926. 

Mr. Turner also urged the awakening 
of the master painter to the necessity of 
active support of the trade school. He 
said that the young men were not at- 
tending the classes and that it was the 
responsibility of the master painter. 
One of the objects in holding the quarterly 
meeting in Stamford was to interest the 
master painters and decorators of that 
city in the organization of a local asso- 
ciation, according to President Nelson. 
He said that he had expected to find fif- 
teen or twenty craftsmen of Stamford at 


the meeting and was disappointed when 
only four had appeared. 

The benefit of the organization to the 
master painter was presented by Mr. 
Turner and also by Carl H. Dabelstein, 
general secretary of the International as- 
sociation, who came from New York at 
the invitation of the Connecticut Society. 

In his talk Mr. Dabelstein especially 
urged that the master painters and dec- 
orators of Connecticut be largely repre- 
sented in -the exhibition to be held in 
connection with the International con- 
vention at Philadelphia. He reported 
various matters of progress in the In- 
ternational organization, 

It was finally agreed that the four mas- 
ter painters of Stamford who were pres- 
ent would join the State Society as in- 
dividual members and that these mem- 
bers should constitute a committee to 
canvass the craft in Stamford, looking 
towards the formation of a local asso- 
ciation. This committee will report at 
the next meeting of the State executive 
board, 


BOSTON TRADE SCHOOL 
REOPENS. EVENING CLASSES 


The Boston Trade School reopened its 
sessions for evening classes on Tuesday, 
Oct. 6, A large number of pupils have 
already registered for the classes in 
painting and graining. William EH. Wall 
reports that William C, Crawford of the 
school is very enthusiastic about the 
work done by the class last year, and 
adds, “we propose to have some of the 
work of our pupils on exhibition at the 
International Convention at Philadelphia 
next February. The Somerville Master 
Painters’ Association will also exhibit 
practical work at the Philadelphia con- 
venttion.” 


ST. PAUL ASSOCIATION 
STARTS FALL MEETINGS 


The St. Paul Association recently held 
its first dinner meeting of the fall, The 
first meeting was well attended, some 
forty members were present. Mr. Kay- 
ser of the Glidden company, gave an in- 
teresting talk on accounting. Wm, Don- 
aldson gave a talk on estimating. State 
President L. Turner gave a talk in ref- 
erence to the coming convention. St. Paul 
has its training school under way. The 
Master Painters Association Bowling 
team is again entered in the Save the 
Surface League, 


NEBRASKA CONVENTION IN 
GRAND ISLAND, DEC. 8-10 


The Nebraska Master Painters and 
Decorators Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Yancy Hotel, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, December 8, 9 
and 10. 

Secretary L. E. Norfleet reports: “We 
are expecting a nice convention and good 
attendance. Actual demonstrations will 
be one of the principal features of the 
convention.” 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
PLANS MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Plans for a State wide drive for mem- 
bership were discussed at tne :egular 
monthly meeting of the State executive 
board of the New Jersey Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators, held Fri- 
day evening, October 1, in the rooms of 
the Newark local association, 33 Court 
street. The discussion was participated 
in by Charles Greenhalgh, past Interna- 
tional president; Henry Witt, George 
Damm, Matthew Willem, Harry Karnal, 
M. Grad, George Udall and others, It was 
agreed that strenuous efforts must be 
made to hold the organization at the 
present numerical strength, ene reason 
advanced being that with the first of the 
year the per capita dues will be increas- 
ed from two dollars to three. 

It was urged that the association must 
be made of real value to the master 
painter and decorator, Henry. Witt de- 
clared that a large percentage of con- 
tracting painters did not know how to 
make a real estimate on a painting job. 
He said that the association should un- 
dertake the education of these men along 
these lines, Personal solicitation of the 
contractors who are not members of the 
association was advised, rather than pro- 
motional work by means of letters and 
other literature, Mr, Greenhalgh said that 
the success of his local association was 
due to the educational features that were 
presented at their meetings from time to 


time. Mr. Grad said that the announce- 
ment, “Refreshments Served,’ always 
brought out a large attendance. The ne- 


cessity of interesting the master painter 
already a member of the association was 
emphasized, 

Organizer Matthew Willem reported 
that he had met a large number of mas- 
ter painters at the outing held by G, L. 
Kimmerle and Brothers last month, and 
that many of them were ready to come 
into the association. He suggested that 
Mr. Kimmerle should take charge of the 
next State convention, as he was able to 
attract more contracting painters to his 
outing than had been present at the As- 
bury Park meeting. He reportcc visits 
at various parts of the State and stated 
that the painters of Atlantic City were 
ready to form a local association. "With 
President Albert Kirkham he said he 
would meet with the Atlantic City men 
on October 16, at a meeting that had been 
called, when it is expected that such an 
organization will be effected. 

George Damm reported efforts te had 
made to interest the contractors of Hack- 
ensack and President Kirkham said that 
he was ready to go with him to inat city 
at any time a meeting could be arranged 
with the craftsmen there. 

It was decided to hold the annual mid- 
winter opening meeting of the New Jer- 
sey State Association at Paterson, The 
date tentatively fixed was January 13. 
President Kirkham announced the fol- 
lowing committees for this meeting: 

Committee on Arrangements: George 
N. Bell, M,. Grad and Burt C, Peckart, 


Ips 


Committee on Program and Entertain- 
ment: BE. G. Fellows, Henry Witt and A. 
N. Pierson. 

Reception Committee: Albert Kirkham, 
A. N. Pierson, William Stopper and 
Charles reenhalgh, ; 

President Kirkham also appointed 
Frank M. Schulz, W. F. Christainsen and 
John M. Roddy a standing committee on 
legislation, and Henry Palmer sergeant 

arms. 

Arthur Schroeder, a.new board member 
from Perth Amboy, reported on condi- 
tions there, saying that the association 
was standing together to fight unreason- 
able demand of the unions in regards to 
apprentices. Secretary Arthur Larsen, 
of the Perth Amboy association, was also 
introduced and spoke briefly of the prog- 
ress of that association. 

The following board members answered 
the roll call: President Kirkham, Vice 
President Pierson, Vice President Stop- 
per, Secretary Christiansen, Matthew 
Willem, Fred Horsefield, Elwood Ritchie, 
A. W. Edgar, George Damm, Harry Kar- 
nal, Arthur Schroeder, Morris Grad, J. 
G. Buch, Jr., Charles Greenhalgh, George 
Udall, Henry Witt, Jr., George N. Bell 
and John M. Roddy. 


CLEVELAND PAINTERS 
PICNIC AT AKRON 


One of the important dates on the cal- 
endar of the Cleveland master painter is 
the annual gathering of the craft at Ak- 
ron, Ohio. This year the usual picnic 
was held, attended by a large number of 
painters and salesmen. Secretary Con- 
rad Krause sends the following report: 


The Contracting Painters and Dec- 
orators’ Association, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, held their annual outing at 
Young’s Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Wednes- 
day, September 16. The party met 
at University Circle in the morning 
and traveled via automobiles, gaily 
decorated, arriving at our destina- 
tion in time for a chicken and fish 
dinner at noon. <A _ short business 
session was held, after which the fa- 
mous ball game was played, result- 
ing in a score of 15 to 38, in favor of 
the Peddlers. 

The Peddlers’ team was made up of 


the following members: Snyder, 
Phillips, Bennett, Rogan, Roache, 
Forrest, Fournier, Swenson, Starr 
and Kelley. 


The daubers’ team was made up of 
Epple, Kaiser, Hornke, E. Arend, 
A. Arend, C. J. Keenan, Tom Keenan, 
Guhde, Powers, and Heiniger. 

After the ball game, the horse- 
shoes were brought into play and 
kept the boys busy until the bell 
rang for the famous fish-frye, which 
is always a drawing card at our 
outings. 

After the smokes had been started, 
jollification was in order. Among the 
speakers called upon for remarks, 
were Wm. S. Goldshodt, president 
of the State Association, who came 
all the way from Dayton to be with 
us. Charles W. Lapp, a_ retired 
master painter; John  Heiniger, 
president of the Cleveland local; E. 
H. Kluth, president of the Sales- 
men’s Club; N. H. Porter, of Ak- 
ron; Wm. Rogan, of Cleveland, and 
others. 

Jimmie Arthur performed some won- 
derful coin tricks. Wm. Downie 
acted as toastmaster. Several mas- 
ter painters from Akron and Can- 
ton were present. 


The Cleveland local association will 
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hold an open meeting, Wednesday eve- 
ning, October 21. Dwight P. Joyce, rep- 
resenting the Glidden Company, will give 
a talk and demonstration of lacquer. 

Secretary and Mrs. Krause have just 
returned from a motor trip covering a 
large part of Ohio. They were guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joel Kennedy, in Cincinnati, 
during their stop in that city. 


COLORADO WOMEN OPEN - 
STATE ‘WIDE ORGANIZATION 


Mrs. Fred W. Heibrak, secretary- 
treasurer of the ladies of the Master 
Painters Auxiliary, of Denver, Colorado, 
in writing, as she says, from “away out 
here in our beautiful mile-high land of 
perpetual sunshine,” reports a_ total 
membership of fifty-three. Continuing, 
Mrs. Heibrak says: 


In the matter of organizing the 
State we have already sent out per- 
sonal letters and circulars, and at 
our September meeting voted to set 
aside a fund to provide for an or 
ganizer. We hope to have the State 
fully organized before our next con- 
vention, which will be held in Den- 
ver in December. 

Our mid-summer picnic dinner 
dance and card party, given at one 
of our popular suburban. resorts, was 
thoroughly enjoyed, sixty-three at- 
tending. 

The following poem, entitled ‘The 
Master Painter’s Wife,” was con- 
tributed and read by one of our mem- 
bers, Mrs. Maud Miller Murphy. 
Mrs. Murphy’s poem was as follows: 


YES: we paint with brush and pen, 

And strive to do the best we can 
To paint life’s picture good and grand. 
We try to brush the clouds away 

And paint the sky a vivid blue, 

Mix it with a golden hue 

So that t’will reflect down 

The brightness from the sun. 


We paint our hearts with kindest thoughts 
And paint a smile upon our lips, 

Then over all the face 

A ray of sunshine brush. 


If dull care comes jaunting ’round, 
We apply a coat of kalsomine 

To cover up the trials of life. 

We camouflage and decorate 

With mercy, kindness while you wait— 
Thus you find the Painter’s Wife. 


Arthur P, Felton, president of Wads- 
worth, Howland & Co., paints, Boston, 
and Mrs, Felton, returned September 1 
from a three months’ trip to Hiurupe, 
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MASTER PAINTERS GUESTS 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


The International Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators will be rep- 
resented at the convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 21, 22 and 23, by General Secretary 
Carl H. Dabelstein, of New York; Past 
International President John Dewar, of 
Pittsburgh; and Frank M. Schulz, of New- 
ark, N. J., International Board member 
of that State. These representatives, ap- 
pointed by International President F. M. 
Michael, of Waterloo, Iowa, will be in- 
troduced to the convention and extended 
the usual courtesies of the floor of the 
convention. Mr. Dabelstein will be ac- 
companied to Cleveland by Mrs. Dabel- 
stein. 

William Downie, of Cleveland, vice- 
president of the Ohio association, and 
chairman of the Save the Surface com- 
mittee representing the International As- 
sociation, will represent that associa- 
tion at the National Executive Board 
meeting of the National Save the Sur- 
face campaign, at the annual meeting of 
the board, which will be held in Cleve- — 
land, Sunday, October 18. 


“GET-ACQUAINTED” DINNER 


HELD AT STATEN ISLAND 


A “Get-Acquainted” dinner, arranged 
by the Master Painters’ Association of 
Staten Island, for the members of the 
Master Painters and Decorators’ Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan District, was 
given Sunday, October 4, at Oakwood 
Arms. <A heavy storm of wind and rain 
did not interfere with the pleasure of 
the occasion, although many who had 
started by automobiles for the meeting 
place turned back. The program of 
athletic events for the afternoon was in- 
terupted, but the large club house was 
thrown open for games and dancing. 

A novel dinner, with the menu carry- 
ing the names of the various courses, both 
in English and in painter’s terms, was 
served at 6 o’clock. 

George Whigelt, past president of the 
New York State Association, and presi- 
dent of the Staten Island local organiza- 
tion, with James L. Williams, famous as 
chairman of the New York State con- 
vention entertainment committee, were 
in charge of the successful affair. 


DULUTH GIVES DINNER 
FOR PRESIDENT TURNER 


The Dixon Association recently gave a 
dinner in honor of State President A. 
L. Turner at the new Duluth Hotel, The 
Duluth Association was very enthusias- 
tig as to the workings of the master 
Painters State Association. A talk was 
given by Mr. Turner as to the good being 
done by the association and as to the 
good that can be derived by the cooperat- 
ing of our craft, The Duluth associa- 
tion is now having a membership drive, 
George Hedeen had charge of the ar- 
rangements for the dinner and meeting. 
A committee was appointed to arrange 
for renting an office in a down town 
building which is to be used by the mas- 
ter painters association. 


FIRE IN PAINT SHOP 


An explosion in the paint shop of Con- 
rad Azelsohn, Jamestown, N. Y., caused 
a fire that practically destroyed the plant. 
The loss is estimated at $20,000. Azel- 
sohn had a narrow escape from death, 
having leaped from a window when the 
explosion occurred. 
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Brushes Out Like Enamel! 


SEU9 know what easy working flats mean on a big 
wall and ceiling job—more work done per day by 
your men—more jobs ina season—more profit for you. 
You can do that with Du Pont Flat Wall Paint—flows 
on like smooth cream, without leaving brush marks. 
Works smoothly and easily; has exceptional hiding 
properties—in fact a real master painter product. 


Try Du Pont Flat Wall on your next job—you can’t 
buy a better flat. The du Pont Oval on the can is your 
guarantee of quality and satisfied customers. Ask your 
dealer, or write direct to our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


2100 Elston Avenue 35th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road Everett Station No. 49 
Chicago, II. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


The du Pont Home Owners’ 
Partial Payment Plan for 
Painting and Varnishing 
opens up new business possi- 
bilities for you. Write for 
details. 
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HEN a song by the name of 

“Down Went McGinty” was in 
flower, we were busy making Hard Oil 
Finish. | 
About the time “Annie Rooney” got 
under way we had changed the name 
to Luxeberry Wood Finish. We made 
this change because the name Hard Oil 
was adopted by Tom, Dick and Harry, 
and we wanted a name of our own. 


So ever since Little Annie Rooney ap- 
peared we have called it Luxeberry 


Wood Finish. 


BERRY BROTHER 


Varnishes Enamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont, 
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Higher Prices Rule Paint Market 


Strength Shown in All Lines, Producers of Lithopone Making Six Months Contracts 
With Their Customers—Production Figures Indicate Large Demand for the Py- 


roxylin Lacquers for Automobile Painting. 


HERE has been a higher level of 
qe prices reported in the paint and 
varnish materials market for the 
last month. 'Figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate a heavy de- 
mand for the pyroxylin lacquers, the ad- 
vance for the first six months of 1925 
being 125.9 per cent. higher than for the 
same period last year. 


American consuming manufacturers 
are faced with a shortage of French 
ocher for the next year, according to re- 
ports received from abroad. Recent cy- 
clones and floods at Apt, the center of 
the French ocher industry, have destroy- 
ed a major portion of the 1925 “crop,” 
and advices received by importers in this 
market indicate that only about one- 
third of the normal production will be 
available for distribution this year. 
Lithopone was showing activity, but the 
much-talked-of price advance failed to 
materialize. Some producers were book- 
ing three and six months’ contracts with 
their customers, indicating that if any 
advance were put into effect, the com- 
panies would in effect have a contract 
price and a spot price, as many of their 
customers have already “gotten in” for 
the next six months on the basis of cur- 
rent quotations. In one or two quar- 
ters of the market it was reported that 
demand during the summer months had 
been so heavy that the usual storing of 


Alcohol 


Alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 


95 percent, drums.# gal. 68 @ 170 
Sirois es cn wc aie eae ®eal. 74 @ 78 
97 percent, drums........ #® egal. 70 @ 72 
Darra ls  eksk occas Mev nee: Pegal. 76 @ 8 
purified, drums .......... @®egal. 77 @ 80 
denatured, completely, No. 5, 
OArrela- ..c03. cas « @®eal. 683%4@ 65% 
special No. 1, barrels.@ gal. 644@ 68% 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure Hnseed oil and packed net 
weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 


BLACKS 
MORE oie isl gin essai ois seace eo etereqee ni ®ilb. 40 @ 45 
NES Bien ete rst Seve 63,4) wc are Gare aigiesen Se b 388 @ — 
USOC) Auk Se Sea Bee le Aa, Ro 4@ — 
Boot pias os nether ye breaets SoMa ee 35 @ 36 
0 EDA SP a a Aer et 45 @ —-— 
BLUES 
SEIMEI Sar ate ole fd oh 5 raigi0' seid si Siciete hts © @ilb. 85 @ 90 
SURPIIALAREY BeBe os cox 5 6 ngs apes bce hoee 6 @ TW 
CC a ORE BS Be 3 Ree eek ee el on re 62 @ — 
REM ARTS BOM /o ote, Fe cic xi sisi ee oS sala a Siete 8 @ —- 
teed: ES ISG eons oe 2 ees 735 @ — 
DUMEERITINTING 5. oes deleee se @UR scan nce 6 600 @ — 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt..@lb. 40 @ 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt...... 35 @ 
BRPOEHESCIEG: | So oases erath's He oeeish otis erealoas 374%4@ 
GREENS 
OI) (SR ae ee ee Pilb. 364@ — 
UNIV Yee A SY ee es Sr 38%4@ — 


surplus output for the winter demand 
was not feasible, and these producers 
have started drawing on reserve holdings 
of the material much earlier than usual 
this year. Over production in one or 


two quarters, blamed for the sharper sell- 
ing competition this year, and the price 
cuts made during the summer, was be- 
lieved to have offset this situation some- 
what, however, and talk of a possible 
shortage of lithopone in the near future 
were therefore being discounted to a 
great extent by many of the consuming 
manufacturers. The upward movement 
in varnish gums prices appeared to have 
slowed down temporarily at least. Al- 
though consuming manufacturers have 
been reluctant to pay advanced prices for 
gums, the shortage of material on the 
spot position has been such that the im- 
porters have been able to maintain the 
market at the advanced levels, and still 
get a good amount of business. Buyers 
were in most instances confining their 
operations to the spot position. 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the latest semi-annual canvass of the 
paint and varnish manufacturers, there 
were produced during the six-months’ pe- 
riod from January 1 to June 30, 1925, 
241,057,300 pounds of paste paints (com- 
prising 154,978,500 pounds of white lead 
in oil, 7,297,200 pounds of zine oxide in 
oil, and 78,781,600 pounds of other paste 
paints), 52,448,700 gallons of ready-mixed 
and semi-paste paints; 36,514,400 gal- 
lons of varnishes, japans, and lacquers, 
other than pyroxylin: and 4,880,200 gal- 
lons of pyroxylin (nitrocellulose) var- 
nishes or lacquers. 


Chrome, chemically pure, according 


to shade.) .:.)c.vse esinyowee 40 @ 71 
commercial, 20@25 percent color 386 @ — 
Permanent visa ihe ces eevee aee wees 36 @ 42 
REDS 
American vermilion........... ® 1b 50 @ — 
Brick,. flat/ and 23088: 3. y.cuscsccaclen 22 @ 24 
C. P. English vermilion.............. Nominal 
Os Mntiaiiars slates wae ¥ oie cere mreentetece Nominal 
AVAL ETA eT ae Loot abv enat oyenatottardity sicueweseicrolem 36 @ — 
FROSGSRIGIEG 5 erctetereiss ace iwcons rove soiatainlay aioe 56 @ — 
ROGGE te chee he Sales ube s atey tie isla 50 @ — 
Puree ye” Sarr a aia sas atase sacs enczevayaccdersyeisiousteictes — @ 
PELE ELTL SMI ache Seledenere tard le vanasirest apekere ee eae 400 @ — 
"VOT CtlAT Wi te. cehsa ni min fas eh ote rorencagheitonis 26 @ — 
YELLOWS 
CURE CHROME ten datecpewic iainire ® Ib 50 @ — 
OG) iy ye ier slpeiota ons, Hea 8a ce oka.) aU (oak le (amen cTIan 35 @ — 
Wetehin PIR SecA coir cece catch raed 422 @ — 
Freneh .ocher: *pure@y. ccs. ce uc edaaa, 2 @ — 
Goltien> ocher. i fulciea e+ s«\ss,cee ins Geis 31 @ — 
OVW SD OC ess. clei staves, citerite ecclesia Lantana 2 @ — 
GRAINING COLORS 
CHErry. hs fat civic ale wmiety skies Cie ont s @lb. 3384@ — 
Dario Wake vscte sian eteies osenre tres ate 33%4@ — 
Tiel) COR. scherstoret eer! als a ow ek ee de 33%@ — 
Mahoea ny! 55. foee irae cA) etek Mntutetatctens 33%@ — 
WV aI at Peete sat cketonehetaretateror archer As tronsndors 33%4@ — 
Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused........-... 18 @ 20 
palmitate, precipitated......... 382 @ 35 
resinate, precipitated........... re @* 20 
stearate, precipitated .......... 24 @ 26 
Calohitr Hnoleate Wices\ees vot acne cnte 2a @ — 
resinate, precipitated .......... 1 @ 17 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 28 


The statistics for the first half of 1925, 
as compared with the last half of 1924, 
show increases of 3.1 per cent. for paste 
paints; 21.5 per cent. for ready-mixed 
and semi-paste paints; 13.6 per cent. for 
varnishes, japans, and lacquers, other 
than pyroxylin; and 125.9 per cent. for 
pyroxylin varnishes or lacquers. Com- 
parison of the first half of 1925 with the 
first half of 1924 brings out a decrease 
of 5.4 per cent. for paste paints, with 
increases of 16.2 per cent., 5.2 per cent., 
and 241.1 per cent., respectively, for 
ready-mixed and semi-paste paints; var- 
nishes, japans and lacquers other than 
pyroxylin; and pyroxylin varnishes or 
lacquers. 


The statistics are based upon returns 
from 502 establishments, of which 108 
reported the manufacture of pure white 
lead in oil; 101, combination or graded 
white lead in oil; 150, zinc oxide in oil; 
301, other paste paints; 409, ready- 
mixed and semi-paste paints; 299, var- 
nishes, japans, and lacquers, other than 
pyroxylin; and sixty-seven, pyroxylin 
varnishes or lacquers. 

Data are included for twenty-seven es- 
tablishments that reported for the last 
half of 1924, but not:for the first half 
of 1925. For these establishments the 
production for the first half of 1925 has 
been estimated on the basis of the ratio 
which their production for the last half 
of 1924 bore to the production of the 
establishments which reported for both 
periods. These twenty-seven establish- 
ments reported for the last half of. 1924, 
only three-tenths of 1 per cent. of the 
paste paints, 2.5 per cent: of the ready- 
mixed paints, and 8 per cent. ofthe 
varnishes, japans, and lacquers. 


CODBI, ACOLRTSE ced oci6i0 se eyes hos win sie as 1.12 @ 1.3L 
CArDONAtO Gio cswevactensetvecece 2.00 @ 2.10 
PMr at tee tenets te sis rtiersie/ sieris’eloieysvwie 2.65 @ — 
linoleate, solid ......0.-cccc005 51 @ — 
PHSUSN OEY Cho siece icici’ sic,s;015 0 e1+ aiete 20 @ 50 
resinate, fused ....... Mh aoe betaxe 12%@ 17% 

brecipitated Aes. ee 44 @ 50 

Lead, linoleate, solid............... 28 @ 30 
oxide (Citharge) v5.6 once. vee cee 8 @ 10 
resinate, fused .......2.-sese% 10 @ i1 

precipitated = 2 ..cii oc. sees 18 @ 20 
Manganese, borate, them. pure...... 30 @ 3 
technical cclnst oc teks ois é vies 16 @ 20 
resinate, fused ........-....24. (2.@ 710 
precipitated 2.2... scec.ccens 14 @ 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) .......... pha ye hy 

ATV OM che co\olgicce Mie wien VAIS phos vis a PBT oot Brahe 16 @ 2 
resinate, fused 2.0. .s-ccececes A . aC 

precipitated .............--- 
stearate, precipitated .......... 28 @ 32 


Dryers, Liquid and Japan 


BTOWD. JEDAT 1. chciewes ccjcgar.ae @ gal. 250 @ — 
Bronze. Wiquildy sc cece ess vi oe wesc care 2.50 @ — 
Coach grinders’ Japan ..........02.- 5.7 @ — 
Coach painters’ japan............... 3.00 @ — 
JAPAN SOMA; BILE Wi teictieicwictere viccaee weve 4.25 @ 5.26 
EAGUIG’ Gry ergy ucv tei ewieciciieits.c's 0 Mele 2.75 @ — 
Murpentine Japan (.vic:4 02a tthe wtowee 5.75 @ — 
WED te JAPAN ie snitats cise dtss o's aes s/e 425 @ — 
Glues 
WYXt rac Gevhite refs. set wrsicis «mba ces om 30 @ 40 
Mediums white. scciced. sence es oaien.s 19 @ 2 
Cabinet, white or clear... Sea LTT 26 
TOW Braden sesen. c: os 144 @ i? 
Woot, StOGK 9) an saeeenee cena An 8 
TATOWD aA s.0 5 4 slant? tisisle Sicicis' ed sia ove sare 13 @ 18 
Common) bone see omece craic cenée ct ass 13 @ 16 
Fish glue, in bbls. of 50 gals..4 gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 


76 
Gold and Other Leaf 


Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 3%x 
3% # pkg. 9.75 @12.00 
1.75 @12.50 


Tl ecccecceces 


B34x3%, XK deep ..ceseceseess 5 
XX, imported, 3%x5yx In.......17.50 @18.50 


Silver leaf, imported, 2%x3% 1n..... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 5%4x53% in.......... 1.25 @ — 


Composition metal leaf, 5%x5% in... 170 @ = — 
Package consists of 500 leaves, in 

books of 25 leaves each. Prices sub- 

ject to a discount of 2 percent for 

cash. 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add le. 
per Ib. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang.......-..-> ®lb. 27 @ 28 
Singapore, No. 1...--..sesssccceeee 34 @ 36 
is No. De aa ulate: clavoisroleevoterereycte 20%@ 21% 
INO 1B icc tllols vletereie oo cto sialsiuleateiato 64@ 7% 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
Bold, pale... ccc wncice veel cies @ilb. 16 @ 17% 
Bape plaka. cece etmeiseeistels 6 T%@ 8% 
B extra 58 @ 65 
B No. 1 37 @ 41 
B No. 2 28 @ 81 
Chips 23 @ 2 
Dust 7 @ 8 
White, 2VG@ aes 
Nubs 13 @ 14 
Chips 11 .@20— 
Prime 24 @ 26 
Nubs 134%4,@ 14% 
Chips 12 @ 138 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. # lb. 64e@ — 
Pitch. svereccceceoecsccccceceucesce 4@ 4% 
SHELLAC 
D. C., full cases or bags....... 8 |b 74 @ 76 
Pia MRO om One On wat onandes uodoaac 74 @ 76 
Diamond Sleiictedt ccaeit rectenie ele sls 74 @ 
Superfine, orange... . 0... ence wc ene 62 @ 64 
Wine, Oranges. ccjelomicis sisi ol s\e,a cistanee)s1s 60 @ 62 
ITN cas srsvetetsis «ers 56 @ 58 
A. C. garnet... . 56 @ 58 
Bleached, round... 52 @ 53 
DOMES ALY’ « cele clerelislotarelendicketerern eteile lore 66 @ 68 


Linseed and Other Oils 


Linseed oil, raw (7% Ibs, to gal) in 


5-bbl. lots..... ...-@ gal. 115 @ — 
in single barrels ........... 1.16 @ — 
in cans, charged extra, 7% 

Ibs. to gal. by measure.. 1.2200 @ — 

boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 

price of raw oll 

double boiled, add 3c. 

refined, add 4c. 
China wood oll, bbis........... Bilb. 17 @ — 
Corn, crude, bblis.......... echo adG 145 @ — 
Soya, crude, DDS .ociciccieicicissicie ate's's cowl 4S re — 
Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.0.b. fac- 

(1) a MEO CGO OOO Se Gs 62 @ — 
lights atraInediicesccisic:. cities « <1 714 @ — 
yellow, bleached ........ Aor. ECE 
white, bleached ......... wiera ere Te 79 @ 80 

Pigments, Dry 
Cents 
per pound. 
Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- 

lb. bags (bags extra).... 234@ 2% 

in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra).... 8%@ 3 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 4%@ — 
Flake white, American, powd., in 

POO=IDS, GarUmM6s. as cece les 154@ _ 

Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs (less 

quantity discounts) 1%4@ — 

500 Ibs. up to 600 Ibs.......... 114%4@ — 
All above prices subject to 

eash discount of 2 percent, and 

are for single delivery. 

Lithopone, standard, in ton lots..... 65@ 6% 
mingle: barrels ies <cis sa acielea cies 7 @ ™% 

Metallic paint, best brown, 300-Ilb. 
IB. Voce strcieiere citiersia eaters 24.@ 214 

best red, 400-Ib. bbls...... aaeee 34%4@ 3% 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. 

AI00=1b.. “GABKS: he sate 144@ — 

in barrels, 700 lbs.......... 1444%4@ — 
Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in 

bbls., 500-600 Ibs..........- 124@ — 
White tead, basic carbonat3. cor- 

roded, in oil, in 100-lb. 

drums (less quantity dis- 

COUNES Wi. cathe tise niece wenn 154@ — 

iN DOO=I be DDI Bc os 2'5,c1» «stare sere 10%@ — 
basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 

dry, 500-lb. casks...... LO 5G Se 

basic lead sulphate, blue.... 10 @ — 


All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 
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Zine oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
‘(Horse Head’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 
rels)— 


Special 


ele 60s + tip © ole Seis elele sige 


Selected 2 co. o' 0 c.ccmcbes <r e-sle panies oh 


5. eG 
*‘Leaded’’ brands— 
Standard : 
S€Or 181 Sc shore ain lerein ole sie cusisaus wher oar 
Superior 
Lehigh 
French process— 


“Florence’’ brands— 
White seal .......cccceereceees 


Green seal 
Red seal ....-.--- oeeceessccces 
Albalith lithopone ...- -....--- 


Leaded grades, American . process— 
commercially lead free......--.- 


Lead grades.........+«. SS bales erereteatie d 


6 0.0 © os p wele) Wey aces 4/166) ete oa 


Pe ee ee 


eeee 


Pigments in Oil 


White lead in ofl, 100-lb. kegs..# Ib. 
Red lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs......-- 


Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 lbs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
5-ton lots and less than a _carload, 
10% and 744%; carloads, 10% and 
10%. 


Zinc in oj] (Green Seal)— 
Net weight packages— 


50-lb. kegs .....- Sra vele fata wee  B Ib. 
25-lb. kegs ....-.- Soyeve cieipieters Srehice 
1214-lb. kegs ...--- Mwissrelate stale) s.a38 


500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of 
10%. 


All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. : 


Sandpaper 

Price per quire. Smallest 
quire. 

Grade 9x11 in 
O00 5.4.5 siefese maseesmaie'stressteseys $0.3724 
OOM hvscis ease eaectinn. 87% 
Obiresaieeecare Feet Manne wise .37% 
WA. Goon ut Fnmoaeaspece 40 
Te eh cate nareretetete ers 45 
CMa e SGN Inne : 52% 
D2 sia alec pte etorees 61 
DE hat, ovciuapte piel lotcin scite .70 
B lek clown cs sou wera sttceterearocte 79% 
ASBUTtEd ceccecscscecere 52% 


weer teccee eee eerseeee s 


84.@ 
8%@ 
8%@ 
84@ 


T%4@ 
8%@ 
84@ 
8%@ 


12%@ 
114%@ 
10%@ 

65%@ 


Th@ 
7 @ 


15%@ 
16%@ 


8% 
1% 


lot sold, half 


8%,x10% In. 
"$0.34 


34 
34 
.36 
40% 
46 
52 
.58%4 
-66 
46 


Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 


20 to 40 percent, 


Shellac. 


See Gums 


Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. 
percent and more off. 


5-lb. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 


@® gal. 4.15 
5-lb. pure orange shellac (-gal. cans). 3.80 
3.50 
-. 3.30 


Full cases pure white shellac...-..-. 
Full cases pure orange shellac.... 
Usual differential for barrels and 


5-gal. cans. 
Steel Wool 


Grade 000 .......-. b ccc been et 1b. .1,005.@ 
OO Mieke wilaisrarsts S bainte cowreta cave ee . 8% @ 
1 Fates seers Bee scnodgscer 53 @ 
Dy Seieic care Siesaleralelaloiele Rte aranstelise: stefani 40 @ 
Brea ia tie Riciatwiohecalsieceteuetortnle. 51. ei -. 88 @ 

SHAVINES ..cccecvcerceccceoes wielealemtecs mad 

Above prices subject to 20 

percent discount on 500-lb, lots, 
5 percent on 100-Ib. lots. 

Household sizes ......+++-e+- # gross 9.00 @ 
5 gross lots .......-+.+es. .--.. 8.10 @ 
10 gross lots ........+. See eaete . 7.80 


Turpentine and Rosin 


ee ee ee 


emcee ecc cers teesesereceseres 


o 
R 
99999999909999 


LPP Lee Leer 


Larger packages, 10 
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Rosin, piltcM ...-.scereeeeeee es O® DDI. 5.7 @ — 
Rosin oil, first rectified. ..@gal. 48 @ 45 
second rectified ........+-s++-> 46 @ 47 
third rectified ........ opp ve cie'e.e- OO luna 
fourth rectified ..... ecedesecces OU MG 
Window Glass 
-United ~ =. Bracket. —. ~ Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A B 
25 6x8 to 10x15......$24.00 $20.00 $19.00 
*11x142 : 
12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 20.00 | 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 21.00 
18x22) 
50 20x20§ to 20x380...... 28.00 23.70 22.00 
54 15x26 to 24x30...... 29.00 24.50 ~_ 22.50 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 30.00 26.00 28.25 
26x34 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25.26 
30x30 
382x382 
80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 36.50 33.25 28.75 
84 30x52 to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 31.25 
25 6x rs to 10x15......$32.00 $28.00 $26.50 
11x1 
34 12x18§ to 14x20...... 35.00 81.00 29.00 
40 10x26 to-16x24...... 39.00 34.00 81.00 
42.00 87.00 34.50 
. 43.00 38.00 85.00 
44.00 89.00 85.56 
70 asx? | to 80x40...... 47.00 42.00 88.00 
30x30 
32x38? . 
80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46:00 41.50 
84 30x52 to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 42.56 
90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 46.00 
94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 47.00 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.00 


Sizes making over 100 united inches, packed in 
100-foot cases only. 


105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $120.00 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 136.00 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152.00 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180.00 


The following discounts apply for all regular. 
single strength and double strength window glass, 
in carload lots and over, for shipments in zones 
B, C, D, E and F:— 


Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 34 
and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; sin- 
gle strength A quality, 50-inch and above bracket 
sizes, 85 and 2 percent. 


Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; single 
strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, 
85 and 2 percent. 


Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 
cent. 


Double strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per- 
cent. 


Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 
lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-foot 
box; above size up to and including 100 united 
inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united inches, 
80c. per 100-foot box. 


For glass packed 100 feet te the case the charges 
will be double the amount charged for the same 
size packed 50 feet to the box. 


Fractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 
strength, one fraction, lic. per box; two frac- 
tions, 30c. per box; double strength, one fraction, 
20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. ci 


Business Opportunities 


Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


MAN in each town to plate auto parts, re- 
flectors, bathroom fixtures, refinish beds, 
mirrors, chandeliers; by new method. No 
capital or experience required. Simple 
plan of manufacturing at home starts you 
in big money-making business. Outfit fur- 
nished. Free particulars and proofs. Ad- 
dress Gun Metal Co., Ave. B, Decatur, Ill. 


VARNISH Salesman wanted. To sell 
shellac. Quality and prices are right. 
Address, in confidence, BOX 139, The 


Painters ‘Magazine. 


Breinig Brothers, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 
require the services of several salesmen, 
capable of working with new distributing 
accounts recently opened; _ territories 
located in New England, New York State, 
including Metropolitan District, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Only 
men with best of references and several 
years’ experience need apply. 
communication to the company, giving 
full particulars. 


Address — 


¥ 
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WAX FLOORS the 


New ELECTRIC WAY 
J 


AKE all the labor out of floor polishing. Get that beautiful 

burnished lustre impossible to produce by hand polishing. Do 
your floor jobs many times faster—save time, labor, and money. 
Your customers want waxed floors. Wax has been the finest possible 
finish for all floors and linoleum. Now it is the easiest. 


JOHNSONS WAX 
Electric floor Polisher 


Simp e A small electric polisher that operates easier than the ordinary 
vacuum cleaner. Will handle your big jobs easily and quickly, 
yet can be used economically on the smallest job. Nothing to take 
care of or to get out of order. Runs quietly. Easy to carry around. 
Simply plug in any electric connection. 


E Fi e t Does the work with amazing speed. Puts ona hard, long-lasting 
icien polish impossible to obtain any other way. Requires no effort. 


E e Saves hours of hard labor with heavy weighted polishing 
conomica brushes. Pays for itself in time saved on the first few jobs. 


Inexpensi ve Not a big cumbersome machine requiring large invest- 
ment. A tool that every painter has been looking for 
and that every painter needs. It will give you more floor business 
than you ever thought possible. Floor maintenance service 
will take ‘‘dull seasons” off your calendar. Yet it is a machine 
you can afford to own just for the floor part of your average 
every-day job. And to painters we have an extra special money- 
saving Offer. 


Ask About Our Special Painter’s Offer--VOW! 


ee eee ee ee ee ed 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. P.M. 10 R 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
i Racine, Wis. ; 
Please send me all details concerning your new 
3 Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher and your special 
Painter offer on it. 
: SINT errr en eases ec nce fue Jara e ae coor seoenattenrncpaccenees aseseacsasrconsenoeternere® 
4 CIE ESS te eco oes ee ean car fa tht Ml ecednaseoe bse snevonananhesnsaseatedeasants 
E City i.cecesccccecncssssscsceetensenensseseesenseeneanes SS Gente eee cerca ereabine Gy dentates> care 
14H. P. Universal Motor. (Works on either alternating or direct current) j. + 


Weight, 9 lbs. 
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Directory of National Associations, Master 


Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Iowa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 527 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West- 99th street, New York, 
N. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 
CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue, 
Paterson, N.. J. y 
JAMES PHINNEMORHE, 365 Dupont Street, 

Toronto, Canada. 

H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 

apolis, Minn, 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 

ark, N. J. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 
J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 
WILT.IAM WOOLLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 
Buvlingame, Calif. 

WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., 
Canada. 

J. W. MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 
peg, Canada. 

EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 

E. J. BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

O. S. JONES, 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. f 

D. J. LINNANE, 728 Eighth St., Des Moines, 
Towa. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

LEO H. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, 301 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 


Toronto, 


braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
ark, N. J. - 

ALFRED E. JOY, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
York, N; Yi. 

WILLIAM S. GOLDSHODT, 420 Sherman St., 
Dayton, O. 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

L. D. MYERS, 2712. Humboldt St., Denver, 
Colorado. 

JOHN C. YONK, 800 Storle St., Burlington, 
Wis. 

A. H. ROGERS, 104° N. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
S. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 


Ga, 

B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

C. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 
- Orleans, La. 

WM. A. GHTTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 

PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 

4. D. WHARTON, 312 E. Main St., Richmond, 
Va. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco; secre- 
ES; William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 
rlin 


game. 
CANADA 
President, V. H. Pritchard, Chatham, Ontario; 
secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen 
street, West, Toronto. 


CONNECTICUT 
President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 
O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1926 
convention will be held in Waterbury January 


13 and 14. 
ILLINOIS 
President, C. H. Crapo, Waukegan; secretary, 
E. J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria, 
1926 convention in Peoria. 
INDIANA 
Presidjent, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary~treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 1925 convention, Fort Wayne, 
Deceniber 8, 9 ad 10. 
IOWA 


President, D. ‘J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
M. Michael, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 
ruray, Davenport, January 27, 28 and 29. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd., Dorchester, 
1926 convention, Boston, January 5, 6 and 7. 

MICHIGAN 

President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 531 Eastern avenue, 
S. E., Grand Rapids. 1926 convention, Mus- 
kegon. 


Salt Lake 


MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
Green, 2936 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
sonvention. St. Paul. January 19, 20 and 21. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, Edward Spangenberger, Wichita, 
Kan.; secretary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, P, O. 
Box 221, Nickerson, Kan. 1926 convention, St. 


Louis. 
NEBRASKA 
President. C. 1. W®lwick, Lincoln: secretary- 
treasurer, L. HE. Norfleet, 1007 Jones St., Omaha. 
1925 convention, Grand Island, Neb., December 


8, 9 and 10. 
NEW JERSEY 
President, Albert Kirkham, Paterson; William 
F. Christiansen, 2 North Park St., East Orange. 


NEW YORK 
President, T. Jesse Dudley, Syracuse; secre- 
tary, William O. Bachman, 1407 State St., 
Watertown. 
NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 


secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
vention, Fargo, North Dakota, January. 
OHIO 
President, William S. Goldshodt, Dayton; 
secretary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 East 


Highty-eighth street, Cleveland. 


tion, Cedar Point. 
OREGON 
President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secretary, 
Frank Demme, 265 Russe!l street, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart. 1716 Arch street. Philadelphia. 1926 
convention in Harrisburg, January TINIAN PAN Sb be 


WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 
F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


~WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colv. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry I". Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Racine. -1926 convention, Racine. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Denver, Colo.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. W. Heidbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 


ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue, Waukegan. 


OHIO 
President, Mrs. J. E. Aylard, Cleveland; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Marie Hippel, Toledo. 


IOWA 
President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 


avenue, Des Moines; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Leo 
Magnus, Des Moines. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hartland street, Dor- 


chester. 
MISSOURI—KANSAS 
President, Mrs. W. C. Loomis, 4034 Washing- 
ton avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Miss Mae 
Loomis, 4034 Washington avenue, St, Louis, Mo, 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershoit, 84 Grand ave- 


nue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. B. Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; secretary, E. M. 
Lathem, Birmingham, Ala. y : 


ALABAMA—MOBILE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
M. A. Creagh, 108 Dauphin street, Mobile, Ala.; 
secretary, G. T. Hamilton, Mobile, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 
East_ Bay Paint & Wallpaper Salesmen’s 
Club—President, D. M. Schindler, 485 California 
street, San Francisco, Calif.; secretary, Robert 
Roe, 1810 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Calif, 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. F. Winslow, 14 Bay Shore Ave., Bay Shore, 
L. I., N. Y¥.3 secretary, CG. EL Hammond, 116 
Lancaster Road, W. Hartford, Conn. 


FLORIDA—JACKSONVILLE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. V. Cummins, 46 W. Bay street, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; secretary, Il. G. Lewis, Jacksonville, Fla. 
FLORIDA—MIAMI 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. P. Cassady, 27 W. Flagler street, Miami, Fla.; 
secretary, Earle, S. Roberts, 5 E. Flagler street. 


1926 conven- 


FLORIDA—TAMPA 

Save the Surface Club—President, M. J. 
Myers, 507 Tampa street, Tampa, Fla.; secre- 
tary, M. F. Swint, 1006 Ashley street, Tampa, 


Fla. ; 
ILLINOIS—CHICAGO 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. B. Morrison, 1362 W. 37th street, Chicago, 


Ill.; secretary, Arthur W. Monroe, 6517 S. Green 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA—INDIANAPOLIS 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
R. R. Roller, 104 S. Meridian street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; secretary, R. P. Giddens, 1210 EB. Ohio 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENTUCKY—LOUISVILLE 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—Chairman, 
John Davis, 411 W. Main street, Louisville, Ky, 


LOUISIANA—NEW ORLEANS 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
L. F. Perrine, 424 Josephine street, New Or- 
leans, Ia.; secretary, R. J. WFlotte, 711 
Tchoupitoulas street, New Orleans, La. 
MASSACHUSETTS—NEW ENGLAND 

Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club of New Eng- 
land—President, Henry L. Barnay, Room 409, 
170 Summer street, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Chas. H. Rockwood, 101 Broad street, Boston, 


Mass. 
MICHIGAN—DETROIT 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb street, Detroit, Mich.; 
secretary, Geo. E. Moser, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN—GRAND RAPIDS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
R. I, Webber, 351, Jefferson street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; secretary, C. Bottje, 61 Commerce street, 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
Twin Cities Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club 
—President, HB. TP, Gones said 3d_ street, 


Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 304 . 


Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSOURI—KANSAS Clay: 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
W. A. Patton, 18th and Garfield streets, Kansas 


City, Mo.; secretary, W. H. Montgomery, 1321 
Main street. Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS 
Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, B. P. Tem- 
meyer, 2119 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary, W. E. Thein, 2500 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY 
Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 
of New Jersey—President, Otto Schaefer, P. O. 
Box 353, Montclair, N. J.; secretary, E. J. Fel- 
lows, 192 Market street, Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK F 
Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied .Trades 
of New York—President, John C. Ball, 39 Elm- 
hurst Ave., Elmhurst, L, I, N. Y.; secretary, 
O. B. Strong, 263 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, <A. §&. 
Thompson, 431 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
secretary, H. C. Brant, 30 W. Girard Blvd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEW YORK—ROCHESTER 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
D. J. MeMillan, St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y. 
OHIO—CLEVELAND 
Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
E. H. Kluth, 4801 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
OHIO—DAYTON 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. A. Horn, 188 N. Main street, Dayton, Ohio; 
secretary, D. J. Kern, 110 BE. Third street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Alex. D, Graf, 136 N. Fourth St., Phila., Paw 
secretary, Arthur W. Weisbrod, 4th & Callow- 
hill streets, Phila., Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PITTSBURGH 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. Kepler, 120 N. Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TENNESSEE—MEMPHIS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Harry C. Smith, P. O. Box 15, Memphis, Tenn.; 
secretary, Wm. H. Barr, S. Somerville street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
TEXAS—DALLAS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Chas. P. Jarrett, Earl & Logan streets, Dallas, 
Texas; secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market 
street, Dallas, Texas. 
VIRGINIA—RICHMOND 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Ramon E. Warren, 709 W. Broad street, Rich- 
mond, Va.; secretary, W. B. Elwang, 1319 W. 
Broad street, Richmond, Va. : d 
WISCONSIN—MILWAUKEE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Edwin A. Clauder, 262 5th street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; secretary, A. F. Mack, Jr., 370 E. Water 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
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Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 
of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISGO 


Good Varnishes are the kind that will wear for the purpose made, will brush easy 
and will dry hard. We have supplied them for almost 40 years. , You can depend on 
the following: 

Watson’s “CRAFTSPAR” Varnish ‘‘CHICOLA” FLOOR VARNISH ‘“CHICOLA” INTERIOR FINISH 


A Varnish Which Can Be Used for Will stand water and scrubbing and’ will An all-around varnish for interior finishing. 
Any Purpose on Inside or not turn white. rug) es Made by an entirely new method of treatin z 
Outside Work Is light in color and dries hard in about gums while in melting process. It dries in 

hours, or over-night, with a beautiful about 12 hours and can be rubbed to afdull 


12 
“WILL STAND ANY TEST” hard gloss. finish in 48 hours. 


PRICE 


PRICE PRICE 


Z Each Z Each Sy Mo ZA Each 
WHICOTSGOG ICDS ISBNS Gallon Cans $ 3.00 2 Gallon cans $ 1.80 \ Gallon cans $ 1.60 
: we 5-gal.cans 13.00 Vente 5-gal. cans 8.50 pif) | 5-gal. cans 7.50 
Case of 6 , FLOOR Case of 6 Case of 6 
INTERIOR 
aa gallons 16.50 RNISH gallons 10.50 FINISH gallons 9.30 
| | Case of 12 I ap a Case of 12 GEO.EWATSON CO. Fras Case of 12 
gallons 30.00 Zot gallons 20.40 gallons 18.00 
Above Net, Above Net, Above Net, 
Gtk ioecs F. O. B. Chicago. F. O. B. Chicago F. O. B. Chicago. 
ee Er a Quart Sample Quart Sample Quart Sample 


Postpaid for 85c. Postpaid for 55c. Postpaid for 50c 


cL 


MR. D. E. BARBER Says: That “Craftspar’’ Varnish is a pleasure to work. I did a wonderful nice job with it and customer 
well pleased. 
JOHN CHAPMAN & SON Say: Send another case of each Chicola Floor and Interior. Mighty fine piece of goods. 
They are using this right along. Two cases per month. 
Every painter should have a copy of our complete, 112-page NEW CATALOG, No. 43. 
Get your name on the mailing list of the Reliable House of Watson. 
FOR 38 YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF PAINTERS 


Geo. E.Watson Co. 


62 W. Lake St. “z7HE PAIWT PEOPLE” = =©Chicago Ill. 
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Save costs 
y Saving 
time 


~ Saving time and work with Wetordry | 


This leaflet 
gives ten posi- 
tive time cuts 
on those little 
puttering oper- | 
ations that 
raise your costs 
and slow the 
work. The ad- 
vantage Wet- 
ordry Water- 
proof Sandpaper offers, is illustrated in the letter 
recently received; from a contracting painter. 
He says, in part: 


co shee 


notes bebe go 3 Irs ¥ 
NOTE SPECIAL ASSORTED PACK. 


“Where I have a cost limitation set which 
must not be exceeded, the time saved (by 
Wetordry) permits doing a job that the 
same finish with pumice would prohibit.” 


Whenever your work involves bids, it 
assuredly involves costs—costs which 
can be reduced by means of 


ETORDR 


THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 


SEND FOR THE LEAFLET 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. COMPANY | 


Producers of 3-M Brand Abrasives 


795 Forest Street, 


f Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Please send me this leaflet containing ten short 
cuts for the contracting painter. 


! P.M. 10-25 
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Lava-Var Enamel--- 
A new Felton-Sibley Product--- 
That is right--- 


Flows readily and dries smocthly--- 


and shows no laps or sags--- 
makes friends--- 

makes money--- 

makes good i 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO,., Inc. 
136-38-40 No. Fourth St. Philadelphia 


FELTON 
SIBLEY 


Paints Varnishes 


Makers of Colors, Points 
and Varnishes Since 1863 
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Why Do Millions 
Use ABSORENE? 


Torin 


is 


i 


CLEANS 


WALL PAPER 


AND S 
WINDow SHADE 


T READY MIXED. ySF 
HE ABSoRe sul 


Millions of cans of Absorene have 
been sold. Years have passed 
since it was first put on the mar- 
ket. It still stands pre-eminent. 


Doesn’t that make it worth your 
while?—at least to try it once? 


Buy a package at your dealer’s 
today. It will be fresh; it will 
not crumble; and it will most 
certainly satisfy you. 


H R H — Paint Cleaner 


15 CENT SIZE 


“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


Ge 


“Its a Winner 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 


1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


WAREHOUSES : 


Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Jobbers Everywhere 
THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 


Absorene Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


_x___— 
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“SELLING MASTER PAINTERS” 
TALK TO DU PONT SALESMEN 


“Selling the Master Painter” was the 
subject of a talk made by Howard A, 
Brown, at a recent conference of the 
salesmen of the EB, I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and company, held in Wilmington, 
Del, After pointing to the fact that the 
contractoring painter is usually “on the 
job’ during the day time and must be 
seen in the later afternoon or evening, 
Mr, Brown said in part: 

“The average painter of today is not 
buying price but is after quality goods 
and is willing to pay the price if he 
gets the worth of his money. Never 
claim anything for your goods that they 
will ‘not do, as the painter uses them 
himself and will find out only too soon 
the salesman who cannot be trusted. 

“There is one thing I want to impress 
on you and it is this—the painter must 
always) be sold. He is usually well 
stocked and unless you can show him 
where you have something that will be 
to his advantage to use, you will not 
get an order, Don’t be afraid to tell 
him what you have and how good it is 
as your company is making materials 
for painter’s use that cannot be ex- 
celled. 

“Don’t forget you are going to get a 
lot of practical information from your 
contact with this class of trade which 
will help you with your dealer accounts. 
While I don’t know any too much about 
the practical end of the paint business, 
what little knowledge I have was all 
gotten from painters.” 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 


MANAGERS PLAN FOR 1926 


The Paint and Varnish Advertising 
Managers’ conference, and the Paint and 
Varnish Sales Managers’ Council will 
hold the 1926 conference June 8 and 9, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. 

A joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittees of the two groups has been called 
for luncheon, October 22, at the Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FALL CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 
The fall Clean-up and Paint-up cam- 
paign is beginning to rival the spring 
National Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign in the number and size of local 
campaigns, according to the National 
Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign Bureau, 
St. Louis. The bureau has requested that 
anyone interested write it for informa- 
tion on how to organize, conduct and 
profit by a fall Clean-up and Paint-up cam- 
paign. 


DEVOE EMPLOYES’ OUTING 

The New York Branch of Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., held an outing for 
their employees Sept. 19. Nearly a 
thousand attended. 

After a three hour sail up the Hudson 
River the throng alighted at Bear Moun- 
tain to participate in a program of sports 
which included tennis, baseball, swim- 
ming, races and other contests, At 6 
o’clock dinner was served for everyone 
at the Bear Mountain Inn, 


ATLANTA MASURY BRANCH 

John W. Masury & Sons, paints, this 
city, has established a branch warehouse 
at Atlanta, Ga., in charge of J. W. John- 
son, formerly of the New York office. The 
Georgia Paint & Glass Company will con- 
tinue as: Masury distributor in Atlanta, 
but surrounding territory will be han- 
dled by Mr. Johnson. 


Paint 

and 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 


ACETONE 


removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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‘Your Own Idea~ 


My business is 


Your wishes, your own ideas, of a 
perfect interior gloss varnish have 
helped us in the creation of this 
new Hilo Interior Spar. 


A group of first class painters, re- 
presentative mechanics of the craft, 
were asked to outline the qualities 
a good gloss inside varnish should 
possess. The good body, good 
flowing, easy brushing, smooth 
leveling, the depth of lustre in Hilo 
Interior Spar are the result. 


Now try Hilo Interior Spar under 
any test for interior finishing. 
See its qualities displayed right 
before you. Fill in the coupon 
below and get a free sample. 


| ee Ee Ee ee ee | 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
7 Gerry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send free sample of Hilo Interior Spar. I will give it an honest test. 
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THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


It takes only one job with Carrara 
White and Fresco-Co-Lite to convince 
you to use them on ALL jobs. 


Other master painters have given 
Carrara White and Fres-Co-Lite a 
trial. Why don’t you? 


Your dealer should handle them. 
If he doesn’t, send us his name. 


bss 
bss 


Carrara White 


—as white and as permanent as the marble 
from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for 
inside or outside work. 


Fres-Co-Lite 


A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
heavy body. Easy brushing and wonderful 
opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 at- 
tractive shades. 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip 


By M. C. Hillick 


ess of painting railway equipment 
as being something of a novelty one 


needs only to refer to Charles Becker, the 
veteran foreman painter at the Indian- 
apolis, Ind,, shops of the Big Four, whose 
engine painting experience covers thirty 
years use of the spray gun. Charley may 
not be the first user of the spray system 
of painting railway equipment, but he is 
among the first. W. O. Quest, retired, and 
John H. Kahler, of the Meadville, Pa., 
shops of the Erie, represent the pioneers 
in the invention and use of the spray 
method, 

At Frankfort, Ind., Lawrence Pedigo, 
trained by and succeeding the late F. F. 
Fisk, as foreman painter of the Nickel 
Plate shops, is doing fine work in sus- 
staining the reputation long established 
by his predecessor. 


No more enthusiastic visitor at the St. 
Paul meeting of the Equipment Painting 
Section could be found than Master Paint- 
er J. L. Askew, of the Portsmouth, Va., 
shops of the Seaboard Air Line. 


J. D. Brainerd, foreman locomotive 
painter of the Sayre, Pa., shops of the 
Lehigh Valley, spent his annual two weeks 
vacationing about the ranges of the Al- 
leghanies of his native State and in visit- 
ing the Toronto, Ont., Fair. J. D. is an 
addict of the motor car and during his 
fortnight of freedom he made “the old 
bus” earn its bed and board. 


Master Painter John Cook, of the Pull- 
man shops, Chicago, and others of his 
able kind, put their best licks in on that 
famous Crescent Limited now being op- 
erated between New York and New Or- 
leans, over the Pennsylvania, the South- 
ern, the Atlanta and West Point and the 
Louisville and Nashville. Thirty-five 
cars were built and especially painted 
and finished for this service. The cars 
are named after men of international 
repute, such as, to note some of the il- 
ustrious ones, John Marshall, Francis 
Marion, Stonewall Jackson, Patrick Hen- 
ry, Joel Chandler Harris and General 
Beauregard. 


P. J, Beacham, foreman painter of the 
St. Augustine, Fla., shops of the Florida 
East Coast Ry., is exulting over the ac- 
quisition by his road of twenty Pullman 
sleeping cars rebuilt as passenger 
coaches. And, by the way, speaking of 
Beacham, don’t you envy him that straw 
hat and shirt-sleeve climate he must 
struggle along with for the next six 
months? 


The Louisville and Nashville has con- 
tracted for thirty-eight miscellaneous 
passenger cars and two steel dining cars 
which fact carries for Master Painter 
George Schumpp’s department increased 
duties for necessary inspection work. 
Interesting to note in this connection is 
the event of George’s seventy-seventh 
birthday which occurs this month. In 
point of years, and, we believe, in point 
of service, he is the dean of American 
paint shop administrators. In years, and 
in length of railway service, 
Schumpp has grown old gracefully, and 
in the records of the great railway sys- 
tem of which the vigilant foreman 
painter has been a valiant and valued 
employee you may find an inspiring his- 


Continued on page 84 


Gener about the spray gun proc- 


George. 


GEORGE W. LORD 
The death of George W. Lord, for many 
years foreman painter of the Fitchburg, 
Mass., shops of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, occurred at the family home in 
Fitchburg, August 31st, following an ill- 
ness that had its inception with a fall 


upon the ice last December.. Complica- 


tions ensued after the fall which event- 
ually necessitated an operation from 
which further complications developed, 
terminating in his death, Mr. Lord was 
in his 79th year, having been born in the 
town of Litchfield, Kennebec County, 
Maine, February 12th, 1847, Reaching 
his majority, young Lord went to Dover, 
N. H., and served a three years’ appren- 
ticeship in the carriage painting trade, 
under Barney Nichols. He then for three 
years worked as foreman painter for 
Bartlett and Moody, carriage builders, 
Salisbury, Mass. In 1873 Mr. Lord went 
to Augusta, Maine, to enter the employ 
of the Maine Central Railroad. Late in 
October he transferred his services to 
the Eastern Railway, Salem, Mass, as 
assistant foreman, He worked here for 
eight years, from which point he was re- 
moved to Hast Boston and appointed fore- 
man locomotive painter, which position 
he retained for two years. August 11th, 
1884, Mr. Lord was made foreman 
painter at the Somerville, Mass., shops 
of the Fitchburg Railroad. In June, 1888 
the work being performed at the Somer- 
ville shops was transferred to Fitch- 
burg, to which place Mr, Lord removed 
with his family and where the family 
home has since been located. ~ 

Mr. Lord was an exceedingly expert 
craftsman, an alért and successful paint 
shop manager, and for many years an 
enthusiastic member of the former Mas- 
ter Car and Locomotive Painters’ Asso- 
ciation, regularly attending the conven- 
tions and giving freely around the coun- 
sel table and in the convention sessions 
of his sound judgment and wise advice, 
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Legal Questions 


Answered 


Rating Agencies’ Liability 
IBS the case of R. J, Todd Company vs. 

Bradstreet Company, 148 Northeast- 
ern Reporter, 369, decided by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, plain- 
tiff failed to establish a damage claim 
on account of a rating given it by de- 
fendant, It was alleged that defendant 


had rated plaintiff as slow in meeting 


business obligations and as undeserving 
of credit, 


The opinion recognizes that a state- 
ment that one is slow in paying his bills 
and undeserving of credit, if false, is 
libelous or slanderous. But the court 
holds that where three grades of credit 
were given in defendant’s rating books, 
with an explanation that these grades 
were relative, and based on information 
in defendant’s office, assignment of the 
third grade to plaintiff could not be in- 
terpreted as indicating that plaintiff had 
poor credit and was not to be trusted. 
The court observed that “the mere fact 
of placing against a business concern 
that grade of credit, even though ‘third’ 
instead of ‘first,’ shows some degree of 
credit rather than it is undeserving of 
any credit.” 


Mechanics’ Liens 

NDER the laws of Iowa, as under 

the laws of other States, a mechanic’s 
lien claimant cannot unduly prolong 
completion of work, and thereby extend 
the time within which a lien may be 
filed. But a recent decision of the Iowa 
Supreme Court shows that where a de- 
lay does not result from bad faith, the 
time for filing a lien dates from the last 
item of work, although the job may have 
been substantially completed at an ear- 
lier date. (McCuen vs. Horning, 196 
Northwestern Reporter, 20.) 


Alcorn contracted to erect three houses 
for Horning, and Alcorn sublet the paint- 
ing to McCuen. The main question pre- 
sented in the case was whether or. not 
McCuen_ had filed a lien claim in time. 
The lien statement was filed July 30, 
1920, and the last work was performed 
May 31. 

McCuen performed the bulk of his 
work some time prior to May 31, but 
the court found that there was evidence 
to sustain his claim that on that day 
he painted certain basement windows 
and varnished the ceiling of the porch of 
one of the houses, which work was cov- 
ered by contract, Disposing of the case, 
the Supreme Court said: 


“It is urged that the period that elaps- 
ed from the performance of the major 
portion of the work done by appellee 
[McCuen] and the small amount done on 
said 31st day of May, 1920, was so great 
that appellee was guilty of unreasonable 
delay in the performance of the work 
and should be denied a lien because 
thereof, 

“We cannot acquiesce in the conclu- 
sion of appellants in this regard, The 
evidence shows that the weather condi- 
tions and the conditions of the parts of 
the buildings that were to be painted 
furnished a substantial excuse for appel- 
lee in delaying the complétion of the job, 
and we do not think that such delay was 
so unreasonable and for such length of 
time as to defeat the right of appellee to 
file his mechanie’s lien for the labor 
performed.” 
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tory of service going on through the 
years in an unsurpassed devotion to duty. 
Diligent, unassuming, faithful to every 
least concern, a master craftsman and 
a shop executive of sterling ability, the 
veteran head of the painting department 
of the Louisville shops defies the thrall- 
dom of time and promises to live ten 
cheerful decades young. 

W. G. King is the foreman painter at 
Marquette, Mich., of the Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic. Mr. King is rated 
as an “old timer,’ does good work and 
at the St, Paul convention proved an 
alert listener to all proceedings, 

George Grabill has been at the head of 


the painting department of the Grand ~ 


Rapids Street Railway so long that one 
might mistake him for one of the orig- 
inal directors, He knows the painting 
of railway equipment from every ap- 
proach, and puts that knowledge to 
practical use daily, 


HERE AT LAST 


is your 


OPPORTUNITY 


To Learn at Home high grade interior 
decorating, the painting of Flowers, 
Ornaments in all periods and Decorative 
Landscapes. 


Our Original Home Study Instruc- 
tions, by which we teach each student 
individually, do not interfere with your 
daily work. You can study and practice 
whenever your time permits. 


OVER 1200 STUDENTS 


have successfully completed Courses. 
Established in 1908. 


No talent or experience required. 


Tuition very reasonable 


Send a 3-Cent Stamp, covering Postage, 
for Illustrated Prospectus. 


KRAUT ACADEMY 
OF DECORATIVE ART 
821 North Trumbull Ave. 
CHICACO, ILL. 
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Under the shadow of Pike’s Péak Wil- 
liam Lushinsky, as foreman painter of 
the Colorado Springs Interurban Rail- 
way, is performing good service at the 
company’s Colorado Springs shops, Wil- 
liam is a brother of George Lushinsky of 
the Burlington’s Plattsmouth, Neb., 
shops, 

B. D. Mason is foreman painter at the 
Denver, Colo., shops of the Colorado & 
Southern, having come to the Rocky 
Mountain country from Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. Mr. Mason is working out the spray 
gun method of coating both the inside 
and outside of cars with paint and with 
varnish. 

At the Topeka, Kansas, shops of the 
Santa Fe, E, L. Younger, formerly fore- 
man painter at the Little Rock, Ark., 
shops of the Missouri Pacific, recently 
directed a test of lacquer finish upon a 
coach which Foreman Painter John Hart- 
ley of the Topeka shops will undertake 
to watch during its road period of ser- 
vice. 

At the Owasso, Mich., shops of the 
Ann Arbor Railway W. M. Beresford is 
serving acceptably as foreman painter, 
He is turning out good work and is 
making a production record equal to 
David when he hit Goliath, 

The Pere Marquette shops at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., handle only locomotive and 
freight car painting, Frank Bradshaw 
being in charge of the former and Ed 
Hayden the latter; and each in his re- 
spective department is a qualified ex- 
pert. Bradshaw has been with the Pere 
Marquette around the Saginaw district 
until he has acquired the title ‘‘a sub- 
stantial citizen.” 

Foreman Charley Chambers of the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., shops of the Pere 
Marquette believes in a ‘side line’ and 
to prove that he is not just “a corner 
stone agriculturist” he farms it during 
spare hours on a piece of land on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. He is an au- 
thority on all classes of railway equip- 
ment painting but with equal facility 
he can relate the romance of the crop- 
ping system and all its varied appurte- 
nances. 

Master Painter C. H. Comstock, at the 
Worcester, Mass., shops of the Osgood- 
Bradley Company, is having among other 
interesting experiences repeated demon- 
strations of applying the lacquer finish 
to passenger car equipment. At the Wor- 
cester shops a good volume of production 
work is being handled at the present 
time, all of which is being performed in 
Comstock’s excellent way. 

At the Finely, Alabama, shops of the 
Southern, Foreman Painter J. M. Gil- 
more is making a fine record for pro- 
ducing high grade work at the minimum 
cost. 


BOOKS for 


Painters, 
Decorators, 
Paint Manufacturers. 


Write for Our Catalog 


The Painters Magazine, 12 Gold St., New York 
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SISK’S SIZING NOW-.USED 
FOR SOFT WOOD FILLER 


An announcement of interest to the 
painter and decorator appears in an- 
other section of this issue from the R. 
J. Sisk Company, of New London, Conn., 
that Sisk’s ‘“Paper-Hangers Sizing” can 
now be used as a soft wood filler and 
for sizing new or old walls to paint over 
and for between coats of paint. Hereto- 
fore, Sisk’s Sizing has been exclusively 
a paper-hanger’s sizing, but with the new 
features it can be used as satisfactorily 
for painting over and as a wood filler as 
for preparing walls to paper over. The 
new added features to Sisk’s Sizing will 
carry no extra charge to the trade and 
will remain at the present price. 


DIXON ALUMINUM PAINT 


The Joseph. Dixon Crucible company, 
Jersey City, N. J., announce the addition 
of an aluminum graphite paint to their 
paint line. This paint is made to meet 
the special requirements primarily of all 
gas companies, oil companies, steamship 
and industrial companies, green house 
owners, pipe lines, municipalities, sugar 
companies and in fact wherever an alum- 
inum paint or light colored paint is re- 
quired. It is recommended for gas hold- 
er, oil tanks and in fact all exposed 
metal work. ; 


It is composed of aluminum combined 
with the flake silica-graphite pigment and 
boiled linseed oil. Aluminum when used 
for paint making is of flake formation 
and when combined with the Dixon pig- 
ment, each flake laps over, after the 
manner of fish scales, forming a covering 
of great elasticity and durability. In 
other words, the scales overlap one an- 
other (as in their regular Dixon’s Sil- 
ica-Graphite Paint) so closely that noth- 
ing can penetrate to the under or paint- 
ed surface, 


DEVOE STAFF CHANGES 


Ralph Starr Butler has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., New York, succeeding 
Theodore EH, Damm, who is now devoting 
his time to sales activities as assistant 
to P. LeB. Gardner, director of sales of 
the company. 


For the past eight years Mr. Butler 
has been associated with the United 
States Rubber company. Seymour Soule, 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
for the Columbia Graphaphone company, 
has been made assistant advertising 
manager. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. HAS 
NEW AUTOMOBILE FINISH 


Refinishing an automobile without re- 
moving the old paint is now possible ac- 
cording to the Sherwin-Williams com- 
pany which has just put on the market 
an opex surface binder. This substance 
has such qualities as to give adhesion 
to the metal, thus making the old paint 
impregnable to any attack when a finish Y;, 
is applied. (vildh 

This new opex binder, when applied 
over the old paint, acts as an intermedi- 
ate coat and seals up the old surface 
making it ready for the application of 
the new finish. It is claimed that it 
can be put on when the painted surface 


cars which were refinished over the old () j 
paint with the use of this binder are SRO E Ty 
giving perfect satisfaction and show no : 
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evidence of paint raising, checking or 
cracking. 


RAILWAY PAINTERS 
FOURTH CONVENTION 


Continued from page 26 


An incident that brought grief to 
members of the Section occurred 
early Tuesday morning, the first day 
of the meeting, when A. J. Bishop, 
of St. Paul, Minn., for many years 
the able master painter of the North- 
ern Pacific, recently retired, suffered 
a severe stroke of paralysis, after a 
very active campaign in arranging for 
the St. Paul meeting. Thursday 
afternoon, after the termination of 
the convention, B. E. Miller and H. 
Hengeveld called to see Mr. Bishop 
and found him resting comfortably. 

A delightful dinner and “the grand 
dance” eventuated Tuesday evening 
at White Bear Lake Inn, located on 
the shore cf White Bear Lake, about 
ten miles from St. Paul, the members 
and their families and visitors enjoy- 
ing motor bus transportation to and 
from the scene of social enjoyment. 

There wasa high light remindful of 
the brave old days in convention an- 
nals when at St. Paul one encountered 
wl. Hartinagel, W. ©. Quest, B. E. 
Didier an’ Vaile. J: Bush, FE... 
Younger, J. E. Blocksidge, W. H. 
Estabrook, H. H. Morgan, and Ed. 
Stair. enveloped in a stogie smudge 
and blocking the St. Paul lobby in 
confidential confab. 

One of the well known represented 
Eastern roads was the New York 
Central with the following in atten- 
tive attendance at all sessions: B. F. 
Fultz, C. S. Corson, D. S. Sherwood, 
Herman Newman, John Plantz and 
W. H. Sniffe. 

The strongest numerically repre- 
sented road proved the great Illinois 
Central, with the following painting 
staff present at the meeting: J. C. 
Drummond, C. H. Ford, George Jam- 
ieson, H. E. Fawyer, O. W. Heath, 
fe. b.-Daubs, W. H. Spuch,. W. P. 
Robinson, J. B. Pillsbury, E. M. 
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“Rah! Rah! Rah! Blood and Gore, 


We want a touchdown and nuthin’ more ! ’- 


‘‘Gangway — here we comes. De 
charge of de lite brigade ain’t ‘got 
nuthin’ on us. Plow through dere 
Solarite! ”’ 


‘Quit your shovin’, Cresto, I’ze get- 
ting there ain’t I? I don’t need no- 
body to help me. You jist want some 
of my football.’’ 


Howe yOuRcct. thate way? | If I 
hadn’t white washed a couple of dem 
babies, you’d be so buried dat dere 
wouln’t be but one of your big ears 
showing ’bove ground!” 


* * * 


Solarite and Cresto are winning every 
time. Wedon’t need to tell you that. 
You know it. 


You hear painters everywhere brag- 
ging about the ‘““good luck”’ they have 
with the Twins. . 


But itisn’t ‘“‘good luck.”’ It’s the result 
of milling these kalsomines finer, mix- 
ing them better and making them better 
than anything they have used before. 


And that’s the reason why we want 
you to give one of the Twins a try! 


J 


| 
THe Oye ComPan~ 


MANUFACTURERS 


St.Louis. Mo. 


O’Brien, M. G. Taylor, George M. REG. US. PAT OFF 
Hosmer and Fred Hosmer. ays 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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An elastic, durable, long oil White 
Enamel for all exterior and interior 
work. Especially suitable for kitchens, 
bathrooms, vestibules, etc. Very white 
and free working. 


October 1925 


76 NINTH STREET 


MUNNS 


Wall Size First Coater 


The Old, Reliable, Safe, Chemical Primer 


for use under 


PAINT - KALSOMINE 


VARNISH - WALL PAPER 


MUNNS WALL SIZE takes the place 
generally of Shellac for killing stains, 
Wood Fillers, Ceiling Varnish, Glue Size 
and a host of other undercoats of hereto- 
SO fore unsatisfactory naturee MUNNS 
WALL SIZE opens up an endless ave- 


SUPERIOR nue of retrenchment on cost—thus in- 


creased profits with the advantage of a 
Safe Foundation. Its action is of a com- 
bined nature, chemically attacking such 
ingredients that must be destroyed, such 
as lime or stains; neutralizing and co- 
mingling with the surface, hardening and 
forming a non-peeling and elastic found 
ation. 


It will keep in ready-for-use form several 
months after mixing. So boil it up and 
stock in cans for every day’s work. 


E. A. MUNNS 
KALSOMINE CoO. 


h > BMAPON awy—7 


An old favorite 
still going strong 


Varnish-Stain-Enamel 


Three world beaters of the EX-IN-O-LITE 
family. You'll hang up New Records by 
using this FAMOUS TRIO. 


Write on your business stationery for a trial can 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


4-10 Water Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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pox NOLITE 
WATER. PROOF VARNISH ) 


A super-quality varnish made of the 
finest materials. Especially adapted 
for finishing porchceilings, doors, ves- 
tibules, interior trim and is also suitable 
for floors. Will not turn white from the 
elements, is elastic and mar-proof. Also 
made in six shades of Varnish Stains. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


SISK’S Paperhangers SIZE 


AND PAINTERS SIZE TO PAINT OVER 


Heretofore SISK’S SIZE has been exclusively a paperhangers 
SIZING. With new features just added SISK’S SIZE can 
be used asa soft wood filler; and for SIZING New or Old 
Walls; to Paint over and between coats of Paint. 


It’s as satisfactory for this purpose as for preparing walls to 
paper over. 


“The : Ty “Used 
ld | Tite \N all over 


sizInG #f LAWS Seis GaN the 
5 —o /A\Y country 


LYIZING. 
Bre thed i 


the 
new 
features”’ 


It detects lime spots on walls to be papered. It kills the suction on walls to 
be papered or painted. It’s a time saver on old walls—no washing of walls 
necessary—just apply SISK’S SIZE. 

SISK’S SIZE is economical. It’s the heaviest bodied SIZING on the mar- 
ket and reduces further, consequently it’s the cheapest. One gallon reduced 
makes five gallons and covers 6,000 square feet of surface. 


It costs no more with the new features. 


Have your Jobber send you a quantity for your next job and see how 
nicely it works out. If your jobber cannot supply you, write us. 


The R. J. SISK CO., Manufacturers New London, Conn. 
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Sure! He'll do a good 
job. Confidence is half 
the battle. And he 
knows U-KAL-O, the 
Kalsomine that’s 
made from English 
whiting, the Kalso- 
mine that works like 

oy paint and dries out 
like smooth velvet. 
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Dealers should write for 100% Profit 
Proposition 
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30 Church St. New York 
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Cost Accounting and Estimating 


The Trial Balance, the Profit and Loss Statement, and the Balance Sheet Discussed 


In the Series of Articles Which Are Being Presented for the Master 


Part VI 


EFORE we look into the matter 

B of drawing off a trial balance 
of the general ledger accounts, 

and the preparation of the financial 
statement (or balance sheet) and the 
statement of profits and loss, I would 
like to comment on some tkings that 
have been said in connection with 
this series of articles on cost account- 
ing and estimating. Commendation 
has come from sources that are highly 
appreciated, and for these kind ex- 
pressions the writer is grateful. But 
there has been criticism also, and for 
this we are likewise grateful. Some 
readers complain that the system is not 
simple enough ; one man thinks I ought 
to have featured a single entry system, 
another that I ought to have presented 
something that meant only one book ; 


yet another thinks that I included a ~ 


lot of unnecessary accounts. 

May I make it clear again, that in 
presenting a system of cost-accounting 
and its necessary foundation of gen- 
eral accounts, I have had to consider 
not only the small business, but the 
man who employs a bookkeeper and a 
clerical staff, for there are many such 
who are regular readers of THE 
ParnTers MacaztIneE; and then from 
personal experience I know that many 
of the big shops are not using the 
best or the most resultful system of 
bookkeeping. 

But there is another angle to this 
that I would like to mention. Sim- 
plicity of practice is often the result 
of detailed and careful explanations 
that read like something complicated. 
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The man who simply reads these arti- 
cles without mentally or actually ap- 
plying the principles to his own book- 
keeping requirements will never dis- 


Your Questions 
Invited 


I F you have any comments 
to make, or questions to 
ask, as you read this series 


of articles we shall be glad 


to receive them and Mr. 
Peel will undertake to an- 
swer any inquiries that you 
may have. It is the desire 
of The Painters Magazine 
to make this a real service 


‘—100 per cent to the mas- 


ter painter and decorator. 
Make your comments to the 
editor of The Painters Mag- 
azine, Twelve Gold street, 
New York, N. Y., and they 
will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


cover that in actual practice the sys- 
tein unfolds in a really wonderfully 
harmonious and simple manner. There 
is no such thing as understanding an 


accounting system without some men- 
tal effort, any more than there is in 
estimating without mental effort. 
There is this to be said, however, that 
the more attention we pay to account- 
ng—especially cost-accounting, the 
asier will it be for us to estimate 
with accuracy. 

In this article we complete the gen- 
eral accounting feature of the system, 
and from now on we shall deal more 
specifically with cost accounting. 
While we shall continue to follow 
this through with the purpose of de- 
veloping and presenting a simplified 
system of cost-finding, we shall at the 
same time feature several different 
methods of cost-finding that are be- 
ing used in the trade, to day, so that 
the reader will have several alternative 
methods to select from if he is not 
satisfied with the method presented as 
a part of this particular system. We 
shall continue to welcome inquiries 
and constructive criticism from any 
one who is interested, and if these are 
received in suificient number, it will 
warrant a special article to deal with 
them. 


IN let us consider the subject of 

closing the ledger accounts and 
preparing statements. In order that 
the reader may be better able to follow 
the operation and visualize what hap- 
pens when we draw off a trial balance, 
I am going to use actual figures, not- 
withstanding the fact that later on we 
will demonstrate the entire system 
with actual figures. 

The process of taking off a trial 
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TRIAL BALANCE, PROFIT AND LOSS, AND FINANCE STATEMENTS 


GL) (2) °(3) 

TRIAL BALANCE PROFIT & LOSS BALANCE SHEET 

Debit Credit Losses Gains Assets Liabilities 
Land and buildings .......... 8,00 a ae 5t 000 neta 
shop equipment) J... 2..5.0) oan 3,000 5 Be 3,000 
Officesequinment i... 1a oe ee 1,000 ae Ris 1,000 
Store equipmentes... eee 1,500 Bie Mek 1,500 
Merchandise... ae 5,100 ae, a 5,100 
Banke PCRS IM ia tz Vere ees cree 60 EN Pri 600 
Petty: ‘Chshsna sels ots cote ote 50 Riis Hic 50 cane 
Accounts receivable .......... 7,400 Sas AS 7,400 Sere 
Notes sreesivable ©% see: .2e an 500 Se ate 500 sete 
Mortgage mcuuaost tn ee ee sys 4,000 Cee Fern 4,000 
NOtes | Payable sasc sce Cee sete 4,500 sak 4,500 
ACCOUNTS Dayable aan eee ae sae 4,070 Siege sti 4,070 
Reserve for depreciation ...... Ness 2,500 wae tee 2,500 
Contract tsales nee eee ee 9,200 Sens 9,200 say 
Jobbing sales was. cate ee we 3,400 ie 3,400 
Merchandise salesmen ee eee se 1,900 ee 1,900 
Miscellaneous Sales .......... me sale 200 
Discount and allowances ...... ei: went 30 
General expense is. sn .css eee ak 3,000 He 3,000 sesh 
Storerexpense ea... ee eee 2,000 ne 2,000 2 
Contracting’ expense 5.4.....:. 6,500 a 6,500 
Jobbing expense ...........66 2,200 Fr 2,200 
SUSPENSE 2 Atcha kiss «cca els See 400 Bas 400 vac 
Capita lkactountse ec rek ee eae 11,450 toile 11,450 
Nets gainih..c eee oie er aee Hr: (630) in red (630) 
Totals tition ce hare oe eee $41,250 41,250 14,730 14,730 27,150 27,150 


Note—In actual practice the amounts 
shown under the heading of general, con- 
tracting, and jobbing expense, would be 
split up into several accounts under 
each of these classifications. 

The profit and loss is carried forward 
from month to month until the end of 
the year when it is added to the capital 


-_—_——_~ 


account, unless drawn upon by the pro- 
prietor of the business. It is understood 
that the net gain shown above is the net 
gain on the business as a whole, and not 
the profit made on contracting, jobbing, 
or retail store business. The sub-division 
of profit and loss on specific departmental 
operaticns will be discussed later. 


TT eee 


balance is as follows: All the debit 
balances in the ledger are listed in one 
column, and all the credit balances in 
another column; then if the postings, 
that is, the entries, have been made cor- 
rectly, the total of the debit balances 
will equal the total of the credit bal- 
ances, thus proving that the ledger is 
in balance. In Exhibit “A” the 
reader can see how this works out, in 
column “1.” In the October issue of 
THE Parnrers MacGazine a special 
chart was published which should be 
referred to at this time, if the reader 
would get as much out of this as possi- 
ble. It should be remembered that 
after the opening entries are made (at 
the time the ledger is opened) the 
ledger is in balance, and if the trial 
balance reveals it to be out of bal- 
ance, then it is only the month’s en- 
tries that need to be checked up. We 
know, by this time, that every debit 
entry has a corresporiuimg credit in 
another account, so that if ordinary 
care has been exercised the total of 
all the debit entries must equal the 
total of all the credit entries. But 
not only is this true of total debits and 
credits, it must be true of balances, 
of course, and’ so we need only take 
off balances in order to prove the cor- 
rectness of the ledger postings. Let me 
remind the reader once again, that 
posting to the ledger accounts is 
nothing more than copying the totals 
of columns and summaries from the 
cash-journal «sheet, which was fully 
discussed and explained in an earlier 
article. No figuring is necessary; it 
is straight copying. 

When it has been ascertained from 
the trial balance that the ledger post- 


ings for the month are accurate, then 
the next step is to transfer to the 
profit and loss columns—column “2”— 
those balances that have to do with all 
operating expense and income. The 
balance of items remaining in the 
trial balance column, may then be 
transferred to the financial statement 
column—number 3—and the whole 
story to the end of the completed 
month is then told. — 

When we come to atscuss the sub- 
ject of detailed and departmental costs, 
it will be seen that instead of having 
only one profit and loss account, as 
shown in the exhibit, it is advisable 
to have two or more which reflect the 
profit or loss on individual depart- 
ments of the business, such as wall 
paper and paper-hanging business, 
store, contracting, jobbing, and any 
other divisions that may be required. 
The principle illustrated here, applies 
to any development of the system that 
may be necessary to modern and effi- 
cient cost-accounting practice, how- 
ever; and if the reader understands 
what has been said and done up to 
this point, he will experience no diffi- 
culty in comprehending what follows in 
the next few articles. 


EFORE we leave this first stage 
of the subject, however, it is 


necessary to describe briefly, the best 
and quickest practices for recordmg 
accounting transactions with the firms 
from which we purchase material and 
supplies, and also with our custom- 
ers. I have found that it is seldom 
that his 1tecord cannot be maintained 
on ledger cards, which may be filed 
alphabetically in box files, or draw- 
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ers. These cards are stocked by every 
office stationery house, and are inex- 
pensive. The ease with which they 
may be handled makes them very con- 
venient for records which are con- 
stantly being used and referred to. 
There is one danger that attaches to 
card records and that is that they may’ 
be lost, or misplaced when returning 
the card to the file. The only way 
to guard against this is to exercise 
care, of course. An alternative method 
to the card is to use small sheets ruled 
in exactly the same manner as the 
cards, and which are reproduced in 
exhibit “B.” These beitig loose-leaf 
sheets are quickly inserted or re- 
moved, as occasion demands. 


The necessary entries to be made 
on these cards or sheets present no 
problem whatever. Usually the ten- 
dency is to show a lot of unnecessary 
information on accounts with vendors 
or customers. The use of the cash-, 
journal, described in a previous arti- 
cle, obviates the necessity of making 
any entry in addition to those shown 
on the specimen accounts illustrated in 
the exhibit. Referring to the general 
ledger accounts, we find that we have 
two control accounts—accounts pay- 
able, and accounts receivable. These 
general ledger accounts control in 
totals, what is recorded in detailed 
amounts, in these two subsidiary ledg- 
ers made up of individual accounts 
with vendors and customers. It will 
be recalled that the figures for post- 
ing are taken from the same source— 
the accounts payable column in the 
cash-journal, and the accounts receiv- 
able column. The only difference is 
that for the general ledger account, 
we take the totals of these columns, 
while for the individual accounts we 
take the individual items that make 
up that total, except for customer’s 
charges. If these items and totals are 
posted correctly, they must balance, of 
cotirse. In other words, if we total 
all the balances on the cards that re- 
flect the accounts with the people 
from whom we purchase material and 
supplies, the total of these balances 
should be the same as the one balance 
that shows up in the accounts payable 
account in the geneial ledger. And 
the same thing applies to the receiv- 
ables. 


It is really important that all entries 
affecting vendors’ and customers’ ac- 
counts should be made promptly. In 
the case of monthly accounts, once a 
month is sufficient, of course, but for 
accounts that are due or receivable 
when the bill is rendered or received, 
postings to the subsidiary card ledg- 
ers should be made weekly. 


HE charges to the individual cus- 
tomers’ accounts, do not come 


from the cash-journal, though the total 
charge to the control account in the 
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Peet dden Co. 
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receivable) does 


ledger (accounts 
come from the cash-journal. The rea- 
son why we have not had much to say 
about the sales book—which is the 
record from which the customer is 
charged—is because it is so closely 
identified with the second part of the 
series—cost accounting—that we felt 
it would be better to deal with this 
later. Had it been introduced earlier 
it would have been necessary to enter 
into a lot of explanations that would 
have led us into cost-accounting right 
away. But next month we will deal 
thoroughly with the sales journal, as 
it is rightly called, and we can promise 
that those who have not been particu- 
larly interested in the subject up to 
this point, will find something that will 
not only be interesting, but -which, I 
hope, will create plenty of discussion. 
I have always found that as soon as I 
begin to talk about methods of charg- 
ing and costing, painers, plumbers, 
and general contractors begin to take 
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notice; the trouble is that so many 
men want to undertake this end of the 
business without establishing the 
foundation which is necessary and 
which we have been featuring in these 
first six articles, 

The subject of cost-accounting nat- 


Work. chargea « billed 


fo customer 


Payments made by 
Custfamer 


/nvorces for FICNS Jornished, 


checked K passed for 
Pagmean>®r. 


Checks (ssved or Mores 


given in serfement of Fc 


ys 


urally divides itself into two -ranches ; 
job costs, and unit costs. Job cost 
records are essential to intelligent 
charging, while unit costs are essential 
to scientific estimating. Next month 
we will introduce the reader to some 
methods of getting at job costs. 


Winter Convention Dates for 1925 and 1926 | 


International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada Convention, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
1926. 


Connecticut Convention, 
January 13 and 14, 1926. 


Indiana Convention, Fort Wayne, De- 
cember 8, 9 and 10, 1925. 


Waterbury, 


lowa Convention, Davenport, January 


27, 28 and 29, 1926. 


’ Massachusetts Convention, Boston, Jan- 
uary 5, 6 and 7, 1926. 


Minnesota Convention, St. Paul, Jan- 


uary 19, 20 and 21, 1926. 


Nebraska Convention, Grand Island, De- 
cember 8, 9 and 10. 

North and South Dakota, Convention, 
Fargo, North Dakota January 25, 26 and 
27, 1926. 

Pennsylvania Convention, 
January 19, 20 ard 21, 1926. 


Harrisburg, 


10 
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Manufacturers Hear of Progress 


Many Advance Steps Outlined at Cleveland Convention of Paint and Varnish Makers 
That Are of Interest and Importance to the Master Painter and Decorator—Inter- 


national Association Represented 


HE annual convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, which was 
neld in Cleveland, Ohio, October 21, 
22 and 23, developed many discus- 
sions and resulted in many actions that 
are of large interest to the master 
painter and decorator. The meeting 
was the largest in point of attendance 
that the manufacturers have ever held, 
more than 900 having registered. The 
International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators was repre- 
sented by Carl H. Dabelstein of New 
York City, general secretary; John 
Dewar, of Pittsburgh, Pa., past Inter- 
national president, and Frank M. 
Schulz, International board member 
from Newark, New Jersey. John P. 
Rising, International vice-president, of 
Chicago; William Downie, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Association, and 
Conrad Krause, secretary of the Ohio 
association, were present, unofficially 
representing the craft. 

The delegation was presented for- 
mally to the convention at the opening 
of the first business session of the as- 
sociation by President E. V. Peters, 
who introduced the representatives as 
follows: 

“We have delegates with us from 
the International Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators of 
the United States and Canada. In 
this connection I would like to say 
that your president and secretary had 
the honor of attending their conven- 
tion held in Des Moines jn February, 
I think it was, and all during the year 
we have received very hearty co-oper- 
ation from that organization. And 
we are very glad, indeed, to have their 
representatives with us today, and I 
shall call on Mr. Dabelstein, their gen- 
eral secretary, to respond.” 

Mr. Dabelstein, for the delegation, 
spoke as follows: 

“As delegates from the International 
Association of Master House Painters 
and Decorators, I can truthfully say 
IT express their sentiments when I say 
we are glad to be with you. We have 
been sent here at the courteous invita- 
tion from your officers to represent 
our association, to listen and learn, 
and from what I have been observing 
since my coming here to this hotel, 
there is considerable that we can learn. 
And through the interchange of dele- 
gates from our convention to your 


R. B. ROBINETTE 


President, National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. 


convention, I think that we can estab- 
lish such close affiliation that our in- 
dustry will be no doubt put among the 
first great industries of the nation. We 
can wipe out that fence that was so 
ably explained here last night, where 
the secrets on one side were kept 
from the people on the other side. 

“We claim in saving the surface that 
the manufacturers supply the material, 
but we are the savers. Naturally, it 
must be a hundred percent perfect to 
be something, and we are very glad 
for the co-operation and the inspira- 
tion that the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association is giving the 
master painters to lead them in the 
right direction that we are willing and 
anxious to continue this affiliation. I 
thank you.” 


Vocational Training 


W. J. Pitt, promotion manager of 
the Educational Bureau, made a re- 
port covering the various activities 
of that body and dealing with the 
work being done to increase the in- 
terest of the industry in vocational 
training. His report was as follows: 
[ue introduction of painting and dec- 

orating classes in the public schools 
throughout the country continues to make 


progress. Our work has reached a point 
where it is commanding the attention 


of the vocational directors in the public 
school system. We are also meeting with 
greater success than heretofore.in stim- 
ulating the interest of the local master 
painter’s associations, though it is slow 
and difficult work, as is natural with any 
problem of an educational nature which 
has been neglected for so long. Instruc- 
tion in painting and decorating is now be- 
ing given in nearly every large city of 
the country and in numerous smaller 
cities. In some two classes are now be- 
ing run. Arrangements are now being 
made for classes at Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Sheboygan, Wis. 'The school authorities 
approached us on the subject. At Phila- 
delphia, in addition to a class in the pub- 
lic schools with two instructors, we have 
been instrumental in having a class in- 
troduced recently in the Girard College 
among an enrollment of 1,500 boys. 

At Baltimore results were disappoint-. 
ing. We found about twenty apprentices 
among about 700 journeymen. The school 
authorities appropriated the money and 
assigned space, but the master painters 
there failed to respond, after having 


joined the paint club, in assuring the - 


school board of co-operation, as did the 
journeymen’s organization also. We are 
now trying to revive interest on their 
part. 


The International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators is taking 
greater interest in trade training through 
the public schools than ever before. We 
believe our constant urging upon them of 
the imperative need of action and ac- 
ceptance of their responsibility for the 
present condition is having effect. Not 
only do they deal with the subject of 
every convention, assigning considerable 
time to a discussion of it, but are urging 
their members to support the movement 
in their communities. We can see the re- 
sults of this in our work among them. 
The International is pressing its Ex- 
ecutive Board members from each State 
to give an account of what they are do- 
ing toward promoting the instruction of 
boys for the trade. The educational com- 
mittee with which we are working is now 
doing something constructive in response 
to our urging, and we believe the com- 
ing convention will show more progress 
and a greater realization of responsibility 
on their part. 

We are constantly working with the 


State and local director of vocational edu- 


cation throughout the country preparing 
the way so that when we secure proper 
interest and co-operation of the local mas- 
ter painters’ association, the necessary 
funds and facilities will be available with- 
out delay. 

The Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion is also working with us. 

Growing interest continues to be shown 
regarding this economical and time-sav- 
ing device. . Inquires from various sec- 
tions of the country indicate that through 
the publicity and greater efforts of the 
equipment manufacturers its use is 
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rapidly increasing. This is substantiated 
by reports to us from the manufacturers 
themselves, one of whom stated that dur- 
ing the past year he had sold three times 
as many machines to master painters as 
in previous years. This market is and 
has always been a difficult one, according 
to the statements of manufacturers on 
account of the aversion of master paint- 
ers to new methods, the weak credit of 
many of the smaller contractors and the 
fears they hold regarding the attitude of 
their labor toward the machine. Not- 
withstanding this the manufacture and 
distribution of machines is rapidly grow- 
ing and the larger industries and insti- 
tutions are buying them for work which 
in many cases doubtless would be done 
perhaps less frequently by the master 
painter. This, together with publicity 
from its wide use in the automobile re- 
finishing field, will unquestionably cause 
the master painter for his own protec- 
tion to use the machine for general 
painting on a larger scale than hereto- 
fore. One manufacturer reports the sale 
of equipment to twenty nationally known 
educational institutions; the painting by 
machine of the largest storage garage 
in the world; the painting of the steam- 
ship Leviathan, and other large jobs as 
indicating its growing use. Quite a num- 
ber of master painters now have spray 
painting done through subletting the con- 
tract to parties who specialize in spray 
painting. 


The greatest progress during the past 


year has been in the field of automobile 
refinishing and industrial finishing with 
lacquers, though one manufacturer re- 
ports his largest market has been in the 
private maintenance field. The United 
States Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair and other government agencies are 
using the spray machines wherever it is 
deemed-practicable and are getting satis- 
factory results. Therefore we may look 
for its greater use on government con- 
tracts, -especially in view of the govern- 
ment’s policy of economy. 

Its use in rural communities offers a 
wide market, but in the opinion of the 
manufacturers of equipment there are 
grave difficulties of economical dis- 
tribution that prevents its more rapid de- 
velopment there. They have been and 
are now giving consideration to this mar- 
ket to try to find a way to promote the 
larger use of the machine in farming and 
rural communities. While opportunities 
‘are taken at State and county fairs to 
demonstrate the machine and educate the 
agricultural people to its advantages, 
sales to farmers have been few. One 
manufacturer has endeavored to over- 
come this resistance by inventing a 
cheaper and more compact spray painting 
machine, but he has not as yet been able 
to complete it. 

The Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association is 
endeavoring to devise means to reach 
both the master painter and the farming 
communities, and these subjects are fre- 
quently discussed. Its handbook covering 
all phases of spray painting is now be- 
ing written and when published and dis- 
tributed is expected to be an effective 
means of promotion as well as removing 
much of the ignorance and prejudice 
shown by some toward spray painting 
equipment. 

The association has drafted a model 
code to serve as a guide to the legisla- 
tures and the State boards of labor and 
industry in framing regulations govern- 
ing the use of the machine. The State of 
Wisconsin adopted a code and others are 
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Adopted at the Convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 


pending in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 


and Massachusetts. Bills to prohibit the 


machine were introduced-in three States 


this spring, but failed to pass. In Oregon 


“the~State: Board of Health was directed 


by joint resolution to prepare a code for 
submission to the next legislature. In 
Cleveland four flagrant cases of vandal- 
ism occurred in two weeks against prop- 
erty that had been spray painted, which 
caused the chamber of commerce there 
to submit the matter to the city manager. 
The journeymen’s union attacked the ma- 
chine through the public press, which was 
completely answered by the chamber of 
commerce in a printed report, stating: 
“The committee on labor relations be- 
lieves the facts show that the practice of 
spray painting when accompanied by rea- 
sonable safeguards, is consistent with the 
public interest, and that the opposition of 
the painters’ union is unjustified. We 
are not aware of any similar cases of vio- 
lence. There recently came to our atten- 
tion apparent effort to prevent the use 
of machines by excessive local taxation. 
Birmingham, Alabama, passed an ordi- 
nance imposing a fee of $125 on each gun 
used for general painting, but not for fac- 
tories or automobile shops. When this 
case came to our attention we communi- 
cated with the Birmingham paint club 
relative to the repeal, but have not heard 
from them as to the action they have 
taken. It would be disastrous to the 
spray machine and a great detriment to 
the paint and varnish industry should 
other cities resort to such methods. 
An interesting development in. the 
spray painting line is a pneumatic ma- 
chine for rapid painting of traffic, safety 
and special zone lines on highways, with 
a special attachment for spraying fire 
plugs, guard rails, bridges, sings and let- 
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tering on streets sprayed over stencils. 
It is claimed to do ‘the work of ten to 
fifteen men using the brush method and 
requires only one operator and paints as 
fast as a.man walks. In view of the lim- 
ited appropriations for State and mu- 
nicipal highway. departments and the in- 
creased hazards to life’and property on 
highly traveled highways and _ streets, 
this economical method of marking 
should result in the greater use of paint 
by the highway departments. 

The National Safety Council recently 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
spray application of surface coatings con- 
taining pyroxylin ingredients. The pro- 
motion manager, also the special com- 
mittee of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association and the spray painting 
machine manufacturers are co-operating 
with the National Safety Council. 

The equipment manufacturers express- 
ed the hope that every paint and varnish 
manufacturer will extend an invitation to 
their association to have a representative 
address individual sales organization 
gatherings so that the sales managers 
and their forces may have a better un- 
derstanding of mechanical or spray paint- 
ing equipment and the usefulness of these 
machines in promoting the greater use 
of paint and varnish products. 

The manufacturers of spray painting 
equipment are using in their advertising 
and publicity the “Save the Surface” 
slogan in connection with the symbol of 
a spray gun as approved by the “Save 
the Surface’ campaign. 

The promotion manager has devoted 
considerable time to financial solicitation 
during the past eight months, as Sec- 
retary Heckel has reported on that sub- 
ject. 

We have had conferences with the De- 
partment of Commrce regarding further 
work on their survey of seasonal con- 
struction, which includes the subject of 
lengthening the painting season and the 
plan to give that work some degree of 
publicity throughout the country. They 
expressed their interest in our aims to 
abolish dull seasons and are anxious to 
obtain all possible information from the 
industry as to dull seasons drives, ete. 
Now that considerable work has been 
done in that survey to gather the facts, 
much good may be expected to come from 
the dissemination of the data among the 
industries and public. We are Co-op- 
erating with the department to this end. 
We would urgently recommend that the 
utmost emphasis be placed upon this prob- 
lem of such far-reaching importance to 
our industry and that the “Save the Sur- 
face’ campaign and the “Clean-up and 
Paint-up” campaign feature it in their re- 
spective fields. We have pressed the sub- 
ject in our meetings with master painters 
and dealers. 

The promotion manager as vice-presi- 
dent of the Central legislative committee 
and as chairman of the traffic committees 
of the three national associations, has 
also been quite busy with matters arising 
under these headings since the first of the 
year. Detailed reports of this work would 
be too long, but will be dealt with in the 
reports of those committees to this con- 
vention. 

We have assisted the secretary in such 
duties as he could delegate; urged upon 
many the wisdom of investing in the 
“Save the Surface” campaign; made nu- 
merous addresses. to painters and paint 
elubs; directed the general transporta- 
tion after affecting all or a large group 
of members and rendered such aid and 
advice as was possible; handled several 
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important cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission involving many 
thousands of dollars to our industry; 
urged upon several departments in the 
government the function of paint and var- 
nish in the special work within their 
province. 

We feel much gratified at the progress 
made during the past year and the pres- 
ent state of the more or less special tasks 
assigned to us leads us to believe that 
even greater advance will be accomplish- 
ed during the ensuing year. 


Spray Painting 
“The Progress of the Spray Paint- 
ing Movement” was the subject of an 
address by Rex W. Wells, represent- 
ing the Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Wells spoke as follows: 


CAN assure you that it is indeed a 

pleasure to have the privilege and op- 
portunity to speak to you today. I know 
the hour is late and that many of-you 
are hungry, but I shall not detain you 
long. I shall make it as brief as possible. 

A careful and comprehensive survey, 
such as has been made by your special 
committee on the spray system of paint 
and varnish application, will show that 
spray-painting is firmly established. To- 
day, in practically every trade and indus- 
try where your products are used, paints, 
varnishes, lacquers, in fact, almost every 
kind of decorative or protective coating, 
are being applied by this rapid and 
economical method. 

Spray-painting machines have been in 
use both in this country and abroad for 
a good many years; and such is the 
excellence and durability of the work 
done by them that there is now no ques- 
tion as to the practical commercial value 
of this means of application. As you 
know, in the industrial field today the 
manufacturer of articles requiring deco- 
rative or protective coatings who does 
not use this rapid, economical method is 
a rarity. 

However, the use of the spray-painting 
machine is not limited to the field of 
manufactured articles. With patient and 
persistent work and cuustant improve- 
ment and adaptation of their equipment, 
the manufacturers of these machines have 
succeeded in extending their use to prac- 
tically every kind of painting or varnish- 
ing within the scope of these excellent 
slogans—‘‘Save the Surface, and You 
Save All” and “Clean-up and Paint-up.” 
They are effecting such a saving in the 
cost of painting, that more people are en- 
abled to follow this ad~ice by having their 
painting done when it is needed. 

This means more jobs and a greater 
demand for paint and varnish. The 
spray-painter who does the work of three 
to five brush painters is bridging the gap 
between the jobs to be done and the lack 
of painters to do them; and along with 
this there still is and always will be 
plenty of work for the skilled brush 
painter. Indeed, the two methods go 
hand in hand, and neither of them alone 
could meet the larger demand incident 
to the annual expansion of building con- 
struction in the United States, the con- 
sequent increase of maintaining painting, 
and the awakening consciousness of the 
public to the necessity of more frequent 
repainting. Within the past few years, 
your association and kindred organiza- 
tions working together have achieved re- 
markable success in bringing the public 
to realize the truth of ‘Save the Surface, 
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and You Save All,” and the manufac- 
turers of mechanical or spray-painting 
equipment are glad to be able to work 
with you in accomplishing the applica- 
tion of that truth. 

We presume that your special com- 
mittee’s report will touch upon the use 
of painting machines by master painters 
and contractors; and we are pleased to 
be able to tell you that each year shows 
an increase in the sales of portable paint- 
ing outfits, and that master painters are 
more and more recognizing the advan- 
tages of this method. It is not an unwar- 
ranted statement to say that spray-paint- 
ing is now regarded by architects and 
contractors as the most efficient and eco- 
nomical method to use on big building 
jobs. Still even more important, per- 
haps, is the fact that in many cities 
throughout the country, you will now find 
master painters who are using portable 
painting machines on their entire quota 
of house-painting jobs. 

The use of a spray gun for interior 
decorating and finishing is a noteworthy 
feature of modern progress. The interior 
decorating of some of the large hotels 
and office buildings recently constructed 
in cities such as Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago, shows the variety and excellence 
that can be obtained with the spray gun 
on this class of work. 

It is worth noting also that the use of 
this method is constantly increasing for 
painting railway cars and locomotives, 
street cars, bridges, ships, oil tanks and 
tankcars. Many large _ establishments 
doing this kind of work also use the ma- 
chine for doing all the maintenance paint- 
ing about the plant. Even in countries 
where labor costs are not so high as here 
with us, such as Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Japan, and some of the 
European countries, you will find paint- 
ing and finishing done in this way. 

The Spray-Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose members are also members of this 
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association, appreciate very highly this 
o,pc~tunity of telling you about the 
progress made in our industry and of 
considering with you some aspects of 
spray-painting that are closely related to 
the paint and varnish industry; for we 
feel that your interests and ours are of 
mutual concern and that we both can be 
of real help to:each other in overcoming 
some of the difficulties that confront us. 

It would make-.a rather long story, 
and it would be unnecessary to try to 
tell you all about the beginning and 
growth of the spray machine industry. 
For a long time the manufacturers of 
such machines had to play a “lone hand” 
against great odds, in the pioneer work 
of selling the trade and the public on this 
cheaper and better way of painting. They 
passed through the bitter experiences that 
almost every manufacturer of a new labor 
saving invention must undergo. They 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in removing obstacles of inherent 
prejudice and organized opposition to 
new and better methods. 

A gratifying increase in the use of the 
machine by the painting contractor has 
been shown notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of organized journeymen. General 
house painting with the machine in lo- 
calities where union influence is not suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent it is developing 
steadily. Such a volume of this class of 
work has been done and for a sufficient 
time to demonstrate the desirability of 


‘the sprayed coating and the profit mak- 


ing possibilities of house painting by 
this method. Two men with a spray 
painting machine can apply one coat on 
two ordinary six room houses in a day 
while two to four men are doing the 
trim. This is being done right along 
in a commercial way; the result is the 
employment of practically the same num- 
ber of brush painters as before as lower 
prices and aggressive salesmanship 
create more work. 

One manufacturer reports sales to mas- 
ter painters during the past year were 
three times those of the preceding year. 

The development of machine painting 
in the sphere of the contracting painter 
cannot be considered intelligently with- 
out knowledge of its greater use in gen- 
eral work upon which he has heretofore 
drawn, that is the maintenance field— 
factories, hospitals, schools, theatres, 
large garages, hotels, apartment houses, 
railroad stations, terminals, etc., public 
utilities, highways, and similar jobs: 
While reports from equipment manufac- 
turers cite numerous large contracts of 
this kind which were done by contracting 
painters using the spray machine, the 
sales of machines to plants and institu- 
tions has shown a very substantial in- 
crease. It may be that this growing mar- 
ket will have such a competitive influ- 
ence upon the business of those master 
painters who have shown a reluctance to 
adopting the spray machine, either from 
a spirit of indifference or fear of the 
effect upon their labor; as to compel its 
adoption, else sustain the loss of profit- 
able jobs which will be done directly by 
the large property owner, or by the more 
economical competitor using spray paint- 
ing equipment. 

Another manufacturer reports plant 
maintenance painting has been the most 
rapid development during the past year, 
and that the large industries are fast 
turning to the painting machines and 
organizing their own painting depart- 
ments; the same is true to a less degree 
as to hospitals. He reports sales to 
twenty nationally prominent universities 
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of complete equipments; and as illustra- 
tions, the painting of the largest storage 
garage in the world, located at St. Louis; 
of the painting of the steamship Levia- 
than this spring, and the rooms and halls 
of large office buildings and hotels. 

The interest of the master painter has 
been slowly developing but has been more 
pronounced the past year than ever be- 
fore. In the language of one prominent 
manufacturer, three years ago they 
laughed at the idea of their using paint- 
ing machines but today are seriously 
looking into its merits, and that it is 
now a frequent topic for discussion at 
their meetings. The feeling is growing 
among contracting painters that the ma- 
chine is a definite part of a master paint- 
ers equipment and that as soon as the 
union’s attitude changes a little bit 
further they expect to see it generally 
adopted. 

Experimental work and actual jobs done 
indicate a great future in the line of in- 
terior decorating for the spraying proc- 
ess. In the handling of plastic materials, 
obtaining of textures, blends, spatter fin- 
-ishes, ete., the old established effects 
and many new ones are obtained with 
quite a saving of time and labor costs. 

The use of spray painting machines 
on rural property offers a wide market 
but, in the opinion of equipment manu- 
facturers, difficulties in the nature of 
economical distribution of the equipment 
has prevented the more rapid develop- 
ment in this field. These difficulties are 
well known, however, and will, they be- 
lieve, be overcome since considerable 
thought is being given to this phase. 

While splendid progress has been made 
toward the greater use of spray painting 
equipment in all lines where it is rec- 
ognized at this stage to be a thoroughly 
practicable, efficient, labor saving and 
profitable method, its development has 
been and is continually confronted with 
difficulties which must be vigilantly looked 
after. Organized labor, it is believed, 
is opposed to the use of the equipment, 
and this has been demonstrated by public 
statements issuing from certain sections 
known to be highly organized, condemn- 
ing spray painting. For instance, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, the situation became so 
acute, the Chamber of Commerce on April 
10, 1925, addressed an open letter to the 
city manager reciting four flagrant cases 
of vandalism occurring in two weeks 
against property that had been or was be- 
ing spray painted. These acts of vandal- 
ism, the complaint stated, were a con- 
tinuance of similar lawless incidents oc- 
curring during the previous eight months 
indicating, in the opinion of complain- 
ants, that they were a part of an estab- 
lished policy of violence and intimidation 
in that city, other recent cases were 
cited. Shortly after this complaint was 
filed, the public press published an article 
by the Painters District Council in oppo- 
sition to the use of the spray gun, and 
this was fully replied to by the chamber’s 
committee concluding with the statement 
that “The Committee on Labor Relations 
believes the facts show that the practice 
of spray painting, when accomplished by 
reasonable safeguards, is consistent with 
the public interest, and that the opposi- 
tion of the painters’ union is unjusti- 
fied.” 

While such opposition as has been ex- 
pressed usually purports to be based 
upon grounds of health, it is quite plain 
that the hostility is really directed 
against the machine under any and all 
circumstances, because in the cases of 
vandalism at Cleveland it was shown 
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that no effort was made to ascertain if 
the material contained any ingredient re- 
garded by journeymen’s organizations as 
objectionable. It is obvious their opposi- 
tion is based upon its being a labor sav- 
ing device. 

This was a kind of work that could 
not be accomplished by direct-mail, trade- 
paper and national advertising cam- 
paigns. It meant the thorough training 
of salesmen, demonstravors and service 
men and you might almost say diplomatic 
technicians. It.involved the expense of 
combating a powerful opposition that 
sought and is still seeking through legis- 
latures and courts to apolish the use of 
spray-painting machines. Yet, through it 
all, we never lost sight of our goal and 
ideal—an outfit safe and healthful for 
the user, and of simple construction, to do 
high-class painting in a shorter time at 
a lower cost, thereby making it possible 
for more painting to be done at all sea- 
sons of the year. 

Perhaps to those unacquainted with the 
full measure of our difficulties, our prog- 
ress has seemed slow. We are aware 
that our industry has sometimes been 
criticized for not more actively develop- 
ing the morket for our equipment. Un- 
fortunately for us, however, we are at 
the mercy of the economic law of dimin- 
ishing returns in this regard, and can 
only move at a certain reasonable pace, 
if we are to maintain a profitable busi- 
ness. By way of comparison, let us take 
for example the great paint and varnish 
industry, which with its vast market for 
materials that are consumed can and 
does use intensive advertising and sales 
methods that we can only envy. When 
you consider that a five-hundred-dollar 
spraying outfit will apply perhaps twenty- 
five thousand dollars’ worth of paint, or 
more, in a year, and that the outfit is 
good for several years’ service, you can 
see our limitation. We appreciate that 
the paint manufacturer would quite 
naturally look at our problem with a 
perspective based on his own experience 
and conclude that our industry is not 
alive to its opportunities. Still, we feel 
sure that a careful survey of our develop- 
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ment, such as has been made by your 
special committee on this subject, will 
show a substantial progress which we 
trust and believe has been a beneficial 
effect on your business. 

The interest you have shown in the 
growth of the spray-painting equipment 
industry and the opportunities you have 
so kindly accorded our representatives for 
addressing your annual conventions have 
been a great help and encouragement to 
us; and this assurance of your recogni- 
tion of our mutual interests makes us feel 
that it would not be out of place at this 
time to touch upon some ways in which 
your interests and ours can be further 
co-ordinated for reciprocal benefit. 

A large percentage of your consuming 
customers are now using spray-painting 
equipment; : d this percentage will con- 
tinue to increase from year to year. It 
is hardly necessary to observe that the 
paint salesman or demonstrator who 
knows something about the equipment 
and process, and can, if desired, give a 
successful demonstration of spraying 
your paint, varnish, or lacquer, has a 
great selling ddvantage over the one who 
knows nothing about this kind of paint- 
ing. Taking into consideration, then, the 
constantly increasing use of this method 
of painting it is evident that your sales 
promotion work will bear still more fruit- 
ful results, if your sales managers and 
salesmen will acquaint themselves with 
its use as telated to your particular 
products and be able to tell the old or 
new customer what he may want to or 
should know about applying your paint 
or varnish in this way. 

Then, too, in your trade literature and 
general advertising, as well as through 
your salesmen and distributors, it might 
be a good thing to indicate or mention 
whether your materials can be applied 
by spraying. We believe, also, that it 
would be greatly to your interest to 
state in your catalogs and circulars, and 
on the labels of containers, what propor- 
tion of thinner or other ingredients 
should be added, if necessary, for proper 
application with the machine. You 


would be surprised, if you could see the 


numerous inquiries painting equipment 
manufacturers receive asking whether 
such and such a brand of paint or var- 
nish can be sprayed, or requesting them 
to recommend a good manufacturer of 
materials that can be applied with a 
spray gun. 

Please do not misunderstand our po- 
sition on this point: We are not asking 
you to sell or advertise our machines. 
We know every time we sell a painting 
outfit to a customer, that more painting 
jobs are going to be done in his locality; 
and that means more paint sales for 
somebody. Now, if the dealer handling 
your paints knows that you recommend 
them as suitable for spray application 
and knows how they should be thinned 
or mixed for that purpose, he has a bet- 
ter chance of making that sale and auui- 
tional sales. He may, in fact, find it to 
his advantage to recommend to some 
of his customers that they investigate 
the possibilties of using the machine 
on their work. 

The manufacturers of spray or me- 
chanical painting and finishing equipment 
are ready and glad to render you every 
service they can in connection with the 
spray application of your products; 
whether it be in the way of experimental 


‘work to determine the proper mixture or 


consistency for handling some particular 
material; supplying you suitable equip- 
ment for your laboratory or demonstra- 
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tion purposes; instructing your men in 
the use of the outfits; or in furnishing 
speakers to address your sales organiza- 
tions or local clubs, on the practical 
aspects of this method. 

We commend and admire the aims ana 
accomplishments of your great industry; 
and we trust, that as the years go by, 
the growth of our work and experiences 
will enable us to have, along with you, an 
even larger and larger part in making 
and keeping the homes and buildings of 
our country clean, healthful and attrac- 
tive by the timely use of paint and var- 
nish. 


H. W. Rice, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Spray Painting, made the 
following report to the convention: 


‘THE past year has witnessed further 
gratifying advancement in the de- 
velopment of the greater use of mehani- 
cal or spray painting machines. More 
extensive advertising and sales promotion 
work has been done by equipment manu- 
facturers generally than ever before. 
Your committee, in its peculiar province, 
has been able to observe the daily events 
in this field and are confident of the 
steady progress thus far made; further, 
we predict with equal confidence the 
growing success of this modern labor sav- 
ing device which promises immeasurable 
benefits for our industry and the public 
through the greater use of paint and var- 
nish economically and efficiently applied. 
The outstanding development in the 
painting equipment field during the past 
year was the continued increase in the 
use of lacquer in automobile finishing 
and refinishing, and this widening dis- 
tribution of the equipment all over the 
country is bound to arouse interest in 
spray painting on the part of the public 
in general. 


President Peters’s Address 


President Peters’s address marked 
the opening of the convention. He 
reviewed the work of his office during 
the past year, telling of his visits to 
varius paint clubs and associational 
meeting in the various branches of the 
industry. He told of the progress of 
the promotional activities of the trade, 
which, he said, had been responsible 
for.much of the advance made. He 
said that the partial payment plan for 
financing painting contracts had been 
in operation before it had been pre- 
sented by the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign and that now its active work of 
promotion having been completed, it 
was now for the individual to use as 
it was found expedient. 

Mr. Peters offered a general review 
of business conditions in the industry 
which was closely followed. In this 
connection he said: 


HROUGH the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Commerce, certain sta- 
tistical information is now gathered and 
disseminated by which a fairly accurate 
picture of the progress of the industry 
may be made. These figures are pub- 
lished semi-annually and are available to 
all. The figures for the first six months 
of this year have recently been made pub- 
lic, and for the purpose of conserving 
your time and in order to assist in draw- 
ing certain definite conclusions, I shall 
merely summarize some of these sta- 
tistics. 
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For convenience in presenting the 
figures which I am now to give you I 
have reduced to poundage those prod- 
ucts which the Department of Commerce 
has reported in gallons, using the same 
factor as previously used; namely, four- 
teen pounds to the gallon for mixed 
paints and seven and a half pounds to 
the gallon for varnishes. 


On this basis, comparing the industry’s 
production forthe first six months of 
1925 with the, similar period for 1924, we 
find a production of 1,285,798,600 pounds 
for 1925, as compared with 1,156,576,600 
for 1924, or a total poundage increase 
of 129,222,000, a percentage increase of 
11 per cent. Comparing the first half of 
1925 with the second half of 1924, we 
have a total poundage increase of 190,- 
548,800, or a percentage increase of 17 
per cent. 

Comparing sales figures for the first 
half of 1925 with the first half of 1924 
on a similar poundage basis, we show an 
increase for 1925 of 20.5 per cent. 

It was late in the year 1921 that our 
industry in their conventions assembled 


-adopted a definite objective; namely, to 


double the industry in five years’ time. 
Assuming the year 1921 to have been the 
base year, and that 1922 was the first 
year of our five year objective period, we 
find that the production in the year 1921 
was 1,294,759,450 pounds; 1922, 1,779,- 
114,200 pounds, or an increase of 37.4 
over 1921; 1923, 2,118,634,200 pounds, 
an increase of 63.6 per cent. over 1921; 
1924, 2,251,826,400 pounus, an increase of 
73.9 per cent. over 1921. For 1925, as- 
suming our production for the last six 
months of this year to be equal to the 
production for the first six months of 
this year, our total poundage would be 
2,571,597,209 pounds, or an increase over 
1921 (the base year) of 99.3 per cent. So 
that if our assumption as to the produc- 
tion for the last half of 1925 is approxi- 
mately correct, your industry has prac- 
tically doubled itself in four years instead 
of five. 


This has been a great achievement and 
I believe that such an accomplishment 
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would have been absolutely impossible 
without the co-operative effort of our 
great trade associations. There can be 
no doubt whatever that your associations, 
through their various promotional activi- 
ties have been chiefly responsible for the 
remarkable achievement of having 
doubled an old established, basic indus- 
try in four years’ time. 

The population, of course, has in- 
creased, and naturally consumption would 
be affected thereby, but your industry 
today is selling the public more pounds 
per capita than it did before. 

In 1921 we sold 12 pounds per capita 
in this country. 

In 1922 we sold 16 pounds per capita 
in this country. 

In 1923 we sold 19 pounds per capita 
in this country. 

In 1924 we sold 20 pounds per capita 
in this country. 

In 1925 we sold 23 pounds per capita 
in this country. 

Such a program of development as 
these figures show is one of which any 
industry may be justly proud. 

We. are about to embark on a new fiscal 
year for the industry under favorable 
skies. General conditions throughout 
our nation are such that we may justly 
look forward with confidence and op- 
timism to the year that is before us. The 
underlying basic conditions domestically 
are sound. Employment is at an excel- 
lent rate. Carloadings, indicating the 
volume of traffic moving, have this year 
been at an unprecedented rate. The 
situation in the agricultural sections of 
our country has undergone a favorable 
change, and in nearly all rural sections 
of the country, on account of the extent 


-and value of the crops, a greatly in- 


creased purchasing power of the farmer 
may be expected. The building industry 
has enjoyed and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to enjoy a very ihigh rate of activity. 
The condition of our great transporta- 
tion systems is encouraging. One of 
our greatest economists makes this state- 
ment pertaining to the railroads: ~ 

“There is more confidence in financial 
circles in the future of railroad invest- 
ments than there has been in many years, 
and the principal reason for this is that 
the railroads seem to be more nearly out 
of politics than ever before.” 

Lighter and clearer tones are apparent 
on our international horizon. Many of 
the economic difficulties of Huropean na- 
tions are gradually being solved; so that, 
we feel justified in taking a hopeful view 
of the year that lies before us. 

-In our own industry, with our great po- 
tential markets still undeveloped, with 
the terrific economic waste annually tak- 
ing place due to the lack of products of 
our industry, further exploitation, further 
development, and further increases in our 
business may confidently be expected. 

Now that our industry has attained or 
is about to attain the splendid objective 
it set for itself, it is important that there 
should be no cessation in the energetic de- 
velopment of the business which is actu- 
ally within sight. Is it too much to hope 
for? Is it too high a standard to pro- 
pose that the industry attempt to treble 
itself in the next five years? With all 
agencies working as they have worked in 
the past, with the advantage of ac- 
cumulative experience and energy, I 
think it is possible for this industry at 
its 1930 convention to report to you that 
the industry at that time is thrice as 
large as the industry was in 1921. Let’s 
treble the industry in 1930! It can be 
done. 
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Dr. Coulter’s Address 


“Benefits of Enlightened Selfish- 
ness” was the subject of an address 
delivered by Dr. John Lee Coulter, 
president of North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. Dr. Coulter spoke as 
follows: 

WAS reminded, as I have had the privi- 

lege of sitting in some of your meet- 
ings, of the statement some times made 
that the greatest institution of human so- 
ciety is the family, and that the family is 
not complete unless there is both father 
and mother and children. And in this con- 
nection it occurs to me that in your great 
business there must be on the one side, 
producers of raw material, and on the 
other side, the consumers of your product 
as well as yourselves. 

A few years ago I think the tendency 
was for manufacturers and those closely 
associated with them, the jobbers and 
others, to feel that they were a group 
unto themselves and that they could run 
their own business perfectly satisfac- 
torily, and if on the one side the pro- 
ducers of raw materials could look : fter 
theirs and if on the other side the public 
could look after their affairs that we 
would all get along prety well. 

Now that wasn’t a family arrangement, 
was it, for the three groups to be pulling 
and hauling and quarreling among them- 
‘selves? 

And so to me in my work it is a very 
delightful thing to see this family ar- 
rangement that is developing, especially 
during the last five or ten years. I am 
delighted to see your organization, for 
instance, on the one side, with “Clean-up 
and Paint-up’ committees—the esthetic, 
the beautifying, the making of life at- 
tractive—on the other side, the “Save the 
Surface,’ an economic movement, also 
thinking of the public service, and then 
on another side to see your organization 
with a flax development committee, which 
is the contact with the producers of the 
raw materials, and that you have their 
interest at heart. It may, of course, be 
said incidentally that naturally you have 
your own interests somewhat in mind 
when you are looking out for the pro- 
ducers of the raw materials and that 
you also have your own interests some 
what in mind when you are putting on 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” and “Save the 
Surface” drives, but enlightened selfish- 
ness, I think, is the best mark of pro- 
gressive and sound and sane civilization. 
And if your program on the one side 
thinking of the public interest, and on 
the other side thinking of the interests 
of the growers, the farmers, the pro- 
ducers of raw materials—if that is en- 
lightened selfishness on your part, that 
is a corking good thing for your pro- 
gram. 

I come to you this morning not to 
give an address, because I am not on the 
program and I see the clock before me 
and I see the rest of the program and 
I want to hear it, but I do come to you, 
I am mightly glad to have just this word 
with you, representing as I do primarily 
the producing group, because at the head 
of an agricultural college we are sur- 
rounded by a group of scientific workers 
and they, in turn, are carrying out scien- 
tific possibilities and practical possibili- 
ties to the great producers of raw ma- 
terials. And I am delighted that we have 
an opportunity—we farmers, shall I say? 
—to have a contact with you. And the 
only way we can have this contact with 
you is through your flax development 
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committee and through its chairman, Mr. 
Nolan, who comes out at least once a 
year and confers with all of us together 
in the whole group of States which pro- 
duce the millions of bushels of flaxseed 
as the basis of your linseed oil part of 
your raw materials. 

It is a tremendous service to you, to 
know where the market is, to know what 
becomes of your product, to know whether 
the market is developing or not, whether 
we may expand our production of raw 
materials, to know what the future pros: 
pects are, and in turn to get from you 
some little encouragement, because the 
group of producers that I represent are 
all small producers. Each farmer may 


produce only a matter of two or three — 


hundred or a thousand bushels. That is 
a small business. And with 50,000 of 
them to deal with no one of them can 
keep in touch with all of you and your 
activities. And, therefore, no individual 
farmer can carry on research work. Many 
of you have big laboratories of research 
workers. No farmer can do that. No 
farmer can keep in touch with the world 
prospects, with the situation in Russia 
and Argentina, and only through your 
flax development committee are we able 
to keep in touch with what you are doing. 

Just as an illustration—The flax grow- 
ing industry was in a precarious condi- 
tion a few years ago. The acreage had 
been shrinking year after year, from 


‘three or four million acres on new land 


down to a point where it was only a 
miliion acres, only about 8,000,000 bush- 
els. At the same time population was in- 
creasing, buildings going up, the need for 
paint increasing and all of the other 
products for which linseed is a_ base. 
But the raw material was going down, 
going down so rapidly that it was a dan- 
gerous situation. 

Now it was only through the co-opera- 
tion of your organization, your commit- 
tee, that two things were possible. One 
was to have some research work in a 
group of States the result of which was 
a number of varieties of flax were de- 
veloped that were disease resistant and 
higher yielding and better producing qual- 
ity, so that we in turn could go out to 
the farmers and say, “Here is a seed 
which will grow on all land; which will 
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produce enough to make it a profitable 
crop”; and to carry on our extension 
service. It resulted in figures which Mr. 
Nolan has given you that within the last 
five years the acreage has again turned 
upward from a million acres up to two 
and up to three million, and so on up. 
And as this work goes on we now have 
varieties which, instead of yielding an 
average of seven and one-half bushels to 
the acre, are averaging ten and twelve and 
fifteen bushels to the acre, so that a con- 
tinued domestic supply will be possible, 
an important thing. 

May I say just this other thing? That 
other industries are showing this same 
sort of wonderful, fine, enlightened sel- 
fishness, if we may call it that. For in- 
stance, the rust was attacking the wheat 
plant, and the great flour mills in Minne- 
apolis and many other points saw the 
danger and appointed committees to co- 
operate with the experiment stations and 
research organizations and the farmers 
and contributed even up to a matter of a 
hundred thousand dollars a year toward 
the eradication of wheat rust, the de- 
velopment’ of rust resistant strains of 
wheat, and the like. 


We have other illustrations, such as 
the sugar beet people. They have a 
meritorius program to find seed and to 
supply the seed at a good fair average 
cost to the farmer, and to otherwise aid 
him in producing the basic raw material, 
the sugar beet, which is, of course, the 
raw material for their factories and for 
their industry. 

I could cite a number of illustrations. 

One other line of great service to us 
in agriculture which your flax develop- 
ment committee is rendering is keeping 
us somewhat in contact with what is go- 
ing on in other countries which are com- 
peting, because we must not go wild in 
producing flax, if by doing so we are not 
able to compete with great new supplies 
which may be coming from Russia or 
coming from the Argentine. We must 
work out a sound economic as well as a 
sound scientific, and a sound, practical 
program for our great body of growers. 
It is that contact with your industry and 
with the other source of supply which has 
tremendous merit. 

Just in that connection I happened to 
have noted, for instance, in the last few 
months in the Russian areas where a 
system of government and a system of 
economics is being tried out experiment- 
ally which may be of tremendous signifi- 
cance to all of us. In talking with one 
from Russia, who is a trained scientist 
and a trained economist, this is pointed 
out, for instance: That land in Russia 
now under this new system has no value. 
In other words, the peasant of Russia 
can’t sell his land. It isn’t his in fact. 
He merely. lives upon it during his life 
time. He can’t rent it to somebody else. 

He lives on it only if he works it. He 
pays no rent to anybody. He can’t mort- 
gage it, so he has no interest to pay. 
Having no interest to pay, having no rent 
to pay, living on it at the will of the 
government, he is able to produce all of 
his raw materials without any charge for 
rent or interest, without any investment 
in the basic plant, and doubtless he is 
going to be able to produce and furnish 
to the world market surpluses on a basis 
probably 20 or 30 cents under on the 
bushel basis anything we can produce in 
this country. That is a very significant 
thing and something of tremendous im- 
portance to all of us. 

I come to you this morning with the 
feeling that this is a tremendously fine 
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new movement, this family arrangement, 
where father and mother and children all 
are going to work together along this 
policy of enlightened selfishness, thinking 
in terms of the producers of the raw ma- 
terial and their welfare, because if they 
are up against it, if they don’t have a 
paying crop, thev are going to quit pro- 
ducing the raw material. Furthermore, if 
they are not prospering, they can’t buy 
your products in turn. We have 7,500,000 
sets of farm buildings and many of them 
need to take part in this “Paint-up and 
Clean-up” campaign and also in this 
“Save the Surface’ campaign and also to 
have linoleum on their floors and oil cloth 
on the kitchen table. But if they are not 
prosperous they can’t participate in your 
program and can’t continue producing 
raw materials. And so we are all one 
great family. And if we work it out 
along these lines, then the report of your 
legislative committee will change from 
year to year, and instead of one group 
charging another with being big pigs and 
trying to control and regulate and dis- 
turb and distort their business and 
hamper it and make difficult, we will find 
that we will be having joint committees 
working out the best interests for the 
whole family, the group as a whole. 

In closing I am reminded of a story. 
Not being Irish myself, I can lay it upon 
the Irish. It is a conversation that took 
place between Pat and Mike. 

It seems that Mike was a ne’erdowell. 
I think there are very few Irish of that 
character, but this happened to be, true 
of Mike. And Mike found it possible oc- 
casionally of an evening to sit in some 
Socialist meeting. And he learned all of 
their jargon, and it appealed to him. 
Why, it looked good. So one day he 
talked to Pat and he saia: “Did you 
ever study this Socialist nrogram?” 

Pat said, ‘‘No.” 

“Well, you see, it is this way: Now, if 
you were a lord and you had a thousand 
acres and could only work foive hundred, 
then under the Soccialist program, don’t 
you see, the thousand acres of the land 
would be divided between us and we 
would each have fcive hundred.” 

Pat says, “That is a prety darn good 
idea.” 

And Mike says, “Further, if the lord 
had two houses and he could only live in 
one and he couldn’t use the other, why, 
under this Socialist program the two 
houses would be divided and the lord 
would have one and I’d have the other. 
It would be a better division of property 
and everybody would be more happy.” 

“Well,” Pat says, “That is a pretty 
good idea.’ He wasn’t a land owner, 
either, and didn’t own his home. 

And Mike continued his illustration 
this way: ‘“‘Now, for instance, if the lord 
had two pigs and I had none, under the 
Socialist program, why, the lord would 
keep one pig and the Socialist program 
would give me the other.” 

And Pat kind of scratched his head a 
little bit and shook his head. He says, 
“T don’t think that would work, Mike.” 

And Mike said, “Why not. Isn’t that 
logical? Doesn’t that follow this pro- 
gram?” 

Pat said, “Yes, it does in a way, but I 
don’t think it would work very satisfac- 
torily.” 

Mike says, ‘Why not?” 

Pat says, “You see, I happen to know 
that you don’t have any pig, and I happen 
to have two pigs, and I don’t think it 
would be a good arrangement at all.” 

There was the concrete application in 
his own case, and when he saw it and 
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its application he thought the whule prin- 
ciple was wrong.” 

If we only work together and har- 
monize our interests—the great producers 
of raw materials, those who are engaged 
in assembling and working them up, dis- 
tributing them, and then the great family 
of users—we will have a fine system of 
a family, the great institutional founda- 
tion of America, we will all be working 
-together in the public service. 


The following report was made to 
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the convention by E. C. Currier, chair- 
man of the committee on master paint- 
ers: 


OUR association was represented at 
the Forty-first Annual Convention 
of the International Asseciation of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada, held February 
3, through the 6th, in Des Moines, Iowa, 
by your president, secretary and the en- 
tire committee. The attendance was 670. 
The keynote thoughts of the convention 
were to raise the standard of art and 
craftsmanship, and also to adopt methods 
that would increase the amount of paint- 
ing and insure its profitable handling. 

Discussions of new and novel methods 
of decorating resulted in a considerable 
number of enrollments for painter’s 
“short courses.” 

The instalment plan was discussed at 
length and a resolution adopted urging 
the members to inspect various financing 
plans. The Save the Surface film was 
shown. 

The Clean-up and Paint-up campaign 
report was very complete and was esti- 
mated as having benefited the master 
painters in excess of $3,000,000. 

Mr. A. H. McGhan, secretary, who has 
many times appeared before our organiza- 
tion, retired from the secretaryship. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Carl P. Dabelstein. 

Your officers, President Peters and Sec- 
retary Horgan, and the committee, were 
enthusiastically received in the exchange 
of greetings between our associations. 

The convention adjourned on February 
6 to meet at Philadelphia in 1926. 

This meeting undoubtedly will result 
in more painting and better business 


methods. 


Master Painters Express Appreciation 


HE delegates appointed by President 
F. M. Michael to attend the National 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Association Con- 
vention at Cleveland, the week of October 


19 are grateful to have had the privilege 
of serving the International Association by 
being selected to attend this convention, 
feeling that anyone who attended will 
count it a rare privilege to have had the 
pleasure of being present. Every pos- 
sible means that the human brain could 
conceive was employed to make the con- 
vention not only agreeable, entertaining 
and comfortable, but profitable anu in- 
structive. 

The delegates were Vice-President J. 
P. Rising, Frank M, Schulz, John Dewar 
and Carl H. Dabelstein, They were re- 
ceived in a most courteous and agreeable 
way, every effort was put forth through 
the convention to recognize the Interna- 
tional Association and foster its inter- 
est in the many fields of development 
proposed for the industry by the manu- 
facturers. The delegates came to listen 
and learn, and that they accomplished 
their object left no doubt in their minds; 
for the careful and detailed arrangements 
by the several committees, and also the 
concrete manner in which the affairs of 
the business of the convention was con- 
ducted in_condensing the many reports, 
statistics and activities so that an unbe- 
lievable amount of business was trans- 
acted in comparatively few hours, speaks 
well of the efficiency and thorough work- 
ing of the organization, 

The paint industry is to be congratu- 
lated that their affairs are in such able 
hands. The success of the future is an 


almost absclute fact, and the many re- 
ports on the future bear this out, as well 
as the success of the past, The growth 

With all this carefully prepared work 
in the hands of the able leaders of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associ- 
ation, and the willingness to cooperate 
with the master painter, and the desire 
to assist in every way possible, will give 
to the painters much needed help to per- 
fect the organization to that stage of 
efficiency where it will be in position to 
meet the situation as the demand of in- 
creased use of paint develops through the 
channels outlined in the discussions and 
reports. 

The delegates of the International As- 
sociation feel grateful for the sincere way 
in which the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association has taken them into 
their confidence on every subject, realiz- 
ing that both branches of the industry 
must progress together to gain the goal. 
The delegates through the trade journals. 
desire it to be known that they express 
their highest appreciation to the in- 
dustry for the constructive and capable 
manner in which the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association has the situa- 
tion in hand and their wide reaching view 
for the need of the future, and thank the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion and its officers for the cordial re- 
ception and the many expressions for co- 
operation, 

Committee: 

JoHN P. RISING, vice-president. 

FRANK M. Scuutz, executive board. 
member. 

JOHN Dewar, ex-president. 

Cart H. DABELSTEIN, secretary. 
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New Occasions Teach New Duties 


An Address Delivered Before the Convention of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association on the Subject, “Ever Onward,” by the Chairman of the Na- 


tional Save the Surface Campaign 


“New Occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth; 

‘Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we 
ourselves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer; boldly 
thru the desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key.” 

—James Russell Lowell. 


applies with peculiar force to 
this 1925 convention. A year 
ago our convention used the slogan “In 
the Public Service.” The ultimate goal 
of the individual is to be of service, and 
there can be no finer or better goal for an 
industry than to properly serve the pub- 
lic and to constantly and faithfully im- 
prove that service whenever and wherever 
occasion makes it possible. Nothing is 
good for an industry which is not good 
for the public. This is an axiom our in- 
dustry has long recognized and put into 
practice in all of its associated activities, 
and the “bread cast upon the waters” 
has, in accordance with Biblical predic- 
tion, been returned to us. 3 
We are about to close the first quarter 
of the Twentieth Century. There are 
many of us who can look back over a 
business experience which spans the pe- 
riod of those twenty-five years, in which 
have been recorded many activities 
through new opportunities. But, not- 
withstanding the number of our business 
yesterdays, the future of our industry is 
a possession common to all of us and with 
the spirit of harmony and co-operation 
bred in the work of our associations, a 
continuation of the ideals and aims for 
the growth of our industry will follow. 
In speaking of the growth of our indus- 
try, let me refer to the achievement since 
our convention in 1921. You all know, of 
course, of the sober resolve then made to 
“Double the Industry by 1926.” You all 
know, too, that the increase over 1921 
was 27 per cent. for 1922; 52 per cent. 
for 1923; 71 per cent for 1924—and now it 
is my privilege to tell you that had our 
volume for the first six months of 1925 
been three-quarters of one per cent 
greater, it would have equalled the total 
volume for the twelve months of 1921. 
Newly established and I might say “popu- 
lar’ industries, such as, for example, the 
radio industry—may expand very rapidly 
and make extraordinary showings; but 
the accomplishment of our industry is, 
I believe, unique. From the inception of 
an idea that the industry had to pull to- 
gether in some effective way in order to 
take its place among the leading indus- 
tries in this great United States—to the 
working out of an educational campaign 
which has carried our slogan—‘‘Save the 
Surface and You Save All’—to the four 
corners of the earth—we have created a 
larger market and imbued the public 
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with a knowledge of the real economies 
and the many uses of our products. 


HIS great stream of paint and varnish 
which has been flowing out from our 
factories to the consuming public has 
been spread over all types of surfaces; 
it has prolonged the life of the homes of 
the nation; it has protected invested capi- 
tal, plants, machinery, and all kinds of 
manufactured proaucts. It has reduced 
the labor of cleaning and the cost of 
lighting. It has built morale, for it has 
“washed away” the signs of age and 
wear, leaving in their places clean, fresh 
colors that reflect good cheer. And it 
has fought the subtle danger of shabbi- 
ness; worn, dingy surroundings—like 
shabby, ill-fitting clothes—weaken in- 
itative, sap ambition, are uninspiring 
and drive away happiness. 

In doubling our industry’s output, we 
have doubled our service to the public. 
This is the direct and clearly recognized 
result of our collective endeavor. But 
there has been what we may call a “by- 
product” result. While we have waged 
our “Double the Industry” campaign, and 
have educated the public to the im- 
portance of paint and varnish, we have 
also educated and benefited ourselves, in 
a greater degree than perhaps all of 
us realize. For one thing, Wwe have 
learned how to co-operate. We did that 
because we realized that co-operation was 
essential in our endeavor to accomplish 
a common desire. We learned that it 
was possible to religiously observe all of 
the laws of the land; to keep competi- 


tion not only alive but increasingly in- 
tense, and yet to co-operate on all the 
big problems, common to each of us as 
individual units. We learned much about 
unsold possibilities and quickly realized 
that they presented golden opportunities 
for additional volume—and in learning 
that we quickly realized the futility of 
devoting our entire effort to the task of 
“swapping customers,” a practice eco- 
nomically unsound when viewed in the 
light of a national market possessing a 
possible volume of four dollars for every 
one dollar presently being sold. I do 
not mean by this reference that under 
our competitive system we no longer 
seek the trade now going to others; but 
I do mean that this great industry is 
more and more devoting its energies to 
the development of the vast field of sur- 
faces not properly protected, and thereby 
reaping a constantly increasing volume 
—and at the same time adding to the 
protection and prolonging the life of the 
nation’s property as a whole. We have 
benefited, too, by way of by-product, in the 
morale of our industry—our own sales 
organizations; jobbers, retailers, and mas- 
ter painters—all feel the surge of a new 
optimism and a new sense of achieve- 
ment. 

We have found all kinds of references 
to and modifications of the slogan ‘Save 
the Surface and You Save All,” showing 
the popularity and effectiveness of our 
educational campaign in other fields. 
This is another “by-product,” The latest 
Which has come to my attention was by 
Prof, Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Public Schools at Atlanta, who, in ad- 
dressing a recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association at Louisville, 
said: “Save the teeth and you save the 
men and women of tomorrow.” Ags an in- 
dustry, we have at least a glimpse of the 
“future’s portal,” and I am convinced, 
knowing the spirit of the industry as I 
do, that we are unwilling to stand en- 
thralled by our past accomplishment, but 
instead, we are bound to press “upward 
still and onward” toward the opportunity 
and responsibility which is ours, for wid- 
ening the sphere of our industry’s impor- 
tance and its influence for good. 

And now I want to leave the paint in- 
dustry as a specific thing and talk a few 
minutes in a little broader field. 
ie is the philosophy of our form of 

government that there shall be a fit- 
ting reward for individual initiative, and 
it is this philosophy which has, in the 
comparatively short space of time of one 
hundred and fifty years, made our nation 
foremost among the nations of the world. 
And I would like to make the point here 
that it is not our great industrial estab- 
lishments; our great transportation fa- 
cilities, nor our great financial machinery 
which has made it possible for our na- 
tion to occupy her present high place— 
but, rather, it is the opportunity afforded 
by our form of government that has en- 
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couraged the development of our great 
industrial geniuses, the master minds of 
transportation, and the wizards in the 
field of finance, It was their planning 
and their energy which wrought the won- 
ders this nation has produced and which 
are today the marvel of the rest of the 
world. 

When we see the modern skyscrapers 
in our big cities, and the great industrial 
centers with their huge manufacturing 
plants and vast areas of machinery in 
operation, giving employment as they do 
to limitless numbers of hanas producing 
the products which contribute to the ne- 
cessities, comforts and conveniences of 
the nation—I wonder if we fully realize 
that all of those great things are the 
result of the patient planning and toiling 
of men—human beings, even as you and 
I. It was only a few years ago that the 
first great skyscraper was erected—it is 
easily within the memory of many pres- 
ent when our industries were of the 
“homespun” variety, and the ‘electrical 
age” came on us so fast that we scarcely 
realized its development. And yet I can- 
not help but feel that the accomplish- 
ments of the present day are but the fore- 
runners of the greater things tomorrow 
will bring. 

Our hours are so full of the effort to 
perform tascks immediately before us 
that some of us fail to appreciate the 
many advantages which man’s inventive 
genius and man’s assiduous toil have 
given us. We do take thinks for granted. 
The telephone came into use since some 
of us joined the ranks of business. It is 
a good example of my statement. Many 
of us can remember when wusiness was 
conducted without it. Today it is a ne- 
cessity, If we do not get the service we 
expect from it immediately we condemn 
the instrument or the operator and feel 
that we have been badly used. Would our 
attitude toward the telephone and its 
service on such occasions be changed if 
we stopped to think of all that is involved 
in its construction and operation? Real- 
izing, superficially at least, the intricacies 
of the telephone exchange and the deli- 
cacy of the connections and the instru- 
ments. involved—to say nothing of the 
human failings which are common to its 
operators as well as to all other human 
beings—is it to be wondered at that 
something goes wrong occasionally? 

Our advantages and conveniences have 
indeed come at so rapid a pace that we 
have scarcely had the time to fully ap- 
praise their value in our every-day life. 
The great invention of today is the com- 
monplace of tomorrow. We accept it and 
are intolerant of anything which hap- 
pens thereafter to interfere with our use 
of it, I repeat our many advantages are 
the result of the form of government 
under which we live and under which 
this nation has grown from insignificance 
to a position of outstanding importance 
among the nations of the world, It is 
to this government that we, as citizens, 
owe the best that is in us. It is not the 
government of some of the people, but it 
is “our government,’ and as we are met 
here today in convention, considering as 
we must the problems which are of pecu- 
liar and especial importance to this in- 
dustry—should we not also think of our- 
selves in our broader relationship to the 
welfare of the country as a whole? While 
we are considering the ways and means 
by which to widen our own sphere of use- 
fulness, from the industry’s standpoint, 
shall we not also think of extending the 
sphere of our interest and usefulness as 
citizens of this great nation? Americans 
all, we are proud of these United States 
and the things this nation has done and 
what it stands for. We are proud of its 
great and unprecedented growth—both 
materially and in world-wide influence. 
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We are proud of its enviable reputation 
among the nations, for fair and just deal- 
ings. We are proud that it has never 
waged war to acquire new territories, nor 
for other material gain, We are proud 
that the President of the United States 
could and did say—when we entered the 
great World War—that we went in with 
open hands and would come out with 
empty ones. Of all these things and 
many others we are proud and have a 
right to be. 

HE two main foundatiuz stones on 

which this nation has builded, name- 
ly, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States— 
are immortal instruments. It is from 
these sources that we have our freedom 
and are guaranteed the opportunities 
which our people have always enjoyed 
and which posterity wiil enjoy, if we 
guard them well. Those opportunities 
through the very nature of things, bring 
with them responsibilities—and today it 
is our responsibility to maintain our na- 
tional traditions and look well to it that 
no tendencies develop among our people, 
which are likely to cast the slightest 
cloud upon our performance of the past— 
or to follow doctrines in the future which 
will mar our glorious history of one hun- 
dred and fifty years. AS we are in meet- 
ing here this week we must realize that 
there are forces of intolerance at work 
throughout the land—forces aiming to 
test and break down our institutions, in 
fact, the very constitution itself. 

As an evidence of the truth of this 
statement, I have but to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that at our last presi- 
dential election three and a half million 
votes were cast to subject the authority 
of the Supreme Court to that of Congress. 
I make this statement because this was 
one of the provisions of the LaFollette 
platform. I grant that a percentage of 
those who so voted did not understand 
what they were voting for; they were 
following leaders in whom they believed 
or felt they did and therein lies a great 
menace. Differences of opinion in the 
political field as in other fields, are whole- 
some, but when strong, influential po- 
litical leaders carry their propaganda to 
a point where it strikes at the heart of 
the Constitution itself, then we have 
reached a place where each of us as citi- 
zens owes it to the nation to give the 
situation our serious attention and to re- 
sist the furtherance of such teachings in 
every manner within our power. It was 
argued that the reason for the provision 
mentioned was because of so many Su- 
preme Court decisions having been based 
on a 5 to 4 vote of the justices. It was 
not stated, however, that, as I have been 
informed, since the establishment of the 
Supreme Court there have been but forty- 
eight decisions handed down in which 
acts of Congress have been declared un- 
constitutional. In twenty of these de- 
cisions the opinion was unanimous, and 
of the remaining twenty-eight, a 5 to 4 
decisions was rendered in only eight in- 
stances. 

Half truths are often more dangerous 
than untruths and it is to be regretted that 
there is apparently no way to insure the 
public getting all of the facts instead of 
just those parts which best suit a par- 
ticular case or individual. The great 
growth of our population through the for- 
eign born and those of foreign parentage, 
adds greatly to the problem of having 
an intelligent nation-wide understanding 
of our philosophy of government, our 
Constitution and our traditions—and this 
fact makes it increasingly important that 
we as citizens, should contribute the best 
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we have in us, to the clear, straight 
thinking of the public on every national 
problem, to the end that our Constitution 
be not undermined; our institutions de- 
stroyed, and that the demagogues and the 
teachers of false doctrines shall not oc- 
cupy high places in the seat of our Fed- 
eral Government. Here, I submit, is a 
field of outstanding importance wherein 
each of us can use our influence and lend 
our help to the perpetuation of the prin- 
ciples and of the philosophy of our goy- 
ernment for our own benefit and that of 
future generations. Then there are other 
problems—serious ones—with which the 
Federal Government is confronted and 
where our cool, deliberate and unselfish 
help as citizens is required. One of these 
is the matter of taxation. The importance 
of this problem is at once apparent, when 
it is realized that for the present year 
the Federal Government alone will col- 
lect some twenty-nine billions in taxes. 
Forms of taxation levied under stress of 
the great World War, are still in use. The 
emergencies which then existed justified 
immediate action. It seems reasonable 
now, however, to expect that in the light 
of the experience of the years since the 
war, and with a better opportunity to 
measure the expenses of the government 
against prospective income—that there 
should be a readjustment of Federal 
taxes the result of which, while not re- 
ducing the government’s income below 
its necessities, will be a relief and en- 
couragement to business and industry, 
which, after all, is the mainspring of the 
nation’s prosperity and the happiness of 
its people. We must all, it seems to me, 
agree with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that the issue is not only tax re- 
duction but also tax reform. The time 
has come in the opinion of most business 
men, to permanently lessen the tax bur- 
den, which can only be done by correct- 
ing the defects of our present system. 


HILE there are various opinions ex- 
pressed as to the reforms and relief 
which should be provided by Congress, 
the following are suggested as the out- 
standing results to be hoped for: 


1. The maximum surtax should not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent. to encourage more in- 
vestment in active business. 

2. The Federal Gevernment should va- 
cate the field of estate taxation, leaving it 
to the States—and repeal its “Siames 
twin,” the “gift tax.” 

3. The so-called “nuisance taxes” should 
be reduced as far as practicable. 

4. The publicity features of the present 
law should be repealed. 

But Federal taxes are not all, If State 
and municipal taxes continue to increase 
the taxpayer may find that such Fed- 
eral relief as he secures is eaten up by 
State or local increases, Plainly, then, 
we should all interest ourselves in the 
establishment of a strict budget system 
in local communities where such budgets 
are not in use, and urge and support all 
local measures looking to greater econ- 
omy in expenditures. In connection with 
this subject, let me call attention to the 
fact that the person whose income may 
not be sufficiently large to require the 
payment of a Federal tax is nevertheless 
paying indirectly the taxes others are 
obliged to pay and pass along to the 
public. 

It might be interesting to the members 
of our industry, and I woutd suggest that 
they, for their own information, deter- 
mine the amount of taxes of all kinds 
(Federal, State and local) which they 
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Business Cycles: Cause and Effect 


in Address Delivered Before the Convention of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 


Association, Held in Cleveland, Ohio, Presenting an Optimistic View 


(Col. Ayres is an internationally known 
‘onomist and the author of many papers 
1 financial affairs. He is the vice-presi- 
int of the Cleveland Trust company. Col. 
yres was given a rising vote of thanks 
‘ the convention at the conclusion of his 
Idress.) 


AM not going to give an address, part- 
ly because I am due elsewhere at this 
oment to preside at another meeting, 
rtly because I couldn’t talk on the 
int, oil and varnish industry because 
don’t know anything about it. I could 
rhaps discuss the possibility of your 
ipling the industry by 1931, but I shan’t 
(eit. 
I can talk for a few minutes on general 
Siness prospects, because, of course, 
ur industry is one which greatly de- 
nds for its prosperity in the changes 
general business. 
About eleven years ago a_ brilliant 
ung economist in th. university of 
Jifornia, Wesley Mitchell by name, 
‘ote a book about business changes and 
led to get at some more scientific basis 
r estimating the causes behind it and 
e changes that we are all familiar with 
genera] business. . Why is it that busi- 
Ss has a period of depression and then 
es on up through a time of recovery 
d reaches a higher period of prosperity 
d finally turns down and goes into an- 
ner period of depression? He studied 
ose things long and carefully, and he 
led his book “Business Cycles.” That 
is the first time so far as I know that 
y one used in English the term ‘“Busi- 
ss Cycles” to refer to these waves, ir- 
gular in size and irregularly spaced, 


at as far back as our records run have: 


en carrying business from depression 
recovery, on up to prosperity, down 
rough decline, depression and back 
ain. 

but that term “business cycle” has been 
opted wherever the English language 
used. It has been translated into other 
iguages, and now all over the world 
mMomists and business statisticians, 
idying toese problems, study what they 
1 the changes of the business cycle. 

As we stand here almost on the thresh- 
| of a new year, I suppose that the 
st important single question before us 
where we stand in the present business 
le, and what the future development of 
it cycle is likely to be, The answer is 
it we stand about halfway up in a de- 
Opment business cycle, that has run up 
‘ough the period of early recovery, 
it is getting on now into the edge of 
‘ly recovery and that bids fair to run 
ead for a considerable time to come. 
There are different kinds of business 
‘les, and those that are durable, that 
Ty on to sustain prosperity, always 
ve certain fundamental factors in bal- 
ce. When I say “in balance’ I mean 
tors in the business cycle that are 
operatively working one with another 
produce a result in something like the 
rmonious fashion in which the auto- 
bile engine works when the action of 
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the pistons in the cylinders and the 
valve-actuating mechanism and the firing 
mechanism are all so timed, one with 
another, that they produce the greatest 
and the most flexible amount of power. 
We say that that engine is “in time” and 
that the controlling factors are “in bal- 
ance.” 


OMETHING like that happens from 
time to time in general business. 
And the four controlling factors in my 
opinion that are comparable to those 
things I have just spoken of are, on the 
one hand (1) industrial output, increas- 
ing after a period of depression, and then 
(2) a fair balance between agricultural 
prices and other prices, and (3) a reason- 


_ ably profitable export trade. and with 


those, (4) an available supply of cheap 
credit. ; 

If we go back twenty-five years we find 
in 1900 we had those four factors in com- 
bination. We went ahead into the great 
prosperity of 1901 and 1902 and 1903, and 
it ran so far and fast that it finally blew 
itself off in the so-called “rich man’s 
panic,” which came in the last end of 
1903. But we didn’t stay in that panic 
‘and depression very long. We got to the 
bottom and then started off once more in 
this country in that remarkable series of 
years commonly referred to by economists 
as the “Roosevelt prosperity”’—1905 and 
1906 and 1907—and finally got up so high, 
with business running so far, that that 
again blew itself off in the great and dis- 
astrous panic at the close of 1907. And 
after that we had a recovery, but we 
didn’t have this kind of combination in 
1909 or 1910, or 1911, or 1912, or 1913, 
and 1914, a half a dozem years in there. 
Then once more in 1915, after the great 
war had broken out overseas, we had that 
combination again. Of course, we had 
increasing industrial output there because 
there came from overseas that almost in- 
satiable demand for industrial products, 
and all of our factories that had beet. 
closed down in the depression of 1914 
started up once more. 

We had good prices for agricultural 
products because they were artificially 
stimulated prices. We had for months 
and months extremely easy credit condi- 
tions because the British economists, with 
a degree of insight and acumen that per- 
haps has never before or since been 
equalled, began piling their gold flow into 
this country whenever our bank reserves 
got low, and so they kept our interest 
rates low, and that enabled them to buy 
their goods from us at low prices, and we 
didn’t know what was happening to us 
over here. And we went on into that 
wonderful period of prosperity that you 
all remember. Artificial, of course, it is 
true, because of the war, but with these 
four fundamental factors of increasing 
industrial output, good agricultural prices, 
active export trade, easy and ample 
credit, all co-operating and carrying us 
through in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

And we had that wonderful wave of 


prosperity which never had been before, 
then a slight dip down after the war, then 
on once more into the postwar flareup of 
prosperity, then we were through. We 
a down into the great depression of 

AP 

Industry ran so slowly in that depres- 
sion that great shortages developed, short- 
ages of building, shortages of railroad 
equipment, of stocks on the shelves of 
thousands of stores throughout the coun- 
try, we didn’t know it, but shortages of 
automobiles, And those shortages had 
to be made up, and so-we had a recovery 
of business that carried things up well 
into 1922 and 1923. But we didn’t have 
an equitable balance between farm prices 
and other prices. We didn’t have easy 
money. We didn’t’ have iuese tour fac- 
tors in combination. And so we had a 
short-lived prosperity. We turned down 
again and had dull business. even der -es- 
sion in the latter part of 1923 and most 
of 1924. In the middle of 1924, about 
July or August, the tide turned and we 
entered upon this business cyclie. 


HE one thing that you can be sure 
about in connection with business 
is that whatever it is doing it won’t stay 
there very long. It is going to change, 
It never gets to a level and runs along 
for a very protracted period on that level. 
It is always going through these eternal 
shifts that I have mentioned. from de- 
pression to recovery, to prosperity, to 
decline, down to depression. 

A few months ago when we were get- 
ting ready here in Cleveland to open the 
schools for the new year, they were giv- 
ing examinations over here at school 
headquarters to children who had come 
from other cities and were trying to find 
out in what grades they would be this 
coming year. One of the boys got an ex- 
amination on two successive days in 
grammar and then in geography. And in 
the examination in geography one of the 
questions was: “Name the zones.” 

He wrote: “There are two zones. mas- 
culine and feminine, The masculine is 
either temperate or intemperate. The 
feminine is either frigid or torrid, 

That is a fine description of business. 
It is always swinging from one extreme 
to the other extreme, and we are in one 
of those swings now,’ We turned the 
corner—it wasn’t a very low corner—but 
we turned it in the middle of 1924, And 
once more we have co-operating those 
four factors—increasing industrial out- 
nut after a period of low activity, far 
better prices for farm products than there 
had been for several years previously, 
very much improved export trade, as the 
nations overseas are beginning to get on 
their feet once more. are calling on us for 
raw and partially fabricated materials, 
and lastly, a great supply of ample credit 
available on easy terms 

So business has been getting a little 
better, a little better, a little better, right 
along. And now we are up a little above 
the normal line of low ranges of pros- 
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perity for general business. And each 
month as I look over the reports of the 
statistical series that have come into the 
office I am surprised at the number of 
new records that we have made. new high 
records for all time or new high records 
for those particular months. 

We have made in the last month or two 
new high records for all time in America 
in the output of passenger cars, the pro- 
duction of trucks, in car loadings on the 


railroads, in building, in the sales of life 


insurance, in the production of gasoline, 
in the manufacture of tires, in the output 
of silk goods, the production of lumber 
and cement and cigarettes. And new 
high prices for all of our history on the 
stock market; greater chain store sales 
than there have ever been before and 
greater volume of mail order sales. 

And for certain months we have made 
new high records in the output of pig iron 
and steel and cotton goods, and the vol- 
ume of bank debts and the volume of 
bank clearings. 

That is a long list, and while it is not 
true that general business, taken all in 
all, is up to record breaking proportions, 
it is true that here and there in the busi- 
ness structure, first one thing, one ele- 
ment, and then another, and then another, 
pushes through and is making new high 
records, And so we can say that we are 
in a period of business that is in a new 
business cycle; that that cycle is well on 
its way up, and that the most important 
single factor about this new business 
cycle is that it has behind it and in it the 
four fundamental factors that in our past 
history have always carried business on 
to periods of sustained prosperity. So 
it is rather a cheerful outlook that we 
have before us as we look ahead. 

When I say “sustained prosperity” I 
don’t mean, and I know that you don’t 
think that I mean, the kind of artificial 
prosperity that we had between 1915 and 
1920, the war- and the postwar prosperity 
that ultimately became a very unhealthy 
prosperity, unparalleled in length with- 
out previous example in degree. I don’t 
mean that. I mean a kind of business 
cycle that, as compared with other cycles, 
carries us along to what we may fairly 
term a period of sustained prosperity. 


WO aspects of this business cycle are 
of special interest to you, gentlemen, 
One, of course, is the phenomenal output 
of automobiles, because many of your 
products are prominently used in that 
line, I think that the output of automo- 
biles, which has been in excess of almost 
any competent prophecies that were made 
a year ago, is the product of a number 
of different influences; generally, high 
wage levels and good employment 
throughout the country, a recovery in the 
agricultural districts where the machines 
were pretty well worn out and they 
reeded new ones, a new kind of machine 
that made all of us dissatisfied with the 
machines that we did have, a closed car 
with a vibrationless engine, with balloon 
tires and four-wheel brakes. 

The fundamental necessity of the auto- 
mobile industry is to periodically diffuse 
throughout the population an intelligent 
dissatisfaction with the cars they have 
now and a desire for the new models. 
This year they succeeded wonderfully 
well in doing it just at the strategic time 
when business was more prosperous than 
it had been before and when banks had so 
much money that they were willing to 
lend on easy terms the funds necessary 
to float and start going a thousand new 
finance companies that made it possible 
for purchasers to acquire their cars with- 
out paying the money down for them; 
what is euphonistically called by the 
hudget plan. And that combination has 
carried the automobile manufacturers on 
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into a wave of prosperity this year that 
is utterly beyond anything they have ever 
had before, 

They tell you there isn’t any such 
thing as the saturation point, Well, down 
in New York they are asking the ques- 
tion: “Why is it that Peggy Joyce hasn’t 
had an affair with Santa Claus?” And 
the answer to that question is “Because 
there ain’t any Santa Claus.” .That is 
the way the automobile people feel about 
the situation with regard to saturation. 
They, say “There ain’t any such thing.” 
There always has been such a thing in 
other comparable industries. 

There was the bicycle industry. There 
was in the piano industry, in the harvest- 
ing machine industry (the first types of 
harvesting machines), and in the music 
machine industry (the phonograph) —all 
of those have had their saturation points. 
There was in this country in the con- 
struction of new railroads. The railroads 
began to be built about 1830, and there 
was hardly a hesitation in the line of 
increased railroad mileage right up to 
1893, and for no particular reason that 
anybody can put his finger on that line 
which had slanted right up vigorously 
and steadily for about seventy years, 
turned sideways in 1893, and had reached 
the saturation point, There was no warn- 
ing. 

Some day is coming in the automobile 
industry. The saturation point doesn’t 
mean that we won’t have any more auto- 
mobiles built. It means that kind of a 
period in which the output of automobiles 
is taken up by the replacement of old 
machines, taking care vor the increasing 
need of a growing population and satis- 
fying the export trade. Some time we 
will come to that. That will be a good 
time not to have too many long credits 
out in the wrong places. 

The other great factor of interest to 
you, gentlemen, 
Partly the same factors are responsible 
for that boom. For four years in this 
country we have been going through the 
greatest building boom that any country 
in any part of history has ever experi- 
enced, A tremendous shortage accumu- 
lated during the war period, and then it 
kept on accumulating during the post- 
war years when it was too expensive to 
build, and so we came into this present 
and recent period with a country-wide 
shortage of buildings of every sort. And 
for four years we have been going through 
an enormous building boom, stimulated 
at this latter end by easy credit, ample 
amounts, 

The rents have been climbing until re- 
cently all over this country, but the in- 
teresting thing to know about the rent 
line is that it has got up to the top and 
is beginning to edge down, 

And while this boom will run no longer 
than it economically should, the signal 
for the termination is being sounded. 
These booms always run longer than any 
should. Of course, we have this one in 
extreme form in Florida. We have it 
in a considerably important form up and 
down the Atlantic Coast. We have it 
more or less in the outlying sections of 
every great city in America. And in 
many of those places we are beginning 
already to overbuild. Nevertheless, build- 
ing is certainly going to continue in 
great volume during the rest of 1925 and 
in enormous volume in the early portion 
of 1926. Beyond that, probably some time 
in there, a turning point will probably 
come, 

I wish I could tell you definitely about 
at least one other phase of this business 
situation, and that is the stock market. 
When are prices going to reach their top 
and turn down? It has been an extraor- 
dinary stock market. It has run now 
for two years with unprecedented volume, 


is the building boom., 
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with prices getting higher and higher 
and higher, and breaking first one 
record and then another, until now the 
aren’t any old records to break. They 
are all gone. . 

If anybody asked what was the prin. 
cipal ailment in the stock market I should 
say that it was auto-intoxication. Lf 
stock market has just gone crazy over 
the motor shares. And yet it isn’t 
through yet, I am sure of that. 

HE stock market will come to | 

top and turn down for any one 6 
three reasons, The normal reason is be 
cause the’ _money supply tightens up, ai 
then stock prices can’t keep on risi 
That has been the cause of the down tu 
of a great many stock markets in t 
past, Another one is that when sto¢ 
get very high there is always behi 
them as part of the actuating influence 
the hope of purchasers that business ig 
going to be very good and that prof 
will justify these new high prices. 
that when prices get very high and 
of a sudden for some reason peo 
think there isn’t going to be good bu 
ness, then they turn down. That is | 
common. 

And the third is less common still, ut 
it is one which is probably going to ta 2 
place this time. ‘There comes a time, 
you know, when real estate, like that in 
Florida, or commodity values in a time 
of speculation, or stock market values z 
a time like this, get out of touch w 
reality, and then nobody buys stocks 
cause he wants to keep them for inva 
ment, buys them because he expects to 
sell them next week to somebody else for 
more money. He buys because he thinks 
in three days more he can sell them an 
make a profit, and by and by everyb 
is buying in the hope that a few days 
hence or a week hence he will be able te 
make a nice margin of profit. 

That is what happened in Florida. That 
is what is happening in New York it 
Wall Street. 

Then some day somebody gets a horri¢ 
thought, “Suppose I shouldn’t be able t 
sell it at a profit? I have some profil 
now; I guess I will sell quick.” He sell: 
quick. The way they did at 11 o’clock 
last Saturday morning. Everybody els 
then tries to sell quick, too. When tha 
happens on a grand scale the market i 
through. 

That is probably going to happen on : 
grand scale in this market some tim 
ahead, I don’t think right ahead, parth 
because money rates are so easy, genera 
business is so hopeful, but it is going t 
happen. I think it will happen befor 
the end of this year, anyway; I shouldn’ 
advise any of you who have good profit 
to think that they are going to keep 01 
increasing indefinitely, 

HAT about general business? Hot 
long will it last and be good? M 
impression—and this, gentlemen, is onl 
an impression, no one knows—is tha 
barring some unusual contingency, sue 
as very exceptional weather, the outbrea. 
of a new war abroad, or something 0 
that sort, that we can’t foresee and d 
not expect, business in general will kee 
on increasing until it reaches a hig 
point some time about the end of th 
summer of 1926. If that turns out to PD 
a good prophecy it will be true that whe 
it happens you won’t know that it ha 
happened? It is one of those things the 
you know later on when looking bacl 
because this business cycle isn’t goin 
to go off into any panic or sudden di 
pression, but my impression is that whe 
we get there we will still have good bus 
ness for quite a long time to come, pu 
that the statistical top of it is likely | 
be reached about the latter part of 
coming year. 
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F. J. Helmers D. M. 
8 West Michigan Street 
Telephone Melrose 314 


Offices 
R. L. Fletcher D. M. 
113 Lincoln Street 
Telephone Liberty 9661 PITTSBURGH 
Warehouse Ofices 


157 Kneeland Street G. G. Kendrick D. M. TO 


COLUMBUS 
Offices 
T.R. Hickey D. M. 
1331 South 7th Street 
Telephone Main 2143 


Warehouse 
3z E. Swan Street 
Telephone Main 2143 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Office and Warehouse 
J. Kelley, Ass’t Mer. 
800-812 So. Adams St. 
Telephone 4-1850 


CHICAGO 


Offices and Warehouse 
323 W. Polk Street 


Telephone State 3878 *- 


ST. LOUIS 


Offices and Warehouse 
R. E. Peterson D. M. 
1104 N. Levee Street 

Telephone Main 5475 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Offices and Warehouse 
900 North 4th Street 
Telephone Geneva 6375 


LOS ANGELES 
Offices 
C. E. McShane D. M. 
888 West Knoll Drive 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Warehouse 
731 Terminal Street 
Los Angeles 
Telephone Met. 0075 


Telephone Liberty 0941 


DETROIT 


Offices 
C. Mastin D. M. 
535 Michigan Avenue 
Telephone Cadillac 5875 


Warehouse 
5620 Federal Avenue 
Telephone Lafayette 5446-7 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Offices 
J. L. Parsons D. M. 
215 Security Building 
Telephone Broadway 3715 
8-12 Front Street 
Telephone Broadway 1057 


337 First Avenue 
Telephone Court 1817 
Warehouse 
Terminal Way 
Telephone Hemlock 428 


KANSAS CITY 


Offices and Warehouse 
228-34 W. 4th Street 
Telephone Main 0228 


DES .MOINES 


Offices 
R. E. Peterson D. M. 
400 Kraft Building 
Telephone Market 4945 
Warehouse 
Ninth and Mulberry Streets 
Telephone Walnut 470 


Offices and Warehouse 
201 Cherry Street 
Telephone Main 917 


BALTIMORE ~ 
Offices 
A. 1. Wright D. M. 
505 Phoenix Building 
Telephone Plaza 2836 


MILWAUKEE 
Offices 

' R. C. Hubbard, D.M. 

290 Third Street 
Telephone Grand 1361 

Warehouse 

322 Third Street 

Telephone Grand 7675 
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Wall Paper and Its Development 


The Second in a Series of Articles Dealing With Interior Decoration Shows That the 


Improvement in Building Construction Led Decorators to Ornamental Ma- 


S was stated in last month’s issue 

of The Painters Magazine these talks 
on interior decoration ,were — recently 
broadcast from Station CFCA, Toronto, 
Canada, by the author, who is the adver- 
tising manager of Staunton’s Limited, 
manufacturers of wallpaper. Another in 
the series will be published in the De- 
cember issue. 


T was the improvement in the 
method of finishing the interior 
walls of houses by means of plas- 

rering—and to this may be added im- 
proved methods of building-construc- 
tion and artificial heating—that led 
decorators to seek a material for the 
purpose of ornamenting these smooth, 
dry surfaces, that would be more san- 
itary, more adaptable and less costly 
than the hand-woven tapestries that 
had for centuries been used in the 
homes of the wealthy. 

In former days the walls of the 
rooms were often dripping with mois- 
ture, so these costly fabrics were hung 
from poles placed a foot or two from 
the walls, thus considerably curtailing 
the size of the room and leaving an 
excellent hiding place for spies jor 
demon chaperones. In his play of 
Henry the Sixth, the immortal bard 
speaks of the slaying of such an in- 
terloper. By means of a sword-thrust 
through the arras it was unfortunately 
only a spy and not a crabit duenna, the 
name by which these hangings were 
often called, from the city in Northern 
France of that name where they were 
largely manufactured. The most ob- 
vious material, therefore, to use for 
the embellishment of these smooth 
walls was wallpaper for here was a 
commodity that could be attached 
firmly to them without crease or fold, 
so that “as close as the wallpaper on 
the wall” became a common saying, 
as it is even unto this day. 

Away back in Gothic times designs 
painted on paper had been used to 
brighten up the castle halls, but these 
were hung as banners and were not 
attached to thé walls. In 1586, in 
Paris, the paper painters’ corporation 
was founded under the name of the 
“Corporation of Domino Makers, Tap- 
estry Makers and Picture Makers.” 
The term tapestry cannot refer to 
woven material, as the tapestry makers 
were already organized under another 
name. It evidently indicates the range 


terials for Smooth Surfaces 


By Osbourne E. Daltry 


of patterns the paper painters had 
come to use. 

The domino makers had originally 
been engaged in the business of copy- 
ing the marble papers that had been 
imported into Europe from Persia, 
and which had become very popular 
for facing book covers and lining 
chests. From making small sheets 
these manufacturers went on to the 
painting of large sheets of the same 
design for wall decoration. In none 
of the early wallpapers, however, was 
there any attempt at continuous re- 
peat. Each sheet was painted sep- 
arately and formed a separate panel, 
not connecting in any way with 
the next sheet when they were placed 
side by side on the wall. 


PNG early form of wall- 
paper was known as flock paper 
or “tontisse’ as the French called it. 
It is a paper in which the design is 
printed with some kind of glue and 
then heavily sprinkled with finely chop- 


ped bits of silk or wool so that the 


material adheres to the pattern. 
When the glue is dry the extra mate- 
rial is shaken or brushed off and the 
pattern stands out well defined by a 
kind of nap against the plain back- 
ground, giving quite a rich effect. 
These flock papers apparently origi- 
nated in England and date from about 
the year 1425. These various decora- 
tions, however, were primitive and 
were not extensively employed. 
About the middle of the seventeenth 
century a new influence came into 
wallpaper decoration. Travelers, mer- 
chants and missionaries went to the 
orient in increasing numbers, and at- 
tracted by the new kinds of art they 
discovered there, brought back quan- 
tities of porcelains, glass-paintings, 
and other decorations. Among the 
things they brought were sheets of 
paper, roughly about fifteen by twenty 
inches in. size, painted with gay de- 
signs and made up into sets for walls 
of rooms. At first these were re- 
garded only as curios and were seldom 
if ever used as wallpaper, but as more 
and more of them came to Europe they 
began to be very popular, until by 
the end of the century they were one 
of the most fashionable of decorations. 


These papers were painted by artist 
craftsmen of which there was a very 
large number in China at the time. 
The patterns were of three kinds: 
landscape, bird and flower, and scenes 
of domestic life. The wallpaper 
painters took decorative landscapes 
piling conventionalized peak on peak 
in strong pure greens, broken by 
dashes of black ink indicating trees, 
and quieter luminous stretches of 
water. Sometimes they introduced gay 
little gold and red pavilions and tiny 
figures of richly robed mandarins and 
their ladies. The result was altogether 
charming, a rich and characterful dec- 
oration that took Europe by storm. 

The bird and flower design was just 
as popular as the landscapes with 
these Chinese craftsmen. Certain 
flowers were especially dear to them. 
The lotus and the peony were painted 
over and over again, and the camelia 
and the cherry blossom were delicately 
portrayed. The birds in which they 
were interested seem numberless, the 
king fisher, the rooster, the heron, the 
partridge and many brilliantly plumed 
small birds. In some cases the wall- 
paper painters copied porcelain de- 
signs, or perhaps porcelain designers 
copied wallpapers; but probably the 
similarity js due to the fact that both 
were working in the same established 
style. It was recently brought to my 
attention that Canadian  representa- 
tives of English manufacturers of 
china and porcelain had procured 
from one of our customers samples of 
wallpapers and borders made by a 
Toronto factory so as to obtain there- 
from ideas for the decoration of their 
wares. They were possibly following 
in the footsteps of these early Chinese 
commercial artists, and doubtless the 
products of their factories will lose 
nothing in beauty or value from the 
adoption of the modern decorative 
motifs that these wallpapers can so 
copiously supply. 

The scenes of domestic life were of 
more recent origin. The earlier ex- 
amples of these are all done with great 
realistic fidelity, and paintings of ban- 
quets, festivals, picnics and even more 
usual occurrences of daily life have 
come down to us. Later the figures 
became abnormally slender, the heads 
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too small, the hands and feet absurdly 
tiny, the shoulders narrow and round. 
The human figure, in short, becomes 
conventionalized. 

These Chinese papers fitted in ex- 
cellently with the decorative needs of 
the houses of Europe in the late seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries. 
They fitted well, too, into the smaller, 
more informal family homes whose 
decorative needs were rapidly coming 
to the fore. They gave them individ- 
uality, variety and intimacy that the 
home had never before possessed. A 
powerful merchant class had now 
arisen in Europe who did not want 
vast castles and palaces to live in, but 
did want beautiful and liveable homes, 
and so wallpaper became firmly estab- 
lished as a central factor in room de- 
sign, just as it is today. 

These Chinese papers were by no 
means inexpensive and as the vogue 
for them increased the prices rose. In 
1694 a set of six sheets appears in 
the inventory of a certain Marshall 
Hamiere of Paris valued at fifteen 
livre or approximately three dollars. 
When one considers that the value of 
money was then very much greater 
than it is today, the price is much 
higher than would at first appear. 

There is to be seen in the Pierpont 
Morgan wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City, a perfect 
example of one of these Chinese dec- 
orations, depicting domestic life. It 
was purchased by the late Mr. Morgan 
from an English home in Stafford- 
shire where it had hung on the walls 
of a room for two hundred years. 
The occupants may have grown tired 
of it and probably thought it was 
about time for a change of environ- 
ment, for the one sure way to keep 
the home fresh and attractive and to 
make it appreciated both by occupants 
and guests is to change the wallpaper, 
and to do this long before the existing 
decoration shows signs of deteriora- 
tion. As this Chinese wallpaper was 
hung on a canvas frame and not at- 
tached directly to the wall, it was pos- 
sible to remove it and bring it intact 
to this continent, and it now adorns 
the walls of a room that is appropri- 
ately representative of the Queen Anne 
period. The original colors retain, 
after two centuries of exposure, all 
their pristine depth and brilliancy, and, 
but for a few water stains, the paper 
is just as perfect and beautiful as when 
first hung. 


W 7 ALLPAPER with a continu- 

ously matching and repeating 
pattern was first made in Paris in 
1688 by Jean Papillon. His success 
was prompt and his imitators legion, 
for this manufacturer was the real 
originator of wallpaper as we know it 
today. In the making of these papers 
the outline of the pattern was printed 
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by means of flat rocks of pear-wood 
some three feet in length on which 
the outline was carved in relief, and 
within this the pattern was painted in 
by hand. 

In spite of the success of Papillon’s 
papers, they could not displace the 
wallpapers of English manufacture in 
public favor. In these an improve- 
ment on the French method allowed 
all the various colors to be printed by 
means of hand blocks, the background 
being first put in with a brush. All 
sorts of subjects were introduced in 
these English wallpapers and a promi- 
nent manufacturer by the name of 
John Baptist Jackson in about 1750 
offered an all-inclusive number of 
designs as follows: “The Apollo of 
Belvidere Palace, the Medicean Venus 
and other antique statues, landscapes 
after Salvatore Rose and Claud Lor- 
raine, views of Venice by Canaletti, 
copies of all the best painters of the 
Italian, French and Flemish schools, 
in short, every Bird that flies, every 
Figure that moves upon the Surface 
of the Earth from Insect to Human, 
and every Vegetable that springs from 
the ground, whatever is of Art or Na- 
ture, may be used for fitting up and 
furnishing of rooms.” I think you 
will agree with me that Friend Jack- 
son intended to cover quite a lot of 
territory. These wallpapers, Jet me 
add, were used entirely as panels. 


France soon commenced to copy the 
English method of manufacture and 
irresponsible interpretations of Chin- 
ese decorations, known as “Chinoiser- 
ies” became very popular. These 
papers were favored by Madame de 
Pompadour possibly because she was 
a patron of the French East Indian 
Company, which traded with China, 
and Leing a shrewd and active poli- 
tician, she saw a chance to further 
its interests. Sometime about the 
year 1775 was established the famous 
factory of Reveillon and this grew 
rapidly and became the largest in 
France. It was so successful that in 


1784 the title of “Royal Manufacturer” 


was conferred on it. The papers made 
by this factory were very exquisite but 
unfortunately the cost of production 
was so great that while they sold at 
a high price there was little profit left 
for the manufacturer. When, how- 
ever, Reveillon at an ill-chosen mo- 
ment attempted to reduce his overbead 
by cutting wages, a riot resulted. The 
revolutionary spirit was rarpant and 
workers were in an ugly mood, so in 
a moment his three hundred employ- 
ees became a mob shouting fer ven- 
geance and destruction. That day the 
mob was dispersed but the next day it 
returned with undiminished fury The 
factory was destroyed together with 
its contents and Reveillon abandoned 
the enterprise and fled to England. It 
is said to have been the first clash be- 
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tween the people and the ruling 
powers in France which preceded the 
revolution. This incident, too, again 
gives wallpaper a political significance 
in addition to its many other impor- 
tant phases. 

In the year 1830 cylinders for print- 
ing were substituted for the flat blocks, 
an idea adopted from cotton and linen 
printing. At first one color only could 
be printed, then improvement in the 
machinery made it possible to print 
four colors. Today the huge rotary 
machines; print as many as twelve 
colors during one operation. 

Wallpaper was first manufactured 
on this continent in the year 1765 in 
New York and the demand for this 
commodity increased rapidly. It is 
recorded that Thomas Hancock, of 
some political fame in his own coun- 


try, ordered one for his house with — 


a “Great Variety of Different Sorts 
of Birds, Peacocks, Macoys and 
Squirrels, Monkeys, Fruit, Flowers, 
etc.” Not contented with this he re- 
quested his designer to add “more 
birds flying here and there,” and en- 
viously complained that his friend Mr. 
Walton had an even greater variety 
of animals than this on his paper. 
Surely he could better have leased an 
entire menagerie for his special amuse- 
ment. ; 

The first wallpaper to be manu- 
factured in Canada was made by Mr. 
M. Staunton Senior, who came to 
Canada about the middle of the last 
century from Belfast via Philadelphia. 
Around 1850 his first factory. a mod- 
est one, was established on the present 
Esplanade. The papers were at first 
all printed by hand blocks and the line 
was necessarily limited. Instead of 
the heavy trunks of samples carried 
by a small army of salesmen all around 
the world that the establishment that 
he founded requires today to dispose 
of its output, it is said that the prop- 
rietor of Canada’s first wallpaper fac- 


tory himself sold its entire output, and - 


carried his samples in the lining of 
his man-sized beaver hat, the fashion- 
able head-gear of those good old days. 

About 1870 the first cylinder press 
to enter Canada was added to the 
equipment of the factory. It printed 
six colors in one operation and ex- 
tensviely increased the number of rolls 
of paper that could be printed in a 
given time. 

Since that time the business of 
making wallpaper in Canada has ad- 
vanced rapidly. The policy of Can- 
adian manufacturers has been to be 
numbered amongst the first to adopt 
new methods of manufacture and to 
install the latest types of machinery 
for the improvement of their products, 
so that today these Canadian-made 
wallpapers are well and _ favorably 
known in every country where wall- 

Continued on page 75 
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‘Pittsburgh 


CONTRACTING PAINTER AND DECORATOR | 


IN ALL 1TS BRANCHES 


‘ 


« GILBERT AVENUE. 


Nw HAVEN: CONN Feb. evts 


Mr. Philip G, King, 

Local Agent, 

pittsburgh Plate Glass Co-;, 
New Haven, Conn. 


- Dear Sir: 


: In reply to your recent veques? for my experience 
with Snolite, would say that i have used this Product for 4 
number of years ana find it highly ‘satisfactory: 


> ine material is all that you claim it to ye. ty. 
hides more than any other pigment that 1 have used, spreads 


searther and gives & better looking job. 


» - I also find it is much easier for my workmen to 
prepare the material for application: — 
Wherever 1 have yvsed Snolite t have received noth- 
ing but satisfactory comment, and I am pleased to recommend 


4% to whoever you wish to refer to me- 


yours very truly, 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO 


Paint and V. j 
arnish Factories 
Peceeeet as ate P Nate senkoe Milwaukee, Wi 
,Wis., Newark, N.J., Por 
INS. tland, Ore. 
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Keep a Copy Handy 


HERE’S a lot of real painting information printed in this number of 
our private trade journal. You'll find answers to a good many 
problems that cost you time and money in the past. 


Fill out and mail this coupon (a penny post-card. will do) and we will 
send you promptly a copy of the ‘‘Paint Problems” issue, and enter your 
name for a free subscription to The Carter Times. 


Editor, The Carter Times 
12042 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, Iil. 


Send me a copy of the “‘Paint Problems”’ issue of The Carter Times, and enter my name for a 
free subscription. ; i 


Street and Number: . ec. chiceeo cee es Be tino OE ee eT ee I at ier ea a 


Town and State. «ced cc sisew oe cadens Ret Seed oul lcs Cee eee ee ae Tae aca ctr a eos 


Busime ere o'scsiccce ois.e sic cabins asso 8,0cd dsavesdihe arpres ciS Um svcterb abe o'aaatae om fis HOR EON eck cle eRe a ay BENE ele Crete ete 
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-~How to Use Lacquer Finish 


Suggestions for the Painter in Spraying Different Colors of Pyroxylin, Without Dis- 


coloring the Previous Coat, or Coats, That May Have Been Applied—Grease 


NTIL the pyroxylin enamel 
U finish, or, as it is perhaps more 

correctly termed, the nitro-cel- 
lulose finish, reaches a state of de- 
velopment, as applied to railway equip- 
ment service, from which it can be 
dedicated to general usage on the out- 
side surfaces of passenger equipment 
cars, the master car painter must of 
course continue to practice such meth- 
ods as promise results in largest mea- 
sure of satisfaction. Opinions differ 
as to the efficiency and permanence of 
such methods, as they have always 
differed since King Tut smeared the 
wheels of the chariot a beneficent red. 
This fact need. not, however, deter 
shop supervisors from declaring in 
favor of some one of these methods, 
since many more than one has been 
proved good. 

At the present time in motor bus 
painting and finishing there is being 
used what is known as a long oil 
enamel which appears to be rendering 
a service to compel serious attention 
in the omnibus trade. In a paper read 
some months ago before the Detroit 
meeting of the Automobile Body 
Builders Association, by C. L. Long, 
the nature and composition of the long 
oil enamel designed for bus finishing 
were defined in the following terms: 
“Now there is another type of enamel 
which is manufactured, not from 
blacks or from gun and oil, but from 
oil alone or almost without any gum, 
and a great many cases with no gum 
whatsoever ; but the gloss and the full- 
ness you get from the cooking in of 
the gum is gotten by a long process of 
aging and blending of these oils, 
sometimes covering a period of greater 
than six months, and then when these 
oils are finished you have the pure oil 
which contains nothing else but oil 
and your pigment ground into them, 
and the greatest elasticity of film it is 
possible to give is produced.” 

It may be interesting to trace the 
definition which Mr. Long gives in a 
paragraph preceding the above allu- 
sion to the long oil enamel, to another 
type of enamel with which railway 
equipment painters are more familiar. 
It is this: “Another type of enamel is 
manufactured by first cooking certain 
kinds and combinations of gums into 


a Great Enemy of Enamels 


By M. C. Hillick 


other types of oil at high heat, and 
then these varnishes are in turn taken 
to the mills and pigment ground into 
them, giving enamels of various 
colors.” 


Keep Grease Away | 


r¢§ REASE is an enemy 

of lacquer andcon- 
tact between the two is cer- 
tain to result disastrously 
for the pyroxylin enamel 
finish,”” warns Mr. Hillick. 
“It is very difficult, if not 
quite impossible, to get all 
particles of. grease cleaned 
from the surface after the 
grease has been generally 
smeared over it. It requires 
the application of gasoline, 
turpentine, or some equiva- 
lent detergent, and pains- 
taking work to thoroughly 
cleanse the surface, and 
even then, with all points of 
the job carefully perform- 
ed, filtering of the mussy 
material will survive to the 
extent of sometimes spoil- 
ing the finish outright in 
spots where the grease ex- 
StS. 


a 

To complete this understanding of 
enamels we may add that the fender 
enamels, or black baking japans, as 
they are variously called, are a result 
of cooking into the oil certain kinds 
of pitches, at high heat. Usually these 
enamels are dyed, sprayed—some of 
them brush coated, too—and then 
baked at varying high degrees of heat. 


lies railway passenger equipment 
painting of recent years the first 
described enamels have found a sub- 


stantial favor with master car painters 
and their superior officers. In some 
cases it has been and still is the prac- 
tice to apply over the enamel what is 
denominated a long oil varnish; that 
1s, one specially prepared to harmonize 
and co-operate with the long oil enam- 
el underneath. By the term long oil 
varnish we understand a varnish con- 
taining a greatly predominating per- 
centage of linseed and other oils in 
proportion to the gum content. 

This latter method of using long oil 
enamels is today in leading favor with 
all master car painters who in any way 
are engaged in employing long oil 
enamels for finishing the outside of 
passenger equipment cars. And this 
acceptance is based upon the fact 
that the enamel given a varnish finish 
for the protection of the letters and 
numerals applied to the car, and for 
the enamel also, is found to be clean- 
able at terminals and elsewhere at no 
loss of body and substance through 
the erosive and abrasive effects of the 
cleaning process. Devoid of the coat 
of elastic finishing varnish, general 
railway paint shop experience is agreed, 
for the most part, that the cleaning 
process is not the success it should be 
if we are to consider the original ap- 
pearance of the color effect of the 
enamel in connection with the dur- 
ability of the finish. This is particu- 
larly true where the Pullman car body 
color is being used as the standard, 
since it is known that this color is 
markedly susceptible to erosive and 
abrasive efforts which act directly upon 
the color particles and the color and 
oil film structure. It is scarcely less 
true of some other colors now em- 
ployed for outside car body effects by 
American railroads, such as, for ex- 
ample, Tuscan red and the red lakes 
witnessed on certain mid-West rail- 
ways. 

The pencil, varnishing of the letters 
and numerals, and any other decora- 
tive effects which may be employed on 
the outside surface of the car, which 
must be performed to insure protec- 
tion for such work, is never satisfac- 
tory, because, in the first place, it is 
inadequate for the purpose, and suffers 
primarily from service impositions and 
eventually from cleaning processes. 
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To be sure, lettering and decorative 
enamels are now available, but. these 
are in common with the field surface 
enamels victims of the cleaning proc- 
esses. Where the car body color is 
used as a flat drying medium and then 
varnished over the question of the 
number of coats of finishing varnish 
to be employed to extend to the color, 
and to the finish as a whole, the max- 
imum period of presentable service 1S 
an uppermost one, as it has been for 
many years. The two coat system 1S 
practiced by numerous railways for 
their ordinary passenger equipment 
cars, with the use of three coats for 
dining, cafe, club, business and pri- 
vate cars. 

Still other roads are using a 
straight three coats varnish plan on all 
passenger equipment cars with no dis- 
tinction made as to class. The fact that 
in the darker colors we discover some 
discoloration under this number of 
coats of varnish is not, as a rule, per- 
mitted to interfere with their employ- 
ment. The shaded effect imparted by 
the varnish is not a penalty to which 
is attached serious importance in man- 
agerial offices. It is manifest that 
under the protection of three substan- 
tial coats of elastic finishing varnish 
the under surface, and the color coats, 
have a nourishment and a protection 
sufficient to preserve them to the limit 
sn the face of abusive cleaning prac- 
tices so often:accorded them at ter- 
minals and even in some cases at gen- 
eral repair shops where vigilance is 
not strictly eternal. 


S to the frequency which should 
A mark the shopping of these well 
finished cars there is not, on the whoie, 
much divergence of opinion, although 
the practice of returning them for a 
renewai of varrish, etc., shows no such 
unanimity of respect for the essential 
saicguarding of the finish. 

On one road it is planned to have 
the cars in for re-varnishing treatment 
not less often than fifteen to eighteen 
months, whereas on another road of 
equal particularity as to equipment ap- 
pearances we have a period of wear 
meted out to the finish between shop- 
pings reaching, in some instances, to 
a period of two years to two-and-a- 
half years. The old time vehicle 


painter urged a varnishing for the: 


carriage every twelve months to insure 
the better wear for all the coats, from 
primer to finishing, declaring that all 
must stand or fall together; also, that 
the finish actually consisted of all these 
coats. We are not so sure that, after 
all, the old dictum isn’t the correct 
one. A strain upon the varnish film 
through loss of a portion of it through 
excessive exposure must inevitably 
shock and weaken all the supporting 
coats. as it certainly beyond dis- 
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pute attack the purity and luster of 
the color. 

It is to the point here to mention 
that consistently there can be no hard 
and fast rule by which to act in de- 
ciding for the shopping of any par- 
ticular car for repainting and re- 
varnishing. A set order to return all 
cars to the shop for painting repairs 
at the expiration of, say, twelve 
months is rigid beyond justification. 
It would result perhaps in over-var- 
nishing one car and under-varnishing 
another, inasmuch as, due to the ir- 
regularities of service and the exac- 
tions of transportation management, 
the condition of cars out the same 
number of service days varies as the 
brilliancy of one star differs from _an- 
other star in the majestic blue. Here 
is where the good sanity of judgment 
of the car inspector working in co- 
operation with the expert knowledge 
of the master car painter, prevails to 
the advantage of the equipment. It 
is beyond controversy that when the 
finish reveals deterioration to the ex- 
tent of threatening the color purity of 
the pigment, and the stability of all 
the materials comprising the finish, the 
car carrying it. deserves as prompt a 
shopping for paint and varnish re- 
newal as is possible. This rule is more 
pertinent to the situation now than at 
any previous time, for the reason that 
steel car finishing methods have been 
modified to the degree wherein the 
four, five, and six, or eight coat sys- 
tem has a controlling favor. These 
fewer coats of under-surface material 
supply a base for the color and the 
varnish coats more sensitive and more 
ready to perish at the hands of a lax 
paint shop representative. A pro- 
tracted period of wear and tear serves 
to fetch the metal sheets into the open 
and to the mercy of the elements, or 
very near to that, as distinguished from 
the finish protecting it which formerly 
enjoyed a robust depth of well laid 
and fashioned pigment equipped with 
a varnish fortified to fight to the last 
hoot of the owl for its lusous life. 


HE popularity of the four or six 
ce coats system is not to be denied 
nor deplored as an obedient bow to 
modern practice, but it has the disad- 
vantage of being deprived of the ca- 
pacity to protect from exposure the 
under-surface structure possessed by 
the twelve or fifteen coats methods in 
vogue when father was young. It is 
claimed that the thinner foundation 
furnishes less depth of fractures and 
fewer of them when splintering of the 
fabric occurs, but this claim doesn’t 
disavow the presence of fissures in 
the less bulky surface. It simply avers 
that the fractures will be less ugly, 
because the lesser depth than in the 
case of the bulkier body of pigment. 
The thin bodied finish is destined, in 
due course. to show checks. They can 
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differ jin degree but not in kind, and 
any diligent eye may see them. It is 
admitted that the elasticity factor in 
the thin under-surface fabric is less 
difficult to control than if it were in- 
volved in the complex of a dozen or 
fifteen coats, for which reason it is 
fair to expect that with the fewer coats 
method trouble from this source can 
be reduced to the minimum. We have 
no reason to feel sure, however, that 
through the use of the four or more 
coats system up to perhaps eight coats, 
there is to be no more fracturing of 
the finish. When conditions are fa- 
vorable the finish is quite a scertain to 
check and break in its film structure 
when consisting of four coats as when 
it is built of three or four times that 
many. The fissures cannot root so 
deeply but they can root nevertheless. 

The economy of the four or six coats 
system does not altogether lie in fash- 


ioning the surface in a manner to - 


prevent cracking and peeling of the 
coats. The four coats system costs 
less to create and under close inspec- 
tion it looks the part. But we have 
now reached a state of mind of which it 
may be said that “anything will do so 
long as it is cheap,” and in view of the 
fact that minor not major refinements 
today suffice with the average railway 
management, there is no plausible need 
of applying a great number of coats 
of material just to rub them off again. 
A primer coat upon which necessary 
puttying is done, then one coat of 
filler, this to be wet or dry sandpapered 
with waterproof sandpaper, with one 
coat of colored enamel and one coat of 
long oil finishing varnish to round out 
the finish, offers an abbreviated system 
which embraces a good balance of nec- 
essary mediums designed to hold the 
finish intact under the hardest sort of 
service. For a finish comprising a few 
additional refinements it will only be 
necessary to use a couple of extra sur- 
facing coats and apply closer scrutiny 
to the sandpapering. 

Formerly, when it was customary 
to apply two coats of rubbing varnish 
preceding the use of not less than two 
coats of finishing varnish, both coats 
of rubbing to be surfaced down to the 
very ultimate of nice quality with 
water and pulverized pumice stone, it 
was more difficult to keep the finish 


clean than it is at present when the. 


varnish coats are never rubbed, except 
to eliminate exceptional dirt drift, due 
to an accident, etc. This explains why 
it is now easier to furnish a finish 
cleaner in its film display than in ear- 
lier years. The period of the so-called 
piano finish has passed ; a finish tough- 
er of fiber, stronger in its physical 
properties, and invested with more of 
the common faults in appearance has 
displaced it, to the apparent entire sat- 
isfaction of the public and the railwav 
owners. 


i 
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Good Reasons Why You Should Use 


The Finest White Eiranicl in the World 


1. It is the most durable enamel on the market. 


2. It will wear for years on outdoor work, without 
checking or cracking. 


3. It is almost indestructible on indoor work. 
4. It is the whitest enamel made. 

5. It stays the whitest. 

6 


. It works beautifully under the brush, flows like 
a carriage varnish. 


7. It spreads 600 square feet per gallon and covers 
equal to a coat of lead. 


8. It will not sag or curtain. 
9. It will not show laps or brush marks. 


10. It pleases your workmen and gives your cus- 
tomers unbounded satisfaction. 


Send for a sample half case (6 gals.). We will send it f.o.b. all 
points East of Omaha, Nebraska. You may make any test you 
desire, and if you do not agree that ENAMOLIN is the finest 
White Enamel you have ever used, you may return the other 
five cans at our expense and no charge will be made for the 
gallon used in testing. The price is $8.00 per gallon less 25-10% 
or $5.40 net, $32.40 for the half case. West of the Eastern 
boundary of Colorado the price is $8.50 per gallon less 25-10% 
or $5.74 net, $34.43 for the half case. Terms: January Tste270; 
10 days or 60 days net. 


Emil Calman & Co., Inc., 110 William Street - - New York 
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Thank you --- NO; 


I was talking to my son-in-law the 
other night. He’s also a painter—in a 
town about 50 miles west of my place. 


For several years, through various 
channels, I’d heard he was doing 
pretty good—had bought a new car, 
and a house, and so on. But lately the 
news changed. My daughter seemed 
rather upset—and friend son-in-law 
depressed. Seems interest on the mort- 
gage was due—and I was invited to 
help out. 


On inquiry, it turned out business 
had dropped off pretty bad. He’d had 
to cut his force—and so on. 


The day before, one of his best cus- 
tomers had turned him down cold on 
a contract on which he had been the 
lowest bidder—had given it to an- 
other fellow— and when he called this 
man up for an explanation, he had 
declined with a very distinct “Thank 
you - - - NO!” 


Well, it was the same old story — 
for a couple of years my son-in-law 
had been the champion low-bidder 
and skimper—and folks had finally 
found him out. I told him my own 
experience years ago—and advised 
him to sell out—find another location 
and try to be “‘the best painter in 
town’’—not the lowest bidder. 


I’m passing this along—because I 
believe you can’t get rich quick in this 
game on anything except quality. 


Hoe Lanter 
Editor’s Note: 


Pop Larsen has used Murphy 
Varnishes for 37 years — and 
claims a man can’t be “the best 
painter in town’ without them. 
We don’t agree with him on that 
—but we believe they help. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N.J. 
Chicago, III. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


\ Pa. Montreal, Canada 
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Painters Study New Finishes 


Long Oil Enamels Said to Be Rendering Service That is Compelling Serious Attention 


From the Decorators of the Omnibus—Gives a Protection for the Letter- 


N applying the nitro - cellulose 
] finish where two or. more colors 

are employed the painter is not in- 
frequently at a loss to know how to 
proceed to spray the different colored 
lacquers without discoloring the coat, 
or coats, previously applied. This is ac- 
complished by masking the surface first 
coated. As a rule, it is best to start 
at the bottom panel, spraying this all 
around the car, or, if more conventent, 
on one side. After this lower panel 
has been sprayed and the lacquer set 
up hard enough, which it will do in 
course of fifteen or twenty minutes, or 
even in less time at a temperature of 
80 degrees, Fah., the masking may be 
performed as follows: Take single fold 
heavy newspaper print, or double fold 
of the lighter type, in a size large 
enough to cover the desired surface. 
To one edge, to be used as the top 
edge, paste adhesive tape of a width 
of from one to one and a half inches, 
the wide strip to be used for the heav- 
ier paper, the one inch for the lighter 
weight paper. Paste one half the 
width of the adhesive paper onto the 
masking paper and allow the other 
half to project over and above the 
edge of the mask paper. There are 
various makes of adhesive paper com- 
ing in the above, and in wider widths, 
which are used for attaching the mask 
paper to the surface to be sprayed. 

In factories, and in some of the 
larger city shops it is customary to 
use an adhesive paper four or more 
inches wide, pasting one edge of this 
paper fast to the surface to be masked, 
at its upper edge if the lower panel 
has been sprayed first. Ordinarily, 
however, this practice is not to be en- 
couraged for the reason that unless 
the spray gun operator is particularly 
skillful he is likely to have a drivel 
of the color misted across the surface 
first sprayed at a point below the 
width of the mask paper. With the 
lower surface completely masked such 
discoloration is impossible. By start- 
ing with the bottom panel and spray- 
ing this first, the operator simply has 
in due course to just lift the mask 
paper and press the adhesive tape or 
paper attached to it along one edge, 
against the very upper edge of the 
surface to be protected. He then pro- 


ing and Numerals 


By M. C. Hillick 


ceeds to spray the next upper width 
of surface with the second color select- 
ed for the finish. Having this coated, 
and allowing for the lacquer to dry, he 
again lifts the mask to the top edge 


| Old Time Rule 


G6 HE old time vehicle 

painter urged a 
varnishing for the carriage 
every twelve months to in- 
sure the better wear for all 
the coats, from primer to 
finishing, declaring that all 
must stand or fall together; 
also, that the finish actually 
consisted of all these coats,” 
Saves vin. Clillick- ms W clare 
not so sure that, after all, the 
old dictum isn’t the correct 
one. A strain upon the var- 
nish film through loss of a 
portion of it through ex- 
cessive exposure must in- 
evitably shock and weaken 
all the supporting coats, as 
it certainly beyond dispute 
attacks the purity and luster 
of the color.” 


of the secondly applied color and 
firmly presses the paper at the adhes- 
ive edge to its new position, Again 
the third color selected is sprayed and 
in due time, if still another color is to 
be applied, the mask is moved up'to a 
new position and pressed at the ad- 
hesive edge tightly in place. 

Should it for any reason be decided 
to first spray the upper surface or 
panel it will be necessary to run the 
edge of the adhesive tap attached ‘to 
the mask paper along the bottom edge 
of the surface to be protected, and 
then catch the top edge of the mask 


‘in perfect shape. 


paper with pieces of the adhesive tape 
fastened to it at intervals of twelve 
inches, these to be pressed hard 
against the surface in a manner to 
draw the mask paper smooth and taut 
over the protected surface. 


| masking the surface by begin- 
ning at the top panel it will need 
the services of two workmen to. get 
the mask correctly in place, whereas 
by starting at the bottom panel a 
single person can mask the work suc- 
cessfully. In addition to news print 
paper for masking, any light fabric, 
tough tissue, paper will serve the pur- 
pose perfectly. In the event that the 
panels are coated, say, in three colors, 
with the mouldings to be coated black, 
the surface below the lower mouldings 
can be masked to the lower edge of 
the lower moulding and that moulding 
sprayed. Then move the mask just 
over and to the upper edge of the 
moulding and spray the surface be- 
tween the two mouldings, after which, 
in due time, move the mask over this 
space to the lower edge of the upper 
moulding. Next spray the moulding, 
and again in order, bring the mask 
over and to the upper edge of the upper 
moulding, for its protection while the 
surface above is being sprayed. This 
is a somewhat tedious process but it 
is effectual in producing all the colors 
The masking can 
be applied similarly on upright sur- 
face, as about window setting, etc. A 
little practice will suffice to give the 
operator confidence and adeptness in 
handling the mask papers to meet the 
various situations which will come in 
course of finishing miscellaneous sur- 
faces such as are met with in the cus- 
tom paint shop. 

It is the practice of some painters 
in job shops to use the ordinary sur- 
gical adhesive tape which comes in 
different widths. This tape is stout, 
adheres firmly to the surface and comes 
away easily without disfiguring the 
surface, and like the adhesive paper 
can be used many times in succession. 
The practcie as observed in some 
shops of smearing cup grease, or 
vaseline, over the surface to be pro- 
tected from the lacquer spray, and 


then at the upper edge pasting ordi- 
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nary news print paper along for a 
working edge, then wiping the surface 
above with a dash of gasoline to in- 
sure freedom from all greasy traces, is 
not an entirely safe one. 
enemy of lacquer and contact between 
the two is certain to result disastrously 
for the pyroxylin enamel finish. It is 
very difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to get all particles of grease cleaned 
from the surface after the grease has 
been generally smeared over it. It 
requires the application of gasoline, 
turpentine, or some equivalent deter- 
gent, and painstaking work to thor- 
oughly cleanse the surface, and even 
then, with all points of the job care- 
fully performed, filterings of the mus- 
sy material will survive to the extent 
of sometimes spoiling the finish out- 
right in spots where the grease exists. 


NCLOSED car window glass also 

+ require protection from the prox- 
ylin enamel when spraying about the 
frames and adjoining surfaces. Glyc- 
erine thinned slightly with denatured 
alcohol, and coated with a soft brush 
over the glass, is one medium recom- 
mended as protecting the glass fully, 
this medium being easy to remove at 
the termination of the finish. Other 
methods consist of smearing vaseline 
over the glass, but either of these, as 
experience shows, is open to the dis- 
advantage of having the grease or 
glycerine brushed up against the edge 
of the window sash in which place it 
works the same injury to the lacquer 
film that it would if smeared onto the 
flat surface at any location. 

A better practice, it seems to us, 
consists of making a solution of any 
mild oil soap parings dissolved in hot 
water, using enough soap to fetch up 
a thick solution. Into this stir refined 
whiting until the mixture reaches an 
ordinary paint consistency. Apply 
with a camel’s hair brush, coating the 
entire glass smoothly, and in case any 
of the whiting gets against the eage 
of the sash, it should be carefully 
wiped off. As compared to the grease 
or oil smear, the soap-whiting medium 
has the advantage of showing white, 
and therefore easily distinguished. An- 
other advantage of it is that in clean- 
ing it off, the glass is also cleaned; and 
with tissue paper may be brightly pol- 
ished ready for service, thus accom- 
plishing two distinct and essential re- 
sults at a single operation. 

In some shops we find paraffin and 
whiting being mixed and used for 
window glass protection, but as al- 
ready stated, this is a greasy mixture 
and requires especial care in applica- 
tion. It is said that with the use of 
the glycerine-alcohol. medium the lac- 
quer accumulates in a film that at the 
conclusion of the work may be lifted 
in a solid sheet and pulled off its slip- 
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pery base. With the soap solution and 
whiting it can be lifted loose by run- 
ning a wide glazing or ordinary putty 
knife about the rim of the glass first, 
and then scaling the entire surface, fol- 
lowing with the regular process of 
glass cleaning. 

In former issues of THE PAINTERS 
MaGAZINE we have told much con- 
cerning the use of the spray gun 
in applying lacquer coats, but there is 
much new data to learn as the devel- 
opment of the lacquer method goes on. 
There is considerable difference be- 
tween using the spray gun for apply- 
ing lacquer and for spraying ordinary 
paints and varnishes. The lacquer 
spray gun must necessarily atomize at 
the point of the gun, and in going over 
the surface with the lacquer it is nec- 
essary to hold the point of the gtn 
about 8 inches from the surface at all 
points in the travel of the gun up and 
down or across and back. By any cir- 
cular or swinging motion which will 
at the farthest points carry the muzzle 
of the gun a greater distance from the 
surface than when it is passing over 
the center and past. center parts. The 
gun should always be held at right 
angles to the surface and when so held 
the muzzle will always be, or, rather, 
should be, the same distance from the 
surface. In this manner an equal at- 
omization will ensue for all parts and 
the dread orange peel effect will be 
avoided. 

The gun user should also learn to 
use lap strokes of the gun in spraying, 
so that for all parts of the surface an 
equal distribution of material may be 
provided, and “skips” in the finish 
guarded against. Another feature of 
up-to-the-minute lacquer spray work 
consists of so operating the gun that 
at the termination of the stroke, either 
at the top or bottom of the surface, or 
at either end, the feed of material is 
instantly cut off. This is accomplished 
by the operator slipping his finger 
from the trigger of the gun so that 
as the tool is momentarliy idle be- 
tween terminating one stroke and be- 
ginning another no surplus lacquer is 
allowed to pile up to cause a run or 
sag of material, or some other sur- 
face fester. That. is>to say, cas athe 
gun reaches the extreme point of 
travel, and is made to pause for an in- 
stant before resuming its journey, it 
also ceases to eject any flow of lacquer. 
thus providing a clean and perfectly 
uniform depth of lacquer film. Re- 
leasing the gun trigger at the end of 
each stroke is a practice that takes 
experience to acquire to a good work- 
ing degree. 

There are other little niceties which 
will be acquired by the diligent and 
alert spray practitioner. Much that in 
the past has been credited to the bad 
work of the spray gun operator has 
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more recently been avoided through 
discontinuing practices in the under 
surface work which have directly con- 
tributed to defects in the finish. 


HE bright spots in the color lac- 

quer concerning which there has 
been lavish complaint are now de- 
termined to be due to failure in the 
creation of the supporting base to per- 
mit each coat to dry hard and firm. 
Haste makes waste sometimes in lac- 
quer work quite to the same extent 
that it invites disappointment in other 
efforts. When through ill advised 
haste in licking on the successive 
undercoats, some one or more of these 
coats fail to dry completely, at that 
precise point a slough of moisture de- 
velops which, following the application 
of the lacquer coats, manifests itself 
in the form of the white spots. Seal- 
ing the moisture in any operation, or 
succession of operations, into the fab- 
ric below the lacquer coats surely will 
produce the infamous and disappoint- 
ing white spots. Failing to wipe the 
surface before applying either of the 
lacquer coats used is productive of 
these same white spots, just as they 
are produced by smothering the mois- 
ture under some one or more of the 
under-surface coats. The surface 
should properly be wiped carefully 
over with a clean chamois skin prior 
to the spraying of the lacquer. More- 
over, a warm dry air should be pro- 
vided the room in which the spraying 
of the lacquer is performed. 

In many job paint shops the tem- 
perature at night drops a number of. 
degrees with considerable moisture de- 
veloping as a result. Spray work 
should not ensue until the moisture has 
through a rising temperature and good 
ventilation been removed. It is to be 
kept in mind that all the undercoats 
for the pyroxylin enamel have a more 
or less established porosity and when 
conditions are favorable gulp down 
moisture to an enormous extent not. 
infrequently. It requires good drying 
conditions to pick up this moist ef-. 
fect. By letting the temperature in 
the early morning, at least, run up to 
seventy-five or eighty degrees, and 
maintaining it, as a rule, at seventy- 
five, is an effectual corrective of this 
trouble, so far as the lacquer spray 
work is concerned. 

With proper attention given to the 
drying of the under-surface coats, and 
with the enforcement of the rule of 
thorough drying for each individual 
coat, it is possible to avoid the white 
spots and the instability charged. 
against the lacquer finish. Adhesion 
to a moist, or dirty, or greasy, or oily. 
surface cannot be expected of lacquer 
to any greater extent than it could be 
expected of the standard paint and 
varnish finish. Bear that fact in mind. 
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| “T have used your ‘Never Fail Plan’ for a number 
of years with consistently satisfactory results. 
This year (1924) I succeeded in getting more than 
two-thirds of the work from prospects whose names 
I submitted to you. For me this plan has assuredly 
accomplished all that you say for it,” says W. E. Fox, 
painting contractor of Dubuque, Iowa. 


A PLAN 


that brings W. E. Fox 


new painting contracts 
every year 


EAR after year W. E. Fox has called on 

the Never Fail Plan to help him get 
painting contracts. Each year the plan has 
brought in new business. It works ‘‘ with con- 
sistently satisfactory results.” 


Last year the plan helped secure over two- 
thirds of Fox’s contracts. And Fox writes ‘‘a 
considerable portion of it was unusually select 
work.”’ 


The Never Fail Plan helps to turn “‘hard-to- 
persuade”’ prospects into customers, helps to 
eliminate the so-called ‘‘ dull season,”’ and helps 
to keep painters busy all year round. The list 
of painters who have successfully used it con- 
tains names from all parts of the country. 


Let the Never Fail Plan help you get the 
work that you see waiting to be done in your 
community. The success of Fox and many 
other painters can be yours. 


What are the details of the Never Fail Plan? 
How does it work? All you have 'to do to find 
out is take a pencil, fill out the attached coupon 
and mail it to us today. This puts you under 
no obligation. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me details of your Never Fail Plan. Tell 


me how it can help me in getting more painting jobs 
in my locality. 


Streetiand’ Nol ici 60s: 6 «. Pee She aes es olla, refatcacacee tern one aletatere siete 


—------——----~ 


MSIE VFATIGS CALE RUE ee ee tee ee oe Sal cuelaneeta betearaya dere 


———— i 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 

Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. . 

It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 

Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


Sass 
EXCELLING ENDURING ENAMEL 
HIGH GLOSS WHITE 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


FACTORIES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes. and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 
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THE CHIEF SPEAKS 


“HE International Association of 
Master Painters and Decora- 
tors was ably represented at 

recent convention of. the manu- 
uurers of paint and varnish held in 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The regular ac- 

credited delegates 

from the Interna- 
tional Association 
were Carl H. Dab- 
elstein, general sec- 
retary; John De- 
war, past president 
of the International 

Association, and 

Frank M. Schulz, 

International Exec- 

utive Board mem- 

ber, from New Jer- 

sey. In addition J. 

sa aa i) Rising, av ic e- 

{ Lin-Zin-Lea-Lae president of the In- 

ternational Associ- 

n; William Downie, vice-presi- 

t of the Ohio Association ; Conrad 

use, secretary of the Ohio Associa- 

, with other members of the Ohio 

ynization, were present at the busi- 

; sessions of the convention, as well 

1 attendance upon the social affairs. 


he International delegates were 
nally presented to the convention 
1e opening of the first business ses- 
. Secretary Dabelstein responded 
yehalf of the delegation, and also 
< part in the discussions of various 
jects. In a letter of appreciation 
lished in another column in this is- 
of the magazine, Secretary Dabel- 
1 remarks not only the pleasing 
rtesy extended to the representa- 
s of the International Association, 
also the opportunity to see the 
hinelike operation of this great as- 
ation in the industry, in its conduct 
he business for which it was called 
ther. Many constructive ideas 
e carried away, which may work 
he benefit of the International As- 
ation in its organization and con- 
tion work. 
he National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Ociation and the International As- 
ation of Master Painters and Dec- 


umuanseoceenanpeanscngygonagcaaatanaatarsaraveeeevanececeeenceeveencvaceeyécagznargoaanaannevnacneneneecennszogcgooooosoqousavvesvsavavgeenceneceneeeececeegcqesqaoqooqoegnenseeegoeveeneueeceeececneganaoavuonastanenneasoeaseneengecscnasoucsasuoontonseneaseetenessoeeneteausgnidoasuaonassssnennesvenneninuiiiniiaminatantannteninn ULL UT ep) 


orators have many interests in com- 
mon. The relations of these two 
branches in the industry probably were 
never on a better understood basis. 
Many of the addresses at the Cleve- 
land convention, and the discussions 
that followed were of vital interest to 
the master painter and decorator, and 
those matters that were of especial 
importance to the craft are published 
in this issue of THe Parnters Mac- 
AZINE: 

The manufacturers’ convention set 
a high mark jn the history of that or- 
ganization and much that was con- 
structive was accomplished, which will 
have a large effect on the industry as 
a whole. 


PHILADELPHIA PROGRAM 


VERY master painter and dec- 
orator who gives a careful read- 
ing to the completed program 

for the coming convention of the In- 
ternational Association to be held in 
Philadelphia February 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
will be convinced that he cannot afford 
to remain away from this important 
meeting. The program as it has been 
finally approved is published in con- 


nection with Secretary Dabelstein’s | 


monthly message to the craft on page 
forty-one. 

This convention will not only be of 
interest and a benefit to the master 
painter and decorator who is now a 
member of the association but it offers 
an opportunity to convince the crafts- 


man who is outside the organization ° 


of its worth. Every effort should be 
made to persuade all master painters 
and decorators, both in and out of the 
association, to come to Philadelphia. 
Tell them about the program, which 
is made up of constructive and pro- 
gressive subjects. The four days meet- 
ing should be an answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why Should I Join the Inter- 
national Association?” 

‘One of the features that promises 
to be one that will attract much at- 
tention is the exhibition of the work 
of the master painter and decorator. 
This will also be an argument again 
that can be presented as a reason for 
coming to Philadelphia. Many crafts- 
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men have asked for large space for 


‘the work they wish to show. 


Plans for the entertainment of the 
convention visitor are being carefully 
prepared. The Toreadors organiza- 
tion, Elmer F. Hopper, president, 
promises an evening of unusual en- 
tertainment. Philadelphia offers many 
attractions for the visitor, with its 
many historical shrines, famous build- 
ings and nearby points of interest. 
The large capacity of the Benjamin 
Franklin hotel, with twelve hundred 
rooms, five hundred of which have 
already been reserved for those who 
will attend the convention, will make 
it possible for all the delegates and 
their families and friends to find 
comfortable accommodations together. 

Plan now to attend the Philadelphia 
convention. The time is not long. 
Write to Charles H. Fowler, 605 
North Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman of the Philadelphia commit- 
tee, or directly to the Benjamin Frank- 
lin hotel, Chestnut at Ninth street, for 
reservations. You will find the time 
and money spent in the convention a 
paying investment. 


WHY WE MEET 


N his annual address to the con- 
If vention of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association the re- 
tiring president, E. V. Peters, in re- 
viewing the work of his office cover- 
ing the past year presented the reason 
for conventions and meeting in the 
various branches of the industry. He 
told of having visited many organiza- 
tions during the twelve months, in- 
cluding his visit to the convention of 
the International Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators, held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, last February. 
Then he asked why these conventions 
and meetings should be attended and 
what are the objectives to be desired. 
Mr, Peters’s answer was as follows: 


Acquaintanceship — one with an- 
other. Certainly, your association 
has accomplished this. 

A higher moral standard of doing 
business. This is surely being at- 
tained and there is no doubt what- 
ever that we have today a more hon- 
orable business in which to be en- 
gaged and one that we shall pass to 
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our descendants with less apology 
than a few decades ago. 

The development of our industry 
so as to be of greater service to the 
public—how far this realization has 
developed is indicated by the motto 
which your industry has adopted, 
“In the Public Service.” 

And last, but not least, in the in- 
creasing of our business, and what 
has been accomplished in this direc- 
tion. 

And the same reasons hold why the 
master painter should be interested in 
the meetings of his craft, and show this 


interest by his attendance. 


HELP FIGHT DISEASE 
ODN ai ater Christmas 


seals are again for sale on the 

candy counters, cigar stands and 
hotel desks of the country. Millions 
of them, too, are pouring into our 
homes by mail, with the request that 
we purchase the little stickers and so 
further strengthen the campaign 
against one of the world’s greatest 
scourges. 

This year the Christmas seal comes 
of age. It is just twenty-one years 
since an obscure postal clerk in Den- 
mark conceived the idea of a decora- 
tive stamp to be placed on Christmas 
mail as a means of raising funds for 
a hospital for tuberculous children. 
A few years later the first Christmas 
seals that were sold in the United 
States raised $3,000 for the purchase 
of a sanatorium site in Delaware. Last 
year 1,250,000 seals were printed for 
the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and their sale brought approxi- 
mately $4,500,000 into the coffers of 
the 1,500 organizations affiliated with 
the national body. | 

During these three years the Christ- 
mas seal has helped to finance hun- 
érds of local, state and national 
campaigns to secure hospitals, sana- 
toria, clinics and dispensaries. At 
least 20,000 public health nurses are 
at work in the schools and homes to 
educate children and parents in the 
rules of healthful living. In this way 
minor physical defects are detected 
and because of early treatment a physi- 
cal breakdown in later life with tuber- 
culosis or some other serious disease 
is often prevented. Every large city 
nowadays has its open air schools pre- 
ventoria and nutrition classes where 
the children of tuberculous parents 
and others below par are brought to 
normal weight and strength. Approx- 
imately 3,000 such institutions are in 
this country at present. The Christ- 
mas seal has made possible the Mod- 
ern Health Crusade, the largest child 
health movement in. the world, 
through which 8,000 school children 
have been taught daily habits of 
cleanliness, diet, exercise and rest so 
that they may develop into robust men 
and women. 
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Our participation in the annual 
Christmas seal sale is an investment 
in individual and community health. 
More than that, we become a part of 
the msesage of hope which the seal 
carries to the many thousands who 
otherwise become victims of a prevent- 
able and curable disease. In all truth, 
the mission of the Christmas seal is 
joyous health. 


PRESIDENT MICHAEL 
WANTS YOUR HELP 
RESIDENT F. M. MICHAEL, 
Pp of the International Association 
of Master Painters and Decor- 
ators, asks for your aid in bringing 


together information looking towards 


the advancement of the craft. The 
following questionnaire has been pre- 
pared by him. You should address 
your replies to him at his home, Wat- 
erloo, Iowa. : 


HE International Association 
wants to help you and everyone 
in the craft. The forty-second pro- 
gram is full of things for you. The 
exhibits of manufacturers and master 
painters will be of the latest and best. 
You must be there to keep up with 
the march of the times. Come and 
help. Attend the State convention ; 
then come on to the International. It 
is a postgraduate course of your busi- 
ness. I wish you would write me 

and answer the following questions : 

1. What has been the increase 

in your town or city of contract- 

ing painters in 1925? 


International Convention 


Hotel Rates Announced 


als HE following are the rates that 

have been announced by the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel for the con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators to be held, February second, 
third, fourth and fifth in Philade}- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Single rooms, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 a 
day. 

Two in a room, $5, $6, $7, $8 and 
$9 a day. 

All rooms with bath. 

Breakfast, from thirty-five cents to 
$1.00, or a la carte. 

Luncheon, from thirty-five cents to 
$1.25, or a la carte. 

Dinner, table d’hote, $1.50, or a la 
carte. 

Reservations for rooms may be 
made to Charles H. Fowler, chairman 
of the Philadelphia committee, 605 
North Eighth street, or direct to the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Chestnut 
and North streets, Philadelphia. 
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2. What has been the increas 
in your town or city of painters 
doing work direct for owners in 
1925? T 

3. What has been the increase ~ 
in your town or city of journey- 
men painters in 1925? a 

4. What has been the incredll 
in your town or city of apprentices” 

in 1925? } 
5. How does the above com-— 
pare with previous years? Is 
there an increase or decrease? 
6. What percent of contract- 

ing painters and men doing work 
direct for owners are ee 
7. What has the payment 
plan done for you or to you? ~ 
8. Has it increased your busi- 

ness or has it added incompetent 
competition ? é. 
9, What can be done by the 
Association to better the contract- 
ing painting business? 
10. What can be done by the 
International Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Dec 
orators to help you? | 
11. What can be done by the 
International Association of Mas- 
ter House Painters and Dec 
orators to get you to join and 
help? } 
12. Do you think a few shou id 

- do all the work to better the craft 
for benefit of all and will you do 

> your part? 2, , 
13. Who is getting the profit 

- on material you are using, you or 
some dealer, who should have it? 
- Remember by Association woi 
local, State and National is the: on 
way our:craft can keep in the line) 
advancement with other crafts. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


EPORTS from over the count 
R continue to. reflect prospero 

conditions, and good busine 
means more and profitable contrac 
for the master painter and decorate 
The tremendous building program ov 
the United States is making ne 
records in the field of new constr 
tion. A recent survey made of ho 
properties shows that there are 0 
hundred and twenty-five thousand né 
rooms being erected or that will 
built during the year. This survey1 
fers to this as “an undeveloped me 
ket.” And this, too, is a field fort 
contracting painter and decorator. 
an address at Cleveland during t 
recent convention of the Natio 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Associatic 
Col. Leonard Ayers, a well knor 
banker and economist, declared tt 
there is nothing in the financial ht 
izon to indicate that the present cy’ 
of prosperity will not continue for 
least another year. : 
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The kitchen in the Chase Hotel—spotless, bright and sanitary with Barreled Sunlight 


What determined the choice of Barreled Sunlight 
for interior painting here? 


Reasons that are important to every 
painter who wants high class 
interior work today 


HE Chase Hotel in St. Louis— 

shown here—uses Barreled Sun- 
light because it combines all the 
qualities that interior walls and 
woodwork demand. Hundreds of 
other hotels, clubs, schools, modern 
office buildings, etc., have made the 
same choice after thorough tests. 


And every painter who dips his 
brush into Barreled Sunlight wants 
to apply it on a job! 


Ground to the finest degree, Bar- 
reled Sunlight gives a finish as hand- 
some and smooth as the finest 
enamel, yet it costs less than enamel, 
is easy to apply by brush or spray, 
and requires fewer coats. It flows on 
smoothly—does not sag, lap, or show 
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“Jou save gad 
you “oer 


Barreled 
Sunlight 


brush marks—can be washed as 
easily as white tile. 


You protect your future trade by 
using this superior finish, for Bar- 
reled Sunlight is actually guaran- 
teed to remain white longer than 
any gloss paint or enamel, domestic 
or foreign, applied under the same 


The Chase, one of St. Louis’ finest hotels, 
uses Barreled Sunlight for interior 
walls and woodwork 


conditions, also not to flake or scale 
if properly applied. 

Barreled Sunlight is so opaque that 
one coat is usually enough over a pre- 
viously light-painted surface. Where a 
primer is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat, which contains more oil than 
ordinary primers and assures the famous 
Barreled Sunlight finish. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55 and 30 
gallon churn-equipped steel drums and 
in cans from % pint to 5 gallons. Easily 
tinted any color or shade. 


Send the coupon for free sample cans 
of Barreled Sunlight and Barreled Sun- 
light Undercoat. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicaen—ASO Wachinston Blvd... 
San Francisco—156 Eddy St. 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5000 dealers 


U. S. GUTTA FERCHA PAINT CO. 
21 Dudley Street, Providence, R. i. 


Please send us free sample cans of Barreled Sunlight and Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat. 
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“You can 
sign me up 
for tt? 


| 


Master Painters Supply Co., Inc., 160 Front St., New York City 


cae is a 


FT 


Mapaz ts also manufactured by 
INTEGRITY PAINT CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CoO., INC. ~ U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Secretary Dabelstein’s Page 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


ternational Association seems 
to center around the annual 
convention which will be held this 
year, as you all know by this time, at 


a important feature of the In- 


Franklin Hotel 
in the city of 
P hil a delphia, 
Pa., where the 
local committee 
under the guid- 
ance of: Mr. 
Charles H. Fow- 
ler, cha irman, 
is doing every- 
thing that is 
humanly _ possi- 
ble to. make the 
convention a 
success, and care 
for the comfort 


tend. Make your 
reservations 
early and help 
: : the committee in 
Carl Dabelstein their work. 


There will be ample accommodations 
for all, as the local committee has 
matters well in hand,and have selected 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel for its 
wonderful appointments where we can 
have every facility for our activi- 


ties. 

‘The program for both the business 
and entertainment is now complete and 
is here given for your careful con- 
sideration : 

TUESDAY, February 2 
Assemble in convention forenoon 

10 o’clock. Immediately upon the 

convention being called to order, the 

national anthems of both countries 
will be sung. 

Question box at every session. 

- 1. Call to order, 10 A. M. 

2. Invocation. 

3. Address of welcome. 

Reply to address of welcome. 
Reception of delegates of Na- 

tional Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association. 

. Roll call of officers. 

. President’s address. 

. Appointment of committees. 
A—Credentials. 
B—Resolutions. 

C—Auditing. 

D—President’s address. 

7. Minutes of last convention and 
Executive Board meeting. 

8. Report of officers. 

Official photograph will be 
taken in front of the hotel 
immediately after the close ° 
of the morning session. 
Afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Doe 


the Benjamin ’ 


of those that at-_ 


9. “The Master Painter’s Relation 
to the Apprentice,” by John T. Bros- 
nan, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

10. Reports from each section of 
the International Association by the 
Executive Board Member on Voca- 
tional Activities, compiled by Past 
President James Phinnemore, of. To- 
ronto, Canada. 

11. “Wall. Paper Industry” (one- 
half hour). 

Evening, 8 P. M. 
Reception to the president and 
officers of the association, fol- 

lowed by dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, February 3 
Forenoon, 10 A. M. 

12. “Service in the Painting und 
Decorative Business,” by John Lin- 
gard, of Somerville, Mass. 

18. Report of the “Save the Sur- 
face’ Campaign, by Arthur M. East. 


14. Spray Painting Finishing. 


Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion (one-half hour), by W. F. Gra- 

dolph, president of the association. 
Afternoon, 2 P. M. 

No session. Time to be given over 
to committee work and viewing of 
the exhibitions and visiting the 
rooms of our associate members. The 
visit to the rooms of our associates 
is most earnestly requested to ac- 
quaint the membership with the new 
materials on the market, and the 
possibilities of the old, as demon- 
strated by the agents of the houses 
of the associate membership. 

Evening, 8 P. M 

Entertainment by the Toreadors. 


THURSDAY, February 4 
Forenoon, 10 A. M. 

15. Associate members (paper). 

16. A—“‘The Weakness of the In- 
ternational and the Remedy,” by Al- 
fred H. Joy, New York City. 

B—‘The Strength of the In- 
ternational Association and 
Its Benefits,” by Wm. Paris, 
of Toronto, Canada. 

17. Report of the ways and means 
committee. 

Afternoon. 2 P. M. 

18. Paper by an architect, ‘“Paint- 
ing and Decorating From the View- 
point of the Architect,” by Knicker- 
baeker Boyd, of Philadelphia. 

19. “The Future Master Painter,” 
by Wm. Downie, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

20. “Estimating and Cost Finding,” 
by H. B. Donaldson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Replies to inquiries in the Question 
Box. 

Hvening, 8 P. M. 
Annual Banquet 
FRIDAY, February 5 
Forenoon, 10 A. M. 

21. “Modern Materials, Their Uses 
and Future,’ by Harry A. Gardner, 
Washington, D. C. 

22. “Modern Stains,” by Louis B. 
Titzel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

23. Report of committee, clean-up 
and paint-up. 


Afternoon, 2 P. M. 

24. Report of committee on me- 
morial to deceased members. 

25. Report of committee on presi- 
dent’s address. 

26. Report of committee on resolu- 
tions. 
i 27. Report of committee on audit- 
ing. 

28. Unfinished business. 

29. New business. 

30. Selection of 
convention. 

31. Election of officers. 

32. Adjournment. 

Executive Board meets imme- 
diately after the adjournment of con- 
vention. 


place for 1927 


HE program should appeal to 
every master painter, as the 
vital necessities of progressive paint- 
ers will be discussed in open conven- 
tion. Starting with No. 9, the appren- 
tice and his relation to the employer 
will be taken care of, and in connec- 
tion with this will be No. 10, a re- 
port of the development of vocational 
education, and combined with this 
will be the exhibition of the work ac- 
complished by the apprentice display- 
ed in the open exhibition in the room 
set aside for this, as well as for the 
exhibits of our members, called to 
your attention in the last and preced- 
ing issue of the magazines. 

No. 12 relates to our service in the 
industry and what is expected of the 
master, by an able writer. 

No. 13 will enlighten us on the ac- 
tivities of the “Save the Surface” 
committee and their interest in our be- 
half. Later in the program the Clean- 
up and Paint-up committee will report 
on the work of this important branch 
of our associates. 

No. 14, the much talked-of possi- 
bilities of the spray painting, and how 
it can be made to serve us. 

No. 15 by the associate members ; 
no title has been received to date, but 
we can always depend on something 
new and valuable from our associ- 
ates. 

No. 16 by two from the distin- 
guished members of the association. 
One will give his version as to the 
faults of ‘the association, absolutely 
unprejudiced, for the, benefit and 
guidance for our future; -and the other 
counter paper will give the benefits, 
also impartial, for the benefit of the 

vast number of painters outside of the 
association, and our guidance in or- 
ganization work. These papers will 
he discussed, but not in the form of a 
debate simpiy as a matter of guidance, 
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and for the future of the association. 

No. 17 will be the most interesting 
report of the entire convention as the 
men on this committee have been 
working constantly since last conven- 
tion, and have many new and progres- 
sive propositions for the consideration 
of the convention. 

No. 18 brings us face to face with 
the authority we all recognize in the 
building industry—the architect. And 
there will also be a report from the 
American Institute of Architects on 
the future relations and expected re- 
forms of the industry. 

No. 19. The future master painter 
has always been one of the most in- 
teresting topics of the convention, es- 
pecially as each year we have another 
of our tried and true members deliver 
his version. 

No. 20. The subject we all desire to 
be efficient in, and if accomplished, 
success is assured, “Estimating and 
Cost Finding,” the most essential part 
of any industry, given by a man who 
has made a name for himself in many 
of the State conventions, and is an 
authority on the subject. 

No. 21. Modern material is some- 
thing we are all interested in and es- 
pecially when put before us by such 
an authority as the man assigned to 
this paper. 

No. 22. Modern stains is a subject 
that many, owing to the new effects 
constantly desired, are not fully ac- 
quainted with, and will be a very in- 
structive subject, handled as it will be 
by a man as capable as the writer of 


this paper. 

| Fay summing up the subjects cov- 
ered by the program, we find 

education is marked all the way 

through from the apprentice to the 


method of carrying on our business, . 


as well as acquainting ourselves with 
new material, relation with the archi- 
tect, and also with the faults and pos- 
sibilities of the association. This pro- 


gram alone should be an incentive to 
every master painter to attend the con- 
vention, and get on the high parts of 
the road ané out of the ruts. Come 
and see if this can be accomplished. 

Aside from the business part of 
the program, the social features have 
not been neglected. I will not go into 
detail on these features, as they will 
speak for themselves, and will give 
every opportunity for pleasure and re- 
laxation, especially when in the hands 
of the enthusiastic committee of the 
Philadelphia local association. . So 
bring the ladies, or you will be called 
to account by the ladies’ auxiliary 
committee who will be there and have 
a surprise to spring on us for the way 
they have carried out the problem of 
organization. 

To all the above can be added the 


“Magazine of De- 
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usual economical way of traveling for 
fare and a half, as the railroads have 
granted the usual reduced rate. The 
details of this rate will be sent to each 
individual in time to arrange for the 
trip. To the members who desire side 
trips to any city en route to or from 
the convention, tickets can be had as 
early as January 28 going, and as late 
as February 9 returning, to enjoy the 
reduced fare. Only, bear in mind in 
selecting, the route you take to the 


convention is also the route you must © 


take back, in accordance with the rules 
of the reduced fare arrangement. 
Stop-overs within the time limits 
stated will be given. In view of the re- 
duced fare, and the agreeable travel- 
ing in parties, it will be of advantage 
for locals to start now and arrange 
tiaveling plans. Make it as agreeable 
for every one as possible, and bring 
the usual stay-at-home along. This 
should appeal especially to each secre- 
tary of the State and local associa- 
tions to arrange for the accommodation 
of his associates. Private cars cost no 
more when you have the desired num- 
ber, but the pleasure and comfort are 
doubled. So it is up to each secretary 
to bring out the membership. The men 
in charge of the convention will guar- 
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antee you that your effort will be well 


repaid. 


LOSING my remarks this month 
it is necessary to again send out 


an “ S O S” in regard to the signing 
of contracts and trade acceptances to 
solicitors of bogus supply houses that 
always promise fabulous results. The 
reports on the errors of our member- 
ship, even since the matter has been 
called to their attention, are coming 
in daily. All that I can say on the sub- 
ject is, do not sign a contract with 
any house you do not know, or any 
trade acceptances given to you under 


the guise of a credit inquiry. These — 


trade acceptances are as good as 


. checks, and are intended as absolute 


negotiable paper. If in doubt, wire 
the magazine or the officers of the as- 
sociation, but do not sign anything 
given to you by total strangers, es- 
pecially the overcourteous ones who 
always want to give you more than it 
is possible for the money. 


2 at Dabelitein - 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 
156 West 99th St., New York, N. Y. 


UNCLE SAM SAVES THE SURFACE 
NCLE SAM is a well-known character, certainly, and what Uncle Sam 
does is always interesting. That was one reason for choosing govern- 
Campaign ad- 


ment property for the subject of this new “Save the Surface” 


vertisement, which 
appears in the Sat- 
urday Evening 
Post, November 7, 
the Farm Journal 
of November, and 
the American 


cember. 


Another reason 
for this choice is 
that Uncle Sam 
does mighty well 
by the property he 
builds and uses. 
He is a large and 
consistent user of 
paint and varnish 
for beautification 
and preservation. 

And finally, 
Uncle! Sam admin- 
isters all the mil- 
lion of dollars 
worth of national 
property in the 
name of the people. 
It belongs to the 
whole public—and 
the example Uncle 
Sam 
tecting it has dou- 
ble value, because 
it promotes both 
official and private economy. 


sets in pro- pu property is ours. “We, the people,” own it all. The 


government is the caretaker. We hold the government respon- 
sible for the largest amount of property under single ownership 
in the world. Uncle Sam sets an SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAION, 501 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. Sam's example means this: “Save the 


oo} ya whowe pr 
example in the systematic use of pa preeh eye teangect ht neg sheers Soe heer yor tsar surface and you,save all.” 


G7 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1105 
paint and varnish. He preserves the public property far better 
than the public preserves its private property. The annual property 
loss from rust, rot, wear and tear exceeds $1,500,000,000. Uncle 
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Perfect STEEL WOOL 
that does a perfect job 


Does Not Crumble 
Does Not Stick in the fingers 
Lasts Twice as Long 


"Tés Pleat Treated” 


This makes it 4 Times as Tough 
as any other made 


Buy the NEW PROCESS 


€\ ELEPHANT STEEL WOOL 


Made in @ Grades 
to take the place of rotten stone, 
fi fine, medium and coarse sand paper. 


f KNOWSMEE WoL /F YOU WANT THE BEST 


a Master Craftsmen find it saves 
Ey Lahor, Time and Money. 


f Buy from your Dealer, if he hasnt it 
igs te name ee order. 


ig aT _ 
ge ELEPHANT ~ STEEL WOOL s 
i " ge is bos, se i iP 
H # cs, eee gi me: 
ar Cae Pi ps. 


if Th International Steel Wool Corp. 
S Springfield, Ohvo. USA 
ny Gssuattvaded 
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Are you using 
T.O.W. (Titanium 
Oxide White Com- 
bination)— the re- 
markable finish for 
outside work that 
produces better re- 
sults with less labor? 


An attractive and 
complete display of 
Moleta products in 
the window of the 
Chicago store of 
Robertson & Co. 


The Windy City 
Adopts MOLETA 


Why have Moleta products 
become such outstanding leaders 
in Chicago and surrounding 
territory ? 


Why do carload shipments go 
forward constantly to Robertson 
& Co., Chicago distributors for 
Moleta White Enamel, Moleta 
Flat White, T.O.W. Paste 


and other Moleta products? 
The answer is—the right 
products, packaged right 
and sold right. 
Robertson & Co., have been 
successful with Moleta products 
because Moleta products have 


proven successful with Chicago 
painters. 


Distributors in all leading cities. 
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Water Colors and Inks 


OULDER, Colo,, H. T. C—How much 
gum arabic and water should be 
used to a size for water colors and what 
can. be added to keep them fresh and from 
souring? 

There is no given rule as to the quan- 
tity of gum arabic and water to be used 
as the size of water colors, as each user 
has his own idea and makes his size con- 
form to the free working of the color and 
the strength wanted. A trial in various 
proportions will give you the information. 
One ounce of gum arabic to one pint of 
water will give a size strong enough for 
water color washes, To keep from sour- 
ing add a tablespoonful of spirits of wine 
to 1 pint of the solution. Fifteen drops 
of refined carbolic acid to 1 pint of the 
solution will also keep it from souring, 
but spirits of wine are less objectionable. 
As to the list of colored inks, would say 
that in the ordinary ‘sense of the term 
only the vermilion is a direct poisonous 
substance, it being -mercuric sulphide, 
Brick red, indigo blue, brown and black 
are practically non-poisonous, while car- 
mine, scarlet, orange, yellow, blue, vioret 
and green are more or less poisonous, 
if they should find their way into a per- 
son’s stomach, They must not, however, 
be considered as being deadly poisonous, 
merely tending to give intestinal troubles. 
Vermilion, howover, and probably scar- 
let, if a mixture of carmine and vermil- 
ion, are strongly poisonous, If you are 
interested in this matter to any great 
extent it would be worth your while to 
ask the manufacturers direct, and no 
doubt they would volunteer the informa- 
tion. 


Painting Statuary 

HATHAM, Ontario, X. Y. Z.—It is de- 

sired to obtain the most natural ef- 
fect of ivory imitation of statue work. 
Would like to have that waxy, transpar- 
ent effect seen on the best work of that 
kind. 

If old work, carefully clean the figures 
in the usual way with soapsuds and 
water, rinse and permit to try, Then 
prepare your first coat of ivory, as you 
see fit, but have it dry flat. If this does 
not make a smooth solid job apply an- 
other coat, For the finishing coat prepare 
a special matt varnish of best quality 
(damar varnish does not dry hard 
enough) on a water bath, and when 
melted add 1 pint of pure spirits of 
turpentine, Strain and allow to cool be- 
fore use. Tint up some French zinc 
ground in damar varnish to ivory color 
with a trifle.of raw sienna and chrome 
yellow, or better still, use French yellow 
lake for tinting (which gives a clearer 
tone) and thin with the matt varnish to 
the consistency of good flowing varnish, 
applying it carefully. This should dry 
with a faint egg-shell gloss, which when 
hard can be given a velvety finish by 
going over it with a piece of silk. If you 
have the statues already coated you can 
get similar result by simply applying the 
clear matt varnish referred to or you 
might try one of those flat varnishes 
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offered by varnish makers in case it is 
too much trouble for you to prepare the 
matt varnish, At any rate this process 
will make a washable and very durable 
finish. 

New plaster casts can be coated suc- 
cessfully in the following manner:— 
One ounce each of white soap and white 
beeswax are sliced fine and boiled in two 
quarts of soft water in an enameled ves- 
sel until both soap and wax are dissolved. 


Have You Any 
Paint Troubles? 


N this department of “Ques- 


tions Answered” THE 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE Offers a 
free service to.all its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in all 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties, 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THE Painters MAGAZINE, 
Twelve Gold Street, New 
York, N: Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value ro you. 


The liquid is then strained and permitted 
to become quite cold, when it is applied 
to the figure with a soft brush, When 
dry it is gone over with a piece of soft 
silk. 
Canvas Background 

DINBURGH, Ind., H, F, S.—We should 

think that the best method to pre- 
pare the canvas for a theatre eurtain 
would be a first coat of white lead in 
oil, thinned with two parts raw linseed 
oil and one part liquid drier. When dry 
it should have one coat, at least, of good 
glue size, then another coat of white 
lead in oil, thinned with equal parts lin- 
seed oil and turps, with sufficient drier 
and lampblack to make it a light lead 
color. On this the aluminum bronze 
paint would cover so well in one coat 
that no light could penetrate through the 
canvas. Of course, the two lead coats 
would have to be fairly stout, so.as to 
fill the canvas, otherwise more coats 
would be required, In applying the 
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bronze, the so-called banana oil as the 
bronzing liquid must be avoided. 


Varnish and Colors 

TERLING, Ill., S. M. B.—Varnish ef- 
fects an influence on colors that is 
at once important and of vital concern 
to the painter. The painted interior of 
the steel car, the outside surface with 
its various treatment of colors, and the 
color combinations in general which the 
master painter has business with, all 
confirm the fact that varnish has much 
to do with the tone, and tint, and shade, 
and natural brillancy of colors, in some 
cases affecting them injuriously, and in 

others having no appreciable ill effect. 


It is an established fact, however, that 
most dark colors at any rate, if varnished 
over before they are thoroughly dry— 
hard, indeed, from top to bottom—will 
show a shaue varying often to a remark- 
able extent from the natural one, and on 
the same panel, in the event of the color 
lacking a fraction or two of being quite 
dry all the way through. Black is little, 
if at all, affected in this way, although 
“hair checking’ and even larger frac- 
tures of the surface result from choking 
the color under a prematurely applied 
blanket of varnish. Varnish is amost 
ruinous to a blue,’ the light shades of 
blue being less affected by the varnish 
than dark ones. The varnish should 
cover enough of the blue in it to counter- 
act its discoloring properties. Like the 
greens, and all other dark colors, ex- 
cepting the black, blues should always be 
given twelve or fourteen hours to dry 
previous to coating with varnish. Ultra- 
marine blue, which the car painter some- 
times has occasion to use, is not a diffi- 
cult color to work out on the surface, 
provided the proper ground color is given. 
Carriage painters, next to the ready pre- 
pared ground colors for blue now pro- 
curable in the markets, favor lampblack 
and deep brown, made of Indian red and 
ivory black, for ultramarine blue. 

On some roads on the South and Mid- 
dle West certain lake effects are employed 
to set forth in sharp contrast harmoniz- 
ing deep shade pigments. Tuscan red 
and black make an admirable ground for 
not a few of the lakes. A straight Tuscan 
red of rich effective tone will serve when 
a light ground is wanted. However, 
speaking in a general way, lakes are 
rich in proportion to their depths, and the 
deep, fine touch of a majority of the lakes 
will be destroyed by a light ground color. 


Wet Ssots and Plaster 
ares Oregon, H. M. F.—There are a 
WY number of “damp proof’ compounds 
upon the market, but we are at a loss 
what to advise because of a lack of ex- 
plicit information as to the conditions. 
If the dampness is due to the fact that 
the cement has not been painted and is 
porous to the extent that it is absorbing 
rain water and causing it to soak through 
the walls into the plaster on the interior 
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you must first endeavor if possible to 
prevent the water from striking the ce- 
ment, and if this is impossible so treat 
the cement that it will shed the water. 
This can be done, as we have said, by 
treating the surface with some of the 
compounds, frequently advertised, or you 
can render paraffine wax liquid by melt- 
ing over the fire and apply to the wall 
(cement side) while hot, 
of this application will make the walls 
resist the dampness, and we think will 
enable you to do the work without the 
spots showing through. 


Hanging Unbleached Muslin 
ES MOINES, Ia.—Some paperhangers 
say that the only way to hang mus- 
lin is to tack it up in narrow strips, 
paste down the edges and size over the 
whole of the surface before papering, 
and yet again other paperhangers say 
that-it is proper to paste the muslin be- 
fore papering. Some say that the muslin 
should be soaked in a pail of water be- 
fore being stretched upon the wall. We 
have found these methods all to be 
faulty. The method which we have found 
to be thoroughly satisfactory is as fol- 
lows: Measure the surface to be cov- 
ered and have the muslin sewed up so 
as to make one piece big enough to cover 
the entire surface. Have the seamstress 
make the seams at least a half inch in 
width and be sure to instruct her to 
press the seams down with an iron after 
all the seams are sewed up. When hang- 
ing the muslin make sure that the seams 
are turnea in toward the wall and not 
outwards, or they will show through the 
paper. When you are ready to hang the 
muslin erect a scaffold consisting of two 
steps and a plank. Tack musling all 
along the top, then stretch it to the 
bottom, but be careful not to stretch too 
tight, just enough to remove the wrinkles. 
Then tack the side, by taking first the 
left side and then top in exactly the same 
manner as when handling the top and 
bottom. After this tack all through the 
center of the muslin. After the tacking 
and trimming is all completed the whole 
surface should be gone over with clean 
water, which can be applied with a large 
brush like a kalsomine brush, commenc- 
ing at the top and working downwards. 
While the muslin is still wet all of the 
edges should be pasted down, which can 
be done by simply dipping a sash tool 
into the paste and running the brush 
along the edges, it being necessary to 
lift up the muslin as the paste will Z0 
through the mesh. 

When the muslin is all dry it will be 
found that it will have stretched good and 
tight, and will be found to be a good 
surface to hang the paper on. When 
hanging the paper on muslin it. should 
be lapped at least one-quarter of an inch 
in width. Many paperhangers make the 
mistake of attempting to make a butt 
joint, which it is practically impossible 
to make perfect, except by previously hav 
ing paper with lining paper, which, after 
being dry, is a good surface to butt on, 
providing the lining paper is tough and 
strong. For all fine grades of papers and 
materials like grass cloth, it will always 
be advisable to first hang lining paper. 


Oil Colors on Fabrics 

LENCOF, Ill, M. M. K.—Please give 
me information about the proper me- 
dium to be added to oil colors to keep 
them from spreading on textile fabrics. 
The addition of pure beeswax dis- 
solved by heat in spirits of turpentine 
and boiled linseed oil, at the rate of one- 
half pound of wax to three pints boiled 


Several coats: 
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linseed oil and one pint turpentine. This 
can be done in a water bath to avoid the 
risk of life. If the parts of the textile 
fabrics to be painted are first sized with 
a solution of four parts gelatine in ten 


_ parts water, to which from ten to twenty 


drops of glycerine have beed added for 
a quarter pint of the solution, there need 
be no fear of spreading, even without the 
addition of wax, providing the colors are 
not too oily and are thinned for spread- 
ing with turps and driers. Under cer- 
tain conditions the addition of Venice 
turpentine or Canada balsam will also 
prevent the spreading of oil colors. Some 
painters add copal varnish of good, stout 
body in small portions. The principal 
point is to have the colors as free from 
oil as possible on first coat. Of course, 
where there is only one coat applied, the 
wax, oil and turps mixture is the best 
means to overcome the spreading ten- 
dency. 


Rubber Cement Formula 

IHWICAGO, Ill., C, B—Rubber cement 
can be prepared with different sol- 
vents, but in no case should they be made 
at night, when light is required, or near 
an open fire, If heat is necessary use a 
hot water bath or sandbath; if solutions 
are made in the cold way, have the ves- 
sels closed tightly and keep them out 
of doors. This precaution is important, 
vecause of the extreme volatility and in- 
flammability of the solvents used, To 
make rubber cements, use pure Para 
rubber and cut it into thin shreds with 
a very sharp Knife, that is constantly 
dipped in water. A dull knife wetted 
with water will cut rubber more freely 
than one that is very sharp but not mol- 
ested. By using carbon bisulphide a solu- 
tion may be had in two days without us- 
ing heat. Place in a glass jar with wide 
mouth enough shredded rubber to occupy 
one-sixth of the depth of the jar and pour 
over this enough carbon bisulphide to 
fill the jar five-sixths of its capacity: 
Close jar tightly with a glass stopper, 
if possible, shake it vigorously and set 
aside. Shake the jar again at intervals 
until all the rubber has dissolved, If 
too thick to flow, add more bisulphide of 
carbon. Rubber cement for sticking 
leather to rubber or rubber to leather is 
made by substituting benzine for the bi- 


sulphide carbon, but the benzine must be 


free from oil. To obtain a solution more 
rapidly, make it in the water bath, but 
do not have the temperature too high. 


Gilding on Glass 


OLEDO, O., M. H. O.—Glass signs had 
been noticed on which the gilt looks 
like polished gold. The inquirer wanted 
to know how this is done and what is the 
best size for laying leaf on glass; also 
how it is burnished; also desires to know 
how to make gold leaf adhere when apt 
to peel off from the sweating of the glass. 
The brilliant effect of the gilt on the 
glass signs in question is produced by 
several layers of leaf and the burnishing 
process. The best size for laying leaf 
on glass is made from Russian isinglass 
or gelatine. Take a piece about the size 
of a silver half-dollar and dissolve it in 
one-half pint of filtered water in a clean 
porcelain dish. Be careful to skim off any 
scum that may rise to the surface and 
allow the size to cool. Apply it with 
a two or three-inch flat camel’s hair brush 
to the glass, previously well cleaned, 
and lay on the gold leaf as required, but 
do not touch the glass or’size with the 
gilder’s brush. After the first layer of 
leaf is laid smooth it down with a tuft 
of cotton, size again, lay another course 
of leaf, then burnish briskly with a ball 
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of cotton and finish by backing up. To 
have the gold brilliant, do not drown the 
leaf in the size. If properly backed the 
leaf will not peel off from the sweating 
of the glass. 


To Hang Burlap 

UFFALO, N. Y., E. P.—Ordinary flour 
paste, used heavy, is all that is nec- 
essary to hang burlap with. As all grades 
of burlap are now made with a specially 
prepared backing, they can be pasted 
with a brush in the same manner as wall 
paper. It frequently happens, however, 
that it is necessary to paste the wall and 
then roll the burlap onto it, It will be 
necessary to follow this plan when the 
burlap is wider than thirty-six inches. 
It is done in the following manner:— 
The wall is first prepared with sizing, 
after having all old kalsomine or wall 
paper removed. It is then covered with 
paste, which should, of course, be heavy 
enough to carry the weight of the bur- 
laps. The material is then cut a trifle 
larger than the space and then put on 
a roller or stick the length of the mate- 
rial’s width, Then, by starting at the 
top, it is unrolled onto the wall until the 
bottom is reached. It will then be nec- 
essary to start at the top again with a 
rather stiff smoothing brush, taking care 
to brush the material tight into the 
angles, cutting at top and bottom in the 
same manner as wall paper by creasing 
the material by running the back of the 
scissors’ blade along the top of the base- 
board and under the cornice moulding, 
thereby making a mark which will act 


as a guide to cut by. Great care must’ 


be taken that this cutting is done neatly 
and accurately, and it will be found to 
be a good plan to cut a little full rather 
than close, After cutting top and bot- 
tom pound it down tight with the smooth- 
ing brush, making sure that the paste 
has not dried up, in which case it will 
be well to add a little more paste in these 
two places, just above the baseboard and 
under the cornice. 

Where the material is not wide enough 
to cover an entire wall, and it is neces- 
sary to make a joint, proceed in the fol- 
lowing manner:—In rolling the next 
piece of burlap onto the wall let it lap 
over the piece already hung about an 
inch and a half. Place a straight edge 
over the middle of this lap and cut 
through both thicknesses at once, It 
will then be easy to make a perfect joint; 
in fact, this is the only way that a per- 
fect joint can be made with burlap. 


Paste on Varnish 
OUTH ‘AMBOY, N. J., S. H. J—A 
formula is wanted for making a paste 
to be used on a smooth finished wall that 
had been varnished. : 

Make flour paste as usual, but omit the 
addition of alum, In place of this, add 
to an ordinary pail of the paste three 
sheets of isinglass dissolved in one pint 
of hot water and two ounces of refined 
glycerine. If it is difficult for you to pro- 
cure the isinglass, use in its place one 
pint of the very best golden syrup. Paste 
so treated will make the paper adhere 
permanently to a glossy wall, unless re- 
moved through continual dampness or 
rising steam vapors. If the walls have 
been varnished for a long time, they are 
apt to be dirty or greasy, and as an act 
of precaution they should first be c:eans- 
ed with suds made from white castile 
soap and warm water, then rinsed with 
clear water and dried with chamois skin. 

Another method is to first size the 
wall with glue size to which old-fash- 
joned New Orleans molasses is added in 
such proportions that it will feel sticky 
when pressed to the palm of the hand. 
Then use the best flour paste for hang- 
ing, as thick as it can be used. 
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Made for you! —40-40-20* 


You have two objects on every job. First you 
want to make a profit. Second, you want to do 
a good job so you will get more business. 

| For you 40-40-20* was created. It makes 
doing both easier. 

40-40-20* —a paint with a pigment con- 
tent of 40% XX Zinc Oxide, 40% Albalith 
(super-lithopone) and 20% inerts, means 
Lithopone improved and taken outdoors. 
Albalith has been so perfected by The New 
Jersey Zinc Company that four years of the 
severest kind of practical testing prove it has 
all the good qualities of Lithopone, plus ability 


to withstand sunlight and moisture. 


40-40-20" is available NOW — in paste 
or liquid form. It is made only by reputable 


paint manufacturers. Full information on 


request. 


*Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 


160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO -: PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND -: SAN FRANCISCO 
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---then you know 


After you’ve used one can of Linger- 
wett—you’ll understand why, in all our 
experience, we have never known a 
remover to equal ‘it. 


To make it easy — here’s what we 
consider a pretty square offer. We will 
send you a quart. If it’s all you believe 
it to be, pay us. Or send back the bill 
saying why. <i#e.. wea i Malle: AB vera 


anes 


20 


coats 


In 9 minutes actual working 
time Lingerwett removed 20 
coats of paint from a door 
100 years old. That means 
something, gentlemen. 


If you really would like to know how: 
it feels to use the finest remover in all 
the world, this is your chance. Just pin 
your letterhead to this offer and mail 
today. Wilson Imperial Company, 
Newark, N.J. (Manufactured in Canada 
by. the Murphy Varnish Company of 
Canada, Limited.) 


LINGERWETT~aWilson remover 


AND PAINT AND WALL 
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Master 


CDainler 


Instructive Decision 


HE decision handed down by the Con- 


necticut Supreme Court of Errors 
in the case of Fagerholm vs, Nelson, 106 
Atlantic Reporter, 333, contains a state- 
ment of several important rules of law 
specially applicable to contracts for 
painting, paperhanging or decorating. 
Plaintiff recovered judgment for a bal- 
ance due for painting, papering and var- 


nishing done under contract with defend- 
ant, and for extras. 

It appears that the contract covered 
two tenement blocks built by defendant, 
but that plaintiff was discharged before 
the work was finally completed. 

Defendant resisted the suit on the 
ground that plaintiff had unjustifiably 
abandoned the contract, and that work 
done was defective. 

Plaintiff proved that he had substanti- 
ally completed the work, only about one 
week’s work for one man remaining to 
be done. And, as to unsatisfactory re- 
sults of the work, plaintiff showed that 
the work was done in the winter time; 
that the plaster was fresh, wet and much 
of it frozen on account of. insufficient 
heat, and unfit for papering, causing the 
paper to peel off when the plaster thawed; 
that the woodwork was unfit for varnish- 
ing by reason of dampness; that he so 
notified the defendant, and that it was 


impossible to go on and do a good job. 


with the walls and woodwork in the 
condition they then were; that the de- 
fendant was in a hurry to complete the 
houses, and direeted the plaintiff to go 
forward with all possible speed to do 
over again any work required to be done 
as a consequence of papering and var- 
nishing when the plaster and woodwork 
were unfit to be papered and varnished 
by reason of dampness, and that the de- 
fendant promised to pay him for such 
work as extra. 

Defendant offered testimony tending to 
contradict plaintiff on these points, but 


a jury found in plaintiff’s favor, and the 


Supreme Court of Errors upheld the 
award. 

The opinion of the higher courts starts 
out with the propositions that plaintiffs 
right to recover on the contract depended 
upon his having substantially completed 
the work, and that his right to recover 
compensation for extra work depended 
upon the question whether or not it was 
ordered by defendant. 

The first point sought to be made by 
defendant was that the trial judge com- 
‘mitted error in refusing to instruct the 
jury that plaintiff could not recover if he 
failed to perform his contract according 
to its terms, unless such failure was 


- caused by termination of the contract by 


sibility of performance, or by 


agreement between parties, or by impos- 
some 
breach of the agreement on defendant’s 
part, The Supreme Court of Errors holds 
that this instruction was properly re- 


_ fused as not correctly stating the law. in 
that plaintiff was entitled to recover com- 


; 


pensation on the basis fixed by the con- 
tract if he substantially performed the 
contract, although he may not have done 
all the work called for by the agreement, 
in which case, of course, the owner would 
be entitled to a deduction from the lump 
contract price to cover the cost of com- 
pleting the work according to the con- 
tract. 

The next point involved in the case re- 
lated to question whether it was impos- 
sible to complete the contract. Deciding 
this point in plaintiff’s favor, as all the 
other points in the case were decided, the 
higher court said: — 

“The record does not show that im- 
possibility of performance was claimed. 
The contract did not provide for its com- 
pletion at any definite time; hence it 
was to be completed in a reasonable time, 
and the real question was to the defend- 
ant’s imperative directions to the plain- 
tiff to proceed before the walls were fit 
to be papered, and the woodwork var- 
nished, on his definite promise to pay 
for work that might have to be done 
over in consequence, No claim of the 
plaintiff is based on impossibility of com- 
plying with the terms of the contract. 
The claim was that, owing to the condi- 
tion of the walls, compliance with the 
hurry-up order of the defendant neces- 
sarily resulted in the peeling off of some 
paper and the consequent repapering. ... 

“The real difference between the parties 
was in reference to the falling of paper 
from the walls after it was put on, and 
upon this point the court correctly in- 
structed the jury:— 

“‘Now, if you find that the plaintiff 
faithfully performed his work, and that 
this paper came off, not through his fault, 
but through the fault of the defendant, 
Nielson, by not having the walls properly 
dried, either by himself or his agents, 
and by directing the work of the paper- 
hanger and the decorator to go on when 
the walls were not in condition to re- 
ceive the work, and that, owing to the 
acts of the defendant, Nielson, in. not 
having the walls dried, and permitting 
the frost to get into the walls, and if you 
find, further, that the paper came off 
by reason of that, then, as a matter of 
law, gentlemen, you cannot charge the 
plaintiff with that fault of the defendant. 

«ce | The defendant cannot order 
work to be done on unfit walls with 
knowledge of their unfitness for the work, 
and if it turns out badly shift the blame 
upon the plaintiff, who urged that the 
work be not done until the walls were 
sates ” . 

On the question of compensation for 
extra work, the Appellate Court holds 
that there was no error committed by 
the trial jury in instructing the jury 
that if plaintiff did the extra work pur- 
suant to an express or implied under- 
standing with defendant or defendant’s 
representative. or under direction from 
defendant or his representative, and if 
the extra work was not caused by plain- 
tiff’s fault, then plaintiff was entitled to 
reasonable compensation for doing the 
extra work. 


Painting Contracts and Spcifica- 
tions 


HEN the master painter dines he 
he does not agree in advance to pay 
a certain sum for a “dinner,” without 
specifying what the meal is to consist of 
Nor does he agree a pay a certain sum 
for a suit of clothes without concerning 
himself as to kind and quality of goods 
and fit. And yet he often takes upon 
himself a contract to “paint a house” 
without insisting upon such specifications 
as will enable him and the owner to 
mutually understand just what he is un- 
dertaking to do. 

Many a lawyer has gotten a fee which 
has enabled him to have his house painted, 
because some master painter has been 
unbusinesslike in taking on a job for 
some one else. 

Nothing should be left to oral agree- 
ment or supposition. Every different kind 
of work that is to be done should be 
contemplated and made the subject of 
agreement. For example, if screens or 
storm-windows are not to be painted, 
that should be specified in the painting 
contractor’s interest. If they are to be 
painted, that should be specified for the 
owner’s benefit. 

Below are submitted some forms which 
some readers of this journal may find 
worth preserving for use in their busi- 
ness. 

If the master painter be called upon 
to submit a bid on painting or repainting, 
he may do so in some such form as fol- 
lows: 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept. 16, 1924. 


Mr. John Smith, 
City. 
Dear Sir— 


I hereby propose to paint (repaint) 
(paint and decorate) your dwelling— 
house (store building) at No. 47 Xeno- 
phon St., Kalamazoo, Mich., according to 
the specifications hereto attached for the 


UTM. (Ola ahieters ys tenets Dollarsen( Seer cei ys 
payable as follows: (Specifying just 
when payments are to be made). 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM JONES. 


This may be converted into a valid 
contract by adding some such wording 
as this: 

Accepted. 
accepted). 


(Or the foregoing offer is 


JOHN SMITH. 


Where there has been no formal pro- 
posal, but a verbal agreement upon terms, 
an agreement may be reduced to writing 
in this form: 

This agreement entered into this 16th 
day of September, 1924, by and between 
John Smith, of Kalamazoo, Mich., owner, 
party of the first part, and Wm. Jones, 
also of Kalamazoo, Mich., contractor, 
party of the second part, 

Witnesseth: That the party of the sec- 
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ond part, for and in consideration of the 


STM Of te atetissis wicca Dollars: (Soe e's 


agrees to paint the dwelling house at 
No. 47 Xenophon St., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for the party of the first part, accord- 
ing to the specifications hereto attached. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the 
party of the first part agrees to pay the 
party of the second part the full sum 


Of Fix ele Ge oe oe Dollarsate.. nie ), 


as follows: 
(Specifying when)............... 


In witness whereof the parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year first above mentioned. 


The two sets of specifications given be- 
low will serve to indicate the detail in 
which documents of this kind should be 
drawn, although not necessarily serving 
as a word-for-word pattern. 

Ls 

Paint. All exterior woodwork is to be 
primed as soon as in place, with raw 
linseed oil and a very small amount of 
yellow ocher; and later to have two addi- 
tional coats of raw linseed and white lead 
paint mixed in the proportion of 100 
pounds of lead to 5 gallons of oil, colored 
with such pigments as will produce the 
single color desired, and having no more 
drier in each coat than is necessary to 
insure its drying within 18 hours. 

All pine wooawork throughout the 
house, including floors, will have one coat 
of white shellac and three coats of paint, 
mixed as above and of the colors selected 
by the architect. There will be one color 
only in each room for finish, and one for 
floors. 

All hardwood except floors is to be 
filled with mineral filler, and to have 
three coats of varnish, the last two 
rubbed to a dull surface. The varnish is 
to be of a brand covered by an affidavit 
from the manufacturers that it contains 
no rosin or petroleum products and that 
it contains at least seventeen per cent. 
of copal gums. Also, the varnish must 
be of such character that a film on glass 
will not dry in less than forty-eight 
hours; and when dry, the film is not to 
be brittle. Four days must elapse be- 
tween the application of each coat of 
varnish and the succeeding coat. 

All hardwood floors, treads, and risers 
are to have one coat of hot raw linseed 
oil and two additional coats of cold raw 
linseed oil, three days to intervene be- 
tween each coat and the next. 
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Samples. Samples of all colors to be 
submitted for architect’s approval. 

Knots and Defects. Sap, pitch, knots, 
and similar defects, to be covered with 
good-quality shellac. 

Number of Coats. Unless expressly 
so indicated, priming and shellacing is 
not to count as a coat in this specifica- 
tion. 

Exterior Finish. All dressed exterior 
finish, blinds, and sash, to be painted two 
coats, after priming, of white lead and 
linseed oil. 

Hard Pine. Pulley stiles and floors, 
a.d steps or porches, to receive two coats 
oil, well rubbed in. 

Following is a general memorandum 
of exterior painting. This is to be com- 
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pared with plans, and all work is to be 
left with painter’s finish complete. 

Schedule: : 

Finish, two coats paint after priming. 

Porch floors, two coats oil. 

Blinds, three coats. 

Metal, three coats. 

Shingles, natural. 

Inside Finish. Except otherwise spe- 
cified, all inside finish is to be well filled, 
and is to have one coat stain and shellac 
and two coats of dead hard oil finish. 
All work about kitchen and bathrooms 
to have two coats of hard oil with high 
gloss. 

Ivory White. Where indicated, give 
one coat shellac, then three coats lead 
and oil paint, sandpapering each coat; 
then two coats white lead, zinc, and white 
varnish, rubbing down with pumice-stone 
and oil; sample and tint to be approved. 

Whitewood Finish. Whitewood and 
other finish, unless otherwise specified, 
to have three good coats lead and oil. 
Color as approved; last coat to have 
suitable proportion of zinc, and to be 
left with flat or oil finish. 

Hardwood. Treat hardwood finish ac- 
cording to best methods with potash; 
give coat of oil or paste filler; clean off; 
give four coats of white shellac, sand- 
papering after each coat except last, 
which is to be rubbed to dull finish with 
pumice-stone and oil. 

Enamel White. Give one coat shellac; 
then four coats lead and oil paint, sand- 
papering each coat; then two coats white 
varnish, rubbed each with pumice-stone 
and oil, sample to be approved. 

Standing Hard-Pine Finish. Standing 
hard-pine finish to be given one coat ap- 
proved primer and filler, sandpapered; 
one coat approved inside spar varnish, 
flowed on. 

Schedule: Kitchen, pantry, serving 
room, bathroom. 

Bath Tub. Bath tub to be painted out- 
side, four coats; last eae to be an enamel 
gloss coat. 

Exposed Piping. All piping that shows, 
to be given one coat of white shellac. 

Plaster Walls and Ceilings. Plaster 
walls, but not ceilings, in kitchen, pantry, 
and china closet and throughout bath- 
room, to be painted one coat sizing and 
three coats paint, last coat to contain 
varnish to leave gloss. All ceilings to be 
sized and tinted. 


Duty to Journeymen 


DECISION handed down by the 

Idaho Supreme Court (170 Pacific 
Reporter 107) deals with the liability of 
an owner of premises for injuries to a 
contracting painter’s employees. In this 
case the plaintiff sued to recover dam- 
ages sustained in coming in contact with 
a protruding and unguarded set screw on 
the main driving shaft in the defendant’s 
laundry, while the plaintiff was painting 
the interior of the building, pursuant to 
a contract made between his employer 
and the defendant. The trial judge di- 
rected the jury to bring in a verdict in 
the defendant’s favor, on the ground 
that no valid claim against the laundry 
had been established. But, on an appeal 
taken by the plaintiff, a new trial was 
ordered. 

When the accident occurred, one coat 
of paint had been applied to the ceiling 
and walls of the main room in the 
laundry, and the plaintiff, with two other 
journeymen painters, had been engaged 
for two days in applying the second coat. 
While he was painting the ceiling above 


tain issues presented should have been 
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the main driving shaft, which extended 
lengthwise through the laundry, and 
while he was reaching over and about a 
foot beyond the shaft, the plaintiff's 
sleeve was caught by the revolving set 
screw. The shaft was about a foot below 
the ceiling, and was held in place by 
hengers suspended from the ceiling. A 
the time «f the accident, the set screw 
was revolving about 165 times per min 
ute. 

It. appears that the plaintiff was given 
a general warning to be careful, but 
there was nothing to show that he wa: 
warned of the existence of the set screw 
He admitted that he did not look to see 
whether there was one there or not. In 
disposing of the case the Supreme Court 
said: 

““*A person who invites another to come 
on his premises upon a business in which 
both are concerned, is bound to take care 
that his premises, and all appliances pro 
vided by the owner as incident to the 
use of his premises, are safe for thai 
other person to come upon and use the 
as required; or else to give due warn 
of any dangers to be avoided. But where 
the stranger comes as a guest, or by 4 
bare license, the owner of the premise 
is only bound to warn him of anythi 
in the nature of a trap upon the prem-— 
ises.’ 

“We are not directly concerned upon 
this appeal with the question as to 
whether or not the maintaining of the 
revolving shaft with the protruding un- 
guarded set screw was negligence upon 
the part of the respondent, so far as its” 
own employees were concerned. The ap- 
pellant was upon the premises for the 
purpose of performing a certain labor, be- 
ing at the time the employee of an in- 
dependent contractor. The question of 
negligence is directed toward the duty 
which respondent owed to the the appel- 
lant under the circumstances. 

“We think that the evidence upon cer- 


submitted to the jury. Whether the re- 
spondent had been reasonably diligent to 
provide a safe place for the appellant to 
do his work, in view of the existence of 
the protruding set screw, was for the 
jury to decide. That -a set screw pro- . 
truding from a rapidly revolving shaft is 
dangerous to those coming in contact 
therewith will be conceded. The fact that 
certain witnesses testified that the set 
screw could be plainly seen from the 
ground when the shaft was revolving is 
not conclusive that the set screw was an 
obvious and open danger, the existence ~ 
of which the appellant, as a reasonably 
prudent person, is charged with notice. 
Appellant testified that he did not know 
of the existence of the set screw, and 
we think that it was a question for the 
jury to say whether or not he should | 
have Known of its existence, i} 
“The question of contributory negli- 
gence would be affected by the question 
as to knowledge of the existence of the 
set screw. There is a substanital degree 
of difference between the danger incident 
to coming in contact with such a shaft 
containing a protruding - unguarded 
screw, where the shaft is revolving a 
the rate of speed shown by the evidence 
in this case. It cannot be said as a mat- 
ter of law that the appellant was guilty 
of contributory negligence in the absence 
of knowledge of the existence of the set 
screw, or unless as a reasonably prduen 
person he should have known of its ex- 
istence.” 


—— 
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Interior of Lutheran Church, Platteville, Wisconsin, one of Mr. Rasmussen’s jobs done with 
Dutch Boy white-lead mixed with Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


What fifty years of painting 
taught August Rasmussen 


UGUST RASMUSSEN of Dubuque, Iowa, has 

been a painter for fifty years. His wide experi- 

ence makes him a man to be consulted on all kinds of 

painting problems. It was Mr. Rasmussen’s reputa- 

tion for producing beautiful interior effects that brought 
him the contracts for the three jobs pictured here. 


What is the secret of Mr. Rasmussen’s success with 
interiors? Let him tell you himself. ‘‘I have been in 
the painting business for over fifty years,” he says, 
“but have never found anything that will produce the 
finish that is obtainable with Dutch Boy white-lead 
and Dutch Boy flatting oil. They produce a soft- 
tone, poreless surface which grime and dirt can- 
not penetrate, and a film that is indeed enduring. 
There is something about a Dutch Boy flatting 
oil and Dutch Boy white-lead finish that makes 
it different and distinctive from the ordinary 
flat wall finishes.” 


Not only Mr. Rasmussen, put painters every- 


The State Bank of Platteville. Walls painted in three-color 
stippled finish with raised moulding 


where are building reputations with beautiful interiors 
done by them with Dutch Boy white-lead and flatting 
oil. Painters like to use Dutch Boy flatting oil as a 
vehicle because it is complete in itself. No driers, no 
turpentine, no linseed oil have to be added. With 
white-lead it makes a flat paint that spreads easily, 
quickly, and has great coverage. 


Some of the new and individual wall finishes you can 
obtain with Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy 
flatting oil are described in our new booklet, ‘‘ Wall 
Effects of Distinction for the Home.” Write for it today 
and look it over before you do your next interior 
job. Address your letter to our nearest branch. 


NAc LON AL L.E AD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston,131 State Street; Buffalo,116 Oak 
Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chest- 
nut Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John A bis 
Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


The Normal School at Platteville. Interiors of this imposing 
structure were done in plain tints 
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Painting an entire suburb with EAGLE 


EAUTY of the kind to withstand 

all- year-round ocean winds —salt- 

air weather—was the dominant ideal in 

the building of Marven Gardens, Atlan- 

tic City’s newexclusive suburb — the 
“Playground of America.” 

Its architect— Donald A. Rosenstein 
of Atlantic City —and its builders— 
Frank J. Pedrick & Son —were careful 
to select only those materials which offer 
maximum beauty and protection against 
the ocean climate. Itisimportant that for 
painting the one hundred and twenty- 
five homes comprising this exclusive 


suburb, they chose Eagle White Lead, 


Pure Old Dutch Process—which has 
been preserving and beautifying the 
homes of America since 1843. 

Eagle W hite Lead isone of many prod- 
ucts through which Eagle-Picher serves 
both individuals and industries. Among 
these are Eagle Sublimed Blue Lead for 
rust-proofing metal surfaces, Eagle Bab- 
bitts and Solders, Pipe and Fittings, Dry 
Pigments for paint grinders, Eagle Lead 
Wool for plugging oil wells—a lead prod- 
uct for every lead purpose. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Company,208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. Eleven 
plants, Branches in all principal cities, 


EAGLE While Lead — 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


A Book About Painting 


The above painting appears 
in full colors in the hand- 
some book “The Painting 
of Homes’’—sent by us to 
painters’ customers to help 
close contracts. Ask about 
this 1-2-3 Plan for develop 
ing painter’. business—fre? 
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CLEVELAND PAINT CLASS 
ENROLLS SEVENTY-FIVE BOYS 


There is an enrollment of seventy-five 
boys in the painting class in the Cleve- 
land vocational schools, according to a 
report from William Downie, vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators. Mr. Downie 
says that the school is “going strong.” 

In a lengthy newspaper article, printed 
in Cleveland, the work being done is told 


in detail. In part this article says: 
Master craftsmen are being de- 
veloped in Cleveland apprentice 
schools. Workmen, to whom both 


practice and theory are familiar, are 
being graduated by the hundreds 
every year to take the places of the 
workers who came from Europe prior 
to the restriction of immigration. 

Boys, averaging 16 years, start 
their four years of trade education, 
at the rate of four hours each week, 
in vocational schools. 

The school started in the base- 
ment of Waring school; this year it 
took over three floors in the West 
Fourth street Erie building. 

“Our schools have met with real 
success,” said H. L. Briggs, director 
of vocational education on the board 
of education, “Today we are train- 
ing workmen who are able to handle 
any part of their particular trade. 
All the instructors are practical men 
who have worked at their trades and 
who have the additional advantage 
of a theoretical training. 

“Many apprentice schools in the 
past failed becanse there was no ac- 
tive supervision over the students. 
Through the co-operation of the em- 
ployers and the unions we have virtu- 
ally no absences.” 

While. apprentice training began 
in Cleveland in 1917, it was not until 
1918 that the idea took a real place 
in the educational system. In that 
year the plumbers opened their 
school, the bricklayers followed in 
1920, carpenters in 1923, and the 
electricians and painters in 1925. 
Reporting the activity of the painting 
class, the article says: 

Painters: E. C. Doty, instructor. 
Attendance, 75. Taught the theory 
of color, paint mixing, chemical and 
physical changes in paints, proper 
types of paints for various surfaces, 
preparation of surfaces, and health 
and safety methods. 

The boys are painting Oakland 
school as part .of their practical 
work. 


NEBRASKA PLANS PROGRAM 
FOR STATE CONVENTION 


An advance program of subjects to be 
presented at the State convention of the 
Nebraska Master Painters and Decorators’ 
Association, to be held in the Pancey 
Hotel, Grand Island, December 8, 9 and 
10, has been sent to the craftsmen of that 


DAVID B. GREEN 


Secretary of Minnesota State Association 
of Master Painters and Decorators. 


State by Secretary L. E. Norfleet. The 
following address and papers will be 
presented: Business address. The train- 
ing of workers for the decorating trade. 
Ethics in business. Hstimating. Advan- 
tages derived from belonging to an asso- 
ciation. Pyroxylin products. Address by 
President F. M. Michael, of the Interna- 
tional Association. Wall paper. 

One entire session will be given to 
practical demonstration. 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
HELP) RED? CROSS «DRIVE 


The wall paper and painting trades have 
been mobilized for the ninth annual roll 
call of the American Red Cross. William 
I. Tucker, of W. H. S. Lloyd Company, 
will head the wall paper group, and 
Charles Grimer, of Charles Grimer & Son, 
the painting group. Each will be as- 
sisted Fy a committee to cover the trades. 
The committee in turn will appoint a 
house chairman for each industrial and 
commercial concern. The drive will be- 
gin on Armistice Day, November 11, 
when 5,000 volunteers will cover the in- 
dustrial field of the city, asking people 
to volunteer their dollars so that the 
Red Cross may be kept on the line of 
duty ready for service day or night. 


The National Lead Company, St. Louis, 
has purchased the Hidden Treasure mine 
on upper Henson Creek, near Lake City, 
Colo. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEES 
BUSY FOR CONVENTION 


Arrangements are almost perfected 
for the thirty-eighth annual convention 
of the Master Painters and Decorators’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, to be held 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, January 19, 
20 and 21, 1926. The headquarters will 
be the new Penn-Harris Hotel, the 
largest hotel in the city. 

The detailed arrangements locally are 
in charge of the Harrisburg local asso- 
ciation collaborating with a committee 
of the State association, composed of Past 
President Ashmer M. Blake, of Harris- 
burg, chairman; HE. R. Cluey, of Pitts- 
burgh; and C. Albert Kuehnle, of Phila- 
delphia. No efforts have been spared to 
arrange every detail for the pleasure and 
comfort of members. 


The program is considered one of the 
best that the executive board of the State 
has ever presented. The papers have 
been mostly limited to the leaders of the 
industry. 


The president, Louis B. Titzel, of Pitts- 
burgh, anticipates a record attendance. 
Estimate have been made running as 
high as six hundred master painters who 
anticipate being in attendance at the con- 
vention. This is in addition to the large 
number of associate members and sales- 
men representing the manufacturers who 


will be present. 


PROGRAM 

1. Call to order at 9.30 A. M., Tuesday, 
January 19, 1926. 

2. Invocation. ; 

3, Address of welcome, mayor of Harris- 
burg. ; 
4. Address of welcome, president of Har- 
risburg local association. 1 

5. Response by Louis B. Titzel, presi- 
dent of the State association. , 

6. Roll call of officers and Executive 
Board. 5 

7. Appointment of Committees— (a) Cre- 
dentials, (b) Auditing, (c) president’s ad- 
dress, (d) press. ‘ 

8. Minutes of last convention. 

9. Report of credential committee. 

10. Report of standing committees. 

11. Report of State delegates to Inter- 
national convention. 

12. Report of officers. A 

13. Report of chairman of apprenticeship 

onmittee. 
eA, ‘Progress in the Development of 
Pyroxylin Lacquers for Interior Finishing, 
A. Hinze. BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 


pany, Philadelphia. 


15. “Construction and Aging Details of 
Plaster and Cement as Affecting Paint,” W. 
E. Emley, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington. 
ae. “Sizing and Undercoating for Walls 
and Other Surfaces,” Alfred C. Rapp. Pits- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh. 

17. “Motion Picture Film on Production of 
Turpentine.’ _ Hercules Powder Company, 
ilmington, Delaware. : 
oe 8. “What Happens to Paint and Varnish 
After It Is Applied.,’”’ Frank G. Breyer, New 

Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa. 

19. Address by Henry A. Gardner, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, Washington. 

90. Address (subject to be selected), C. 


Albert Kuehnle, Kuehnle, Inc., Philadel- 
hia. 
d 91. Paper, by Dr. G. Ww. Thompson, Na- 


tional Lead Company. New Yorg City. % 
92. “Co-operation Within the Industry,” G. 


B. Heckel, Philadelphia. 
93. “Paint and Painting,’ John Dewar, 


Pittsburgh. 
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24. “Linseed Oil, Dryers and Turpentine,” 
F. F. Black, Philadelphia. 

25. “An Architect’s Experience With the 
Master Painter,’ Ralph B. Bencker, archi- 
tect, Philadelphia. 

26. Address, George 
ganizer, Philadelphia. 

27. Awarding diplomas to apprentices. 

28. New business. 

29. Selecting place of next convention. 

30. Election of officers. 


31. Election of delegates to International 
convention. 


32. Adjournment. 
Subscription banquet by State association 


at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Wednesday eve- 
ning, January 20. 


Executive Board meeting Monday evening, 
January 18, 8 o’clock, Penn-Harris Hotel. 


State Secretary George §S. Stuart broad- 
casts the following invitation to attend 
the convention - 

You are most cordially invited to 
attend the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Master Painters and 
Decorators’ Association of Pennsy]- 
vania, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 19, 20, 21, 1926, 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg. 

A great effort is being made to 
make this convention surpass all 
others. In this respect you can be of 
distinct service, first by your presence 
and, secondly, by participating in 
the discussions. This is your asso- 
ciation. Its purpose is to place the 
experience, the personality and the 
accomplishments of every member 
within easy access of every other 
member. Will you assist to this end? 

The Executive Board offers you a 
program interesting, practical and 
informative. Any one _ discussion 
might prove the worth of a year’s 
business to you. Need you _hesi- 
tate, then, about attending? 

All sessions are free. Members of 
local associations, associate and in- 
dividual members, their families and 
friends are not only welcome, but 
urged to be present. Resolve now 
to meet your friends in the trade at 
the Capital City Convention. Pass 
the good message along to other 
masters. 

The hotel rates at the Penn-Harris 
are $3.00 to $5.00 single room and 
$5.00 to $10.00 double room. Rates 
at the Metropolitan and Bolton hotels 
are $2.50 to $5.00. 


Butler, State  or- 


CALIFORNIA PLANS FOR 
LARGE STATE CONVENTION 


The program for the State convention 
of California master painters and dec- 
orators, which will be held in San Diego 
in January, is about completed and, ac- 
cording to Secretary William Woolley, a 
most successful meeting is expected. 


Secretary Woolley writes: 


This has been a very active year 
in our association. We are not gain- 
ing many members, but each associa- 
tion in the State is co-operating in a 
splendid manner. The Executive 
Board has met in different cities on 
ten different occasions and has been 


enthusiastically received, and con- 
solidated actions have been con- 
summated. 


The northern section of the State 
is now looking forward to the “ladies 
night” to be held in the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, on Decem- 
ber 5, when the San Francisco Asso- 
ciation will be host. The southern 
part of the State is working con- 
si.iently to make our convention a 
great success, which will be held in 
San Diego in January next, and the 
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president has made several visits 
south in co-operation with the 
southern committee in San Diego, 
and there is every appearance of a 
most successful convention, and many 
members are looking forward to the 
occasion. 


ILLINOIS AUXILIARY STARTS 
BIG MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The Illinois Master Painters and Deco- 
rators Auxiliary is making a statewide 
campaign for increased membership. The 
following appeal has been broadcast over 
the state, signed by Mrs. Louis A. Lar- 
sen of Waukegan, president, and Miss 
Emily Tonigan, the secretary: 

Last year the Auxiliary of the Illinois 
Master Painters and Decorators Asso- 
ciation had the banner enrolment, and 
this was made possible by your hearty 
cooperation. And at that time we had 
nothing tangible to offer you as an 
organization. But this year finds us 
thoroughly organized, with a number 
of hard working “locals” in the dif- 
ferent towns and cities throughout 
the state. And of course you will 
want to become one of us. 

The idea of the Auxiliary is be- 
coming so popular, and the other 
states are organizing so rapidly that 
1t means we are going to be kept 
busy, keeping apace. Owing to the 
increased mailing list and other ex- 
penditures such as pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, etc., the membership fee will be 
two dollars, a very nominal sum. 
And you will get far more pleasure 
than that at your meetings and at the 
conventions which you attend, - 

Enclosed you will find your mem- 
bership card, and it will please us 
mightily to have it returned to us 
with your name on the line. A warm 
welcome awaits you as a member. 


ELECT MISS M. HENDERSON 
SECRETARY IN IOWA 


The resignation is announced of Mrs. 
Leo Magnus as secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa Women’s Auxiliary of the Iowa 
master painters and decorators. Mrs. 
Magnus has moved to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, where Mr. Magnus is connected 
with the Dixie Paint Company. Miss 
Mabel Henderson, daughter of R. J. Hen- 
derson, who is the president of the Des 
Moines Association, has been chosen to 
fill the vacancy until the next election in 
January. 


EXPORTS OF WALL PAPER 


American wall paper exports to Eng- 
land and Continental Europe by M. H. 
Birge & Sons Co., of Buffalo, show a fif- 
teen per cent. increase for the first nine 
months of this year over the same pe- 
riod of 1924. This company also reports 
tremendous pick-up in shipments to 
South America after a nine-months’ 
slump in that country’s demand last year. 
Japan, only recently became a buyer of 
American wall paper, is now heavily in 
the market. The Birge company figures 
show a comparative increase in exports 
there of 117 per cent. for the present 
year. 


BOUCK—BURGER 

Miss Virginia Bouck, New York City, 
and William C. Burger, of Brooklyn, were 
married October 3 at Mr. Burger’s coun- 
try place, “Five Acres,’ New Canaan, 
Conn, The bride is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James B, Bouck, Jr,, Mr. Bouck 
being vice-president of Pratt & Lambert, 


Inc. _ji if 
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CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 
HOLDS BOARD MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the ex 
ecutive board of the Society of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of Con- 
necticut was held at the Hotel Elton, in 
Waterbury, on Thursday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 22, a large attendance being pres- 
ent. 


Secretary O. V. Marsh read a letter 


' from the Windsor Cement Company call- 


ing attention to a modification which 
had been secured in the Mechanics’ Lien 
law of Connecticut. Under the old law, 
if it became necessary to file liens 


against a property, the different contrac- 


tors recovered in accordance with the 
order in which they had done work on 
the building, so that if the amount ob- 
tained from a sale of the property was 
not sufficient to satisfy all the liens, those 
contractors coming at the end of the 
work, such as the plasters and paint- 
ers, often were unable to recover any- 


- thing. Under the revised law, the amount 


realized will be divided among the dif- 
ferent contractors pro trata with the 
amount of their several contracts. The 
new law was passed largely because of 
work done by the Windsor company, who 
had realized the injustice of the old law 
to the contractors whose work came at 
the end of the building. 


A letter was read from International 
Secretary Dabelstein stating that he 
would issue a charter to the newly or- 
ganized South Manchester Association, as 
a local of the Connecticut Society. Presi- 
dent E. W. Nelson stated that he had 
started to organize a local in South 
Manchester four months ago. He invited 
the master painters of the town to din- 
ner, and while there, Mr. Turner sold 
these men the idea of organization. Each 
man signed an agreement to become mem- 
bers of a local association. The follow- 
ing master painters are the charter mem- 
bers of the new local: 

R. E. Morton, 54 Pursell street, South 
Manchester. 

Edward F. Moriarity, 63 Pearl street, 


“South Manchester. 


Louis Cook, 306 Vernon street, Man- 
chester. 

Joseph P. Tammany, Manchester. 

Joseph P. Benison, 61 Cambridge 
street, Manchester. 

J. F. Tynan, 37 Pearl street, South 
Manchester. 

Wm. Thomas Smith, 74 Hast Center 
street, South Manchester. 

John Clough, 90 Hast Center street, 
South Manchester. 

James Forde, 174 Center street, South 
Manchester. 

On Motion J. F. Tynan was unan- 
imously elected to represent South Man- 
chester on the State executive board. 


BE. M. Walsh, chairman of the Trade 
School Committee, sttaed that Mr. Hall, 
director of the New Britain Trade School, 
said that he had the money to start a 
painting class, but could not get the co- 
operation of the New Britain master 
painters to send him boys to learn the 
painting trade. 

H. U. Thompson said they have a 
trade school committee in the New 
Brighton local, but they. had heard noth- 
ing from Mr. Hall. He would try to 
stir things up and put the trade school 
painting class across. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh the board 
adopted a resolution urging the New 
Britain Association to get together and 
co-operate with Mr. Hall and to call upon 


Oe  ——————— 
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THE PLAZA 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Owners—Geo. W. Adams Bldg. Co. 
Architect—Roland O. Razall 
Painter—Richard Zahn 
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1360 GALLONS: 


It is not the flashy job—big or little—that counts. It is 
continued heavy-duty daily work that proves your materials. 


‘Here’s the PLAZA, a 200 apartment hotel in Milwaukee, 


typical of the highest-grade modern construction. 


Richard Zahn had the painting contract. 


His problem, like 


every other contractor's was: 


Speaking 


of Floors 


Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher makes floors the easiest, 
most satisfactory, and profitable 
part of any job. Simple and 
efficient it imparts ahard bur- 
nished finish impossible to obtain 
by hand—and saves 75% of your 
time, labor and money, doing it. 


Waxed floors have always been 
the most desirable. NOW they 
are EASIEST. Johnson's 
Liquid Wax and the Johnson 
Electric Floor Polisher solve all 
your old floor problems and open 
up an unlimited new field of 
possibilities. Ask for our special 
painter offer. 


1. Perfect results, in accordance with demands of 
the job and his own reputation. 


2. Reliable materials that he, or his youngest appren- 
tice painter, could count on day in and day out. 


BT Aofarreproit: 


So he used—280 gallons Johnson’s Floor Varnish 
90 gallons Johnson’s Rubbing Varnish 
275 gallons Johnson’s Perfectone Undercoat 
215 gallons Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel 


500 gallons Johnson’s Permacote (Flat Wall) 


JOHNSON quality, JOHNSON prices, and the JOHNSON way of 
doing business form the most all-around satisfactory combination 
in the trade. Clip this coupon to your business card or letter-head 
right now and get the straight dope en it all. 


Cit aaa ov el boes se 


{ 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. P.M. 11, Racine, Wis. | 
Tell me about (1) Johnson prices. (2) The Johnson way , 

} 


of doing business. (3) The special painter offer on your new Electric 


Polisher. 
(IW Vo hy, on a ltl all ila aaa eae en; SRR Sea | 
Moi Ye ee ee ee eres | 


ain 
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When the finish endures—so does your reputation ! 


1- 6 «=e! “aoe 


No matter how hard the wear or 
what the exposure to sun and rain, the 
doorway of a fine home must always 
look well. 

There stands the painter’s oppor- 
tunity! If the finish fails, so does his 
reputation. But if the finish stands up 
it is bound to boost his good name and 
his business, too. For a thoroughly 
satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement a painter can have. 

Valspar, Clear and in Colors, with- 
stands sun and rain, cold and heat. 
Suitable alike for all wood or metal 
surfaces, inside and out, Valspar should 
be used wherever a fine finish is re- 


quired, wherever severe wear is to be 
met. Even boiling water cannot injure 
Valspar. 

Valspar-Enamels are made from the 
finest non-fading pigments carefully 
ground in Valspar Varnish. They are 
available in 12 standard colors which 
can be mixed together in any propor- 
tions to give any other shade desired. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains are Clear 
Valspar mixed with transparent colors. 
Both Valspar and Stain are applied in 
one operation. There are six natural 
wood colors to choose from. 

When you want to be sure of best re- 
sults use Valspar! 


a 


ST 
: » 5B Largest Manufactuiers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World = 
= : ESTABLISHED 1832 = 
E 3 New York Chicago Boston Toronto E 
: The Varnish That Won't Turn White core a ae se z 
z = W. P. FULLER & Co., Pacific Coast = 
MM imi i 
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e State Trade School committee if they 

ed assistance. 

C. R. Turner spoke of the classes in 
artford and asked if a regular course of 

struction had been laid out, and if so, 

thether it would not be possible to im- 
rove the course of instruction. He be- 
eved that the preparation of walls and 
‘foodwork for painting should be the 
rst subject taken up. 

Mr. Walsh said he understood the sec- 
etary had been instructed to send each 
rade school a copy of what had been 
forked out by the International Asso- 
iation in regard to the course of in- 
truction, but if the local association 
rants something different, it would be 
rell to appoint a committee to visit the 
chool and tell them just what is wanted. 

Mr. Turner replied that the State So- 
iety had more weight with the trade 
chools than any one else in the State. 
fe thought a definite plan for appren- 
ice instruction should come from the 
‘tate Society for the guidance of the in- 
tructors in the different trade schools. 

At the request of John Wheeler, Mr. 
Donnell, superintendent of the Water- 
ury Trade School, was asked to speak 
mn the subject, and said: 

“From a teacher’s standpoint, a num- 
er of different men have started this 
ourse. Boys come in and leave. The 
nembership of the class is constantly 
rarying. The teacher is following a 
lefinite schedule, but the boys do not 
ontinue. You must get the boys inter- 
sted in the trade. Our policy has been 
o show the boys some of the finer things 
irst and when we get them interested 
ve can teach them how to dc the less 
nteresting preparatory work that is nec- 
sssary before good work can be done. 
With the constant changes in the at- 
endance of the boys, it is hard to fol- 
ow a definite plan. We may be able to 
levelop a scheme that ‘is clever, but it 
akes time and you must have patience. 
if you give them all the dirty work at 
first, the boys will get sore and leave 
the class. Some of the factories have 
thought they did not want apprentices. 
But we need the co-operation of every- 
body. Something must be done, as in 
the plumbing trade, where every one 
must be licensed. The course of instruc- 
tion should be elastic so that the boys 
may be kept interested. He thought it 
possible to work out a course of instruc- 
tion that could be generally adopted so 
that boys in the trade schools every- 
where should receive the sanie instruc- 
tion.” 

On motion by Mr. Donovan the teach- 
ers in the different ‘trade schools will 
be asked to send two boys from each 
school, to show by actual work before 
the State convention, just what they can 
do as the result of the training received 
in these schools, all the expenses of this 
exhibition to be paid by the State So- 
ciety. The motion included the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Walsh as a committee of one 
to carry the idea into effect. 

President Nelson stated that the next 
meeting will be held in New Britain, on 
November 19. The feature of the meet- 
ing would be an address by an arct.itect, 
Russell. A. Barker, of Hartford. 


James Wallen, advertising counsel for 
McDougall-Butler Co., Inc., makers of 
varnishes, enamels and paints, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has written a chapter on emotion 
and style in advertising for the book 
“Masters of Advertising Copy,” to which 
twenty-five masters of copy writing con- 
tributed. 
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NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
PLANS JOINT MEETING 


Plans for a joint meeting of represen- 
tatives from all branches of the paint and 
varnish industry, sponsored by the ex- 
ecutive board of the New York State As- 
sociation of Master Painters and Decora- 
tors, were announced at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Association of Master Painters 
and Decorators, held in the banquet room 
of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, 34 West 33rd street, Thursday 
evening, November 5. This meeting will 
be held Saturday. evening, February 6, 
probably in one of the uptown New York 
City hotels, following the adjournment of 
the convention of the International As- 
sociation of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, which will meet in Philadelphia, 
February 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

The preliminary announcement was 
made by Carl H. Dabelstein, general sec- 
retary of the International association, 
following a conference with Thomas H. 
McElvein, of Buffalo, vice-president of 
the New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators, Alfred HE. 
Joy, past president of the State associa- 
tion, and other representatives of the 
New York organization. 

It is expected that there will be a 
large attendance of the officers of the In- 
ternational Association, together with In- 
ternational Board members and officers of 
the various State associations. Repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers, the 
salesmen, the jobbers and dealers will 
be invited. 

Otto Grimmer, president of the New 
York Association, presided at the dinner. 
“Quantity Survey” was the subject of a 
talk by W. G. Smith. of the Quantity Sur- 
vey Company of New York City. He 
urged the practice as of vital interest to 
the contracting painter, and told of the 
approval of the architect. The subject 
was generally discussed. 

John S. Kelly, vice-president of the 
New York Association, talked on “Better 
Business Standards in the Painting In- 
dustry.” Alfred E. Joy discussed “Better 
Standards of Painting.’ Carl H. Dabel- 
stein spoke on the relation of the Inter- 
national, the State, and the local associa- 
tion. He discussed at length the pro- 
gram for the coming convention at Phila- 
delphia; and urged all New York mem- 
bers to attend. He reported on the 
progress that is being made in the trade 
schools. A. J. Rosenthal, a member of 
the New York Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, urged better business meth- 
ods and approved the quantity-survey 
plan. Henry: D. Moeller, of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, and E. P. 
Jones and J. C. Kelly, representing the 
salesmen, also spoke. 


NEW JERSEY TO HOLD 
MIDWINTER MEETING JAN. 13 


The regular widwinter meeting of the 
New Jersey State Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators will be held in 
the Alexander Hamilton Hotel., Paterson, 
Wednesday, January 13. This date was 
finally determined upon at the regular 
meeting of the State Executive Board, 
held in Newark, Thursday evening, No- 
vember 5. The final arrangements for the 
program will be announced at the next 
board meeting. 

As announced elsewhere the entertain- 
ment for the evening will be provided 
by the associate members organizations, 
with William McMoran, chairman of the 
committee on entertainment. 


Ot, 


BIG VARNISH CONCERNS 
COMBINE ORGANIZATIONS 


Announcement is made that a contract 
has been signed whereby the Standard 
Varnish Works acquires the capital stock 
of the Standard Varnish Co. of Illinois. 
As soon as the necessary details have 
been concluded the entire company will 
operate as the Standard Varnish Works. 

Territorial operations will be conducted 
exactly as heretofore and the officers of 
the Standard Varnish Co. of Chicago will 
remain as at present: J. Heath Wood, 
president; L. K, Miller, treasurer; W. B. 
Day, secretary. Mr. Wood also becomes 


- vice-president and director of the Stand- 


ard Varnish Works, whose board will 
then consist of: W. C. Appleton of New 
York, secretary; Jerome W. Frank of 
New York, technical director; A. E, Camp- 
bell Harris of London, managing direc- 
tor; Morton Horkheimer of New York, 
Sales manager; Arthur D. Robson of New 
York, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions; J. W. Robson of New York, presi- 
dent; Theodore Robson of London, Bng., 
first . vice-president; William Rosenberg 
of New York, second vice-president; 
James S. Wolf of New York, treasurer; 
J. Heath Wood of Chicago, vice-president 
in charge of sales. 

Notwithstanding the separation which 
took place between the Hastern and West- 
ern divisions of the Standard Varnish 
Works in 1918, the companies have been 
operating upon the same formulas and 
trade-marks, but under different names 
and for different interests. 

About the first of this year both com- 
panies experienced a change in man- 
agement and since then consistent efforts 
have been made to effect this amalgama- 
tion because, through this unification of 
interests there is created a singleness of 
purpose which will result in more vig- 
orous merchandising and consequent in- 
creased efficiency in serving the trade. 
As a result, Standard Varnish Works ex- 
pects further rapid growth in spite of the 
fact that 1925 has been the most prosper- 
ous year of the fifty-five years of its ex- 
istence, 

The executive offices of the Standard 
Varnish Works will remain in New York 
city. The products of the company are 
manufactured in plants located at Elm 
Ranke IN; Y.9 Chicago, fl. London, Hngr- 
land; Paris, France; Berlin, Germany; 
Milan, Italy; Barcelona, Spain, and their 
newly completed lacquer factory at Lin- 
denwN, J. 


PAINT MARKET SURVEY 
COVERS HOTERTPROPERTIES 


A survey of the market for paints and 
varnishes among hotels has just been 
completed by J. O. Dahl, of the Hotel Man- 
agement Magazine, and G. T, K. Norton, 
publicity director of the Save-the-Surface 
Campaign, It is estimated that 125,000 
new guest rooms will be added to the 
hotel properties during the present year. 
The magazine announces that it is pre- 
pared to give paint and varnish manu- 
facturers a complete sales ana advertising 
service. “An Undeveloped Market for 
Paints and Varnishes” is the title of an 
interesting brouchere covering this sub- 
ject that has just been issued. 


NEW BOOKS ON STENCILLING 


“Beauty in Color and Design as Ex- 
pressed by Stencilling,” a highly attrac- 
tive booklet, illustrated with sixty or 
more pages of plates in color, has recent- 
ly been issued by the Midwest Stencil 
Supply Co., 1254 Thirtieth street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.. The interior decorator will 
find in it many suggestions that will be 
helpful, 
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Directory of National Associations, Master | 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations | 


International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Iowa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 527 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West 99th street, New York, 
N. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia, Feb- 

2, 3, 4 and 5. 
iain BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

c. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue, 

Paterson, N. J. 
JAMES PHINNEMORBE, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 

lis, Minn. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., No~- 

ark, N. J. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. DABELSTHIN, General Secretary. 

WILT.IAM WOOLLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 

Burlingame, Calif. 
WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., Toronto, 
Canada. 

J. W. MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 

eg, Canada. 

EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 

Haven, Conn. 
E. J. BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
O. S. JONES, 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 

D. J. LINNANE, 728 Eighth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

LEO H. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, 301 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 


braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 

KueNw dis 

- ALFRED BE. JOY, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
York, Nz i. 

WILLIAM S. GOLDSHODT, 420 Sherman St., 
Dayton, O. 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

L. D. MYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


JOHN C. YONK, 800 Storle St., Burlington, 


is. 
aE ROGERS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
CHARLES EN ae 406 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
8. I. F RIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 


Ga. 

B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. P. BILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 

PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 

4. D. WHARTON, 312 E. Main St., Richmond, 
Va. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco; secre- 
tary, William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 
Burlingame. 1926 convention, San Diego, Jan- 


uary. 
CANADA 

President, V. E. Pritchard, Chatham, Ontario; 
secretary, A. J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen 
street, West, Toronto. 

CONNECTICUT 

President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 

. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1926 
convention will be held in Waterbury January 


13 and 14. 
ILLINOIS 
President, C. H. Crapo, Waukegan; secretary, 
E. J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria. 
1926 convention in Peoria. 
INDIANA 
Presisient, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 1925 convention, Fort Wayne, 
December 8, 9 ad 10. 
IOWA 


President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
F. M. Michael, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 
ruray, Davenport, January 27, 28 and 29. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd.,. Dorchester. 
1926 convention, Boston, January 5, 6 and 7. 

MICHIGAN 

President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 531 Hastern avenue, 
S. E., Grand Rapids. 1926 convention, Mus- 


kegon. 
MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
tsreen, 2936 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
Yvonvention. St. Paul. January 19, 20 2nd 21. 
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MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, Edward Spangenberger, Wichita, 
Kan.; secretary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, P. O. 
Box 221, Nickerson, Kan. 1926 convention, St. 


Louis. 
NEBRASKA 
President. (CC. LL. Elwick, Lincoln: secretary- 
treasurer, L. E. Norfleet, 1007 Jones St., Omaha. 
1925 convention, Grand Island, Neb., December 


8, 9 and 10. 
NEW JERSEY 
President, Albert Kirkham, Paterson; William 
F. Christiansen, 2 North Park St., Hast Orange. 


NEW YORK 
President, T. Jesse Dudley, Syracuse; secre- 
tary, William O. Bachman, 1407 State St., 
Watertown. 


NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
vention, Fargo, North Dakota, January 235, 26 


and 27. 
OHIO 
President, William 8S. Goldshodt, Dayton; 
secretary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 East 
Highty-eighth street, Cleveland. 1926 conven- 
tion, Cedar Point. 


OREGON 


President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secretary, 


_ Frank Demme, 265 Russell street, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street. Philadelphia. 1926 
convention in Harrisburg, January 19, 20, 21. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 
F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colw. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Racine. 1926 convention, Racine. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Denver, Colo.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. W. Heidbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 


ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue, Waukegan. 


OHIO 
President, Mrs. J. E. Aylard, Cleveland; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Marie Hippel, Toledo. 


IOWA 
President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 
avenue, Des Moines; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Mabel Henderson, 1213 Grand avenue, Des 


Moines. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hartland street, Dor- 


chester. 
MISSOURI—KANSAS 
President, Mrs. W. C. Loomis, 4034 Washing- 
ton avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Miss Mae 
Loomis, 4034 Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershoit, 84 Grand ave- 
nue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
C. B, Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; secretary, E. M. 
Lathem, Birmingham, Ala. 


ALABAMA—MOBILE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
M. A. Creagh, 108 Dauphin street, Mobile, Ala.; 
secretary, G. T. Hamilton, Mobile, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 
East. Bay Paint & Wallpaper Salesmen’s 
Club—President, D. M. Schindler, 485 California 
street, San Francisco, Calif.; secretary, Robert 
Roe, 1810 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc. F. Winslow, 14 Bay Shore Ave., Bay Shore, 
L. I, N. Y.; secretary, C. E.. Hammond, 116 
Lancaster Road, W. Hartford, Conn. 
FLORIDA—JACKSONVILLE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. V. Cummins, 46 W. Bay street, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; secretary, J. G. Lewis, Jacksonville, Fla. 
FLORIDA—MIAM : 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc. P. Cassady, 27 W. Flagler street, Miami, Fla.; 
secretary, Earle S. Roberts, 5 E. Flagler street. 
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FLORIDA—TAMPA 
Save the Surface Club—President, M. J. 
Myers, 507 Tampa street, Tampa, Fla.; secre- 
tary, M. F. Swint, 1006 Ashley street, Tampa 
Pla. ; 
ILLINOIS—CHICAGO 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. B. Morrison, 1362 W. 37th street, Chicago, 
Ill.; secretary, Arthur W. Monroe, 6517 S. Green 
street, Chicago, III. 


INDIANA—INDIANAPOLIS 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
R. R. Roller, 104 S. Meridian street, Indianapolis 
Ind.; secretary, R. P.: Giddens, 1210 BE. Ohio 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 


KENTUCKY—LOUISVILLE 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—Chairman, 
John Davis, 411 W. Main street, Louisville, Ky, 


LOUISIANA—NEW ORLEANS 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
L. F. Perrine, 424 Josephine street, New Or- 
leans, -La.; secretary, R. J.. Flotte, 711 
Tchoupitoulas street, New Orleans, La. 
MASSACHUSETTS—NEW ENGLAND 
Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club of New BEng- 
land—President, Henry L. Barnay, Room 409, 
170 Summer street, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Chas. H. Rockwood, 101 Broad street, Boston, 


Mass. 
MICHIGAN—DETROIT 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb street, Detroit, Mich.; 
secretary, Geo. E. Moser, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN—GRAND RAPIDS q 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President. — 
R. I. Webber, 351 Jefferson street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; secretary, C. Bottje, 61 Commerce street, 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. { 


MINNESOTA 
Twin Cities Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club 
—President, EH. T. Jones, 1101 §S. 3d street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 304 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSOURI—KANSAS CITY 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
W. A. Patton, 18th and Garfield streets, Kansas 
City, Mo.; secretary, W. H. Montgomery, 1321 — 
Main street. Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS § 

Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, B. P. Tem- 

meyer, 2119 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, 

Mo.; secretary, W. E. Thein, 2500 N. Broadway, — 
St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW JERSEY 

Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 

of New Jersey—President, Otto Schaefer, P. O. 

Box 353, Montclair, N. J.; secretary, BE. J. Fel- 

lows, 192 Market street, Newark, N. J. ’ 


NEW YORK f 
Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 
of New York—President, John C. Ball, 39 Elm-_ 
hurst Ave., Elmhurst, L. I, _N. Y.; secretary, 

O. B. Strong, 263 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, A. S. ~ 
Thompson, 431 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
secretary, H. C. Brant, 30 W. Girard Blvd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. a 
NEW YORK—ROCHESTER 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
D. J. McMillan, St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y. 
OHIO—CLEVELAND & 
Cleveland Paint Salesmeén’s Club—President, 
H. H. Kluth, 4801 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo Ave., _ 
Cleveland, Ohio. k 
OHIO—DAYTON ; 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, — 
J. A. Horn, 188 N. Main street, Dayton, Ohio; 
secretary, D. J. Kern, 110 BE. Third street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Alex. D, Graf, 136 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pas 
secretary, Arthur W. Weisbrod, 4th & Callow- 
hill streets, Phila., Pa. ; 
PENNSYLVANIA—PITTSBURGH 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. C. Kepler, 120 N. Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, — 
Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
TENNESSEE—MEMPHIS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, | 
Harry C. Smith, P. O. Box 15, Memphis, Tenn.; © 
secretary, Wm. H. Barr, S. Somerville street, 
Memphis, Tenn. ¥ 
TEXAS—DALLAS 
Save'the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Chas. P. Jarrett, Harl & Logan streets, Dallas, 
Texas; secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market 
street, Dallas, Texas. : 
VIRGINIA—RICHMOND 4 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Ramon EH. Warren, 709 W. Broad street, Rich- 
mond, Va.; secretary, W. B. Elwang, 1319 W. 
Broad street. Richmond, Va. 
WISCONSIN—MILWAUKEE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Edwin A. Clauder, 262 5th street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; secretary, A. F. Mack, Jr., 370 E. Water 
street. Milwaukee, Wis. 


i 
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Master Painters— 


The Aluminum Paint Booklet 
is Full of Clues to Paying Jobs 


LUMINUM Paint is helping the Master Painter 
build new business for fall and winter—the 
“dull” months of the year. 


Aluminum Paint advertising in leading industrial 
papers every month is reaching the men who give 
out industrial paint jobs. 


These men are proving their interest by writing for further 
information. They will be looking for a Master Painter soon. 


You owe it to yourself to get the latest facts about Alumi- 
num Paint. 


Write today for a copy of the illustrated Aluminum Paint 
Booklet. It tells where to look for paying jobs. 


We will also send a copy of the Aluminum 


| _ Paint Handbook which gives tested 
A Few Facts about) mixtures and tells how to handle > 
Aluminum Paint jobs. ro) 


—Aluminum Paint con- 
sists of Aluminum 


Bronze Powder mixed Drop us a postcard today and we ALUMINUM 


with a suitable vehicle : 

of oil or varnish. _ will send both these booklets post- Oo 
—Powder made of pure ; 

aluminum metal flakes. paid. > 
—500 to 700 square feet 

coverage per gallon. o e 
—One. coat completely Aluminum. Paint 

hides any other color— 


“bleeding th ie: . . 
Brrr Ua tile Aluminum Company of America 


—Sets perfectly even. 2403 Oliver Building 


—Drieshardandsmooth. : 
— Waterproof—rustproof Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—makes clean job. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 


Aol tenet Neu M OLN EWE RY GOMMER CIAL FORM 
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Do you know that Sherwin-Williams are the 


Largest Makers of Varnish in the World ? 


Sherwin-Williams are often accused of being a paint house. We 
are—we admit it—we are ‘the largest paint house in the world. 
But—do you know that Sherwin-Williams are also the largest 
makers of Varnish in the World? 


We are the largest buyers of Varnish Gums. 
We maintain the largest number of varnish fires. 


We produce the greatest gallonage of any com- 
pany in the world. 


No matter where you go you will find Sherwin -Williams Varn- 
nishes — on floors, woodwork, furniture, pianos, steamships, 
Pullman cars, automobiles, lead pencils, toys, implements, etc. 


All this tells one thing: Quality— highest quality in the world— 
perfect suitability of each varnish for its own type of work. 


Master Painters have plenty of troubles, without adding Varnish 
Troubles. 


The largest makers of Varnish in the world— Sherwin-Williams— 
offer you freedom from varnish troubles through Mar-not (for 
floors), Scar-not (for woodwork and furniture), and Rexpar (for 
outside work). 


At your Sherwin-Williams dealer’s 
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ARNOT 


Mar-not Varnish is for 
floors, tough, durable, elas- 
tic, won’t scratch white and 
water resisting of course. 


SCARNOT 


Scar-not Varnish is for 
woodwork and fine furni- 
ture, rich, lustrous, heat-re- 
sisting and water-resisting. 


REXPAR 


Rexpar Varnish is for all 
out-of-doors varnishing, a 
spar varnish which can be 
used for any household job. 


THE SHERWIN-WiLuams Co 


411 Canal Road, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


To ae 


ee ee 
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W. B. HART, PRESIDENT, 
“SAVE THE SURFACE” CLUBS 
SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


W. B. Hart, of Chicago, was elected 
president of the National Association of 
“Save the Surface” Salesmen at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 21, suc- 
ceeding W. G. Lahey, of Newark, New 
Jersey. Mr. Hart is the president of the 
Illinois “Save the Surface’ Salesmen’s 
Association. He represents Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., in the Chicago territory. The 
other officers elected were: Regional 
vice-presidents, Carl O. Andersen, Downe 
Paint & Glass Co., Oakland, Calif., also 
president of the East Bay Paint & Wall 
Paper Salesmen’s Club; B. O. Lee, M. O. 
Huck Paint Co., Jacksonville, Fla., presi- 
dent of the “Save the Surface” Sales- 
men’s Club, Jacksonville; L. F. Perrine, 
American Paint Works, New Orleans, and 
president of the Salesmen’s Club of that 
city; Otto Schaefer, Carter White Lead 
Co., and president of the Travelers’ As- 
sociation of Paint and Allied Trades of 
New Jersey; Harry L. Barnay, 8S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Boston, president, Paint 
Trade Salesmen’s Club, of New ingland; 
BE. H. Kluth, Upco Co., Cleveland, presi- 
dent Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s Club; 
A. D. Graf, Felton-Sibley & Co., Phila- 
delphia, president, “Save the Surface” 
Salesmen’s Club of Philadelphia; and J. 
C Kepler, John Lucas & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president, “Save the Surface” 
Salesmen’s Club, of that city. Arthur 
M. East, of Philadelphia, was re-elected 


secretary. 
In an address the retiring president, 
Mr. Lahey, spoke, in part, as follows: 


‘s77HE ‘Save the Surface’ Salesmen’s 
Club movement has shown a 
gratifying progress this year. The num- 
ber of clubs has increased from 18 to 25, 
ten clubs having been organized this 
year. These new clubs are located in 
Birmingham, Dayton, Jacksonville, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Miami, Mobile, New Or- 
leans, Richmond and Tampa. The activi- 
ties of the clubs are being broadened as 
the men become conscious of the strength 
given them by their organizations and as 
they see opportunities for doing construc- 
tive pieces of work, which, without the 
organizations, could not be done. By this 
I mean such activities as was carried 
on by the Pittsburgh Club. This club ar- 
ranged ior six meetings which were held 
in communities near Pittsburgh and at 
which the educational film, “The _ Ro- 
mance of Paint and Varnish,’ was 
shown. These meetings were held in 
theatres and through them many people 
not in the paint business were reached. 
“There is no doubt but what the clubs 
are making progress toward the ends for 
which they were created, namely, the 
promotion of good fellowship, clean com- 
petition and respect for fellow salesmen. 


W. B. HART 


President, National Association of “Save 
the Surface’ Salesmen’s Clubs. 


As a result of these clubs a new spirit 
is showing itself in paint and varnish 
selling; higher ideals through broadened 
visions are the order of the day. 

“The clubs are giving the salesman a 
chance to get deeper into the game. They 
give him the opportunity to invest a 
small quantity of his time and money in 
the constructive, co-operative, educational 
work which during the last several years 
has proved such a boon to the industry. 
The clubs form a frame by which the 
salesman is enabled to fit into the picture. 
With manufacturers, jobbers and all other 
branches of our industry investing their 
time and money in co-operative sales 
promotional activities, there is no rea- 
son why the salesman should not have 
the chance to do his share. Until the 
advent of the clubs he never did have 
this chance. 

“To give you some idea in this respect, 
as far as I can estimate from the figures 
received from the different clubs, I think 
it can be said that around $6,000 to 
$7,000 has been expended in behalf of 
the trade’s interests. The Philadelphia 
club alone spends about $900 a year, and 
the New Jersey Association estimates that 
they have spent a total of about $2,000 
during their lifetime. 

The clubs are doing for salesmen just 
what the national associations are do- 
ing for manufacturers. They are raising 
the standards of selling in the industry. 
They are breeding a sincere regard for 
ethics. They are extending the helping 
hand where it is necessary. They are 
eliminating the unscrupulous. They are 


insuring the manufacturer that his house 
is fairly and honorably represented, for 
on the road and before the public the 
salesman represents, and actually is, his 
house. 


“Manufactures through their paint 
clubs, I am very happy to say, are giving 
recognition to salesmen’s clubs. They are 
discovering that these clubs have a mis- 
sion and can materially assist the paint 
clubs by extending its influence in de- 
sirable directions. Given the direction 
and moral support of a paint club, a 
salesmen’s club can make a substantial 
contribution to the progress the paint 
trade of a city, town, or county makes 
toward a given objective. For instance, 
suppose there is no local association of 
master painters or the membership in the 
master painters’ association needs 
strengthening, how better could an asso- 
ciation be formed or membership be in- 
creased than by a concerted effort on the 
part of salesmen in their daily contact 
with painters. Again, how better could 
all phases of the paint trade be brought 
together to conduct a local campaign of 
education or a dull season sales drive 
than through the salesmen. These are 
but two types of work; there are many 
others. The advantages of having such 
work done are obvious. The doing of 
these things takes but a moment of the 
salesman’s time. It is a case of many 
hands making light work. Suppcse it was 
the matter of increasing the member- 
ship in a local master painters’ associa- 
tion; if each salesman told each painter 
he met that the painter should be a mem- 
ber of his association the —-constant 
repetition would cause the painter to 
consider joining the association as noth- 
ing else would cause-him to consider it. 
Further than this, such effort on the 
salesman’s part would tend to show the 
painter that the salesman had a broad 
gauge conception of the paint industry and 
that his interest went a little further than 
the brand of goods he had for sale. 


“Our industry needs vision. We have a 
lot of vision now. We need more, par- 
ticularly among our painters and deal- 
ers. Our manufacturers have clearly 
demonstrated how many problems there 
are which can best be solved through 
co-operation. In a restricted sense many 
of the problems. of a manufacturer are 
also the problems of the dealer and the 
painter. How better than through a 
salesmen’s club can the manufacturers 
pass on the benefits of their experience 
through co-operation to painters and deal- 
ers that they can solve their problems 
and thereby sell more paint and varnish. 
If the co-operative idea is good at the 
top, surely it is good at the bottom, Each 
salesman should be more or less the sales 
manager for his painter and dealer cus- 
tomers. The paint club representing the 
manufacturers and knowing what the 
manufacturers are doing in their efforts 
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to solve common problems, can, with its 
broad perspective, pass on to painters 
and dealers through salesmen ideas and 
suggestions which will react to the ben- 
efit of all. In the salesmen’s club the 
paint club has the machinery for doing 
locally what has been done nationally for 
our selling and which has counted so 
heavily in our favor. 


“We have practically arrived at our ob- 
jective to— ‘Double the Industry by 1926” 
—eighteen months ahead of time. It was 
a big sales contest. The slogan of our 
salesmen’s clubis: ‘Through Us a Great 
Industry Moves Forward.’ Organization 
and co-operation have done big things 
for our industry. The higher the degree 
to which these qualities are developed 
among salesmen the greater will be the 
volume of business produced by salesmen. 

“We are all for one and one for all. 
That which benefits one of four groups 
benefits all our groups. Let us have 
more organization and more co-operation 
among our salesmen. Let us this coming 
year as far as we can lend our efforts 
to these things: 


1. Let us endeavor to increase the 
membership in existing clubs. 


2. Let us lend our efforts toward 
the establishment of new clubs. 


3. Let us endeavor to co-operate 
more closely with paint clubs. 


“In closing I wish to thank our sec- 
retary, Mr. Arthur M. East, and through 
him, his staff, for the great amount of 
work which I know is being done ef- 
fectively by them. I wish to express my 
heartfelt appreciation to my fellow mem- 
bers for the many expressions of good 
will and evidence of loyalty which I have 
received.” 

The meeting was held at the time of the 
annual convention of the paint and var- 
nish manufacturers and a number of the 
officials of those organizations spoke 
briefly. These were: E. V. Peters, presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association; E. T. Trigg, chairman 
of the National “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign committee; J. Sibley Felton, presi- 
dent of the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; W. H. Kirkpatrick, president of 
the New England clubs; Henry L. Cal- 
man, president of the New York Paint 
Club; William Downie, chairman of 
“Save the Surface’ campaign committee 
of the International Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators; Horace 
Felton, chairman of the Advertising 
Managers’ Council; E. F. Hopper, chair- 
man of the Sales Managers’ Council; 
Willard Maston, a former president of the 
National Association of “Save the Sur- 
face” Salesmen; Carl Dabelstein, secre- 
tary, and J. P. Rising, vice-president, of 
the International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators. 


W. H. FINTON JOINS MURALO 


W. H. Finton has renewed connection 
with the Muralo Company, Ine., of New 
Brighton, New York, with which firm he 
was formerly associated, at one time 
traveling throughout the United States 
and several foreign countries, particu- 
larly South Africa. Mr. Finton was one 
of the early pioneers introducing cold 
water kalsomine to the paint trade, and 
as a result of his early activities in ex- 
ploiting the merits of this product earned 
the title “Cold Water Bill.” Mr. Finton 
will represent the Muralo company in a 
sales capacity in the Southwest, covering 
the states of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 
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W. G. LAHEY 


Retiring President National Save-the-Sur- 
face Salesmen’s Association 


NEW ENGLAND CLUB 
HOEDS” CENTURY DINNER: 


The one hundredth meeting of the 
Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club of New Eng- 
land was celebrated by a ‘Century 
Dinner” held Friday evening, October 9, 
at the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
This anniversary was made an occasion 
to boost a drive for new members and 
sales executives of the paint manufac- 
turers located in Boston were invited as 
club guests, and a pleasing feature was 
the announcement of ten applications for 
membership. : : 

Occupying a seat of honor at the head 
table was Joseph H. Williams, president 
of the New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, who spoke in an interesting 
manner for the benefit of the younger 
salesmen, and he also offered a timely 
message in connection with the annual 
hardware convention to be held in Me- 
chanics’ Hall next February. 

A lively cabaret program with plenty 
of music continued throughout the eve- 
ning, while appropriate remarks. were 
made by President Henry L. Barnay, 
Vice-President Edward Healey, and Sec- 
retary Charles H. Rockwood during the 
short business meeting that followed the 
dinner. Wm. G. McIntyre, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, was in 
charge of arrangements. 


TRADE SCHOOL OPENS 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 


An apprenticeship school has been or- 


ganized in Portland, Ore., by the State 


Board for Vocational Education and As- 
sociation of Building and Construction. 
Afternoon classes are conducted in car- 
pentry, bricklaying, plastering, painting 
and sheet metal work. Apprentices are 
paid by their employers at regular rates 
for time in school. The money is paid 
into the treasury of the apprenticeship 
commission, to be delivered to the boys 
on becoming journeymen. 


P. leB. Gardner, vice-president and 
director of sales of the Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, Inc., this city, returned 
October 15 from a’‘two weeks’ hunting trip 
in Canada, 
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J..G. BUCH, JRA nas 
NEW JERSEY TICKES 


J. G. Buch, Jr., was nominated for 
president of the Travelers Association of 
Paint and Allied Trades of New Jersey — 
at a regular meeting of the club held at 
the Newark Elk Club, Friday evening, 
November 6. The rest of the ticket as 
announced by the nominating committee 


was: For vice-president, Walter Denni- 
son; for secretary, E. J, Fellows; for 
treasurer, Harrison Morrow; for ser- 
geant-at-arms, H. H. Schepartz. The fol- 
lowing members were named for the — 
board of trustees: Charles R. Welte, Wil- 
liam H. McAllister, F. Jaekel and W, N. 
Jacobus. The members of the aominating 
committee were W. G. Lahey, chairman; 
William E. Howarth, Frank Jaekel, Henry 
Texter and W. F. Quirk, Jr. 

Conrad Engel raised a laugh when he 
soberly nominated a ticket in opposition 
composed of members of G. L. Kimmerle 
& Co,, headed by William Howarth and 
with Mr. Kimmerle as chairman of the 
board of trustees, declaring that. these 
gentlemen’s reputation for efficiency, 
progressiveness and intelligence would 
guarantee a great year’s advancement for 
the club. Mr. Howarth gravely accepted 
the nomination, 

W. G. Lahey and Paul Reynolds, who 
were in attendance at the annual con- 
vention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 21-23, reported on the meet- 
ings of the salesmen there and of the 
courteous attention that they had re- 
ceived, Mr. Lahey’s address to the con- 
vention was read by President Otto 
Schaefer and was ordered spread on the 
minutes. : 

C. C. Boom, salesman for Breinig — 
Brothers, Inc., was initiated into the club, | 
the ceremonies being conducted by J. G. j 
Buch, Jr,, and assisted by Harrison Mor- 
row and Conrad Engel. 

Treasurer Dennison’s report showed a 
balance of $582.06 on hand. A letter from 
Mrs, John T. McCarthy eapressed her 
appreciation of the sympathy extended to 
her by the club on -the occasion of Mr. 
McCarthy’s death. 

It was decided that the associate mem- 
bers should arrange for the entertain- 
ment of the New Jersey Master Painters 
and Decorators Association at the time 
of the midwinter convention, to be held 
in Paterson, January 13. William Mce- 
Moran, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, will report at the next meet- 
ing on the plans proposed. The meeting 
of the associate members, which was held 
immediately following the adjournment 
of the salesmen’s meeting was presided 
over by Frederic C. Andres. ‘ 

At the meeting of the salesmen held 
October 2 George A, Nelson, of the A. R. 
Haeuser Co., and James B. Duncan, of 
the W. H. S. Lloyd Co., were elected to 
membership, and Benj, Bierman and Wil- 
lard Gilman were initiated. At the meet- 
ing held October 16 C. C. Boom, of Brei- 
nig Brothers, Inc., and Earl Bryan Jen- 
nings, of tae W. H. S. Lloyd Co., were 
elected to membership. 


SELLING OIL BY POUNDS 


In announcing the policy of selling lin- 
seed oil by the pound in the future the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has pre- 
pared a conversion table or chart, show- 
ing the price, graduated by tenths of a 
cent from ten to fourteen cents, the rela- 
tive value of contents of liquid gallons, 
giving consideration of different tempera- 
tures. Copies of this table will be sent 
on application to the company at its Mil- 
waukee, Wis., office. 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip 


HE election of General W. W. 
Atterbury at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors in Philadelphia, 


to the presidency of the Pennsylvania | 


railroad insures for the foremen car 
and locomotive painters of that great 
system a supreme supervisor of alert 
sympathy with the very highest attain- 
ments in car and locomotive appear- 
ance and upkeep. President Atter- 
bury came up from the ranks through 
the mechanical department during a 
period of thirty-nine years of active 
connection with the Pennsylvania, an 
experience given to but few railway 
presidents in this country, and his per- 
sonal contact with painting affairs has 
been marked by substantial influence 
favoring their indispensible usefulness 
and value. 

_On account of the distance, conges- 
tion of traffic, etc., Master Painter W. 
A. Cator, of the Whistler, Ala., shops 


of the Mobile and Ohio, failed to reach 


the St. Paul meeting of the Equipment 
Painting Section. However, he did 
the very next best thing, namely, read 
Tue PatntTer’s Macazine’s report of 
it. 


Foreman Painter Charley Carter of 
the Springfield, Mo., shops of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco is smoothing 
out the wrinkles in his second best 
sartorial investiture preparatory to 
special inspection duties in connection 
with a dozen all steel coaches which 
the “Frisco” is in the market for. 


_Master Painter George Drew is an- 
other paint shop supervisor who an- 
ticipates important inspection duties in 
the near future, since his road, the 
Long Island, has announced its inten- 
tion of buying twenty all-steel coaches 
for steam line service. . 

For more color in coach painting 
effects one has to go into the middle- 
west country. There, flaming like the 
sunset’s shooting athwart the horizon 
at the western end of the long, long 
trail, you may see coaches painted in 
three shades of maroon, others smart 
under a two toned green and still 
others tricked out in details of color 
calculated to appeal to the traveller’s 
sense of the beautiful. Evidently the 
master car painter has orders to chase 
the brilliantly splashed omnibus into 
the shruberry. 

Master Painter C. H. Comstock, of 
the Osgood-Bradley Co., is touching 
off the high lights in the painting and 
finishing of thirty-five multiple unit 
cars which the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford has ordered from the 
concern mentioned. 


By M. C. Hillick 


HIRAM T. DICKERMAN 


Retires from Boston and Maine after 
forty-six years service. 


Hiram T. Dickerman has, due to 
ill health, retired from the service of 
the Boston and Maine as foreman 
painter at the Concord, N. H., shops 
of the company. Mr. Dickerman be- 
gan work as a painter in 1879 for the, 
at that time, Concord Ry., which in 
1883 was changed to read Northern 
New Hampshire Railway. In 1891 he 
was made foreman painter at the Con- 
cord, N. H., shops of the road. When 
the Boston and Maine took over the 
Northern New Hampshire, Mr. Dick- 
erman was made assistant to Warner 
Bailey, then foreman painter. Later, 
upon the retirement of Mr. Bailey, 
Charles E. Copp, now retired, served 
for a time as foreman painter at these 
shops and Mr, Dickerman continued 
with him as assistant foreman. In 
1914 Mr. Dickerman was appointed 
foreman painter, which position he 
held with a large measure of success 
and ability until his recent retirement. 
For many years Mr. Dickerman has 
attended the annual meetings of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters 
Association, and more recently those 
of the Equipment Painting Section. 
Ouiet, thoughtful, conservative in 
manner and inclinations, well trained 
in his craft and in the details of rail- 
way paint shop management, H. T. 
Dickerman made many friends who 
respect him for his attainments and 
wish him in his retirement many years 
of renewed health and vigor. 


A jury of Yankee physicians has 
awarded, after examining hundreds of 
aspirants the title of “Mr. America” 
to Winifred S. Turner, of Nashua, 
N. H., “a masculine beauty” of twen- 
ty-six, who is described as the top- 
notcher of them all. In the picture 
of the New England Adonis, which 
has choked the front page of count- 
less publications recently, he is shown 
in the vestments of a painter armed 
with a pot and brush making an assault 
on the hungry surface of a front porch. 
It is reported that Mr. Turner is also 
classed as a railway car painter which 
title wins him a notice here together 
with the assurance that his victory in 
a beauty contest doesn’t prejudice his 
opportunity for making good ona 
railway paint job that rarely plays a 
favorite. 

In electing at its last annual meet- 
ing F. E. Long, master painter at the 
Aurora, Ill, shops: of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, as Second 
Vice Chairman, the Equipment Paint- 
ing Section of the A. R. A., made ap- 
preciative recognition of an exceed- 
ingly capable member of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Long has for years been 
in charge of painting affairs for the 
“Burlington,” at Aurora, and along 
the far reaches of the fine Mid-West 
system one hears his name mentioned 
in connection with the foremost paint- 
ing interests of the road. 

Another former railway car paint- 
er is reported as having made an en- 
viable record in an entirely different 
kind of work. This statement is 
evoked by the retirement, on pension, 
October ist, of Conductor G. M. How- 
land, of the Pullman Company, after 
an employment period extending over 
forty-one years. Originally Mr. How- 
land worked as a painter in the old 
St. Louis shops of the company. He 
prides himself on the fact that he was 
born in Windsor County, Vt., from 
which President Coolidge hails. 

It is announced that as a successor 
of the late George W. Lord, P. L. 
Cabana has been appointed foreman 
painter at the Fitchburg, Mass., shops 
of the Boston and Maine. Mr. Ca- 
bana comes to his position well recom- 
mended as a vigilant and ambitious 
craftsman and shop administrator. 

At the Readville, Mass., shops of 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Master Painter Andrew Boyle is 
working a force five days weekly on 
passenger car painting repairs. At 
this writing no freight car painting 1s 
underway at Readville. 

At the Billerica, Mass., shops of 
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the Boston and Maine, presided over 
by Foreman Painter J. T. McLean, 

practically all work is being performed 

on the piece work system and it is 

found to be a satisfying method of 

paying for services rendered. 


The recent announcement that the 
reorganization of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Co. has 
been declared operative is being re- 
ceived with satisfaction by the public 
at large, and particularly by the many 
friends in the Equipment Painting Sec- 
tion of general foreman painter of that 
fine property, L. B. Jenson, who has 
for many years been credited with pro- 
ducing some of the best painted pas- 
senger equipment cars and locomotives 
to be seen operating out of Chicago. 

The most substantial evidence of 
the importance of the master car paint- 

s department is being furnished in 
the exceedingly popular custom now 
prevailing among the great railway 
systems of the country of giving dis- 
tinctive titles to their leading trains. 
The Night Hawk, of the Burlington; 
Golden State Limited, of the Rock 
Island; Sunset Limited, of the Mis- 
sour; Pacific; the California Limited 
and The Navajo, of the Sante Fe; the 
Lincoln Limited, of the Monon; the 
Black Diamond, of the Lehigh Valley ; 
the Twentieth Century, of the New 
York Central; the Congressional Lim- 
ited, of the Pennsylvania, and scores 
of other equally famous names en- 
dowed with the essence of history and 
romance serve to lift the veil from the 
business of railway coach painting and 
reveal the American master car painter 
in a new and graphic relationship to 
the public and to his employing com- 
pany. 

The Pullman Car Ww orks are build- 
ing 130 motor cars, designed for su- 
burban service, for the Illinois Central 
Ry. The first of the lot was recently 
completed. The car is seventy-two 
feet between coupler faces and has a 
seating capacity of eighty-four. Mas- 
ter Painter John Cook, of the Pull- 
man organization, has given the finish 
on the sample car, both interior and 
exterior, an alluring attractive appear- 
ance, which js a fine type of crafts- 
manship you may expect him to apply 
to the balance of the order. 

Albert Stone isn’t a master car or 
locomotive painter, nor, so far as we 
know, the son of one, but he is a liv- 
ing example of physical and mental 
capacity which any wise and capable 
master or subordinate railway painter 
would profit to emulate. Albert is 
ninety years youthful, is actively at 
work daily in the office of the auditor 
of passenger accounts of the New 
York Central, New York City, and 
has heen employed by the company 
and its predecessor, the New York 
and Harlem, for seventy-five years. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio is buying 
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GHORGH SCHUMPP 


Master Painter, Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. 


S stated in the October issue of THE 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE, George 
Schumpp, master painter of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., shops of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, is in point of service 
the dean of American master car and 
locomotive painters now in active man- 
agerial work. 

Mr. Schumpp was born in Louisville, 
Ky., October 4, 1847, and the fourth day 
of last month celebrated his seventy- 
eighth birthday by putting in a hard day’s 
work, as usual, actively in charge of 
paint*ng affairs at the Louisville shops, 
meanwhile receiving the congratulations 
of the members of his official family. 
At the age of sixteen Mr. Schumpp was 
employed by a local house and sign 
painter, and being of a disposition to 
learn he soon became very proficient as 
an original designer and painter in ‘the 
ornamental and sign writing branch. 
For years young Schumpp proved more 


than locally famous in all departments 


of ornamental and decorative painting, 
sign work, etc. 

In 1869 Mr. Schumpp entered the em- 
ploy of the Louisville and Nashville in 
which service he has devoted fifty-six 
years of his life. He commenced work 
with the company as a striper, letterer 
and decorative painter under the late 
Joseph Murphy, at that time foreman 
painter of the Louisville shops, and for 
years he had charge of the headlining 
room. Upon the death of Mr. Murphy, 
April 11, 1900, Mr. Schumpp was. ap- 
pointed master painter which position, 
as nvted, he still retains, and administers 
so ably as to distinguish the equipment 
painting department of the proud old 
Louisville and Nashville among the fore- 
most in all the land of Dixie. 


from the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration ten combination passenger 
and baggage cars concerning which 
Foremen Painters C. B. Harwood and 
J. W. Querles have their attention 
directed for inspection duties. 

Master Painter C. A. Gilbert’s de- 
partment at the Sedalia, Mo., shops of 


‘the Missouri Pacific is at this writing 
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ADVANCE PAINT COMPANY 
PROSECUTED FOR BRIBERY 


The Federal Trade Commission has filed 
application in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
at Chicago for enforcement of its order 
against the Advance Paint Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., a manufacturer of 


paint and shellac substitutes, especially 


a shellac product known to the trade and 
public as “O’Shellac.” 

In the commission’s order the Advance 
Paint Company was required to discon: 
tinue offering and giving to employees 
of furniture manufacturing concerns, and 
others using their products, gratuities — 
such as valuable presents or money for 
the purpose of influencing the employees 
to purchase respondent’s products for 
their employers. The commission found — 
that such practice, known to the com-— 
mercial world as “Commercial Bribery,” 
was without the knowledge and consent 
of the owners or responsible officers of 
the companies in which the employees 
worked. } 

The respondent’s answer to the com- — 
mission’s original complaint stated that . 
it had been their practice to use the — 
methods complained of, but that their — 
policy had changed since the year 1917, 
no further payments having been made to 
employees of purchasers to promote the 
sale of their products. 

The commission in bringing the case 
to the court’s attentiow, towever, pre- 
sents evidence which it claims shows a 
clear disregard for the commission’s or- 
der as late as 1922 and 1923, by the 
payment of substantial sums of money 
to employees of customers. 

The commission has accordingly ap- 
plied to the court to have the question 
determined and to enter a decree affirm- 
ing the order of the commission and re- 
quiring the Advance Paint Company to 
comply therewith. 


HERCULES SALESMEN 
VISIT PLANTS 


'#H.D. Gaskill, San Francisco saleseman, 
and F. W. Holt, salesman in the St. 
Louis district for the naval stores di- 
vision of the Hercules Powder Company, : 
recently made an extensive trip east in 
the interests of their firm. Following 
an inspection of the two Hercules turpen- 
tine producing plants at Brunswick, Ga., 
and Hattiesburg, Miss., the salesmen 
visited the home office of the company 
in Wilmington, Del., the Hercules experi- 
ment station at Kenvil, N. J., and the 
plant producing nitrocellulose at Parlin, 
N. le 


$100,000 FIRE DAMAGE 
AT MATHESON FACTORY — 


Fire of unknown cause October. 19 
caused damage estimated to exceed $100,- 
000 to the plant and stocks of the Mathe- 
son Lead & Paint Works, Long Island 
City, N. Y. A large quantity of finished ~ 
material in the company’s warehouse was 
destroyed by the flames. Because of the 
stiff breeze blowing at the time of the 
fire and the proximity of many large 
factory buildings, it was found necessary 
to sound five alarms to summon suffi- 
cient apparatus to get the blaze under 
control. 


being operated on a reduced schedule. 


The Sedalia shops on October 24th 
suffered a lay-off which reduced the 
shop’s force to the number of eighty 
men. 


AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 


NEW OCCASIONS 
TEACH NEW DUTIES 


Continued from page 18 


pay annually, and see what percentage 
relation the total bears to the amount 
which they pay to their stockholders an- 
nually by way of dividends, and also to 
their annual pay roll. I am inclined to 
believe that every member of the in- 
dustry will find a comparison of this kind 
interesting, if indeed the amount of taxes 
so paid, in its relation to annual divi- 
dends and annual pay roll is not sur- 
prisingly large. 

The question of the adjustment of in- 
ternational obligations resulting from 
the World War is an exceedingly im- 
portant one, requiring firmness of pur- 
pose and a long visioned view into the 
future on the part of our national au- 
thorities dealing with it. It is evident 
that a real improvement in European 
conditions depends upon the adjustment 
of the war debts on a basis which while 
fair to the creditor shall be such that 
each nation debtor can reasonably under- 
take to work it out. As business men, 
we realize when dealing with a debtor 
it is much better to adjust his affairs in 
a way which will permit him to continue 
to exist, rather than to force him into 
bankruptcy—provided, of course, there 
is no evidence of dishonesty or fraud. 
It is evident that our government is tak- 


‘ing much this same broad view in its 


dealings with foreign nations, and this 
course seems to meet the approval of 
sober business judgment. 

Another problem is the anthracite coal 
strike. It is hoped that this will be ad- 
justed before public suffering results. 
All attempts thus far made to involve the 
national government in this situation 
have failed—and it is ‘the firm convic- 
tion of many who have considered and 
studied the.question impersonally and 
impartially that the government should 
not take a hand in matters of this kind 
unless and until the welfare of the public 
as a whole is seriously threatened. Fur- 
thermore, the spirit of “fair play,” which 
is a characteristic of the American peo- 
ple, cannot but approve and urge that 
such matters be settlea wy means of 
proper arbitration, and it is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when this 
method of adjusting differences between 
employers and employes, differences 
which cannot be settled fairly between 
themselves—will become a firmly estab- 
lished and accepted practice, and that 
pending such arbitration there shall be 
no cessation of work—thereby preventing 
the possibility of distress of suffering on 
the part of the public as a whole. 


HE whole question of industrial re-— 


lations is an important one to the 
Welfare of any nation, especially one of 
such industrial magnitude as our own. 
I have always preferred to think of this 
subject in terms of “human relations” 
rather than industrial relations—for after 
all it is a matter of relations between 
human beings. Generally speaking, I be- 
lieve that the employers are as much, if 
not more at fault when differences arise 
between them and their employes, than 
are the employes themselves. I say this 
because the employer is the one who is 
the natural, logical leader for his own 
group of workingmen, It is he who 
should think of and provide the proper 
relationship between his employes and 
himself. If he fails to do this he vacates 
the position which he should occupy and 
to a considerable extent at least has only 
himself to blame for any dissatisfaction 
and trouble which occurs. It is my belief 
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that an employer should think of his em- 
ployes not as machines or “cogs in the 
wheel,” but as human beings entitled to 
proper consideration and having neces- 
sities for which they are responsible, 
as well. as desires and ambitions which 
must be gratified, In thinking of this 
subject it is well for the employer to ask 
himself: “Would I want to work for my- 
self?” Such a question honestly answered 
might open up a line of profitable thought. 

The employer is justified in expecting 
from his employe a full day’s work hon- 
estly done. The employe who renders 
that kind of a full day’s work is justified 
in expecting from his employer working 
conditions and surroundings which con- 
tribute to his physical and mental wel- 
fare, and a wage sufficient to provide not 
only the necessities of life but a reason- 
able amount of comforts and conveniences 
for himself and his family, plus some- 
thing which, if properly managed, will 
be laid away for the proverbial “rainy 
day.” In what I have said I am not ad- 
vocating any of the extreme social ac- 
tivities which are sometimes introduced 
by employers and which are more often 
than not distasteful to the employe rather 
than of benefit; but I do want to suggest 
the consideration of such things as group 
insurance, thrift clubs or savings funds, 
and any other sensible, worth-while pro- 
visions for the present and future wel- 
fare of employes and their families. 
Sound, practical co-operation of this kind 
with employes is a reward in itself. It 
is appreciated by the great majority of 
employes and tends to raise the morale 
of an organization; it results in better 
work and more satisfactory service to the 
public. 

In what I have said I have referred to 
a few of the big national problems in 
which we, as citizens, are deeply con- 
cerned and in which our guvernment de- 
sires—yes, must have our best thought 
and our best help. As our industry forges 
“ever onward” should we not take time 
to interest ourselves seriously in the 
big, broad problems of our government— 
giving it the benefit of our deliberate, 
collective thought from time to time and 
thereby and in a practical way extend 
our field of usefulness and influence? I 
submit to you, fellow members of the 
Paint and Varnish Industry, that we have 
in our organized ‘association a greater 
power for the future than perhaps all of 
us realize. I feel that I am voicing the 
opinion of each member of the industry 
that we are determined that this great 
power shall wax greater as the years 
roll on and that it shall be used always 
in a broad, constructive and helpful way. 

Let me repeat again the lines from the 
opening verse: “New occasions teach new 


duties; Time makes ancient good un- 
ecouth.” Our industry has successfully 
met nd mastered “new occasions” and 


it will continue to do so, but the rules of 
the past cannot be taken as unquestioned 
guides for future conduct. As we meet 
and consider “new occasions” which arise 
within. our own industry and in the 
broader problems which confront us as 
citizens—let us ever be ready to view 
them with open, fair, constructive minds, 
making our conclusions deliberate and 
just, remembering always that there is 
no rule in the working out of business or 
personal policies equal to that old rule— 
the Golden Rule: ‘‘Do unto others as you 
wouid have them do unto you.” 

And then, my friends, as we do grow in 
power and influence through our work 
together, we will find, as paint and var- 
nish men, the same pride in the accom- 
plishment and in the traditions of our 
industry that we all feel as citizens in 
the accomplishments and traditions cf 
our great and glorious nation. 


Paint Questions 


and Answers 


Liquid Bronze 

INCOLN, Nebr., F. F. M.—lIn order 

/ to be successful, it is necessary to 
select only the purest and extra fine 
bronzes, as the ordinary grades are too 
coarse and heavy. To prepare the liquid, 
dissolve 12 grammes of pure genuine gum 
arabic in 100 cubic centimeters of dis- 
tilled water and, in a suitable porcelain 
dish, rub as much bronze and liquid to- 
gether until you find on trial with a 
camel’s hair pencil that. it will cover 
smoothly and uniformly on a piece of 
white paper. When ruling or drawing 
on paper with a pen, the pen must be 
held in a very much inclined position 
and must be wiped out quite frequently, 
because the liquid inclines to drag on 
account of rapid thickening. The bronze 
when used with tne pen must be made 
more liquid than for use with brush or 
pencil, It is advisable that the liquid 
before being mixed with bronze be 
strained through linen, so as to avoid 
grease and little lumps. If the liquid 
bronze is to be used with a drawing pen 
for ruling, the pen shoutd not be filled 
too liberally, as in such case blotches 
may result. In order to make the liquid 
bronze flow freely a small addition of 
oxgall is to be recommended, which will 


make it work well, even on poorly sized 


paper or,pasteboard. When the liquid 
bronze, on long standing, has dried up 
in the dish, a few arops of warm water 
rubbed in lightly with the finger will 
make it again suitable for use. By a 
little experimenting and observing the in- 
structions here given you will succeed, 
and always remember that practice 
makes perfect. 


Wax Floor Finish 


ROOKLYN, N. Y., L. M. T.—Take equal 
portion by weight, say about three 
pounds each of ceresine wax and car- 
nauba wax shredded into chips, place 
same in a suitable kettle, in a water bath 
or sand bath, or have the kettle on a steam 
coil and melt the waxes in turpentine, 
gradually using three gallons of same, 
stirring the mass frequently until it is 
uniform and has the consistency of very 
soft butter; then remove kettle from the 
heat and pour the contents into  con- 
tainers, such as you wish to keep the 
wax in for future use, On thorough cool- 
ing, the wax should be of the appearance 
of butter, so that it can be applied with 
a stiff brush to the floor, and after set- 
ting, polished with a weighted floor 
brush. Beeswax does not give the proper 
hardness and paraffine wax does not keep 
wei in solution and will crumble on ap- 
plication to the floor. 

Hanging Crepe Paper 
LTOONA, Pa., T. L. M.—Size the wall 
with weak glue size, trim your paper, 

while dry, before pasting with knife and 
straight edge, and on pasting use a round 
brush, and take extra care not to run 
your paste too heavy near the edges, and 
hang each piece as soon as pasted, so as 
not to allow the paper to become too 
limp. Follow the same methods as you 
would in hanging pressed or embossed 
papers, and use your paste just as heavy 
as you would in the latter case. The 
roller, of course, cannot be used, and 
great care must be exercised in the use 
of the brush, Use the ordinary rye flour 
or wheat flour paste, but have it stouter 
for ordinary paper, and, above all, have 
it free from lumps, 
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“Save the Surface’ Committee 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE — 


J. P. Rising, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Association of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators’ of the United States 


4 5 

and Canada, declared that his association . 

Has Its Fourth Annual Dinner is ere pia for the covonaeatae pitts cae t 

paign has given master painters. i 

, . : S i ial and moral o 

“Ss the Surface’ ciated with the work. It was accom campaign has the financia L 

bees SD ee ores ee lore igunce panied only by team work, by co-opera- support of the association,” he said. i Ls 
praia ei A ta 00 idee wih! e tion. I believe I am well within the facts William Downie, chairman of “Save the re 
diningroom of the Hotel Cleveland on the when I say we might challenge any other Surface” committee of the international * 
evening of October 19. Ernest T. Trigg, well established industry to show an association, said easyer contra. dor ee i 
chairman of the “Save the Surface” Cam- equally fine record.” Mr. Trigg drew at- sociations have carrie Pt u oe y 
paign executive committee, presided, and tention to the fact that competition was drives with the help o e plea ea - 
among the fifty-odd diners were the keener today than it has ever been with and such advertising will be exter a f 
presidents of the National Paint, Oil and all the members of the industry co-Op- the paint clubs and local aya : pea : 
Varnish Association, the National Var- erating closely. “Save the ‘Surface,” he face” committees continue te help aa 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, the said, has become an intesiat neato ene crease membership in painter asso © 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the industry so much so that regardless of- 5 ‘ : ; i . 
United States, and the National Associa- who may come or go.the good results of Carl Dabelstein, secretary of the sree ' 
tion of Paint Distributors. the work will go on. Soap poy ee De baa zi q 

E. V. Peters, president of the National J. Sibley Felton, the new president of for oe oe a ee 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, who the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the creator of the demand iter maidens 
was the first speaker, developed many in- the United States, declared that the cam- Sacmiah He hoped that the campaign 
teresting thoughts, and his conclusion is paign has accomplished wonders for the ar oui ean going, saying, “We are will= 
specially to be considered as of great im- industry, had brought it before the pub- ine tobe itiven >? , 
portance to the continued progress of lic and further it was selling the indus- HL Calvan. chairman of. the slogan- 
the entire industry. He said, in _ sub- try to members of the industry. It had protéction committee of the campaten, exe 
stance, that in attaining the objective a put the industry on its feet, and had been plained, that’ ther Ssevommn @ Sites 
year and a half ahead of time the ‘“‘Save a great moral help to members of the in- slogan would shortly be registered in % 
the Surface’ Campaign had ppelnce CUS ye Gs “the longer it continues, the sixty-seven countries. A, M. Woodward, 

i i 1 that in attaining the new etter ecomes. ¢ : : 2 
ohieeiee SHOur hee a rareh the in- The new president of the National Var- eee eae ee 12S een 
dustry by 1931,” many of the older men nish Manufacturers’ Association, A, D. because: it. signifies. the: sonviamneien tne 
active today are not to be looked on to Graves, likened the campaign to the spe- dustry renders E. F| Hopper, chair- 
carry the lead, but rather the younger cialties of individual concerns, saying that aniieales managers’ counnE “anounced 
men whose work is in evidence every- it was a bread and butter specialty of that sales managers all over the country 
where. He urged all to get deeper into the industry. It should have more money cre Ldoimiemhelt (pace 
the campaign work and said that no mat- from the industry, was his belief, and the Arthur M. ‘Bact. aeeeeee manager in 
ter how much one puts into the work, he members should work the idea harder. ie cayapalen anoice tn appreciation of the 
will get two-fold more out of it. Carl F, Watter, president of the Na- untiring, unselfish efforts of the chair- 

Mr. Trigg interestingly sketched the be- tional Association of Paint Distributors, nen oe meinbers: oft hemesne tia 
ginning and growth of the campaign said the distributors thoroughly appre- Riithon of. sub_conipieeen Sat Ge siacal 
from (its) start. in 7 £916) “undre* the ciate the campaign, and declared that the Gomimitteas totalin over thease Fanieay 
slogan ‘Use more paint and var- better business the distributors have en- in The canpaten said he, through 
nish.” In speaking of the objective, he joyed the last few years is largely due willing, able. services. haalebanm anna ee 
said:—‘“‘The fact that we reached our to the campaign. — “We will not fall short termining factor in bret eee ys) : 
goal eighteen months ahead of schedule a we be continue to co-operate,” said united industry, | As” propeesseia aeaae . 
is a matter of congratulation to all asso- D atter. toward co-ordination in. the sa ceemeaieds 

of the industry, the campaign will find 
its task easier, and its work more ef- 
e fective. f 
P., H. Callahan;y- J. ekelsteraas ee 
Sa\ 7e a 1 e Moneypenny, John Dewar, R. F. John- 
ston, and Horace S. Felton, all en- 
thusiastically indorsed the campaign and 
e its work. Mr. Trigg closed the meeting 
? with an appeal to paint clubs and to 
1 OU. 4 "OU “Save the Surface’? committees to make 
© a deterred effort to get a larger num- 
ber of firms to invest in the campaign 
3 on the standard basis of one-eighth of one 
OULD you reach out and snatch a child percent of their gross sales. 
uf $ A regular monthly meeting of the 
from under the rushing wheels of a motor “Save the Surface’ Campaign executive 
committee was held October 18, in the 
car? Of course you would—and you can help Georgian room of the Hotel Cleveland. 
Jae. Z . The national magazine advertising for 
save a life in a simpler, easier way than that. the first six months of next year was the 
rst item o usiness. 
Tuberculosis is a constant threat to you and tee scat tne pais Rabies cts!) 
your children. It takes an annual toll of thou- —— property Srotectitn. ba ae 
3 . erry Christmas ‘ * 
sands of lives. Yet other thousands of lives are and Good Health was determined to include ai eae 
saved every year by the organized warfare Potute are ne a 
uture advertisements. 
e G : Stamp Out Tuberculosis The report of the publicity committee, 
against tuberculosis carried on by the tubercu- acd together ‘with a description of an elab- 
: 2 e : orate exhibit consisting of examples o 
losis crusade. That organized fight against the Christmas Seal work done through newspapers, maga- 
: zines, farm and class journals an y 
dread disease has cut the tubercu- radio, was next considered. The fact 
: : : that the publicity work is preventing the 
losis death rate in half. Itis financed publication of much material that would 
: l do paint and varnish more harm than 
by the sale of Christmas Seals. good as well as creating much favorable 
5 ‘publicity was brought out. 
You can help to save a life. Buy It was reported that the “Save the 
Ch . S B Saeee mony picture, “The Romance 
als. u fo) aint and Varnish,” has been shown 
ristmas seals yao _to 18,000 poe. “Brushin’ Up,” another 
P campaign film, has been shown this year ; 
LEM see 5 4 24.000, pete fore the co-opera- 
: , ion o G2 ay . C. A. The campaign 
Christmas eee ae not expect to produce a new film 
: is year. 
save thousands of ats finance commie made pd report, 
. an appropriations or the rst) six 
lives every year. months of 1926 were authorized. d 
Your help is need- Bee anne Orne s 
: The Grand Rapids Varnish Company 
? 1St- ; : 5 5 4 
ed Buy Christ Cues Grand Rapids, Mich., is constructing a 
mas Seals. new plant at a cost of $100,000. The 
present plant will be devoted to the mak- 
ing of lacquers after the new unit is com- : 
pleted. ; ; 
R. C. Thomas, eastern district sales ; 


manager for the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, Inc., this city, returned October 
16 from a month’s tour of southern 
branches, where he attended many sales 
conventions. 
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ees business prosperity in 
the paint and varnish trade mark- 
ed the last month in this indus- 
ry. A record building program, with 
veavy demands for paint materials, in- 
licates a busy year. 
Paint and varnish materials prices 
hhowed a continued upward trend the 
irst of the month, the market being 
featured by an advance in prices for 
ead pigments: and -oxides. 
An outstanding development was the 
ition of a prominent corroder in an- 
jouncing an increase in prices for all 


ead pigments and oxides, this advance 
‘ollowing closely upon a further upward 
novement in pig lead prices. The ad- 
vance was not general, other corroders 
‘ontinuing to quote the market at the 
ld schedule of prices. In addition to 
1dvancing quotations on its products, the 
sorroder in question extended its price 


> 


sxring purchases made at the revised scale 
yf prices. Production costs have been 
mm the increase for several weeks past, 
jue to rising prices for pig lead, and the 
resumption in the upward movement in 
the metal prices was followed by the 
naming of. the higher schedule for pig- 
ments and oxides. : 

Another important feature of the 


Alcohol 


alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 
95 percent, drums. # gal. 68 @ 
HArrelaMn nsec seen «<5 Fal ts. @ 

97 percent, drums........# gal. 70 @ 72 
barrels ..... Pisioades Pp Eat C6. @ 
purified, drums ......--+-- @ 

denatured, completely, No. 5, 

barrels ...-- ie iicielae gal. 

special No. 1, barrels.# gal. 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 
weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. 


BLACKS 
BACH cence cece sees seccccinceece Bilb. 40 @ 45 
BIO occ cc case c cst emda rtsccectcnee 88 @ — 
HaAMpP ..0-0--< SPN slaps! ,v encge es coe s 4@ — 
ERIC) at ED Sialeleiere ices a le alerelo c/o 0a che! eisTensys 35 @ 36 
Bettering ..cctec ewes seer e etter eeee 45@ -— 
a4 BLUES 
BINOSE .cccveccccsccesserecccs @ilb. 85 @ 90 
Bulletin ......-- Paistatein a\eis a eyeteie, =(.0 ier . 6 @ 70 
MSE ED die lale o csicie k= ov icjelsiele.s peicys sNele' ec 62. @: = 
MMR NACERT) fords che oniele winsjoreie's owen sie inis'eis 3 @ — 
ING) Do citacic oc os v0 0 A Bote 6 @ -— 
Ultramarine ...--.--+eeeee sere ceees 60 @ — 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt.. wip 40° Q — 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt...... 335 @ — 
Vandyke ......-- Dae saae is oranda 38742@ 
; GREENS 
MEEIG.  ivieas occas s Pith cane 81eaTaisle.ts @lb. 364@ — 
NTR EM te oats fsisi apn 6 5.0 a 0.pisiaiiggn = Sa! 384@ — 
Chrome, chemically pure, according 
q to shade ...cccgevarreees 40 @ 71 
‘ commercial, 20@25 percent color 36 @ —- 
Permanent ......2+eesseeeesseerseee 86 @ 42 
REDS 
American vermilion........--. SO (@ 4h 
Brick, flat and gloss.... 22 @ 24 
€. P. English vermilion.. Nominal 
1S (Se Sar AP SCA Ie Oe TC Nominal 
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suarantee until March 31, 1926, thus cov-. 
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month was the announcement by a promi- 
nent middle-west dry color manufacturer 
that effective November 10 the market 
would be advanced to nineteen cents per 
pound, a jump of one and one-half cents 
over prevailing quotations. This ad- 
vance, it was pointed out by the manu- 
facturer in question, is more than 
justified by advances in pig lead and 
acetic acid, two of the most important 
ingredients in the manufacture of 
crrome yellow. Makers are now talking a 
twenty-cent market for this color. 


Zine metal prices continued to ad- 
vance, and the strength obtaining in this 
market was reflected by continued firm- 
ness in zinc oxides and lithopone. Im- 
ported lithopone was showing a stronger 
tone. Buyers have booked lithopone for 
the next several months in large quanti- 
ties, many of them having been on the 
lookout for an advance in quotations for 
some weeks past. As previously men- 
tioned, all that has stood in the way of 
the naming of higher prices in line with 
increased production costs on lithopone 
has been the unusually keen competitive 
position of the market. 

Developments in other divisions of the 
materials market did not attain impor- 
tant proportions. Varnish makers’ and 
painters’ naphtha was lowered, while 
prices for paint and varnish driers were 
advanced in a few instances, aS a Ye- 
sult of increased raw materials costs. 


TROIAT “ic cewcpaias sae oe ts Beater tik ahem 36° @ == 
Rose lake 56: (Gar = 
Rose pink 5S0G@, ¢= 
Turkey ...- sO = 
TTATRCAAN A cists eles eisai els\¢inelss asl sisispeeele 400 @ — 
Venetian Uae AGI ae 
Ge Ps CHrOmMes a saces cc slo cidieweinee @ibs, / 50) @ 
IN Ose eaten a ret eueseloreieesl altho SteneNe rane 85°: @ ~= 
Duteh  pivlks lew. ccs reer 2 2 epee eee 425.05 = 
French ocher, Pure......---+++eeeees Lisi afc) 
Golden ocher....--.:seeereeesssere 31 @ _ 
AAT RSTIO GIN Vote sreretebeye avels) 708 apaeie o/s eledntesersys 26a. \— 
Cherry .seeccesecccereers seer 334@ — 
Dark oak.. 334@ — 
Light oak...- 334@ — 
Mahogany 33%4@ — 
Aiiflbaketes sesh OOO 334%@ — 
Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused......----++ 18 @. 20 
palmitate, precipitated......--+ 32 @ 35 
resinate, precipitated.......---- 1? @» 20 
stearate, precipitated ....------ 94 @ 26 
Calcium, linoleate ....+-++-> siete sterele 5 @ — 
resinate, precipitated ......---- 15 @ 17 
stearate, precipitated .....----- 26 @ 28 
Cobalt, acetate....- Aric er aon cng 1.12 @ 1.3vu 
Carbonate .scsrecescessetreeees 2.00 @ 2.10 
hydrate ...ceeveceeeseeseeecses 26 @ — 
Yinoleate, SOlid ..--e-e+sererere 1 @-— 
paste, dryer ...-- BAe eomce 20 @ 450 
resinate, fused ...---++e-+erees 12%@ 17% 
precipitated ...e-- sere eee 44 @ 50 
Lead, linoleate, solid.....-+--+++++: 28 @ 30 
oxide (litharge) ..-...-++seree: 8 (@y 10 
resinate, fused ....-..+-+e-eee> 10 @ 11 
precipitated .......--- A 18 @ 2 
Manganese, borate, chem. pure.....- 30 @ 3 
technical ....ececssessereees 16 @ 20 
resinate, fused ...--ee sere eeee tain 10 
precipitated ......+e+++seee- 14 @ 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) .....+-++-- 11 @ 12 
WARIO '¢ oicie\eice a tahuece Sie tals «as a's areas 16 @ 20 
resinate, fused .....++--++eees> 8 @ 10 
precipitated ....++ss+esseres V7 Qe obo 
stearate, precipitated ....------ 28 @ 32 


’ 
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igher Prices Rule Paint Market 


Prices Advanced for Lead Pigments and Oxides Anncunced by Large Manufacturer— 
_ Optimistic Outlook for Business With Record Building Program and General 
Conditions Reported Satisfactory 


Varnish gums were again showing firm- 
ness under a good inquiry. 

Optimistic views in regard to the out- 
look for business in the paint and var- 
nish market are being heard as an after- 
math of the recent convention of the 
trade in Cleveland. There are many 
good reasons to support the satisfaction 
of those in the industry with present 
conditions, according to one large manu- 
facturer, and to back up the feeling of 
certainty that the immediate future holds 
good times in store for the sale and con- 
sumption of paints and varnishes in in- 
creasing quantities. Paint manufacturers 
point out that their business prospers 
with the continued improvement in gen- 
eral business affairs. The record build- 
ing program which is now in progress 
makes necessary the use of large quan- 
tities of paints, varnishes, enamels, 
stains, and other finishes. Repainting 
and redecorating is said to be producing 
a larger volume of business than ever be- 
fore. Prosperity in the farming sections 
of the country and the continued full time 
employment of labor in the industrial cen- 
ters, at good wages, are all important 
factors cited by the manufacturers as 
pointing to further growth in paint 
sales. Manufacturers of finished paints 
are making plans to handle a large vol- 
ume of business during the spring 
months next year, and expect heavy ship- 
ments during the winter months. 


Dryers, Liquid and Japan 


Brown japan ..ceeerererrereee @ —- 
Bronze liquid ...-++.-- @ — 
Coach grinders’ japan ...-. @ — 
Coach painters’ japan @ — 
Japan gold Size ...-+e+-seereeeere .. 4.25 @ 5.28 
Liquid Gryer ..--+esseereseeeeeeeeee 2.75 @ — 
Turpentine japan ..+---+eseeeseeeee 5.75 @ — 
White japan ...----eeseere BORIC CBECIO 425 © — 
Glues 
Extra, white ...--..- PEAS As ctlemmecieat 30 @ 40 
Medium, white ...--se+seereseereres 19 @ 2 
Cabinet, white or clear....--++++++* 17 @ 2 
LOW ZAG .esceececrer ser eeresseree 14 @ 
Foot Stock ..csccccceccccsocresessese 18 @ 18 
Brow)! cecs bese csccsicavsecrsncenens 13 @ 18 
Common bone ...---essseersetsert 13 @ 16 
Fish glue, in bbis. of 50 gals..# gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 
Gold and Other Leaf 

Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 35x 

oR O o nbc on SO GUD UCranGricry ois. 75 @12.00 

domestic, XX, deep, 336x356...--- 11.50 @15.00 
(336x3% and 334x575 should not be 

quoted.) 
Gola leaf, domestic, XX, deep, pat- Z 

ent,, 336X385... eee cece ree erence 12.00 @15.00 
Silver leaf, 334x334, imported...--..- 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 516x544, imported... 1.50 @ 2.00 


Composition leaf, 514x5%, imported. 1.75 @ 2.25 


Gums 


These quotations are for one or more 
For 5-case lots less add 1c. 


case lots. 
per Ib. 
DAMMAR 
Batavia or Padang...++-++e++-+: lb. 29 @ 30 
Si Feys eine cCiattciera tiga» atetereres 40 @ 42 
pingapore, / NO. 2 Piet tee Stes aha bate? 22 @ 24 
Nan Sawiat ante eednace. or ces ae 8 @ 10 

EAST INDIA COPAL 

Noy, VAG tee ce Serie #®lb. 19 @ 20 
Bold, pale... # 1b hee 20 


EB OF. DIAG sos e ts fe eines <a wes 


KAURI : 
BSWOX CMA ia cl ctare stecs 0.0) -fetplstarayet ets ionstor = ® |b 58 @ 65 
jeyeatie alec SOce OMoooOOR Som NOS 37 @ 41 
B UNO. 2 cc ciate > clecelh siecle > wrote <a 28 @ 31 
CRIDS (hos ce du cals Bole. isp oremnentte, aot tsa 25 @ 26 
Dust. <cfesis getup: alo ete ears Sate Rae ares 7 @ 8 
MANILA 
White. “(bol@s cis «ace act ops wise otalere 8 |b 21 (Gees 
Phils) ne OMe Pe tir 8 oe battio wanc onde 13 @ 14 
Chips Ll a] = 
Pri 24 @ 26 
Naps i @. 3? 
Chips 13 @ AD 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. ® lb. 64@ _ 
Piteny cease terse AAC 4 @ 4 
SHELLAC 
D. C., full cases or bags....... Plb. 4 @ 76 
Vil 8) Ob gs sak ae sees emer emetes. > 4 @ i 
Diamond. De - sisecsoteles elas ieleke w tere stares i4 @ 16 
Superfine, oranges... aekic sens sens 2 @ 64 
BUNS SOF ANGE a oay esa ie pelo slain mia stelviarm =i 6U @ 62 
A LI Ee ann ae dks ye ood tener 36 @ 58 
PGR OWE tats Onions DiGgadOG. Cale odian 06 @ 08 
Bleached, HORM Get hale cenateystelcwe amen tons 52 @ 33 
bone OTs ccc aiereeteens Rite aise S 66 @ 68 
Linseed and Other Oils 
Linseed oil, raw (7% Ibs. to gal) in 
5-Bbls WGts x). 0 Sere @ gal. 1.15 @ - 
in single barrels ........... 1.16 @ - 
in cans, charged extra, 7% 

Ibs. to gal. by measure... 1.20 @ — 

boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 

price of raw oil 

double boiled, add 3c. 

refined, add 4c. 
China wood oil, bbls........... B® lb 17 @ — 
Corn... crude, DBS aoc 6. acne Fe dies 15 @ _ 
Soya. crudé, DD Ben1d.s sare s oicteianeisioieles 14 @ — 
Menhaden fish oil, crude, f.0.b. fac- 

CODY No Sates wets hereereies “62 @ — 
light, strained es o6sc5.cc cate sls 74 @ _ 
yellow, bleached ............-. 77. @ — 
white, bleached 6 .i.<sccce 5 sacs 79 @ 80 

Pigments, Dry 
Cents 
per pound. 


Barytes, pure white, floated, in 100- 


lb. bags (bags extra).... 244@ 2% 


in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra).... 3%@ 3 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 44@ — 
Flake white, American, powd., in 
TOO=Ibe 5 ‘Grunmiss veces sere 154@ — 

Litharge, powd., in 100-lb. kegs (less 
quantity discounts) .... 154@ _ 
500 Ibs up to ‘G0Oebsice .aleereten 11%@ _ 

All above prices subject to 

cash discount of 2 percent, and 

are for single delivery. 

Litnopone, standard, in ton lots..... 6%@ 6% 

Mingle MD ARTele! rss aatersisvslarsie sleleiaioes 7 @ ™% 
Metallic paint, best brown, 300-Ilb. 

DIS > erste ctotervistovehore py sreieiatete 24@ 2% 

best red, 400- Ib? pbs sic. wees 34@ 3% 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. 

1100-Ib.. casitsit. = * .% seme 14:4@ — 
in barrels, 700 lbs.......... 144%@ _ 
Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in 
bbls., 500-600 Ibs........... 124@ — 
Whire lead, basic carbonat3. cor- 
roded, in oil, in 100-lb. 
drums (less quantity dis- 
COUNTS): ..cusiars ell'cacsercre mate 154@ _ 
in SOO=Ib: DbISt. sc cresccw en coe 10%@ — 
basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 
ary; O00-1b. caskst.. scm 10 @ _— 
basic lead sulphate, blue.... 10 @ — 
All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 
Zine oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
“Horse Head’”’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 
rels)— 

Special” oc ds «afer a eee 84@ _ 

DD, Gd «35 PP re rite, Fine sae eRe T%4%@ —- 

Selected <b ohtls ianegay chads, Reena ame Re 8u%4@ ~- 

emotes? etdboont aioe rE AG _ 
“Leaded”’ brands— 

Standard js occ eee ee TR@ — 

Sterling 05 <peecma te een 84@ — 

Superior 9 case eee eee 84@ — 

LG¢high %, . ksietete oe ae atte 84%@ 

French process— 
“Florence’’ brands— 

White, -s6aleonm coc eee ee 12544 -- 

Green seal ea sae eae 115%@ _- 

Ried. *8ealy.« sc haan ach asta 10%@ = 

Albalith lithoponed a.) mieeaer eee 6%4Q — 
Leaded grades, American process— 
commercially lead free.......... T%@ 834 
edd “grades yak aie case coe 7 @ T% 
Pigments in Oil 
White lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs... lb. 154@ — 
Red lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs........ 16%@ — 


Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 Ibs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
5-ton lots and less than a carload, 
Se and 74%2%; carloads, 10% and 

Ce. 
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Zinc in oil (Green Seal)— 
Net welght packages— 


BO-Ibi Kegs \.s'ocasmcecerinele #8 Ib. 20 @ —- 
QO=Ib.. Kegs «... dacs ates s cvleiitiete = 21 @ - 
UZM-ID. KEYS 2. cee ceesesseccees 22 @ _ 
500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount ot 
10%. 


All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. 


Sandpaper 
Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half 
quire. 
Grade Y¥x1t in. d%x1lU4e In. 
OOO M acctcrctets ctereisitis's' =, oars ateieee $US ide $u.34 
TMs Beech HOR Ce ROR CIOS o biYe 34 
QO lama weed erees cs wate aeene die co 
Sate Sa ee tase vere lel wa enmeete 40 : 

He pies Ee Mes saPe chatsere wallet ee elise! 35 40% 
Pe a ianaistecesretaeeiei ois’ sllaseus oes 2% 46 
Dog ry ey Bera REE oa 61 "52 
Die Tae ag eee tate clears ar 58% 
Sy Saceiainlds Sak eis- Sees otens Tbe 66 
ASSONUC GE tataresiece 4a oct eee 2%, 46 

Abuve prices subject to discounts ranging from 
20 to 40 percent. 

Shellac. See Gums 


Shellac Varnish in Denatured Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. 


percent and more off. 


5-lb. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 
$6 gal. 4.15 
5-lb. pure orange shellac (-gal. cans). 3.80 
Full cases pure white shellac....... 3.50 
Full cases pure orange shellac...... 3.50 
Usual differential for barrels and 
5-gal. cans. 
Steel Wool 
Grade WOO. craic, acne maueleuerelieranensyere 8 lb. 1.00 
UO aet SOc 6 GanoaaT 67 
eee terercenirore foro on eaeo oCub. 53 
Di A Fatec Savage tales Satay oc ilnerw seed een eats oie ahot 40 
Bie Sa arecanase fais assay see teva onan ree te toro 83 
SAVINGS. 56; evoleseieverctersic eaten acoiaeretsieren ete 27 
Above prices subject to 20 
percent discount on 500-lb. lots, 
5 percent on 100-lb. lots. 
Household sizes .........+... ® gross 9.00 
O. SPOsSS) NOUs ne ciecererciersteisieiniaeieieheter. 8.10 
LO TOSS TIOtM Sijcicles o) ctee sie ooteve cre 7.80 
Turpentine and Rosin 
Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.® gal. 1.03 
Wood turpentine, steamed, dist...... 85 
destructive, ciss sic sewer cere 68 
B _~@ . 
UD eis: dstahe ees. aroha cher dhe a teers evaretars 
MAO AE TOE-Olo Ga arian 
FE seis ciscaensie, Sieleserogets: cement durareteeetoaters 
UG? ata Jarone ate la ate henatecaye is averaeenstans ata eae 
FA 2 ie veh ass allan.c, 6 pune ete mah ae ena eianel scot 
Ly ehann' ss gl oral minha Sueno ce eee ae eteemtet eetenee 
TK Mijn cvoneushsdqssehecstershele aed mbererstonsteton steve 
At ener ence anit Cac ons Guide 
IN) oyichive ats sree eo thane eae 
W.G 
WwW. W. 
Rosin, pltcn 
Rosin oil, first rectified........ Begal. 43 
second, rectified) cm ucmmcciacite se 46 
third rectified cretetercims alee ticreee 50 
fourthy rectified Maeniaewimeteners 55, 
Window Glass 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A 
25/5) 6x28 5) to) 10x15 seater $24.00 $20.00 
11x14. 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 
18x22) 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 28.00 23.70 
54 15x26 to 24x3U...... 29.00 24.50 
60 26x28 to 24x36)..5..: 30.00 26.00 
26x34 }, 
70 28x82} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 
30x30 
32x38 2 
80 34x36§ to 380x50...... 36.50 83.25 
84 30x52 to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 
255 6x 8% (to, LOxISs-eree $32.00 $28.00 
11x14 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 31.00 
407 10x26 ‘to A6x24e5..00 39.00 34.00 
18x22? 
50 20x205 87.00 
54 15x36 38.00 
60 26x28 39.00 
26x34 ] 
70 et 42.00 
30x30 
32x38? 
80 34x36§ to 380x50...... 51.00 486.00 
84 30x52 to 30x54...... 52.00 47.00 
90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 
94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 


Larger packages, 10 


QQHONO 
fe lel le) 


(SSIS) 
| 


©QHHAHHHHHHHHHHQHg8aQ 
eectie ay ape ele titel) ah dete es 


B 
$19.00 


20.00 
21.00 


22.00 
22.50 
28.25 
25.25 
28.75 
31.25 
$26.50 


29.00 
81.00 


34.50 
85. a 


56.00 


Sizes making over 100 united inches, packed in 


100-foot cases only. 


105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 

The following discounts apply for all 


$120.00 
136.00 
152.00 
180.00 


regular. 
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single strength and double strength window glass, 
in carload ots and over, for. shipments in zones 
B, C, D, E and F:— 7 

Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, ‘ 
88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 34 
and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; sin- 
gle strength A quality, 50-inch and above bracket 
sizes, 85 and 2 percent. 

Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
4U-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; single 
strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, — 
85 and 2 percent. 

Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 
cent. 

Double strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per- 
cent. 

Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 
lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 60-foot 
box; above size up to and including 100 united 
inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united inches, 
80c. per 100-foot hox. 

For glass packed 100 feet te the case the charges 
will be double the amount charged for the same 
size packed 50 feet to the box. 

Fractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 
strength, one fraction, 15c. per box; two frac- 
tions, 30c. per box; double strength, one fraction, 
20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 


Business Opportunities 


Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 


_order for less than $1. 


SALESMAN WANTED to cover establish- 
ed territory in Westchester County. Ap- 
ply E. RABINOWE & CO., 198 Ashbur- 
ton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


STENCILS—New and original designs, 
never before shown in this country. Cut 
on best paper and oiled; available at the 
very lowest prices. HARRY FEINGOLD, 
P. O. BOX 20, Station W, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— 


W. G. BAXTER, TOASTMASTER 
AT CONNECTICUT DINNER 


W. G. Baxter, of Hartford, Conn., past 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators, 
was the toastmaster at a dinner given in 
honor of B. Ogden Chisholm, United 
States Commissioner of Prisons, Monday 
evening, Oct. 26. Mr, Baxter is Field 
Secretary and Agent of the Connecticut 
Prison Association. He and Mr. Chisholm 
were abroad last summer in the inter- 
ests of this work. Mr. Chisholm recalled 
some of the investigations made by them 
and outlined some plans for the future. 


Cleaning Shop Floors 

ARRISBURG, Pa., A, J—The cheap- 
est method for cleaning paint that 
has hardened on a floor is to use a solu- 
tion of caustic soda (four pounds in one 
gallon of hot water). As this is rather 
liquid and will only dissolve the top layer 
of paint it is best to clean the floor a 
section at a time in the following man- 
ner:—Place a border of sawdust, say one 
inch thick and a few inches wide, around 
the section to be cleaned and fill the 
space with the solution one-quarter of an 
inch deep, letting it remain over night, 
when the hard paint will have softened 
and may be removed with a scraper. Or 
you can take one-half pound each of 
starch and china clay, mixing them in 
one gallon hot water, beating it well, and, 
when cold, add to the caustic soda solu- 
tion, which will produce a stout paste 
that can be applied in a heavy layer to 
the floor, when it will also soften the 
paint or varnish and can be scraped or 

washed off with warm water. 


THOMAS H. MANGIN 


Thomas H. Mangin, vice-president of 
the United Color and Pigment Company, 
Newark, N. J., died October 26. He was 
a well-known figure in the dry color trade 
for more than forty years. 
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of recognized merit 


By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCIS(O 


Good Varnishes are the kind that will wear for the purpose made, will brush easy 
and will dry hard. We have supplied them for almost 40 years. You can depend on 
the following: 


Watson’s “CRAFTSPAR” Varnish 


A Varnish Which Can Be Used for 
Any Purpose on Inside or 
Outside Work 


“WILL STAND ANY TEST” 


GEO.EWATSONCO. 
ewicago, mi 


i. 
OES WLIOS TIVO TY OT STOO IIR 


MR. D. E. BARBER Says: 


well pleased. 


JOHN CHAPMAN & SON Say: 


62 W. Lake St. 


PRICE 


Each 
Gallon Cans $ 3.00 
5-gal. cans 13.00 


Case of 6 
gallons 16.50 


Case of 12 
gallons 30.00 


Above Net, 
F. O. B. Chicago 


Quart Sample 


Postpaid for 85c 


“CHICOLA” FLOOR VARNISH 


Will stand water and scrubbing and will 
not turn white. 
Is light in color and dries hard in about 


12 hours, or over-night, with a beautiful 
hard gloss. 


PRICE 


Each 
Gallon cans §$ 1.80 
5-gal. cans 8.50 


Case of 6 
gallons 10.50 

Case of 12 
gallons 20.40 


Above Net, 
F. O. B. Chicago 


Quart Sample 
Postpaid for 55c. 


“CHICOLA” INTERIOR FINISH 


An all-around varnish for interior finishing. 
Made by an entirely new method of treating 
gums while in melting process. It dries in 
about 12 hours and can be rubbed to afdull 
finish in 48 hours. 


PRICE 


Each 
Gallon cans $ 1.60 
5-gal. cans 7.50 
Case of 6 
gallons 9.30 
———s@m| | Case of 12 
gallons 18.00 
Above Net, 
F. O. B. Chicago. 


Quart Sample 
4 | Postpaid for 50c 


That “Craftspar” Varnish is a pleasure to work. I did a wonderful nice job with it and customer 


Send another case of each Chicola Floor and Interior. Mighty fine piece of goods. 


They are using this right along. Two cases per month. 
Every painter should have a copy of our complete, 112-page NEW CATALOG, No. 43. 


Get your name on the mailing list of the Reliable House of Watson. 
FOR 38 YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF PAINTERS 


Geo. E.Watson Co. 


“THE PAINT PEOPLE” 


Chicago Ill. 
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1. In autobody plants. 
2. In auto-paint shops. 


3. On interiors. 


4. In R.R. shops. 


5. Wherever wet-sand- 
ing is done. 


THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 


Made Exclusively By 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


795 Forest Street St. Paul, Minnesota 


saves time 
and money 


FREE WORKING SAMPLES? SURELY, == 
JUST SEND FOR THEM 
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Fel Spar--- 

the Universal Varnish--- 
for inside ane outside--- 
A Felton-Sibley Product--- 
makes friends--- 

makes money--- 


makes good f 


FELTON-SIBLEY & CO,, Inc. 
136-38-40 No. Fourth St. Philadelphia 


FELTON | 
SIBLEY 


Paints Varnishes 


Makers of Colors, Paints 
and Varnishes Since 1863 


Rare a Sy > 
ese ween 


ke 
= 
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Why Do Millions 
Use ABSORENE? 


a. 


CLEANS 


WALL PAPER 


AND s 
WINDow SHADE : 
Reavy MIXE®  yS0 


~ABSORENE mre co STLCY 


THe 


Millions of cans of Absorene have 
been sold. Years have passed 
since it was first put on the mar- 
ket. It still stands pre-eminent. 


Doesn’t that make it worth your 
while? — at least to try it once? 


Buy a package at your dealer’s 
today. It will be fresh; it will 
not crumble; and it will most 
certainly satisfy you. 


15 CENT SIZE 


“SOMETHING GREAT 
FOR CLEANING PAINT” 


Hardwood Floors 


REMOVES 


C Paint and Varnish 


axe (\bgotene 3° 
USA. 


St Louis 


ZEV — Brush Cleaner 
1 POUND RETAILS 35 CENTS 
4 OUNCE “COLT” SIZE 10 CENTS 


WAREHOUSES : 


Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines. Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Jobbers Everywhere 
THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 


Absorene Bidg., St Louis, Mo. 
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HEALTH CONSERVATION 
IS SOUND BUSINESS 


By Helena Lorenz Williams 
UBERCULOSIS in industry is ae- 
creasing. The death rate during the 
past twenty years from this ‘disease for 
the entire country has been reduced by 
one-half. A part of this gain at least, 
may fairly be attributed to the sunlight 
factories, exhaust fans, dustprotecting 
masks and other health measures, which 
have become commonplace in industry. 
Yet physicians and health workers still 
urge employers to install further pro- 
tecting measures for working men and 
women. An& many employers are ques- 
tioning whether the expense of such 
equipment is really justified as a sound 
business investment. 


It requires careful consideration of the 
studies which industrial physicians and 
life insurance company statisticians have 
made of tuberculosis incidence, to under- 
stand the uses of what is known as “in- 
dustrial medicine.” .The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, for example, has 
found that more men than women die of 
tuberculosis after the age of twenty-five. 
They infer from this that the higher 
death rate for men is due to industrial 
strain, as after the age of twenty-five 
women, for the most part, are employed 
in the more sheltered occupations of the 


home. To substantiate this, they point 


to the figures of the war when large num- 
bers of women entered the industrial 
field and the. tuberculosis rate among 
them rose suddenly and stayed up until 
the wartime occupations were discon- 
tinued. This would seem to indicate that 
the wear and tear of daily industrial labor 
constitutes a strain hazardous to health. 


The labor turn-over and loss of time 
through illness still create a considerable 
loss to most employers of labor. To pre- 
vent this loss, and experts maintain that 
it is preventable, large industrial plants 
such as the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, have installed departments of 
preventive medicine for their workers. 
In these all sorts of diseases are di- 
agnosed and treated, their greatest ef- 
forts, however, being sometimes centered 
on tuberculosis prevention. This is 
thoroughly logical, for wholesome food, 
fresh air, exercise and sufficient rest, still 
the most reliable preventives as well as 
treatment for tuberculosis, also build up 
the physical resistance so that it can 
throw off almost any other kind of germ. 

Most to be reckoned with as hazards to 
the health of workmen are the dust 
hazard, impure air and over-fatigue. The 
problem of under-nourishment, too, is a 
serious one. To illustrate the latter, it 
was observed in the plant of Montgomery 
Ward & Company that a large number of 
girls fainted every day, thereby causing 
a considerable loss of time. By making 
a chart, the medical director discovered 
that the amount of the girls’ output was 
upgrade for the first few hours of the 
day when it reached its peak, and that 
from then on it receded until the noon 
hour. After luncheon there was another 
rise, although it never reached the mid- 
morning peak, and after 3 P. M. the out- 
put began to fall with increasing rapidity 
until closing time. The theory of the 
medical doctor was that the slump might 
be due to insufficient feeding. The girls 
employed in this plant often travel far 
to work, they must be at their desks at 
8 o’clock and, consequently, it was be- 
lieved that they gave but little atten- 
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tion to their beakfasts. About 600 girls 
were put on a feeding of malted milk. 
All who seemed to need it were given a 
12-ounce glass of double strength at 10.30 
in the morning and again at 3 in the 
afternoon. The “faints stopped as if a 
miracle had been performed,” as a re- 
sult, and the least gain in weight among 
the “patients” was ten pounds and the 
most 28 pounds. 

Such an experience proves that the 
physical appraisal of working men and 
women gives the employer a fair knowl- 
edge of the strength of his force. It also 
helps him to weed out the weaklings, and 
to correct easily remedied defects. An 
example of the latter occurred in a rubber 
footwear factory where to the great an- 
noyance of the manufacturer imperfect 
work was going out to the trade. The 
eyesight of the inspecting force was 
checked up. It revealea the astonishing 
fact that 20 per cent. of the group had 
such defective vision that they were use- 
less in this particular work. After the 
proper corrective measures had been 
made, the quality. of that*firm’s product 
was quickly restored to its old level, A 
large shoe manufacturing company in 
the middle west introduced a medical ser- 
vice into its plant of 2,000 employees. 
Within one year 28 active cases of tuber- 
culosis, including the works manager, 
had been discovered and removed for 
proper treatment. 

Industrial health work is being rec- 
ognized more and more as a paying busi- 
ness investment. According to Frank L. 
Rector, M. D., secretary, Conference 
Board of Physicians in Industry, New 
York City, “The gains in improved morale 
and continuity of employment, to say 
nothing of the humanitarian questions 
involved will make it a _ profitable in- 
vestment.”’ 


HERE AT LAST 


is your 


OPPORTUNITY 


To Learn at Home high gradeinterior 
decorating, the painting of Flowers, 
Ornaments in all periods and Decorative 
Landscapes. 


Our Oviginal Home Study Instruc- 
tions, by which we teach each student 
individually, do not interfere with your 
daily work. You can study and practice 
whenever your time permits. 


OVER 1200 STUDENTS 


have successfully completed Courses. 
Established in 1908, 


No talent or experience required. 


Tuition very reasonable 


Send a 3-Cent Stamp, covering Postage, 
for Iilustrated Prospectus. 


KRAUT ACADEMY 
OF DECORATIVE ART 


821 North Trumbull Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It’s a waste of time 


to talk about quality paint to a master 
painter. It is his business to know 
good paints—and use them. 


That’s where Carrara White and Fres- 
Co-Lite come in. Try them on your 
next job. 


Your dealer should sell them. If he 


Yo ur Reputation 1S Safe doesn’t, send us his name. 
OODWORK and interior trim in 


modern high class shops and show- 
rooms, calls for a finish of the better grade. 
To meet that requirement, we have devel- 
oped Hilo Interior Spar. 


This varnish imparts. to the finished job a 
rich lustre and a toughness of surface to 
withstand wear. In application, its good 
body, even flowing, easy brushing, smooth 
leveling, are qualities demanded by repre- 
sentative painters; their ideas of what a 
good gloss interior varnish should be, are 


embodied in Hilo Interior Spar. Carrara White 

: ~ F —as white and as permanent as the marble 
Use Hilo Interior Spar on your next im- from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
portant job with the assurance that your rep- _ self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for 
utation for good workmanship will be safe. la ah ea eh 
The coupon below will bring you a free test Fres-Co-Li 
sample. Mail today. RES a0 ite 

A Suwun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
HiLo VARNISH CORPORATION heavy body. Easy brushing and wonderful 


opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 at- 


(Moller & Schumann Co.) ivactive shades 


1 Gerry St., Brooklyn 


Qe ee ee 8 | 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
7 Gerry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


y \ e 
Please send free sample of Hilo Interior Spar. I will give it an honest test I he H B D avVIS Co 
5 a. @ e e 


My name*ee Stl cnc laseaes 


rites tens ee Senet weaned Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
My address Sle ME Sadie cists Parte dotted a Metall >< cseke ope ceieemntees : Baltimore, Md. 


Name my dealer 4-5 Re vere deleals cn) nace anne # 
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DEVOE TAKES CONTROL OF 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND CO. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc., paints 
and varnishes, Boston, opened October 16 
under control of the Devoe & Raynolds 
interests, the transfer having taken place 
the day before when Arthur P. Felton, 
president; George H. Kimball, treasurer, 
handed over the stock to E. S. Phillips, 
president of the Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany. It was,announced that the busi- 
ness would be continued as a separate 
concern, making the same lines as_ be- 
fore the merger and taking care of the 
trade built up in New England and else- 
where. 

The new board of directors and their 
duties are: EH. 8S. Phillips, president; HE. D. 
Peck, first vice-president; Renshaw 
Smith, Jr., second vice-president, treas- 
urer and general manager; EH. S. Black- 
ledge, third vice-president; A. C. Stephen, 
fourth vice-president; E. B. Prindle, fifth 
vice-president; George HE. Felton, secre- 
tary and sales manager; F. H. Appleton, 
clerk and manager of retail stores; 
Charles S. Robbins, purchasing agent. 

W. M. Bennet became assistant treas- 
urer and comptroller, and E. D. Swain- 
son is factory superintendent. Arthur 
P. Felton retired as president, general 
manager and director; George H. Kimball 
as treasurer and director, and Hugene 
Felton as sales manager. The new presi- 
dent and treasurer are connected with 
the Devoe & Raynolds interests, and the 
new sales manager is a son of the retir- 
ing sales manager. The retiring presi- 
dent and sales manager are brothers. 


PRODUCTION CLUB OF 
PRATT & LAMBERT MEETS 


The annual election of officers of the 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Production Club 
was held October 15 at Buffalo. R. J. 
Hora, of the shipping department, was 
elected president; C. A. Wacker, of the 
lacquer department, vice-president; O. J. 
Schultes, of the laboratory, secretary. 
The meeting was well attended, fifty-one 
production department heads of the total 
sixty-six members of the club being 
present. 

“Not one in our organization is allowed 
to write a critical letter to a salesman on 
the road,” said J. H. McNulty, president 
of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., in addressing 
the Production Club at its annual din- 
ner at Buffalo, October 8. He continued: 

“Tf there is some serious matter which 
requires remedying, a telegram is sent 
asking the salesman to come into the 
home office for a conference, regardless of 
how distant his territory may be. 

“This preserves the morale of the men, 
and I am pointing it out as an example 
of the spirit of co-operation as understood 
by Pratt & Lambert.” 

Other speakers included A. D. Graves, 
vice-president and general manager; W. 
R. Fuller, technical director; F. W. Rob- 
inson, vice-president and general super- 


intendent; E. W. Farmer; R. J. Hora; 
J. B. Bouck, Jr., manager of the New 
York office; R. C. Stark, production su- 


perintendent; and W. T. Leighton, of 
the employees’ benevolent association. 


GILBERT SPRUANCE CO. 
ADDS LACQUER PLANT 


The Gilbert Spruance Company, for 
fifteen years specialists in the manufac- 
ture of paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., 
is now adding a lacquer plant to their 
factory in Philadelphia. This lacquer 
plant like the other manufacturing facili- 
ties of the company, will be completely 
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equipped to turn out high grade products, 
utilizing the most modern manufacturing 
processes. 

For several years the company’s labor- 
atory staff has been conducting a thor- 
ough research into the manufacture and 
use of lacquers. The results of this work 
are now about to be placed at the disposal 
of the trade through a new line of lac- 
quers, which are expected to be ready to 
market on November Ist. 

The work of manufacturing these pro- 
ducts is in charge of a skilled lacquer 
chemist, The production will at all times 
be under laboratory control of The Gil- 
bert Spruance Company. 


PHILADELPHIA DEALERS 
START FALL MEETINGS 


The Save the Surface Dealers Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, at their first fall 
meeting held in the Hotel Hanover, had 
a good attendance and much to discuss 
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after the long recess since June. The 
principal speaker of the evening, Edgar 
Bisbee, of the Bisbee Linseed company, 
Philadelphia, spoke on the manufacture 
and marketing of linseed oil. The sale 
by weight was gone into at length by Mr. 
Bisbee. 

The silver loving cup, won by the 
Dealers Association baseball team, jn 
competition with the teams of the Phil- 
adelphia Paint club and the Save the 
Surface Salesman’s club, at the Philadel- 
phia Paint Play Day, was formally pre- 
sented to the members. This cup has 
been placed in the custody of President 
Hdward N. Rink. 


The Entertainment Committee, Joseph 
A, Finnaren, Clarence Gardiner, and 
John Hoff are going to work with a will 
to make the annual banquet in January 
a notable affair. Many surprises are 
promised for the members and friends of 
the Association on that occasion. 


For a Real pol job 


nothin 
a 


EGARDLESS of the claims 
made for paint spraying de- 
vices, Brushes are still the tools of 
Better Painting. 
Wherever longlife, fine appearance 
and lasting protection are more 
desirable than a possible small 
saving in first cost, Brushes must 


be used. 


And remember this— 


Whiting’s Celebrated Brushes 


Adams Superior Brushes 


Send for 
Illustrated 
Literature 


have been preferred by Master 
Painters for more than one hun- 
dred years. 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BOS’ TON 


Brush Manufacturers for over II17 years and the largestintheWarld 
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Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro: 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 
Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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SPRAY MANUFACTURERS 


HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
held its annual meeting at the Cleve- 
land Hotel, October 20, during the con- 
vention of the: N. P. O. & V. A. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—President, W. F. Grad- 
olph, of DeVilbiss Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo; vice-president, Wayne B. 
Thompson, of Spray Painting and Finish- 
ing Equipment Sales Company, Boston; 
treasurer, Claude N. Matthews, of W. N. 
Matthews Corporation, St, Louis; secre- 
tary, Wm. J. Pitt, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gradolph gave a summary of the 
unprecedented progress the industry has 
made the past year, and the remarkable 
increase in the use of spray painting ma- 
chines in all lines of painting. He called 
attention to the decline in the number of 
skilled painters, the lack of apprentices 
in the trade and the inestimable value 
of painting machines to protect the bil- 
lions of dollars of standing property 
against decay and rust. 

The various committees on publicity. 
promotion, and other subjects submitted 
their reports for the year and construc- 
tive plans were outlined for the coming 
year. 

The manufacturers of spray painting 
equipment reported the public were rec- 
ognizing the advantages of adopting this 
modern, economical and efficient method 
ef nainting in protecting and peautifying 
their property with paint and varnish. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., 


ENTERS ALCOHOL TRADE 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
and the National Distillers Products Cor- 
poration have announced the formation 
of the Eastern Alcohol Corporation to be 
jointly owned and operated by them for 
manufacturing industrial alcohol. The 
Eastern Alcohol Corporation will start 
immeditely the erection of a modern in- 
dustrial alcohol plant in the East. Part 
of the alcohol to be produced will be used 
by the du Pont company in the manufac- 
ture of its various products and the bal- 
ance will be marketed by the Kentucky 
Alcohol Corporation, a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corporation, in 
connection with the products of existing 
plants in Louisiana and Illinois. 


FORTMEYER 70 YEARS 
WITH NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


The seventieth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the association of George W. 
Fortmeyer with the National Lead Com- 
pany, was celebrated October 8. Mr. 
Fortmeyer, who is manager of the com- 
pany’s Atlantic branch and a member of 
the board of directors, spent the day a* 
his home in Stony Point, N. Y. He re: 
ceived many congratulating messages 
from his fellow-directors in the company 
and his other friends in the paint and 
varnish trades. The Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club of New York and the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association also 
sent messages. Mr. Fortmeyer is in his 
eigthy-eighth year. 


The paint and varnish division of J. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc,, lias 
published a descriptive catalogue of its 
paints, varnishes, and enamels. Tis is 
an indexed book of seventy-six pages, 
covering all products in the paint and 
varnish line, with descriptions, uses, 
spreading capacity, directions for applica- 
tion, and illustrations of the packages. 
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PLAY SAFE 


Use 
Reliable Famous 


PAINT and 
VARNISH 
REMOVER 


Removes Paint or 
Varnish instantly. 


Does not injure the 
finest wood, cloth- 
ing or hands. 


Use 
Reliable Famous 


Ne Re Cee ene Sa 


LEATHER 
DRESSING 


Excellent for both auto- 
mobile tops and cushions, 
genuine or imitation 
leather; it makes a very 
pliable finish, beautifying 
old and preserving new 
leather. 


RELIABLE PRODUCTS 
ARE ABSOLUTELY 
THE BEST. 


Reliable Leather 
Dressing Co. 


45 Crescent Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Paint and 
Varnish Remover, Leather 
Dressing and Shellac. 


Permit No. 83865 
Copyright 1923 Reliable Leather Dressing Co. 
Patent No. 28056 
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WALL PAPER, ITS 
DEVELOPMENT 


; Continued from page 26 


paper is used, and are unsurpassed in 
the quality of their designs, colorings 
and finishes as well as in the up-to- 
the-minute decorative ideas that they 
possess. 


A method, too, by which the sel- 
vages of the rolls are trimmed off 
without the use of scissors, knife or 
straight-edge considerably diminishes 
the time and labor of hanging. This 
is called semi-trimmed wallpaper. Its 
trade-mark is a winged roll of wall- 
paper signifying speed and it’s slogan 
is “It Saves Time.” 


Horace S. Felton, chairman of the 
Paint and Varnish Advertising Managers’ 
Conference, has appointed H. C. Bursley 
chairman of a special committee to study 
the elimination of waste in advertising. 


Israel B Gieen, Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed receiver for the Price-Bond 
Varnish Works, Inc., with instructions 
to sell the plant at Plainfied. Stockhold- 
ers alleged the firm to be insolvent with 
assets of $17,000 and liabilities of $25,000. 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management. 
circulation, ete., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of The Paint- 
ers Magazine and Paint and Wall Paper 
Dealer, published monthly at New York, 
N, Y.,..October 1, 1925. 

State of New York )}) 
County of New York ( 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Harry J. Schnell, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager 
of the Painters Magazine and Paint and 
Wall Paper Dealer, and that the follow- 
ing is to the best of his knowledge and 
belief a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, The Paint- 
ers Magazine, 12 Gold Street. New York; 
editor. Harry J. Schnell. 12 Gold Street, 
New York; managing editor, W. T. Stott, 
12 Gold Street, New York; business man- 
aes Harry J. Schnell, 12 Gold Street, New 
york. 

That the owner is The Painters Magazine. 
Englewood. N. J. Stockholders owning one 
percent or more Estate of William O. Alli- 
son. Englewood, N.' J. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are (if 
there are none, so state) not any. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security. holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders, as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation. the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockho'ders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the nooks of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. and this affiant has no reason to 
helieve that any other person, association 
or corporation has any interest. direct or 
indirect. in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as_so_ stated by him. 
(Signed) Harry J. Schnell, general manager. 
Sworn to and subscrihed before me this 28th 
day of September. 1925. 

(Signed) Chas. H. Schmidling. notary pub- 
lic. (My. commission expires March 30, 
1926). 
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“Elejfants, where is you?” 


‘Here I’ze been trampin’ around dis 
jungle all day wid dis young cannon 
and I ain’t eben seen a wild meow. I 
wonder where dat good fer nuthin’ 
solarite is. I bet he didn’t ketch 
seLuk eth aye 

(Voice from the tree) ‘“ Now Mister 
Bear I do wish dat you would go on 
home. I wasn’t goin’ to hurt you any- 
way, and jist becus I hasn’t any more 
salt in dis salt cellar ob mine is no 
reason for your annoying me. Doesn’t 
you hear somebody callin’ you? ”’ 

bo * * 

That’s the way things seem to go in 
this world—when you’ve got a gun 
there isn’t anything to shoot. But the 
fellow with an empty salt cellar always 
is surrounded with big game. 
| You might call Solarite and Cresto 
salt cellars, for they certainly do attract 
the good jobs and make your work 
most satisfying. Fine milling, perfect 
coloring and all-arcund satisfaction are 
winning Over more painters every day. 

Better try Solarite or Cresto—you’ll 
like them. 


7 MANUFACTURERS 


St.Louis. Mo. 


US. PAT OFF 
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SISK’S Paperhangers SIZE 


AND PAINTERS SIZE TO PAINT OVER 


Heretofore SISK’S SIZE has been exclusively a paperhangers 
SIZING. With new features just added SISK’S SIZE can 
be used as a soft wood filler; and for SIZING New or Old 


Walls; to Paint over and between coats of Paint. 


It’s as satisfactory for this purpose as for preparing walls to 
paper over. 


“Used 


a Wy 12 
old all over 
SIZING ihe 
country 
the the 
whole 


year 
around’”’ 


features”’ 


It detects lime spots on walls to be papered. It kil!s the suction on walls to 
be papered or painted. It’s a time saver on old walls—no washing of walls 
necessary—just apply SISK’S SIZE. 


SISK’S SIZE is economical. It’s the heaviest bodied SIZING on the mar- 
ket and reduces further, consequently it’s the cheapest. One gallon reduced 
makes five gallons and covers 6,000 square feet of surface. 


It costs no more with the new features. 


Have your Jobber send you a quantity for your next job and see how 
nicely it works out. If your jobber cannot supply you, write us. 


The R.J.SiSK CO., Manufactures New London, Conn. 


MUNNS 
Wall Size First Coater 


The Old, Reliable, Safe, Chemical Primer 


for use under 


PAINT - KALSOMINE 
VARNISH - WALL PAPER 


MUNNS WALL SIZE takes the place 
generally of Shellac for killing stains, 
Wood Fillers, Ceiling Varnish, Glue Size 
and a host of other undercoats of hereto- 
SO fore unsatisfactory naturee MUNNS 
WALL SIZE opens up an endless ave- 
SUPERIOR nue of retrenchment on cost—thus in- 
creased profits with the advantage of a 
Safe Foundation. Its action is of a com- 
bined nature, chemically attacking such 
ingredients that must be destroyed, such 
as lime or stains; neutralizing and co- 
mingling with the surface, hardening and 
forming a non-peeling and elastic found 
ation. 
It will keep in ready-for-use form several 
months after mixing. So boil it up and 
stock in cans for every day’s work. 


ee E. A. MUNNS 
“a KALSOMINE CO. 


KILLS STAINS 


Bh NEUTRALIZES LIME 4-10 Water Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Cost Accounting and Estimating 


Labor, Material, Direct and Overhead Expense Are Four Elements That Must Be Con- 
sidered by the Master Painter Before the Actual Cost of Any Job Can 


Be Accurately Determined 


PART VII 


S indicated in the last article, 
A we are now ready to go into the 

subject of Cost Accounting in 
painting and decorating work. The 
- elements of the cost of any job, re- 
gardless of its nature or size, are as 
follows: Labor, Material, Direct Ex- 
pense (that is, expense incurred on the 
job, or for the job, and which would 
not have been incurred had there been 
no job) and Overhead Expense. With- 
out correct information on all these 
classes of expense, we cannot arrive 
at the cost of any particular contract 
or job. In the accounts which we have 
been discussing in past articles we can 
find the total. cost of all jobbing and 
all contract work in totals; but theze 
accounts do not help us when we have 
to determine what these costs have 
been on individuai jobs; to get this in- 
formation we must keep JOB ac- 
counts. Another purpose of Job ac- 
counts is that we may know just what 
profit is made in sndividual contracts 
and jobs. It may be interesting to 
learn—as we may from the accounts 
already discussed and illustrated—that 
we have made a net profit on the year’s 
business, of say $3,000; it is of in- 
finitely more importance to discover 
that we made forty nine dollars actual 
profit on one job, but lost nineteen dol- 
lars on another. Yet another purpose 


for JOB cost accounts; the whole . 


problem of estimating is to know, not 
only how much time and material will 
be required for certain work, but how 
much must be added to cover over- 
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head expense, before anything is added 
for profit. It is in this regard that a 
great many master-painters are wob- 
bly ; they don’t know where they stand 


Your Questions _ 
Invited 


| F you have any comments 

to make, or questions to 
ask, as you read this series 
of articles we shall be glad 
to receive them and Mr. 
Peel will undertake to an- 
swer any inquiries that you 
may have. It is the desire 
of The Painters Magazine 
to make this a real service 
—100 per cent to the mas- 
ter painter and decorator. 
Make your comments tothe 
editor of The Painters Mag- 
azine, Twelve Gold street, 
New York, N. Y., and they 
will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


on overhead expense; they do know 
that the difference between the total 
cost, and the charge to the customer, 
is net profit, that is, they know that 


this is so theoretically; actually they 
may be far astray. For instance, as- 
suming the actual cost of labor is $1 
an hour (the figures which we use for 
illustration must not be taken to mean 
anything more than mere figures) the 
master-painter may make his charge 
to the customer, $1.70 an hour, and 
say “The additional seventy cents cov- 
ers my overhead.” How does he 
know it does? Too often he doesn’t 
know. The proper kind of Job Cost 
record will very soon give him the 
facts on this, and at the end ‘of one 
month he will be able to see whether 
what has been absorbed of overhead, 
by jobs, is sufficient or too much. 

This subject of overhead expense 1s 
an important one and we must take it 
up at this time and discuss it thor- 
oughly. It is not an easy subject to 
deal with, but we think that there are 
a large number of master painters who 
are sufficiently interested in the ques- 
tion to read this article critically. Let 
us begin with a form which is well- 
known to thousands of master painters 
all over the country. This form was 
drawn up by Ex-Secretary A. H. 
McGhan of the International Associa- 
tion and is perhaps the simplest record 
possible, for the purpose for which it 
is devised. It is shown as Exhibit 
“A.” Special attention is called to 
the instructions at the foot of the form, 
for finding the overhead rate. The 
thing that struck me at once when I 
first saw this form four or five years 
ago, was that it tells you what to do 
but not why you do it, and this I con- 
sider a weakness. Every master- 
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painter needs to know what the per- 
centage of his overhead expense is, in 
his business. Is it so much per cent 
of his total sales? Or so much per 
cent of his productive labor? Unless 
he understands that this is what he 
must find out, it is useless to tell him 
to divide his labor hours into his over- 
head, as computed on the form shown, 
and then add fifteen cents to his actual 
labor-hour cost. If he understands 
that his annual overhead expense is 
thirty per cent of his total productive 
labor cost, he will see why this over- 
head may be absorbed by adding not 
fifteen necessarily, but thirty per cent 
of the labor cost of the job, to the 
total cost of that job (labor, material, 
and direct expense), before he adds 
anything for profit. 


N order to make this as plain as 


possible, let us take a concrete ex- 
ample. Let us assume that in one 
month we did a volume of business 
amounting to $1403.75. In analyzing 
this figure this is what we get out 
of it: 


Laboris4k che eee $600.00 
Material te sae oe 300.00 
QOvethéad Ii. a. eee 325.00 
PrOtitsicss: sr tee ieee cane 168.75 

TOMA LARS oan $1403.75 


First, notice that labor is two-thirds 
of the direct cost, and material one- 
third: that 1s about what it should be 
in the painting and decorating in- 
dustry. Now regarding overhead, 
what do we find? This expense is 
twenty-three per cent of the total 
monthly sales; or, fifty-four per cent 
of the labor cost. In Mr. McGhan’s 
form, he recommends that overhead be 
applied on the basis of labor hours. 
Other authorities recommend that it 
be applied on the basis of labor cost; 
while still others say, “No, it should 
be applied on the basis of total sales, 
or on selling price.” In the plumbing 
business, for instance, this is being 
strongly urged; find out what percent- 
age your overhead bears to your total 
sales, that is, charges to customers, not 
the cost of sales, and add your over- 
head on this basis. In order that we 
may see exactly what the result of 
these various methods will be, when 
actually applied, we will take a hypo- 
thetical case. We are called upon to 
give a price on a small painting job, 
and we proceed in this wise: We'll 
use about ten dollar’s worth of mate- 
rial, the work will take about twenty 
hours for two men (rate of pay one 
dollar an hour). That will be thirty 
dollars. Now then: how shall we 
figure the overhead? Suppose we say 
fifty-four per cent of labor cost, this 
will be $10.80 (fifty-four per cent of 
$20). This brings the cost of the job 
up to $40.80. Now for some profit; 
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say fifteen per cent. This adds an- 
other $6.12, making a total of $46.92. 
But suppose we apply the overhead on 
the basis of the selling price; we have, 
of course, to arrive at a selling figure 
just the same, and then apply the over- 
head to the cost figures on the basis 
of twenty-three per cent of the selling 

rice. If we arrive at a selling price 
of $46.92 in our estimating, then 
twenty-three per cent of this is $10.79, 
the same as the other figure within 
one cent. But this is hardly likely to 
work out so well in actual practice. In 
the form already referred to, the mas- 
ter painter is advised to add to the 
productive hour rate, an amount suf- 
ficient to cover the overhead rate, so 
that following these instructions the 
master painter would figure in his es- 
timate a rate of $1.54 per hour, not 
one dollar per hour. This would ab- 
sorb his overhead all right. The ques- 
tion now is where shall he charge his 
profit? Either in his material charge 
or by boosting the labor-hour rate 
again. Another method which is rap- 
idly growing in favor in many in- 
dustries, is the 100 per cent List Price, 
which means that all materials are 
listed at double the actual wholesale 
price; this means that material cost- 
ing two-dollars to the master painter 
would be charged at the rate of four 
dollars to the customer. Applying this 
method to the case under considera- 
tion would result in a profit in excess 
of fifteen per cent, of course. Every 
master painter will realize—and will 
feel like telling me very forcibly if I 
don’t anticipate the ‘‘come-back”—that 
the only thing to do, is to charge what 
the job will bear. Exactly; but this 
is no reason why we should not know 
to a cent the actual profit made on 
that job, and the actual amount of 
overhead absorbed by each job, and to 
that we have gone rather fully into 
this matter of overhead let us re- 
turn to the Job record. 

In Exhibit “B” we have the form 
of Job record recommended by Mr. 
McGhan. This, as the reader is prob- 
ably aware, is a long envelope in which 
may be placed all the papers relating 
to the job recorded on the front and 
back of the envelope. It has excellent 
features, and is as simple as may be. 
It does not, however, make provision 
for showing the actual amount of 
this extent it is incomplete. Without 
actual figures showing the amount of 
applied overhead, it is impossible to 
determine whether our rate is sufficient 
to absorb all overhead expense; and if 
it is not all absorbed, we are only fool- 
ing ourselves when we think we are 


making a certain rate of profit on our 
operations, 


O that we may see a little in ad- 
vance just what we must work for, 
and to, we are going to discuss the 
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Sales: Journal, which is the account- 
ing record which reflects the costs and 
charges of contracts, jobs, and store 
sales. The form of Sales Journal 
which I have chosen to feature at this 
time, is one used and recommended 
by the National Trade Extension 
Board. and if it is a form of record 
used particularly in the plumbing and 
heating business, this is only an indica- 
tion that this industry has gone a little 
ahead of the painters. The form is 
adaptable to the painting business, and 
meets every demand of good account- 
ing. This form of Sales Journal is 
shown as Exhibit “C.” It will be 
readily seen that in order to make up 
this record, the classified and analyzed 
costs of individual jobs must be shown 
on the Job orders or records. The 
source of every entry in this journal 
is the job record, such as the envelope 
record just discussed; or any other 
form of record in which the details 
required for the Sales Journal, are 
shown. There is one feature about 
this form which is unusual but which 
is very desirable, and eliminates cer- 
tain accounts in the general ledger. 
The reader will note that the Loss and 
Gain is shown for each job, contract, 
and merchandise sale; this is shown 
also in totals at the end of the month 
so that the operation of arriving at 
departmental profits by closing out 
ledger income and expense accounts to 
profits and loss accounts, is not neces- 
sary. This will be made very clear 
when we come to deal with an actual 
set of transactions, a little later on in 
the series. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, for those readers who are famil- 
iar with modern accounting to a cer- 
tain extent, that a form of record such 
as is shown here necessitates the crea- 
tion of one or two other accounts, such 
as an “Applied Overhead” account ; 
this account, by the way, is one of the 
most valuable in any business in which 
charges to customers are based on 
labor, material and overhead expense. 
The difference between the sum total 
of all overhead expense accounts, 
and the total of the Applied overhead 
account, represents overhead expense 
that has not been absorbed when the 
total of overhead accounts exceeds the 
total of the applied overhead account ; 
if the reverse is the case, then it means. 
of course, that our overhead rate is 
too high, and our profits are more tha.. 
are shown in the profit and loss ac- 
count. 

When one considers the ever-in- 
creasing close competition in industry 
today, and the necessity for estimating 
with exactness, the importance of 
knowing exactly just where there are 
margins of leeway which may be taken 
advantage of, will be appreciated by 
the progressive master painter. In 
this regard let me quote an incident 
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ExHisiTr - 


FIND OUT WHAT YOUR OVERHEAD EXPENSE IS 


If you can’t get exact figures from your books, estimate 
them as closely as possible and keep a record hereafter 


Every dollar that you spend in your business must be charged either By Week Total 
directly to. some job or to your Overhead Expenses and or for 
pro-rated against each job as a part of your “Cost of Labor.” Month Year 


Rent (office or shop or both. If you own your shop or office, what would 
TROT ado ccs ou Ee ee 


Boy or Clerk (if none are employed, approximate loss of time of men do- 
ing what a shop boy would do if employed) 


Office expenses (include printing, postage, and the many small expenses 
that occur in the smallest office) 


Advertising (include what you pay for advertising in newspapers, pro- 
grammes, or for circulars, signs or advertising of any kind whatever, 
including Association dues, or membership payments in business 
organizations) 


Telephone (include the Telephone Company’s regular charge, and ap- 
proximate the outside cost to you of telephone messages, telegrams, 
or messenger service) 


Drayage (if you keep a horse or automobile, include cost of upkeep and 
depreciation. Add additional drayage that your team or automobile 
eeanot handles*Approximate car fare for the ren). een acneteeceeteeeereneeeeensnll cececeeneensnetneanboentnennee 


Insurance (Liability and fire) and compensation --ccccccccce ene ennnnnnnnnnnnn 


Lost accounts (include bad debts or what you may have lost by failure or 
cost of suits at law, or any cost of collection you may have had)... 


General Expenses (cost of anything ‘which you cannot charge to any one 
job, such as cost of brushes, drop cloths, burners, ladders, ropes, 
paint pots, sponges, tools, and other necessary shop appliances)............... cae ol) ail ANN BRIE. oc Et ea ah nade 


TOTAL HOURS. LABOR EMPLOYED PAST YEAR Qu... cccccccccceceececee [eeceetteteetcneneeeneeenenennnmenteoronennenenennnneeaeanenenceteat 


rr ————————— 


USE THE HOUR’S LABOR AS THE UNIT 
and add to it your overhead 
Divide the amount of money spent for overhead charges during the past year by the number of hours of 
labor employed and you will get the amount of money which MUST be added to each hour’s labor. For example: 


Suppose your overhead expenses for the year were $576. You employed labor for the year to the extent of 
3,840 hours. Divide $576 by 3,840 and you have 15. Now if your wage scale to painters is 50c. per hour you should 
add to that 15c. and figure the labor cost of every job at 65c. per hour in order to include your overhead expense. 


@§g 
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that. came under my personal notice. 
A master-painter in Washington, D. 


C., was figuring on a big job and he 
was anxious to get it. Atter he had 
spent hours over his first estimate, he 
began to cut and pare here and there 
to bring it down. When he was asked 
whether he had made proper allow- 
ance for an increased overhead ex- 
pense, which would be necessary in 
the event of him landing the contract, 
he said “My overhead is about twenty- 
one per cent and I can afford to take 
the job on this basis without figuring 
on an increased rate.” It was pointed 
out to him that he had better make 
quite sure that his overhead was only 
twenty-one per cent. He heeded the 
advice given, and after going into his 
accounts for the past year it was dis- 
covered that his actual overhead was 
24.6 per cent. This meant that had 
the contract been accepted at his orig- 
inal figure, he would have made no 
profit at all, and probably would not 
even have cleared his expenses. 

In examining the Sales Ledger sheet 
illustrated here it will be observed 


[Amoert, [cLass ef SALES 


| 
| Accounts 
el Gass ares op tee! | | dell ca 
ers Vocy* * |! a A | 
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SALES JooRNAL G3) 


DESIT | 


Cash Paints 
Discount Matersal} Varnishes 


that the work of posting to the re- 
spective ledger accounts is perfectly 
simple and automatically relieves the 
charge accounts of all labor, material 
and other expense sold, in the form of 
jobbing work, contracts, or merchan- 
dise. In Form 3, the classified head- 
ings may be arranged in whatever way 
the master painter prefers. I have 
shown a few suggestive classifications. 
Where a loss has been made instead 
of a gain, this should be entered in red 
ink. In the sample entry this is ringed 
to show it is a loss and not a profit. 
It may be advisable, also, to have 
more than three registers. Some paint- 
ers desire to segregate paper-hanging 
work, 
arranged by opening an additional 
Journal sheet. The Ledger folio 
column (L. F.) is for the purpose of 
posting the items shown in the “Cus- 
tomers’ Accounts” column, to the’ in- 
dividual account with each customer 
which was discussed in the previous 
article. If this work is done from the 
Sales Journal, it will not be necessary 
to post from the Bill Book (or carbon 
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in which case this can be easily | 


Store Sales 


copy of the bill rendered). 

In the next article it will be our 
duty and pleasure to deal with the 
work that actually precedes that dis- 
cussed in this article; and in dealing 
with the matter of job records, we 
shall enter into a more controversial 
field than we have hitherto touched, 
for there is no subject in which there 
is a greater variance of opinion than 
there is on methods of collecting and 
accumulating costs on the job. We 
may add, also, that this is the main 
problem of the master painter, as it 
is with all trades engaged in construc: 
tion work. 

The form of Sales Journal described 
and illustrated here may be purchased 
very cheaply from the office of the 
National Trade Extension Bureau, ot 
Evansville, Indiana. For those who do 
not mind the trouble of filling in the 
headings themselves, ordinary col- 
umnar journal sheets, which may be 
procured from any good office sta- 
tionery house, will serve the purpose. 
The sheets should tbe used with a 
binder, of course. 
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“Friendly Walls” for Homes 


“A Change Is as Good as a Rest,” Urges the Writer, in Suggesting Frequent Redec- 
oration of the Rooms, Which He Says Can Be Done Without Large 


HIS is the third in a series of talks on 

interior decoration which were broad- 
tast from Station CFCA, Toronto, recent- 
ly by the author. Mr. Daltry is the ad- 
vertising manager of Staunton’s Limited, 
manufacturers of wallpaper. The fourth 
fod concluding article in this series will 
e published in the January issue of The 
Painters Magazine. 


ALLS! Unquestionably the 
most important feature in 
your rooms! Friendly walls 

are the first essential of a good 
room, but to have friendly walls you 
must treat them fairly. If you look 
upon them as nothing more than di- 
viding partitions between rooms or as 
spaces on which to hang pictures and 
against which to push pieces of furni- 
ture, and fail to pay respectful atten- 
tion to their requirements, they will 
always remain hostile, and you will 
be constantly ill at ease in their accus- 
ing presence. But how quickly they 
respond to kindly treatment! When 
given thoughtful consideration, and 
that constantly, they bring into the 
home a healthful atmosphere of good 
cheer, freshness, and repose that has 
a beneficial effect on the entire house- 
hold as well as on those who are 
merely visitors. 

First of all let me see if I can find 
some prop of wisdom that I can use 
as a support whereupon to hang a few 
suggestions for making these home- 
walls behave themselves becomingly. 
I have it—“A Change Is As Good As 
A Reste 

Mother Nature is very wise in the 
lessons she teaches us. In Spring she 
indulges in a thorough house-cleaning. 
She scours her trees and landscapes 
with rain and sleet and washes away 
the accumulated debris of winter down 
swollen streams. Then she starts dec- 
orating her landscapes with the fresh 
green hues of Spring-time. As sum- 
mer advances she turns these shades 
to a deeper tone. Then in a veritable 
riot of color as Autumn approaches— 
purple, deep green, orange, russet and 
crimson she shows us what she really 
can do when she gets down to busi- 
ness and all is over till in due time 
the earth is ready to be decorated once 
more, for Nature never allows us to 
grow weary of the scenes around us. 
What, then, are the walls of our houses 
but the scenery amidst which we live 
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and move and, incidentally, have our 
being most of our time. It is just 
as necessary to have this scenery fresh 
and interesting, to have it changed 
before it grows tiresome and monoto- 
nous, even if it is not actually faded 
and stained, as it is for Nature to 
play the role of good house-keeper 
and keep her landscapes bright and 
unsullied. What, pray, is the use of 
investing in new rugs, new furniture, 
new draperies if the background it- 
self, the crux of the entire ensemble, 
has become tiresome or is out of keep- 
ing. To refurnish a room without ren- 
ovating its walls is far worse than to 
put new wine into old bottles for in 
one instance the bottles burst and 
that’s that, but in the other instance an 
insidious sense of dissatisfaction and 
unrest continues indefinitely. Con- 
stant change of background—namely 
the walls—will give a new lease of 
freshness and service to furnishings 
that have seen better days, but to 
change the furnishings without re- 
newing the background is contra to all 


‘the established rules of nature and the 


result will be most dire and disappoint- 
ing. 

And there is ready at hand a com- 
modity that will in a few hours change 


. the walls of a room to almost any sort 


of environment that may be desired— 
wallpaper. It provides every practica! 
theme of decoration that has ever been 
devised by artist or designer. These 
decorative ideas come from every land, 
from every people, from every period 
of history right back to the earliest 
days of civilization. Wallpaper pro- 
vides, therefore, an endless category of 
creations to suit every taste, every con- 
dition, every purpose, every purse, for 


. it has preserved all that is worth while 


in prior decoration and has, in the 
main, discarded what is distorted, im- 
practical and uncouth. 

Then how shall we commence the 
renovation of this home our ours? 
Let us take what comes first as we en- 
ter the house—the hall. In feudal 
days the hall was the only room in the 
castle, and was occupied bv the entire 
household from the lord of the manor 
and his lady down to his humblest 
servitor. At the far end, where the 
lowliest menials were quartered was a 


ditch, into which all the broken viands 
and refuse were thrown. Perhaps 
there were no flies in those days, or 
possibly the flies took no risk and pre- 
ferred the outdoor air. Be it so or 
no, these people occasionally survived 
though the “black death” often stalked 
through the land. 


N Queen Elizabeth’s time a hall 
merely meant an open space either 


indoors or without, for in the play of 
Romeo and Juliet when a fight on the 
streets of Verona occurred between 
the two hostile factions of Capulets 
and Montagues, one of the spectators, 
in order to clear a space for their 
rapier-play, cries out, “A hall! A 
hall!” But today the hall is the room 
that greets us when we enter the 
house. So let us see that this greeting 
is a hospitable one, for from this en- 
trance chamber the stranger within 
our gates will gather a fair impres- 
sion of the entire domicile. Some halls 
are long and passage-like, others are 
more or less square, perhaps with a 
fire-place and cozy ingle nook. The 
hall of the former type is often a ver- 
itable bugbear, yet it can be made quite 
attractive if the right kind of wall- 
paper is used. Now there is usually 
very little natural light in such halls, 
probably all that there is comes from 
the panels of glass in the vestibule 
doors. It is no use trying to select a 
color to catch this sparse light so why 
bother about it at all. Decorate such 
a hall for artificial light and put there- 
on a colorful paper with plenty of pat- 
tern that will light up well and torm 
a pleasing contrast to the rooms both 
above and below stairs that open off 
it. This is the sort of paper that will 
best break up the big wall spaces and 
that will provide a welcoming note to 
the entire home. Sometimes such 
halls, or other rooms for that matter, 
have a number of objectionable angles 
and corners. These can be obliterated . 
to a large degree by using a conven- 
tional design of paper. The rigid pat- 
tern seems to carry the eye around 
these angles, so that they become less 
conspicuous. Whatever is the paper 
selected narrow bandings to match it 
should invariably be used both at the 
ceiling angle and above the baseboard 
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in order to help correct that uninter- 
esting boxed in appearance that we 
must do our best in such a long nar- 
row passage to counteract. 

With the square hall full liberties 
may be taken, for while it may be used 
as a lounging room it is foremost the 
place of arrival and departure, the 
room that gives a first impression and 
leaves a last one. So primarily let it 
be warm and cheerful, perhaps with a 
panelled decoration, with a full toned 
_ tapestry or modern art design in the 
field of the panels, and near-plain style 
with a dividing banding of appropri- 
ate pattern between the two. 

After we have passed through the 
hall it is customary to enter the re- 
ception room; it may be called a 
drawing-room, a living-room or a par- 
lor. Many homes still retain a draw- 
ing-room, and a mighty useful room 
it is, too, in the economy of the house- 
hold. No matter how much the rest 
of the house may be in disorder from 
once cause or another, the drawing- 
room, except at house-cleaning time, 
will always be ready, spick and span, 
.. to receive unexpected callers. 

So we will presume that our home 
is a big family mansion or that we are 
a bit disinclined to give up old ideas 
of home decorum, and have preserved 
our drawing-room intact. This room 
has a fine old history at least in name, 
for when the ladies of feudal days de- 
termined that they would no longer 
stand for the ribald jests and uncouth 
behavior of the roysterers in the com- 
mon hall, a special apartment was as- 
signed to them, known as the “with- 
drawing-room” and from this expres- 
sion our word “drawing-room” is de- 
rived. It was at first used as a bed- 
chamber. 


DRAWING- ROOM to be 

worthy of the name is a spacious 
apartment of goodly height. This is 
a formal room and the decorations 
should be of a somewhat formal type, 
yet coldness and stiffness must be 
avoided. Let us feel comfortable in 
our drawing-room, let us make our 
guests feel comfortable, for without 
comfort conversation drags and a feel- 
ing of boredom prevails. Above all 
let us feel at home in our homes _ Now 
there are usually large wall spaces in 
such a room. A self-toned paper may 
be employed, the color depending on 
the light, on the individual taste, and 
on the furnishings, but we will talk 
about color on another occasion. In 
this room any stiffness or formality 
may be minimized by the use of band- 
ings placed below the cornice or ceil- 
ing angle, above the base-board and 
around the door frames. A panelled 
decoration using a pattern of classic 
tendency is also most appropriate for 
this room, being in perfect accord with 
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furniture of either the Louis Quinze 
or Seize periods which is often found 
therein in modernized forms. 

What is now often called the living- 
room is what used to be known as the 
parlor or sitting-room a few years 
back, and far more liberties may be 
taken with the decoration of this room 
than with the more formal drawing- 
room. Tapestry patterns, chinoiseries 
beloved by La Pompadore, chintzes, 
toile de jouy or modern art designs 
may all be used with good effect ac- 
cording to taste. But what do we 
mean by all these peculiar terms? 
Everyone knows what tapestry papers 
are—they usually contain natural fol- 
iage, palms or ferns, sometimes a little 
vista or landscape may be introduced, 
sometimes birds or animals. 

Chinoiseries are a modern adaptation 
of the old Chinese papers depicting 
scenes from every day life. | 

Chintz patterns are wallpaper re- 
productions of printed cottons from 
India. In England they were called 


“Chintz,” in France “Cretonne.” The 


word is a plural one and Chintzes is 
a peculiar double plural. Our old 
friend, Samuel Pepys, in his immortal 
diary written nearly two hundred 
years ago wrote “To the city where I 
bought my wife a chint to line her 
library.’ Possibly it was a little gift 
bestowed as compensation for alluding 
to the lady in another passage as “a 
poor thing but mine own.” The wall- 
paper manufacturer found in these 


brightly colored fabrics an excellent 


theme for his product, and very ex- 
tensive both in pattern and coloring 
are the papers of this type that are 
today on the market. They can be 
used to advantage in practically every 
room in the house. 


OILE DE JOUY, or wallpapers 
sn resembling in pattern fabrics 
made at Jouy, are pictorial scenes of 
today introducing human figures, and 
Modern Art Designs cover practically 
everything of good expression that has 
been recently introduced into decora- 
tive themes. Many of these papers 
will be considerably enhanced in beauty 
if hung as panels, with a style or frame 
of a plain weave or stipple effect, for 
it is the way they were originally in- 
tended to be hung when wallpaper first 
became popular for mural use. If a 
plain or near plain paper is selected 
for this room it may be divided up 
into suitable panels by means of a nar- 
row banding, or, again, the banding 
may be run right around each wall 
either at the outer edge which is the 
easiest to do or six or eight inches 
therefrom. 

It is time for refreshments so let 
us visit the dining-room. There was 
a time when no dining-room walls were 
complete without two pictures. One 
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was of fish—dead ones—the other was 
of game—also dead. They were the 
sign-manual of the dining-room—in 
fact one wouldn’t realize that it really 
was the dining-room until one caught 
sight of these defunct creatures of 
flood and forest. Someone finally com- 
plained that the bleary eyes of a dying 
cod-fish and the accusing glance of an 
expiring pheasant interfered with his 
appetite, so he relegated them to the 
furnace and has ever since felt better 
for having done so. There are ex- 
quisite tapestry papers with flowers 
and trees and birds and fruit as motifs 
that are most acceptable for this room, 
and the same treatment of the walls 
may be followed as previously de- 
scribed for the living-room. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that a col- 
orful paper of outstanding pattern 
may .be effectively used in the dining- 
room for it is a room in which the 
repast is made enjoyable by bright 
small-talk, and a pattern on the wall 
that may be described as “busy” will 
aid both conversation and appetite. 


OW we have spoken of the com- 
N munity rooms of our home or 
those in which the members of our 
household are collectively interested. 
We now come to the rooms. of a per- 
sonal nature, the bed-rooms, where 
each occupant’s individual taste in dec- 
oration may be allowed full play. The 
dainty miss prefers pink rose-buds or 
is it blue that is her favorite color? 
Mother’s room is done jn heliotrope 
and grand-mamma’s in a_ bright 


chintz—how those dear elderly ladies 
do love lots of color? Let me suggest 
a panelled room in one of the many 
ways in which these panelling bandings 
can be effectively used. Let us have 
these rooms bright and characterful, 
remembering how nature is always a 
spendthrift where color is. concerned 
yet it is never repellant. There is an 
abundant variety of types of patterns 
to choose from including chintzes, 
floral sprays, closely covered floral all- 
over patterns, stripes and near-plain 
treatments. When you are looking at 
samples in the wallpaper store you see 
only a small piece or a single strip at 
most, and you are concentrating your 
attention right on this one spot of de- 
sign and color. I think that, especially 
with the selection for the bed-room, 
disappointment after the room 1s 
finished sometimes arises from the fact 
that the paper does not look as bright 
and interesting as the sample appeared 
in the store. So my advice is not to 
be afraid of stunning effects in bright 
colors—these, especially as panelled 
decorations, will make your rooms that 
will establish your originality and good 
taste. 

Then there are other rooms that can 
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be quickly changed by means of wall- 
paper from dark cubby-holes that no 
one wants to claim as their own into 
the brightest and most attractive spots 
in the entire house—those dormer win- 
dow rooms on the third floor for in- 
stance, that have always been an eye- 
sore. The many angles and broken 
surfaces make certain patterns impos- 
sible, yet there are plenty of other de- 
signs that will entirely suit, remember- 
ing that the charm of such rooms is in 
their old-fashioned quaintness. The 
most successful kind of patterns will 
be all-over floral designs in rather 
small scale using a narrow banding at 
the ceiling and base. Contrary to ex- 
pectation plain stripes are entirely suc- 
cessful in such rooms. Their straight 
lines adapt themselves easily to the 
changing angles of the walls, a break 
in the unit is not disastrous. and the 
vertical effect lifts up the ceiling. With 
these, cut-out borders of narrow width 
will form an excellent finish. 


Then there is the boy’s room and 
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the bachelor’s room. Here we must 
have a care. Men and men-in-the- 
making don’t appreciate frills and fur- 
belows, they object to lace cushions and 
flimsy hangings, they want surround- 
ings that are masculine. A foliage 
tapestry in a suitable shade will re- 
mind them of the links and the court 
even in the depth of winter, and by 
exercising a healthful influence on the 
mind will encourage them to keep fit. 

Above all let these rooms be bright 
and colorful. Color puts dash and pep 
and enthusiasm into the lethargic mind 
and produces red corpuscles in the 
blood. Is there anything more dis- 
piriting than to enter a hotel bedroom, 
for instance, where the walls are un- 
interesting and vapid? What will 
more quickly bring on an attack of 
home-sickness! Up-to-date hotel man- 
agers realize this and in the most mod- 
ern and best equipped hostelries in 
the land are making their rooms bright, 
cheerful and homey by means of pleas- 
ing wallpapers. 
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OW a word about the kitchen. 


One need not take a kitchen too 
seriously, as one would in dining or 
living-room, and it offers a great op- 
portunity for amusing experiment. 
Conventionally, a tile-pattern is the 
obvious decoration for a kitchen, but 
somehow an out-of-door effect seems 
always welcome, so that bright foliage 
tapestries with little rural scenes peep- 
ing from amidst the leaves, informal 
landscapes, fruit patterns, or bright 
chintzes will help to alleviate the some- 
times stupid hours that are spent there. 
Anyway it is a good place to try out 
something that is a bit bizarre, for the 
kitchen should be always interesting 
and cheery. 

Let us remember our opening text 
just as Nature constantly rings the 
“A change is as good as a rest” and 
changes on the outdoors so let us keep 
our indoor environments healthful, in- 
teresting and fresh by the swift meta- 
morphosis that wallpaper can so ably 
effect. 


-Manutacturers Appoint General 
Manager of All Activities 


HE appointment of George V. 
Horgan as general manager of 
the three associations of manu- 

facturers in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry was announced following a 
meeting of a joint committee appoint- 
ed at the Cleveland convention, held 
in New York City, December 1. Mr. 
Horgan will assume his new position 
January 1. For several years he has 
been secretary of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. 

Mr. Horgan’s duties in his new ca- 
pacity will embrace supervision of all 
the direct activities of the three asso- 
ciations and all such subsidiary activi- 
ties as the “Save the Surface” and 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” campaigns, 
the educational and unfair competition 
bureaus, and so on. He will take up 
the work January 1. George B. Heck- 
el, for many years the efficient secre- 
tary of the Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States and the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will be retained in his pres- 
ent secretarial capacity with office in 
Philadelphia. 

This action of the joint committee 
was unanimously indorsed by the edu- 
cational bureau at the regular, meeting 
in this city, December 3. 

The meeting of the organization 
committee was attended by D. A. Kohr 
and J. Sibley Felton, official represen- 
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General Manager of Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Associations. 


tatives of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States; E. 
V. Peters and R. B. Robinette, repre- 
senting the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association; C. J. Roh, rep- 
resenting the National Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the illness of 


A. D. Graves, president, and in the in- 
ability of S. B. Woodbridge, former 
president, to attend. By unanimous 
consent of the entire committee (in- 
cluding those not present at the meet- 
ing), L. P. Moore, by reason of his — 
having been chairman of the joint com- 
mittee representing the two manufac- 
turers’ associations, which submitted a 
report to the Cleveland convention re- 
sulting in the appointment of the com- 
mittee; N. B. Gregg, by reason of his 
being chairman of the educational bu- 
reau; D. W. Figgis, owing to his po- 
sition as treasurer and because of his 
familarity with N. P., O. & V. A. 
finances, were invited to attend this 
meeting. Mr. Robinette was chair- 
man. 


Washington, D. C., has been selected 
as the 1926 meeting place for the three 
national associations in the paint and. 
varnish industry. The choice was made 
by the joint committee on time and 
place, meeting at headquarters of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation in this city, December 30. 

Invitations from sixteen places were 
considered. The selection of Washing- 
ton was made contingent upon the 
providing of satisfactory hotel ac- 
commodations. The arranging of this 
matter was entrusted to a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of E. V. Peters, 
George B. Heckel, and George V. Hor- 
gan. 
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FLORIDA COCOANUTS / 
BUT THIS ROOM 
AIN'T SO LITTLE 
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THE FIFTIETH 
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AND 1M RUNNING 
OUT OF FASTE. 
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DECORATOR -— 
| DIDN'T KNOW 


| WAS PAPERING 
THE SUBWAY / 
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Success Is Moral 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HERE. seems to be a general opinion among certain classes of 

people, including both the lowbrows and the ultra orthodox, 

that any religion which makes for success is immoral. There 
seems to be a widespread notion that a man who has made money, 
or is making it, is a wicked man. Along with this is the notion that 
the United States, because of its prosperity, is sordid and immoral 
and even a corrupt nation. Some people oppose the American ““dol- 
lar diplomacy” or any business-like policy which is common sense 
and is used by America. 


As a matter of fact, if one mixes the tenets of the Christian religion 
with common sense he is more likely to succeed than not. Success 
is not immoral, and those who have succeeded do not need to adopt 
an apologetic position. There may be need of martyrs in the world 
and of those who suffer for their opinions, but, as a rule, as B. (a 
Taylor used to say in the Chicago “Tribune,” ‘““Most martyrs get 
what is coming to them.” The statement of Mr. Coolidge, as 
quoted by George W. Hinman, that the welfare of the people is “a 
noble purpose to serve’ is sound sense. 


It is the business men of the country and others who are honestly 
engaged in business that are the backbone of the nation. As a rule 
they make their money by being honest, sincere and industrious. 
There may be some crooks and some sharpers, but they are in the 
minority, and they do not last long. The fact remains that the prac- 
tice of the tenets of religion is a good way to get along. It enables 
one to deal better with his family, his neighbors and the people in 
general. | 


There may be times when he is compelled to be peculiar and a fail- 
ure, but these times are in the minority. As a rule, if one behaves 
himself and is moral, he gets along better both in this world and in 
the next. 


Copyright, 1925, by Dr. Frank Crane 
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Railroads Using Brighter Cars 


The Advertising Value and Economic Law Back of the Practice of F requently 


Cleaned 


and Well Painted Passenger Coaches Almost Universally Admitted 


HIS writer who for the past ten 
years has been going into the 
Middle-West country and into 

a considerable section extending west 
of the Mississippi river for an annual 
gad-about has recently been impressed 
with the improved appearance of the 
passenger equipment cars ‘operated 
both east and west. There has been an 
unmistakable improvement in the ex- 
terior appearance of not only through 
line train cars but in those operating 
in short haul traffic. There has been 
during the term of years mentioned a 
country-wide agitation concerning the 


reduction of the painting and finishing 


practice for the outside of the particu- 
lar class of equipment -here referred 
to, and it is not uncommon to hear in 


going out through the country deep. 


seated and reverberant complaints of 
the paucity of material and processes 
applied in the finishing system designed 
for the outside of the passenger car, but 
the fact remains as an outstanding one 
that even though the elaborate finish- 
ing processes have been reduced to the 
barest protective and economic neces- 
sity, the fresh and attractive appear- 
ance of the finish, regardless of its at- 
tenuated fabric has through an im- 
proved and apparently more thorough 
cleaning practice at terminals and else- 
where, been maintained and is being 
maintained. 

One may see bright, smart looking 
coaches, dining cars and_ sleepers 
everywhere, east and west. Names of 
the owning roads, numbers on the cars, 
better cleaned glass in the window 
sashes, and a well groomed look 
throughout bear testimony to an alert 
attention on the part of the railways 
in the work of promoting the durabil- 
ity of the paint job and satisfying the 
travelling public in respect to those 
things which are essentially helpful to 
the enjoyment of the “home on 
wheels.” 

We may in perfect right disagree 
over the number of coats of material 
and the number of processes most 
economical to employ in painting and 
various classes of equipment, for this 
preference and opinion is justifiable 


for a score of reasons, but concerning * 


the utility; advertising value and eco- 
nomic law back of the practice of the 


By Traffic Managers. 
By M. C. Aillick 


thorough and systematic cleaning at 
terminals and other available points 
there is a profqund unanimity among 
railway managers of the first rank. 
Probably this sentiment is more acute 


Clean Paint Has 
Economic Value 
G6 ONCERNING the 


utility, advertising 
value andeconomic law 
back of the practice of the 
thorough and_ systematic 


cleaning at terminals and 


other available points (of 
railway passenger equip- 
ment) there is a profound 
unanimity among railroad 
managers of the first rank,” 
Sayoe vir. tillick. = Prob- 
ably this sentiment is more 
acute at: present than for- 
merly, due perhaps, to the 
insistent competition of the 


omnibus. That swaggering 


vehicle has at least excited 
managerial notice and 
poked its impudent nose 
into countless sections here- 
tofore pre-empted by steam 
line travel, with the result 
that it is now recognized as 
a real competitive factor.” 


at present than formerly, due perhaps 
to the insistent competition of the om- 
nibus. That swaggering vehicle has 
at least excited managerial attention 
and poked its impudent nose into 
countless sections heretofore pre- 
empted by steam line travel with the 
result that it is now recognized as a 
real competitive factor. Moreover, it 
is apparent that as a matter of good 
business, quite apart from conditions 


created in certain parts of the country 
through the medium of new modes of: 
travel, the neatly kept steam line. 
trains contribute to the paying of divi- 
dends and to that indirect influence. 
that inevitably and irresistibly sways 
the tides of traffic. ay : 


HERE has been some criticism 

levelled at the abbreviated and; 
undetailed method of painting the out- 
side of railway passenger equipment 
which we are told presages a still 
greater lack of refinement in the finish, 
with a possible degeneration to the 
level of present day freight car paint- 
ing, which latter view is an exaggera- 
tion and inexcusable ; but if there has 
been a discontinuance in the super- 
refinement of the finish, together with 
a reduction in the number of coats of 


_ material and processes used, there has. 


at any rate been no cessation in the de- 
mand for not only a good general ap- 
pearance but for a period of wear en- 
tirely consistent with the aggregate 
cost of the outlay. 

This determination to exact service 
of a resolute sort from the exterior 
finish has proved and is proving a sav- 
ing clause for what some one has been 
pleased to term the “last stand of the. 
master car painter.’ The lesson that 
has come out of the situation above. 
mentioned may be summed up, in ef- 
fect, to teach the urgent requirement: 
of a tenacious body of material for 
the car exterior developed with all the. 
old time skill and craftsmanship pos- 
sible to muster. If we are to have less. 
bulky structures comprising the finish, 
fewer processes: and greater indiffer- 
ence to the fine. points of that finish, 
it is plain that for the durability and 
every day appearance of it, an exact 
and substantial outlay of qualified’ 
and dependable material and workman- 
ship must be made. This is the un-. 
avoidable logic of paint shop events 
and practice which no magic either in 
the purchase of materials, in the use. 
thereof, or in the employment of labor, 
can successfully side-step. These two, 
disciplinary facts occupy the foremost. 
place in any modern type of finish that 
may be devised for the railway pas- 
senger equipment, inside or outside, 
as the case may be. . They spell tha 
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economic title of latest day passenger 
car painting, and they supply the 
ground work for the cleaning prac- 
tice and the fine up-keep, east and 
west noted in the foregoing. 

It has been pointed out as a matter 
to which objection deserves to be made 
that for the majority of railroads a 
single color predominates. This color 
is commonly known as Pullman car 
body color. The definition of a one 
color display while technically correct 
does not accurately describe the posi- 
tion of the color with reference to its 
exact status. The Pullman car body 
color, in the general acceptation, passes 
as a one color material, although, pre- 
cisely, there are so many different 
shades of the color displayed on 
American railroads, and those shades 
are so illuminatingly at variance, one 
with another, that even the practiced 
colorist, if unacquainted with the fact 
here noted, might easily be deceived. 
And it is not unpleasant to contem- 
plate the variegated prospects of the 
one color, the outlook in one case be- 
ing a cold green controlling shade and 
‘n another a warm reddish shade, with 
many variations between these two, 
and all to be witnessed at every point of 
the compass, and all accepted by trav- 
ellers and the public in general as a 
happy company of colors essentially 
the same yet revealing such a notable 
differentiation in shade and tonal ef- 
fect as to create an impression that, 
after all, standardization has come to 
be an unrespected word in the rail- 
road world. So long as a definite and 
one universal shade remains unde- 
cided on by railway managers we have 
a right to expect them to escape the 
rebuke of standardization in respect to 
the use of color for the outside of pas- 
senger equipment cars. 


HERE is a distinct advantage for 

the public in this variety of 
shades in that it is afforded relief from 
an otherwise prevailing monotony. 
The master car painter derives profit 
and interest from the existing medley 
of shades through his ability to pro- 
duce in the diversity of shades, and by 
virtue of tricking them out in varying 
shades of gold leaf, or imitation gold 
paints also diverse in shade, an in- 
dividualistic type of field color and or- 
samentation. This departmeut has al- 
ready in preceding issues urged the 
importance of more color for the ex- 
terior of railway passenger equipment 
believing this to be a form of adver- 
tising calculated to carry weight with 
the pudlic, and it is glad to feel that 
the Pullman car body color, long cred- 
sted with being the Czar of the rail- 
way color world, has among other 
merits a diversity of shades which 
yield a range of color effects suf- 
ficiently attractive to provoke satisfy- 
ing attention. It justifies the conclu- 
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sion, at all events, that if we cannot 
break the bondage of a single cclor 
standard we may at least glory in a 
variety of shades of that same color. 
Then by festooning it with some of 
the permissible decorative effects we 
may serve to still further remove it 
from its ruthless traditions and un- 
pictorial outreach. These color ef- 
fects have under the improved clean- 
ing practice above mentioned almost 
magically contributed to the smarter 


and more attractive appearance of rail- 


way passenger equipment. 


In trains operating out of Chicago 
one is able to see in these latter days 
other colors in use which allure and 
please the public. These trains run 
into the northwest, between Chicago 
and St. Louis, and into Kansas City 
and out into the far-flung southwest. 
The letter-boards have in some cases 
a sharp distinction, as compared with 
the balance of the car. Corner-posts 
and window sash in some cases have a 
color contrasting with other parts of 
the surface. Maroons, soft reds, Tus- 
can red among these distinguished 
members of the red family, suggesting 
the name of the country’s chief rail- 
way system, light tones of green richly 
touching off parts of the equipment, 
are witness to the fact that railway 
managers are not materialists en 
masse ; that, on the contrary, sentiment 
stirs them and gives way to those 
dreams and fancies which the high 
lights of color reflect. 

So Jet the timid soul directing the 
destinies of the railway paint shop, 
wherever he may be, take courage and 
nourish the belief, as indications cer- 
tainly direct one to believe, that times 
are changing and with these changes 
a wider and more diversified use of 
color for the outside of the passenger 
car is promised. Gold leaf is being 


used on many roads as a preferred © 


practice invested with superior orna- 
mental resources and with an economic 
advantage of large concern. Gold leaf 
letters. numerals, and ornamentation 
generally, permit cutting about with 
color as the car returns to the shop for 
revarnishing, or for color and for var- 
nishing, and thereby enables the mas- 
ter car painter at a comparatively small 
outlay to repaint the car and preserve 
the original gold leaf effect in all its 
distinguished looks. 

The mid-west section of railway 
managers are evidently prepared to 
break away from the conservatism 
which for a generation has stamped 
the railway business as an enterprise 
following the foot steps of the Medes 
and Persians. They appear willing to 
step out into the open and let the color- 
ist have his fling, and. in this attiude 
of mind there is ground for an antici- 
pated brightening of exterior color ef- 
fects. And in refusing the automo- 
tive field a monopoly of those colors 
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which delight and give pleasure to mil- 
lions of people, are we not warranted 
in ascribing prophetic vision to even 
the least of these wise men? 


(re into the interior of the av- 
erage day coach wherever one 
may find it there is noticeable an ef- 
fort to soften and impart to the finish 
something decidedly essential to Amer- 
ican taste. The glare of the high var- 
nish effect is disappearing, for which 
pardon us in giving thanks. These 
glaring finishes are sore trials for the 
eyes: as they are an offense to one’s 
appreciation of amiable and com fort- 
able surroundings. The rubbed var- 
nish effect for the car interior finish, 
at least below the headlining, is a di- 
rect contribution to the traveller’s hap- 
piness and serene peace of mind. He 
senses of refinement of atmosphere 
which the softer blend of finish im- 
parts. That is the logical reason wny 
the master painter, as a rule, can af- 
ford to prefer the rubbed effect, even 
at the additional cost, to the spot light 
glare of the full varnish lustre. Light 
colored headlinings seen to be favored 
about equally in all parts of the coun- 
try, for first-class day coaches, al- 
though it is admitted that they are 
harder to maintain in their original 
smartness. 

Mahogany effects: both natural wood _ 
and imitation grained effects, have a 
wide following today; which perhaps 
furnishes a reason for the now much 
favored light headlining effects. Some- 
how, the light colored headlining— 
ivory white and very pale creams, 
notably—confer a distinctive and dis- 
tinguishing brilliancy upon the mahog- 
any interior, genuine or imitation, and 
co-operate in producing that unity of 
light and shade, and that restfulness 
conducive to satisfying results. Inlay 
stripes for mahogany wood finish are 
still displayed, and, after all, they lend 
an individualistic touch to the finish 
highly regarded at the present time. 
And for this reason, it is easy to con- 
ceive, the gold stripe for side wall 
panels gained in imitation of mahog- 
any has a secure place in the practice 
of car interior finish. Elaborate cor- 
ner ornaments have fallen into disre- 
pute, apparently, for which there are 
few mourners. A graceful little cor- 
ner ornament for the headlining, when 
it is striped, serves as a high lighting 
device not without its fascinations: but 
beyond this the decorative appeal does 
not go. 

Simplicity in ornamental designs is 
apparent everywhere and is accepted 
for interior car finish as a token of 
real elegance, and wholly consistent 
with a richly developed effect. These 


observations apply to the middle-west, 


although they are not without honor 
in other sections of the country. 
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ARMITAGE 


MORIT 


FLAT FINISH 
eS AMPORTANT TANT WORK ‘ 


| ri ARMORITE 
a WS ve | Flat conforms 
to certain stan- 


dards of resu/ts 
and costs so es- 
sential to fine 
jobs where 


large surfaces 
must be covered 
and the best 
finish obtained. 
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It is the best 
possible flat that 
can be made 
for the exacting 
requirements of 
the Master 
Painter. 
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We emphasize ARMORITE’S greater density and whiteness because it means: 


1—That ARMORITE is particularly well adapted to stippling and to 
the newer “rubber sponge,”’ mottled, marbelized and other effects. 


2—That ARMORITE will stand considerable thinning—a quart of 
turpentine or good turpentine substitute to a gallon of ARMORITE. 


3—That this insures the lowest net cost. 


Trial Order solicited from Master Painters for a case of 6-1 gallon 
cans. Also for 6-1 gallon cans of ARMITAGE GOLD SEAL GLOSS 


WHITE---a very superior white enamel at a reasonable price. And 
for a 5-gallon kit of AR-TOX, the new and whiter White Paint. 


ARMITAGE VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


For sixty years we have specialized 
in brushes for the trade, always 
having in mind that 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 


in order to do the best work require 
a brush of the highest grade 


Note the black oval spot onthe handle. This spot 
is stamped on all of our high grade metal-bound 
wall brushes. The bristles used in our brushes 
are the best that can be obtained and they are 
vulcanized in a setting of rubber. They do not 
come out. Write us today about the various 
kinds of brushes we make and prices. 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 


Factory: Belleville, New Jersey New York Office: 270-272 Pearl Street 
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Paint King in Motor Salon 


Twenty-first Annual Show in New York City Comes to Be Recognized as an Interna- 


tional Event—Superb Presentation of Colors and in the Master Craftsmanship of 


HE twenty-first New York 
Automobile Salon, held in the 
grand ball room and overflow- 

ing into the main lobby of the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, November 
15 to 21, inclusive, proved a brilliant 
successor of the twenty preceding Sa- 
lons. It reflected the distinction of an 
international event. As an educa- 
tional enterprise in all that has to do 
with the making, upholstering and 
painting and finishing of fine automo- 
biles this great American Salon has 
for many years proved its pre-emi- 
nent value. The 1925 Salon, as com- 
pared to those which have gone before, 
marked a step forward in numerous 
notable respects. These embodied the 
supreme achievement of design, en- 
gineering and master workmanship. 

The leading carrossiers on both sides 
of the Atlantic were represented by 
coachwork that in new styles, in har- 
mony of outline and in magnificence 
of appointment have never been ex- 
celled, if equalled. Certainly in the 
paint work the late Salon clearly prov- 
ed its leadership. In the quality of 
the finish, superb presentation of colors 
marked for range of effect, dignity and 
elegance and tonal display, and in the 
master craftsmanship of decorative 
creations, the last Salon surpassed any 
previous American exhibition of inter- 
nationally assembled automobiles. Sa- 
lons radiant with colors of a more 
gorgeous type, and of the peacock 
boastfulness, have been held, but none 
have better deserved the title of a 
premier display of distinguished paint- 
ing and finishing effects than the Salon 
which this year reached a voting age 
and came into the maturity that gives 
it a prestige among the world’s motor 
car educational institutions. 

The color effects for the most part 
employed at the Salon were unmfs- 
takably selected with a view of attain- 
ing the most exclusive distinction 
through individualistic sources. The 
note of subdued splendor of the color 
display was produced by color de- 
signs which were fashioned on the 
basis of harmony and contrast, rather 
than, as so often heretofore, on the 
plan of two or three colors working in 
their appeal to the vision indepena- 
_ently of each other. There were, of 


Decorative Creations. 


Byte GC. Ene E. 


course, many radiant colors, high in 
their reflective properties, but the bar- 
ber pole distractions, and the furious 
violence of loud speaking pigments 
were conspicuously absent. The prin- 
cipal appeal came through the setting 
forth of colors of rare distinction and 
of unique and novel design. Distinct- 
ive colors reigned throughout the great 
assemblage of cars. Contrasting and 
harmonizing effects prevailed without 
the studied effort of duo-tone effect. 
This new practice of presenting dis- 
tinguished colors resulted in an im- 
pressive display of the most admirable 
effects. 


A DECIDED novelty in color pres- 
entation came by the use of, to 


cite an explicit example, of what has 
been termed the “bird series” of colors. 
In illustration of the type there were 
shown adjacent to the car offering one 
of these selections the mounted bird 
gifted by nature with the colors dis- 
played on the car. If the bird showed 
a green body with splashings of red 
and a harmonizing under plumage this 
effect was reproduced upon the car. 
Main panels of rich, joyous green, 
moldings black, striped with a red 
equivalent to red splashings of the bird, 
and with perhaps the under plumage 
effect transplanted to the minor sur- 
face parts of the car. Even the grain 
of the field and the flowers from the 
hill sides found their counterparts on 
the cars here staged for inspection. A 
coupelet painted cream of wheat, and 
striped with the red of the wild rose, 
offers an example of going afield for 
effects which only old Mother Nature 
can create, and in which act she is re- 
puted to never go amiss. 

The Salon proved a rich mine of 
color selections, with the main body 
panel colors quietly emphasized in set- 
tings of harmonizing and contrasting 
selective effects, topped in the upper- 
works of the cars with ivory black, 
and carrying moldings also in black. 
About the window casings of nearly 
all the cars on exhibition the color 
chosen for the body panels were re- 
produced. This manner of offering 
the color proved especially attractive 
and elicited compliments. The blue 
main panels were crowned with the 


same blue running about the window 
casing spaces. ‘lhe balance of the 
upper-works surface usually was 
painted black, and in many cases these 
surfaces were lined with whatever 
color was employed in lining and mold- 
ings or body panels. For the most 
part the car body moldings were dis- 
played in black, as a contrasting effect 
to the black upper-works. The use of 
black, or, as not infrequently, some 
deeper shade of the main body panel 
color, for the upper-works of the car 
served to cast a quiet, restful tonal ef- 
fect to the color design as a whole, 
and this practice was never used to 
greater advantage than at the Salon 
of this year. Soft, pleasing grays, 
those far gleaming, distinguished grays, 
were much used for main body panel 
colors, and in many cases deeper shades 
of the body grays were employed on 
the upper-works. The window casings, 
in all such selections, were cast in the 
body panel gray, and about the mold- 
ing enclosing the casing, the same 
style and color of lining work applied 
to the moldings of the body, or to the 
body panels) was brought out most 
effectively. In addition to the grays 
there were numerous modest browns, 
including the famous roasted coffee 
shades, the harmonizing color effects 
being produced through the use of 
deeper and lighter shades of the 
brown. Other browns were on the 
order of Peruvian and Mandalay 
brown, these two working in com- 
bination ; also, there were wigwam and 
Navajo brown, two other team mates 
doing a fine turn for the car, using 
in the latter combination Bengal tan 
for a single decorative line. In the 
first named combination the decora- 
tive line may well be maize color, with. 
as an optional selection, ivory black 
for the moldings. 


EA greens, Periscope green, and 
many sharp toned, but softly ef- 
fective greens were in evidence on 
numerous expensive cars, one of these 
quoted at $18,000. Blues of the ocean 
blue type, and even of more shadowy 
depth were to be seen on some of the 
finest designed cars. But as com- 
pared with the fashion of former years 
the 1925 Salon suffered its colors to 
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be calmed down, as one might say, to 
the extent that in no case could be seen 
greens, or blues, or grays, or browns, 
or creams, or whatsoever color pos- 
sible to call in mind, that claimed at- 
tention on the score of sensational ef- 
fects. While effective through what 
might be termed the charm of color, 
all the pigments merged into creations 
of admirable effects were kept under 
restraint and offered as a studied effort 
to subdue the tonal effect to a degree 
of refinement consistent with the qual- 
ity of the surface upon which such 
pigments were displayed. 

The style of striping, as compared 
to that offered last year, and the year 
before, consisted of using, for the 
most part, two and three line effects, 
the two line practice being more largely 
selected. The principal striping colors 
were reds and ivory white, light tans, 
very pale grays, and creams. Over the 
cowl and hood of the car the three line 
striping effect was much in evidence; 
not infrequently on the car body that 
had the two and even single line effect 
back of the hood. While many cars 
carried the striping lines on the body 
panels, a sharp distance from the 
moldings, the greater part showed the 
ornamental lines on the moldings. In 
the two line effect the lines were usu- 
ally cast one at the upper and the other 
at the lower edge of the molding, this 
manner being particularly admired in 
the case of using an ivory white, 
Arctic white, cream or fawn gray. In 
the employment of reds, running from 
oriole red through to Mandarin ver- 
milion and Flamingo carmine, jt seem- 
ed customary to cast the lines at the 
center of the molding, in case of the 
one line type, and just apart from the 
center in case of using the two line 
effect. When, as occasionally seen, the 
molding carried the three line style, 
the middle line showed at the center of 
the molding with the distance lines 
well over the crown of the surface. 
These lines usually were classed as 
fine lines, but in the three line practices 
the center line was often shown one- 
eighth inch width with the distance 
lines fine drawn. This was also the 
style where the center line appeared as 
a one-sixteenth inch width. All the 
lining work seemed devised for the 
purpose of emphasizing the nice ap- 
pearance of the field color, and for 
softening down the general effect by a 
unity of colors working as a harmon- 
izing and contrasting influence. 

_The effectual blending of the color 
picture into soft tonal effects through 
the use of two or more colors suitably 
employed is the distinctive aim of the 
modern art of lining and decorative 
detail. At the Salon it was exempli- 
fied as at no other previous American 
exhibition of motor cars. To readers 
of THe PAINTERS MaGAzInE who may 
be engaged in the painting and finish- 
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ing of automobiles the lesson of the 
Salon, in respect to the handling of 
good and uncommon paint work, is 
that effective lining ornamentation 1s 
a fashion to be everywhere seen and 
admired, and as a practice promises not 
to decline. The great majority of cars 
at the Salon were shown in the stand- 
ard American and European paint and 
varnish practice. All cars shown, 
from the Renault, Rolls-Royce, Mer- 
cedes, Minerva, Isotta Fraschini, Cun- 
ningham, Brewster, and many others 
scarcely less famous, revealed a splen- 
did fashion of under-surface work 
with an outer finish that was simply 
superb. One might look long and 
with exceeding alertness of vision and 
fail at last to find a flaw visible in 
the marvellous flow of varnish. It 
was a purely high lustre finish, bar- 
ring a very few surfaces which for 
the evident purpose of novelty were 
let go either in a rubbed and polished 
effect or in an oil display. Under this 
full varnish lustre effect the wealth of 
under glow and ultimate tonal effect 
of all the colors employed were brought 
to the summit of perfection. To the 
colorist the Salon must have proved 
a delight. 


HE use of the monogram, for 
some years past practically aband- 


oned on the exclusive type of auto- 
mobiles, has been resumed to consid- 
erable extent as the Salon proved em- 
phatically, for here were to be seen a 
strong sprinkling of monograms of 
simple design, created in neat propor- 
tion and making their appeal through 
extreme legibility, correctness of size 
and handsome coloring. In some cases 
small medalions located at the center 
of the narrow panel running across 
the top edge of the rear door were to 
be seen upon the face of which was 
painted the monogram. The medalion 
was painted in some appropriate color 
for its position, with the edge showing 
a red or ivory or fawn gray or cream 
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to individualize it. Enough of the 
monograms graced the automobiles on 
display to remind one that they had 
“come back.” Moreover, the almost 
unanimous favor with which they were 
received bore testimony to the state- 
ment in circulation at the Salon and 
about the famous sales-rooms along 
upper Broadway that not only has the 
artistic monogram “come back” but it 
is here to stay for more than a fleet- 
ing season, provided—and this pro- 
vision is worthy of note—the skilled 
artificers do not cheapen the design 
nor lose the traditional elegance of the 
ornament under a spatter of ill assort- 
ed pigments which serve no useful 
purpose. 

The monogram to survive on the 
exclusive and individualistic fashioned 
motor car must have smartness of 
style, artistic coloration and speak in 
a language of eloquence the master’s 
initials. If it falls short of this mis- 
sion it is due to drift to the production 
class of cars where it soon degenerates 
to so much of the commonplace that 
even the man in command of a puddle 
jumper scorns to give it place. 

For the interior parts of the car, the 
garnish rail, instrument board, card 
holders, etc., the Salon offered to the 
observant visitor an almost liberal edu- 
cation. Here were to be viewed mar- 
velous examples of the wood finisher’s 
art in Italian and Circassian walnut, 
vermilion wood, South American ma- 
hogany and bird’s eye maple. Inside 
of one of the most expensive cars, 
sold, we believe, for $30,000, the rare 
walnut woodwork finished in exquis- 
ite quality, there were boxwood inlay 
ornamentation upon which ebony 
figures of Colonial period were etched 
in marvels of craftsmanship. Card 
pockets of beautifully finished walnut 
and mahogany also showed rare 
flowers produced in natural colors in 
a manner of execution to suggest a 
wide range of imagination on the part 
of the creative artist. 
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PRESIDENT ROBINETTE 
ISSUES FIRST BULLETIN 


The November bulletin of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association con- 
tains the following letter to members 
from R. B. Robinette, newly elected 
president: 


The thirty-eight annual convention of 
the N. P., O. & V. A., held in Cleveland 
last month, is now a matter of history, 
and in many respects it was the most out- 
standing convention the industry has 
ever held, 


These conventions afford a wonderful 
opportunity for cultivating new, and ce- 
menting closer together old acquaint- 
ances, and make possible a contact that 
naturally breeds greater confidence, and 
confidence necessarily leads to a better 
understanding. 

Our industry has been particularly for- 
tunate in the past year in the volume of 
business that we have enjoyed as com- 


pared with that of a number of other in- 
dustries that might be mentioned, and 
with the outlook for 1926 being better 
than was the outlook for 1925 one year 
ago at this time, we should all put our 
shoulder to the wheel with the definite 
determination of making a great stride 
forward in the next twelve months to- 
ward the realization of our objective “To 


'Triple the Industry by 1931.” 


The N. P., O. & V. A., as a result of its 
close contact with all phases of the in- 
dustry, provides a suitable medium 
through which there is an excellent op- 
portunity for an exchange of ideas which 
should enable us to bring about closer 
co-operation and a better understanding 
than we even now enjoy, and we must all 
work to that end, knowing, as we do, that 
to the extent we make progress along 
that line, just to that same extent will we 
be able to develop and improve our in- 
dustry, resulting in our being able to 
serve the public more efficiently. 
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s truly fitting that the Miami Riviera 
Coral Gables, should choose Moleta White 
Enamel to adorn 80% of its magnificent structures. 


This marvelous city of homes, gardens. 
patios, plazas —all done in the restful grandeur 
of Old Spain—has expended over thirty millions 
in civic improvements, and plans to spend many 
millions more. 
prime essentials in each undertaking —- and 
Moleta White Enamel is admirably suited to 
{those purposes. 


Beauty and permanence are the 
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Fifty-second 
Year 
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DME CHIEF SPEAKS 
\ NOTHER journey around the 


sun is about completed and 
and we are making ready for 
the holiday season, with its “Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year.” 
And THe Painr- 
ERS MAGAZINE, 
with a record of 
fifty-three years in 
the service of this 
craft, offers its sin- 
cere good wishes 
for the _ health, 
wealth and_ pros- 
perity of ' every 
master painter and 
decorator, together 
with the members 
of auxiliary asso- 
ciations over the 
country. May the 
Chief Lin-Zin-Lea-Lao New Year, just 
around the corner, 
bring even greater 
success and contentment, than the one 
that is passing. 

This is the time when we should 
“take stock” of our business. We should 
look over our supplies of paint and 
varnish and examine our ladders and 
scaffolds and our brushes. We should 
compare financial statements with 
those of a year, ago. 

While we are considering these 
things that are of large importance to 
us all, should we not stop to consider 
the greatest factor in our business— 
ourselves. Have we put into our busi- 
ness the best of self, the something 
called personality, upon which depends 
the real success of our undertakings ? 

There probably has never been the 
opportunity before that equals the 
present for the master painter and dec- 
orator. The year has been one of 
general prosperity. The contractor 
who has put ability, energy and whole- 
heartedness into his work has suc- 
ceeded. And there has been a wide 
advancement along all lines in the craft 
that has been reflected in the various 
conventions and meetings that have 
been held. 

The coming year promises all the op- 
portunity that marked the year that is 
closing. Leading economists say that 
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the present cycle of prosperity now in 
this country is based on sound busi- 
ness conditions, that indicate its con- 
tinuance for at least another year. 
Careful surveys show great building 
programs. 

So, while the old year is draw ng 
together the curtains over scenes of 
contentment and prosperity and ad- 
vancement, the New Year may paint a 
picture that is even more beautiful, and 
THE PAINTERS MaGAzINeE again re- 
peats the old and new wish, “Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year.” 


ON TO: PHILADELPHIA 


INAL arrangements are rap-dly 
being made for the forty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the 

International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada, to be held 
in Philadelphia, February second, 
third, fourth and fifth. General Sec- 
retary Carl H. Dabelstein announces 
in hs message to the craft in this is- 
sue that the railroads have granted a 
rate of a fare and one-half to all con- 
vention visitors. He has also named 
a committee on transportation, rep- 
resenting all sections of the United 
States and Canada, to expedite ar- 
rangements for special cars and such 
matters. ; 

If you have not done so we sug- 
gest that you make your plans now 
to attend this great convention of your 
craft and also that you urge your fel- 
low craftsmen, both those who are 
members of the painters’ association, 
and those who are not, to go to Phila- 
delphia. Your investment in this four 
days of post-graduate education will 
repay you many times. There are sub- 
jects of vital importance to every mas- 
ter painter and decorator to be dis- 
cussed and decisions will be made that 
will be far reaching in their effect. 

The plans for the entertainment of 
the delegates and their families and 
friends make it certain that this fea- 
ture of the four days’ meeting will be 
attractive and interesting. 

It is your convention, held for vour 
benefit and your advancement. You 
cannot afford to remain away. Plan 
now to be in Philadelphia. 
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THE STATE CONVENTIONS 


RECEDING the International 
convention at Philadelphia, 
nine conventions, representing 

thirteen States, will be held. As this 
issue of THE Painters MAaGAzINE 
goes to press the Indiana association 
is meeting at Fort Wayne, and at the 
same time the Nebraska association 
is in convention at Grand Island. Full 
reports of these two meetings will be 
published in the January issue of the 
magazine. 

Soon after the New Year has usher- 
ed in 1926 the Massachusetts Society 
will lead the van, meeting in Boston, 
on January fifth, sixth and seventh. 
The program will be quite up to the 
usual high standard of this organiza- 
tion. In the week following the mid- 
winter open meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association w.ll be held January 
13, in Paterson, with a business ses- 
sion and addresses during the day and 
an entertainment arranged by the as- 
sociate members in the evening. On 
the same day and continuing for two 
days the Connecticut Soc’ety will hold 
its annual convention in Waterbury. 

An excellent program has been an- 
nounced by the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the convention which will be 
held in Harrisburg, opening Tuesday, 
January 19, and continuing for three 
days. This program was published in 
the November issue of the magazine. 
At the same time the convention of 
the Minnesota Association will be 
held in St. Paui. 

In the week preceding the Interna- 
tional convention at Philadelphia the 
convention of the North and South 
Dakota Association will be held at 
Fargo, North Dakota, on Monday,- 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 25, 
26 and 27, and the annual meeting of 
the Iowa State Association will be held 
in Davenport, January 27, 28 and 29, 
The Western Tri-State Association, 
comprising the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico, will meet 
during the month of January in Den- 
ver, and the California Association 
will meet in San Diego. These meet- 
ings will conclude the winter conven- 
tions. 

From every State come encouraging 
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reports, indicating that there will be 
large attendances at all these conven- 
tions. It may not be possible to ex- 
pect that every master painter and 
decorator can attend the International 
convention, but there would seem to 
be every reason to hope that these 
State meetings could bring together a 
very large percentage ofthe” State 
membership. Every local organization 
should make every effort to encourage 
its members to come to these State 
meetings. The high standards of the 
programs announced guarantee the 
relatively small investment necessary 
will be repaid many times. 

Urge your full membership to at- 
tend. Bring with you the members of 
the craft who are outside the organiza- 
tion. It isa duty you owe to yourself 
and to your craft and will mean the 
prosperity and growth of your local as- 
sociation, your State association, and 
finally of the International associa- 


ciation. 
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BUILDING BREAKS RECORDS 
N a. statement issued by the 
| American Construction Council, 
through its president, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, attention is called to the 
record breaking year just closing in 
building construction and also it is 
predicted that the coming year will 
find an increasing demand for build- 
ings, especially of the industrial type. 
It is also declared in this statement 
that labor productivity has increased 
and has thus reduced actual costs. In 
part the statement reads as follows: 

Although 1925 has been a record- 
breaking year in volume of building 
construction for most sections of the 
country, the first ten months of the 
year already exceeding the total of 
1924, there is still a definite scarcity 
of suitable housing for persons of 
average means. The large volume 
of residential construction as not yet 
met the country’s real housing need. 
City residential construction has been 
largely of higher priced apartment 
hotels and apartments of a specul- 
lative nature, and while suburban 
home developments of the colony 
type have been very active, they 
have too frequently been high in 
price or very inferior in quality. 
Farm homes, where the owner’s in- 
dividual taste prevails, show a ten- 
dency toward modern home improve- 
ments and home utilities in an in- 
creasing degree. 

The general situation as to hous- 
ing, however, is such as to call atten- 
tion forcibly again to the great need 
for proper planning, sounder financ- 
ing and better construction of homes, 

a condition which the council has 
repeatedly pointed out and already 
done much to remedy through its 
nationwide campaign for better build- 
ing. Through this movement for 
better building, started by the coun- 
cil several years ago, representatives 
of all the component parts of the con- 
struction industry, from investor, 
owner or tenant to builder and me- 
chanic, are engaged in one of the 
most notable co-operative endeavors 
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of a great industry ever witnessed in 

modern business to deal with its rela- 

tions to the public. 

These reports are, of course, of in- 
terest to the contracting painter and 
decorator, for every building and 
every house is a prospective contract. 


DIRECT CONTRACTS 

ar HERE are many arguments in 

support of the position of the 

master painter in asking fora 
direct contact with the architect, instead 
of a sub-contract with a general con- 
tractor. Briefly, this arrangement 
would bring a closer contact of the 
contracting painter and the architect, 
with the more definite following out of 
the latter’s scheme of decoration and 
thus resulting in a larger service to 
the owner. A direct contract would 
result in the elimination of the “wild- 
cat” bidder, who must skimp on the 
job, both in materials and in the char- 
acter of the workmanship, at least in 
the great majority of jobs, and it 
would place the painting contractor on 
at least an equal plane with the other 
trades and crafts in the building in- 
dustry. 

Many architects would welcome 
such a change. A prominent architect 
recently went on record before the 
Connecticut Society of Master Paint- 


ers and Decorators as highly favorable 


to direct contracts. A suggestion that 
a committee of the contracting paint- 
ers meet with a committee of the State 
organization of architects to lay a 
foundation for such an agreement, was 
approved by both the representative 
of the architect’s association and the 
master painters. 


International Convention 
Hotel Rates Announced 


T HE following are the rates that 
have been announced by the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel for the con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators to be held February second, 
third, fourth and fifth in Philade}l- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Single rooms, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 a 
day. 

Two in a room, $5, $6, $7, $8 and 
$9 a day. 

All rooms with bath. 

Breakfast, from thirty-five cents to 
$1.00, or a la carte. 

Luncheon, from thirty-five cents to 
$1.25, or a la carte. 

Dinner, table d’hote, $1.50, or a la 
carte. 

Reservations for rooms may be 
made to Charles H. Fowler, chairman 
of the Philadelphia committee, 605 
North Eighth street, or direct to the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Chestnut 
and North streets, Philadelphia. 
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It is not an easy matter to bring | 
about such a radical change. The pres- 
ent method has been in vogue for many 
years and the precedent is firmly es- 
tablished. This is in part due to the 
inactivity of the contracting painter. 
The organizations of the plumber, the 
electrician and others have been deal- 
ing directly with the architect for a 
long period. There must be a general 
demand on the part of the master 
painter before such a step will be 
taken. The American Institute of 
Architects must finally be persuaded 
of the expediency and advantage of a 
contract made directly with the con- 
tracting painter. 

The whole subject of direct con- 
tracts is well worth the serious con- 
sideration of the International Asso- 
ciation. 


RADIOS IN THE KITCHEN 


HE editor of The Decorators’ 
and Painters’ Magazine, of 
London, England, writing 

under the caption, “The Brighter 
Kitchen Movement,” declares in a hu- 
morous editorial that the proposal to 
inspire better work in the kitchen by 
the entertainment provided by. the 
radio, leaves him “stone cold.” He 
writes as follows: 


The brighter kitchen idea has received 
a new impetus. It has long been held 
that to attract the best class of servant 
(or even to attract any of the servant 
class at all) kitchens must be modern- 
ized as regards situation, decoration and 
equipment. The basement kitchen must 
go, the dirty, oak-varnished paper must 
be stripped, and labor-saving and sani- 
tary appliances and fittings must replace 
the old slop-stone and grease-laden plate 
rack. Further, servants must be treated 
as human beings and allowed a far 
greater amount of freedom. These and 
other revolutionary movements have 
been proceeding apace, but there is still 
a call for more, and the latest is the sug- 
gestion that wireless should be introduced 
into kitchen apartments. A writer on 
the psychological aspect of the servant 
problem (psychological problems being 
the order of the day) has laid down that 
work which is monotonous has to have 
a perfect rhythm if it is to be endurable. 
The question that naturally arises is: 
What rhythm? Anyone who has studied 
that household abomination, the woman 
who sings at her work, will have re- 
marked the dirge-like monotony of her 
renderings of even the most brilliant 
melodies. Very few of the numbers on a 
wireless program would be suitable— 
just an Indian dance possibly or a Chi- 
nese funeral march. A gramophone 
would be much more useful, as special 
washing-up, stove- and boot-polishing and 
floor-scrubbing records could be made 
The report of the ministry of labor of 
the committee appointed to inquire into 
the present conditions as to the supply 
of female domestic servants is, we are 
told, in favor of harmony in the kitchen. 
A recommendation from such a quarter 
leaves us, we are sorry to say, stone 
cold. We prefer to pin our faith to the 
potency of decent, habitable quarters, 
with bright and cheerful surroundings— 
and a maximum of leave. 
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Color Principles 
for the Cheerful Kitchen 


The jkitchen is a workshop; therefore its back- 
ground should be such as to increase vitality 


and produce amiability. For that reason, some 


or white"enamel should be used. But if the kitchen is 
light, white, ivory or bright yellow is apt to produce 
a blinding effect. The woodwork should be 
stained or enameled the same color as the 
walls and should of course be washable, 


Lueas 


Lu-Co-Flat 


is the ideal finish for kitchen walls and ceilings. It is saanary, 
washable and durable. Dries flat. Covers an average of 250 
to 400 sq. feet, 2 coats depending upon surface. Can be ap- 
plied over plaster, paper, burlap, metal, wall paper, concrete 
or cement. Made in White and 16 beautiful tints and colors. 


Lacaseal Enamel 


will give the hardest kind of service in the kitchen. 

It can be washed wichout injury to the finish. It is a pure 
oil enamel which will remain snow white. 

It is free flowing; has good body. 

It will not chip or scale. Can be rubbed \dull with pumice and 
water or oil. It can be tinted any shade desired. 

It will help you do a bigger and better day’s work. (Lucaseal 
Enamels are also made in Flat White and Rubbed Effect Fin- 
ishes—White,I vory and Gray). 


shade of green is recommended; pale green may be the 
best. If the kitchen is somewhat dark, mosaic green 
or light gray.will be best; if very dark, ivory, light buff 
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Emphasize 
The Kitchen 


Housewives spend a major portion of 
their time in the kitchen. Properly de- 
corated, this room will leave a lasting 
impression of your good workmanship. 


Your advice may actually make or mar 
the happiness of homes — especially in 
the case of the kitchen. This is effectively 
illustrated in our “Book of Happiness.” 


An ideal kitchen combination is afforded 
in Lucaseal Enamel for the woodwork, 
and Lucas Lu-Co-Flat for the walls. 


We offer you both ideas and superior 
products for creating lasting satisfaction. 
Write us regarding your problems. 
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Will not sag in high relief | 


Craftex is Craftex 


No Other Material will 
produce the same effects 


VER 12 years ago a nationally known Boston 

firm of interior decorators developed for their 

own private use a new material. It was of their 

own invention and the result of years of study to 

produce a wall surfacing material that would give 

the rough texture effects then only possible with 
plaster. 


This material is now called Craftex. , 


The act of using it, or any of the host of imitations 
that have sprung up to copy it, is commonly 
called, throughout the country, Craftexing. 


But Craftex is Craftex and no other material will 
produce the same effects. 


These three exclusive features will appeal to you 
at once. 


1. Craftex does not set in the pail. 
A damp cloth will keep it workable for days. 


2. It is not gritty. Its smoothness of texture is 
like the finest plaster. 


3. It will produce high relief and not sag. 


Of its other advantages we will tell you by mail or 
in person. Write to Dept. B today. 


One of several high relief panels produced 

by C. B. G. Knauff, N.Y.C. ‘To quote Craftex Company 

eee ¥ ae Did ar (ok I have 146 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

specialized in such work and have never 

seen a material that will produce such ror Park Ave. 220 So. State St. 6843 Scanlon Ave. 726 Murphy Ave 


results as Craftex.” Nowe Ge Chicago St. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. 


CRAFTEX 


A Textured Wall Finish Applied With a Brush 
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Distemper Painting 

NGLEWOOD, N. J., A. W .C._—Lamp- 

black, although not much called for, 
and Vandyke brown, are most G@ifficult to 
mix and handle, because of their light 
specific gravity. Lampblack, in addition 
to its light weight, is often somewhat 
greasy and requires a long time to mix 
with the water. Both it and Vandyke 
brown, that is, the Cologne or Cassel 
brown, should be soaked in water for a 
few days so as to become thoroughly sat- 
urated before they are run through a 
mill, by soaking the material in a tub 
or mixer, stirring ‘or agitating the mass 
occasionally, then letting it rest, the ex- 
cess water can be poured or syphoned 
off the top and the remainder will con- 
tain sufficient water to make a good 
paste on leaving the mill. 

If either of these pigments will not 
mix properly when treated, as stated, 
add for every 100 pounds of the dry color 
in the batch four ounces of carbonate of 
soda and one fluid ounce of liquid am- 
monia of twenty-six degrees. This will 
not be necessary with such earthly pig- 
ments as raw or burnt sienna, raw or 
burnt umber, dropblack or ivory black, 
carbon gas black, ultramarine, cobalt 
and Chinese blue, chrome yellows, chrome 
greens, Venetian red or the various lake 
colors. When ground in a mixture of 
ten per cent glycerine and ninety per 
cent water, the paste color will not evap- 
orate readily, but the addition of glycer- 
ine is not always desirable, and depends 
on the use made of the water color. At 
any rate, it is safer to cover the pulp 
with some paraffine coated paper, which 
will prevent evaporation. When putting 
up in glass jars for jobbers’ or dealers’ 
shelves there should be a paraffine wax 
paper disk inside the cover, 


Cleaning Window Glass 
EW ORLEANS, La., G. O. S.—A paste 
for window glass cleaning can be 
made by mixing one part, by weight, of 
olive oil, one part liquid ammonia, two 
parts air slaked lime, finely sifted, and 
one part water to a stiff batter, which 
may be kept in tin boxes or glass jars. 
When using, rub some of this paste on a 
soft cloth, apply to the glass, let it dry 
or at least set; then wipe off with a 
moistened cloth and polish with a dry 
soft cloth or tissue paper. In cold or 
frosty weather, rub a cloth, moistened 
with alcohol, over the glass before pol- 
ishing, If window glass is washed with 
weak black tea, to which has been added 
a little alcohol, it may be polished with 
dry pulverized chalk or whiting, that is 
entirely free from grit. For cleaning the 
dust that hardens in the corners of a 
sash, use a narrow-bladed wooden knife, 
that is sharply pointed, Calcined mag- 
nesia also makes a good medium for 
cleaning glass, when moistened with 
benzine or gasoline. Keep in a _ well 
stoppered bottle and apply with a soft 
cloth, 
The best method, however, that we 
know of for cleaning window glass is 
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in practice in a certain railway terminal, 
where the car windows are cleaned with 
finest pumice flour, mixed up in denat- 
ured alcohol. The mixture is applied 
with a soft sponge, deftly rubbed over 
the glass, then wiped off with a sponge 
and water. After this the glass is mop- 
ped with soft white cotton cloth and 
finally rubbed off and polished with per- 


Have You Any 
Paint Troubles? 


N this department of “Ques- 


tions Answered” TuHeE 
PAINTERS MAGAZINE Offers a 
free service to al] its readers. 
With the aid of experts, ex- 
perienced, practical men in al] 
the various lines of the indus- 
try, THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 
will undertake to help you in 
any of your problems. Just 
make known your difficulties. 
send your inquiry to the editor 
of THE Parnters MAGAZINE, 
Twelve Gold Street, New 
York, N. Y., and the question 
will be turned over to the 
proper person tor his direction 
and advice and the answer will 
be published as soon after- 
wards as possible. This is one 
of the most important depart- 
ments of the magazine, and all 
effort will be made to make it 
of real value ‘o you. 


fectly clean cloth of similar material. 
The luster given to the glass by this 
method depends much on the skill of the 
operator, who must not be afraid to use 
elbow grease, 


Cleaning Stone Work 

EXINGTON, Ky., P. D. B.—Builders’ 

acid, which consists of equal parts 
of muriatic acid and water, will remove 
spots of mortar on brick or stone work, 
but is not the right material for clean- 
ing stone that is begrimed from smoke 
and dirt, To accomplish this apply to 
the surface with a long-handled fiber 
brush, a strong solution of caustic soda 
or pearlash. Let it remain on for about 
fifteen minutes, then wash several times 
with clear water, using a stiff brush or 
broom for the purpose, If this will not 
be effective enough, scrub the stone with 
a stiff fibre brush, using soft soap and 
concentrated lye and sand, allowing this 
to remain on the stone until nearly dry, 
then rinse with clear water, using a 
brush to remove the cleansing material. 
Protect your hands with rubber gloves. 
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Blackboard Slating 
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Formula for making flat black on 
which to write with chalk. 

In the first place apply a wall size of 
some kind to the space, then give one 
coat of lampblack in oil with a portion 
of turpentine added so as to dry with 
subdued gloss, then give a second coat 
of lampblack in oil thinned with turps 
only, and a little drier. This will be 
sufficient for the groundwork. If on siz 
ing the space any little grains of sand 
should show, knock off with sandpaper 
when size has dried. To do very quick 
work omit the two coats of lampblack 
referred to and use instead two coats 
of orange shellac to which has been added 
enough lampblack, wet up with alcohol 
to color it black. When the second coat 
is dry, sandpaper lightly or rub with 
pumice and water, Then mix the follow- 
ing:—Dissolve one-half pound of orange 
gum shellac in two quarts alcohol and 
add one and one-half ounces dry lamp- 
black, one and one-half ounces ultramar- 
ine blue, six ounces fine flour of pumice, 
and four ounces of rotten stone. Stir 
well and strain, and if too stout to work 
freely, add more alcohol. Remember, 
two coats of this finish are necessary for 
a good surface, and it must be applied 
rapidly to prevent laps. 


Wax Finish 


LBANY,( N. Ys L. E S—In .Con- 
tinental Europe all hardwood floors: 
in the best houses used to be finished’ 
with wax, ironed in hot. The painters: 
who did that kind of work used irons: 
similar to the flat irons used by tailors: 
for pressing cloth. The job mentioned is: 
very similar to that method of waxing 
floors. Take a lump of yellow beeswax 
and hold it close enough to the flat iron 
to melt it on the table top, then pass 
your iron back and forth over the molten 
wax until the wood is well filled and 
presents a smooth, polished surface. But 
you must not attempt to do a larger space 
at a time than say about two feet square. 
Try it first on a piece of wood similar 
to that of which the table tops are made. 
The object of specifying to have the 
tops done in that manner is to make 
reasonably sure that the wax is well 
forced into the pores of the wood and so 
have enough wax there to keep the wood 
protected from any acid or alkali that 
might accidentally come in contact with 
it. To do this in the ordinary way sim- 
ilar to waxing a floor with brushes would 
not be sufficient protection or else would 
leave an excess of wax on the surface, 
which would be undesirable. 


Killing Water Stains 


ACRAMENTO, Calif., P. O. D—Hard 
oil finish, reduced with enough tur- 
pentine to make it dry flat, is the best 
size for the purpose of holding back 
water stains in plastered walls or ceil- 
ings. If, however, the stains are very 
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pronounced or dark, it is best to add 
about five pounds of pure white lead 
ground in oil to one gallon of the mix- 
ture of hard oil finish and turpentine. 
If the kalsomine is to be a tint, then 
some color should be added to the white 
lead to approach the tint of the kalso- 
mine. 

The next best is a glue, soap and alum 
size, which is made by dissolving one 
pound of pale glue in the usual way, also 
one pound white ivory soap and two 
pounds alum, all separately, and while 
the solutions are hot mix them together, 
while stirring, adding enough hot water 
to give proper consistency. This size 
should be applied fairly warm, but not 
while hot. If the stains are very pro- 
nounced or dark, add a small portion of 
fine sifted whiting to the size. When 
the water stains in the walls come 
through from the outside, the only rem- 
edy to prevent them from again coming 
through is that the wall must be pro- 
tected against moisture on the outside, 


Hardwood Floor Filler 
EW LONDON, Conn, A. J. T.—The 
best floor crack filler is made by mix- 
ing one part litharge, two parts plaster 
of paris, one part glue, eight parts water, 
four parts cement, which are intimately 
mixed and to which mixture is then 
added two parts sawdust, five parts case- 
in, thirty parts water, three parts am- 
monia and three parts burnt lime. 

A more simple crack filler can be made 
by mixing one part slaked lime and two 
parts rye flour with boiled linseed oil to 
a paste, Still another is made by dis- 
solving one part white glue in sixteen 
parts, by weight, of water and when this 
size is nearly cold, stir into it fine hard- 
wood sawdust and finest bolted whiting 
or pulverized chalk in equal quantity 
sufficient to make a smooth paste. 


To Clean Mohair 
EW YORK, N. Y., J. D. R.—In reply 
to your question as to what kind of 
a process that will clean a mohair parlor 
set, that has been damaged by smoke and 
water. 

We suggest that you use a short, stiff 
brush, such as is used for scrubbing 
hands, and water and ammonia; using 
about seventy-five per cent. water and 
twenty-five per cent. ammonia with cas- 
tile soap, scrub the parts where stained 
with the brush and solution and then fin- 
ish with clear water, using the same 
brush; or it may be possible to remove 
the stains with naphtha and the brush. 


Marbelizing 

TERLING, Ill., H. R. T—In marbeliz- 
ing mantels of slate or other ma- 
terial, oil colors are mixed with heavy 
boiled oil and floated on water in a 
suitable tank or trough, in which the 
mantels, already prepared with a suit- 
able ground of black, gray or white, have 
been placed, in order to give them the 
proper hardness. When the color floated 
on the water has been distributed in the 
proper manner, the mantels are raised out 
of the water, the colors adhering to the 

top in veinings of the desired effect. 


Coating Old Canvas 

ANESVILLE, Ohio, A. J—The most 
practical method to waterproof can- 

vas so that it will remain flexible is as 
follows: Soak good glue in twice its 
weight of water for five hours, then dis- 
solve the glue by heating. In the mean- 
time make a solution, of the same weight 
as the dry glue, of chrome alum, using 
only enough water to dissolve the 
alum. Mix this with the glue solution 
and immediately apply a coat of the mix- 
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ture with a wall brush to the .canvas, 
which has been stretched on a frame. 
The coating will set quickly and the mix- 
ture cannot be used again, as it solidifies. 

Another method is to steep the can- 
vas in a medium strong solution of gel- 
atine, and let it dry, then repeat the op- 
eration once or twice until the canvas 
is unaffected by cold water, then steep 
the canvas in a strong solution of chrome 
alum for twenty-four hours, wring only 
lightly and hang up to dry. 


Sizing Whitewashed Ceiling 
ORCESTER, Mass., 0. P. S.—You re- 
quest information as to how to size 
a ceiling that has been whitewashed in 
order to prevent the yellow showing 
through the kalsomine. ; 

Lime washed ceilings are always a 
source of trouble to the painter and must 
be treated in such a manner as to in- 
sure thorough preparation to overcome 
all of the difficulties that are liable to 
occur, unless the painter adopts any of 
the following suggestions: A white- 
washed ceiling will not only discolor the 
kalsomine but is liable to flake or chip. 
To prevent this the ceiling must be 
scraped dry, and all that can be removed 
in this manner, should be done. The 
quickest method is to give the ceiling 
a coat of flat paint (white-lead, turpen- 
tine, and dryers). This should be suffi- 
cient for ordinary cases, as a preparation 
for kalsomining; but where the ceilings 
are exceptionally bad, they have to have 
in addition to this, a coat of size and 
then papered with white lining paper, 
making sure that the paper is lapped in 
place of being butted. You can then kal- 
somine this with the assurance that you 
will have no more trouble, but if you 
desire to make a more thorough job 
which can be easily washed off in the 
future without damage to the paper, ap- 
ply a coat of shellac before kalsoming. 

Some painters have success with lime 
washed ceilings by giving a coat of ceil- 
ing varnish or hard oil, which dries 
quickly and hard. This will also enable 
you to wash the ceiling off without dam- 
age to the ceiling and enabling you to 
rekalsomine, but it will not protect 
against possible peeling or flaking. 

You want to know how to get a white 
ceiling, where the ceiling has been dam- 
aged on account of firemen soaking the 
plaster with water and chemicals. A 
coat of flat paint, ceiling varnish or shel- 


‘lac are the only permanent remedies that 


we can suggest. 


Wood Polishing 

UFFALO, N. Y., L. C. G—There are 
various methods for wood polishing; 
the oldest method known is oil polish, 
which is very simple. Apply either raw 
or boiled linseed oil to the wood, but not 
in a heavier film than the wood can ab- 
sorb. Take a heavy block of wood and 
nail a piece of felt to it or wrap the felt 
around a square piece of stone and rub 
the surface until no more oil is to be 
noticed. Let this stand for a few days 
and repeat the operation every few days 

until a satisfactory gloss is obtained. 

This method, however, is very expen- 
sive and requires weeks, even months, to 
accomplish the desired effect. 

French polish, too, is very expensive 
and we would say that the American 
method is the quickest and therefore least 
costly. 

After the wood has been filled and var- 
nished, the surface is rubbed with pumice 
and water to a dead level and then well 
cleaned to prevent scratches in polishing. 
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The quickest way to produce the polish 
is to take a handful of raw cotton and 
dip it into a mixture of equal parts of 
refined cottonseed oil and alcohol and rub 
the job with a rotary motion and a fine 
luster will appear shortly, and with a lit- 
tle skill on the part of the operator a 
fine polish is the result. 


Finishing Musical Instruments 
UGUSTA, Maine., M. L. B—The proc- 
ess of polishing violins, guitars, 
banjos, etc., is of French origin, and is as 
follows: First, a coat of shellac varnish 
is given to the wood. When dry it is 
carefully glass-papered, then a _ small 
quantity of alcohol shellac is poured into 
one dish and a similar quantity of clear 
linseed oil into another dish. Now a 
small piece of cotton is rolled up in a 
piece of soft chamois skin and tied up 
in the shape of a ball; then apply with 
a brush the shellac varnish on a small 
section of the surface, and before the 
shellac has a chance to dry dip the 
chamois skin ball into the oil and rub 
with a firm, steady motion over the sec- 
tion just coated, taking care to have the 
surface moist with oil, until the polish 
is obtained. When finishing in sections 
on the larger instruments take care -to 
cause each section to lay close on to 
the last one done. 

As to piano finishing, that work differs 
entirely from the French polishing re- 
ferred to above, and it is much easier 
to give directions than to do the work 
successfully, which requires skill and long 
experience. To simply revarnish and re- 
polish a piano it is necessary to apply 
two coats of piano rubbing varnish. 
After the second is applied it should be 
stood aside to harden for at least a week, 
then carefully and evenly rubbed with 
finest flour of pumice and water, and 
when, in the judgment of the operator, 
the rubbing is perfect, the surface is to 
rinsed with soft or rain water and dried 
with softest chamois skin. Then a soft 
cloth (woolen) is dipped into sweet oil 
and rotten stone and the surface briskly 
rubbed until gloss is attained, when it 
should be wiped with soft rags. Now 
some finely sifted wheat flour is sprinkled 
on and the whole surface firmly and 
evenly rubbed with a piece of silk until 
the highly polished effect is had. 


Cleaning Pressed Brick 

OLUMBUS, Ind., A. D.—The walls had 

been blackened by coal smoke, which 
settles on the coping and washes down 
over the light color hydraulic pressed 
brick. Dilute muriatic acid, pearline and 
other substances were tried, none of 
which would do the work. 

Muriatic acid will not remove smoke 
stains, nor will soda or soda ash do it. 
Smoke stains must be removed by scrub- 
bing and rubbing with the proper me- 
diums. Try the following method: Mix 
one gallon of soft soap, two pounds of 
powdered pumice and one pint of liquid 
ammonia, beating the mixture well. After 
carefully dusting the brickwork, apply 
the mixture, that should be in the form 
of a soft paste, in a fairly thick layer with 
a fiber brush, allowing it to remain for 
about twenty minutes; then rub it in 
on the bricks with a good, stiff scrubbing 
brush, using plenty of elbow grease. Use 
a large sponge and plenty of lukewarm 
water to remove the lather, and then 
rinse with clear water, or, if convenient, 
use a hose for rinsing. This, if properly 
done, will remove the most stubborn case 
of discoloration by smoke from brick or 
stone. 
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Look at this 


Varnish Film 


Do you want a tough varnish—look at 
this film. Do you want an elastic var- 
nish—look at this film. 


This is a film of varnish, made by Sher- 
win- Williams. Nobody will appreciate 
as you will, the significance of such a 
picture because you, more than anyone, 
know the quality that varnish must have 
if it is to stand up on the job. 


Your business is one of constant compe- 
tition. To win and hold a top-notch 
position in your business we realize, as 
you do, that the worst possible thing 
that can happen is to have a job go back 
on you after your back is turned. Sher- 
win-Williams have built the largest var- 
nish business in the world because they 
put a quality into their products that 
' protects their customers. There are 
cheap, poor varnishes, just as there are 
cheap, poor workmen. There always 
have been and there always will be. It 
makes no difference to the man who 
builds a quality reputation. He gets 
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the best prices for his work. He gets 
the repeat business. He can let the 
others scrap it out among themselves. 


Sherwin-Williams make varnishes which 
are each specially developed for its own 
purpose. The three leaders are: Mar-Not 
for floors, Scar-Not for woodwork and 
furniture and Rexpar for outside work. 


Send us the coupon below for full in- 
formation on these unequalled varnishes. 
Also, on our special decorative service. 


MARNOT 


Mar-not Varnish is for 
floors, tough, durable, elas- 
tic, won’t scratch white and 
water resisting of course. 


Send me information on your varnishes. 
details of your free decorative service for assisting Master 
Painters on important jobs. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
411 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also, give 


Scar-not Varnish is for 
woodwork and fine furni- 
ture, rich, lustrous, heat-re- 
sisting and water-resisting. 


REXPAR 


Rexpar Varnish is for all 
out-of-doors varnishing, a 
spar varnish which can be 
used for any household job. 
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Well, Green is finished — at least in 
our town. 


He set up shop one bright morning 
four years ago—and started right in 
cutting prices. Had some of us old- 
time painters worried a little. But, 
from some previous experience, I didn’t 
worry much. 


For two years, he made a pile of 
money—won all the ‘“‘low-bidder”’ con- 
tracts, right, left and center. He sure 
did a pretty job at skimping—and he 
was mighty clever at covering up his 
tracks—that is, until he got his check. 
But a few months after his men pulled 
out—oh boy! 


Well—Green’s place is in the receiver’s 
hands now—and not worth much. 


You see... . folks finally came to, 


and figured that these low prices were 


Murphy Varnish Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. meu 


not such bargains after all—unless they 
had their places re-decorated every few 
months. 


So Green gradually slipped—and fin- 
ally the sheriff put the skids under him. 


It all simmers down to one thing—as 
Abe Lincoln used to say—‘‘You may 
fool all the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all the time, but you 
can’t fool all the people all the time’’— 
and poor old Green couldn’t fool enough 


to meet his bills. 
Hoe Lartur 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Pop Larsen claims the 
reason he is considered the best painter in town 
is because he has stuck to Murphy Finishes for 
37 years. We think Pop is too modest—but we 
believe they have helped. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LOOKING TOWARDS AN 
INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY 


By Mrs. William Trapp 


HE forty-first annual convention of 
the International Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United 
States and Canada, held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, approved the organization of an 
International Women’s Auxiliary. A com- 
mittee was appointed to work out tenta- 
tive plans for the organization with in- 
structions to report at the forty-second 
annual convention to be held in Phila- 
delphia, February 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1926. 

It is felt at this time best to give you 
some of the outstanding reasons why the 
women of our craft should organize into 
aS Many groups as practicable, such as 
local and State associations, and eventu- 
ally become members of the International 
Auxiliary. If the women who are eligible 
to membership would declare their in- 
tentions by joining either the local or 
State auxiliary, it would soon become a 
well established fact that the wives, 
daughters, mothers and sisters of the mas- 
ter painters are anxious to be helpful, and 
are ready and willing to comply with any 
requests made of them by the State as- 
sociations of master house painters and 
decorators. This applies with equal force 
to the International Association. 

Let us pause a moment and consult 
Webster’s new International dictionary, 
1925, and ascertain his definition of the 
word “Auxiliary.” We will find that he 
says 

“—Conferring aid or help; as- 
sistant; supporting; subsidiary—.” 

The word is flexible and capable of so 
many interpretations that we shall only 
attempt to dwell upon its significance 
in so far as it applies to our particular 
problem. 

The paramount question, the one pre- 
dominating in our minds at this time, 
is “How we may be of assistance to the 
master house painters and decorators of 
the United States and Canada,” who have 
had an organization for forty-one years 
without the co-operation of the women. 
The International has a membership of 
approximately three thousand five hun- 
dred men. It is problematical if there is 
one man in this number who does not have 
a woman relative—or a prospective one— 
who would be eligible to membership in 
the proposed International Auxiliary. 
What splendid allies these women 
would prove to be to their men! Where 
have the women been during these forty- 
one years? Have they been sitting at 
home, idly holding their hands? ‘No. 
They have been silent factors in the lives 
of everyone of these three thousand five 
hundred men, and have, in their quiet 
way, in the environment of their respec- 
tive homes, solved many complex prob- 
lems for which they have not had pub- 
lic recognition—and it was far from their 
minds to expect such. Their rewards 
were manifold without it. 


MRS. WILLIAM TRAPP 


Temporary Chairman, International 
Women’s Auxiliary 


But the slogan nowadays is to keep 
abreast of the times. Therefore, not to 
be swept-.aside by time’s improving tide, 
the women feel that they should accom- 
plish more definite things, join forces 
and form in groups, with a view to ulti- 
mately becoming an International or- 
ganization. When these organizations 
shall have been completed they will be 
an added resource and will become an 
integral part of an International group 
of women which, when fully organized, 
will be a large factor in promoting the 
best interests of the men of the craft, 
whether that man may be an obscure 
dealer or the head of a large institution. 
It will also be a source of information 
and helpful suggestions to all State and 
local auxiliaries as the occasion may 
require. What a fertile field in which 
to work! Why should we sit supinely 
by when the women of other crafts and 
professions have the auxiliary associa- 
tions? Not only is this true as to crafts 
and professions, but we find women’s 
auxiliaries taking a prominent and help- 
ful part in our churches, lodges, profes- 
sional men’s organizations, business 
men’s clubs, legislative clubs. We can 
hark back to the days of the early Pil- 
grims—when woman was. considered 
hardly more than a chattel—the days of 
small beginnings, hardship and toil, when 
they were, even then, in a slight degree, 
doing their part, patiently and uncom- 
plainingly. And so on, down through 
the years, these women’s organizations 
have multiplied amazingly. We now have 
a large organization known as the Ameri- 


can Legion, which is complemented and 
efficiently assisted by its auxiliaries. Here 
we must not overlook the fact that there 
are few, if any, railroad brotherhoods in 
America—and the railroads are one of 
our mightiest industries—who do not 
have their auxiliaries. There is one 
women’s organization which has been 
functioning, with marked success, since 
1776. This is the Order of the Hastern 
Stars. 

It is to be hoped that these remarks 
will strike a responding chord in the 
hearts of our women, and when this ten- 
tative organization shall have taken on 
more form and be up for discussion at the. 
next annual meeting of the International 
Association, at Philadelphia, it is fondly 
trusted they will come in a receptive 
mood and be prepared to champion this 
worthy cause. The writer is unable to 
state at this time just how the applica- 
tions for membership will be received, 
nor the amount of dues exact, how they 
will be paid. These questions will be 
decided at Philadelphia. In order that 
we may be advised as to the desire of the 
women to become members, it would ex- 
pedite matters considerable if they would 
advise the writer of this article as to 
their intentions. 

The first step in aiding this movement 
would be by the enrollment of the 
women’s names at the Philadelphia con- 
vention. Let us all give this matter the 
earnest consideration it deserves, and 
come prepared to make this proposed or- 
ganization a reality. Without the co-op- 
eration of every woman this cannot be 
done. We hopefully look forward to the 
time when the women of our craft shall 
have taken their place among those who 
have, in the past, so ably contributed 
towards the success of their men, and 
then it may truthfully be said of our 
women, as Longfellow said of those of 
his day: 

As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman; 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 


Though she draws him, yet she follows; 
Useless each without the other! 


STUDY CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN 


The paint group of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce is planning a survey 
of the entire paint and allied trades of 
its territory to learn the actual as well 
as theoretical value of a “clean-up and 
paint-up” campaign. Tentative plans 
were discussed at a recent meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce. A. S. Goltz, 
chairman of the group presided. 


WATSON ISSUES MONTHLY 


George F. Watson, jobbers of paint- 
ers’ supplies, Chicago, has begun the is- 
sue of a monthly periodical of the house 
organ nature but with a distinctive style 
of its own. It is called ‘‘Hi-Lites” and 
contains information to dealers in and 
users of paints, varnishes and supplies 
generally. 
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“One of the best things that 
ever came the painter’s way” 


“We have used the Never Fail Plan for 
the past 7 or 8 years with good success. 
It is a business-getter for the painter.” 

— Liday Brothers, Thurmont, Md. 


IDAY BROTHERS have good reasons _ the aid of this Plan. The best part of the Never 


for being enthusiastic about the Never 
Fail Plan. They find it helps to swing big 
painting contracts and contracts that are 


Fail Plan is that it works with consistent success 
year after year. 
The Never Fail Plan is exceedingly simple to 


use. There is nothing to prevent its helping you 
as it has many other 
painters. You will find 
that it carries a story 
about paint that few 
property owners can 
ignore. 


especially hard to get. They use it to aid 
in keeping busy all through the 
year. 


These painters have learned 
that the Never Fail Plan can 
bring more than one job at a 
time. When they used it in 
November, last year, to get a 
contract for one house, they 
wrote, “instead of getting one 
house we landed fifteen and will 
get nine more if the weather 
proves fit.” 


The Liday Brothers on the 
job. These painters use 
Dutch Boy white-lead ex- 
tensively. This house is a 


Dutch Boy job. 


This is a splendid record, but 
is not unusual for Never Fail 
Plan users. If you could glance 
through our files, you would find 
scores of letters from master 
painters in all parts of the coun- 
try who have kept busy in so- 
called dull seasons and increased 
their business and profits with 


One of the Liday Brothers, \ 
paint contractors of Thur- 
mont, Md., in business for 
30 years. 


Find out about the Never Fail Plan today. ! 
Let it start working for you now. Simply 
fill out the attached coupon and mail it 
to our nearest branch office. This puts 
you under no obligation. 


National Lead Company, 


Gentlemen: Please send me detail of your Never Fail 
Plan. Tell me how it can help me in g:ttirg more 
painting jobs in my locality. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 

316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros Co., 437 Chestnut St. tas. 
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This is an enamel that you can count on to give the same good results 
every time you use it. 

Mooramel is a long oil product made of pure white zinc in combination _ 
with pure turpentine and specially treated oils of our own manufacture, 
which are properly aged to secure complete incorporation of vehicle and 
pigment. 

It brushes freely, sets slowly, flowing and levelling to a _porcelain-like 
finish, which may be rubbed if desired. 

Use it for interior and exterior and you'll always have an excelling and 
enduring job. 


——$——— 


EXCELLING ENDURING ENAMEL 
HIGH GLOSS WHITE 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Benjamin Moore & Co. 


Paints,Varnishes. and Muresco 


NEW YORK ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO CARTERET 
CLEVELAND TORONTO 


AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER DEALER 
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Master 


CDainler 


Paint Sales Contracts 


HE Alabama Supreme Court recently 
had occasion to consider the rights 
of the parties to a contract for a sale of 
. paint. (98 Southern Reporter, 24.) 
Plaintiff was the seller and sued to re- 
cover the contract price. A trial resulted 
in judgment in plaintiff’s favor, but this 
was set aside and a new trial awarded 
on defendant buyer’s appeal. 


The case was defended on the ground 
that defendant originally agreed to buy 
one-half barrel of paint; that plaintiff 
shipped two barrels; that defendant at 
first refused to accept the latter quantity, 
but did receive it afterwards under a 
guaranty that the paint would hold its 
color and withstand the weather for eight 
years, and that if the paint did not come 
.up to this warranty it would cost de- 
fendant nothing; and that the paint did 
not comply with the warranty. Disposing 
of the case, the Supreme Court said: 


“Among the special pleas interposed by 
the defendant was plea three, alleging 
an express warranty by the defendant 
that the paint would be good, hold its 
color, and stand the weather, and that 
if it was not as guaranteed that it should 
cost the defendant nothing. This plea 
further alleged a breach of this war- 
ranty in that the paint washed off and did 
not stand the weather. 

“Demurrer to this plea was sustained 
evidently upon the theory that it was in- 
terposed as a bar to the recovery of the 
entire purchase price, and contained no 
averment showing that the goods had 
been returned or tendered. The rule is 
recognized in this State that— 

“When a breach of warranty is relied 
upon, the plea must aver a return of the 
‘property or an offer to do so within a 
reasonable time after a discovery of the 
fraud, unless it was valueless. The mere 
breach of warranty would not prevent 
the title to the property from vesting in 
the purchaser by virtue of the contract 
of purchase. To entitle the pur- 
chaser to avoid the payment of the pur- 
chase money entirely upon the ground 
of fraud or breach of warranty, where he 
holds onto the property, it is not suffi- 
cient that it is valueless for the par- 
ticular purpose for which it was bought; 
it must be intrinsically of no value. 
’ Of course, the rule of restoration 
or offer to do so has no application 
where the use of the property in testing 
its qualities aestroys it or renders it im- 
possible to reurn it to the seller.’ 

“The plean fails to show that the paint 
had been so used that no offer to return 
could be made. It does allege, however, 
an express and special agreement as to 
the warranty of these particular goods, 
that if the paint was not as guaranteed 
it should cost the defendant nothing. 
Under such a special contract we are of 
the opinion any duty to return or offer 
to return was waived, and that the plea 


discloses a good defense. Illustrations 
of specific contract agreements concern- 
ing warranties bearing some analogy to 
that here in question may be found cited 
in the note to 35 Cyc. 437-440. Demurrer 
to plea 3 was improperly sustained. 

“Plea D set up a special warranty, and 
the breach thereof, averring the damage 
consequent upon such breach and offer 
to recoup or set off such amount against 
the plaintiff and judgment for the excess. 
This was a proper plea of recoupment, 
and no offer to return was. necessary. 
F We are of the opinion this plea 
was not subject to any ground of de- 
murrer interposed thereto. 

“Upon the question of evidence, we are 
of the opinion that the letter written by 
the defendant to the plaintiff some 
months afteh the purchase of this paint 
was admissible, and no error was com- 
mitted in this respect. One McFerrin, 
a witness for the defendant, qualified as 
an expert tinner and roof painter, and 
had used some of the particular paint 
involved in this controversy. The ques- 
tion propounded by the defendant to this 
witness clearly indicates the purpose to 
have him testify that the paint was in 
his opinion of no value. While it is true 
he had not qualified as an expert or 
shown a knowledge of the value of vari- 
ous paints, yet we think his experience 
as a roof painter sufficiently qualified 
him to testify that in his opinion this 
paint was of no value whatever, and the 
objection to the question should have been 
overruled. The evidence was pertinent to 
some of the special defenses interposed.” 


Signing Without Reading 
OR the copybook sentence of school 
days, “He who runs may read,” the 
business man should substitute the motto, 
he who runs a business must read his 
contracts before signing them, or take his 
medicine. 

One of the latest of the very numerous 
cases in which courts of last resort have 
been called upon to declare that one can- 
not escape the binding effect of a con- 
tract signed by him on the ground that 
he did not know what was in it, except- 
ing as he may be able to show that 
through mutual mistake or fraud of the 
other party the instrument fails to state 
the true agreement, is that of the J. B. 
Colt Co. vs. Kimball, 129 Southeastern 
Reporter, 406, decided by the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court. 

The contract before the court recited 
that it contained all of the agreement be- 
tween the parties, and it was, therefore, 
held by the court that defendant buyer 
could not rely upon a claimed verbal agree- 
ment made by the salesman, but not cov- 
ered by the written contract. The court 
said: 

“Defendant’s testimony shows that he 
is a man of education and prominence, 
accustomed to the transaction of business, 
and of much experience, with more than 


an average education. Geass 
his duty, unless fraudulently prevented 
therefrom, to read the contract, or, 
in case he was not able to read 
the fine print without stronger 
glasses, to have it read to him. This rule 
does not tend to impeach that valuable 
principle which commands us to treat 
each other as of good character, but 
rather enforces, along with it, the salu- 
tary principle that each one must ‘mind 
his own business,’ and cxercise due dili- 
gence to know what he is doing. 

“Having executed the contract, and no 
fraud appearing in the procurement of 
the execution, the court is without power 
to relieve the defendant on the ground 
that he thought it contained provisions 
which it does not. He is concluded 


’ thereby to the same extent as if he had 


known what due diligence would have in- 
formed him of, to wit, its plain provisions 
that the agent had no authority to make 
agreements other than those contained 
therein, and that such agreements, if 
made, were not a part of the contract.” 


Liabilities of Railways 

HE law makes an interesting and im- 
portant distinction between the re- 
sponsibility of a railway company for the 
safety of freight while it is in the course 
of transportation, and after the consignee 
has been notified of its arrival at desti- 
nation. The difference involves’ the 
question whether the railway company 
holds the shipment as carrier or aS ware- 
houseman. Public policy holds a carrier 
to a higher degree of care for the safety 
of goods than a warehouseman. The 
carrier must use the highest possible care 
to avoid injury to freight, while a ware- 
houseman need use only that degree of 
care which an ordinarily prudent person 
would use under the same circumstances. 
If goods are accidentally destroyed by 
fire while being carried or before the con- 
signee has been notified of their arrival 
and has had reasonable time in which to 
remove them, the railway company must 
stand the loss, although it was not negli- 
gent in any way. The only things which 
excuse the company from responsibility 
for any loss are storms, floods or other 
calamities which the company could not 
have guarded against. On the other hand, 
if the company holds a shipment merely 
as warehouseman it is liable for loss only 
in case the loss can be traced to some 
neglect on its part to use ordinary care 
for the safety of the goods. Thus will 
be recognized the risk involved in per- 
mitting freight to remain in a freight 
depot after being advised of its arrival. 


Conflicting Contract Clauses 


eee Arizona Supreme Court lately rec- 
ognized a rule of law that has been 
applied by courts in other States, in hold- 
ing that “if in a contract there appear a 
printed and a typewritten clause which 
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are irreconcilable the one with the other, 
the typewritten clause will prevail.” 
(Babbitt Brothers Trading Company vs. 
Marley, 228 Pacific Reporter, 392.) 


Important Aspects of Sales 
ROM a decision of the New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Term, in the 
case of Hichler vs. Kahnweiler, 178 New 
York Supplement, 257, we make the fol- 
lowing abstract of legal principles laid 
down by the court as applying to sales 
of goods: 

A salesman has no authority to warrant 
the quality of goods for which he takes 
orders, excepting as he may have been 
expressly authorized by his employer to 
make such warranty or as such authority 
can be implied from the fact that it is 
customary for agents to give a warranty 
on sales of merchandise of that kind. 

When a buyer of goods makes a claim 
against the seller on the ground that the 
latter’s salesman made a warranty as 
to the quality of the goods, and that there 
has been a breach of the warranty, the 
burden is on the buyer to prove that the 
warranty was made pursuant to express 
authority from the seller, or pursuant to 
custom, as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

But, even though a salesman may have 
unauthorizedly made a warranty of goods 
to induce their purchase, the transaction 
may become binding upon the seller 
through failure to repudiate the warranty 
on learning of it before delivering the 
goods. But where no actual knowledge 
of the making of the warranty is brought 
home to the seller, the mere delivery of 
the goods and acceptance of part of the 
purchase price are not sufficient to render 
him liable for the representations of the 
salesman. 

The mere fact that a buyer may dis- 
close to the salesman the purpose for 
which goods are being bought does not 
create an implied warranty of fitness for 
that purpose. Where, so far as skill and 
knowledge of the goods are concerned, 
both buyer and seller are on an equal 
footing as to ability to judge of the fit- 
ness of the merchandise for the purpose 
for which it is intended, and where there 
is nothing to show that the buyer has 
relied upon the seller’s’ superior skill 
and judgment, the courts will imply no 
warranty. 


Place for Delivery 


DECISION of the Vermont Supreme 

Court, handed down in the case of 
David W. Biow Co. vs. Cohen, 130 Atlan- 
tic Reporter, 589, draws attention to the 
well-established rule of law that goods 
are deliverable at a seller’s place of 
business unless there is an express agree- 
ment to the contrary, or unless, in the 
absence of any specific understanding on 
the point, there is a trade usage under 
which the buyer is entitled to delivery 
at his place of business. 

So, it was held that where a buyer has 
an option of returning goods, he must re- 
turn them at his own expense, in the ab- 
scence of agreement or custom to the con- 
trary. 


A Bank’s Liability as to Forged 
Checks 


HE master painter’s bank account is 
affected by the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, in the case of Hammer- 
schlag Manufacturing Company vs. Im- 
porters’ and Traders’ National Bank (262 
Federal Reporter, 266). The court holds 
that “a depositor who sends his passbook 
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to be written up, and receives it back 
with his paid checks as vouchers, is under 
an obligation to the bank to examine and 
verify his passbook and vouchers, and 
report to the bank the errors disclosed.” 

Applying this rule, the court holds that 
the plaintiff is not entitled to recover 
from the defendant bank excess payments 
made on checks raised by the plaintifi’s 
bookkeeper, where the bank had been 
authorized by the plaintiff to pay checks 
to the bookkeeper, and where the checks 
were entirely written by him, and the 
alterations made by him were not dis- 
coverable by the bank by the use of 
reasonable care, and where, although the 
plaintiff’s passbook was written up and 
returned with cancelled checks each 
month, no claim was made by the plain- 


tiff until more than a year after the 


raising of the checks commenced. 


Master Painter As a Partner 


S noted in a decision by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, a managing partner 
is not entitled to a salary for his in- 
dividual services, or to an increase of 
authorized compensation, unless it is al- 
lowed by contract. The rule that a part- 
ner is only entitled to such compensation 
for individual services as is authorized 
by contract applies to the services of a 
managing partner while he is engaged in 
winding up partnership affairs. 


Bulk Sales Law 

HAT the Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court decided in the late case of 
Conquest vs. Atkins, 122 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 858, is in line with what would 
probably be decided by the courts of al- 
most any other State having a Bulk 
Sales Law in force. It was decided where 
an owner of a paint and wall paper busi- 
ness operated a grocery store in an ad- 
joining building and sold both businesses 
in the course of three wholesale deals, 
without complying with requirements of 
the local Bulk Sales Law, the sale was 

void as to his creditors. 

The action was brought by plaintiff, as 
trustee in bankruptcy for the estate of one 
Applebaum to recover from defendants 
possession of paint and wall paper 
bought by them from Applebaum, on the 
theory that the purchases were voidable 
under the Bulk Sales Law, because the 
seller’s creditors had not been given no- 
tice of the intended transfers, as required 
by that law. Defendants had previously 
been engaged in conducting another paint 
and wall:paper store. They bought Ap- 
plebaum’s stock of paints for a lump sum 
and shortly afterwards bought the wall 
paper for another lump sum. The trial 
judge ruled that there was no violation 
of the statute, but this decision was re- 
versed by the Supreme Judicial Court on 
review of the proceedings. The higher 
court said: 

“No better illustration of a violation 
of the Bulk Sales Statues than this could 
be well conceived. Applebaum, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, closed out his 
entire grocery and paint and paper busi- 
ness in three wholesale deals, and all be- 
tween December 16, 1919, and Janary 12, 
1920; first, the wall paper, then the 
groceries, and then the paints. He fur- 
ther states that after this last sale he 


‘discontinued business’ as necessity might 


seem to require, because he had nothing 
left to sell. 

“And yet, nothwithstanding the statute 
which declares that ‘the sale in bulk of 
any part or the whole of a stock of mer- 
chandise, otherwise than in the ordinary 
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course of trade and in the regular and 
usual prosecution of the seller’s business, 
shall be void as against the creditors of 
the seller’ (R. S. C, 114, sec. 6), unless 
certain conditions are complied with, 
none of which was complied with here, 
the jury brought in a verdict for the 
defendants. They must either have failed 
to comprehend the significance of the 
testimony or else were swayed by sym- 
pathy for the defendants, who by an 
adverse verdict would lose what they had 
originally paid. Very likely the latter; 
but that furnishes neither reason nor ex- 
cuse for the verdict, which is glaringly 
wrong. The sale of the paper was a sale 
in bulk of a part of Applebaum’s stock 
of merchandise, and, after the sale of 
groceries to another party, the sale of 
paints was the sale in bulk of the then 
whole of his remaining stock, and both 
sales were neither in the ordinary course 
of trade nor the regular and usual 
prosecution of the seller’s business. In 


fact, they constituted the closing out of | 


his business. 

“The defendant, Atkins, tried to justify 
the sale as to wall paper because it was 
what he termed the end of the season, and 
it was customary for retail dealers to 
sell broken lots at that time. Such a 
custom was not proven, and, if proven, 
could not affect the force of the statute. 
Moreover, the transaction in this case was 
as consistent with a custom to buy as 
with one to sell, because the buyers were 
retail dealers as well as the seller. This 
contention was without merit. 


“The violation of the statute, which of 
itself constitutes constructive fraud, and 
renders the sale void, is apparent, and 
the verdict manifestly wrong.” 


Damaging Another’s Business 


¥N the case of Adams vs. Anchor Co., 

Inc., 124 Southeastern Reporter, 438, 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
upheld an award of actual and punitive 
damages against defendant landlord for 
virtual destruction of tenants’ business, 


through making alterations of the build- 


ing in such way that customers found it 
unpleasant and unsafe to enter the place. 
The court said: 


“That the willful and unauthorized de- 
struction of one’s business is ground for 
the imposition of punitive damages on the 
wrongdoer has been settled in this State 
ever since the decision of Peshine Vs. 
Shepperson, supra. The undisputed facts 
in this case justify the imposition of 
such damages. The defendant, in disre- 
gard of its contract, made it impossible 
for its tenants to continue their business. 
So far as this record discloses, its action 
was without justification or excuse. No 
palliation of its conduct is suggested. 
Those responsible therefor were ap- 
parently either ignorant of the plain- 
tiffs’ rights or else contemptuous of them. 
If contemptuous, they apparently took 
a chance, relying upon their ability to 
convince a jury that the business was of 
small value. 

“The verdict was for $2,500 damages, 
and there is nothing in the amount of 
the recovery to suggest that the jury 
were influenced by any passion or preju- 
dice. The plaintiffs had paid $1,000 in 
cash, and had bought additional equip- 
ment suitable for their business, the value 
of which business, by the conduct of the 
defendant, has been destroyed, and the 
excess over the amount of the actual 
monetary loss sustained cannot be fairly 
criticized.” 
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AND PAINT AND WALL PAPER 


They all 


use it! 


Here are just a few of the 
well-known hotels, schools, 
hospitals, office buildings, 
etc., that use Barreled Sun- 
light for interior painting: 


Hotels Statler 
Buffalo and St. Louis 


Dartmouth College 


Norwich State Hospital 
Norwich, Conn. 


Peoples’ Gas Building 
Chicago 

Gladstone Hotel 
Chicago 


Federal Reserve Life Insurance 
Building 
Kansas City and Wichita, Kan. 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


Yale University 
Toledo Public Schools 


Glendale Sanitarium 
Glendale, Cal. 


St. John’s Hospital 
St. Louis 


Grove Park Inn 

Asheville, N. C. 
Philadelphia National Bank 
Building 


Providence-Biltmore Hotel 


THE BARRELED SUNLIGHT GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Barreled Sunlight, the Rice 
Process White, to remain white longer than 
any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions. We also 
guarantee Barreled Sunlight not to flake or 
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UNDREDS of leading hotels, schools, hospitals, 

apartment houses, clubs, etc., and thousands 

of homes now use Barreled Sunlight exclusively for 
their white and light-tinted interiors. 


Ground to the finest degree, Barreled Sunlight 
gives a satin-smooth, lustrous finish that can only be 
compared to the finest enamel. Yet it costs less than 
enamel, is easy to apply, and requires fewer coats. 


Barreled Sunlight may be applied with brush or spray. It 
flows smoothly and will not sag, lap or show brush-marks. 
Sold in 55- and 30-gallon steel drums with agitators, and in 
¥% pint to 5-gallon cans. Easily tinted. Where a primer is 
required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


Send the coupon for free sample cans of Barreled Sunlight 
and Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
21 DUDLEY STREET—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 


San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 5,000 dealers 


Barreled Sunlight 


2 U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
i are hc 21 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ey BINS Please send us free sample cans of Barreled Sunlight and Barreled Sun- 
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Save the surface and 


you save al * Ane ¥ Neng 
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MAPAZ 


The results you get from putting 


zinc in paint depend largely on the 
grade of zinc used. 

You can depend on Mapaz to 
give you pure tints, and white paint 
that stays white, because Mapaz is 
made from pure, high eradel uni- 
form Zinc Oxide. 

Mapaz No. 1 is The New Jersey 
Zinc Company’s Green Seal 
French Process Zinc Oxide 


ground in refined linseed oil 


é and nothing else. 


wt 


“See that 
‘and nothing else’” 
f 
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Master Painters Supply Co., Inc., 160 Front St., New York City 
Mapaz is also manufactured by: INTEGRITY PAINT CO., NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COQO., PROVIDENCE;R.1 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., INC., LoulsviILL—E,KY. ATLANTA,GA. DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Secretary Dabelstein’s Page 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 


the program of the International 
convention was featured, also the 
many interesting and new topics that 


will be offered to those who attend the 
convention. It is 
my purpose in 
this article to ad- 
vise you how to 
go and whom to 
see in your lo- 
cality to arrange 
for your trip to 
Philadelphia. 
Our president, 
Mr. F. M. Mi- 
chael, in order to 
facilitate travel- 
ing and make it 
as easy and 
agreeable to all 
as possible, has 
appointeda 
Transportation 
Committee in the 
‘yarious localities 
to care for your 
traveling ar- 


I N my last notice to the association 


Carl Dabelstein 


rangements : 


Canada—Mr. William Paris, 11 Nelson 
St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

California and the West—Mr. Wm. 
Woolley, 241 Highland Ave., Burlingame, 
Calif. 

North and South Dakota, Nebraska— 
Mr. J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio—Mr. Geo. E. 
Hart, 515 S. Crawford St., Chicago, Ill. 

Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Utah—Mr. F. N. Heidrak, 74 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 

New England—Mr. O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford 
Place, Hartford, Conn. 

Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri. 
Kansas, Mississippi—Mr. J. L. Lay, 4024 
W. Eighth St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Tennessee, North and South Carolina, | 


Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama and Florida 
—Mr. M. J. Walsh, 519 Oak St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Virginia, West Virginia, Washington, 
D. C., and Maryland—Mr. Chas. Macni- 
chol, 406 13th St., N. W., Washington, 
D C. 

New York—Mr. Alfred E. Joy, 507 5th 
Ave., New York City. 


These gentlemen have been selected 
by our president for their experience, 
and can do much to make your trip 
agreeable; traveling by private car 


costs no more, but it is very enjoyable. 

The usual fare and one-half will be 
honored by the railroad company for 
the convention, and in accordance 
with their instructions to obtain the 


sane, it will be well to follow their 
printed notice: 


reduction of one and one- 
half fare on the Certificate 


Plan will apply for members at- 
tending the meeting of the IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASS OCIA- 
TION of Master House Painters 
and Decorators of United States 
and Canada to be held at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., February 1-5, 1926, 
also for dependent members of 
their families. 

Children of five and under 
twelve years of age when accom- 
panied by parent or guardian 
will, under like conditions, be 
charged one-half of the fares for 
adults. 

The following directions are 
submitted for your guidance: 


1. Tickets at the regular one- 
way tariff rates for the going 
journey may be obtained on any 
of the following dates (but not on 
any other dates), January 28th to 
February 3rd. Be sure that when 
purchasing going ticket you re- 
quest a CERTIFICATE.) Do not 
make the mistake of asking for a 
Secerpt.7, 

2, Present. yourself, at the 
railroad station for tickets and 
Certificates at least thirty minutes 
before departure of train on which 
you will begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at 
all stations. If you inquire at 
your home station, you can ascer- 
tain whether certificates and 
through tickets can be obtained to 
place of meeting. If not obtain- 
able at your home station, the 
agent will inform you at what sta- 
tion they can be obtained. You 
can in such case purchase a local 
ticket to the station which has 
certificate in stock, where you can 
purchase a through ticket and at 
the same time ask for and obtain 
a certificate to place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your ar- 
rival at the meeting present your 
Certificate to the endorsing officer, 
tary, as the reduced fares for the 
Mr. Carl H. Dabelstein, Secre- 
return journey will not apply un- 
less you are properly identified as 
provided for by the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that 
the special agent of the carriers 


will be in attendance on February 
4th, from 8.30 to 5.30 P. M., to 
validate Certificates. If you ar- 
rive at the meeting and leave for 
home again prior to the special 
agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
at the meeting later than February 
4th, after the special agent has 
left, you cannot have your cer- 
tificate validated and consequently 
you will not obtain the benefit of 
the reduction on the home jour- 
ney. 

6. Soas to prevent disappoint- 
ment, it must be understood that 
the reduction on the return jour- 
ney is not guaranteed, but is con- 
tingent on an attendance of not 
less than 250 members of the or- 
ganization at the meeting and de- 
pendent members of their fami- 
lies, holding regularly issued cer- 
tificates obtained from __ ticket 
agents at starting points, from 
where the one-way adult tariff 
fares to place of meeting are not 
less than sixty-seven cents on go- 
ing journey. 

Certificates issued to children 
at half fares will be counted the 
same as Certificates held by 
adults. 

7. If the necessary minimum 
of 250 Certificates are presented 
to the special agent, and your 
certificate is duly validated, you 
will be entitled up to and including 
February 9th to a return ticket 
via the same route over which you 
made the going journey at one- 
half of the regular one-way tariff 
fare from the place of meeting 
to the point at which your Cer- 
tificate was issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the 
reduced fares will not be good on 
any limited trains on which such 
reduced fare transportation is 
not honored. 

9. No refund of fare will be 
made on account of failure to ob- 
tain proper Certificate when pur- 
chasing tickets, nor on account of 
failure to present validated Certi- 
ficate when purchasing return 
tickets. 


HE detailed explanation of the 
railroad requires no further com- 


ment except to impress on you to ask 
for a Certificate. When you purchase 
Continued on page 67 
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Directory of National Associations, Master 
Painters’ and Salesmen’s Organizations 


International Association Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada.—President, F. M. Michael, Waterloo, 
Towa; vice-president, J. P. Rising, 627 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Carl H. 
Dabelstein, 156 West 99th street, New York, 
WN. Y. 1926 convention in Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio:—F. M. MICHABL, President. 

J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 

C. H. DABELSTEIN, General Secretary. 

CHARLES GREENHALGH, 9 Park Avenue, 

Paterson, N. J. 
JAMES PHINNEMORE, 365 Dupont Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

H. W. RUBINS, 1200 2nd Ave. South, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., N-~- 


ark, N. J. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Bx-Officio:—F. M. MICHAEL, President. 
J. P. RISING, Vice-President. 
Cc. H. DABELSTEHIN, General Secretary. 
WILLIAM WOOLLEY, 241 Highland Ave., 
Burlingame, Calif. 
WILLIAM PARIS, 11 Nelson St., Toronto, 
Canada. 
J. W. MORLEY, 624 Sherbrooke St., Winni- 
, Canada. 
EDWARD M. WALSH, 675 Grand Ave., New 
n, Conn. 
pS BUSH, 127 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Til. 
O. S. JONES, 120 East Leith St., Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 

D. J. LINNANE, 728 Eighth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

EDWARD C. BECK, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

LEO H. ROWLEY, 2631 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

L. TURNER, 301 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

ANDREW BJORN, 29 Currier St., Barre, Vt. 

FRED PARKS, 4708 S. 24th St., Omaha, Ne- 


braska. 

FRANK M. SCHULZ, 38 Franklin St., New- 
ark, N. J. 

ALFRED E. JOY, 505 Fifth avenue, New 
Vork, oN: Y. 

WILLIAM S. GOLDSHODT, 420 Sherman St., 
Dayton, O. 

CHAS. H. FOWLER, 605 North 8th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

L. D. MYERS, 2712 Humboldt St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


JOHN C. YONK, 8v0 Storle St., Burlington, 


Wis. 

A. H. ROGDPRS, 104 N. 22nd St., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

CHARLES MACNICHOL, 406 13th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ss. I. FRIDDELL, 246 Peachtree St., Atlanta, 


Ga. 

B. F. AKINS, 1442 Beech St., Louisville, Ky. 

Cc. P. EILERSON, 1753 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 

WM. A. GETTERMAN, 1318 N. Chester St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

T. A. HOLDEN, Memphis, Tenn. 

PHILIP DERN, 113 Regent St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. BOERTH, Fargo, N. Dak. 

4. D. WHARTON, 312 EH. Main St., Richmond, 


Va. 
STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
CALIFORNIA 


President, George Bowen, San Francisco; secre- 
tary, William Woolley, 241 Highland avenue, 
Burlingame. 1926 convention, San Diego, Jan- 


uary. 
CANADA 

President, V. E. Pritchard, Chatham, Ontario; 
secretary, J. Davis, Room 107, 57 Queen 
street, West, Toronto. 

CONNECTICUT 

President, Ernest W. Nelson, Hartford; secretary, 
O. V. Marsh, 7 Ford place, Hartford. The 1926 
convention will be held in Waterbury January 


13 and 14. 
ILLINOIS 
President, C. H. Crapo, Waukegan; secretary, 
E. J. Bush, 127 North Jefferson avenue, Peoria. 
1926 convention in Peoria, August 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
INDIANA 
President, Charles H. Sedan, Indianapolis; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. H. Norman, 623 North Noble 
street, Indianapolis. 1925 convention, Fort Wayne, 
December 8, 9 ad 10. ' 
IOWA 


President, D. J. Linnane, Des Moines; secretary, 
F. M. Michael, Waterloo. 1926 convention, Feb- 
ruray, Davenport, January 27, 28 and 29. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

President, John Lingard, Somerville; secretary, 
R. M. Nothelfer, 509 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
2926 convention, Boston, January 5, 6 and 7. 

MICHIGAN 

President Gerrit Vonk, Grand Rapids; secretary- 
treasurer, Fred T. Gunneman, 531 Eastern avenue, 
S. EB., Grand Rapids. 1926 convention, Mus- 


Kegon. 
MINNESOTA 
President, L. Turner, St. Paul; secretary, D. B. 
Green, 2936 Fremont street, Minneapolis. 1926 
eonvention. St. Paul. January 19, 20 2nd 21. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS 
President, Edward Spangenberger, Wichita, 
Kan.; secretary-treasurer, Dan W. Brown, P. O. 
Box 221, Nickerson, Kan. 1926 convention, St. 


Louis. 
NEBRASKA 
President, C. lL. Elwick, ‘Lincoln: secretary- 
treasurer, L. BH. Norfleet, 1007 Jones St., Omaha. 
1925 convention, Grand Island, Neb., December 


8, 9 and 10. 
NEW JERSEY 
President, Albert Kirkham, Paterson; William 
F. Christiansen, 2 North Park St., East Orange. 


NEW YORK 


President, T. Jesse Dudley, Syracuse; secre- 
tary, William O. Bachman, 1407 State St., 
Watertown. 


‘NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
President, M. N. Christensen, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
secretary, J. A. Caniff, Fargo, N. Dak. 1926 con- 
Me Fargo, North Dakota, January 25, 26 


and 
OHIO 
President, William S. Goldshodt, Dayton; 
secretary-treasurer, Conrad Krause, 1378 East 
Highty-eighth street, Cleveland. 1926 conven- 
tion, Cedar Point. 


OREGON 
President, E. T. Crane, Portland; secretary, 
Frank Demme, 265 Russell street, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
President, Louis T. Titzel, Pittsburgh; secretary, 
G. S. Stuart, 1716 Arch street, Philadelphia. 1926 
convention in Harrisburg, January 19, 20, 21. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
President, R. C. Bonteith, Tacoma; secretary, 
F. E. Smith, 4168 Arcade Building, Seattle. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Secretary, William C. Clark, 561 Maryland street, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


WESTERN TRI-STATE 
President, L. D. Henderson, Denver, Colo.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, F. D. Heidbrak, 74 Broadway, 


Denver, Colw. 
WISCONSIN 
President, John C. Yonk, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry F. Moers, 733 College avenue, 
Racine. 192 convention, Racine. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


COLORADO 
President, Mrs. Thomas H. Miller, Denver, Colo. ; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Fred. W. Heldbrak, 272 
South Ogden street, Denver. 


ILLINOIS 
President, Mrs. L. A. Larsen, 613 Chestnut 
street, Waukegan; secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily 
Tonigan, 110 Park avenue, Waukegan. 


OHIO 
President, Mrs. J. E. Aylard, Cleveland; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Marie Hippel, Toledo. 


IOWA 
President, Mrs. William Trapp, 1922 Jefferson 
avenue, Des Moines; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Mabel Henderson, 1218 Grand avenue, Des 


Moines, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
President, Mrs. Ivory H. Morse, Hyde Park; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ida Kelley, 17 Hartland street, Dor- 


chester. 
MISSOURI—KANSAS 
President, Mrs. W. C. Loomis, 4034 Washing- 
ton avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Miss Mae 
Loomis, 4034 Washington avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 

President, Mrs. J. C. Hendershoit, 84 Grand ave- 
nue; secretary, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, 93 Adelaide 
street. 


PAINT SALESMEN’S CLUBS 
ALABAMA—BIRMINGHAM 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc. B, Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; secretary, E. M. 
Lathem, Birmingham, Ala. 


ALABAMA—MOBILE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
M. A. Creagh, 108 Dauphin street, Mobile, Ala.; 
secretary, G. T. Hamilton, Mobile, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA 
East Bay Paint & Wallpaper Salesmen’s 
Club—President, D. M. Schindler, 485 California 
street, San Francisco, Calif.; secretary, Robert 
Roe, 1810 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc. F. Winslow, 14 Bay Shore Ave., Bay Shore, 
L. I., N. Y¥.; secretary, C. E. Hammond, 116 
Lancaster Road, W. Hartford, Conn. 

FLORIDA—JACKSONVILLE 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. V. Cummins, 46 W. Bay street, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; secretary, lL. G. Lewis, Jacksonville, Fla. 

FLORIDA—MIAMI 

Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Cc. P. Cassady, 27 W. Flagler street, Miami, Fla.; 
secretary, Earle S. Roberts, 5 EH, Flagler street. 


FLORIDA—TAMPA ( 

Save the Surface Club—President, M. J. 
Myers, 507 Tampa street, Tampa, Fla.; secre- 
tary, M. F. Swint, 1006 Ashley street, Tampa, 


Fla. 
ILLINOIS—CHICAGO 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. B. Morrison, 1862 W. 387th street, Chicago, 
Ill.; secretary, Arthur W. Monroe, 6517 S. Green 
street, Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA—INDIANAPOLIS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
R. R. Roller, 104 S. Meridian street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; secretary, R. P. Giddens, 1210 HE. Ohio 
street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


KENTUCKY—LOUISVILLE 


Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—Chairman, 
John Davis, 411 W. Main street, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISIANA—NEW ORLEANS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
F. Perrine, 424 Josephine street, New Or- 
leans, “La.3. secretary, Ra? J.) Rlotue nee. 
Tchoupitoulas street, New Orleans, La. 
MASSACHUSETTS—NEW ENGLAND 
Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club of New Eng- 
land—President, Henry L. Barnay, Room 409, 
170 Summer street, oston, Mass.; secretary, 
Chas. H. Rockwood, 101 Broad street, Boston, 


Mass. 
MICHIGAN—DETROIT 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
A. H. Townsend, 211 Lieb street, Detroit, Mich.; 
secretary, Geo. E. Moser, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN—GRAND RAPIDS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President. 
R..I, Webber, 351 Jefferson street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; secretary, C. Bottje, 61 Commerce street, 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
Twin Cities Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club 
—President, E. T. Jones, 1101 S. 3d street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, O. J. Friend, 304 
Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSOURI—KANSAS CITY 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
W. A. Patton, 18th and Garfield streets, Kansas 
City, Mo.; secretary, W. H. Montgomery, 1321 
Main street. Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSOURI—ST. LOUIS 
Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, B. P. Tem- 
meyer, 2119 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo.; secretary, W. E. Thein, 2500 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY 
Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 
of New Jersey—President, Otto Schaefer, P. O. 
Box 353, Montclair, N. J.; secretary, E. J. Fel- 
lows, 192 Market street, Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
Travelers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 
of New York—President, John C. Ball, 39 Elm- 
hurst Ave., Elmhurst, L. I, N. Y.; secretary, 
O. B. Strong, 263 6th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, A. S. 
Thompson, 4381 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
secretary, H. C. Brant, 30 W. Girard Blvd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
NEW YORK—ROCHESTER 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
D. J. McMillan, St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y. 
OHIO—CLEVELAND 
Cleveland Paint Salesmen’s Club—President, 
E. H. Kluth, 4801 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, W. W. Snyder, 9819 Leo Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
OHIO—DAYTON : 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. A. Horn, 188 N. Main street, Dayton, Ohio; 
secretary, D. J. Kern, 110 E. Third street, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Alex. D., Graf, 136 N. Fourth St., Phila., Pa.; 
secretary, Arthur W. Weisbrod, 4th & Callow- 
hill streets, Phila., Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA—PITTSBURGH 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
J. C. Kepler, 120 N. Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; secretary, Walter Kirsch, 632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TENNESSEE—MEMPHIS 
Save the- Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Harry C. Smith, P. O. Box 15, Memphis, Tenn.; 
secretary, Wm. H. Barr, S. Somerville street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
TEXAS—DALLAS 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Chas. P. Jarrett, Earl & Logan streets, Dallas, 
Texas; secretary, R. A. Higgins, 1709 Market 
street, Dallas, Texas. 
VIRGINIA—RICHMOND 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Ramon E. Warren, 709 W. Broad street, Rich- 
mond, Va.; secretary, W. B. Elwang, 1319 W. 
Broad street, Richmond, Va. 
WISCONSIN—MILWAUKEE 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club—President, 
Edwin A. Clauder, 262 5th street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; secretary, A. F. Mack, Jr., 370 E. Water 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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afeHeat » ELEPHANT 
Tecate 


You can see the difference in ELEPHANT Brand 
“Heat Treated” Steel Wool the instant you look at 
it and take it in your hand. 


When you see it — it looks soft 
When you feel it — it’s ALIVE and FLEXIBLE 
WV neneyvou use it its LOWGH and SHARP 


It performs with every steel hair cutting— 
does not get into the fingers or crumble in use 


Its Got the Bite 


and feels like pushing 

cloth over sandpaper. ce Cid 
“Jn >— 

Send trial order to your dealer. 

Let us send you sample §gratis. STEEL WOOL PADS 


The Modern Cleanser 
The Secret of Easy 
House Cleaning 


Cleans and Polishes 
in One Operation 


The International Steel Wool Corp. 
Springfield, Oho. U. SA 


STEEL WOOL 
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Architects, Graham, Anderson, Probst and White + bui.ders, Thompson-Starrett Company 


Painting the Straus Building with EAGLE 


HE Straus Building, at Michigan Avenue ing, because Eagle is known to combine the 
and Jackson Boulevard, is one of Chicago’s qualities of maximum protection and great 
latest contributions to the architec- beauty. Since 1843 Eagle White Lead, 
tural beauty of America. It marks an Pure Old Dutch Process, has been the 
interesting adaptation of Florentine choice of good painters everywhere. 


design to the needs of modern business. Eagle White Lead is one of many 

Eagle White Lead in Oil was used lead and allied products made by 
by the National Decorating Service The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
for the painting of the Straus Build- 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE ‘White LEAD 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


b 


j 


a 
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Sales Offices: CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON, BUFFALO, DETROIT, BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, JOPLIN 
Manufacturing Plants: CINCINNATI, NEWARK, GALENA, KAS., HENRYETTA, OKLA., PICHER, OKLA, 
CHICAGO, EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL., ARGO, ILL., JOPLIN, MO., HILLSBORO, ILL., ONTARIO, OKL* 
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OHIO TRUSTEES TO MEET 
IN ALLIANCE, DECEMBER 15 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Ohio Association of Mas- 
ter Painters and Decorators will be held 
in Alliance, Tuesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 15. At that time the progrom far 
the summer convention of the associa- 
tion to be held in Cedar Point, will be 
drafted. State Secretary Conrad Krause, 
of Cleveland, has sent out the following 
announcement of this meeting: 


The annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Ohio associa- 
tion will be held at the Lexington 
Hotel, Alliance, Ohio, Tuesday, De- 
cember 15, and will be called to order 
promptly at 1 P. M. 

Following our usual custom, the 
program for our next summer’s con- 
vention will be arranged and other 
matters of importance pertaining to 
the welfare of the organization and to 
the craft will also be considered. 

Members of the board and others, 
are earnestly requested to come 
prepared with suitable suggestions 
which will be considered for adop- 
tion on the program. 

Along this line, your’ secretary 
will be glad to receive communica- 
tions from all members who are un- 
able to attend. If you have any 
suggestions in mind, be sure and 
send them in. 

Help us to select a good program. 
We generally do this anyway, but 
this year we want to do still better. 
Let us stick to the old slogan, 
“Ever Onward.” Remember the date, 
Tuesday, December 15, 1925. Hotel 
Lexington, Alliance, Ohio. 


URGES LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AT IOWA CONVENTION 


F. M. Michael, president of the Inter- 
national Association and secretary of the 
Iowa State organization, issues the fol- 
lowing appeal to the members of that 
Iowa Association, urging their attendance 
at the convention to be held in Daven- 
port, January 27, 28 and 29: 


Time is drawing near for our 1926 
convention, which will be held Janu- 
uary 27, 28 and 29, at the Black Hawk 
Hotel, Davenport, Iowa. With the 
conditions that have prevailed in 
Iowa for the last few years offers 
all the more reason and necessity 
that we have a larger and better 
State organization than we have ever 
had before. And I-ask you all as a 
favor that you not only send in your 
dues promptly, but that you go out 
and get new members of all that are 
worthy to belong, and see if we can 
not work out something for the 
benefit of our craft. Then bring the 
good wife and come to the conven- 
tion, where many a valuable paper 


LOUIS B. TITZEL 


President, Pennsylvania Association Mas- 
ter Painters’ and Decorators. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 
PLANS FOR CONVENTION 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Society of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of Mas- 
sachusetts took place on the evening of 
November 30. All of the various conven- 
tion committees have been appointed by 
President John Lingard and are now 
working harmoniously together for the 
success of the 1926 convention, January 
5, 6 and 7 in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton. 

A large list of representative concerns 
of the paint and varnish industry have 
taken space for exhibits. A notable and 
perhaps one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the convention will be the prac- 
tical work exhibit, in which many of 
the members have signified their inten- 
tion of participating. 

The membership committee reported 
favorably on the application of one new 
member, who was on vote regularly de- 
clared a member of this association. 

The most important and interesting re- 
port of the evening was that of the con- 
vention committee presented by Ed- 
ward C. Beck, who reported that all mat- 
ters pertaining to the convention 
had been attended to and asked for the 
full co-operation of every member of the 
association. 


will be read and practical 
strations made of many 
work. 


demon- 
lines of 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 
PLANS ARE COMPLETED 


Final plans for the convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, to be held in 
Harrisburg, January 19, 20 and 21, are 
complete and the largest attendance in 
the history of the organization is pre- 
dicted. State Secretary George S. Stuart 
has broadcast the following appeal to 
the craft of the State: 


Complete arrangements have been 
made for the Pennsylvania State 
convention which will convene at 
Harrisburg, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, January 19, 20, and 
21, 1926, with headquarters at the 
new Penn-Harris Hotel. Members who 
have not already done so should 
make their reservations at the hotel 
now. The rates are reasonable and 
the service is the best in Harris- 
burg. ; 

The committee on arrangements 
from the live Harrisburg local has 
arranged in detail everything nec- 
essary for the pleasure and comfort 
of members attending the convention. 
The officers of the association have 
made every effort to broadcast the 
announcement of the program and of 
the convention itself. 

The program prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive board is believed to be the 
best array of discussions ever pre- 
sented to our membership. The lead- 
ers of the paint and varnish indus- 
try having specialties that they have 
pursued will be found listed for dis- 
cussion on subjects that cannot help 
but be of vital interest and concern 
not only to every master painter, 
but to the manufacturer and dealer 
as well. Scarcely a phase of the 
painting industry has been omitted 
from the program. 

One new feature of this year’s pro- 
gram is a discussion by an architect 
on “The Architect’s Experience With 
the Master Painter.’ This paper 
will be presented by Ralph B.. 
Bencker, consulting architect, Phila- 
delphia. This particular assign- 
ment should be most interesting to 
all master painters. 

As in every convention the social 
features are very important. The 
general exchange of ideas as between 
master painters and as between mas- 
ter painter and manufacturer is most 
valuable. There will be wonderful 
opportunity for this mingling of 
minds and exchange of thought. 

The entertainment Tuesday eve- 
ning, by the “Save the Surface” 
Salesmen’s Club of Philadelphia will 
be a delightful feature of the conven- 
tion. Members who know of the 
ability of the Philadelphia sealesmen 
“to deliver the goods” will learn that 
the Philadelphia boys can deliver 
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snappy entertainment as well as 
paints. They have not yet failed in 
their effort to please the members at- 
tending our conventions. 

The subscription banquet on Wed- 
nesday evening will be more than 
a square meal. It will be an oppor- 
tunity for a social mingling with 
others in your trade. It will be a 
chance to learn of some new things 
recently produced by the manufac- 
turers for use in the painting trade. 
It will be a golden opportunity to 
hear the orators for which the capital 
city is so famous. 

The Pennsylvania Association 
never loses sight of its associate 
members. We have asked them to 
spread the announcement of our con- 
vention and they have gladly com- 
plied with our request. We have cir- 
culated their names and addresses to 
every corner of the country and we 
will have every member attending 
the convention. See and know each 
associate member who is support- 
ing, by membership, the Pennsyl- 
vania Association. We will ask, too, 
that our members patronize manufac- 
turers who, by affiliation through as- 
sociate membership, have proven 
their interest in our trade and indus- 
try. . 

The best evidence of the prevail- 
ing opinion concerning the great 
treat in store for you at Harrisburg 
is a call your secretary had from 
Chicago last week stating that Chi- 
cago had heard that some wonderful 
papers and discussions were to be 
presented before the Pennsylvania 
State Convention and that they would 
like to secure a copy of all papers 
presented. This indicated two things. 
First, it showed the company desir- 
ing copy of the proceedings was on 
its toes for the best in the painting 
industry, and second, it showed that 
the Executive Board had incorporated 
in the program the exact dope that 
our members want to hear discussed. 

Members are asked to get in step 
with their industry and march along. 
There are bigger and better things 


December 1925 


MPHE annual convention of the Connecti- 

cut Society of Master House Painters 
and Decorators will be held in Water- 
bury on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan- 
uary 13 and 14 and the local association 
of that city is busy making final arrange- 
ments “for the best meeting in the history 
of Connecticut,” according to the commit- 
teemen’s reports. In the group above are 
the members of the Waterbury local as- 
sociation. The Hotel Elton, convention 
headquarters, is shown in the cut below. 


ahead which we can reach with the 
united front of all factors of the paint 
and painting industry when we make 
a concerted effort as a united body. 
When we advance together as a unit 
our industry advances, while when 
we move forward individually we 
make only individual progress and 
the industry remains where it for- 
merly was. \ 

Everybody will be looking for 
everybody in the paint and painting 
industry at Harrisburg. 


LOUISVILLE PAINT FIRE 


Fire caused a loss of about $15,000 of 
the property occupied by Frank Hartman 
& Sons, contracting painters and dec- 
orators, and operators of a paint store at 
1505 West Market street, Louisville. The 
blaze started in the two-story paint shop 
at the rear of the property. 


Yyman T. Coppins’ paint shop, one of 
the largest in Buffalo, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in October, is tempo- 
rarily located in 311 Jackson building. 
The loss in materials and the building, 
is estimated at $50,000. 
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CONNECTICUT DISCUSSES 
CONTRACTS MADE DIRECT 


A talk on the subject, “Where Has the 
Painter Failed to Satisfy the Architect 
and Contractor,’ was given before the 
quarterly meeting of the Connecticut So- 
ciety of Master Painters and Decorators, 
held in the Burritt Hotel, New Britain, 
Conn., Thursday afternoon, November 19, 
by Russell T. Barker, an architect, of 
Hartford. This subject was suggested by 
E. W. Nelson, president of the Connecti- 
cut Society, when he had asked Mr. Bar- 
ker to appear before the members of the 
organization. 

Mr. Barker suggested that there had 
been a lack of personal contact between 
the painter and the architect. He said 
that co-operation is needed quite as much 
as pure linseed oil and white lead and 
zine to bring the best results. 

This opened a discussion in which the 
members present declared that if direct 
contracts were made with the master 
painter by the architect this objection 
would be overcome. Mr. Barker agreed 
that this would be a solution, or would 
lead toward solving the problem that 
he would heartily favor. It was sug- 
gested that the committee on architects, 
representing the Connecticut Society, 
should meet with a committee from the 
architects, in an effort to bring the two 
groups closer together. Mr. Barker was 
given a rising vote of thanks for his 
talk. 

President Nelson presided. Secretary 
O. V. Marsh read the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting and also the report of the 
treasurer’s office. A letter from Carl H. 
Dabelstein, general secretary of the In- 
ternational, expressed his regret the be- 
ing unable to attend the meeting and 
promised that he would be present dur- 
ing the State convention to be held in 
Waterbury, January 13 and 14. 

John Wheeler, chairman of the Water- 
bury committee, reported that arrange- 
ments for the State meeting were about 
completed, and that he felt sure that 
there would be a large attendance. 

A letter from A. S. Bill, an attorney 
representing the Cement Association of 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. ONE OF THE MANY CITIES WHERE 40-40-20* IS MANUFACTURED 


ra 


Are they getting ahead of you? Many of the most pro- 
gressive painters are using 40-40-20*. Are they getting ahead of you? 
40-40-20* was developed for Master Painters. Its rapid acceptance proves 
that it was needed. No painter who is up-to-date on the methods and materials of his 
craft can remain uninformed about 40-40-20*. 


If you don’t know about this new Albalith-Zinc Oxide paint send for the 
40-40-20* booklet. 7 __-- *Registered U. S. Patent Office. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
. Products Distributed by 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales eo eaDy 


160 Front Street, New York City 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND: SAN FRANCISCO 


mi i) C 
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Here is the Linseed Oil that 


Every Master Painter has 
hoped for 


ERE, at last, is a pure Linseed Oil that is 

as white as water. It is absolutely with- 

out foots or moisture. It is the latest creation 
of the American Linseed Company— 


ALINCO 
Look 


‘ te! ° r 
right tough it! Linseed Oil 


Alinco Water White Linseed Oil is 
the result of years of scientific work 
to discover how to remove every 
trace of color, every trace of foots 
and every trace of moisture from 
pure Linseed Oil. 


This absolutely colorless, pure Lin- 
seed Oil produces for the Master 
Painter finished work thatis beyond 
comparison with any ever seen be- 
fore—both as to first appearance 
and lasting quality. 


| | graphed th 
|| bottle of Alinco 


Ask your jobber at once for samples 
and full particulars. 
Alinco Water White Linseed Oil is shipped 


in new drums of about 50 gallons each, 
to guard against spoiling color or quality 


AMERICAN LINSEED COMPANY 
297 Fourth Ave. New York City 


and all principal cities 
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Connecticut, explained that under the law 
in .effect July 1 of this year, all liens on 
property now stand on an equal foot- 
ing, instead of the first to be filed tak- 
ing precedence, as was the case formerly. 
The board voted fifty dollars to aid in 
defraying the expense in securing this 
legislation. ; 

A proposal from the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Insurance Corporation of London, 
England, was read, offering to insure the 
members of the organization as a whole 
for $3.50 per $100 of the payroll, for 
outside work, and $1.00 for inside work, 
this being as against $4.43 and $1.24, now 
quoted by the old line companies. The 
proposal was referred to the insurance 
committee. 

The new local association of North 
Manchester, recently organized with 
eleven members, was represented by four 
members at the meeting. They were in- 
troduced and cheered as they stood to 
acknowledge the introduction. 


NEW JERSEY PLANS 
FOR MID-WINTER MEETING 


Final plans for. the open mid-winter 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
to be held in the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, Paterson, on January 13, were dis- 
cussed at a regular meeting of the New 
Jersey State Executive Board, held in 
Newark, Thursday evening, December 3. 
It was announced that the regular meet- 
‘ing of the board will be held for the 
transaction of usual routine busines, fol- 
lowing which papers will be presented 
by Frank M. Schulz, of Newark, Inter- 
national Board member of New Jersey, 
and Alfred E. Joy, past president of the 
New York State Association. A demon- 
stration of the use of plastic materials 
will be made. The mid-winter dinner will 
b> served at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, and an entertainment, arranged 
by the associate members, will follow 

The board meeting was called to order 
by First Vice-President A. N. Pierson, 
President Albert Kirkham being delayed 
on account of the inclement weather. Mr. 
Kirkham arrived as the minutes were be- 
ing read by Secretary W. F. Christainsen. 
The illness of Genroeg N. Bell, of Pater- 
son, was reported. 

Organizer Matthew Willem reported the 
prospects bright for the organization of 
a local association at Atlantic City with 
a membership of thirty. A preliminary 
meeting was held in that city Novem- 
ber 6. It was also stated that the master 
painters of Atlantic City are already plan- 
ning for the opening of a class in paint- 
ing for apprentices. 

President Kirkham presented a silver 
cup to the State association to be 
awarded the painting class, exhibiting at 
the mid-winter meeting the best samples 
of work done, judged on quality, general 
efficiency and variety of work. The 
judges selected for this contest were 
Frank M. Schulz, Matthew Willem and 
John M. Roddy. Mr. Kirkham told of 
correspondence with various locals look- 
ing towards the establishment of painting 
classes in various cities. Mr. Roddy 
said an application had already been fa- 
vorably acted upon in Montclair, and Mr. 
Schulz made the same report for New- 
ark. 

Joseph Lassiter, of Summit, reported 
that he was the victim of a trade ac- 
ceptance fraud, similar to the scheme ex- 
posed recently from various parts of the 
country, and Secretary Christainsen was 
instructed to take the matter up with 
the proper authorities. 
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CHARLES H. FOWLER 
Chairman, Philadelphia Committee for 
the Convention of the International As- 

sociation. 


NEW YORK BOARD MEETS 
IN NEW oY ORKSCIIN@ bEB. 6 


The annual executive board meeting 
of the New York State Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators will be 
held Saturday afternoon, February 6, in 
New York City, according to a report 
from State Secretary W. O. Bachman, of 
Watertown. This will follow the con- 
vention of the International Association, 
which will adjourn on Friday, February 
5. It is expected that there will be an 
unusually large attendance of the New 
York Board at this time, when the pro- 
gram for the summer convention will be 
drafted, and the usual business of the 
organization considered. 

Plans are going ahead for the ‘“Get- 
Together” meeting of the association, in- 
cluding representatives from all the vari- 
ous branches of the industry which will 
be held Saturday evening, February 6. 
It is expected that there will be a large 
representation of the International of- 
ficers and executive board members at 
this meeting, many planning to visit in 
New York City following the convention 
in Philadelphia. 

Secretary Bachman sends the follow- 
ing message to the New York Association 
members: 

Your officers have been busy, for the 
past month, trying to interest new 
members into our association; en- 
deavoring to place our executive board 
meeting in a city where our influence 
might reap new members, if not a new 
local association. 

Many localities, which have local 
associations, are not functioning prop- 
erly. These associations can have our 
assistance if they will but notifly me. 
We will be glad to visit your city or 
town and help you build up your asso- 
ciation to a normal and healthy state. 

The benefits of belonging to our asso- 
ciation are many. We all admit that 
“In union there is strength.” All 
classes of business that have been suc- 
cessful have been more or less organ- 
ized and because of this organization 
have prospered. Co-operation to a 
large extent eliminates unfair com- 
petition. 
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The trade school movement, which 
means so much to the painting craft, 
cannot be handled successfully by the 
individual, only through organization 
can this be successfully dealt with. 
Advertising, which our association 
is backing, such as Save the Surface 
Campaign and Clean Up and Paint Up, 
have done a great deal to stimulate our 
business. 

Every member has an opportunity to 
fraternalize with the most successful 
master painter, deriving from their 
thoughts and ideas valuable personal 
benefits which sometimes enables us to 
deliver better service. After all is said 
and done, the service we give is what 
counts the most. 

There are also benefits in the way of 
education which painters receive from 
the experience of others. If they re- 
mained outside of our organization, 
they would lose this educational pro- 
gressiveness which we all need to keep 
abreast with the times. Our ex-presi- 
dent, Alfred Joy, gave us a lift toward 
a higher education when he recom- 
mended, at our last convention, the 
adoption of a trinity to be used on our 
letterheads. This insignia of our as- 
pirations and ideals was wonderfully 
carried out in the three words, Good 
fellowship, Loyalty and Progessiveness. 
You can’t beat them. 

Our association is slowly increasing 
in membership; not as rapidly as it 
should. Let us all boost for a larger 
membership this year. 

I am pleased to announce that your 
officers have at last set the time and 
place for the executive board meeting. 
Middletown and Syracuse were con- 
sidered prospective places; but after 
due consideration New York City was 
chosen. The date of this board meeting 
will be February 6, 1926. The Interna- 
tional convention will be held in Phila- 
delphia February 2-5. Our State officers 
and representatives from every organ- 
ization in the State will be there. They 
can leave Philadelphia Friday night or 
Saturday morning and attend the ex- 
ecutive board meeting in New York 
City Saturday afternoon. 

Seven organizations in and around 
New York are going to have a big 
“Get-Together Meeting’ that night. 
This should make a very successful 
meeting, in conjunction with our board 
meeting. Hach executive board mem- 
ber from every New York local associa- 
tion should make an extra effort to 
attend this meeting. As a representa- 
tive of your local on the State board, it 
is of vital importance that you attend. 
Any matter that you may wish to put 
before this board should be preferably 
done so in person, not in writing or by 
proxy. Best action is invariably ob- 
tained through personal interview. 
The board wants you at this meeting. 


NEW INDIANA PAINT CO. 


The Indiana R. F. Johnson Paint Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, has been formed by 
the R. F. Johnson Paint Company, Cin- 
cinnati, to handle distribution of the 
latter company’s products in Central In- 
diana, Carl Bruenger is president, and 
Robert Winslow secretary of the new 
corporation. 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., varnish and lac- 
quer manufacturer, Buffalo, has placed 
the exclusive distribution of its prod- 
ucts to the dealer, painting, architectural 
and automobile custom shop trade in 
Louisville, and the State of Kentucky, 
with the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Paint Company, Louisville. 
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ILLINOIS MEETS IN PEORIA 
AUGUST 3, 4, 5 and 6 


The State convention of the Illinois 
Association of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators will be held in Peoria, August 
3, 4,5 and 6. This was decided upon at 
a meeting of the State Executive Board, 
held in Peoria, December 3, at the Elks 
clubrooms. There was a large attendance 
and the executive session was followed by 
a dinner, held in the evening, when eighty 
dined together. 

Resolutions in memory of- two past 
presidents who have recently GiGi dine: 
Lerch, of Rock Island; and C. K. Pat- 
terson, of Springfield; were adopted and 
ordered sent to the bereaved families. 

The committee of the association which 
met with the Wall Paper Guild, to take 
up the matter of prices to the master 
painter and decorator, made the follow- 
ing report: 

Your committee, which -met with 
the Wall Paper Guild in regard to 
selling wall paper to others than con- 
tracting painters at the same price 
as is sold to the master painter, re- 
ports good progress and a promise 
from the guild of complete co-opera- 
tion and entire co-ordination. To 
secure these results, it is necessary 
for each member to take a part and 
the secretaries of the local associa- 
tions and the individual member, 
where there is no local, are hereby 
requested to send the names of all 
legitimate contracting painters in 
their own city or surrounding terri- 
tory, to either your secretary or the 
Painters and Decorators’ Mutual As- 
sociation of Chicago, 9 North Frank- - 
lin street, Chicago, Tile VOU mua ve 
asked redress from the manufacturer 
and jobber, your committee has 
started the work and results are in 
sight, but it is now up to you if your 
committee is to continue to properly 
function. It is particularly up to you 
if you wish to get results in your 
own locality. We implore you not to 
do as is done in so many cases, to 
say, “Let George Do It.” It’s up to 
YOU. 

The following convention subjects were 

ted: : 

ae Decorative Art,” M. Rea 
Paul, of National Lead Company. 

“Tithopone,”’ W. T. Sheffield, of Mid- 
land Chemical Company. 

“Demonstration of Graining Over Old 
Varnished Surfaces,’ Joseph Campbell, of 
New Jersey Zine Sales Company. 

“Demonstration of Stencils,’ by James 
Novak, of Chicago Painters Mutual As- 
sociation. 

“Organization and Co-Ordination,” by 
E. R. Oxnam, manager of Chicago Paint- 
ers Mutual Association. 

“Lacquers,” speaker to be selected by 
the Peoria association. 

Thursday afternoon was set aside for 
the discussion of the apprentice ques- 
tion, production on the operation of work 
and the report of the legislative commit- 
tee on the license question. : 

Secretary E. J. Bush makes the follow- 
ing appeal: 

“Just a word to the contracting painter 
who is not a member of our State asso- 
ciation. If you will send list of the legiti- 
mate contracting painters in your locality 
to our secretary, you will assist us in our 
effort to place the sale of wall paper in 
its proper channel and you will receive 
the benefits of the efforts of our asso- 
ciation.” 
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TREATS PINE LOGS 
WITH LINSEED OIL 


A unique use for linseed oil has 
been found by Charles E. Greening, 
president of the Greening Nurseries, of 
Monroe, Michigan. Mr. Greening is de- 
veloping a novel resort project at Bitely, 
Newaygo’ County, Michigan. One of the 
features of his project is the building of 
log cabins from 
pine logs from eight to twelve inches in 
diameter. 

In the old-fashioned log houses, the 
bark was entirely removed from the logs, 
leaving them a uniform color. Mr. 
Greening, in order to enhance the beauty 
of the logs, conceived the idea of peeling 
them in such a way that part of the cam- 
bium layer of bark remains. This gives 
them a beautiful mottled appearance. 
But how to keep this layer from after- 
ward coming off was a problem, and after 
much experimentation, he hit upon the 
use of boiled linseed oil with which he 
gave the logs two coats. This not only 
sets the bark, but also renders the logs 
impervious to water. 

Since the oil treatment proved so suc- 
cessful with the logs, he tried it on the 
pine poles used in rustic trellis work, and 
for larger ones used in what he calls 
“semi-log” construction work for gar- 
ages. 

Thousands of feet of poles from two to 
three inches in diameter have been used 
in trellis work and every foot of them 
has had the linseed oil treatment. With 
an occasional renewal of the treatment, 
Mr. Greening is positive these trellises 
will last a lifetime. 


EMPLOYERS. ‘OPPOSE 
WAGE SCALE INCREASE 


There is nothing in the building out- 
look for the coming year to warrant 
wage increases and any effort looking 
toward an increase of scales next spring 
will be resisted by the contractors of the 
country, according to a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the National Associa- 
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tion of Building Trades Employers at a 
conference held November 17, in Chicago. 
It was also declared that the five-day 
week is unsound and uneconomic, and 
that the failure of labor to give the full 
measure of production within its Ca- 
pabilities is a present imposition upon 
the rights of the employer and the public 
and is a menace to the future of our in- 
dustry. 

This conference was attended by dele- 
gates from twenty-five cities, representing 
more than thirty-five local associations, 
ten State organizations and nine national 
contractor associations. 

The apprenticeship question was taken 
under advisement and the conference 
voted to encourage the young men of the 
country to become interested in the 
building industry. i 


NEW HOME FOR WATSON 


The George E. Watson Company, job- 
bers of paints and painters’ materials, 
62 West Lake Street, Chicago, has pur- 
chased the building at 164 West Lake 
Street, one block west of the present loca- 
tion, on the same side of the street. The 
building is larger and equally as well lo- 
cated as their present place of business. 
The new quartes will be occupied as soon 
as the new building can be prepared for 
use. 


WILLIAM HALBERT 


William Halbert, widely known in 
Brooklyn as a decorator, died Sunday 
morning, November 8. He had been at- 
tending to business as usual on Saturday. 

Mr. Halbert, who was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, sixty-seven years ago, came to 
this country in his youth and early joined 
his brother, the late George Halbert, in 
the decorating business which he had es- 
tablished, about fifty years ago. This 
partnership was maintained until the 
death of his brother, who passed away 
in August, 1908. Funeral services were 
held at his late residence, 118 South El- 
liott place, Brooklyn, Wednesday after- 
noon, November 11. 


HE American Paint and Wall Paper company of Spokane, Wash., reopened recently 
in its new building. The former building at the same location was practically 


destroyed by fire last July. 


The structure has been reconstructed in accordance with 


the plans of William J. Solby, owner and manager. The interior of the store has been 
decorated in the style of the Italian renaissance. It is very attractive, with an inviting 


atmosphere of comfort and coziness. 


The ornamentation was chosen from Florentine 


decorations of 1474, the walls having been treated in harmony with plastic finish of the 


same period. 
about interior decorating. 


“Since the fire,” said Mr. Solby, “I have been searching for new ideas 
I have visited the larger eastern cities, England and other 


European countries to learn what their decorators are doing and | have brought back 
some ideas that | believe Spokane people will approve.” 
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“That is the Samaritan Hospital, Bill, designed 
by Amos W. Barnes, one of the prominent Phila- 
delphia Architects.” 

“It is an imposing looking building, Jim.” 

“Yes, Bill, it is up-to-date in every particular. 
Even the paint is up-to-date.” 

“How is that, Jim?” 

“Well, the paint was applied by Mr. John S. 
Boorse, one of the big Philadelphia Master Painters. 
The paint used was made right on the job with 
Sipe’s Flatgloss Interior White Paste and Sipe’s 
Enameloil, producing one of the hardest, most dur- 
able, most attractive and sanitary finishes to be ob- 
tained.” 

“I would like to look it over, Jim. The building 
seems to have an exceptionally good exterior trim 
job also.” 


“Yes, Bill, that was done with Sipe’s Dura Alba 
Exterior White Paste and Sipe’s Japan Oil AA 
Extra, which I believe makes the best exterior white 
paint that can be produced. It is whiter, hides 
better, levels up smoother, shows less brush marks, 
stays white longer, and after several years is in ex- 
cellent condition for repainting.” Tine Hee EN 

“If you want to,know more about the Sipe | Shamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Sh APs 
Products, Bill, better sign and mail the accompany- | Please send me booklet and folder describing various 


uses of Sipe’s Japan Oil, with special offer for ma- 


ing coupon at once to~ terial sufficient to do one job. 
Name ........... 


Business’ s-.:..t0k:0s eave 


Address 


Name of Dealer ... 
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Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Old English Paint Oil 
will make friends for you 


HERE is a specially prepared vehicle for general 
painting and finishing, with distinctive merit that 
makes it indispensable to the painting contractor. 


It is alkali—and moisture-proof. Dries hard with a 
tough, elastic surface; adds to the durability of gloss or 
flat paints; is unsurpassed as a wall sizing; makes brick 
or concrete water-proof; adds to the wearing quality 
and gloss of floor paints; gives a lustrous, hard drying 
finish on structural work—saves time and money in 
all sorts of work. 


The du Pont Oval trade-mark on every can and bar- 
rel is a guarantee of the quality that makes satisfied 
customers. Ask your dealer about du Pont Old Eng- 
lish Paint Oil, or write to our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., Inc. 


2100 Elston Avenue 35th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road Everett Station No. 49 
Chicago, IIl. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


The du Pont Home 
Owners’ Partial Pay- 
ment Plan for Painting 
and Varnishing opens 
up new business possi- 
bilities for you. Write 
for details. 
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NEW JERSEY CLUB ELECTS 
J. G. BUCH, JR., PRESIDENT 


Joseph G. Buch, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of the Travelers’ Association of 
Paint and Allied Trades of New Jersey, 
at a regular meeting of the club held Fri- 
day evening, November 20, in the Elk 
Club of Newark. The other officers chosen 
with Mr. Buch were Walter Dennison, 
vice-president; E. J: Fellows, secretary; 
Harrison Morrow, treasurer; H. H. Sche- 
partz, sergeant-at-arms. The following 
members of the board of directors were 
elected: Charles R. Welte, William H. 
McAllister, F. Jaekel, and W. N. Jacobus. 
These officers will be duly installed at a 
meeting in December. 

‘A technical talk on flat wall finishes 
was given by A. B. Lesseur, president of 
the Chilton Paint Company, and this was 
followed by a general discussion. Mr. 
Lesseur received a rising vote of thanks 
for his address. 

A letter of congratulation was ordered 
sent to Willard Maston, who was recently 
promoted to director of sales for the 
Eagle-Picher Company, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Mr. Maston has been ac- 
tive for years in the work of organiz- 
ing “Save the Surface” salesmen’s club 
and was national president of that or- 
ganization until last year. 

An amendment to the by-laws was pro- 
posed by James C. Kelly, directing the sec- 
retary to notify the entire membership 
of any applications for admission to the 
club and providing that this notice shall 
be sent after the application has received 
the endorsement of the membership com- 
mittee. 

W. P. Symonds, chairman of the press 
committee, reported at length on the ar- 
rangements for the International conven- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia, opening 
February 2 and continuing for four days. 
He also told of the meeting of the New 
York State executive board members Sat- 
-urday afternoon, February 6, and of a 
mass meeting of representatives of the 
paint and varnish trade, together with 
the International officers to be held on 
the evening of the same day. 

Russ D. Hannan, of the John Lucas 
Company, was elected to membership. 
Following. the adjournment a_ buffet 
lunch was served. 


The last meeting of the club for the 
year was held Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 4, when the officers were installed, 
Past President W. G. Lahey acting as in- 
stallation officer: Each of the new of- 
ficers and members of the Board of 
Trustees pledged their best efforts for the 
coming year and President-Elect Buch 
asked for the wholehearted support of 
the membership. 


Otto Schaefer, the retiring president, 
thanked the club for its courtesy and 
co-operation in the year closing. He 
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JOSEPH G. BUCH, JR. 


Joseph G. Buch, Jr., the new president 
of the Travelers Association of Paint and 
Allied Trades of New Jersey, or “Joe” as 
he is known to his many friends, is a 
native of New Jersey, having been born 
in Jersey City in 1889. He received his 
education in the Newark grammer and 
high schools. After a business course he 
entered the office of G. L. Kimmerle and 
Brother in 1911, and was manager of that 
company for four years. In 1916 he took 
service with J. J. Hockenjos and company, 
first in the office and later as an outside 
salesman. After two years in the auto- 
mobile business he joined the selling or- 
ganization of the Newark Varnish com- 
pany, which position he still holds, his 
territory being the State of New Jersey. 
He has a host of friends in the trade and 
begins a year as chief executive of the 
clubs with their best wishes for a most 
successful administration. Mr. Buch is a 
resident of Irvington, New Jersey, living 
with his family at 9 Laurel avenue. 


——[————S[——EEX[=————— 
presented Charles Welte with a hand- 
some pair of cuff buttons, as a prize for 
having brought in the largest number of 
new members during the year. Conrad 
Engel gave a prize for the first new mem- 
ber elected, to Mr. Buch, a pen and pen- 
cil set. On behalf of the club the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Schaefer, was pre- 
sented with a case containing a pen and 
pencil, with the hope that he would wear 
it out “writing orders.” 


W. G. Lahey, Fred Busse, and W. M. 
Howarth were appointed a committee to 
report on a revision of the constitution 
and by-laws. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting in Paterson, Wednesday 


ALEX GRAF RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT, PHILADELPHIA 


At the regular meeting of the Save the 
Surface Salesmen’s Club of Philadelphia, 
held December 4, in the Vendig Hotel, 
Alex Graf was re-elected president. G. 
Williams was elected first vice-president, 
and George Beitzel, second vice-president. 

The entertainment committee reported 
on plans for the State convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, to be held in Har- 
risburg, January 19, 20 and 21. A “get- 
together meeting” of all visiting sales- 
men was announced for the same time. 

Willard Maston, past national president 
of the Save the Surface Salesmen clubs, 
was made an honorary member of the 
Philadelphia club. The principal address 
of the evening was given by W. Russell 
Green, advertising manager of Charles 
Hires company. He talked on “The 
Romance of Your Job” and told of the 
romance that could be found in every job 
except that of the undertaker and that 
every one would enjoy life better if they 
looked for something besides dollars and 
cents in their daily tasks. His en- 
thusiastic, well delivered and witty ad- 
dress was well liked and given a rising 
vote of thanks. 


SAVE THE SURFACE 
MAGAZINE ENLARGED 


Save the Surface Magazine will under- 
go changes beginning with the February, 
1926, issue. Then new size will be seven 
and three-quarter inches by ten and one- 
half inches, when closed; this is approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. larger than the pres- 
ent size. There will also be an addition 
of color pages. Starting with February, 
the first, second, third and fourth covers 
will show reproductions in four colors, 
and at least two issues in each year will 
contain a total of eight pages in color. 
After the first of the year the magazine 
will be published by the General Print- 
ing Corporation, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


morning, at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel, previous to the mid-winter meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators, to be 
held on the afternoon and evening of the 
same day. A meeting was also announced 
for the evening of January 22, in the 
Newark Elk clubrooms. 

A novel initiation, conducted by J. D. 
McDonald and Harrison Morrow, was ar- 
ranged for Russ D. Hanan. Paul Rey- 
nolds presented the greetings of an old- 
time member of the club, John Winters, 
who is now in business in Binghamton, 
N. Y. Mr. Winters, he said, would be 
present at the meeting to be held in Pat- 
erson. A card announced the arrival of 
a youngster at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley Sherman, a popular salesman. 
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W. F. QUIRK, JR., NOMINATED 
PRESIDENT NEW YORK CLUB 


W. F. Quirk, Jr., was nominated for 
the presidency of the Travelers Associa- 
tion of Paint and Allied Trades of New 
York, at a regular meeting of the or- 
ganization held in the St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn, Friday evening, November 13. 
The election will be held at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the club. The ticket as 
reported by the nominating committee, 
headed by Mr. Quirk, was Frederic A. 
Andres for vice-president, John J. Gal- 
lagher for treasurer, John A. Clinch, sec- 
retary, R. B. Olsen, counsel, C. H. Debois, 
sergeant-at-arms. William L. Schroeder, 
H. D. McCrum and Walter Swearer were 
nominated for three-year-terms as mem- 
bers of the board of directors. John 
Hallawell was the chairman of the nom- 
inating committee. 

The applications for membership of 
Benjamin Carr, of the Black Diamond 
Brush Co.; Robert G. Collins, of the 
Goheen Corporation; Stanley J. Kelly, of 
the Craftex Co., were favorably acted 
upon and were declared members. Ap- 
plications from two others will be con- 
sidered at the next regular meeting. J. 
C. McPeake and J. A. McCabe were duly 
initiated. 

Arrangements for the annual banquet 
which will be held after the first of the 
year. were discussed. The serious illness 
of Harry Bush was reported. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
PAINT SALES MANAGER 


The annual sales convention of the 
paint and varnish division of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company was held 
October 28 to 31, at the Milwaukee of- 
fice, with 150 district managers, special 
representatives and other officials pres- 
ent from all parts of the country. B. J. 
Cassaday, general paint manager, was in 
charge of the session, which was de- 
signed to set forth plans for the com- 
pany’s 1926 sales campaign. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Ludington Patton, vice-president in 
charge of the paint and varnish division. 
Other speakers included E. J. Allee, di- 
visional advertising manager; William 
Linnell, assistant manager of the Mil- 
waukee warehouse; H. S. Wherrett, vice- 
president in charge of commercial sales: 
J. H. Heroy, divisional director of brush 
sales; F. S. Green, manager of trade 
sales; Clare Hall, divisional director; C. 
F. Ehle, Pacific Coast general manager: 
Fred Theurer, paint superintendent; 
Charles Seitz, varnish superintendent: 
Paul Croll, research director; E. C. Hy- 
land, manager of industrial sales, and 
Harris G. Nelson, divisional director of 
linseed oil sales. 


INSURANCE, FOR EMPLOYEES 


Office and factory employees of the 
MecDougall-Butler Company, Inc., paints, 
Buffalo, November 25, were presented 
with insurance policies which the com- 
pany took out under the group plan. Hach 
employee of a year’s standing received a 
policy for $1,000 and $100 was added for 
each additional year of service. The 
presentation was made by Andrew S. 
Butler, president, who was given a hand- 
some testimonial signed by all members. 


E. W. Boughton, general sales engineer 
for the New Jersey Zinc Sales Company, 
addressed the service department of the 
Consolidated Gas Company, New York 
City, November 2, on “Zine and Zinc 
Products."’ 
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WILLIAM F. QUIRK, JR. 


William F. Quirk, Jr., the newly elected 
president of the Travelers Association of 
Paint and Allied Trades of New York, is 
a “born and bred New Yorker.” He is a 
veteran in the organization of the Eagle 
Picher Lead company; having started in 
the office of that company fifteen years 
ago. Mr. Quirk was educated, in the 
parochial school of St. Bridget’s and at 
La Salle Academy, afterwards taking 2 
year’s course in court reporting. After 
advancing in the office work he became 
a salesman, first visiting the trade in 
Brooklyn. Six years ago he was given 
the New Jersey State territory and he now 
represents the company in this field. He 
is one of the hard hitting members of the 
salesmen’s baseball club and is popular 
with all branches of the paint and varnish 
industry. Mr. Quirk is a bridegroom of a 
year, residing with his charming bride at 
342 West Twenty-first street, New York 
City. 


PHILADELPHIA TRADE 
HONORS WILLARD MASTON 


A congratulatory dinner was given to 
Willard Maston, of the Hagle-Picher 
Lead Company, by his friends in the 
paint, oil and varnish industry of Phila- 
delphia, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
on the evening of November 6, to wish 
him godspeed in his new work as di- 
rector of sales of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company in Chicago. Mr. Maston takes 
up his new duties in Chicago Novem- 
ber 9. 

Every division of the Philadelphia 
paint trade, including manufacturers, 
salesmen, contracting painters and deal- 
ers, was represented. Ernest T. Trigg, 
president of John Lucas & Co., presided. 

S. R. Matlack, president of George D. 
Wetherill and Company, Incorporated, 
speaking for the Philadelphia Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club, stated that the dinner 
was the third meeting of the entire paint 
trade of Philadelphia, and was therefore 
a realization of a dream of united indus- 
try such as visioned by Mr. Maston sev- 
eral years ago. 

Other speakers were John T. Brosnan, 
president, Master Painters and Dec- 
orators’ Association of Philadelphia; Dr. 
F. S. Havens, Mixers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia; Alexander D. Graf, president, “Save 
the Surface” Salesmens Club of Philadel- 
phia; J. W. Gardiner, Philadelphia Paint 
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and Varnish Superintendents’ Club; and 
Edward N. Rink, president, “Save the 
Surface” Dealers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia; and J. Sibley Felton, president of 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Association. 
On behalf of the Philadelphia trade 
Mr. Matlack presented a silver vase to 
Mrs. Maston and a chest of silver to Mr. 
Maston. : 


PAINT RESEARCH LEADS 
IN UNITED STATES 


The Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States and the National 


- Varnish Manufacturers’ Association are 


leading the industries of the country in 
the matter of research, according to a 
bulletin just issued by the department of 
manufacture of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on co-opera- 
tive industrial research. The bulletin in- 
dicates the research efforts of some eighty 
national trade associtaions, and estimates 
that American manufacturers expend 
about $35,000,000 a year to carry on such 
work, which is said to result in an an- 
nual saving of approximately $500,000.,- 
000. A survey of the situation by the 
national chamber showed that the ma- 
jority of trade associations spend over 
$20,000 each in conducting this impor- 
tant work for the advancement of indus- 
try, and it is declared that ‘research or 
systematic investigation has so abolished 
rule o’ thumb and guesswork from indus- 
try that definite specifications are now the 
rule.” 


MARTIN-SENOUR 
SALESMEN MEET 


The annual sales conference of the 
Chicago sales division of the Martin- 
Senour Company, paint manufacturers, 
was held November 16 to 21, at the Hotel 


‘Sherman, Chicago, with sixty salesmen 


and executives president. Z. E. Martin, 
president, opened the meeting. He ex- 
pressed confidence in continued business 
activity in 1926 and complimented the 
men on their record so far in 1925. Other 
speakers were E. H. Foreman, general 
manager, and Howard Weckel, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, who 
outlined advertising plans for 1926. 


ALFRED A. SCHUTE 


Alfred Anton Schute, prominent busi- 
ness man of Gallatin, Mo., and for thirty- 
one years representative for John Lucas 
& Co., Inc., died suddenly at the Barnabas 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn., Tuesday, 
November 10, age sixty-five years. 

Mr. Schute had a wide acquaintance in 
the paint industry particularly among the 
grinding trade. He had reached Minne- 
apolis on his regular trip where he was 
attacked by a slight earache. He Con- 
sulted a physician and the ailment ap- 
parently responded to treatment. He was 
about to return home when he suffered 
another severe attack and became uncon- 
scious. He was removed to the hospital 
and died the next morning. 

He is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. The funeral was held Friday, 
November 13, under the auspices of the 
Masonic and Odd Fellow orders. 


George V. Horgan sailed November 5 
on the “San Lorenzo” for Porto Rico, to 
take a rest following his strenuous 
work in connection with the convention of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, recently held in Cleveland, of 
which association he is secretary. ; 
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Finish All Floors the 
New, Easy, Electric Way 


JEVEQORS have always been the worst part of a decorat- 

ing job. Down on your hands and knees to apply 
many coats of varnish, or swinging a heavy-weighted brush 
for hours. Hard work, slow work, and small profit. But 
NOW you can get the finest finish in the world the quickest, 
easiest, most profitable way. 


JOHNSONS WAX 
Glectric floor Polisher 


The tool every painter has been looking for. 
A small, handy efficient machine for all jobs, 
large and small. Gives a hard burnished 
finish impossible by hand, and does it five 
times as fast. A child can operate it. Sturdy, 
durable, trouble-proof. Saves hours of time 
and labor and means real money in your 
pocket. 


How You Can 
Get One FREE 


To established painting contractors, we are mak- 
ing, for a limited time, a special proposition whereby 
you can get this machine absolutely FREE. Attach 
this coupon to your letterhead or card and mail it 
NOW! 


| png GES O° GES @ CEEEED © CERES ¢ CEES @ CDG 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Dept. P. M. 12, Racine, Wis. 


‘*The Floor Finishing Authorities’’ 
Please send details of your FREE offer to paint- 


ers on the new Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher. 
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_SERVICESEAL 


CA Useful Varnish) 


The Winter time is a difficult season. There are 
temperatures which retard drying and make the 
application of interior finishes difficult. During this 
season SERVICESEAL is of special use to the 
painter. The smoothness with which it works under 
the brush, and the speed with which it dries aids in 
producing a good job of decorating under severe 
conditions. 


SERVICESEAL used alone or in enamel under- 
coats, enamels, flat finishes, varnishes and similar 
products produces a finish similar in application, 
setting, drying and appearance to that of one ap- 
plied under more favorable conditions. 


If you have not used SERVICESEAL alone or in 
your paint and varnish products, you should do so. 
A trial will convince you that there are effects and 
economies possible only by its use. 


The progressive jobber near you will 
serve your requirements. 


3(/% AND SHIELDS AVENUE 


, CHICAGO, ILL. Be» 
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Paint Materials Market Film 


Outlook for 1926 Business Continues to Be Optimistic With General Conditions Over 
the Country Most Satisfactory — Advance Orders on White and Red Lead Asked 
by Some Corroders — Other Lines Strong 


nish industry for 1926 contiues to 
be highly encouraging. Reports 
from over the country of general business 
conditions are optimistic, with no clouds 
to be seen on the horizon. Makers and 
sellers of materials reported that from 
the inquiries which are reaching them 
from the paint and varnish manufac- 
turers, it is evident that the latter look 
for a big business next year, during the 
first six months at least, and are prepar- 
ing to operate in a large way to take 
care of this demand. As evidence that 
the trade is not inclined to over-estimate 
the outlets for the coming year, how- 
ever, it was pointed out that most of the 
‘consuming manufacturers are contracting 
only for the first quarter or first half of 
' the year on a number of commodities, al- 
though the usual yearly contracts on the 
more staple lines are being placed. 
Minor price adjustments in the mar- 
ket failed to indicate any definite trend 
in either direction, the market as a 
whole remaining about steady. There was 
a reactionary tendency on one or two 


Abe outlook for the paint and var- 


Alcohol 


Alcohol, methanol (wocd alcohol), 
95 percent, drums.%# gal. 68 @ 
barrels ..............% gal. 74 @ 

97 percent, drums........@ gal. 70 @ 72 
barrels ..............@# gal. 76 @ 
purified, drums ..........@gal. 77 @ 

denatured, completely, No. 5, é 
barrels ...........@ gal. 
special No. 1, barrels.# gal. 


Colors in Oil 


Ground pure in pure linseed oil and packed net 


weight. Put up in 1, 5, 12% and 25-pound cans 
and 100-lb. kegs. ° 
BLACKS 
PORCH (iascecs tissae ss waht bs eels a6 ®lb. 40 @ 45 
WINGO senate Seis cise Cie) e kieis,o'e sled. cisiec.s - 38 @ — 
TSOP: Meistote'sieiout AE AS Sekaece Oe CaS Ato 4@ — 
INGE gc acereaeisia ein salers Be te crea; «te 35 @ 36 
POLUOTUN Bae rsiclels sidiginaiciciseve eeicle 6; oyuieis) awwie 45 @ — 
BLUES 
Chinese .......--- Baleieis wis atenat --Blb. 85 @ 90 
Bulletin ......... Sietet> nisinictutsy<'s ie ataree . 7.65. @ 70 
Matic tte cele is: diet ainioteisiere lave sinjeleler:siciets 62 @ — 
Prussian ....... Pralsislsie eg sisierje': 01/0 . 8& @ —- 
NGer el oases areistnre alo iets arVelerers sete to QQ: == 
Ultramarine ........-. are state eteia Serer oles 60 @ — 
BROWNS 
Sienna, Italian, raw or burnt..@lb. 40 @ — 
Umber, Turkey, raw or burnt...... Bon Qe — 
WanUYRE  waclees sa Sratecie cee's waists oars 37%4@ = — 
GREENS 
EO ELIOS i tieie tv e'Suaie «4 ich eae pratelers take #® lb. | 364@ 
RATT ZO MMe ey kaie a 9 ; : Sian eipial sid) 2 Siete sa re -- 388%4@ — 
Chrome, chemically pure, according 
to’ Shade: 04 sisce dec cecece 40 @ 71 
commercial, 20@25 percent color 36 @ — 
IPOTMANENE ve eco es cettscveccecsccs - 86 @ 42 
REDS 
American vermilion........... Blb. 50 @ — 
Brick, flat and gloss........ So hi sen ea Y 24 
Cc. P. English vermilion.............. Nominal 
Nel 2 os S Sen's eats pies raares «.. Nominal 
ROUGE mag rale ite sieia oleic’: 68%s sips sta.c.s\v Ceie's 36 @ — 
eRe!) JARO ike « . telzaSS> ais Maes ale. 6 56 @ — 
ROSS MIATA ates. dis eae ois <\e10 5 Mists sis ata ete al’ 50 @ — 
Par hGy Ws.s «cas Pita 'c otetaldiala’ cleo erir'e ore 0: « —- @ —- 
ET CHLYE Moca niese (ii8,c .a-d: ous eveien sisi eVeyoreis mtafogesons 400 @ — 
TV TIGUIG TE crisis kicle > 0910's 6 elnyess 61915.0.0'% 2 @ — 
YELLOWS 
Ck. Chrome. iey. 0.2250 + @lb, 50 @ — 
UG, dis cle Riolbole cc clol¥is bie c,uie'@ stare od 35 @ — 
TSISC OTD ea AP i Mate oig.s e-ayew mate 6 eieip.o se 10 3.63.06 422 @ —- 
MPPencn GCHEr, PUTO. sticis secre ces eve 235 @ — 
RAD Ce ROO ET ee xo Liiafels breleia avers 31 @ — 
VV MIE acres" sib sic meer a/siaid. ei oleia side's tan 2@ — 


lines, but in general the tone was firm. 
Some of the corroders were asking 
their trade to submit orders for next 
springs requirements on white and red 
lead in oil, and dry products in casks. 
Under the terms of the corroder’s offer, 
shipment will be made during the current 
month and prior to April 1, 1926, prices 
quoted being the same as those now pre- 
vailing on the spot market on both oil 
and dry products. One corroder cut prices 
1c. a pound, making spot quotations uni- 
form. Special terms are offered buyers, 
as the invoices on such purchase will be 
dated March 31 next. The price decline 
guarantee was extended to June 30, 1926. 
The corroders who were making this offer 
to their trade were appealing for early 
movement of spring orders to help to 
avoid delays later in the season when the 
demand for prompt shipment pigments 
and oxides is at its height. The offer of 
spring dating was not general, however. 
Lithopone makers continued to wait for 
one of the leaders in the field to take 
the initiative in advancing prices in line 
with the higher schedule named by one 


GRAINING COLORS 


(CHC Sa Aerie oO CARING C COCO r, ®ilb. 388%@ — 
NAP AOA Meeleie «. olelailst aisle: «phos ove eSe tito ne as 33%@ — 
EAE Gres OF Weeteve olaeieysieiieseaintiays oe notiw tiene: 334@ — 
VLU OSA TUVAr eral steve ares siete <i ciecbi=leidshexslere:c « 334@ — 
VV ITU tere tateevesora stave efascicleisic’e evalentYs) «01% 334%@ — 
Dryers 
Aluminum, oleate, fused......... see) ekSe@e 20 
palmitate, precipitated......... 32 @ 35 
resinate, precipitated........... 17 @ 20 
stearate, precipitated .......... 24 @ 26 
Calcium Plinolea tele aec.< ic /scisicielsiere's'e 23 @ — 
resinate, precipitated .......... 15 @ 17 
stearate, precipitated .......... 26 @ 2 
Cobalty~ acetates, o..2¢.cieaiws «erode wey-delels 1.12 @ 1.3v 
carbonate ........ Sievalele emicterererca 2.00 @ 2.10 
DY GTEACGMI s, aeriajsfors olsrelare crewtearisierst 2.65 @ — 
linoleate, solid ......... seoooses 51 @ — 
paste, dryer ..... ie oroitotett tletrere - 20 @ 350 
resinatey LUsed! Kei ccjstonrseneiors « 12%@ 17% 
preelpitateds U4. ads. dee e 44 @ 50 
Leads linoleate; ve0lid.ccccscccece es 23 @ 30 
oxide (litharge) ....... Eten HOO 8 @ 10 
FOSINATE! FUSE Hoe siersivnce aie cima cme 12 @ 13 
precipitated 94). «an& ie bee cd 20 @ 21 
Manganese, borate, them. pure...... 30 @ 33 
technical Wisse. ota sen. oe 16 @ 20 
resinate, | TUSEd Coeccrease lntee ake LOS Qe 12 
precipitated Fires seas scare ¢ + 14 @ 16 
sulphate (anhydrous) .......... 11 @ 12 
AAT Geist cha aig’ «0h, aPatomate’ Wediie olelatoiesefer ats th sluts 16 @ 20 
resinate, fused ...... “ ttn @e 18 
precipitated ...... ieee 21 
stearate, precipitated .......... 28 @ 32 
Dryers, Liquid and Japan 
BLOWN, JADA Gens 6 ae sierese'e.2 +++ gal. 250 @ — 
Bronze: HOW Te ccecaccieiawies « PRCT 2.50 @ — 
Coach grindets’: Japan  ..i..+... --. 5.75 @ — 
Coach’ painters japan devon. see tecs 3.00 @ — 
Japan BCld SiZ€ ...cceeseeeeseceeses 4.25 @ 5.25 
Miguid? dryeriae,.ciy.. 3 Sa Waleed ste sce ~ 275 @ — 
Turpentine japan .......... ossceeee 5.75 @ — 
White japan .......... ec cecceccccs -425 @ — 
Glues 
Extra, white ........ ate BES Wisk atereta . 80 @ 40 
Mediumy) White nesses Wertsciateaieeoo eles Gs 25 
Cabinet, white or clear......... Shou 2a @ 26 
Low grade ...... dies. drbcrremst ac cihehtcn * Aare dT 
Bloat. BEOCK - crest s'es)cie's. 0's") b aie.tleied cic cee wthO) Qs 18 
BRO Wik, ofp ais 601d tip ste Oe op whlaalhe a alate © 13 @ 18 
Common bone .,.,........ MARE ares 183 @ 16 
Fish glue, In bbls. of 50 gals..8@ gal. 1.40 @ 2.00 


prominent maker early in November. The 
advance to the higher level, however, 
would be little more than a gesture in as 
much as most of the makers have already 
sold a large part of their expected out- 
put for the first half of 1926 at current 
price levels. 

The varnish gums market continued 
one of the most active divisions of the 
trade. Buyers were inquiring for stocks 
for prompt shipment in a fair way, but 
were not inclined to buy as far ahead 
as is customarily the case. Thirty to sixty 
days coverage appeared to be about as 
much as the average consuming manufac- 
turer felt necessary, it being generally 
felt that there is as much chance for 
a price recession as there is for further 
advances on most lines of gums. Im- 
porters continued quite firm in their 
price views, and reported the receipt of 
firm cables from primary markets. The 
importers, like the consuming manufac- 
turers, have been working close to their 
actual requirements, and this has been re- 
flected in the paucity of spot holdings of 
most grades. 


Gold and Other Leaf 


Gold leaf, imported, XX, deep, 3%x 


Soateneta merce elale ates Massie ciel s ¢ 9.75 @12.00 
domestic, XX, deep, 3%%x3%...... 11.50 @15.00 
Gold leaf, domestic, XX, deep, pat- 

CNP Soe RO Tg cro sre se cette A cvmeinioa 12.00 @15.00 
Silver leaf, 334x3%, imported........ 2.25 @ 2.50 
Aluminum leaf, 54%x5%, imported... 1.50 @ 2.00 
Composition leaf, 54%x5%%, imported. 1.75 @ 2.25 


Gums 
These quotations are for one or more 


case lots. For 5-case lots less add ic. 
per 1b. 
DAMMAR 
Batavial Gr Padangecc alaisiee vac» 8 lb. 31 @ 2 
Sine ADOr ey IN Ossmh cnertarsVerelale) 15/8 lalele inoue 40 @ 42 
INOS 2) cate crete ceilareter sleteteteta. olaltys 24 @ 26 
INGO Ahad o cfarevendtetexeintenetaters’ so) + srfbars) alae 10 @ 12 
EAST INDIA COPAL 
Bola peal eieiceseaiitalostette vaiuao lores # Ib 21 @ 23 
BS OR Daa yapate Ms tide. Chatateta’ elietaretel/s S.v@ at 
KAURI 
BS GML Bipeicta ts Oita s cles nin. area BAseirate 8 lb 58 @ 65 
BING SEL elaine aelsisls o * clecvelers sleet aici. vie 37 @ 41 
BPN OM Dito ithe oaisa,0.075,0 5418 «siesta 28 @ 81 
CO Ae SOB OP Ad HCO ION COE MEA COL, 25 @ 26 
DUS tte oie oe ee citia s'ais ass winitoate eaincia’s 7 @ 8 
MANILA 
Writes» Bold). Sonisiccrrmae a cactlewd 2 #® lb 21 a 2a 
NUD Fearccetarcreres te eter ele ienicce’a wradPere ee 13 @ i4 
Chipsiyn « ccic es state 2 Cibo bind a eae ein ein wise 11@- 
PONTINAK 
PTT Ol ersicisiel bys, tivieve le LS sgalale siete cole # Ib 26 @ 28 
NSE acto «ei Steitals Gress a. eude sielans Weleletotofals IT, @t48 
[O}/ 01: Reena RaOee RICO CORSE Ky ee a 145 @ 17 
PITCH 
Tar, kiln burned, in barrel lots. # Ib. 64@ = 
Pltch, cucisccccceper tre anasew saacaas, 4@ 4% 
SHELLAC 
é BARS snus esrs ®lb. 74 @ 76 
Va orn A ee, 74 @ 76 
DEVON LS, 25 aid vis ete ete ia, chia eran (ctclavenw. ane tf @ i. 
Superfine, & Grange noc vaieis 6 ore oC emietvas, « 62 @ 64 
Ping, OFANGS cece iced Pe reveassceede 60 @ 862 
WTP Nearer tale o aeaeete cites ate ae elcid seam 870%, 56 @ 58 
Ae Ce BAENO css Rs sig ees Remedies 56 @ 58 
Bleached; Sround nc. «ss. ve cevece ves 52 @ 53 
PONG. UL eco eta wir k oe tees. e xe 66 @ 68 
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Linseed and Other Oils 


Linseed oil, raw (7% lbs, to ay in 


5-bbl. lots.......-- gal. 115 @ — 
in single barrels ..-------+ {264O0. = 
in cans, charged extra, 1% 
lbs, to gal. by measure.. 1:20 Gk 
boiled, add 2c. per gal. to 
price of raw oll 
double polleds add 3c. 
refined, add 4c. 
Ghina wood oll, bbls...--- ec lbiss 175 @ iz 
Corn, crude, DbDIS...-seccccesccsscs aS ¢ zi 
Soya, crude, Db]B....- cee e ener ee socee 
Menhaden fish oll, crude, f.o.b. fac- aka we 
COTY «.eccercerceececcess 
Hight, strained ...--+es-seerres c. @ x 
yellow, bleached ....---- Rieievaie's 7 @ * 
white, bleached ..---+e++ers+r* 79 @ 
Pigments, Dry 
Cents 
per pound. 


ure white, floated, in 100- 
rid nas ib. bags (bags extra).... 234@ 2% 
in 700-lb. bbls. (bbls. extra)...- 3%@ 3 
Blanc fixe, dry, in less than car lots 44@ — 
Flake white, American, powd., in 


100-lb. drums...-.-- 5 race 15%4@ — 
tharge, powd., in 100-Ib. kegs (less 
iS 4 Pcaantity discounts) ..-- 15%4@ — 
500 Ibs. up to 600 Ibs.....----- 11%4@ — 
All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 
Lithopone, standard, in ton lots....- 654@ oe 
single barrels ...-- stakes tyre ieeresrs 7 @ YY 
allic int, best brown, 300-lb. 
me te pela. ae arerapera eiars:9 Beonons 2%@ 2% 
best red, 400-lb. bbls.....- AnCu 3%4@ 81% 
Orange mineral, Amer., approx. ] 
4 1100-lb. caskS......--+-: 144@ — 
in barrels, 700 lbs....--++++> 14%@ — 
Red lead, Amer., dry, powd., in 
bbls., 500-600 1bS...-+++---- 124@ — 
White tead, basic carbonat3. cor- 
roded, in oil, in 100-Ib. 
drums (less quantity dis- 
Counts) ..---eeseeeeerres 154@ — 
In 500-Ilb. bDbIS....+-++eeeees 10%@ — 
basic sulphate or sublimed lead, 
dry, 500-lb. caSkS....-- 10. @ 
basic lead sulphate, blue...- 102 @iee—— 
All above prices subject to 
cash discount of 2 percent, and 
are for single delivery. 
Zinc oxide— 
American process, lead free— 
“Horse Head’’ brands (quantities 
usually purchased by master 
painter, less carloads in bar- 
840, — 
ONO 
8%4@ — 
>: T%4Q =— 
‘Leaded’ brands— 
Standard ..c.eccceccsereesseees T%@ — 
Sterling ...-.------sesseetereres 84@ — 
Superior ...---sseeerseserress 8s4@ — 
Lehigh .....c-eeccsscceersseres 84@ — 
French proce ss— 
“Flcrence’ brands— ree 
White seal...ss.eseeteerortere 12%@ — 
Green Stal...-e.ecee eres ee ceees 11%@ _ 
Red? SCA] etc cisco cles sealers sie o® 10%@ _ 
Albalith lithopone...-+..sserssrere 6%4@ — 
Leaded grades, American process— 
commercially lead free......-++.- 7h@ 85% 
Lead gradeS....-.-.seeeeettecereece 7 @ Th 


Pigments in Oil 


White lead in oll, 100-lb. kegs..#® Ib. 154@ — 
Red lead in oil, 100-lb. kegs.....-.- 16%@ — 


Quantity discounts (applying only 
to 100-lb. kegs and smaller pack- 
ages): Lots of 500 Ibs., 10%; ton lots 
and less than 5 tons, 10% and 4%; 
6-ton lots and less than a carload, 
10% and 74%; carloads, 10% and 


10%. 
Zinc in oil (Green Seal)— 
Net weight packages— 


BO<IDS GES ie 8% o.5d ee 8 bees eine @lb. 20 @ 21 
Delb. KOGS...cccyeccccecsrcccescs 21 @ 2 
12M-lb. KES. ..-es cers vecvercess 22 @ 23 
500 Ibs. up to ton lots. discount of 
10% 


‘O- 

All above prices subject to cash 
discount of 2 percent and are for 
single delivery. 


Sandpaper 
Price per quire. Smallest lot sold, half 
quire. 

Grade 9x11 in 8%x10% in. 
O00 fies ats cec te's’oroarerers $0.37 $0.34 
OO wsic cates irerneine ae cls eee 37% .34 
bSSaanoscae SSB te .371% .B4 
BGs a aiicreie sictsettic eee weinte.s .40 .36 
MB og. de ico tteel aia sists 45 40% 
Eh Fe icivinpualoin es aevie sreiw ersio ais 52% 46 

Le acca Ras Pteee cen thie .61 52 
RL AN a) Loe aetemtateeiels sure 70 58% 
Pie Soe Ges Se oeene tone 19% .66 
A Serie dO iii ciciann ncn. 521% 46 


Above prices subject to discounts ranging from 
20 to 40 percent. 


Shellac. See Gums 
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Shellac Varnish in Desatired Alcohol 


Quotations for single cans. Larger packages, 10 
percent and more off. 
5-lb. pure white shellac (1-gal. cans) 


®@ gal. 4.15 @ 4.25 
5-lb. pure orange shellac (-gal. cans). 3.80 @ 3.90 
Full cases pure white shellac....... 3.50 @ 3.60 
Full cases pure orange shellac...... 3.30 @ 3.40 
Usual differential for barrels and 
5-gal. cans. 
Steel Wool 
Grade 000) cc cjc% sel owe cies sls ..-% lb. 1.00 @ — 
(Un Aan Sado ai efolstiels &.etmtete: ote oo a GT Le — 
HI | Peerctctcresa tere slejelerg ensvaiateeis¥e Aiatehtateye 583 @ — 
O29 ges OG ARR OO Walstnietd e(ores J, deisel | 20488 2 
eeu eics hale alatoderereroa alalia Le ereiei ee eee Oe 
Shavings ...--eeeescseeeees Soo ccsna, che oe 
Above prices subject to 20 
percent discount on 500-lb. lots, 
5 percent on 100-Ib, lots. 
Household sizes ....--+++++ ..-#@ gross 9.00 @ — 
5 gross lots ....-- dindaco aisvolensbe re 810 @ — 
10 gross lot® .....++++++ esivte olen kc OU) a — 
Turpentine and Rosin 
Spirits of turpentine, ex-yard.@ gal. 1.08 @ 1.04 
Wood turpentine, steamed, dist..... 72180! (@) = => 
destructive 68 @ = 
B we Peoceeestece Oe — 
iBT qqnamuacacoooos @ - 
Beier wissleloaaleiocre ss (ree 
1 eg WEEK een OF @ —- 
feb WA RGR AS ane tnwan dak eign are @ - 
BR eae cia disiaic cin eit ionele’ sivieseveiul@ @ - 
1B) Adinieetec 5 aoieetere eee cielstezeiciataterne) e _— 
K cccccchcscactics ovens cmecicr = 
MURR ced ola tare tore a Gala ote are canis. ots eis (ee @ - 
No ioi erase cielo e sieye.c epaisinpsie-sipie Siajriepness @ —- 
W. G. anon @ —- 
WW 5. foie cialbislele nite cle efeteinia iogeisinxe @ - 
Rosin, pltcM ..e-eeeerere eee BOD. 5.75 @ — 
Rosin oil, first rectified......- .@gal. 48 @ 45 
second rectifled ....----e+eee+> 46 @ 47 
third rectified .......s++- weeeee 50 @ 52 
fourth rectified ..... Hihivsawase ae Sbi@ 2 56 
Window Glass 
United Bracket Single 
inches. Sizes. AA A B 
295 6x8 to 10xl15......$24.00 $20.00 $19.00 
11x14? 
34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 25.00 21.00 20.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 27.00 22.50 21.00 
18x22 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 28.00 23.70 22.00 
54 15x26 to 24x30...... 29.00 24.50 22.50 
60 26x28 to 24x36...... 30.00 26.00 28.25 
26x34 } 
70 28x32} to 30x40...... 32.00 28.75 25.25 
30x30 
32x38 U 
80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 36.50 83.25 28.75 
84 30x52 to 20x54...... 39.00 35.50 31.25 
25 6x8 to 10x15......$32.00 $28.00 $26.50 
11x14 


34 12x13§ to 14x20...... 35.00 31.00 29.00 
40 10x26 to 16x24...... 39.00 34.00 81.00 


18x22? 
50 20x20§ to 20x30...... 42.00 87.00 34.50 
54 15x36 to 24x30...... 43.00 38.00 85.00 
60 26x28 to 24x36..... . 44.00 39.00 85.50 
26x34 
70 28x32+ to 30x40...... 47.00 42.00 88.00 
30x30 
32x38 U 
80 34x36§ to 30x50...... 51.00 46.00 41.50 


84 30x52 to 30x54... m 
90 30x56 to 34x56...... 55.00 50.00 46.00 
94 34x58 to 34x60...... 56.00 51.00 47.00 
100 36x60 to 40x60...... 66.00 60.00 56.00 
Sizes making over 100 united inches, packed in 
100-foot cases only. 


105 40x62 to 40x64.....$142.00 $130.00 $120.00 
110 40x66 to 40x70..... 158.00 146.00 136.00 
115 40x72 to 40x74..... 178.00 162.00 152.00 
120 40x76 to 40x80..... 210.00 190.00 180.00 


The following discounts apply for all regular. 
single strength and double strength window glass, 
in carload lots and over, for shipments in zones 
B, C, D, E and F:— 

Single strength A quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength A quality, 34 
and 40-inch bracket sizes, 86 and 6 percent; sin- 
gle strength A quality, 50-inch and above bracket 
sizes, 85 and 2 percent. 


Single strength B quality, 25-inch bracket sizes, 
88 and 5 percent; single strength B quality, 34 and 
40-inch bracket size, 86 and 6 percent; single 
strength B quality, 50-inch and above bracket sizes, 
85 and 2 percent. 


Double strength A quality, all brackets, 87 per- 
cent. 

Double strength B quality, all brackets, 88 per- 
cent. 

Boxing charge for single and double are as fol- 
lows:—First three bracket sizes, 20c. per 50-foot 


' pox; above size up to and including 100 united 


inches, 40c. per box; sizes over 100 united inches, 
80c. per 100-foot box. 

For glass packed 100 feet to the case the charges 
will be double the amount charged for the same 
size packed 50 feet to the box. 

Fractional cutting charges as follows:—Single 
strength, one fraction, 15c. per box; two frac- 
tions, 30c. per box; double strength, one fraction, 
20c. per box; two fractions, 40c. per box. 
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FLAXSEED CROP REPORTS 
SHOW LARGE INCREASE 


A substantial increase in the world 
flaxseed crop this year is indicated by 
the preliminary estimate of 75,000 bush- 
els, or 67 per cent. more than last year, 
for Argentina, the result of increased 
yields, as reported to the United States 
Department of Agriculture by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The flaxseed production in ten coun- 
tries, excluding India and Russia, is re- 
ported to aggregate 110,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 39,000,000 bushels for the 
same countries last year. 

The United States crop is estimated at 
22,332,000 bushels, compared with 30,- 
173,000 bushels last year, the reduction be- 
ing caused chiefly by a decreased per acre 
yield. Flaxseed consumption in the 
United States reached a new high level 
for the year ending September 30, 1925, 
because of continued building and paint- 
ing activity. Crushing of domestic and 
imported seed totaled 41,000,000 bushels, 
of which 12,252,000 bushels were im- 
ported. y 


PHILADELPHIA DEALERS 
HEAR DR. PAUL KENNEDY 


At the monthly meeting of the Save 
the Surface Dealers’ Association Dr. 
Paul Kennedy, technical director of the 
Murphy Varnish Company, spoke of 
“Finishing.” He spoke on the relative 
merits of varnish and lacquer. The talk 
was illustrated by blackboard examples. 
Resolutions were unanimously passed 
wishing Willard Mason health, happi- 
ness and success in his new position as 
sales director of his firm, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, and thanking him 
for his initiative and energy in starting 
the Dealers’ Association. Joseph A. Fin- 
naren, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, reports very gratifying prog- 
ress for the fourth annual banquet to be 
held in January. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., H. E. 
Webster, secretary of the company and 
purchasing agent, was elected a director. 
Mr. Webster entered the employ of the 
company nearly eighteen years ago, upon 
his graduation from Yale, and has suc- 
cessively advanced to his present posi- 
tion. 


The W. A. Alpers Company, paint and 
varnish makers, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
purchased the buildings, land lease and 
equipment on property located at 1039 
West 11th street, Cleveland, which has 
been used for a paint and varnish factory 
for a number of years. The Alpers com- 
pany will remodel the buildings and in- 
stall new and additional machinery and 
equipment, about January 1. 


Carl J. Schumann, of the Hilo Varnish 
Corporation, was chairman at the annual 
meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers, in Washington, November 
17 and 18. 


Business Opportunities 


Eighteen words for $1; 3 cents 
for each additional word. No 
order for less than $1. 


STENCILS for sale. Assortment of six 
stencils 12-inch high, $2.10; 10-inch high, 
$1.80; 8-inch high, $1.50. Made of strong 
paper and oiled. HARRY FEINGOLD, 
P. O. BOX 20, Station W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Master Painters— 


If Winter Blows Your Business to Pieces— 


TART right now to call upon factory owners and superintendents about in- 
terior jobs with Aluminum Paint. Many of these men have already shown 
their interest in Aluminum Paint by writing for the Aluminum Paint Booklet. 


They are thinking about Aluminum Paint in terms of their own plants. 

You can turn their thoughts into paying jobs for yourself. 

Ask them to try Aluminum Paint on the walls and ceilings of one room. 
The improvement in lighting and looks will be so marked that other jobs 
are almost sure to follow. 


There are dozens of places in every factory, mill, foundry and shop where 
Aluminum Paint can do a fine job of light-improvement. Stair- 


ways, passageways, store-rooms, boiler-rooms. > 
’ New uses for Aluminum Paint are com- : 
ing to light every month. (@) 
A Few Facts about - 3 


The latest developments are described in ALUMINU M 


Aluminum Paint our new illustrated booklet—‘“Aluminum 


Bere ge re anaete Of Paint—A Step Ahead in Industrial Paint- ‘o) 
luminum Bronze Powder A 5 - “Ad 4 ae M ” p 
mixed with a suitable ve- ing’. The new uminum Paint Manua 
hicle of oil or varnish. is now ready. Drop q postcard for both > 


—Powder made of pure alu- 
minum metal flakes. books today. 


—500 to 700 ieee feet cover- l e P @ 
age per gallon. 

2 OEE Se Aluminum Paint 
any other color—no “bleed- 


ing through.” Aluminum Company of America 


—Flows on easily. 


—Sets perfectly even. 243 1 Oliver Building 


— Dries hard and smooth. Pittsburgh Pa 
5] A 


— Waterproof — rustproof — 
makes clean job. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 


lc NwebhVeb Ry YeeGe OuMeMeH RCA Lo FORM 


ACL: Ue Me TN) UM 
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Railway Paint Shop Gossip 


HE veteran Fred S. Ball, for many 
years the distinguished master car 
painter of the Pennsylvania railroad, and 
who forty years ago served with dis- 
tinction as the presiding officer of the 
former Master Car and Locomotive Paint- 
ers’ Association, is now at the age of 
eighty-six years living quietly at his home 
near Philadelphia. Mentally alert and 
physically chipper, F. S. Ball is a fine 
example of well bred and patriotic citi- 
zenship whose influence inspired men 
everywhere to decent and worthy living. 
Mr. Ball will celebrate his eighty-sixth 
birthday Christmas, December 25. 

The fact that the Erie railroad is now 
in the market for fifty all-steel suburban 
passengar cars and eighteen all-steel main 
line passenger coaches indicates that 
Master Painter H. A. Polhemus, of the 
company’s Buffalo, N. Y., shops, will 
presently have a smart lot of inspec- 
tion duties confronting him. 


Master Painter A. Kreger, who recently 
succeeded T. C. Schaefer, resigned, at 
the Toledo, Ohio, shops of the Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie, is reported as making a 
fine record in his position. Kreger has 
executive ability and good craftsmanship 
back of his management—two strong 
points to lift any master painter above 
the commonplace. 

Master Painter J. F. Klughart, at the 
Pitcairn, Penna., shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania has been advised that for the pres- 
ent no more baking ovens will be in- 
stalled at the Pitcairn plant, due to the 
fact that the company now has 100 loco- 
motives finished in lacquer, and pending 
the outcome of these tests the matter of 
constructing baking ovens in which to 
speed up the drying of paint and var- 
nish will be held in abeyance. 

Veteran Robert Scott, foreman painter 
at the Wilmington, Del., shop of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, is 
performing valiantly, as veterans have a 
habit of doing, in keeping the produc- 
tion record for the paint shop at 100 per 
cent. No man knows better how to do 
this than Scott. 

At the Port Huron, Mich., shops of the 
Grand Trunk, Master Painter Robert 
Woods is finding at this time a heavy 
drift of painting repairs to engage his ex- 
pert attention. The Port Huron plant is 
comparatively new, equipped with good 
facilities for speeding up work, and its 
production record is without a dent to 
date. 

The New York Central is reported as 
being in the market for twenty-five steel 
coaches, twenty dining cars, twenty-five 
baggage cars, twenty-five combination 
baggage and mail cars, nine combination 
passenger and baggae cars, and forty 
milk cars. Master Painter D. C. Sher- 
wood hasn’t emitted a wheeze concern- 
ing the above business, but the paint in- 
spection duties incidental to the order 
are being rehearsed in his office, never- 
theless. 

Among members of the “Old Guard” 
who twenty-five years ago, and earlier, 
gave to the former Master Car and Loco- 
motive Painters’ Association a reputation 
for adept mental capacity, far vision, 
sound reasoning. and a spirit for pro- 


By M. C. Hillick 


OHN F. GEARHART, master car 
painter at the Altoona, Pa., shops of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, after a half 
century of service with the company re- 
tired on pension November 1, at the age 
of sixty-five years, he having been born 
in Altoona, October 8, 1860. He has lived 
his entire life in the city of his birth, 
and with the exception of one year, on a 
single street. He was educated in the 
public schools of the city, and in 1875 
started work with.the Pennsylvania, as 
messenger boy, being one of eight broth- 
ers all of whom began their life work 
with the company. His father, Jacob 
Gearhart, was for many years foreman 
of laborers for the Pennsylvania. Octo- 
ber 7, 1877, John was transferred to the 
job of painter apprentice under Foreman 
C. W. Mason, of the machine department. 
April 1, 1880, he was transferred to the 
car department where, under Foreman 
Painter Fred S. Ball he completed his ap- 
prenticeship. He continued to work in 
the coach painting department as a jour- 
neyman painter and gang leader until 
March 1, 1891, when superintendent of 
motive power, W. W. Atterbury, now 
president of the company, promoted him 
to the position of assistant to Mr. Ball. 
Upon the retirement of the latter, May 1, 
1908, he was made foreman painter, Ex- 
Mayor S. H. Walker succeeding him as 
assistant. Mr. Gearhart served as 
president of the former Master Car and 
Locomotive Painters’ Association during 
the year 1919 and directed the proceed- 
ings of the Chicago convention of that 
year. He has held numerous other im- 
portant offices in the organization above 
named and also in the present Equip- 
ment Painting Section of the A. R. A. 
His attitude in respect to the aims and 
interests of these organizations has been 
broad and tolerant and forward looking. 
Representing perhaps the greatest Ameri- 


gressive endeavor, Charles A. Cook, of 
Wilmington, Del., for many years the ex- 
ceedingly capable master painter of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
was rated a foremost figure. Now rest- 
ing sedately under his own vine and fig 
tree, Mr. Cook, reminiscent of the old 
days, and surrounded by happy old neigh- 
bors, is enjoying the riches of well earned 
ease and contentment. 


Master Painter John Cook, of the Pull- 
man Car Works, Chicago, II1., is actively 
supervising the painting of the sixty new 
steel passenger equipment cars which his 
company, under the stress of rush orders, 
is making for the Pennsylvania to be 
used in rejuvenating the company’s crack 
east and west flyers, the Broadway Lim- 
ited and the American. Of these cars 
twenty-two are to be used on the Broad- 
way Limited and the remaining twenty- 
eight on the American. The names se- 
lected for these cars will carry out a new 
idea and will be symbolical of the his- 
torical significance of the country. The 
cars are said to be virtually the last 
word in traveling luxury. The painting 
and finishing for both the exteriors and 
interiors of the cars will be in John 
Cook’s best manner of treatment. 

The Norfolk and Western will buy 
forty-three passenger equipment cars, six 
combination passenger and baggage cars, 
four combination mail and baggage cars, 
and fifteen baggage express cars, and 
Master Painter Marceau Thierry won’t 
give them the passing mark until his de- 
partment has made its official inspec- 
tion. 

At his home in Evansville, Ind., A. J. 
Bruning, ex-president of the former Mas- 
ter Car and Locomotive Painters’ Asso- 
ciation, and long the able master car 
painter of the Louisville and Nashville, 
at the Evansville shops, is enjoying in 
his retirement days replete with happy 
recollections of old times and old timers. 
For many years Mr. Bruning served the 
interests of the M. C. & L. P. A., with 
buoyant enthusiasm and unsurpassed 
loyalty. 

B. D. Mason is master painter at the 
Denver, Col., shops of the Colorado and 
Southern, and a smarter one would be 
hard to find out where Horace Greely 
once said a good country would make 
its bow after the last grizzly made his. 


can railway system his views have been 
accepted as representative of the out- 
standing thought and enterprise of ad- 
vanced technical practice. He has proved 
an advisor of sound judgment, of breath 
of vision, of keen analysis. Whatever in 
advanced railway painting practice has 
been proved essential and workable in 
actual shop affairs. Mr. Gearhart’s em- 
ployers have been quick to embrace. 
Oven baking of paint and varnish, use 
of lacquer in finishing railway equip- 
ment, etc., are among the leading latter 
day methods which the Pennsylvania has 
enabled Mr. Gearhart to investigate and 
practice. In stepping out into quieter 
ways and easier walks of life he takes 
with him the cordial wishes of a great 
company of friends. 
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Wall Coatings and Cold Water Paints 


of recognized merit 
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By reason of their high grade qualities and easy-working properties, our 
products are recognized as leaders in their line. 


Up-to-date manufacturing facilities coupled with a quarter of a century’s 
experience specializing in the manufacturing of Wall Coatings and Cold Water 
Paints enable us to meet the most exacting requirements of the Trade. 


THE MURALO COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISGO 
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Good Varnishes are the kind that will wear for the purpose made, will brush easy 
and will dry hard. We have supplied them for almost 40 years. You can depend on 
the following: 


MR. D. E. BARBER Says: 


Watson’s “CRAFTSPAR”’ Varnish 


A Varnish Which Can Be Used for 
Any Purpose on Inside or 
Outside Work 
“WILL STAND ANY TEST” 


PRICE 

| et ae: Each 
is Gallon Cans $ 3.00 
A 5-gal. cans 13.00 
Y Case of 6 
Y gallons 16.50 
Y) Case of 12 

gallons 30.00 

Above Net, 


F. O. B. Chicago 


Quart Sample 
Postpaid for 85c 


well pleased. 


That “Craftspar” Varnish is a pleasure to work. 


“CHICOLA” FLOOR VARNISH 


Will stand water and scrubbing and will 
not turn white. 

Is light in color and dries hard in about 
12 hours, or over-night, with a beautiful 
hard gloss. 


PRICE 


Each 
Gallon cans §$ 1.80 
5-gal. cans 8.50 


Case of 6 


gallons 10.50 


Case of 12 


gallons 20.40 


Above Net, 
F. O. B. Chicago 


Quart Sample 
Postpaid for 55c. 


“CHICOLA” INTERIOR FINISH 


An all-around varnish for interior finishing. 
Made by an entirely new method of treating 
gums while in melting process. It dries in 
about 12 hours and can be rubbed to afdull 
finish in 48 hours. 


PRICE 


Each 
Gallon cans $ 1.60 
5-gal. cans 7.50 


Case of 6 
gallons 9.30 
= | Case of 12 
gallons 18.00 
Above Net, 
F. O. B. Chicago. 


Quart Sample 
Postpaid for 50c 


I did a wonderful nice job with it and customer 


JOHN CHAPMAN & SON Say: Send another case of each Chicola Floor and Interior. Mighty fine piece of goods. 


They are using this right along. Two cases per month. 


Every painter should have a copy of our complete, 112-page NEW CATALOG, No. 43. 
Get your name on the mailing list of the Reliable House of Watson. 


FOR 38 YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF PAINTERS 


Geo. E.Watson Co. 


62 W. Lake St. 


“THE PAINT PEOPLE” 


Chicago Ill. 
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SY 


=== = 


(Ga. 2 = 


Sau 


PER A PERFECT 
MANENT AND WASHABLE 
DEAD FLaT FINISH 


WHITE 


FOR WALLS, CEILINGS 
TERIOR WOODWORK 


yp METAL SURFACES &C 
a 


EF-ES-CO--- 
The Pallor the dead flat finish--- 
They Couldn’t | for walls and ceilings--- 
Understand waterproof and permanent--- 


makes friends--- 
It worried her — and secretly it . 


worried him. What could be makes money--- 

spreading that treacherously f 

grey look upon the face of a makes good § 

robust man in his prime? 

Dust poisoning is preventable, FELTON-SIBLEY & CO, Inc. 

not by keeping necessary ma- 136-38-40 No. Fourth St. Philadelphia 


terials out of paints, but by 


keeping the dust out of the lungs 
of the painter. Always sandpaper { O N 
coated interiors with water and 

1B 

i) 


Paints Varnishes 
Made Exclusively by Makers of Colors, Puints 


, int and Varnishes Since 186 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. arnishes Since 1863 


795 Forest Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE ORIGINAL WATERPROOF SANDPAPER 
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Something to Be 
Thankful For 


CLEANS _ 
WALL PAPER 


ANO 
WINDow SHADES 5 
TH READY MIXES uh’ 


Ee 
ABSoRENE Merc co ST! 


There are not many products that move 
as quickly as ABSORENE, H RH, and 
ZEV. 


This trio gives you a wholesome taste 
of realturn-over. That’s something to 
be thankful for. They eliminate costly 
sales resistance because the demand for 
these three products has been an estab- 
lished fact for years. 


ABSORENE Wall Paper Cleaner ab- 
sorbs dirt. It leaves no smear. It 
cleanses thoroughly with little effort. 
Does not crumble. Stays fresh until 
you open the can. 


ST. LOUIS. MO.U.S.a. 


HRH. Finest thing known for clean- 
ing painted surfaces. Cuts down the 
labor and makes a perfect job. 


‘nt Brushes 
Hardwood Floors 


REMOVES 


” paint and Varnish 
earenes° 


USA 


ZEV for cleaning brushes. Safe to use. 


Economical. It’s pure. A good, honest 
product. 


WAREHOUSES : 


Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Kansas 

City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 

Indianapolis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Montreal and Winnipeg 


Jobbers Everywhere 
THE 


ABSORENE Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 


Absorene Bldg., St Louis, Mo. 
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JAMES A. GOHEN 


HE death of James A. Gohen, ex-presi- 
dent of the former Master Car and 
Locomotive Painters” Association, and 
for many years identified with the fore- 
most activities encouraged to promote 
the practice of railway equipment paint- 
ing, occurred at the home of his son, C. 
M. Gohen, Huntington, West Virginia, 
Sunday, November 8. The funeral was 
held, and interment made, in Aurora, 
Ind., November 10. The death of Mrs. 
Gohen occurred some years ago. James 
A. Gohen was born in Frankfort, Ky., 
May 6, 1849. He attended school in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, until fifteen years of age, 
when he entered the employ of J. W. 
Gosling, carriage maker, with whom he 
served a four-year’s apprenticeship in the 
paint shop. In the autumn of 1869 he 
entered the employ of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi railroad, being located at the 
shops in Cochran, Ind., where, for a time 
he assumed foremanship duties. Later 
he worked for the New Orleans, Chicago 
and St. Louis, at the company’s shops in 
MaComb City, Miss. In 1877 he took 
charge of these shops as master painter, 
retaining the position until 1880. In 
1882 he was appointed master painter of 
the Kentucky Central and from this 
road was transferred to the Huntington, 
West Virginia, shops of the Cheseapeake 
and Ohio. December 15, 1893, he _ re- 
signed from this position to accept the 
official duties of master painter of the 
“Big Four,’ with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. He filled this exacting 
position many years before resigning to 
enter the employ of the Ball Chemical 
Co., in the sales department, as a rep- 
resentative of which he visited for years 
all the leading railway paint shops of the 
country, his wide acquaintance in the 
trade being of pronounced advantage to 
him in this work. For a number of years 
past he has not been actively identified 
with the company, owing to advanced 
years. He was for many years a power- 
ful influence in all the affairs of the 
Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ As- 
sociation, and during the year 1891 served 
as president, presiding at the Washing- 
ton, D. C., convention of that year. He 
possessed uncommon oratorical ability 
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and was recognized as one of the best 
speakers in the organization. He was a 
man of commanding appearance, agree- 
able in his social contacts, a stalwart 
and resourceful debater and) numbered 
every visitor at the annual meetings of 
master car and locomotive painters as a 
cordial friend. James A. Gohen proved 
a valiant leader of the “old guard,” the 
membership of which is fast diminishing. 
The memory of his useful, kindly life 
has within it the germ of a living in- 
spiration. M- CsoH. 


J. T. McCracken, known up and down 
the land as once the master painter of 
the Interboro Rapid Transit, New York, 
is reported as now located in California, 
where other able seamen burn the weed 
and turn an ear to the Pacific’s lullaby. 

H. H. Morgan, master painter at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., of the Central Railway of 
Georgia, is having such a run of paint- 
ing repairs at the present time that he 
is actually tempted to ask for the post- 
ponement of Christmas. The “do your 
Christmas painting early” slogan doesn’t 
seem to cut any best licks for H. H. 

Master Painter B. E. Miller, of the 
Lackawanna must during the holiday sea- 
son contemplate for his department early 
paint inspection duties, owing to the fact 
that his company is in the market for 
thirty-five all-steel express cars, forty 
steel underframe milk cars, and two all- 
steel dining cars. 

T. J. Mullally, master painter of the 
Armour Car Line, Chicago, Ill., is one of 
the best informed craftsmen and paint 
shop managers in the windy—beg par- 
don—lakeside city. Mullally is a stal- 
wart organization booster and an adviser 
whose counsel is on the level and sound 
to the core. 


HERE AT LAST 


is your 


OPPORTUNITY 


To Learn at Home high gradei nterior 
decorating, the painting of Flowers, 
Ornaments in all periods and Decorative 
Landscapes. 


Our Oviginal Home Study Instruc- 
tions, by which we teach each student 
individually, do not interfere with your 
daily work. You can study and practice 
whenever your time permits. 


OVER 1200 STUDENTS 


have successfully completed Courses. 
Established in 1908. 


No talent or experience required. 


Tuition very reasonable 


Send a 3-Cent Stamp, covering Postage, 
for Illustrated Prospectus. 


KRAUT ACADEMY 
OF DECORATIVE ART 
821 North Trumbull Ave. 

C HICAGO, ILL. 
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Hilo Interior Spar 
A Real Painter’s Varnish ! 


| , J ITH shopkeepers more critical of the fin- 
ished appearance of their showrooms — 
painters have become even more exacting 

in their demands on good varnishes. 


OUUPAAEDUEOOREUAENTOSOAUOOOEIODE! 


To learn their exact preference in a gloss inter- 
lor varnish, we asked a representative group of 
craftsmen to list the qualities most desired. 
The result of our findings is now offered to you 
in Hilo Interior Spar. 


The good body, even flowing, easy brushing 
and smooth leveling of this varnish will be 
evident at once to you, asa craftsman. The 
depth of lustre and the toughness and good 
wear of the finished work will be very pleasing 
to the owner. 


Test a sample of Hilo Interior Spar and see for 
_yourself its satisfying qualities. The coupon be- 
low will bring you a free sample. Mail it today. 


HILO VARNISH CORPORATION 
t Gerry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me a free trial sample of Hilo Interior Spar. I will 
give it an honest test. 


Address sielere iain Wintove\m bys vle/e)s ins wiw elple.e vee tie'e'b avnip elele-oinimally ates a rcameleus ib ¥aus fetter sia pia 


Dealer's. dNamesevuatts chester accor eecee Ce EONS © SB SAY eh Mme TR 
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He took our word 


All we asked him was to try Carrara 
White and Fres-Co-Lite on his next job. 


He did. 


Now he claims them as his favorite 
paints. 


Doesn’t this mean anything to you? 
It does to the wise painter. 


Carrara White 


—as white and as permanent as the marble 
from which it takes its name. Free flowing— 
self-leveling—high gloss. A long oil enamel for 
inside or outside work. 


_ Fres-Co-Lite 


A Sun-Proof Lithopone Flat Wall Paint of 
heavy body. EHasy brushing and wonderful 
opacity. Made in permanent white and 18 at- 
tractive shades. 


Your dealer should handle them. 
If he doesn’t, send us his name 


The H. B. Davis Co. 


Bayard—Bush—Paca and Severn Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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E. T. TRIGG RESIGNS FROM 
THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Owing to disapproval of changes made 
in the plans and policy of the exposition 
to be held in Philadelphia next year to 
celebrate the sesquicentenary of Ameri- 
can independence, Ernest T. Trigg has 
resigned the official positions he had held 
in the exposition management. The cir- 
cumstances attending his action are told 
by George B. Heckel, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Paint, Oil and Varnish Clut 
as follows: ~ 


Wednesday, October 28, Ernest T. 
Trigg handed to Mayor W. Freeland 
Kendrick, of Philadelphia, his resig- 
nation as chairman of the executive 
committee of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition and vice-president of the 
Sesquicentennial Exhibition Associa- 
tion. This resignation followed an 
announcement by the mayor that the 
program of construction, etc., would 
be very materially curtailed, indicat- 
ing that the exposition will be na- 
tional rather than international in 
scope. 

Some three years ago, in the midst 
of the earlier dispute, he stated be- 
fore the local paint club that the 
exposition would be international in 
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WINTER CONVENTIONS, 1925-1926 
eee el | 


Indiana, Fort Wayne............ December 8, 9,\ and'19 
Nebraska, Grand Island.......... December 8, 9 and 10 
California, San Diego...... January. Date not announed 
Massachusetts, Boston............... January 5,6 and 7 
Connecticut, Waterbury............. January 13 and 14 


New Jersey, Midwinter Open Meeting, 
Paterson, January 13 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg........ January 19, 20 and 21 
Minnesota, St: Paula... 2. January 19, 20 and 2] 
North and South Dakota, Fargo, North Dakota, 

January 25, 26 and 27 
lowa, Davenport. .2. ele... ... 0... January 27,28 and 29 


Tri-State, Denver; Colorado, January. Datenot announced 
International, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 2,3, 4 and 5 


scope, “excepting over my dead 
body,” and his recent resignation was 
in fulfillment of that promise. 

The city authorities give assurance 
that the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion will be held and that it will be 
worthy of the traditions and impor- 
tance of the city, the nation, and the 
occasion. Meanwhile, those who have 
had the vision of a great educational 
work of progress, patriotism and en- 


lightenment await with some anxiety 
details of the revised plan. 


Milton Morrow, the Grand Trunk’s 
master painter at its London, Ont., shops 
came up from the ranks and knows all 
the quirks and turns of the trade as it 
applies to the painting and finishing of 
railway passenger equipment. It is Mil- 


ton’s good fortune, too, to know the in- 


side and outside of shop management, and 
how to apply that knowledge. 

W. H. Burton, of revered memory, and 
for years in charge of passenger car 
painting for the Southern railway, at 
Spencer, N. C., has a worthy successor 
there in the person of H. T. McCubbins, 
who is making a fine record for produc- 
tion and good work, two essentials which 

link the job to the man. 


Free ! 1-1lb. sample can. Mail this coupon. 


John W. Masury & Son 


46 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 


BOSTON — CHICAGO — 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY — ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


for permanence in paint 


Pure Colors 


Ground in Linseed Oil 


John W. Masury & Son 
46 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Inclosed is 10¢c to cover mailing. Send me free, one pound can of Masury’s 
Pure Colors, as checked. 


| [_] Raw Umber 
| PT} Boreeiber Nar eee ee ig MR aire Ah owas a eek. 
| [_] Raw Sienna 
| (op Beane ona etree te ete RnR yar, Wi SoG Vi wcebes ot. eieee eed 


Paint 
nd 


a 
Varnish 
Removers 


The Paint and 
Varnish Trade 
of the 
United States 
and Canada 
has recognized 
our patented 
ACETONE 
removers to be 
the best. 


USE THE 
BEST 


Buy one of the Li- 
censed Brands pro- 
tected by United 
States and Canadian 
Patents. 


Chadeloid 


Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM M. ZINTL 


Woo ZINT La DIRECTOR, 
DU PONT PAINT SALES 


William M. Zintl, of the advertising 
sales department of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, has been appointed director 
of sales of the paint and varnish division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. He 
will assume his new duties shortly. 

Mr. Zintl began his business career with 
the Harrison Brothers Company, Inc., 
paint manufacturers, Philadelphia, which 
was taken over in 1917 by du Pont. Mr. 
Zintl began as office boy in 1902 and was 
successively promoted until he became 
advertising manager. In 1910 he became 
manager of sales of the New York branch 
of John Lucas & Co. He was New Eng- 
land division manager for the Lucas com- 
pany from 1912 to 1915 and did sales and 
advertising work at the home office in 
Philadelphia for the same firm from 1915 
to 1919: 

In 1919 he joined the staff of the Curtis 
Publishing Company and was _ district 
manager for the Philadelphia and South- 
ern territory of the advertising sales de- 
partment at the time of his appointment 
by the du Pont company. 


BENJ. MOORE CO. MOVES 
TO NEW YORK CITY 


Benjamin Moore & Co., which has had 
its offices, warehouse and factory in 
Brooklyn since the organization of the 
business in 1883, has been compelled by 
the demands for more space of its increas- 
ing business to seek larger quarters. The 
office and warehouse was moved Saturday 
to 511 Canal street, New York City, where 
a six-story building recently purchased 
by the company has been remodeled. Up- 
to-date equipment for the warehousing 
of paint stocks has been installed and 
the fourth and fifth floors have been ar- 
ranged for offices. 

The company for the past month has 
been gradually moving its factory equip- 
ment to the new plant recently construct- 
ed at the corner of Lister avenue and 
Lockwood street, Newark, N. J. This work 
will be completed soon. The Newark 
tract purchased by the company had upon 
it one building. This has been renovated 
and other structures built, the whole con- 
stituting an up-to-date paint manufactur- 
ing plant. The work of moving has been 
arranged so that the company’s produc- 
tion schedules suffered only slightly. 
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No Acids 


No Alkalies 


in 


FAMOUS 
RELIABLE 
PAINT and 
VARNISH 
REMOVER 


One application removes the 
Paint or Varnish without injury 
to wood, veneer, hands or cloth- 
ing of the user. 


Made under our formula and 
guaranteed absolutely the best 
Remover. 


FAMOUS 

RELIABLE 
LEATHER 
DRESSING 


For auto tops, cushions, real or 
imitation leather, gives a very 
pliable finish beautifying old and 
preserving new leather. 


Our “Reliable” label on your 
stock is your best business getter. 


We also manufacture 


FAMOUS 
RELIABLE 
SHELLAC 


Made on your Specifications 


Send for samples and give 
them the severest test. It 
will convince you. 


Reliable Leather 
Dressing Co. 


45 Crescent Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Paint and 
Varnish Remover, Leather 
Dressing and Shellac. 
Permit No. 83865 


Copyright 1923 Reliable Leather Dressing Co. 
Patent No. 28056 
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SECRETARY DABELSTEIN’S 
MESSAGE TO CRAFT 


Continued from page 41 


your ticket you pay the full fare go- 
ing, and with the ticket receive a cer- 
tificate which when properly validated 
at the convention will entitle you to 
one-half fare home over the same 
route you traveled to the convention. 

One word more about the practical 
exhibit ; and those who expect to send 
exhibits send them direct to the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and mark them for the Interna- 
tional Convention Exhibit, c-o Mr. 
Chas. Fowler. 

The reports so far received indicate 
a very large gathering of both ladies 
and gentlemen for our forty-second 
annual convention. Every possible 
care is being taken to make the con- 
vention not only profitable, but ex- 
tremely enjoyable. The local com- 
mittee is sparing no efforts to give the 


visitors a social good time long to Dea 


remembered. The Executive Board 
and the various committees, with the 
officers of the International will, aside 
from the program published last 
month, have a few interesting sur- 
prises to offer in the interest of the 
business part of the convention. So 
lay aside everything for the first week 
in February, and trust to the Associ- 
ation that you will be rewarded many 
times for any loss you may believe you 
suffer through your absence from your 
business, by the new ideas and inspir- 
ing topics that will be discussed. 

Make your reservations early, and 
by so doing, help the committee in 
charge of the arrangements. 

At this time of the year we all pre- 
pare for the holidays which are not 
far off, and I know that I am express- 
ing the sentiment of the officers and 
committees of the Association to the 
membership, when I say that we hope 
the year has been all you desired it to 
be, and that you will enjoy a still bet- 
ter one next year. Best wishes for 
a Merry Christmas and a bright and 
prosperous New Year. With every- 
one on the job, 1926 will be the Ban- 
ner Paint Year. Come to Philadelphia 
in February and see how it can be 
done! 


EAGLE-PICHER MEETING 


The Eagle-Picher Company will hold 
a meeting of its sales force at Joplin, 
Mo., December 6. Tho arrangements are 
for the force from the Chicago office to 
meet with the representatives from St. 
Louis and from that city make the trip 
together. 


A paper on the great growth of the 
paint and varnish industry in Chicago 
was read November 20 at a meeting of 
the construction group of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. The associa- 
tion, in commemoration of its twenty- 
first anniversary, is making a survey of 
the city’s industrial growth. 
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““Crresto--here am a 
Christmas present!” 


WORE 
Maw7 


SS 
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REG.U SPAT 


‘“‘Merry Christmas, Cresto, Ize glad to 
see dat you did as well as you did dis 
last year. You did get a few orders.”’ 
‘“‘A few orders!’ Say I got all de orders 
dat was got dis past year. If you got 
any, I give ’em to you. Why just look 
at dat pile of orders I got for dis 
spring!’ | 
“‘Cresto dem aint your orders!” 
‘“Dey is!” 
“If dey is, so is dis haymaker---------- 
sock !!!!2???----Biff--------- Bam!!!!!! 

* * * 


It was a beautiful battle while it lasted, 
but, like all of Solarite and Cresto’s 
battles, it turned out a draw. 

In fact, it always is a draw as to which 
is the better, Solarite or Cresto. Some 
painters like one, some like the other. 
And after all, what difference does it 
make—fine milling, perfect coloring and 
all-around satisfaction are wrapped up 
in each and every package of Solarite 
and Cresto. 

Give yourself a real Christmas present 
—try a box of one of them. 
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SISK’S Paperhangers SIZE 


AND PAINTERS SIZE TO PAINT OVER 


Heretofore SISK’S SIZE has been exclusively a paperhangers 
SIZING. With new features just added SISK’S SIZE can 
be used as a soft wood filler; and for SIZING New or Old 
Walls; to Paint over and between coats of Paint. 

It’s as satisfactory for this purpose as for preparing walls to 
paper over. 


“The “Used 
old all over 
SIZING aa 
Py country 
he the 
_ whole 
features’”’ saat 
around 


It detects lime spots on walls to be papered. It kil!s the suction on walls to 
be papered or painted. It’s a time saver on old walls—no washing of walls 
necessary—just apply SISK’S SIZE. 


SISK’S SIZE is economical. It’s the heaviest bodied SIZING on the mar- 
ket and reduces further, consequently it’s the cheapest. One gallon reduced 
makes five gallons and covers 6,000 square feet of surface. 


It costs no more with the new features. 


Have your Jobber send you a quantity for your next job and see how 
nicely it works out. If your jobber cannot supply you, write us. 


The R. J. SISK CO., Mensfactures New London, Conn. 


MUNNS 
Wall Size First Coater 


The Old, Reliable, Safe, Chemical Primer 


for use under 


PAINT - KALSOMINE 
VARNISH - WALL PAPER 


MUNNS WALL SIZE takes the place 

generally of Shellac for killing stains, 

Wood Fillers, Ceiling Varnish, Glue Size 

and a host of other undercoats of hereto- 

SO fore unsatisfactory nature MUNNS 

WALL SIZE opens up an endless ave- 

SUPERIOR nue of retrenchment on cost—thus in- 

creased profits with the advantage of a 

Safe Foundation. Its action is of a com- 

bined nature, chemically attacking such 

ingredients that must be destroyed, such 

as lime or stains; neutralizing and co- 

mingling with the surface, hardening and 

forming a non-peeling and elastic found 
ation. 


It will keep in ready-for-use form several 
months after mixing. So boil it up and 
stock in cans for every day’s work. 


_E. A. MUNNS 
KALSOMINE CO. 


4-10 Water Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STors’ SUCTION. = 
“KILLS STAINS ‘ 
NEUTRALIZES LIME 
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ENAMEL - STAIN 


76 Ninth Street 


TN 
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The Superior ‘‘Canvas’’ Drop Cloth 
without an equal, has always 
been the best. 


Extra heavy quality fabric, can be washed again 
and again. 

Foremost in Quality, workmanship and strength. 
Full Measurement. Always Trustworthy. 


Our name is our Guarantee. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


9x gfeet - $2.50 12x15 feet - $5.75 
Bei ek - 3.50 {2 x19 oa - 6.70 
(Oho 4a yee Fy - 4.25 £5 DIG - 7-00 
12) X)1 2s - 4.50 


\y 


Terms Cash with Order Delivered at your Door 


Wain Office and Salesroorm 
222-224 East 42"¢2 SrreetT 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 


Our Name ts our Guarantee 
CTCEEZ£x£z£Z£&£&z£zz£zxxzq«e«nnBoTz@&xq&Q&zxzczzkzdck: ; 
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SPECIALTIES FOR ! 
MASTER PAINTERS 
Ss) 


Leaders in Quality 
Since 1885 


YB OIL COLORS 


STAINS 
ENAMELS , 
FLAT FINISHES 


YARNALL PAINT COMPANY 


Manufacturers - 


PHILADELPHA 


VARNISH 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
a 


A 


» Paint, Varnish, 


~ Shellac, l 
Wall Paper . 
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TRINITY CHEMICAL CORP 


in- > : aw 83842 Madison Ave., 
d NEW YORK 


(He-Who-First 
| fainted) 
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White Lead Is The Paint 
For The Painter 


Did you ever stop to wonder why white- 
lead has been the leading paint pigment for 
so many years? White-lead is popular to- 


day not merely because it 1s old and Song 
known. It has certain definite merits which 
make it the unequalled paint pigment to- 
day, just as it was in the days of your 
great-great-grandfather, and that is why it 
nas been the standard in all the years be- 
tween. 

Matheson White-lead is a particularly 
high-grade white-lead. It is very white— 
so white that it is widely used in making 
artists’ white-lead and in painting signs and 


other display jobs. It has a high afhnity 


crack, chip or scale. 


for linseed oil and on first coat work is car- 
ried into the pores of the wood by the oil, 
thus giving a fine anchorage and a solid 
For finish- 
ing coats its appearance is unexcelled. 

A Matheson White-lead job will not 
It wears down evenly 


foundation for succeeding coats. 


and gives a good base for repainting in 
future years. 

And bear in mind that white-lead is 
today the most economical paint you can 
apply, whether you figure by the gallon, 
square foot or the year. 

Samples and full information sent on 


request. 


Matheson Lead Company 


559 to 571 Vernon Avenue 


Long Island City, N. Y 


MATHESON 


WHITE-LEAD 
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ccidents become incidents 
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by Walter Biggs. Copyright 1925, P&L 


when 1 floors are finished with Gl ‘CHloor Yarnish 


Where floors are finished with ‘‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish, accidents not only be- 
come incidents but floor cares almost 
cease to exist. No attention is necessary 
for years, other than ordinary cleaning. 


““61’’ Floor Varnish is so durable, 
tough, elastic and resistant to abrasion 
that the dropping of heavy articles, the 
moving of furniture and the pounding 
of countless heels do not mar its smooth, 
beautiful luster. 


That is why we say, ‘“Test it with 


a hammer — you may dent the wood 
- but the varnish won’ t crack.’’ 


As for being waterproof — ‘‘61’’ is 
so resistant to water and other liquids, 
hot or cold, that for years, little men- 
tion has been made of this inherent 


characteristic. ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish will 
not turn white and the old-fashioned 
woman who wants to be sure the floor 
is clean, may if she wishes, scrub it with 
soap and water to her heart’s content. 


““61’’ is designed to wear on floors, 
and experienced painters regard wear 
as the all-important characteristic rather 
than any stunt waterproof test. 


“61”? Floor Varnish, Dull Finish, 
applied over two coats of the Gloss, 
gives the effect of a rubbed surface — 
is waterproof and durable, and is in 
great favor with painters, architects and 
home owners where a dull finish is re- 
quired on floors or woodwork. Master 
painters: write for prices and full partic- 
ulars of ‘61’? Floor Varnish. 


Pratr & Lamsert-Inc., 86 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: 12 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


= the surface and 
~~ save all 
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Are you interested in coverage? So is Robert P. Tuttle, 
head of the Robert P. Tuttle Company, Los Angeles. 
Read what he says about the paint used on this building 
—the new twelve-story home of the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation. 


THE PAINTERS MAGAZINE 


Take a Tip from Tuttle 


Read what this prominent Los 


Angeles 
Dutch Boy 


NE of the recent con- 

tracts done by Rob- 
ert P. Tuttle in Los Ange- 
les called for the painting 
of walls and ceilings in the new twelve-story building 
of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation. Mr. 
Tuttle was delighted with the paint he used. With it 
he obtained remarkable covering power. For this im- 
portant contract he used nothing but Dutch Boy white- 
lead mixed with Dutch Boy flatting oil. 

‘IT obtained an average of 700 feet per gallon on the 
first two coats,” says Mr. Tuttle, ‘‘and for the last 
stipple coat, 600 feet per gallon. For wall work of any 
description we will be glad at any time to highly recom- 
mend Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil.”’ 

Next time you are doing an interior, take a tip from 
Tuttle. Use paint made of Dutch Boy white-lead and 
Dutch Boy flatting oil. It gives a handsome silky 
finish, that only an expert can tell from a many-coat 
rubbed-down job. It is convenient to use—no driers, 
no turpentine, no linseed oil have to be added. Just 
mix the flatting oil into the white-lead. 


painter 


says about 


And it is so easy to apply. 
“You can work it fast,” 
says one painter. “It does 
not splash and you do not 
have to stir and thin up all the time.”’ It sets slowly 
enough to prevent laps. One man can do a good-sized 
room by himself. Yet it dries perfectly overnight. 


flatting oil 


You can get many unusual interior finishes such as 
two-tone figured effects, mottled effects, stippled effects, 
the Tiffany finish, with paint made of Dutch Boy white- 
lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil. Some of these distinc- 
tive effects are described in our booklet, ‘“‘Wall Effects 
of Distinction for the Home.” If you haven’t already 
received a copy, write our nearest branch. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San 
Francisco, 485 California -Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street- 
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ACID RESISTING PAINTS 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds €o., Inc. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 


AIR BRUSHES. See SPRAY MACHINES 


ALBALITH 
New Jersey Zine Co., The 


AUTOMOBILE VARNISHES. See VAR- 
NISH AND VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


BRUSH CLEANERS 
Trinity Chemical Corporation. 


BRUSHES 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co., Ine. 
Robertson & Co. 
Watson, George E., Co. 
Whiting, John L.-J. J. Adams Co. 
Wooster Brush Co. 


BRUSH HOLDERS 
Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Watson, George E., Co. 


CALCIMINE 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Martin Varnish Co. 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Muralo Co. 
Reardon, Co., The 
U. S$. Kalsomine Co. 
Watson, George E., Co. 
CALCIMINE BRUSHES. See BRUSHES 


CALCIMINE CLEANERS 
Absorene Manufacturing Co. 


CASTING PATTERNS 
Spanjer Brothers. . 


CEMENT PAINT. See CONCRETE AND 
CEMENT PAINTS 
CLEANERS. See PAINT CLEANERS, 
BRUSH CLEANERS 
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Where You Can Buy 


The concerns whose 
Products and Promises are 
placed before our Readers 
in the Advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Painters 
Magazine are Leaders in 
their Respective Lines. 

In Addressing Inquiries 
and Orders to these Con- 
cerns you will confer a 
Favor if you will Mention 
The Painters Magazine. 

For location of Adver- 
tisements appearing in this 
Issue, see page 90. 

If you do not find what 
you are looking for listed 
here, write us a letter and 
we will tell you where you 
can obtain it. Address In- 
formation Bureau, The 
Painters Magazine, 100 


William Street, New York 
City. 


COLD WATER PAINTS 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Muralo Co. 

U. S. Kalsomine Co. 


COLORS IN OIL 


Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 

Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Pain, Co. 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 
Yarnall Paint Co. 


COLORS, DRY 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 


COLOR VARNISHES 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
Glidden Company. 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
Valentine & Co. 


CONCRETE AND CEMENT PAIN Ts 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 

Goheen Corp. of N. J. 

Lucas, John, & Co. 

Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Muralo Co. 

Sipe, James B., & Co. 

U. 8. Kalsomine Co. 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


DROP CLOTHS 
Leek Brothers. 


(Continued on page 70) 


Extra Profits 
are Yours 
with This 
Machine 


sae PAINT 


for the economical protection of all metal and 


wood work THE LANGE JR. EDGE 


Long service records of from five to ten years 
are obtainable with Dixon’s Paint because of its 
unusual wear resisting pigment — flaire silica- 
graphite, and its vehicle — pure boiled linseed oil. 


During slack season or idle days you can earn 
extra profits from a_ glass replacement busi- 
ness. Just install a Lange Jr. Edger at small 
cost and go after the business of grinding and 
polishing edges of windshields, closed body 


enclosures, etc. 


The pigment is inert, aids in preserving the 
original elasticity of the vehicle, increases the 
thickness of the paint film and has long life. The 
vehicle cannot be equaled by any othersubstance. 
It makes your business hum, doubles your 
earnings, and soon becomes the best money 


getter you could ask for. 


Write now for Booklet 37-B, and long service 
records. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. XOX Established 1827 


Write today for more information on 
this machine that starts a business 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


156-166 N. MAY STREET CHICAGO 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY—Continued from page 09 


DRYERS 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Berry Bros. 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Hilo Varnish Corporation. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 
Martin Varnish Co, 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
DUSTERS, PAINTERS 
Whiting, John L.-J. J. Adams Co. 
ENAMEL OIL 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 
ENAMELS 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Berry Bros., Inc. 
Breinig Bros., Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Davis, H. B., Co., The 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
S¥rench,, Samuel H., & Co. 
Glidden Company. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Hilo Varnish Corporation. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co., Inc. 
Martin Varnish Co. 
McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. 
Monroe, Lederer & Taussig. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
Smith & Co., Edward 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Valentine & Co. 
Watson, George E., Co. 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 
Yarnall Paint Co. 
ENAMELED METAL TILE 
Sani-Tile Co. 
FINISHES. See INTERIOR FINISHES 
FIREPROOF PAINTS 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Muralo Co. 
U. S$. Kalsomine Co. 


FLAT WALL COATINGS. See WALL 
COATINGS 
See PRIMERS 


FIRST COATERS. 
FLATTING OIL 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
National Lead Co. 


FLOOR VARNISHES. See VARNISF 
AND VARNISH SPECIALTIES 
GALVANIZED IRON PAINT 

Goheen Corp. of N. J. 

Keystone Varnish Co. 

Sipe, James B., & Co. 

GLASS GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINERY 

Lange, Henry G., Machine Works. 


GLAZING COMPOUND 
Thibaut, Richard E., Inc, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
INTERIOR FINISHES 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Berry Bros. 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Davis, H. B., Co., The 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Felton, Sibley & Co., Ine. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Glidden Company. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Hilo Varnish Co. 
Johnson, 8S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co., Ine. 
Martin Varnish Co. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Cc. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
National Lead Co. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Thibaut & Walker Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Watson Co., George E 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 
JAPANS. See DRYERS 
JAPAN OIL AND JAPAN SPIRITS 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
KALSOMINE. See CALCIMINE 
KNIVES, PUTTY 
Ridgely Trimmer Co., The 


LEAD PRODUCTS 
Carter White Lead Co. 
Matheson Lead Co. 
Natioral Lead Co. 
LINSEED OIL 
National Lead Co. 
LITHARGE 
Matheson Lead Co. 
National Lead Co. 
LITHOPONE 
Mineral Point. Zine Co. 
New Jersey Zine Co., The 
LUMINOUS PAINT 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
MARINE PAINTS 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
National Lead Co. 
MECHANICAL PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Matthews Corp., W. N. 
METAL PAINTS 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. ° 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 
National Lead Co. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Cr : 
MILL WHITES 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Berry Bros. 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., ine. 
Felton, Sibley & Co. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Johnson, 8. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
OIL COLORS. See COLORS 
OILS FOR PAINT AND VARNI& 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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VARNISH that will not wear out 

its welcome, either in your stock 

or on your customer’s floors, furniture 
or woodwork. Degrah is waterproof, 


wearproof, and made in seven colors 


and natural. 


The Keystone Line 
includes a finish 
for every purpose 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hull, England Chicago, HI. 


Boston, Mass. 


eqrar 


REGISTERED 
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Disappearing 
Varnish 


LX.L& 
FLOOR 
VARNISH 


On soft pine floors (without 
filler) and you have depth, 
gloss and body. 


WHY! 


Because only hard Fossil 
Gums are blended with the 
oils to give it a true body, 
by a process we have used 
for nearly a century. 


‘‘Made as in the days of our forefathers, 
when things were made to last.’’ 


PAgareSmith & Co. 


WEST AVE., 6th & 7th STS., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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LISZKA’S 


EBINE DRYER 


Do you know that there 

is as much difference be- 

tween Terebine Dryer 

and ordinary Japan or 

liquid dryers as there is 
between a high grade floor varnish 
and a sizing varnish? 


Terebine has twice the strength 
of common dryer. It will dry lin- 
seed oil one part to thirty. Highly 
neutralized; acid and alkali free. 
Clear and light in color. Will not 
discolor white if used in proper 
proportions. 


W rite for prices 


es e 
Lion Varnish Co. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Cooper Avenue and Proctor Street 


Glendale New York City 


Want More MONEY ? 


Contractors — You'll make more money if 
your men are better trained. Better keep 
the old crew and let each man spend a few 
profitable weeks at school. 


Painters — Make yourself more valuable. 
Know more—earn more. Expert, practical 
and individual training under actual work- 
ing conditions. 

Courses in painting, calcimining, paper- 
hanging, graining, marbling, sign painting, 
show card writing, etc. Qualify in Few 
Short Weeks. 


Write for Catalog. Use the Coupon—Now! 


SUPERIOR SIGN SCHOOL 


2139 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


SUPERIOR SIGN SCHOOL, 
2139 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
I 
Please send me full details of your courses—FREE. i 
I 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY—Continued from page 70 


PAINT BRUSHES. See BRUSiiI&& 

PAINT CLEANERS 

Absorene Manufacturing Co. 

Johnson, 8..C., & Son. ; 

Post Sales Co., Inc. 

Trinity Chemica] Corporation. 
PAINT GRINDERS 

Goheen Corp. of N. J. 

Keystone Varnish Co. 


PAINT GUNS. See SPRAY MACHINES 
PAINTERS’ TOOLS 
Watson, George E., Co. 


PAINTING MACHINES. See 


MACHINES 
PAFNT OILS. See OILS FOR PAINT 


AND VARNISH 
PAINTS AND PAINT SPECIALTIES 

Armitage Varnish Co, 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Craftex Co., The 
Davis, H. B., Co., The 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co. 
Felton, Sibley & Co., Inc. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Glidden Company: 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Johnson, S. C., & Co. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co.. Inc. 


SPRAY 


PATTERNS FOR CASTING 
Spanjer Bros. 


PIGMENTS 
National Pigments & Chemical Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The 
PREPARED PAINTS. 
PRIMERS 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Berry Bros. 

Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine 
Felton, Sibley & Co., Ine. 
French. Samuel H., & Co. 
Glidder Con:pany. 

Goheen Corp. of N, J. 
Hilo Varnish: Co. 

Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co., Ine. 
Martin Varnish Co. 

Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co, 
National Lead Co. 

Pratt. & Lambert, Inc. 
Thibaut &. Walker Co. 

O. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Waterall, William, & Co. 
Watson Co., George E. 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 


See PAINTS 


REMOVERS, PAINT. AND VARNISH 


Berry Bros. 

Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Chadeloid Chemical Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Hilo Varnish Corporation. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., The 
Trinity Chemical Corporation. 
Watson, George E., Co. 
Wilson-Imperial Co. 


REMOVERS, WALLPAPER. See 
WALLPAPER REMOVERS 


ROUGHSTUFF 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 


SANDPAPER, WATERPROOF 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


SHELLAC 
Devoe & Raynolds Co.,\Ine. ; ~ 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
SCHOOLS 
Superior Sign School 
SHINGLE STAINS 


_ Breinig Brothers, Inc. 


Devoe & Raynolds, Co., Inc., 


‘Sipe, James B., & Co. | 


SIGNS | 
McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. RAILROAD PAINTS Spanjer Brothers. 
Meroe Lederer & Taussig. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. ' SILICA 
Sp eiely Benjamin, & Co. Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co. Tamms Silica Co. 
uralo Co. Felton, Sibley & Co. SPONGES 


National Lead Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
U. S. Kalsomine Co. 
Watson, George E., Co. 
Wilson-{[mperial Co. 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Inc. 
Yarnall Paint Co. 

PAINT, PLASTIC 
Craftex Co., The 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 


PAINT REMOVERS. See REMOVERS 
PAINT AND VARNISH 
PAINT THINNERS. See THINNERS 
PASTE. See: ADHESIVES 
Crystal Springs Paste Co. 


painters, buildings and householders. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Cleveland Window Glass & Door Co., Cleveland 


Foy Paint Co., Cincinnati 
Hall Painting Co., Youngstown 
R. F. Johnston Paint Co., Lima 
Marietta Paint & Color Co., Columbus 
Pfarr & Hobart Co.,  - Akron 
Pockrandt Paint Co., Akron 


Sherwin-Williams Co., 


THE WONDERFUL PAINT AND ENAMEL CLEANER 
Sold in OHIO by hundreds of dealers to thousands of 


Cincinnati 


Further information gladly supplied by 


POST SALES CO., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Wonderful 


Brushing Lacquer 


Goheen Corp. of N. J. 

Lucas, John, & Co. 

READY MIXED PAINTS. See PAINTS 
RED LEAD 

Goheen Corp. of N. J. 

Matheson Lead Co. 

National Lead Co. 


REDUCERS. See PAINT AND VAR- 


NISH THINNERS 
{ REINFORGING OIL 
Rreinig Brothers, Inc 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Aine, James B., & Co 


RELIEF BULBS 


Uuralo Co. 


The 


NEW 


Schroeder & Tremayne 
SPRAY MACHINES 


De Vilbiss Manufacturing Co. . 


Matthews Corp., W. N. 
Muralo Co. 
Berry Bros. 

STAINS 
Breinig Bros., Inc. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Hilo Varnish Corporation. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Lucas, John, & Co., Ine. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co 
Smith, Edward, & Co. 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine 
Yarnall Paint Co. 


SEND. FOR 


PAINTERS and DECORATORS 


Are You Interested In Stencil Work? 


“THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF STENCIL DESIGN” 


So eee 


; 


g 

ws 
HOUSEHOLD 
LACQUEROID 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


National Headquarters, Cleveland 


OS tm 


Dries in less than 
one-half hour 


A new book of Beauty In Color And Design As Expressed 
By Stencilling. A combination of American, English and 
Japanese Designs for stencilling walls, ceilings, panels, 
draperies, furniture, table covers, luncheon sets and various 
other uses. Price $2.85. Postage and packing 15 cents 
extra. Sent upon receipt of money order or bank check. 


IN THE U.S.A. . 
DEALERS AND JOBBERS WRITE FOR PROPOSITION 


Write 
for details 
TODAY ! 


Mid-West Stencil Supply Company » 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


1254 Thirtieth Street ~ 


> 
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- WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY—Continued from page 72 


STENCILS AND LETTER PATTERNS 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 

Malm Bros. & Co. 

Watson Co., George B. 


STUCCO BRUSHES. See BRUSHES 
SURFACERS 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 


SURFACE SEALERS 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 


TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
THINNERS 
Sipe, James B.. & Co. 
TOOLS FOR PAINTERS AND PAPER 
HANGERS 
Ridgely Trimmer Co., The 
Watson, George E., Co. 
TURPENTINE SUBSTITUTES 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
VARNISH AND VARNISH SPE 
CIALTIES 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Berry Bros., Inc. 
Breinig Bros., Ine. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Felton, Sibley & Co., Inc. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Glidden Company. 
Hilo Varnish Co, 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lion Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co., Ine. 
Martin Varnish Co. 
McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
National Lead Co. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
Smith & Co., Edward 
Thibaut & Walker Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Valentine & Co. 
Watson Co., George E. 
Woodhouse, Samuel] F., Ine. 
VARNISH BRUSHES. See BRUSHES 
VARNISH QILS. See OILS FOR PAIN? 
AND VARNISH 


wood, brick, 
canvas, etc. 


You can do a faster 
and more efficient job of 
paint removing with the 
Prest-O- Paint Burner. 
The sharp acetylene flame 
instantly. softens the 
toughest paint or enamel. 
Does not injure the 
under-surface. 

Easy to operate. No pump- 
ing or generating, just light the 
burner and start to work. One 
tank of Prest-O-Lite Gas— 
the same as used for heavy- 
duty truck lighting—is all you 
need. Empty tanks are always 
exchangeable for full ones at 
any of the thousands of Prest- 
O-Lite Stations. You merely pay 
for the gas. 

Ask your nearest’ supply 
house about the Prest O-Paint 
Burner, or write to us to-day. 


THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Dept. B-12 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Easily removes paint from 


VARNISH REMOVERS. See REMOV- 
ERS, RAINT AND VARNISH 

: VARNISH STAINS 

Breinig Brotiers, Inc. 

Calman, Em, & Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 

Johnson, S. C., & Son. 

Keystone Varnish Co. 

Lucas, John, & Co. 

Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 

Valentine & Co. 

Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 


WALL COATINGS 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Berry Bros. 
Calman, Emil. & Co. 
Davis, H. B., Co., The 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co.. Ine. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John. & Co. 
Monroe, Lederer & Taussig. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Muralo Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 
National Lead Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
Reardon Co., The 
U..S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
U. S. Kalsomine Co. 

WALL FINISHES 
Craftex Co., The 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Munns, EH. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Yarnall Paint Co. 


: WALL PAINTS 
Armitage Varnish Co. 
Breinig Brothers, Inc. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ing. 
French, Samuel H., & Co. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 
Monroe, Lederer & Taussig. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Muralo Co., The. 
National Lead Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass © 
Reardon Co., The 


controlled. 


eae 


5-Year Guarantee. 


WALL P \ 
Sipe, James B., & Go. NES 
Smith, Hdward, & Co. 
Gets) utta Percha Paint C 
U. S. Kalsomine Co. ae 
Watson, George H.,) Gos 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 
WALLPAPER CLEANER: 
Absorene Manufacturing Co. 
WALLPAPER REMOVER 
Trinity Chemical Corporation. 
WALL SIZES 
Armitage Varnish Co, 
Berry Bros. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach. 
Goheen Corp. of N. J. 
Keystone Varnish Co, 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
Muralo Co. 
Sisk, Ri eds Coy 
UO. S. Kalsomine Co. 
WATERPROOFING PAINTS 
Lucas, John. & Co. 
Sipe, James B., & Co. 
WATERPROOF VARNISH 
WAX 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Moore, Benjamin, & Co. 
WHITE LEAD 
Carter White Lead Co. 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., The. 
Matheson Lead Co. 
National Lead Co. 
WHITING 
Munns, BE. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Tamms Silica Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
WOOD FILLERS 
Armitage Varnish Co, 
Berry Bros. 
Calman, Emil, & Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 
Johnson, S. C., & Son. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Lucas, John, & Co. 
Munns, E. A., Kalsomine Co. 
Moore. Benjamin, & Co. 
Smith, Edward, & Co. 
Woodhouse, Samuel F., Ine. 
ZINC IN OIL 
Master Painters eupy Co. 
ZINC OXIDE AND OTHER ZINC 
PRODUCTS 
Mineral Point Zine Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The 


Painters and Decorators 


are increasing profits and eliminating 
slow, unsatisfactory handwork by using 


the “Improved Schlueter 


Floor Surfacer”’ 


THE SURFACER THAT MAKES 
FLOORS A SUCCESS 


Rapid—Automatic — Ball Bearing 


\ Always in order; easily operated; no 
troublesome levers; will surface 
both old and new floors and close to 
baseboard without edge roller. 


Write for Free Trial Offer 


another time saver and money maker 
the “*Lincoln ~ | 


Whirlwind” 


TWIN DISC—ALL PURPOSE 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Waxes, Polishes, Cleans, Scrubs 


Easier to operate than a vacuum cleaner. 
Experienced operator not required. Roller 
bearing construction. : 
opposite directions make machine self- 
Does Work of 10 Men 


Discs revolving in 


Write for Prices and FREE TRIAL PROPOSITION 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER MACHINERY CO. 
219 W. Illinois Street 


‘Chicago, Il. 


Incorporated 
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Winter Spray - painting 


The wall and ceiling surface of 
this high school building was 
painted the DeVilbiss way. 


It was three-coat work, with a 
coverage of over 600 square feet 
to the gallon of paint. 


Spray-painting on this job made 
it possible for the contractor to do 
a highly superior quality of work 
and to effect a saving in excess of 
70 per cent. on labor alone. 


Increased painting 
profits for every 
month in the year 


The many available “cold weather” jobs 
can be painted the DeVilbiss way to the 
same advantage as are the jobs of other 
seasons. 


Year ’round operation of the DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System insures a FULL 
year of increased painting profits. 


Painting this improved, modern 
DeVilbiss way you will do more thorough, 
more uniform and cleaner work. You. 
will do 3 to 5 times faster work. So that 
no matter what season of the year it is, 
you can sell a greater amount of painting 
with the definite promise of doing it (1) 
more promptly, (2) with less confusion 
and muss, (3) in an improved, better 
way, and (4) at the right cost. 


We'll gladly mail you further facts on 
the DeVilbiss System and its year ’round 
profitable operation. Address— 


THE DevVILBlss MEGwGo 
242 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


¢ 


FRENCH’S 


MONOKOTE 
VARNISH 


A General Purpose Varnish 


HIGH QUALITY 
MODERATE COST 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


York Avenue, 4th & Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1920 


(SEE Ge 


SANITARY NON-POISONOUS WASHABLE 


THE FINEST EVER 


An Oil White for All Inside Work 


ENGLISH WHITE 


Is not a FLAT WALL COAT, but is the only 
PAINT on the MARKET that will make a 
PERFECT FINISH with TWO COATS 


| Make Your Own Color Same As You Would With Lead 


ENGLISH WHITE 


Dries Hard in Eight Hours Will Not Turn Yellow or Mildew 
Contains No Japan or Oxide Driers 
A SAMPLE WILL CONVINCE YOU THAT IT IS SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


Backed by Filler, Color and Varnish Reputation 


SAMUEL F. WOODHOUSE, PransrorPus 


“I had these brushes in the war 


.--and I have them now 


ELPING to win the war with 

a bucket of paint and a brush 
is a bit unusual. But that was the 
experience of Clarence A. Butrum 
of Holton, Kansas, aWooster Brush 
enthusiast since 1910. 


“When I enlisted, my sign kit 
enlisted too,’ says Mr. Butrum. 
‘“Ryerywhere the 35th division stop- 
ped long enough ‘over there’ I 
painted a sunflower together with 
the company number. This is the 
biggest job I did, for I numbered 
465 billets or practically all the 


Paperhanger’s Smoothing Brush 
The Wooster “FLAXEN” made under new design and 
construction. Very light and comfortable to use. Ex- 
perienced paperhangers say it is the best smoother they 
ever used. Get it from your dealer. 


'»? 


houses, barns and pig-stys in the 
village. And I did it with Wooster 
Brushes.” 


Seven years after the war, Mr. 
Butrum, using the same Wooster 
Brushes that saw active service in 
France, says, ‘When my Woosters 
are of no more use, I shall put 
them away with the rest of my war 
trophies.” 


Even under the toughest condi- 
tions Wooster Brushes show the 
quality that is built into them. 


THE WOOSTER BrusH.CO. 


Since 1851~ One Family 


One Idea~Better Brushes 


WOOSTE. 


WoosTER BRUSHES 


FOR PAINTING ~VARNISHING — KALSOMINING 
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